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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


-•••- 


This  translation  was  undertaken  because  its  authors  knew  of  no 
work  in  English  which  precisely  corresponded  with  it.  The  his- 
tories of  Milner,  Waddington,  Milman,  Stebbing,  Hardwicke 
and  Robertson,  and  the  translations  of  Mosheim,  Neander,  Bol- 
linger, Thiersch  and  Schaff,  have  severally  specific  merits  with 
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reference  to  the  objects  of  their  composition  ;  but  many  of  them 
are  incomplete  as  general  histories,  most  of  them  were  written 
so  as  to  give  undue  prominence  to  some  single  aspect  of  the 
chaiBcters  and  events  of  which  they  treat,  and  all  of  them  are  too 
large  to  be  used  either  as  manuals  for  the  scholar,  as  text-books 
for  the  instructor,  or  as  compendiums  for  the  general  reader. 
Some  attempts  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  Palmer,  Timpson, 
Foulkes,  Hinds,  Goodrich  and  Ruter,  have  met  with  no  very 
general  acceptance.  A  miniature  representation  of  a  vast  mass 
of  facts,  in  which  each  personage  and  event  shall  appear  in  their 
individual  freshness  and  relative  proportions,  requires  for  its  exe- 
cution peculiar  talents  and  rare  opportunities.  The  Germs^ns 
appear  to  possess  these  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  people. 
Their  learned  men  highly  appreciate  the  value  of  such  manuals, 
and  their  literature  abounds  in  them.  One  of  these,  by  Dr. 
Qiesclei,  has  been  translated,  and  is  almost  invaluable.  But  its 
text  IS  a  mere  epitome  of  results,  and  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
V  ot  materials  in  the  notes ,  aud  the  narrative  awakens  no  in- 
terest.    It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  graphic  picture,  or  an  ex- 
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pression  of  feeling  in  the  whole  work.  Even  the  posthumous 
roliime  which  has  been  promised,  will  leave  the  history  incomplete. 
The  delay  which  has  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  this 
•work  has  afforded  many  opportunities  of  learning  how  much  this 
deficiency  was  appreciated  by  competent  scholars  in  England  and 
America.  From  the  letters  we  have  received,  and  from  public 
journals,  we  might  present  many  testimonies,  not  only  that  such 
a  work  was  needed,  but  that  nothing  in  the  literature  of  the 
present  day  was  so  likely  to  supply  the  deficiency  as  a  transla- 
tion of  the  work  we  had  announced.  The  style  of  our  author  is 
especially  adapted  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind ;  his  astonishing 
power  of  condensed  expression, — ^his  SBsthetic,  if  not  religious  sym- 
pathies, with  every  variety  of  intellectual  and  moral  greatness, — 
his  skilful  daguerreotypes  of  characters  by  means  of  the  trans- 
mitted light  of  contemporary  language, — the  delicate  irony  and 
genial  humor  which  pervade  his  descriptions, — the  picturesque 
liveliness  with  which  a  single  character  or  incident  brings  out 
the  manners  and  spirit  of  an  age, — ^the  precision  with  whicli 
his  sqientific  arrangement  is  preserved,  the  critical  judgment 
with  which  the  minutest  results  of  recent  investigations  are  in- 
troduced,— and  the  graceful  proportion  and  animation  with  which 
the  whole  stands  out  before  us,  render  his  history  attractive  to 
all  kinds  of  readers.  He  throws  away  every  name  or  event  which 
has  no  historical  utility  or  organic  life  ;  he  appreciates  an  heroic 
spirit  wherever  it  appears,  and  each  period  is  estimated  as  nearly 
OS  possible  in  its  own  light.  His  is  not  merely  a  history  of  the 
hierarchy,  of  the  nobility,  or  of  great  men,  but  of  the  Church. 
His  descriptions,  therefore,  embrace  especially  traits  of  common 
life,  the  progress  of  the  arts,  and  indications  of  advancement  in 
social  freedom.  If  his  theological  opinions  do  not  quite  coincide 
with  our  own,  he  seldom,  at  least  in  this  work,  obtrudes  them 
upon  our  attention.  His  object  seems  to  have  been  to  maintain 
historical  accuracy,  rather  than  to  exhibit  his  own  opinions  ;  and 
if  sometimes  our  favorite  characters,  or  views,  do  not  appear  in 
the  light  in  which  we  have  usually  contemplated  them,  his  uni- 
form impartiality  and  intelligence  make  us  suspect  our  earlier 
judgments.  None  but  those  who  observe  the  stracture  rather 
than  the  particular  dogmatic  expressions  of  this  work,  will  be 
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likely  to  detect  the  author's  peculiar  views^  and  such  readers^  can 
afford  to  give  them  whatever  consideration  they  deserve.  A  strik- 
ing comparison  has  been  drawn  between  him  and  a  living  English 
historian  and  essayist,  but  the  reference  can  be  only  to  the  live- 
liness and  brilliancy  of  his  historical  scenes,  and  not  to  the  mi- 
nute space  in  which  the  picture  of  more  than  eighteen  centuries 
is  presented. 

As  soon  as  we  had  determined  to  translate  the  work,  the 
author  was  informed  of  our  intention,  and  we  publish  his  reply 
to  our  communication.  Unforeseen  difficulties,  however,  delayed, 
the  publication  of  our  work,  and  when  more  than  a  hundred 
pages  had  been  stereotyped,  we  received  a  copy  of  the  seventlv 
edition,  with  numerous  corrections  and  additions.  We  have  cer- 
tainly no  reason  to  regret  such  an  occurrence,  although  it  im- 
posed on  us  the  necessity  of  recalling  and  rewriting  a  large* 
portion  of  our  manuscript.  We  submitted,  however,  with  cheer- 
fulness to  the  necessity,  since  we  are  now  able  to  present  ani 
edition  in  which  some  errors  have  been  corrected,  the  results  of 
recent  i*esearch,  especially  with  respect  to  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  have  been  incorporated,  and  the  eventful  history  of  the 
last  seven  years  has  been  added.  In  an  Appendix,  we  present 
every  thing  of  importance  added  by  the  author  in  the  part  which 
had  been  already  struck  off.  But  as  we  were  obliged  in  this  first 
part  to  retain  the  numbers  of  the  sections  used  in  the  sixth 
edition,  and  subsequently  to  adopt  those  used  in  the  seventh, 
some  confusion  has  necessarily  been  created.  Should  a  new 
edition  be  called  for,  we  hope  not  only  to  remove  this  defect,  but 
to  adapt  the  work  to  an  American  position.  The  section  on 
America  (§  462)  has  been  already,  with  the  author's  concur- 
i-ence,  rewritten  and  enlarged.  Considerable  pains  have  also 
been  taken  to  adapt  the  references  and  authorities  to  the  present 
state  of  English  literature,  and  some  references  to  German  trans- 
lations of  English  and  French  works  have  been  omitted,  but 
every  addition  is  indicated  by  brackets.  We  are  well  aware  that 
our  work  has  many  faults  after  all  our  revisions  and  efforts  to 
correct  them,  but,  like  the  author,  we  see  no  end  to  the  labor 
which  might  be  bestowed  on  that  which  is,  by  its  nature,  neces- 
sarily imperfect     Dr.  Ease  has  given  a  large  part  of  his  atten- 
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tion  to  the  original  history  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  was 
bom  in  the  year  1800  at  Steinbach.  In  1823,  he  was  a  private 
instructor  in  Theology  at  Tubingen  ;  in  1829,  he  was  elected  a 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Leipsic ;  and  in  1830,  he  became  a 
Professor  of  Theology  in  Jena,  where  he  still  continues.  His 
other  works  are  :  The  Old  Pastor's  Testament,  Tub.  1824 ;  The 
Murder  of  Justice,  a  Vow  of  the  Church,  Lps.  1826  ;  A  Manual 
of  Evang.  Dogmatik,  Lps.  1826,  4th  and  much  enlarged  edit., 
Lps.  1850 ;  Gnosis,  Lps.  1827-29,  3  vols.  ;  Hutterus  Redivivus, 
or  Dogmatik  of  the  Evang.  Luth,  Church,  Lps.  1829,  7  ed.  in 
1848  (a  work  whose  purely  historical  account  involved  him  in 
a  controversy  with  Bohr,  the  great  champion  of  Rationalism, 
and  led  to  a  series  of  polemical  works  on  that  subject)  ;  The 
Life  of  Christ,  Lps.  1829,  4th  imp.  edit.  1854  ;  Libri  Symbolici 
Ecclesiae  Evangelicae  sive  Concordia,  of  which  the  3d  ed.  ap- 
peared in  Lps.  1846 ;  The  Two  Archbishops,  (referring  to  the 
difficulties  in  the  dioceses  of  Cologne  and  Posen,)  Lps.  1839 ; 
The  Good  Old  Law  of  the  Church,  two  academical  discourses, 
2d  ed.  Lps.  1847  ;  The  Evang.  Prot.  Church  of  the  German 
Empire,  on  Ecclesiastical  Law,  2d  ed.  Lps.  1852  ;  The  Modern 
Prophets,  three  Lectures  on  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  Savonarola, 
and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Anabaptists,  Lps.  1851.  He  has  also 
recently  been  engaged  in  the  publication  of  Didot's  new  edition 
of  Stephanus'  Thesaurus  Grecae  Linguae,  of  which  the  seventh 
part  has  just  appeared. 
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To  Prof.  C.  E.  Blumenthal  and  Rev,  C.  P.  Wing : — 

Dbail  Siks  : — Between  him  who  incorporates  in  a  book  the  results 
of  his  most  serious  and  profound  mental  labors,  and  those  who  from  a 
cordial  preference  endeavor  to  introduce  and  interpret  it  to  a  foreign 
nation,  must  naturally  spring  up  such  an  intimate  intellectual  sympathy, 
that  it  would  seem  surprising  for  them,  if  contemporaries,  to  remain 
strangers  to  each  other.  I,  therefore,  hail  with  grateful  feeling9  the 
kind  letter  you  have  sent  me  across  the  ocean,  and  in  imagination  grasp 
the  hand  of  fraternal  fellowship  extended  to  me  from  the  land  of 
William  Penn. 

You  have  doubtless  already  discovered  that  no  ordinary  obstacles 
were  to  be  surmounted  before  a  good  translation  of  my  Church  History 
could  be  made,  as  my  object  was  to  compress  the  most  perfect  picture 
of  the  religious  life  developed  in  the  Church  into  the  smallest  frame ; 
and  hence  I  was  compelled  to  be  very  parsimonious  in  the  use  of  words, 
and  to  refer  to  the  original  authorities  for  many  things  plain  to  the 
learned,  but  obscure  to  the  learner.  A  French  translation,  once  at- 
tempted, split  upon  this  rock.  I  hope,  however,  that  in  a  sister  lan- 
guage, so  essentially  Germanic  as  the  English,  these  difficulties  may  be 
more  easily  overcome,  and  such  a  confidence  is  encouraged  by  the  fact, 
that  in  a  Banish  translation  they  have  been  completely  vanquished. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  an  attempt  to  translate  my  work,  was  once 
made  in  England,  but  was  abandoned  on  account  of  its  supposed  incon- 
sistency with  the  views  of  the  Established  Church.  Tou  have  doubtless 
considered  how  far  this  objection  should  prevail  with  reference  to  the 
Church  of  your  country,  if  the  numerous  and  varied  communities  which 
have  pitched  their  tents  under  the  banner  of  the  stars  and  stripes  may 
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be  truly  spoken  of  as  a  single  Church.  I  trust,  however,  that  among 
those  who  study  history  from  a  higher  position  than  that  of  a  party,  an 
assimilation  of  views  will  gradually  prevail  respecting  the  silent  opin- 
ions and  facts  which  lie  behind  us  in  the  past.  I  have  at  least  honestly 
aimed  to  recognize  in  its  proper  light  every  element  in  any  way  drawn 
around  our  common  Lord.  I  have  thus  endeavored  to  approach  as 
nearly  as  possible  that  exalted  position  from  which  the  history  of  his 
Church  will  be  regarded  by  Christ  himself,  not  merely  as  the  Judge  of 
:][uick  and  dead,  but  as  the  faithful  Shepherd  seeking  the  lost  lamb. 

May  my  poor  book,  therefore,  be  dressed  once  more  in  a  language 
spoken  on  every  ocean  and  coast,  and  so  come  back  to  me  from  a  world 
to  which,  as  to  another  holy  land,  hosts  of  peaceful  crusaders  are  an- 
nually pouring  to  plant  anew  their  hopes,  and  to  realize  their  long- 
cherished  ideals  in  subsequent  generations.  The  brief  notice  of  the 
Church  in  the  United  States  you  propose  to  substitute  for  my  section 
on  that  subject,  will  doubtless  better  adapt  the  work  to  your  country. 
Whenever  the  universal  interest  of  the  Church  was  the  topic,  I  have 
myself  given  more  space  to  the  Church  of  ihj  fathers.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  alliance  commenced  between  German  and  American  the- 
ology will  prove  a  blessing  to  both.  Both  nations  have  certainly  a 
great  mission  assigned-  them  in  ecclesiastical  history,  which  each  must 
accomplish  in  its  own  peculiar  manner. 

The  sixth  edition  made  its  appearance  just  before  the  storm  which 
has  since  broken  over  central  Europe.  Pius  IX.,  having  been  driven 
from  his  beautiful  Babylon  by  an  insurrection  which  he  could  not  allay 
by  kindness,  has  been  restored  by  republican  France,  to  substitute  a 
government  of  priests  and  Jesuits  for  a  Roman  Republic.  The  French 
clergy  have  also  hastily  concluded  to  send  up  the  petition  "  Domine, 
salvam  fac  rempublicam,"  as  long  as  a  democratic  republic  can  be  main- 
tained in  France.  In  Germany,  our  national  Assembly  at  Frankfort 
not  only  proclaimed  the  gospel  of  liberty  for  the  Church,  and  the  fun- 
damental rights  of  the  German  nation,  but  going  beyond  the  people 
whom  they  professed  to  regard  as  their  model,  they  threatened  to  di- 
vest the  state  of  all  Christian  or  religious  character.  The  more  con- 
siderate of  our  nation  sent  forth  their  warnings  against  such  a  rupture 
with  all  historical  traditions,  and  painful  political  events  have  since 
shown  that  the  immediate  object  of  the  Protestant  German  Church 
should  be  much  more  cautious  and  consonant  with  the  national  spirit 
This  object  unquestionably  is,  to  give  to  the  Church  the  administration 
of  its  own  affairs,  in  alliance  with  a  state  under  which  the  right  of 
citizenship  shall  depend  upon  no  creed,  and  the  gospel  of  Christ  shall 
be  proclaimed  as  the  highest  principle  of  right. 
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In  the  Catholio  Churoh,  the  independence  of  the  state  secured  to 
the  hierarchy  by  the  revolution,  was  made  subseryient  to  such  an  enor- 
mous increase  of  its 'powers,  that  the  freedom  of  the  inferior  clergy  and 
of  the  congregations  is  seriously  endangered.  What  was  called  Ger- 
man Catholicism,  has  shown,  as  the  more  sagacious  perceived  from  the 
commencement,  that  it  lacked  the  religious  energy  necessary  to  effect  a 
reform  in  the  Christian  Church.  Since  it  has  ceased  to  be  harassed  by 
political  obstructions  it  has  dwindled  into  an  insignificant  sect.  But  in 
the  contest  between  a  merely  prescriptive  Christianity,  and  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  of  modern  improvement,  many  a  severe  conflict  mu/st 
doubtless  yet  take  place,  before  Christ  in  this  respect  also  will  manifest 
himself  as  the  Mediator. 

TTapt.  Hass. 

Jbta,  Moff  7ik^  1850. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

III  composing  the  following  work,  mj  intentioa  was  to  present  a  text- 
book to  the  publie,  and  to  accomplish  this,  I  resolyed  to  devote  to  it  all 
the  severe  labor  and  concentration  of  effort  which  such  an  object  requires. 
Bat  I  was  aware  that  however  the  general  outline  might  be  condensed,  the 
living  freshness  which  we  find  in  the  original  monuments  and  documents 
of  each  historical  period,  should  be  preserved  unimpaired.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  endeavoring,  like  most  of  those  who  have  prepared  such 
works,  to  present  only  that  which  is  general  and  indefinite,  I  have  con- 
tinually aimed  to  hold  up  that  which  in  each  age  possessed  most  of  in- 
dividual and  distinct  character ;  and  when  it  became  indispensable  that 
some  general  grand  features  should  be  rendered  prominent,  I  have 
sought  to  make  these  so  suggestive  of  the  particular  facts,  that  recollec- 
tions of  the  most  minute  circumstances  should  throng  the  mind  of  the 
instructor.  In  this  way,  the  attention  will  be  aroused  while  in  the  pro- 
cess of  preparation,  and  the  memory  will  be  strengthened  in  its  recollec- 
tions, since  whatever  is  characteristic  awakens  sympathy,  and  fastens 
itself  in  the  memory.  In  this  respect,  it  may  be  said  that  what  belongs 
to  a  good  text-book,  is  also  an  essential  part  of  every  historical  repre- 
sentation. In  every  century  many  noble  spirits  have  found  their  prin- 
cipal delight,  and  expended  all  their  energies,  in  investigating  subjects 
connected  with  ecclesiastical  history.  And  yet  for  a  long  time  the  com- 
position of  ecclesiastical  history  seems  by  no  means  to  have  retained  the 
eminent  relative  position  which  it  held  in  former  days.  Without  refer- 
ring to  historians  of  an  earlier  period,  where  have  we  any  works  upon 
Church  History  whose  excellence  as  historical  compositions  can  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  Macii;iiavel,  Hume,  and  John  Moller  ?  Even 
among  the  most  recent  ecclesiastical  histories,  that  of  Spittler  is  the 
only  work  which  can  stand  the  test  of  a  critical  examination  by  the  con- 
temporary literary  world ;  but  its  Christian  character  is  so  obviously 
one-sided,  that  every  one  perceives  that  in  this  respect  it  is  far  inferior 
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Co  that  of  Neander.  In  thuB  ezpreuing  my  general  design,  my  object 
18  to  show  what  has  been  my  aim,  however  far  I  have  come  short  of  at- 
taining it  In  these  remarks,  however,  I  have  had  very  little  reference 
to  the  mere  literary  style ;  for,  with  respect  to  this,  we  in  Germany 
generally  need,  and  actually  receive,  much  allowance  for  the  dry  form 
of  a  compendium.  I  rather  refer  to  such  a  careful  study  of  original 
authorities  that  the  objects  and  events  assume  the  living  freshness  of 
reality,  and  to  a  complete  intellectual  apprehension  of  the  facts.  I  have 
also  bestowed  some  attention  upon  a  peculiar  department  of  history, 
which,  though  it  has  in  former  times  been  noticed  by  all  genuine  eccle- 
siastical historians,  never  became  prominent  until  the  appearance  of  the 
venerable  Neander's  History  of  the  Christian  BellgioiL  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, by  any  means  expect  that  my  present  work  will  receive  very  de- 
cided favor  from  those  who,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  belong  to  the  school  of 
Neander,  since  it  was  certainly  not  so  much  my  special  object  to  search 
out  what  was  spiritual  and  devotional  among  the  people,  as  it  was  al- 
ways to  seise  upon  what  was  characteristic  of  the  popular  religion.  In 
the  greatness  and  completeness  of  such  a  representation,  there  must  of 
course  always  be  much  adapted  to  inspire  devotional  feelings,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, I  have  constantly  felt  that  I  was  writing  the  history  of  the 
actual  kingdom  of  God  on  eartL  But  as  men  have  often  turned 
that  which  was  really  sublime  into  a  caricature,  many  individual  points 
must  necessarily  be  far  enough  from  edifying. 

There  are  some  subjects  not  usually  introduced  into  an  ecclesiastical 
history,  to  which  I  have  awarded  a  right  to  a  position  there,  because 
they  had  their  origin  in  the  Church.  Indeed,  in  most  of  the  larger 
Church  Histories,  nearly  all  of  them  have  had  a  certain  kind  of  con- 
sideration already  bestowed  upon  them.  Such  is,  e,  g,,  the  treatment 
which  Schroeckh  has  given  to  the  subject  of  Christian  art,  although  the 
style  in  which  he  has  written  must  be  confessed  to  have  been  singularly 
awkward.  In  his  Encyclopedia,  Rosenkranz  has  also  assigned  a  due 
degree  of  importance  to  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  omitted  many  things  ordinarily  mentioned  even 
in  the  smallest  compendiums.  I  have,  however,  so  little  disposition  to 
offer  an  apology  for  this,  that  I  am  rather  inclined  to  reproach  myself 
that,  especially  on  the  subject  of  Patristics,  I  so  &r  yielded  to  usage 
that  I  allowed  many  topics  to  retain  their  ordinary  position,  whioh 
certainly  have  no  right  to  a  place  in  history.  On  various  occasions  it 
has  recently  been  asserted  that  ecclesiastical  history  ought,  at  least  in 
a  eourse  of  academical  instruction,  to  throw  out  a  portion  of  its  ballast. 
And  yet  we  can  hardly  think  that  a  proper  remedy  for  our  difficulties 
would  be  found  in  4he  plan  proposed  by  Tittmann,  according  to  whioh 
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our  future  histories  must  be  confined  to  an  account  of  the  promulgation 
of  Christianity,  and  of  the  internal  constitution  of  the  Church.  For,  it 
must  readily  be  perceived,  that  no  true  representation  of  the  actual 
3ondition  of  the  Church  could  ever  be  made  by  one  who  confined  him- 
self to  such  arbitrary  restrictions.  If,  indeed,  an  ecclesiastical  history 
should  attempt  merely  to  present  a  connected  account  of  all  theological 
.iterature,  it  would  go  beyond  its  peculiar  province,  and  become  an  en- 
cyclopedia  of  theological  knowledge.  No  particular  event  connected 
with  theological  science  ever  needs  to  be  noticed,  except  when  it  becomes 
important  as  a  prominent  circumstance  belonging  to  the  age,  and  may 
properly  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  times.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, entirely  dispense  with  some  account  of  the  received  doctrines  of 
the  Church.  Although  a  separate  history  of  these  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  interests  of  theological  science,  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
torian cannot  on  that  account  omit  all  reference  to  the  subject ;  for  how 
cotild  the  ecclesiastical  movements  of  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
be  adequately  described  without  noticing  the  various  forms  and  processes 
through  which  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  Church,  and  its  di£ferent  sects, 
then  passed,  and  by  which  the  character  of  those  great  movements  was 
determined  ?  Indeed,  how  could  a  clear  representation  be  given  of  any 
period  of  the  Church,  unless  it  included  some  account  of  the  system  of 
faith  which  animates  and  sustains  the  whole.  There  is,  in  reality,  only 
a  formal  distinction  between  the  history  of  doctrines  as  a  special  science, 
and  as  an  element  in  the  general  history  of  the  Church ;  for,  aside  from 
the  difference  in  the  outward  extent  with  which  the  subject  is  necessarily 
treated,  they  only  refer  to  the  different  poles  of  the  same  axis, — the 
former  presenting  the  doctrine  rather  as  an  idea  unfolding  its  own  self, 
and  the  latter  exhibiting  it  in  its  relation  to  surrounding  events.  But 
the  principal  method  by  which  ecclesiastical  history  was  to  be  simplified, 
was  by  discarding  a  mass  of  useless  material.  Nothing  is  a  part  of 
history  which  has  not  at  some  period  possessed  actual  life,  and  con- 
sequently become  immortal,  by  exhibiting  in  itself  a  true  refraction  of 
the  Christian  spirit ;  for,  as  God  is  only  the  God  of  the  living,  so  history 
is  not  a  record  of  that  which  is  lifeless  and  dead,  but  of  that  which  has 
a  perpetual  life.  Wo  have,  however,  hitherto  dragged  along  a  vast 
multitude  of  these  still-born  trifles.  Of  what  benefit  can  it  be,  at  least 
for  students,  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  repeat  the  names  of  all  those 
persons  who  have  been  only  remotely  connected  with  the  different  events 
mentioned  in  history,— of  Synods  which  decided  upon  nothing,  of  popes 
who  never  governed,  and  of  authors  who  wrote  nothing  of  importance. 
A  veneration  for  the  names  of  these  silent  personages,  of  whom  nothing 
is  recorded  but  the  year  of  their  death,  has  induced  many  even  of  our 
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greatest  eecleBiastical  historians  to  fill  whole  pages  of  their  works  with 
the  useless  catalogue.  Should  any  one  think  that  it  is  the  business  of 
the  instructor  to  quicken  these  dry  bones  by  giving  an  account  of  their 
works,  he  certainly  has  very  little  idea  of  the  range  of  topics  embraced 
in  the  academic  lecture ;  and  I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  any  one  who 
has  ever  gone  through  with  the  text-book  of  Staudlin  or  of  Muenscher, 
and  inquire  whether  he  has  found  it  possible  to  animate  the  masses 
found  in  them;  or  if  he  has  been  successful  in  this,  whether  he  has 
found  any  advantages  worth  the  trouble  ?  I  have  endeavored,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  avoid  such  useless  verbiage  in  the  text,  for,  although  a  man- 
ual should  be  expected  to  require  much  explanation  from  the  living 
teacher,  it  should  also  possess  some  character  of  its  own.  By  adopting 
this  plan,  opportunity  has  been  acquired  for  a  more  extensive  notice  of 
those  Matters  which  were  really  important,  and  it  will  sometimes  be 
found  that  I  have  given  to  such  topics  as  much  space  as  they  ordinarily 
receive  in  larger  works.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  a  degree  of  dispro- 
portion  may  be  discovered  between  the  attention  bestowed  upon  different 
individual  subjects ;  but  it  was  never  intended  that  the  most  diffuse  por- 
tions should  take  the  place  of  the  oral  lecture,  but  rather  excite  the 
reader  to  examine  more  thoroughly  into  the  minutest  particulars.  The 
principle  on  which  this  has  been  done  may  be  found  expressed  in  the 
'third  section  of  the  work.  The  academic  instruction  wDl  at  least  assist 
the  student  in  gaining  a  complete  yiew  of  an  age,  if  it  only  presents  that 
age  most  thoroughly  in  the  lives  of  its  individual  men ;  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely by  such  a  concrete  representation  of  exalted  partfcular  agents 
that  the  most  distinct  impression  is  produced  upon  the  memory. 
Shakspeare  says,  in  one  of  his  prologues,  '^  I  pray  you,  look  upon  the 
broil  of  a  few  players  as  if  it  were  a  real  battle  ! "  In  like  manner,  the 
historian  may  request  his  readers  to  regard  the  intellectual  chiefs  and 
representatives  of  a  particular  period  as  the  age  itself.  Such  a  course 
is  not  one  which  I  have  myself  originally  discovered,  but  it  is  the 
necessary  result  of  the  multiplication  of  those  admirable  biographies  of 
which  Neander  has  given  us  such  eminent  specimens,  and  to  the  compo- 
sition of  which  his  example  has  so  much  contributed. 

The  reader  will  sometimes  meet  with  very  peculiar  expressions,  such 
as  no  one  would  reasonably  have  expected  from  my  own  pen.  .  The  ex- 
perienced reader  of  history  will  readily  perceive  that  these  are  quotations 
which  I  have  taken  as  a  kind  of  catch-words  from  the  original  authori- 
ties. I  might  frequently  have  designated  them  as  such  by  some  mark, 
but  they  are  generally  so  interwoven  and  imperceptibly  blended  with 
my  own  words,  that  if  I  had  attempted  to  distinguish  the  words  of  other 
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authors  from  mj  own,  my  history  would  hare  had  almost  the  aspect  of 
mosaic  work. 

Although  I  have  nerer  concealed  my  own  opinions,  I  hare  generally 
preferred  to  let  the  facts  of  the  narrative  speak  for  themselves.  I  was 
also  far  more  anxious  to  show  why  any  particular  event  came  to  pass, 
and  how  it  was  regarded  when  it  took  place,  than  to  indulge  in  those 
pedantic  reflections,  in  which  men  every  where  attempt  to  act  as  judges. 
And  yet  even  with  respect  to  secular  matters,  I  have  never  shrunk  from 
calling  every  thing  by  its  right  name.  In  the  very  darkest  times,  those 
who  occupied  positions  purely  ecclesiastical,  were  allowed  freely  to  call 
that  unchristian  which  was  really  so.  But  probably  most  persons  will 
think  that  when  judging  of  things  inconsistent  with  true  religion,  I  have 
used  the  full  liberty  which  naturally  belongs  to  my  position  and  my 
character  more  frequently  on  the  side  of  leniency  than  of  severity.  I 
have  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  both  respects  I  have  given  ample 
grounds  for  offence  to  those  who  apply  to  other  ages  the  standard  of  intelli- 
gence and  improvement  to  which  their  own  has  attained,  or  who  judge 
them  by  the  contracted  rules  of  piety  which  they  have  adopted ;  in 
whose  eyes  Catharine  of  Siena  was  merely  ''  a  silly  kind  of  woman,"  and 
Julius  II.  "  il  novum  monstrum ; "  and  who  say  of  Cardinal  Hildebrand, 
that,  "  the  scoundrel  even  pretended  to  work  miracles ; "  or  who,  on  the 
other  side,  relate  that  the  word  of  the  cross  was  ecclesiastically  abolished 
in  Weimar  in  the  year  1833.  Bat  judicious  men  will  not  fail  to  recog- 
nise the  same  disposition  in  all  the  apparent  changes  of  opinion  which 
have  taken  place.  They  can  regard  the  same  words  as  seasonable,  and 
indicative  of  an  exalted  mind,  when  used  by  Gregory  VII.,  which  are 
nothing  but  the  helpless  lamentations  of  a  feeble  old  age  when  they  ap- 
pear in  a  Bull  of  Gregory  XY I.  With  regard  to  the  bright  side  of  the 
mediaeval  hierarchy,  and  the  dark  side  of  the  Reformation,  I  do  not 
suppose  I  need,  in  a  purely  theological  circle  of  readers,  to  guard  against 
misconstructions  with  a  solicitude  like  that  which  Van  Baumer  recently 
exhibited,  when  writing  for  the  more  general  body  of  the  people.  I 
might,  indeed,  allege  that  the  Reformation  was  so  pure,  and  so  exalted 
in  its  nature,  that  it  needs  no  concealment  of  its  darker  passages ;  but 
even  if  this  were  untrue,  I  should  nevertheless  withhold  nothing  from 
the  light  Something  may  be  exacted  from  those  for  whom  the  present 
work  is  intended ;  for,  though  they  may  be  young,  they  should  be  trained 
to  take  independent  and  comprehensive  views  of  history.  I  have,  there- 
fore, in  every  instance  expressed  the  whole  truth  so  far  as  I  have  myself 
known  it.  The  only  sections  in  which  I  have  allowed  any  restrictions 
were  those  which  contain  notices  of  doctrinal  history.  Among  students 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  it  is  always  a  rule  to  attend  lectures  upon 
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EoclesiaBtioal  History  before  those  upon  Didactic  Theology ;  and  it  ap* 
pears  to  me  right  that  this  shonld  always  be  the  case.  I  have,  there* 
fore,  in  some  instances  sacrificed  something  of  the  profundity  of  a 
scientific  investigation,  that  I  might  address  myself  more  intelligibly  to 
the  popnlar  mind. 

I  have  also  taken  some  liberty  in  the  general  arrangement.  No  one 
conyersant  with  the  subject  would  require  that  each  historical  period 
shonld  be  accommodated  to  the  same  immutable  framework.  Who 
would  think  of  bringing  the  apostolic  Church  into  the  same  frame  which 
has  been  found  so  appropriate  to  the  age  of  the  Keformation  ?  And  if 
some  exceptions  must  be  coDceded  by  thoso  who  are  most  zealous  in  be- 
half of  an  invariable  system,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  abandon  this  phan- 
tom of  uniform  periods.  Neither  have  I  thought  it  necessary  when  no 
change  had  taken  place  in  some  particular  state  of  affairs,  in  all  instances 
to  announce  in  a  formal  manner,  that  such  was  the  fact,  or  to  introduce 
the  most  unimportant  details  as  I  should  have  felt  obliged  to  do,  if  I 
had  had  just  so  many  spaces  to  fill  in  each  period.  If  an  event  appears  not 
to  have  possessed  much  influence  until  a  period  after  that  in  which  it 
had  its  commencement,  it  will  be  mentioned  only  in  that  in  which  it  be- 
came fully  developed.  In  all  cases,  I  have  recognized  no  other  law  than 
that  which  requires  that  each  age  should  be  so  presented  that  the  clear- 
est view  of  it  may  be  obtained,  and  most  firmly  fixed  in  the  memory. 
In  some  instances,  especially  in  modern  history,  I  was  doubtful  what 
arrangement  would  be  best  adapted  to  my  purpose.  In  such  cases,  my 
final  decision  was  determined  by  a  very  slight  preponderance  of  reasons 
in  its  favor,  and  I  shall  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  if  others  should  come 
to  a  different  conclusion.  If,  however,  they  actually  consider  all  the  ad- 
vantages and  results  of  each  method,  they  will  at  least  appreciate  the 
motives  by  which  I  was  directed  in  my  selection. 

A  selected  -literature  is  the  only  thing,  in  itself  of  no  importance, 
which  is  yet  essential  to  a  text-booL  Where  it  has  been  possible,  I 
have  distinguished  between  original  authorities  and  revised  editions. 
I  have  referred  to  particular  passages  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  not 
often  as  proof-passages,  but  merely  as  significant  and  distinct  expres- 
sions  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written,  and  to  be  communicated 
verbally  by  the  lecturer  himself.  The  small  number  of  them  will  oer- 
taii^y  iiot  be  imputed  to  my  indolence  by  those  who  are  aware  how 
easily  such  citations  are  now  to  be  obtained,  and  how  trifling  an  evidence 
they  are  of  genuine  study.  They  will  be  found  most  abundant  in  the 
present  work  with  reference  to  recent  times  (though  without  regard  to 
the  views  of  the  contemporary  writers),  because  it  was  then  more  diffi- 
cult to  refer  to  general  original  authorities,  or  to  revised  editions  of  them. 
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It  is,  indeed,  possible,  that  if  I  had  waited  ten  years  longer,  I  could 
have  established  some  of  my  positions  with  more  circamspection.  But 
if  I  had  done  so,  I  might  at  that  time  have  had  neither  the  opportunity 
nor  the  inclination  to  write  such  a  work  as  is  needed  for  a  text-book ; 
and  as  I  shall  be  just  as  able  then  to  make  any  improyements  within  my 
power  upon  the  present  work,  I  hope  my  friends  will  kindly  accept 
what  I  now  have  to  present  them,  although  from  the  nature  of  such  a 
work  the  writer  is  likely  to  console  himself  at  its  close  with  the  hope 

that  he  will  at  some  future  day  be  able  to  improye  and  perfect  it. 

< 

Jena,  Asceruum  Day^  1884. 
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This  Church  History  has  been  eyery  where  so  kindly  appreciated  and 
noticed,  that  I  haye  nothiug  but  my  thanks  to  offer,  as  I  present  to  the 
public  9.nother  edition.  With  regard  to  the  division  into  periods,  and 
some  minor  details,  I  have  recently  had  occasion  to  explain  my  views 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  second  number  of  my  polemic  treatises. 

Jbna,  March  9th,  1886. 
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I  CERTAINLY  havo  rcasou  to  rejoice  in  the  reception  with  which  this 
book  has  been  favored,  as  it  has  been  circulated  far  beyond  the  sphere 
for  which  it  was  originally  intended.  Such  a  result  is  especially  pleas- 
ing, as  it  indicates  that  the  interest  recently  awakened  in  ecclesiastical 
and  kindred  subjects  is  not  confined  to  matters  pertaining  exclusively 
to  the  present  generation,  but  that  men  are  anxious  to  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  things  in  earlier  times,  and  to  become 
animated  by  the  rich  life  of  the  Church  during  its  whole  past  existence. 
But  while  this  is  true,  literature  itself  certainly  gains  but  little  by  this 
rapid  succession  of  new  editions,  and  it  has  really  been  a  source  of  vex- 
ation to  me  that  I  was  obliged  to  allow  so  fine  an  opportunity  to  pass 
without  contributing  more  to  the  perfection  of  this  work.  The  improve- 
ments introduced  have  generally  been  in  matters  of  no  great  importance, 
and  even  where  some  considerable  changes  have  been  made,  they  have 
not  been  the  result  of  any  comprehensive  investigations  of  my  own,  but 
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rather  of  the  labors  of  others.  Thus,  the  section  which  relates  to 
Savonarola  has  received  some  accession  to  its  materials  from  the  re- 
searches pursued  for  a  while  in  Florence,  bj  my  former  beloved  col- 
league Meier,  and  the  history  of  the  Popes  since  the  Reformation  has 
gained  something  from  the  ingenious  examinations  and  careful  extracts 
from  original  documents  lately  made  by  Ranke.  Although  the  brevity 
of  a  text-book  has  not  allowed  frequent  references  to  the  German 
Mythology  of  Grimniy  this  work  has  afforded  me  much  valuable  assist- 
ance when  attempting  to  gain  a  complete  view  of  the  history  of  the 
Germanic  Church. 

Prof,  ^ro^^tf,  in  the  Literary  Advertiser  (1837.  N.  10-12.),  besides 
giving  a  detail  of  individual  facts,  which  is  instructive  to  any  one,  and 
is  especially  worthy  of  my  particular  thanks,  has  passed  a  judgment 
upon  the  spirit  of  my  book,  by  comparing  it  with  Neander's  Church 
History  as  a  standard.  In  this  respect,  we  Germans  are  a  very  strange 
people.  If  any  one  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing  any  thing  excellent 
in  his  own  peculiar  way,  we  always  think  that  if  another  attempts  any 
thing  in  the  same  department,  he  must  set  about  it  in  precisely  the 
same  style.  But  the  very  fact  that  this  particular  kind  of  historical 
writing  has  had  for  its  representative  and  cultivator  one  so  eminently 
endowed  as  Neander  confessedly  is,  renders  it  comparatively  needless 
that  others  should  enter  the  same  field,  and  unlikely  that  any  should 
equal  him.  We  can  only  hope  that  he  may  have  health  sufficient,  and 
life  long  enough,  to  complete  his  great  work.  If,  however,  it  is  thought 
that  a  text-book  in  his  style  is  desirable,  Br.  Guerike  has  certainly 
made  the  most  diligent  use  of  his  pages,  and  should  it  be  objected  that 
Guerike's  orthodoxy  is  extreme,  Neander  himself  has  trained  up  a  num- 
ber of  clever  pupils,  of  whom  more  than  one  is  competent  to  write  a 
text-book.  I  have  received  in  my  own  way  much  advantage  from 
Neander,  but  my  original  constitution  is  so  different  from  his,  and  my 
mind  has  passed  through  a  process  of  development  so  very  different, 
that  I  should  have  gained  but  little,  whatever  efforts  I  had  made  to 
imitate  him.  No  one  should  expect  to  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  though 
possibly  roses  might  be  found  upon  them. 

The  judgment  of  the  Hegelian  school  has  been  expressed  in  a  review 
by  Prof.  Hasse,  in  the  Annual  Register  of  Scientific  Criticism 
(1836.  N.  66-68.).  The  liberal  spirit  of  true  science,  and  the  friendly 
disposition  of  the  writer  cannot  be  mistaken  in  the  piece,  in  spite  of 
the  severe  terms  in  which  that  judgment  is  expressed.  He  has,  how 
ever,  done  me  some  injustice  when  he  asserts  that  I  attempted  in  my 
remarks  respecting  general  and  indefinite  expressions  in  my  first  preface, 
to  escape  from  the  universal  principles  of  philosophical  thought.     I 
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only  intended  there  to  speak  against  those  inde&iite  phrases  which  are 
so  oommon  in  our  ordinary  text-books,  as,  e.  g,y  the  very  example  which 
I  then  adduced,  where  whole  pages  are  filled  with  names  distinguished 
only  by  a  cross  and  a  date,  which  give  to  them  the  appearance  of  a 
Moravian  cemetery,  rather  than  of  an  abundant  and  varied  individual 
life.  Against  the  objection  that  I  indulged  too  much  in  the  description 
of  minute  details,  which  might  be  urged  more  correctly  against  historical 
representations,  I  will  not  reply  that  it  certainly  requires  more  labor 
to  collect  such  minor  particulars  from  the  original  authorities  than  it 
does  to  make  general  reflections  upon  the  events,  for  I  am  well  aware 
that  my  worthy  opponent  would  contend  for  the  former  as  a  part  of  his 
own  plan,  and  that  he  really  would  require  such  an  earnest  investigation 
of  facts,  as  cannot  be  performed  without  a  severe  exercise  of  thought. 
But  this  earnest  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  nature  of  things,  I  have  in 
no  instance  avoided.  With  regard  to  the  general  principles  contained 
in  the  facts  of  history^  it  will  be  found  that  the  summaries  prefixed  to 
the  periods  contain  nothing  else,  and  that  the  subsequent  details  of 
particular  and  distinct  events  may  really  be  regarded  as  a  more  ex« 
tended  illustration  of  them.  But  his  account  of  my  method  of  procedure 
in  this  matter  is  not  altogether  correct.  He  says;  '* The  author,  e,  g.y 
instead  of  giving  us  the  true  origin  of  monasticism,  presents  us  with  a 
description  of  St.  Anthony ;  and  even  of  him,  we  have  merely  a  series 
of  peculiar  traits  of  character  expressed  in  the  most  pithy  style."  And 
yet  just  before  the  section  alluded  to,  a  complete  general  view  of  the- 
origin  and  spirit  of  that  whole  theory  of  religious  life  out  of  which 
necessarily  proceeded  a  style  of  living,  of  which  that  of  the  anchorets 
was  an  extreme  form,  had  been  presented  (now  ^  64.),  and  in  the  next 
period,  when  that  which  properly  may  be  called  the  monastic  life  came 
before  us,  a  similar  general  representation  of  the  true  object  and  spirit 
of  this  style  of  life  is  given  (now  ^  134.).  The  reviewer  proceeds : 
^^  We  are  then  presented  in  a  similar  style  with  a  portraiture  of  Cyprian 
(now  ^  84.),  as  the  representative  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  life  of  his 
age,  and  a  characteristic  incident  in  the  life  of  Leo  the  Great  is  given 
as  a  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Roman  bishops  drew  into  their 
own  hands  the  administration  of  the  government  of  the  whole  Church." 
But  in  the  first  instance  here  mentioned,  the  account  of  Cyprian  was 
preceded  by  a  history  of  the  process  by  which  the  legal  relations  of  the 
Church  had  been  formed,  and  by  some  notice  of  the  general  character- 
istics of  the  ecclesiastical  life ;  and  in  the  other  case,  all  the  antecedent 
principles  had  already  been  mentioned  by  means  of  which  the  Bomaa 
see  had  gained  a  consciousness  of  its  future  destiny.  Cyprian  and  Leo 
are  described  to  a  greater  extent  than  others,  because  they  were  re* 
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garded  as  the  luiianl  r^resentadves  of  thia  peeuliar  phase  of  the  ecele- 
siasiioal  life.  Hy  object  was  in  this  way  to  bring  the  abstract  principles 
which  I  had  laid  down  into  a  concrete  representation  by  means  of  these 
important  indiridoal  characters,  inasmuch  as  I  had  certainly  sapposed 
this  to  be  the  proper  method  in  which  history  should  be  written.  I 
suppose  I  must  submit  when  our  critic  condescends  to  impute  erery 
thing  which  he  approves  in  this  history  to  what  he  calls  '*  the  happy 
tact  of  the  writer,  which  enables  him  to  discover  things  as  it  were  by 
instinct  or  divination,"  because  he  did  not  find  them  proceeding  from 
Hegelian  principles,  and  they  were  not  embellished  with  the  well-known 
formulae  of  his  own  sdiooL  I  am  not,  indeed,  one  of  those  who  strive 
to  affect  ignorance  of  those  results  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  which 
have  had  so  general  an  influence  upon  the  history  of  our  world.  But 
with  respect  to  historical  writing,  Marheineke's  History  of  the  Eeforma- 
tion  has  put  the  question  beyond  all  doubt,  that  a  man  can  be  an  emi- 
nent historian,  and  at  the  same  time  a  friend  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy ; 
and  yet  there  are  already  some  symptoms  that  a  sealous  Hegelian  may 
pretty  thoroughly  ruin  the  history  which  he  attempts  to  write.  Indeed, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  a  history  of  the  Church  were  written,  even 
by  a  writer  as  profound  as  Daub  himself,  on  the  principles  and  method 
lately  recommended  by  him  in  the  Journal  for  Speculative  Theology,  it 
would  turn  out  to  be  utterly  unreadable  to  most  of  our  race.  At  any 
rate,  we  may  console  ourselves  with  the  recollection,  that  since  the  time 
of  Thuoydides  there  have  been  some  writers  who,  by  a  happy  tact,  or 
by  divination,  have  been  able  to  produce  something  like  tolerable  his- 
tories, although  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  guided  by  Hegelian 
principles,  or  used  Hegelian  formulae. 

It  has  been  pleasant  to  me  to  find  that  some  learned  men  of  the 
Catholic  Church  have  recognised  my  honest  intention  to  be  uniformly 
just  toward  their  Church,  and  to  declare  the  whole  truth  in  every  ease. 
It  would  hardly  be  candid  in  the  different  partie4i  generally  to  expect 
from  each  other  more  than  such  acknowledgments  of  good  will,  since  it 
must  necessarily  be  a  condition  of  their  different  ecclesiastical  positions 
that  the  same  events  should  have  a  different  aspect  in  the  view  of  each, 
and  that  one  should  always  find  something  of  which  it  disapproves  in 
^e  accounts  of  the  other.  But  it  is  no  small  gain  when  both  are  con- 
vinced of  each  other's  good  will.  I  refer  particularly  to  a  criticism  by 
Prof  Hefek,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Tubingen,  (1836,  N.  4.)  He 
is  entirely  correct  when  he  says,  that  what  I  have  written  in  ^  333, 
where  it  is  said,  "  the  idols  were  burned,"  was  not  intended  to  express 
my  own  view.  Nor  is  it  precisely  meant  as  an  expression  of  what 
Kwingle  himself  believed  on  the  subject.   It  is  rather  the  view  and  the 
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language  of  the  whole  generation  in  that  vicinity  from  which  this  de  • 
fitruction  of  the  images  proceeded ;  and  although  the  expression  is  rather 
rude,  it  was  selected  as  the  briefest  by  which  the  motives  of  the  actors 
could  be  made  known.  In  the  passage  in  which  Amsdorf 's  installation 
as  Bishop  of  Naumburg  (now  §  337),  is  mentioned,  I  am  better  agreed 
with  the  honored  Beviewer  than  he  seems  to  have  suspected.  For  when 
it  is  there  said,  "  The  elector  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  provide 
an  apostolic  bishop  for  that  see,"  it  is  not  merely  intended  that  such 
was  the  purpose  of  the  elector  and  his  counsellors,  and  such  the  reason 
by  which  they  satisfied  their  own  consciences  in  this  proceeding,  but  a 
slight  touch  of  irony  is  blended  with  the  whole,  and  is  indicated  in  the 
expression,  that  the  elector  could  not  resist  such  a  temptationy  sijiice  the 
apostolic  character  of  this  bishop,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  consisted 
principally  in  the  fact,  that  the  new  incumbent  would  draw  but  a  small 
salary,  and  consequently  the  electoral  treasury  would  be  enriched  by 
the  ample  revenues  of  the  bishopric.  I  confess,  too,  that  I  can  see  very 
little  of  a  more  apostolic  character  in  ous  Lutheran  zealot  Amsdorf 
than  in  the  mild  and  learned  Julius  von  Pfiug.  But  whatever  one  may 
think  with  regard  to  these  points,  the  whole  proceeding  was  in  violation 
of  long  established  rights.  Although  a  little  surprised  that  he  should 
have  called  the  style  of  my  work  enigmatical^  I  was  happy  to  find  that 
this  Beviewer  fully  appreciated  the  view  which  I  had  expressed  with 
regard  to  the  relation  of  a  text-book  to  the  oral  lecture.  It  would 
seem,  however,  from  the  historical  examples  which  he  adduces,  that  he 
at  least  succeeded  in  completely  understanding  my  meaning  when  I  re- 
marked, that  the  subjects  which  are  more  generally  treated,  and  barely 
hinted  at,  in  the  text-book,  are  founded  upon  distinct  historical  views, 
and  are  so  presented  as  to  invite  the  instructor,  who  is  well  informed 
on  the  minute  details,  to  communicate  and  enlarge  upon  them.  Tho 
style  required  for  this  I  should  not  call  enigmatic,  merely  because 
those  who  have  not  become  familar  with  the  original  authorities  of  tho 
history  may  find  something  not  properly  obscure,  but  to  be  passed  over 
more  superficially  than  other  subjects,  and  without  a  complete  exhaus- 
tion of  its  contents.  A  germ,  or  a  bud,  cannot,  indeed,  be  fully  seen 
until  it  has  become  expanded  in  the  flower ;  but  whoever  sees  the  bud, 
has  before  him  not  merely  an  enigma,  but  what  is  already  an  intelligible 
reality.  This  is  very  much  like  the  comparison  which  the  Beviewer 
made  between  the  Florentine  and  the  Boman  schools  of  painting,  to 
illustrate  the  distinction  between  Catholic  history  and  my  own,  or  the 
ordinary  orthodox  histories  of  the  Church.  Every  well-educated  person 
will  readily  perceive  the  import,  and  the  striking  nature  of  this  com 
parison.    But  any  one  familar  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  two  schoolSj 
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and  has  a  yivid  conception  of  their  productions,  will  appreciate  the 
profound  truth,  and  the  extensive  applicability  of  this  ingenious  com- 
parison. 

Jkna,  June  A:t\  1887. 
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DuniNo  the  years  which  have  elapsed  while  the  previous  editions  have 
been  given  to  the  public,  I  have  had  time  and  inclination  enough  not 
only  more  thoroughly  to  investigate  many  particulars  (though  I  must 
not  withhold  my  heartiest  thanks  from  those  who  have  assisted  me),  but 
also  to  revise  the  whole,  without,  however,  changing  the  essential  char- 
acter of  the  book.  The  object  for  which  it  was  originally  intended 
would  allow  of  no  augmentation  of  its  size.  The  vastness  of  its  subject 
rendered  all  attempts  to  render  the  contents  themselves  more  perfect  in 
their  relations  and  in  their  distinctness  an  absolutely  interminable 
task.  But  on  this  anniversary  of  the  morning  on  which,  seven  years 
ago,  the  first  preface  of  this  work  was  written,  I  am  painfully  oppressed 
by  the  recollection,  that  a  large  part  of  the  most  vigorous  and  most 
tranquil  portion  of  my  life  has  been  spent  in  efforts  to  improve  a  work 
of  such  a  limited  extent ;  and  I  cannot  venture  upon  any  further  prom- 
ises with  regard  to  future  efforts  in  this  matter. 

Jesia,  Ascemion  Day^  1841. 
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The  ten  years  to  which  I  alluded  at  the  close  of  the  preface  to  the 
first  edition  have  now  passed,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  an  animated  io- 
tercourse  with  the  age  in  which  I  live,  many  of  the  positions  I  first  as- 
sumed have  either  been  more  carefully  verified,  or  have  been  changed. 
Either  in  the  German,  or  in  a  foreign  language,  this  work  has  found  its 
way  through  the  hands  of  the  youth  into  the  quiet  residences  of  many 
pastors,  and  even  into  palaces.  Thus,  under  the  divine  blessing,  may 
it  proceed  onward  in  its  course,  producing  in  the  Church  a  sound 
consciousness  of  her  historical  development  until  it  shall  have  fulfilled 
its  mission. 

Jbna,  Jan.  l«t,  1844. 
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Whatever  is  new  in  this  edition  will  be  found  principallj  in  thos« 
portions  relating  to  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  modem  times. 
Most  of  what  I  have  added  to  the  former  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
researches  of  the  new  school  of  Tubingen.  These  were  not  altogethei 
unknown  to  me  during  the  composition  of  the  original  work,  but  in  con 
sequence  of  the  works  of  Baur,  Paulus  and  Schwegler,  with  reference  to 
the  period  immediately  after  the  apostles,  they  now  appear  in  more  per- 
fect relations.  I  was  in  no  danger  of  maintaining  an  obstinate  resistance 
to  the  fdndamental  principles  of  their  historical  scheme,  to  avoid  tha 
necessity  of  taking  back  my  former  assertions  on  the  same  subject,  for, 
in  the  first  edition,  I  had  maintained  that  a  primary  form  of  ecclesi- 
astical orthodoxy  was  Ebionism,  although  afterwards,  in  consequence  of 
the  progress  of  other  views,  this  was  regarded  as  a  heresy.  The  very 
earliest  theological  treatise  which  I  published,  as  long  ago  as  1824,  and 
which  was  quoted  by  Dr.  Schwegler  himself,  was  written  to  show  that 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  belonged  to  an  Ebionite  party.  And  yet  I 
have  never  been  convinced  that  the  struggle  between  the  Jewish  and  the 
Pauline  parties  continued  as  late  as  a  century  after  the  death  of  the 
apostles,  and  in  countries  beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine,  and  constituted 
the  great  moving  principle  of  the  history  and  literature  of  that  century. 
It  did  not  belong  to  a  mere  text-book  to  discuss  the  ingenious  arguments 
which  Dr.  von  Baur  has  brought  forward,  but  my  present  revision  has 
certainly  gone  quite  far  enough  into  this  matter,  and  my  history  of  this 
oldest  period  of  Church  history  seems  almost  every  where  like  a  quiet 
conference  with  the  Tubingen  school,  by  adopting  or  controverting  whose 
positions  it  has  been  much  benefited.  I  was,  of  course,  unable  to  make 
use  at  that  time  of  the  new  edition  (4  ed.  1847.)  of  Neander's  history 
of  the  apostolic  Church.  The  abundant  materials  which  the  last  four 
years  have  afforded,  were  easily  added,  like  new  annual  rings  and  shoots, 
to  the  old  trunk  of  the  most  modem  history. 

I  have,  for  this  once,  spared  myself  the  disagreeable  task  of  reading 
the  proof  sheets  for  the  correction  of  typographical  errors,  but  an  un- 
pleasant mistake  has  caught  my  eye  in  note  5,  under  ^  8,  where  my 
diligent  proof-reader,  even  in  opposition  to  grammatical  propriety,  has 
allowed  ab  orbe  condita  to  stand  as  in  the  preceding  edition. 

In  quoting  from  the  Fathers,  and  from  some  other  authors,  I  was 
sometimes  obliged  to  give  the  page,  and  I  therefore  here  mention  the 
editions  to  which  I  referred :  Athanasii  0pp.  Par.  1627.  dementis 
Alex.  0pp.  ed.  Potter.  Oxon.  1715.     Cypriani  0pp.  ed.  Fell.  Amst. 
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1713.  Epiphanii  0pp.  ed.  Petav.  Par.  1622.  Hieronymi  0pp.  ed. 
Martianay,  when  that  of  Yallarsi  is  not  expressly  mentioned.  Justini 
0pp.  ed.  Otto.  Jen.  1842s.  Leon  M.  0pp.  edd.  Ballerini.  Origenis 
0pp.  ed.  Delarue. — Gerson.  ed.  Da  Pin.  Antu.  1706.  Guicciardini. 
Yen.  1583-4.  Mattheus  Paris.  Par.  1644.  Melancth.  Epp.  in  the 
Corpus  Reformatorom  ed.  Bretschneider.  Platina.  1664.  Dutch  edition. 
Trithemi  Annales  Hirsang.  S.  Galli.  1690. 

In  the  notes  to  the  latest  modem  history,  the  abbreviations  A.  K. 
Z.  mean  the  (Darmstadt)  Allegemeine  Kirchen-Zeitung ;  Ev.  K.  Z. 
mean  Evangelische  Kirohen-Zeitung ;  BrL  A.  K.  Z.  mean  Berliner 
Allgemeine  Kirchen-Zeitung;  A.  Z.  mean  Augsburger  AUgemeine 
Zeitung ;  L.  A.  Z.,  or  D.  A.  Z.,  mean  Leipziger,  afterwards  Deutsche 
Allgemeine  Zeitung.  It  may  be  that  some  public  documents  which  had 
been  published  in  the  religious,  are  quoted  from  the  political  journals, 
because  I  had  first  met  with  them  in  the  latter,  but  it  is  certainly  very 
desirable  for  future  historical  purposes,  that  our  religious  periodicals 
should  collect  in  a  more  perfect  manner  than  they  have  done  the  original 
documents,  especially  of  foreign  Churches.  This  will  become  especially 
important,  if  the  Actahistorico-ecclesiastica,  which  poor  Bheinwald  com 
menced,  should  neyer  be  continued. 

JsNA,  First  Sunday  in  Advent^  1847. 
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Although  I  had  supposed  that  I  had  before  neglected  nothing,  the  re- 
vision of  this  work  for  a  new  impression  has  given  occasion  for  so  many 
improvements,  or  at  least  alterations,  that  the  immensity  of  the  a£fair 
has  once  more  forced  itself  upon  my  attention.  Hence  the  necessity, 
to  my  present  annoyance,  of  a  much  enlarged  edition.  I  might  very 
properly  excuse  myself  by  saying,  as  Pascal  did,  in  one  of  his  Provin* 
cial  Letters,  that  I  have  no  time  to  make  it  briefer.  An  author  ought, 
indeed,  always  to  take  time  for  a  book,  since  generally  he  is  under  no 
necessity  of  publishing  prematurely.  But  the  publication  of  a  new 
edition  is  sometimes  beyond  his  control.  When,  last  Spring,  I  re-com- 
menced my  lectures  upon  Church  History,  a  sufficient  number  of  copies 
of  this  text-book  were  not  to  be  obtained ;  I  was  therefore  obliged  to 
supply  my  pupils  with  the  separate  sheets  as  they  came  from  the  press, 
and  to  finish  tiie  preparation  within  a  limited  time. 
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I  have  been  accustomed  genendlj  to  correct  the  last  proof-sheets 
with  my  own  hands,  but  on  the  present  occasion  I  spared  myself  the  an- 
pleasant  task  of  reading  to  find  typographical  errors ;  and  I  committed 
to  my  students  the  work  of  diligently  watching  for  these  marks  of 
human  frailty.  Their  keen  young  eyes  have  discovered  some  mistakes 
of  this  kind ;  and  not  to  mentibn  those  which  arc  unimportant,  and  are 
easily  seen  and  corrected,  I  will  only  notice  that  instead  of  Eugentui 
VI, ,  on  p.  279,  Eugenius  lY.,  should  be  inserted;  and  instead  of  1835, 

in  the  third  line  from  the  bottom  of  p.  405,  1853  should  be  printed. 

•  ••••••• 

Where  quotations  are  made  from  the  Fathers,  and  some  other 
writers,  and  frequently  the  precise  number  of  the  page  must  be  men- 
tioned, I  have  referred  to  the  following  editions :  Cypriani  0pp.  cd. 
Fell.  Amst.  1713.  Epiphanii  0pp.  ed.  Petav.  Par.  1622.  Hieronymi 
0pp.  ed.  Martianay,  where  Yillarsi  is  not  expressly  mentioned.  Justini 
0pp.  ed.  Otto,  Jen.  1847s.  Leon.  M.  0pp.  ed.  Ballerinii.  Origenis 
0pp.  ed.  Delarue. — G-erson,  ed.  Du  Pin.  Antu.  1706.  Ouicoiardini ; 
Yen.  1583-4.  Mattheus  Paris;  Par.  1644.  Melancth.  Epp.  in  the 
Corpus  Reformatorum.  Platina  1664.  Dutch  edit  Trethemii  Annales 
Hirsaug.  S.  Galli.  1690.  Sleidan.  Argent.  1555.  Sarpi  1699-4. 
Seckendorf.  Francof.  1688.     Kanke,  deutsche  Gesch.  3.  ed. 

While  the  work  was  passing  through  the  press,  and  after  those 
sections  to  which  they  referred  had  been  printed,  many  important  works 
have  appeared,  which  might  have  had  an  influence  upon  my  statements. 
I  will  not  mention  them  here,  for  after  a  few  months  such  a  list  would 
be  as  imperfect  as  before.  The  author  of  a  monograph  must  be  ex- 
pected, of  course,  to  understand  his  subject  better  than  others ;  but  he 
who  writes  a  general  history,  must  learn  from  many,  and  be  corrected 
by  almost  all. 

JxNA,  Feb.  27<A,  1854« 
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INTRODUCTION. 


a  SaifiUaritu,  Introd.  In  Hist  Eool  Jen.  T.  L 1094  YoL  IL  ed.  j:  A,  Sekmidt  ma  4.  F. 
Waleht  OmndB&tze  d.  mr  EHlst  nSttdgaii  YorbexvltiiiigBtohTen  il  B&dberkenntD.  OOtt  ed.  2. 1772. 
C  W.  FUkgge,  EinL  In  d.  Stadium  n.  in  d.  litentnr  d.  B«L  n.  KOaeh.  06tt  1801.  {/.  G.  Dow- 
Ung,  Introd.  to  the  Crlt  Btadf  of  Eool  Hiat  Lond.  1888.  &  J.  JarUn^  Bemarks  on  Ec&  Hist  Lood. 
1848. 9  Tola.  8.  Wi  Batm,  OoUege  Leott  on  See.  Hiat  Lond.  1845.  &  G,  CkimpbeU,  Lectt  on  Eco. 
Hiat  Lond.  1881 8.) 

CHAP.  L— PLAN. 

J!  J*.  Kotsgarten,  fiL  Stnd.  Plan  n.  Darat  d.  Allg.  KGeaoh.  B6vaL  1824.  UUmann,  tL  Btellmig 
dea  KHIat  in  nnarer  Zeit  (Stnd.  n.  Krit  1889.  p.  (WTssi)  J.  A,  U".  TUtmanny  flu  BebandL  d. 
KGeaoh.  yon.  anf  XTnir.  (Illgen'fe  Zeitacfar.  18891  toL  L  at  &)  Daub,  d.  Form.  d.  Dogmen  n. 
KHiat  (Zdtachr.  £  SpekoL  Th.  1886.  toL  L  H.  1.)  Mdhlsr,  ElnL  in.  d.  KOeacb.  (Hiat  PoL  BL  t 
d.  EaflL  DentadiL  1889.  toL  IY.  H.  1-&  n.  Geaamm.  Schir.  toL  IL) 

§  1.     The  Church  and  the  World. 

.  The  Church  was  originally  fomided  by  the  Spirit  which  prooeeded  from 
Jesos,  and  was  intended  to  embrace  in  its  communion  all  the  religions  life 
derived  from  !ffim,  or  in  connection  with  Him.  All  Churches  and  Scots  com- 
prehended in  this  spiritual  community,  are  only  different  manifestations  of 
the  same  Spirit.  The  Church  stands  in  contrast  with  the  Wbrld^  when  the 
latter  is  regarded  as  induding  all  forms  of  life  which  are  merely  natural,  and 
not  of  a  religious  character.  Espedally  does  it  thus  stand  contrasted  with  the 
State,  viewed  as  the  political  organization  of  the  people.  This  contrast,  how- 
ever,  is  only  in  particular  relations,  since  the  State  is  also  a  divine  institution, 
and  the  world  was  created  by  God  and  is  intended  to  be  gradually  pervaded 
by  the  Church.  Indeed,  the  Church,  in  its  character  of  the  earthly  kingdom 
of  God,  can  never  be  Mly  set  forth,  except  in  intimate  connection  with  the 
world. 

§  2.    Idea  of  Church  History. 

[P.  Schtfff.  A  Yindication  of  the  Idea  of  Hiat  Development,  Philad.  1846L 12.  Bee  also  bis  Hist 
9f  Apoat  Ohnroh,  New  York,  186&] 

The  Church  is  always  in  a  progressive  state ;  u  0.,  it  is  striving  to  be  a  per- 
petual manifestation  of  the  life  of  Christ  in  humanity.  In  other  words,  it  is 
always  aiming  to  exhibit  his  life  more  and  more  perfectly,  and  on  a  more  ex- 
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.  2  uttboduction.  chap,  l  vlas, 

tensiYe  soaie,  sometiines  in  conflict,  and  Bometimes  in  connection  with  the 
world.  Church  history  is  a  representation  of  the  Ohnroh  in  this  progressiye 
state,  hy  an  exhibition  of  the  £acts  which  have  occnrred  in»it8  conrse.  In  its 
scientific  form,  it  is  the  combination  of  all  those  indiyidnal  elements  which 
have  had  any  inflnence  npon  its  composition,  since  it  is,  1}  eritieaUy^  an  im- 
partial, honest,  and  strict  inquiry  into  facts,  and  into  the  extent  of  the  confi- 
dence which  can  be  reposed  in  their  proofs,  so  that  where  certainty  cannot  be 
attained,  a  knowledge  of  this  extent  in  its  different  degrees  may  determine 
the  scientific  character  of  the  narrative ;  2)  genetically,  a  statement  of  the 
facts  in  connection  with  their  causes,  taking  care,  however,  that  no  explana^ 
tions  are  given  inconsistent  with  the  proper  nature  of  the  idea  developed  in 
the  events,  or  with  the  peculiar  character  of  the  active  agents  in  them ; 
8)  theologically y  an  estimation  of  the  facts  in  their  precise  relation  to  the  reli- 
gions spirit,  allowing  no  preconceived  opinions  to  determine  what  has  actn- 
fllly  occurred  but  only  to  assist  in  understanding  them  as  we  find  them.  The 
correct  manner  of  narration,  or  the  historical  style^  is  that  which  the  student 
naturally  adopts  when  he  has  acquired  a  true  conception  of  the  events,  and 
then  fully  expresses  tiiis  in  living  flreshness  and  reality. 

§  8.    Proper  Province  of  Church  History. 

« 

Within  the  appropriate  department  of  Church  History  lie  all  facts  which 
either  proceed  directly  firom  the  common  Christian  spirit,  or  indirectly  are 
dependent  upon  the  oppontion  or  co-operation  of  the  world.  Some  of  these 
belong  necessarily  to  the  history,  and  are  essential  points  of  development  by 
which  the  Christian  spirit  must  be  represented ;  but  others  are  only  carefully 
selected  representatives  of  the  age  in  which  they  occur,  or  peculiar  manifes- 
tations of  the  Christian  spirit  in  some  important  individuals. 

1 4.    delation  to  the  General  History  of  Religion, 

Hist  g6n6nle  dee  o^rfimoniee,  mcean  et  ooatftmee  reL  de  tone  les  peaplei^  reprfieentto  par  iSgime 
deaalndee  de  la  mein  de  B,  Picard^  avec  dee  ezpUcet  hist  (Amat  ITSSas.  T  rotaw)  Par.  ll€lm, 
8  Tola.  J,  JMner$,  Allg.  Exit  Geaoh.  d.  SeUgtonen.  HaniL  1806fl^  %  Th.  JS.  V.  WaOUr,  Ideen  x. 
OeedL  d.  Entw.  d.  2ieL  GL  MOnch,  I8OS-I8IS1 8  Th.  Set^.  Omatant,  de  la  BeUglon,  oondd^r^  dana 
ea  Booioe^  aea  fonnea  et  aee  ddyeloppemenfl}  Par.  18S4B&  8  Th.  TTbera.  m.  Anm.  t.  Petri  BrL  1824s. 
tTola 

The  object  of  a  general  history  of  religion^  of  which  Church  history  is 
only  a  nngle  department,  is  the  development  of  the  religious  spirit  of  man- 
kind in  all  the  forms  in  which  it  has  appeared.  But  the  religious  peculiari- 
ties of  unevangelized  nations  are  only  to  be  introduced  into  Church  history, 
when  they  are  in  some  way  involved  in  the  aflTairs  of  Christendom  (general- 
ly, at  first,  in  conflict  with  it),  or  when  they  occasion  some  new  relations  in 
it.  For,  as  the  Law  waa  adapted  to  lead  the  Jew  and  Philosophy  the  Greek 
to  Christ,  the  same  result  might  be  produced  among  other  nations  by  their 
confidence  in  their  own  gods.  Accordfaigly,  as  Christianity  is  a  religion  for 
the  whole  human  race,  and  is  therefore  the  ultimate  point  and  perfection  of 
all  other  religions,  Church  History  should  be  the  oentral  point  of  all  histo- 
ries of  religion,  and  should  gradually  incorporate  within  itself  their  oolleoted 
results. 
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S  5.    Mod6  of  Treating  Ckwrek  Eistory. 

The  GhristUn  spirit,  in  the  deyelopment  of  its  inflmte  nature,  and  while 
gradually  approbating  aU  human  things  to  its  use,  is  destined  and  is  com* 
petent  to  be  the  religions  spirit  of  man.  This  result,  however,  wiE  be  ao- 
oomplished  by  means  aceordant  with  its  own  peculiar  law.  Aa  the  organs  by 
whioh  it  operates  are  necessarily  free  indiyldaals  and  nations,  free  even  for 
error  and  sin,  the  original  principles  of  the  Mstorioal  movement  must  neces- 
sarily assmne  an  endless  diversity  of  form  in  the  lives  of  individnals.  Hence, 
the  historicaljadgment,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  representation  of  the  events, 
mnst  seize  npon  all  these  as  points  of  development  which  find  their  own  ar- 
rangement, and  have  each  an  ^propriate  influence.  It  is  not,  however,  in- 
dispensable to  the  impartiality  of  the  historian,  that  he  should  appear  to  love 
nothing  and  to  hate  nothing.  It  is  only  needfid,  first  of  all,  that  he  should  nev- 
er place  the  actual  &cts  in  false  positions,  on  account  of  either  preferences  or 
aversions,  and  then,  that  he  should  recognize  those  conditions  under  which 
others  have  perhaps  necessarily  formed  opinions  and  sentiments  different 
from  his  own.  Indeed,  a  Ohureh  History,  in  which  the  author  exhibited  no 
distinct  ecdesiasticid  character,  and  did  not  imprint  this  with  clearness  upon 
his  work,  wonld  be  of  very  little  value  to  the  Ohureh. 

§  d.     Vdl/ue  of  Chwrck  Eistory. 

GrieOaeh^  de  E.  EoeL  UdUtste,  Jem.  177&  JF.  A.  SUhs^  ▼•  Blnfl*  ^«&  Klichenlitet  Stud,  mt  d. 
BUdongdM Ckm&tiis  n.  d.  Lebenu  Lpi.  1810.4  T.  A,  OortoM^  Or.  de  Boetotstfs  Cbr.  Hlat  ad  In- 
ftim.  Mfltomm  aatMUeiii  aooaiamod«te  tmdeada  Ckon.  1881 

The  absolute  value  of  Ohuroli  History  springs  from  the  fikct,  that  it  is  an 
expression  of  the  self-consoionsness  of  tiie  Ghoroh  with  respect  to  its  com- 
plete development.  From  this  is  derived  its  practical  necessity.  Whoever 
wishes  independently  to  direct  any  portion  of  the  Ohuroh,  must  participate 
in  this  self-conscioiianess,  or  he  will  neither  understand  its  present  position, 
nor  be  able  to  fbresee  and  wisely  affect  its  fdture  course.  In  this  is  involved 
its  utility  for  controversial  and  spiritual  purposes,  or  for  the  asdstance  of  Oth- 
er sciences.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  when  the  value  and 
object  of  Church  history  are  too  exdnsively  kept  in  view,  its  sdentifio  char- 
acter is  much  endangered. 

§7.    Sources^ 

jr.  IToleA, Exit KMhcT.d.Qa6Dend.KHl8t    CLpx^mO,)   GdttlTTS. 

Our  certainty  with  regard  to  &cia  must  depend  npon  the  sources:  1.  Ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  their  proximity  to  the  partioular  events  mentioned : 
a)  Oriffindl  documents  and  mmttuMntSj  which  prove  a  fiiot,  inasmneh  as  they 
ooDstitnte  an  element  in  it.  h)  Accounts  by  eye-witnesses  or  contemporaries. 
6)  Historical  writers^  who  draw  directly  fhim  sooroes  now  lost  Ilie  more 
remote  these  anthorities  are  from  the  events  narrated,  the  more  is  their  credi- 
bility liable  to  eritidsm.  2.  According  to  the  fbrm  in  which  they  exist :  a) 
Writings^  pnbMo  and  private,  without  a  uniform  preference  for  the  I6r- 
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mer.  (a)  It  is  often  very  diffionlt  to  prove  that  a  witness  was  either  able  or  will« 
ing  to  dedare  the  whole  troth,  eonoe  his  ability  is  often  affected  by  his  prcja- 
dices,  and  his  willingness  by  his  party  spirit  h)  ManwneniSj  not  only  works  of 
art,  bat  living  oommnnities.  e)  TraditianSy  among  which  legends,  being 
merely  the  work  of  the  hierarchy,  prove  only  what  were  the  views  of  the 
age  in  which  they  originated^  or  were  completed;  and  popular  stories  serve 
to  establish  an  historical  probability  in  proportion  as  they  are  wideiq>read,  and 
conformed  to  ciromnstances  which  have  been  otherwise  historically  authenti- 
cated, (b)  A  thorough  investigation  of  sources  is  indispensable  only  to  the 
historical  writer,  (c) 

S  8.    AuxUiary  Sciences. 

The  auxiliary  sciences  usually  mentioned,  such  as  Ecclesiastical  Philolo- 
gy, (a)  Ohronology,  (5)  Diplomatics,  (c)  G^eography  and  Statistics,  (d)  are  espe- 
cially necessary  only  to  the  ecclesiastical  historian.     But  C^eral  History, 

a)  (a)  8.  GondUonim  noya  et  ampUaaimA  coIIeotiQ,  ear.  J.  Dom,  ManMy  Flor.  et  Yen.  ITOtai  81 
vola.  fbllo.  Ganones  App.  et  Gondii  Saec;  4-7.  reo.  JZ  7.  Bntmt^  Ber.  ISSfc.  S  Th.  (BfbL  Sod.  P.  L) ; 
[Landon^  ICaniial  of  Coandlfl,  oomprMng  the  sabetanee  of  the  most  remaiUble  and  tanportaiit  ca- 
nona,  Loud.  184ft.  1  toL  12ma]  {fi)  Bnllariam  Soman.  Lnxemk  1727. 19  Tb.  £ ;  BoIIanim  ampUaak 
OolL  opw  O.  OocgwiimM^  Bom.  178toB.  28  Tola.  £;  Bnllariam  magnum  Bom.  (1768-1880)  opi  And^. 
AftoeaU  BarhcariHif  Bom.  ISSBaa.  8  Th.  £ ;  B5m.  Bnllariam,  a  AnaaQge  d.  Merkwflrdlgrten  Ballea, 
flbem.  nL  Bemerk.  t.  EiBentchmidt,  Kenat  1881£  2  vola;  Sammlnng  aller  Oonoordate^  y.  B. 
JHUneh,  Lpc  1880£  2  Tobi  (y)  Ck>des  litnrglcnB  Eod.  Uniyenae^  iU.  X  A.  AttMumua^  Bom. 
1748aBL  18  Th.  4.  (8)  Codex  regnlarnm  Monaat  ad.  Lttcat  noUtmUui,  Boul  1661. 8  Th.  4.  anx.  M. 
BrodUe,  Ang.  Vind.  1709. 6  Th.  £  (c)  Maxima  Blbllotbeta  yett  Paitnim,  Lngd.  1677aBL  28  Th.  t 
BIbL  yett  Fatram,  op.  And.  OaUandU,  Yen.  176688. 14  Th.  £ ;  eomp.  FaMeti  Bibl.  graoca  Hambw 
(170568. 14  Th.)  ed.  JSiariMS,  17908B.  12  Th.  4 ;  Sdioenwutnn,  BibL  hiat  litenria  Patmm  Lat  Lps. 
1792ss.2Th.(tUl  1476); .;:  G.  Walch,  BibL  patriatica,  Jea  177a  ed.  J>anM»  1884;  JKoaabr,  BlbL  d 
Eirchenyater,  Lpa.  ineea  10  yola. ;  AvgutU,  Ghreetomathia  patriatlca,  I4W.  1812. 2  Th. ;  J.  0.  V. 
EngOhardt,  Lit  Lelts.  s.  Yorles.  0.  d.  Patristik.  ErL  1828;  J,  IT.  LocKarer^  Lehxb.  d.  Patrologie, 
Mainz,  1887 ;  J,  A.  MdMsr,  Patrol  0.  Christ  Utenigeach.  edit  by  JMihmayr,  Batiab.  1840. 1  yol ; 
[Lib.  of  the  Fatben  of  the  H.  Cath.  Chnrdi  befbre  the  Diylaion,  Transl  bj  Engl  dergjrmen,  Ox£ 
188a  26  yola.  a]  ({)  Saim  du  Pfn,  BlbUothdqne  dea  aatenis  eodMaatlqnee  (Par.  1686te.  47  Th.) 
Amst  16908a.  19  Th.  4,  and  Bibl  dea  anteon  adparte  de  la  commanlon  de  TSgUae  Bool  Far.  ITlSa^ 
8  Th. ;  eomp.  Siehard  Bimon^  Critique  de  la  Bibl  de  Mr.  dn  Pin,  Par.  1780. 4  Th. ;  C<xm,  Bcripto- 
nmi Eod.  litenria (Lond.  1689)  ed.  8 Ozon.  17408B.  21!\i.t\  J.  A.  FabrMi,  Bibl  Bod.  Hamb.  in8. 
£  I^uad.  Bibl  Latina  mediae  et  Inflmae  aetatia,  Hamb.  1784a8.  6  Th.  anx  ifaiwC,  Palay.  1754.  8  Tb. 
4;  Hiat  littSralie  de  la  France,  par  dea  zdig.  BAnMlctlna  de  8.  Mawr^  Par.  178888. 20  Th.  4; «;:  & 
AMemami,  Bibl  orientalla,  Bom.  1719b8l  4  Tb.  £  Butte,  Omndr.  d.  Chr.  lit  (till  16th  t&DlL\ 
MOnat  1828, 2  yola.  ft)  Ada  Sanctornm  qnotqnot  toto  orbe  colantnr,  edd.  Jo.  BoUandut  alOqna 
Anty.  1648-1791 68  Th.  £  eomp.  Be  proaecntlone  operia  BdUandiani,  Namnr,  1888;  Bonner  Zelt^ 
Bohr.  £  PhU.  n.  Kath.  Th.  H.  17  A  20 ;  Vogd,  Bmsh.  v.  WQrdJgnng  d.  Legende  (lUgenlB  Hiat  Tbeol 
Abhh.  1824  yol  VLL  p.  140bb.).  e)  BohleienruuAsr,  Daiatea  dea  Tbeol  Btndlmna,  2  ed.  S  190r. 
[Brief  Ontline  of  the  Study  of  Tbeol  An.  Translated  by  Wm.  Farrer,  with  Beminia,  of  S.  J^dlnbi 
186a  &  S IM.] 

a)  J.  a  SiUceri,  Thesauros  eod.  e  patribua  graeda,  Amst  (1682)  1728w  2  yola.  t;  C.  du  Freane, 
OloBsarium  mediae  et  Inflmae  graedteiiS)  Lngd.  168&  2  yola.  £ ;  ^fuad.  Gloeai  mediae  et  ln£  latinita- 
tia,  Par.  1788BaL  6  yols.  £  and  othen;  {Addunff)  Oloaai  maanale  ad  Soriptt  mediae  et  in£  latlnitatifl^ 
Hal  17728flL  6  Th. ;  Gloaaariea  of  the  Germanio  and  Bomanto  Langnagea;  [G.  O.  ZmoCs,  Essay  on 
the  Origin  and  Formation  of  the  Bom.  Langg,  Ozfbrd,  184a  8.]  h)  Aerae :  ab  urbe  oondita,  Selend- 
damm,  Hispanica,  Diodetlana  dye  marlyrum,  Oonstantinc^litana,  indlctlonum,  Dionyslana,  oompi 
L'Art  de  yMller  lea  datea  lee  fUta  hiatoriqnea,  par  un  rdigi  B4n6dietin,  Par.  176a  8  yola.  4.  nony.  ed. 
p«r  FfUott  de  &  Alait,  Par.  1818a.  28  Th. ;  X.  Jdeler,  Lehrh.  d.  Chronol  Brl  1881;  S.  SHneb- 
mHer,  Prakt  Handbuch  d.  Hist  Chronol  Lps.  1840 ;  [ZC  NicdUu,  The  Chron.  of  Hist  2  ed.  Loud. 
1840. 1  yol  8 ;  J.  Baydn^  Diet  of  Datea  to  All  Ages  and  Nations,  Lond.  1846;  Blah'''t  Chroo.  a&d 
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the-  hiitorj  of  Jansprndence,  and  the  history  of  Philosophy  and  of  litenif- 
tnre,  are  all  of  great  importanoe  as  preparatory  sciences  to  Church  History, 
since  they  present,  in  a  complete  form,  subjects  which,  on  acconnt  of  their 
individual  connection  with  the  Churchy  are  touched  npon  bnt  slightly  in 
Church  history,  and  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood  except  in  their  com- 
plete relations. 

§  9.    Dimsicn, 

As  every  thing  in  a  progressive  state  must  be  regarded  in  an  order  of  suc- 
cession, all  history  is  necessarily  arranged  according  to  time.  But  individual 
groups  of  things,  similar  in  nature,  and  connected  together  by  causes  of  a 
more  definite  character  than  mere  temporal  contiguity,  are  often  found  spring- 
ing up  in  the  same  periods.  Hence,  the  arrangement  according  to  time^  must 
bo  modified  by  another  according  to  the  subject.  The  division  according  to 
periods  aims  to  assign  some  definite  limits  for  the  scientific  view.  This  math- 
ematical division  by  arbitrary  intersections  is  the  more  inadmissible,  when 
the  lines  which  are  drawn  pass  through  some  event  which  constitutes  an 
epoch,  and  produces  a  thorough  transformation  of  the  Ohnrch.  The  essential 
developments  of  the  Christian  spirit  which  have  hitherto  been  made,  are 
Catholicism  aad  Protestantism;  and  the  principal  organs  by  which  it  has 
acted,  have  been  the  Greco-Boman  and  the  Germanic  national  spirit.  Accord- 
ingly, the  history  of  the  Church  is  naturally  divided  into  Three  Ages^  and  each 
of  these  into  Two  Periods.  L  AndcTU  Church  History ^  until  the  establishment 
of  the  holy  Roman  empire  among  the  Germanic  nations,  800 :  Greco-Roman 
civilization  in  the  ascendant,  but  gradually  declining,  partly  on  account  of  its 
own  weakness,  and  partly  because  lost  in  the  German  nationality.  The  First 
Period  extends  to  the  victory  of  the  Church  under  Constantino,  812 ;  Estab- 
lishment of  the  Church,  and  development  of  Catholicism  in  the  midst  of  tri- 
umphant conflicts  and  aufferings.  The  Second  Period  exhibits  the  Church,  on 
the  one  hand,  as  the  established  Church  of  the  empire,  attending  to  the  com- 
pletion and  establishment  of  her  faith,  and  on  the  other,  striving  to  alky  the 
3torm  of  national  migrations.  IL  Medieval  Church  History^  until  the  Re- 
formation, 1517:  sway  of  Romano^ermanic  Catholicism.  The  Third  Pe^ 
riod  extends  to  the  time  when  the  papal  despotism  attains  its  greatest  ascend- 
ency, under  Innocent  HL,  1216 :  victory  of  the  papacy  over  all  opposition. 
The  Mwrth  Period  presents  us  with  the  gradual  decline  of  Catholicism,  and 
some  tokens  of  a  coming  reformation.    III.  Modem  Church  Mistory  until  the 

Hist  Tables ;  new  ed.  tnd  eont  to  the  present  time^  Lond.  1850. 8 ;  (k^rd^  Ghron.  Tables  of  An.  A 
Mod  Hist  oont  to  1880.  Oz£  1889.  £  end  EaMs  New  Analysis  of  Ohrao.  de  Oeog.  new  ed.  eor.  and 
imp.  Lond.  1880. 4  toIsl  8;  JIaskelFt  Chron.  Yiew.  New  York.  1845] ;  F.  JPiper,  Kircbenrechnnng, 
BerL1841.  4;  [&  F,  JaroU,  Cbron.  Introd.  to  Chnreh  Hist  New  Yoik.  1860.8;  JT.KBtddU, 
Bodesu  Gbron.  Lond.  1840.  a]  o)  J»  Mabitton,  do  ra  dlplomatica,  ed.  S.  Par.  1709.  £ ;  ScMnemann, 
Volbtttnd.  System  d.  Allg.  Blplomatlk.  HamlK  1801.  S  volsi;  [Dtplomatlca»  as  the  Germans  use  tbe 
word.  Is  the  Sdence  whieh  treats  of  diplomas^  e.  g.  BaDs^  Bileft,  Charters)  Patents,  Ac]  d)  OaroU 
a  &  PavXo^  Oeographia  sacra  (Par.  1641.  £)  Amst  1704  £ ;  F.  SpanhenM^  Geogr.  sacra  et  eoo.  (0pp. 
Lo«l  1701. 1  Th.  £) ;  J.  B.  T.  WiUsch,  Handb.  d.  KirobL  Geogr.  n.  Statist  bis  zn  anlkng  d.  16  Jahrh. 
BrL  1846L  S yol& ;  A.  W.  Jf98«r,  Hieiographle,  Gesoh.  d.  K.  in  Landdharten,  Elbert  1822s&  8  Th.  £; 
J:JS.T.  IBHnA,  Atlas  aacers.eccL  Goth.  1848.£;  StUndUn^KlntiLQcotst.JL  Stetistlk.  Ttlb.  1804 
8  Th. ;  .7.  Wiffff&rt,  KirehL  StatlaUk.  Hamb.  184&B.  8  yols. 
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present  time:  oonfliot  of  Protestantism  with  Oatholieism.  The  F^fth 
extends  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  1648 :  i>artial  victory  of  Protestantiam, 
and  the  new  determination  of  Catholicism.  The  Sixth  Period  shows  ns  the 
conflict  between  ecdedastical  usages  and  religions  independence.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  the  arrangement  according  to  subjects  are :  1)  The  territo- 
rial extension  of  the  Ohnrch ;  (a)  2)  The  constitntion  of  the  Ohnrch,  and  its 
relation  to  the  State ;  (h)  8)  The  development  of  the  Ohristian  spirit,  with 
respect  to  doctrine  and  science ;  (e)  4)  The  popnkr  life  of  the  Ohnrch,  (d) 
and  the  system  of  pnblic  wordiip.  (e)  Bnt  this  mechanical  framework  is 
formed  only  very  gradnally.  That  relation  is  always  to  be  made  most  promi- 
nent which  is  really  predominant  in  each  age.  Some  elements,  as,  e,  ^.,  the 
Papacy  (/)  and  the  Monastic  Orders,  (g)  appear  as  independent  gronps  only 
in  a  few  periods.  After  the  Reformation,  the  separate  Ohnrdhes  form  essen- 
tial distinctions.  Every  Period,  then,  mnst  form  an  arrangement  ont  of  its 
own  materiids,  nnder  the  direction  of  no  other  law  than  that  which  requires 
a  vivid  pictni:e  of  each  age,  derived  from  all  its  ecdedastical  rehttions. 

a)  J.  A.  ^WfrtetvSt  ttlLxxUgto  laz.  ey.  totl  <Nrl»i  exnriena, «,  Dodds  proiMigatonim  dir.  fiaeroram. 
Hambw  178L  A;  P.O.  OraUanue,  Tm  e.  Geach.  (L  Urspr.  il  Fortp&mz.  d.  Chiistenth.  In  Earopa, 
T&b.  1766ts.  2  Th. ;  F:  jSroum^  Hkt  of  fhe  Prop^g.  of  Christ  unang  Heftthen  dooe  the  Befonn. 
Lond.  1814. 2  vols. ;  C.  G.  Mmnhardtf  Yn.  «.  Allg.  M1iiri<wiig<wcJi.  Bas.  1B28. 6  Tb.;  t^  Wiffffvtt 
0€ficb.  d.  Ecang.  Mlaai  IMSol  S  votow;  [a  T.  jamnhardt^  OhrtetlaD  MteloiM^  Tnct  Boe.  Lond.  1840. 
18;  J.  0.  CJUndeiy  Orlg.  and  Htot  (^  MiaBloDa,  BoaUm.  1888.  S  yola.  4;  ffuU,  Hist  of  Ghr.  Mladous, 
ttom  the  Bet  to  the  Pruent  Time.  Edinb,  1842.  12.]  l)  Petnu  ds  Marco,  Das.  de  conoordia  saoer- 
dotti  et  imperii  a.  de.  Ifbertattbos  EocL  Gallic.  L  YIIL  ad.  SL  BaluwivM,  Par.  1668.  t\  J.  ff.  Boehmw, 
Lps.  1708.  t;0.  J.  Fiamck,  Geach.  d.  EirchL  OeaeDadmftBTerfua.  Hnan.  ISOSsa.  6  yola. ;  a  Rifd^ 
Gesch.  Dant  d.  Verb.  sw.  K  n.  Btaat  Mainz.  1886. 1  Th.  (tOl  JasUfilan  L) ;  Thomaatini,  Tetos  et 
nova  Bod  disclpUna  drca  beneflcla.  Lucl  1728. 8  Th.  f. ;  Rieherii^  Hlat  Gone  generaliun.  Colon.  1680. 
8Th.  4;  F.  Waleh^  Entw.  e.  yollat  Hist  d.  KVera.  I^n.  1759;  BUMdenmai€r,  Geaob.  d.  Biaebofs- 
trahlen.  Tab.  1880 ;  J.  Ant,  a.  Aug,  7%ein&r,  Die  EinflUir.  d.  enwnng.  EhekMlgk.  d.  G«totl.  AHenb. 
182a  (new  tit  1845.)  8  yote.  e)  C  W.  Flugga,  Geach.  d.  TheoL  WlaBensefa.  (tiU  the  Bef.)  HaL  ITMta. 
8  vols. ;  JT.  F.  Stdudlin,  Geach.  d.  TbeoL  Wiaa.  aelt  Yerbreitnng  der  alten  Uterator.  G6tt  18ia  t 
2  yola. ;  F.  Walcf^  Vollst  Hist  d.  Eetsereien  (tOl  the  image  oontroy.)  Lps.  17628a,  11  voU ;  D.  p€ta- 
«4iM,  Opna  de  tbeol.  dogmatibTia  (Par.  1644aB.  4  yok  f.)  ed.  Th.  Aletkimu  {OUrieM\  Anty.  (Amat) 
1700. 6Tb.  C;  ff.  JTfo^ Lehrb. d.  Di^esdu  Mainz.  18878a.  2  yola.;  Jf. MUmeker,  Handb.  d.DGeach. 
(tiU  1604.)  Marb.  1797fla.  4  yola.  ed.  8  yola.  L-HL  18178.;  Jhid,  Lebrb.  d.  DGeecb.  a^ll- 
1810.)  m.  Belegen  n.  d.  Qoellen  yon  D.  v.  CWn,  Caaa.  1882aB.  1  ds  2  HOIfte,  1  Abtb.  Fortg.  y.  JTm^ 
dddber,  2  Abtfa.  1888;  AugtuU,  LehrK  d.  DGeaeb.  Lpi.  (18O0i  1811. 18Ba)  1885;  Saumgctrten  Orw 
a<iM, Lebrb.  d.  DGeaeb.  Jen.  1882;  2  Abtb.  n.  Comp.  d.  DGosch.  Lpz.  1840-46L  2  Th.;  Ji  G.  V, 
Engdhardt,  DGeech.  Nenst  1880.  2  yds. ;  F.  K.  MeUr,  Lebrb.  d.  DGeaeb.  Gleas.  1840;  K.  M, 
ffctgetiJbaclh,  Lebrb.  d.  DGeaeb.  Lpz.  1840-41.  2  Th. ;  F.  Ch.  Baur^  Lebrb.  d.  DGesdi.  Btattg. 
1847;  Th.  JRi^/bM^^Iiiil.  In  d.  DGeadi.  Panblm.  1880;  [A Tnoslatlon of  tbe  Doetrlnal  Hlatotj  of 
JfiMfiaeA^r,  baa  been  pnbliabed  by  Dr.  Murdoek.  New  Hayen.  1880.  12:  A  Tranalation  of  Hagm^ 
laOCa  Doct  Hist  by  O.  W.  Buck,  waa  pnbUahed  In  GUvke'd  Ed.  For.  TheoL  Lib.  1846.  2  yols.  12.] 
d)  Acta  BttDctoram  (i  7  nt  b.)  SiaufOtn,  Geach.  der  Slttenlehie  Jean.  G5tt  1799. 1828.  (tm  1299.)  4 
yols.  n.  Geach.  d.  da.  Moral  a.  d.  WiederanfL  d.  Wisa.  G«tt  1808;  J.  G.  MOUer,  Bellqnlen  alter 
Zelten.  Lpz.  1808881  4  yola. ;  Keander^  Denkw&rdigkeiten  ana  der  Geach.  dea  Ghijatenth.  nnd 
GhrlstL  Lebena.  BrL  (18288&)  18258.  8  yola.  «)  JR  Marttne^  de  antlqnia  EcoL  ritlbiia,  ad.  8l  Anty. 
1780SS.  4  Tb.  £ ;  A.  A.  FdUooia^  do  Ghr.  Eccl.  prtmaa,  mediae  et  noyfas.  politla.  (Ne^  1777.  Yen. 
1782. 8  Th.)  edd.  RUt^  et  Brawn,  GoL  1899-8a  8  Th.  reyiaed  by  Bifiierim,  Mainz.  182Sml  7  Th. 
in  17  yola. ;  XocAarar,  Lebxt).  d.  Ghr.  ArebEoI.  Frankf  1882;  J.  Bingham^  Originea  a.  anttqultatea 
eoo.  ex.  AngL  (Antiquttlea  of  tbe  Chnrdi,  [Lond.  new  ed.  1846. 2  yoI&]  and  othwa,)  lat  red^  GrU* 
choviua,  Hal.  (1724Ba.)  1758bs.  U  Th.  4;  F.  IT.  SheiwuHild,  KfrohL  Arch.  BrL  1880;  AvguiU, 
Handb.  d.  Ghr.  Andi.  Aoazog, a.  d.  Denkwilrdigkk.  (1817aa.  18  yols.) Lpz.  1886b.  8  yols. ;  C  CF. 
BUgd^  Handb.  d.  (TbrlstL  Altherthftmer,  in  Alpbab.  Grdn.  Lpz.  1886bb.  4  yola. ;  W.  Bdhmar,  Ghr. 
SlrchL  AltberAumawisB.  Bred.  1886-9.  2  yola. ;  [J.  K  Riddle^  Man.  of  CAir.  Antfa.  Lond.  1886L  8;  L, 
CMmnan^  Antt  of  the  Ghr  Ghnreb,  tranal.  and  oomp.  from  AugutU,  And.  1841. 8.] 
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OHAP.  n.— GENERAL  UTEBATURK 

Stdvdtin^  OMch.  n.  Utantar  d.  EGeeob.  edit  hy  HemMn.  Haan.  1827.     [K,  B.  JTagenbadhj 
EDcykL  Q.  MeUiodoIogle  der  TbeoL  Wta.  8  ed.  p.  294  Lpz.  1851.  a] 

§  10.    Pohmcal  Church  History. 

A  general  Church  History  could  not  be  reasonably  expected,  until  the 
Chnrch  was  snffiodently  extended  to  embrace  a  large  family  of  nations.  It 
was  not,  in  &ot,  written  nntil  the  Ohnrch  had  become  divided  and  the  newly 
organized  party  felt  the  necessity  of  connecting  itself  with  antiquity,  and  of  dis* 
torbing  the  historical  basis  of  the  Catholic  Chnrch.  Snch  was  the  object  of 
Matthias  Flacivs  Illyricus^  when  he  edited  the  Magdeburg  Centuries,  (a)  in 
which  was  enlisted  all  the  Protestant  learning  of  the  age.  It  was  distin- 
goished  for  its  familiarity  with  original  authorities,  for  its  frequent  citations, 
for  a  criticism  which  paid  no  deference  to  earlier  writers  on  the  same  subject, 
and  for  its  passionate  style  of  controversy.  For  more  than  a  century  fd!ter« 
wards,  nothing  was  published  but  text-books  formed  from  the  materials  sup- 
plied by  the  Centuries,  and  written  in  the  same  spirit.  In  the  Beformed 
Churches,  the  elementary  studies  of  literary  men  were  turned  principally  to 
individual  portions  of  the  general  subject  to  reftite  some  particular  assertions 
of  the  CathoUo  writers.  /.  H,  EotHnger  was  anxious  to  compose  for  his 
Church  a  work  Qf)  of  a  partisan  character  like  that  of  the  Centuries,  but  his 
History,  except  in  whatever  relates  to  the  Oriental  and  Helvetio  Churches, 
indicates  a  limited  knowledge  of  original  authorities,  and  is  mingled  with 
much  irrelevant  matter.  Spanheim's  Church  History  (e)  presents  a  very  rigid 
investigation  of  historical  questions,  but  it  was  principally  aimed  against 
Baronius.  The  Catholic  Church  soon  perceived  that  very  little  advantage 
was  to  be  gained  by  merely  contending  against  the  Centuries,  and  that  it 
must  supplant  that  work  by  another  of  a  superior  character.  Intrusted  with 
such  a  task,  Oasar  Baroniui  wrote  his  Annals  ((2),  in  which  were  incorporated 
vast  treasures  of  original  documents,  selected  with  a  keen  sagacity  and  zeal 

f)  X,  8.  Oypriani^  t.  Unproag  il  Waefasfhnm  d.  Pspsth.  Goth.  1719.  and  often.  FrkC  1788 ;  A, 
Bmjoer,  Hist  of  the  Popes  to  176&  (oont  Ij&K  Cot^  8  yola  8ra  Fbilad.  1840) ;  F.  Waloh^  Entw.  & 
Voltet  HUrt  d.  Pttpste^  Lps.  (1756.)  1768 ;  X.  71  SpUUer,  Qesch.  d.  Papsttb.  edit  by  (hirUU  n.  Pavlm. 
Hdlb.  1826;  J,  A.  Ihr&nU,  Oeadi.  d.  Papste^  a.  d.  Fr.  Lpa.  182&  S  Tola. ;  O,  J.  W^er^  Papetth.  n. 
Pipste.  Stottg;  1881 9  Tb.  \J,  Banite^  Hist  of  the  Popea^  tranaL  by  ifriL  Aumn,  8  ▼ola.Sm  Lood. 
1840.  and  by  IT  iT.  JC«Qsr.  Philad.  1848. 8 ;  I>«  Oyrmenin,  Hlat  of  tbe  Popea.  Pbllad.  1846. 1  yoL  8.] 

00  i2>  Ho9f^niaM  de  monachla,  L  YL  (Tig.  1688. 1608.)  Oen.  1699.  t\A.D,  AUettrra^^  Aacetloon 
8.  Origg.  rai  Monaat  (Par.  1674  4.)  ree.  Ghtdt,  HaL  1782 ;  K  Seiyoi,  Hist  dea  Qrdrea  MooMtlqaea, 
Par.  (171488.  8  Tb.)  18298B.  10  Tb.  4;  Gnlna  1840.  6  Tb.;  Uber.  Lp&  1768B8.  8  Tb.reyiBed  by 
Crome,  Ptagm.  Geaeh.  d.  Mdncfaaoid.  Lpz.  177488. 10  voU, ;  {O.  J,  Wtber)  Die  UdnehereL  Stattg. 
1819a.  8  Tola. ;  X.  JfUnoA,  GeadL  d.  HAnebfh.  (a  oollectlon  of  materials)  Btattg.  18Sa  2  to1&  ;  [iS:  P, 
J>ay^  Monastic  Inatitatlona,  tbelr  Ori^  Prog.  Nat  and  Tendency.  Lond.  2  ed.  ISma  1846 ;  G»  SmU- 
liannt^  Hlat  of  Hooaat  OrdetfB.  Lond.  1608.  a] 

a)  Eccleataatlea  HIatoria,  integram  Eodealae  Ch.  ideam  oomplectena,  eongeata  per  aliquot  atadio^ 
BOB  et  ploe  Ttroa  In  nrbe  Ifagdeborgloa.  Baa^  1S69-74. 18  eentnriea,  t ;  New  ed.  by  Bawngarien  and 
8end«r  Nftmb.  1757-6&  broken  off  with  the  6th  toL  I)  Hlatorla  SoeL  N.  T.  Tig.  1661-67.  9  toI& 
till  end  or  16th  cent  the  9th  toL  hy  J,  J,  Bottingtr,  the  eon.  e)  Snnuna  Historbe  eocL  (Logd. 
1689-94.)  Lpx.  1698. 4  [HJa  work  ia  abridged  and  tranaL  with  additions  by  G,  Wright.  Lond.  Sto 
16S9.]    d)  Annaleb  eedesiaaUd  a  a  n.  ad  a.  1198.  Bom.  1688-1607. 12  Tb.  t  and  often. 
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in  behalf  of  the  Boman  sopremaoy,  from  the  archives  of  the  YaticazL  The 
errors  and  partialities  of  the  Oardinal  were  encountered  by  the  critioal  labors 
of  the  Franciscan  Fami^  in  which  were  exhibited  a  learned  love  of  tmth  and 
a  Gallioan  attachment  to  liberty,  (s)  In  Italy  nnmerona  continuations  and 
abridgments  of  the  Annals  were  produced,  in  the  same  spirit  which  the  orig- 
inal anthor  had  displayed,  but  not  with  equal  talent.  The  continuation  by 
Saynaldui  [till  1565]  is  the  only  work,  whidi,  in  its  abundance  of  materials, 
can  be  regarded  as  nearly  a  rival  of  that  which  precedes  it(/)  A  similar  hon- 
or was  sought  by  SacharelU^  (g)  in  opposition  to  the  later  historians  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  and  in  the  composition  of  his  work  he  posseased  similar 
external  advantages,  but  he  displays  hardly  equal  diligence  in  the  use  of  them 
except  in  his  earliest  volumes. 

§  11.  French  Ecclesiastical  Historians, 

Oatiiolic  writers  of  history  are  always  restrained  by  a  certain  prescribed  mode 
of  treating  their  subject,  but,  within  tiie  limits  required  by  this,  those  who  be- 
longed to  the  French  school  attained  a  scientific  character.  The  peculiar  quali- 
ties exhibited  by  them  were  the  result  not  merely  of  the  independent  spirit  and 
position  of  the  Gallican  Church,  but  of  the  influence  of  an  age  in  which  the 
learned  classes  redeemedfrom  obscurity  inmiense  coUections  of  materials.  Such 
was  the  spirit  in  which  wrote  the  Dominican  Natalis  Alexander  [Noel],  always 
learned,  dry,  and  scholastic ;  (a)  Fleury^  the  hermit  in  the  midst  of  a  court, 
devotional,  gentie,  versatile  and  copious,  (b)  Bossuet,  whose  History  of  the 
World  19  written  in  an  ecclesiastical  spirit,  with  logical  eloquence,  and  an  ap- 
parent insight  into  the  ways  of  Providence,  which  implies  that  the  dever 
Bishop  of  Meaux  must  have  been  as  familiar  with  the  court  of  the  Most  High, 
as  he  was  with  that  of  his  sovereign ;  (c)  and  finally  the  Jansenist  (Sebastian 
le  Nain  de)  Tillemonty  whose  Memoirs  are  a  conscientious  and  ample  collec- 
tion of  the  more  ancient  original  authorities,  (d) 

§  12.    Protestant  Scientific  Church  History. 

Instead  of  regarding  history  as  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  eccle- 
siastical disputants,  Calixtus^  in  a  series  of  monographs,  pointed  out  the  sci- 
entific advantages  of  an  unbiassed  investigation  of  facts ;  and  Arnold  was  en- 

s)  Crltlea  blBtorieo-chronolo^oa  in  Annales  BaronlL  Ant7.  (Genev.)  170S.  1727. 4  Th.  £  /)  An- 
nales  eooL  18-81  Th.  Som.  1646--77.  Oolon.  199Sbl  ;  the  whole  ooUeetion  1^  Baronios,  PagI,  Saj- 
naldiia,  eta  ear.  JfamL  Loa  1788-69.  88  Th.  £  [The  Annalee  Eod.  are  to  be  oontinoed  hf  Aug. 
Thelnsr^  from  1678  till  now ;  8  vola.  have  appeared  In  1858.  Bome.  185&  £]  ff)  Histoiia  eooL  Bom. 
irn-NL  86  Th.  4  (tm  1186.) 

a)  Belecta  Hiatozlao  eod.  capita  ot  in  looa  qjoadem  inaignU  dio.  hiatoricac,  dhron.  et  dogm.  Par. 
IfiltS^  84  Th.  (16  oentoriea).  Later  editions:  Hiat  eooL  Yet  et  N.  T.  ed.  MansL  Loo.  178SL  8  Th. 
£;  Baaaana  177&  9  Th.  £  I)  Hiat  eodeataatiqae.  Par.  1W1-1780l  80  Th.  4.  and  often  (tffl  1414.) 
tranaL  into  (he  Lat  ItaL  and  Germ,  oontinned,  withont  aoitable  qoaUAoatlona  for  the  woik,  by 
Jean  Claud  Fdbrs.  Par.  1786-4a  80  Th.  4  and  by  Aleae,  La  Oraim.  Par.  1778-7&  6  Th.  [The  irork 
of  Fleoiy  ia  in  part  tranaL  into  Bog.  in  6  tola  4.  and  la  in  oomae  of  pnbL  by  J.  K  Nmaman,  Ozon. 
1848.]  e)  Blscoon  aar  rHIatoire  nniTeraeUe  depnls  le  oommenoem<»it  da  monde  Jiuqa^li  Templre  de 
Chailee  Magne ;  [Par.  1848.  18ma  and  in  8  mag.  vola.  &  tranaL  by  J2<eA>  Spenioer,  Lond.  1780. 8.] 
d)'M6molre8  poor  serrir  ^  mist  eod.  dea  alx  pr6mlen  altelea,  jiuUflte  par  lee  dtatSons  dea  anteuit 
originaaz.  Par.  1888aaL  16  Th.  4  and  often. 
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oouraged  by  bis  Fiotism,  and  a  strong  predileotion  for  saoh  studies,  to  searoh 
eagerly,  for  traces  of  the  Christian  life  in  those  persons  who  had  in  each  cen- 
tury been  njected  by  the  Ohnrch.  (a)  The  liberal  tendency  of  the  former,  and 
the  pious  spirit  of  the  Litter  writer,  were  equally  opposed  to  the  established 
Ohurch  of  their  day.  Weismann''t  gentle  love  of  truth,  made  him  strive  to  re- 
concile both  these  tendendes  in  his  selection  of  important  events,  (b)  Mo^ 
9heifn,  conscious  of  historical  talents,  with  a  power  of  combination  always 
bold,  and  sometimes  extravagant,  and  an  acquaintance  with  men  in  various 
and  Mendly  relations,  is  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  master  of 
ecclesiastical  historical  writing,  (c)  Kezt  to  him,  Cramer  was  distinguished  for 
his  accurate  delineation  and  careful  investigation  of  the  dogmatic  history  of 
the  middle  ages,  (d)  while  Semler^  with  no  attractions  of  style,  and  no  per- 
ception of  the  peculiar  condition  of  earlier  times,  but  with  a  lofty  indepen- 
dence, was  always  plunging  anew  into  the  trackless  abyss  of  ancient  sources,  {e) 
In  the  position  thus  acquired,  but  with  a  more  believing  spirit,  Schrbckh  has 
written  a  Church  History,  which,  after  it  ceased  to  be  a  tedious  Reader,  as  it 
seemed  to  be  in  the  earlier  volumes,  and  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  scientific 
work,  is  equally  trustworthy  with  respect  to  its  materials,  and  ample  in  its 
details.  The  last  volumes  were  added  by  TzBchirMTy  with  k  fresher  energy, 
and  more  decided  sentiments.  (/}  Writers  of  a  liberal  tendency  followed  the 
path  marked  out  by  Semler.  SpitUer  gave  to  Church  History  a  more  anima- 
ted and  secular  aspect,  and  at  the  same  time  traced  more  perfectly  its  con- 
nections with  General  History,  (g)  EenJce  treated  it  rather  as  if  it  were  a 
history  of  religious  errors,  and  a  court  before  which  was  to  be  arraigned  all 
kinds  of  spiritual  despotism.  When  writing  of  events  subsequent  to  the  Be- 
formatlon,  his  work  is  especially  valuable  for  its  accurate  regard  for  even  un- 
important matters ;  but  it  is  often  lifeless,  and  tinged  with  the  strongest  pre- 
jadices  of  his  age.  (A)  As  soon  as  the  opposition  to  the  ecclesiastical  spirit 
of  earlier  times  had  become  developed  into  a  well-defined  subjectivity,  a 
higher  scientific  character  was  supposed  to  be  attained  by  the  affectation  of 
extreme  indifference.  Schmidt  collected  materials  exclusively  f^om  the 
sources,  (i)    ^ngelhardt  gives  us  a  clear,  calm,  and  fri^^d  account  of  the  na- 


a)  UnparfheylMbA  Klreben-  a.  Ketzer-Hlst  (Frk£  IttWa  t  1729.  4  Th.  4.)  Seluiffli.  1740n.  8 
Th.  £  V)  iBtrodnctio  in  memonblliA  eooL  niAximo  Saeoalomm  prlmoram  et  noTlnlmoraiii  (Tnb.  1718. 
3  To1&)  H«L  174BL  8  toIsl  4  e)  His  principal  complete  work  la,  Inatitatlonam  Hist  eccL  uitiquae 
«t recentlorifl^  L  IV.  Hebmt  (176S.  4^)  1764  4;  Ubera.  n.  verm.  t.  <^  «.  BiiMm.  Lps.  1701^7&  9 toIr. 
and  \tjJ.  12.  AM«9«2, Hdlbr.  (1  a;  8  Toki  1770flL)  176teL  7to1&;  compi Xfiel^  Kamtlo de J.  L. 
Moibemlo.  Odtt  1887.  4 ;  [TransL  into  Eng^  with  notes,  by  J.  Mwrdodk  New  Tork.  8  yds.  Sva  8 
ed.  1841.  and  by  A,  MeLalns^  with  notes,  and  often  reprinted;  his  Gommentarit  de  reb.  Chr.  ante 
Ooost  has  been  recently  transL  into  EngL  by  Dr,  Murdoch.^  cQ  BotautCt  EinL  in  d.  Oesoh.  d. 
Welt  n.  BeL  fikbers.  mit  AbbandL  Term.  u.  fbrtges.  t.  Cramm',  Lpi.  (1748sa.)  1757fls.  8  toIb. 
«)  Historiae  eecL  soleeta  capita.  HaL  1767fli.  8  Th. ;  Versncbe  e.  frnehtb.  Ansa.  d.  KGesch.  HaL 
iTTSso,  8  Th. ;  Vera.  ChriatL  Jahib.  HaL  1788.  8  vols.  /)  ChristL  KCksch.  (tlU  the  Kefbrm.)  Lpx. 
1788-1806L  85  Th.  a  ed.  1-18  to1&  1778-1808 ;  KGesch.  since  the  Bet  Lps.  1804-10. 10  Th.  g)  Orund- 
riss  der  Oesch.  d.  ObristL  Ehrche.  Q«tt  1789L  5  ed.  cont  UIl  the  present  time  by  G.  J.  Planok, 
QMt  1818 ;  In  SpiHUr^t  works.  Stnttg.  1887.  toL  IL  h)  Allg.  Oesch.  d.  Chr.  Kirehe  nach  d.  Zeit- 
fblga  Bnnmschw.  178S-18ia  8  yols.  6  ed.  of  1st  As  8d  yds.  4ed.or8d  ft4thT0ls.  and  8  ed.of  6th 
AOthTola;  the  hMt  ed.  of  yola.  Ifli  6s;  after  a  oareAiI  revision  (so  as  even  to  lose  many  of  its  origi- 
nal peoaliaritSesX  edited  and  cont  (7th  de  Sth  yol&)  hyX&  Voter,  The  Hist  slnoe  the  Befbrm.  yola. 
^^  Vater  has  also  comprised  in  1  Th.  (1888.)  and  published  as  Th.  9.    0  Handb.  d.  Chr.  KOeeoh 
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ked  fiicts,  and  he  often  desoenda  to  the  minntest  particulars,  (i)  The  pnbli* 
cation  of  the  original  anthoritieB,  which  had  been  oantionsly  commeneed  with 
a  profosion  of  literary  treasnres  by  JOam^  (2)  was  oonttnned  by  G%e$d&r,  with 

t  much  judgment  in  his  selections  and  in  his  critical  remarks,  and  a  ronning 
commentary  upon  his  citations,  (m)  Sometimes  Tables,  and  well  digested  ex- 
tracts, are  nseftil  in  giving  a  general  view  of  the  whole  field,  (n)  8tdudUn^$ 
Text-Book  is  a  convenient  collection  of  general  facts,  with  a  few  traces  oX 
the  Kantian  philosophy.  Karb^t  was  o(»npiled  with  diligence,  and  not  with- 
out el^anoe,  but  it.  is  without  accuracy  or  character.  AttgrutPs  is  a  rapid 
and  convenient  survey  of  the  whole  subject,  especially  of  that  part  which 
relates  to  the  Reformation.  EehaiC»  is  an  extended  lable  of  contents,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  the  secular  department  of  ecdeeiaBtical  history. 
Lckng^i  is  a  return  to  the  Protestant  controvendal  style  of  writing,  but  with 
a  laxer  faith  in  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  of  human  reason  itself,  ip) 
The  attempt  which  Mafrhti'Mch^  made  to  construct  a  philosophical  system  of 
Church  History  was  abandoned  at  an  eariy  stage  of  the  work,  but  it  was  ftiU 
of  promise.  (^)  The  decidedly  pietutic  tendency  was  for  a  long  time  repre- 
sented only  by  MUner,  whose  object  was  entirely  practical  and  devotional 
and  did  not  lead  him  to  study  the  sources,  (s)  until  Ifeander  gave  it  a  sd^i- 

.^  tifio  character,  by  referring  to  the  ori^nal  authorities,  developing  its  doc- 
trines in  an  intelligent  manner,  and  giving  prominence  to  the  long-neglected 
representations  of  the  Christian  life.  Though  affectionately  attadied  to  the 
Church,  he  was  tolerant  toward  all  who  opposed  it  on  merely  doctrinal 
grounds,  and  clothed  all  his  descriptions  with  an  ample  devotional  dr8pery.(r) 
In  these  respects,  as  well  aa  in  others,  the  Church  History  of  Ouericke  is  oidy 
a  dependent  abstract  of  his  work,  characterized  by  the  same  Christian  sin- 
cerity, but  with  a  zeal  so  ardent  for  strict  Lutheranism,  that  it  finally  became 
littie  more  than  a  severe  lecture  upon  the  apostasies  of  more  recent  times.  («) 
In  the  Beformed  Church,  Jacc^  Bagnctge  still  pursued  the  plan  of  repelling  Bos- 
suet's  reproaches,  by  flutening  them  upon  his  opponent's  own  Church ;  but 
he  has  imitated  too  closely  the  models  which  he  had  chosen  from  the  Frendi 


Glees.  1801-20.  6  Th.  2  ed.  1-4  Tb.  1825-2T.  (tffl  Innocent  ni)  cont  by  F.  W.  BeUb^rg^  7  Tb.  Gi6& 
1884  k)  Hmdb.  d.  KGeecb.  ErL  1888b.  4  vols.  2)  Lehrbu  d.  KGeaoh.  JeniL  1818-88.  ft  to1&  ; 
Ennge£  Zasammeost  d.  KGescb.  Jena.  1824  m)  Lebrb.  d.  KGkeeh.  Bonn.  1824-40.  2  vole,  end 
StoIs.;  1  Abth.  (tOl  164&)  4  ed.  of  let  yoL;  1  &  8  Abtfa.  1844i  8  ed.  of  2d  vol;  1  de  8  Abtb. 
1881s.;  [tnuisL  In  S  to1&  by  &  Damidaon,  Edlnb.  184e-68.]  «)  VaUr^  Synebron.  TebeUen  d. 
KGeecb.  HaL  (180&)  oont  by  j:  a  ThUo,  6  ed.  HsL  1888.  t ;  Tdm9  ffald,  Hist  ecA  YL  prlornzn 
Saec.  synoptice  enamta.  Ham  1880 ;  Medll  aevi  (604-86&)  P.  1. 1882. 4;  J.  T.  Z.  Dam,  Kircbta- 
blst.  Tab.  J«na.  188&  t ;  a  Wakl,  EGeseb.  In  BUdern,  fdr  Btndironde  n.  Candldaten.  Metawn. 
1840.  t ;  (Amosements)  L.  Lange,  Tab.  d.  K-.  il  DGesch.  Jena.  1841. 4 ;  .T.  Jf.  Schroeotht  Hist  xe- 
llglonis  et  ooeL  Christ  Ber.  1777.  ed.  7.  cor.  MarhHiucks.  1828  \J,0.a  Schmidt^  Lebrb.  d.  KGeedh. 
GiessL  (1800L 1808.)  1880^  o)  Sl&udUn,  UnlTonalgesch.  der  Gbr.  Klrche^  Han.  1807. 0.  veibk  u.  tattgs^ 
A.  Y.  F.  A.  ffoUhauwn,  1888 ;  F.  A.  Ntuibe^  Comp.  Hist  Ecd.  ao  eacroram  christ  Lpx.  1688 ;  Au- 
gwH^  Hist  eoe.  Epitome.  Lpa.  1884;  F,  JReAm,  Grandr.  d.  Gesob.  d.  Elrcbe,  mit  bes.  B&cka.  ant  d. 
Tdftsflc  den.  Marb.  1886 ;  Lobag,  Lange^  Lehrbu  d.  Cbr.  KGescb.  tat  Yertfaeid.  Belbst  v.  Fort- 
blld.  d.  Prot  Kirchew  Lpx.  184A.  p)  UnlTonal-Klrcbenblst  d.  Christentb.  Srlang.  1801  1  Th. 
g)  [Hist  of  the  Church  of  Christ  Lond.  6  vols.  Sra  1824  4  vols.  &  1884  with  a  conttnnatioii  by  J, 
JShott.  Lond.  1828. 4  vols.  12;  Fhilad.  2  vols.  12.  1845.]  r)  AUg.  Geech.  d.  Chr.  Bel  n.  K.  bis  anf 
Bonlfu  YIU.  10  vols.  Hamb.  1846;  [G«n.  Hist  of  the  Cbr.  BeL  and  Cborch,  transL  by  X  Tbrray, 
4  vols.  8vo.  Boston.  1847-«1.]    a)  Haadb.  d.  KGescb.  HaL  (1888-44  8  vols.)  8  vols. ;  Abriss  d. 
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literatDie  of  his  time,  (t)  Venema's  Church  History  is  simply  an  excellent 
collection  of  original  anthorities.  (u)  A  few  compendimns  contain  all  the  re- 
sults of  the  studies  in  ecdesiastioal  history,  so  far  as  these  had  been  attained 
when  they  were  respectlTely  written.  That  of  Boyaard  espedally  was  writ- 
ten with  remarkable  aoooracy  and  care.  (9)  SchUiermacher^  in  his  oral  com- 
munications, endeavored  to  effect  a  union  of  the  liberal  and  pietistic  tenden- 
cies, and  has  executed  in  a  rather  fragmentary  manner,  a  plan,  in  which,  the 
ordinary  materials  being  presupposed,  is  represented  the  intensive  and  exten- 
sive development  of  the  new  principle  of  divine  life  which  emanated  from 
Christ.  (t0)  Niedner  has  contributed,  in  addition  to  this,  a  work  which  is 
something  between  a  text-book  and  a  manual,  presenting  not  merely  a  dry  col- 
lection of  thoughts,  but  an  abundance  of  elementary  views  of  individual 
subjects,  (r)  Among  the  histories  adapted  to  popular  use,  (y)  may  be  men- 
tioned the  work  of  Cffinarer^  which  was  at  first  designed  to  be  a  history  for 
the  €tonan  people;  but  it  finally  became  an  ample  representation  of  the 
subject,  and  generally  depended  for  its  materials  upon  the  best  authorities. 
The  strongly  marked  pecnliarity  of  this  work,  sometimes  in  a  paradoxioal 
manner,  but  frequently  with  much  good  sense,  breaks  through  the  devotional 
phrases  even  of  his  authorities.  (2) 

§  13.    WHten  of  the  German  Catholic  Church. 

It  was  not  until  Joseph  II.  attempted  to  draw  away  the  German  Church 
from  its  connection  with  Bome,  that  an  independent  and  liberal,  but  rather 
rash  and  contracted  interest  in  the  ecclesiastical  afi&irs  of  previous  times, 
began  to  be  cultivated  in  Germany.  In  the  commencement  of  this  movement, 
JBayhOj  in  his  rough  style,  neglected  nothing  which  could  injure  the  hier- 
archy, (a)  Dannenmayr,  with  more  caution,  and  more  general  views,  pre- 
pared a  text-book  for  the  Austrian  schools,  (b)  and  B.  Wolf  sent  forth  what  de- 
servea  to  be  called  a  satire  rather  than  a  history,  (c)  A  movement  of  a  higher 
order  received  its  original  impulse  from  the  Protestant  Church.  Stolberg^ 
with  the  zeal,  the  unction,  and  the  unconditional  fi&ith  of  a  proselyte,  but 
with  a  benevolent  and  glowing  spirit,  has  presented  the  more  benign  aspect 
of  Catholicism,  whUe  writing  and  singiog  the  History  of  the  Jewish  people, 


KGeaeh.  HaL  ISOw  t)  HleMre  de  r^Iisedepnis  Jtons  Chr.  Eotterd.  1609;  [Par.  17m  2  Tolfl.  41 
«)  iDsdtdtlones  Hist  eocl.  V.  et  N.  Lngd.  177780. 7  Th.  4  till  1600.  9)  J.  A,  TurreHni,  Hist  EocL 
comp.  Qsqne  ad.  a.  1700.  Oen.  1784.  ed.  et  eoattnnavit  J,  Blmcnia,  Hal.  1700;  Ueben.  n.  tartge&.  t. 
TdUn&r.  KdnigBb.  1750;  P.  K.  Jiablonaki,  Institt  Hist  obrlst  Fret  ad  V.  1768fla.  2  Th.  ed.  a 
•mend.  K  A.  Sehttln,  1788&  Th.  IIL;  Hlstorlam  Bae&  1&  add.  Stotch,  1767;  emand.  ScMdUdana^ 
1786;  W:  MUtuoher,  Lehrb.  d.  KQescb.  Marb.  1804;  2d  ed.  by  Waehler,  1815;  8d  ed.  hjB&ekhatu, 
1826;  P.  Si^Hede  de  Oroot,  Institt  Hist  eoa  Gronov.  1885;  H  J,  XoyaardSj  Ck>mpi  Hist  ecc 
chr.  TriO-  •^  Bb- 1840-&  2  Faso.  v>)  Oesch.  d.  Chr.  Elrche^  edit  by  Btmnell  BrL  1840 ;  (Works, 
Abth.  L  ToL  IL)  0)  Gesoh.  d.  Ohr.  Klrche^  Lehrbnch.  Lps.  1846.  y)  Espeeiallj:  C  Judd,  Gcsch. 
d.  Ohr.  Eirohe.  BrL  1888 ;  M  ThMs,  Enrze  Qesch.  d.  Chr.  Klrehei  ZOr.  1840 ;  Alb.  Baur,  d.  EGesch. 
in  g«dr&Bgter  Uberslcht  Welm.  1846 ;  Beribert  Jtou,  Allg.  Geseh.  d.  Chr.  Elrche  (deatschkath.). 
Ffkr  das  deatsehe  YoDc.  Frkt  1846.  •)  Allg.  EGesob.  Stattg;  1841-44  8  vols.  (tlU  the  ooraineneo- 
ment  of  the  11th  oent) 

a)  Synopsis  Hist  BeL  et  EooL  Chr.  methodo  systematica  adambrata.  Prag.  1785.  EinL  in  d.  Chr. 
BsL  n.  KGesoh.  Prag.  1788sl  2d  (modified)  ed.  ITMl  C^hr.  Bel.  tl  EGesch.  (bat  one  Per.)  Pr. 
178e-0&  4  Tola  b)  Institt  Hist  EocL  Vien.  (1788.)  1806. 2  Th.  Thread  of  the  narrative  after  Ban- 
(Oolleglenheft)  2  ed.  BottweiL  182S-&  4  Th.    e)  Gesch.  d.  ChristL  BeL  n.  Elrche.  ZOr.  1792. 
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and  of  the  ancient  Chnrdh,  A  oontiniiation  of  his  history  by  another  hand 
was  merely  a  htbored  effort  to  attain  the  same  style,  (d)  With  the  same  gen- 
eral views,  but  with  more  aoonracy  and  science,  JKaterkamp  wrote  a  history, 
in  which  he  has  exhibited  a  more  profound  acquaintance  with  the  original  an- 
thorities  in  his  representations  of  the  particular  characters  and  circumstances 
of  the  Church,  (e)  The  liberal  school,  which  now  sought  to  accommodate 
matters  as  much  as  possible  with  the  hierarchy,  was  represented  by  BiUer^  (/) 
and  in  the  eztensiye  and  popular  work  of  Locherer^  (g)  in  many  respects  Uke 
that  of  Schroeckh.  The  narrative  of  BuUenstcck  is  carefully  limited  to  a 
mere  statement  of  facts,  (h)  In  other  places  the  various  parties  were  in  di- 
rect hostility  to  each  other.  The  hierarchical  method  of  writing  history  was 
defended  with  keen  wit  by  Hortig^  the  continuation  of  whose  work  by  DoU 
linger^  is  written  in  a  less  animated,  but  in  a  more  serious  strain.  In  his  re- 
vised edition  the  latter  has  promised  a  great  work,  in  which  those  fftbles  of 
the  hierarchy  which  are  altogether  untenable,  are  to  be  given  up  as  indiffer- 
ent, but  every  position  capable  of  any  defence  is  to  be  maintained  with  all 
the  weapons  which  a  learned  ingenuity  can  supply.  His  text-book  contains 
merely  tiie  external  fiu^ts  of  lustory.  (t)  On  the  other  hand  BeiMin-MMegg 
has  composed  a  prolix,  declamatory,  and  flippant  libel  upon  ecclesiastical  an- 
tiquity, and  of  course  feU  out  with  his  own  Ohuroh.  (£)  AUog  again  pre- 
sents a  specimen  of  a  rather  clumsy  but  spirited  attempt  to  transfer  a  Protes- 
tant form  to  a  Oatholic  position,  (Q  and  Annagam  has  compiled  just  such  an 
artiess,  rude,  and  tiresome  History  of  the  Church,  as  was  common  in  Qer- 
many  before  the  time  of  Joseph  U.,  and  as  may  even  now  be  seen  in  many 
an  obscure  seminary,  (m) 

STh.  d)J'.Z.«.iaM6«r7,GeMh.d.BeLJ.aHambi  1806-181&  16 Tfa. (tfll  14Sa)  8 ed.  of  1. 9  Th. 
ISia  Index  by  MotUb,  Vien.  n.  Hamb.  1880l  9  Th.  oonL  by  F,  B,  o.  K^ru.  Mente.  1825-1848. 16-49 
Th.  Index  by  aaruten,  Mentx  1884.  «)  KOesch.  MOnster.  1819-8a  4  Th.  (tiU  1078.)  f)  Httidb.  d. 
KGesoh.  Elberg.  Bonn.  1896-8&  8  toIs.  1886. 9  ed.  of  1  A  9  toIi.  g)  Oeaoh.  d.  Ghr.  B«L  n.  Ktrebe. 
BaTensb.  1894-88.  8  Th.  (tUl  107&)  h)  Inrtitt  HlttorlM  EoeL  ST.  T.  Tien.  1889-81  8  Th.'(tm  1517.) 
€)  Htndb.  d.  Chr.  KO«0ch.  t.  EorUg^  beend.  t.  J>SUiiig§r.  Ludah.  1898. 9  Th.  Newly  reTiaed  by 
DSatngw  (Oeach.  d.  Chr.  E.)  Landsh.  18886. 1  toL  1.  9  Abth.  (In  put  till  168a)  By  the  atmo, 
Lchib.  d.  KGesch.  Begensb.  1886«.  9  toI&.  [«/.  J.  Ig.  DdlUnger,  Hist  of  the  Ghnich.  Tnuu.  by 
RL  OxBL  Load.  4  yob.  Sva]  k)  G«0ch.  dM  Ohrtrtentfa.  Frolb.  1880b.  1  Th.  In  9  Abth.  (tOl  1894) 
t)  Univoraal-gotch.  d.  Chr.  Klrehei  Mains.  (184L 1848.)  1844.  m)  OoBch.  d.  Chr.  Kirche.  MOnst  18498L 
8  Yola.  Comi>.  Jon.  L.  Z.  1844  N.  1448S.  [Eng.  Gen.  EooL  Hlstt  arc  Wm,  Paknert  Compend.  ScoL 
Hist  5  ed.  Oxford.  1844  G.  Waddinffkni^  H.  of  the  Chnrch  to  the  Bet  Lond.  1888.  9  Tobi  A  eont 
throngh  tha  Bg£  Lond.  1888L  9  to1&  a  J*  Pri^ttUy,  Cton.  H.  of  the  Chr.  Choroh,  Lond.  1808L  6  yola. 
&  Janet'  li.  of  the  Chr.  Chnroh  to  the  17th  oentnry.  Lond.  1886. 9  yola.  &  M,  Butter,  H.  of  the  Chr. 
Church.  Now  York.  &  (Z  .i.  Ooodrieht  Choroh  Hlat  Burlington.  1880.  8.  R  SUdHng,  H.  of  tiio  Chr, 
Cborch  (a  Cont  of  Mllner),  8  yola.  Jbond.  1849.] 


ANCIENT  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

FIRST  PERIOD.  ' 

FROM    CHBI8T    TO    C0N8TANTINE. 


§  14.     C^meral  View  and  Original  Authorities. 

I.  1)  All  Mcleelastical  writers  of  this  time.  Fngments  of  those  vorks  which  have  been  lost  in : 
Ordb€,  Splcilegiam  Patnim  et  Haeretiooram  Saeo.  L IL  et  IIL  Oxon.  (1898.)  1700. 1714  8  vols.  RoutK, 
Beliqniae  saome,  s.  anctonim  fere  deperdltoram  L  et  IL  Saeo.  Fragmenta.  [Edit  altera.  Oxon!  1347. 
4  voIbl]  S)  Fngments  of  EBQ«alippi  ^wofuHiiuera  r&y  4Kit\ij<rtaimKwy  irpd^€w  in  Rouih,  vol. 
L  p.  187BBb  JSu$ebU  iKKXnffMoriitii  hropla.  Ed.  VaUHue.  Far.  1609.  t  JP.  Zimmermannt  Frcfl 
1828.  S.  P.  4.  ffeUUehen,  Lihe.  1837s.  8  Th.  4  Burton,  Oxon.  188&  8  toK  [A  new  transL  with  Life 
of  £a&  Lond.  1848.  8.]  8)  RtUnart,  Acta  primomm  martTrom,  ed.  8L  Amst  1718.  t  repw  Oalunx, 
Ang.  y.  ISOSl  8  Tols.  4)  Passages  from  writers  not  Christian :  Josephna,  Snetonins,  Tadtos,  Plinlns, 
DIo  Osasiiu^  ScriptoroB  Hist  Angnstae,  eta  exphUned  in  ITath^  Lardner;  Colleetion  of  the  Jewish 
and  Heathen  testimonies  of  the  Christian  reUglon.  Lond.  1764fls.  4  vols.  4  IL  TUlemarU  {%  11.  nt  d.) 
CUHd  Hist  eooL  daomm  prioram  Saec  Amst  1716^  4  MoaKemiide  rebus  Christianonim  snte  Const 
OommentariL  Helmst  175B.  4  [transL  bj  Yidai,  8  Tola,  a  Lond.  18ia]  SemUri  Obss.  qnibna  Hist 
Christian,  illnstntar  nsqae  ad  Const  HaL  1784  K  W,  MiOman,  Hist  of  Christianity  from  the  Birth 
of  Christ  to  the  extlnetion  of  Paganism  Vol  the  Soman  Empire.  Lond.  1840. 8  yoIs.  [with  notes  bj 
Mwrdock,  8to.  New  York.  Kay^t  Ecclee.  Hist  of  8  and  8  Centt  8to.  1888.  8  vols.  8,  IHruU,  Hist 
of  the  Else  and  earlj  Prog,  of  Christlanitj.  8  toIsl  8to.  Lond.  W.  M,  Jhylor,  The  Hist  of  Christian- 
ity, from  its  Promnlg.  to  its  legal  estab.  in  the  Bom.  Empire.  12mo.  Lond.  1844  K  Barton,  Lectares 
upon  the  Hist  of  the  Chr.  Chnroh  from  the  Ascen.  of  J.  Christ  to  the  conversion  of  Const  4  ed.  18mo. 
Lond.  184a  Botwri  MOiar,  Hist  of  the  Propag.  of  Christ  Lond.  8  yola.  8ra  1781. 8  ed.  Wtn.  Cave, 
Lives  of  Fathers  of  the  ftrst  fonr  ages  of  the  Ghorcb.  Lond.  8  volsi  fid.  1688-87.  new  ed.  bj  H.  Cary, 
184a  SToliL  &  M  Ohm,  Prim.  Chr.  or  BeL  of  the  Ana  Christians,  ed.  by  Cbty.  Ox£  1840.  &  FhUip 
Behalf,  H.  of  the  Apostolic  Chnroh,  transL  by  E,  D,  Teomana,  New  YoriL  185&  S,  vol.  L  Samuel 
JBOM,  HJst  of  the  Early  Christians.  Lond.  1858.  J.  O,  Bob^rtaon,  Hist  of  the  Christian  Chnnsh  to  the 
Pontit  of  Oreg.  the  Great  Lond.  185&  a] 

In  the  history  of  the  world,  Olassic  Heathenism  appears  as  a  single  form 
of  hmnan  life,  on  the  development  of  which,  its  time  was  ftilfiUed-;  and  Ja- 
daism  appears  as  a  great  prophetic  system  accomplished  hy  Ohristianity.  The 
Jewish  yeil,  nnder  which  the  latter  made  its  appearance,  was  removed  hy 
Paul,  and  when  the  Grospel  had  heen  proclaimed  in  all  parts  of  the  Roman 
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empire,  the  fonus  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilization  'be9ame  incorporated  in 
the  Ohnrch.  But  in  the  mean  time  a  prodigiouB  straggle  was  conmienoed  by 
the  general  spirit  of  antiquity.  The  Chnrch,  not  so  much  by  intellectaal 
weapons,  as  by  its  labors  and  sacrifices,  was  so  completely  victorions,  that  at 
the  end  of  this  period  the  Roman  empire  was  nnder  the  necessity  of  either 
becoming  Christian,  or  of  being  utterly  subverted.  During  tins  straggle,  with 
no  aid  from  the  State,  and  with  no  external  interference,  the  Church  devel- 
oped its  appropriate  Oonstitntion.  With  the  exception  of  individual  in- 
stances of  extravagance  or  timidity,  its  morals  and  its  discipline  were  of  the 
strictest  kind,  and  the  private  life  of  its  members  was  serious  and  heavenly. 
The  religious  feelings  of  the  people,  excited  by  Gredan  philosophy,  and  strag- 
gling with  subtle  foreign  elements,  now  sought  to  attain  definite  and  fixed 
forms  of  thought.  The  Period  may  be  naturally  divided  into  two  sections, 
the  first  containiog  the  historical  conditions  under  which  Ohristianity  was 
introduced,  and  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Ohurch,  until  £he  death  of  the 
last  of  the  Aposties,  near  the  dose  of  the  first  century,  and  the  other  embra- 
cing the  formation  of  the  Oatholio  Ohurch.  The  Acts  of  the  Aposties,  by 
ImTca^  are  the  commencement  of  a  Ohurch  History,  limited  by  the  personid 
knowledge,  position,  and  object  of  the  writer.  It  presents  us  with  the  actual 
establishment  of  the  Ohurch  in  its  two  prindpal  departments— among  the 
Jews  by  Peter,  and  among  the  Glreeks  by  Paul,  (a)  The  authentic  episties  of 
these  aposties  are  the  most  trustworthy  monuments  of  the  Apostolic  Ohurch. 
MegeHppui^  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  committed  to  writing 
every  thing  he  thought  worthy  of  preservation  in  the  Apostolic  traditions,  (b) 
The  first  proper  history  of  the  Ohurch  (till  824)  was  written  by  MuMu$  of 
Oaeaarea^  under  the  impression  whidi  the  great  revolutions  of  Ins  age  pro- 
duced upon  his  mind.  Though  he  was  affected  by  the  prejudices,  he  possessed 
also  the  advantages  of  his  position,  and  while  he  probably  omitted  some  things, 
we  have  no  evidence  that  he  has  stated  what  is  untrae.  (e) 

a)  Sohnedt&tiberg^  1L  d.  Zweck  d.  App.  Oesob.  Ben.  1841.  b)  ICuteb,  H.  eoo.  IL  28.  IIL IC 19. 
lY.  TflL  IL  28.  Oomp.  Sieran,  eaUL  c.  28.  SohuUhesa,  Hege&  prinoeps  aactor  remm  Chr.  Tor.  1888. 
c)  With  regu4  to  his  aathoritleB  and  credibility :  ModUr^  Hafiu  181&  (Aroblv.  t  EOeech.  toL  IIL 
Bt  1.)  DaftMf  Jen.  1816w  P.  L  Kestner  Ooett  1817. 4  JSeuterdcM,  Lond.  Goth.  1828.  Himutra,  Tn^ 
•d.  Bh.  1888.  JcteAmannt  In  mgens'ZeitBchr.  1889.  TL  2,  F,  G,  iKaur,  eomptzatiir  Sna.  Hlttorfte 
pwens  enm  parente  Hlstoiianun  Hexodoto.  Tab.  1881 4. 
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DIVISION  I.    ESTABUSHMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CJHAP.  I.    nrrRODUOTORY  HISTORY. 
I.  Classio  Hbathsnibm. 

OreuMTt  Symbolik  u.  Mythologle  d.  alten  Yolker,  beflb  d.  Grlocben,  Lp&  u.  Bumst  (ISlOn.)  lS19u. 
Th. ;  Sautf  Bymb.  n.  Mytii.  o.  die  Natanel.  d.  Alterth.  Stattg.  1886 ;  Lobeok,  AglaopbamnB  b.  da 
TheoL  myptleoe  Qneoonun  gkojAb.  Beglom.  1S29. 9  Th. ;  0,  MuOer^  Prolegomena  m  e.  wIbb.  MythoL 
05tt  1886.  [Introd.  to  a  Sdentlflo  Syst  of  Myth.  traiiBL  by  J,  Ldkih.  Lond.  1844.  8];  P.  van  Ztm* 
(ur^  JSV-otMMT,  tllst  de  U  drilleatton  morale  et  reL  dee  Qrecs.  Groen.  1888^48.  8  Th. ;  EagA^  PhJL 
d.  BeL  BrL  1888.  toL  i.  p.  14888.  Phil  d.  Geaeh.  Ba  1887.  p.  8888S. ;  P.  F.  Stuhr,  die  BeL  Systemo 
d.  HeUenen  In  ihrer  gesdi.  Entw.  Bri.  1888 ;  JC  W.  HtiffUr^  d.  Bel.  d.  Griecben  tl  Bdmer,  Brsodenb. 
1845.  [  W,  SnUtk,  Diet  of  Gr.  A  Bom.  Myth.  Lond.  1844-49. 8  yola.  9.  T.  Dwighi^  Gr.  k.  Bom.  Myth. 
New  York.  1849. 18]  i—Ber^.  CimHani,  da  Poly tb^lsme  romain.  Par.  188a  2  Th. ;  ffartunff,  d.  BeL  d. 
B5mer.  ErL  1880.  8  yoIs.  ;  Ch.  Wala,  de  reL  Bom.  antlqalas.  Tab.  184&  4  P.  L—Thdvck^  U.  d.  Weeen 
n.  dta  EiolL  d.  Heldenth.  (Neandoi's  Denkwurdigfc,  toL  L  modified  in  the  8d  ed.)  [A,  Tholtusk, 
Nature  &  Moral  Infl.  of  Heathenlam,  tranaL  by  B.  Emetwn,  in  Biblical  Bep.  tat  1882.  and  in  Clarke'* 
BibL  Cab.  vol.  28.  Edinb.  1841] ;  Im,  JSTUuch,  CL  d.  BeligioDabegr.  d.  Alten.  (Stad.  a.  Erit  1838. 
Tol  L  H.  8a.)  \—F.  Jacobs^  Q.  d.  Erziehang  d.  Hellenen  z.  BittUchk.  (Verm.  Bchrr.  Lpz.  1829.  P.  IIL) 
Heidentb.  a.  Chrlatenth.  (Lpz.  1887.  Th.  YL) ;  JT.  GruMiten^  fi.  d.  Sitdiohe  d.  blld.  Eanst  b.  d. 
Griech.  Lpa.  188&  (lUg.  Zeitaohr.  toL  IIL  at  2.)  iJ.  SL  John,  Maanera»  Costt  Arts,  &a  of  Ane.  Gr. 
Lond.  1842. 8  Tola.  8 ;  JL  Sate,  PabL  A  Priv.  Lift  of  the  An.  Greeka,  tranaL  fhtm  Germ.  Lond.  1888. 
8 ;  W.A,  Becker,  Gallaa^  or  Bom.  Boenea  of  the  time  of  AagnatoBi  illaat  the  maaneis  and  oaatt  of 
the  Bomana,  tranaL  from  the  Germ,  by  F.  Mdedljb.  Lond.  1S44.  8L  On  the  State  of  Man  before  Chrla- 
tiaalty.  Lond.  184&  12.] 

{  15.    Popula/r  Life  among  the  Greeks. 

The  original  civSlizatioii  which  had  preYailed  in  some  portioBS  of  the 
East  had  finally  beoome  torpid  within  limits  immntablj  fixed  by  the  com- 
bined infinence  of  caste  and  despotism.  Bat  nnder  the  delightfiil  Aij  of  bean- 
tifol  Greece,  the  purely  earthly  life  of  man,  in  the  midst  of  efforts  to  attain 
social  freedom,  and  triumphant  straggles  against  the  monarch  of  the  Eastern 
world  (after  490,  b.  o.),  became  dcYeloped  in  its  fairest  natoral  perfection. 
Borne  on  by  yonthfbl  energies  and  a  noble  spirit  of  refinement,  directed  by 
a  dear  understanding  and  a  wise  moderation,  it  received  still  higher  lustre 
and  distinctness  fh>m  a  state  of  art  which  gave  utterance  to  what  is  beyond 
expression,  and  proclaimed  the  reconciliation  of  the  spirit  with  outward  nar 
tare.  Even  when  it  presented  nature  in  its  utmost  nakedness,  it  preserved  a 
chaste  moderation,  and  when  it  portrayed  the  darker  aspects  of  our  earthly 
existence,  it  always  made  liberty  and  beauty  triumphant.  Grecian  manners 
and  sdence  were  carried  by  travelling  expeditions  and  colonies  to  the  shores 
of  Asia  lOnor,  Sicily,  and  Southern  Italy,  and  finaUy,  by  means  of  Alexan- 
der's conquests  (after  884),  Grecian  civilization  became  established  over  all 
the  Eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

§  16.    LmiU  of  Oreeian  Beflnement 

Man  was  regarded  only  as  a  citizen,  and  all  virtues  had  relation  to  the 
glory  of  his  native  land.  The  firee  action  of  the  citizen  was  founded  upon 
an  order  of  slaves.  A  part  of  the  women  were  confined  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  domestic  life,  and  another  purchased  a  participation  iq  manly  plea- 
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snres  and  more  attraotive  refinements,  with  a  proportionate  loss  of  womanlj 
dignity  and  domestic  happiness.  The  XK>litical  power  of  the  several  States 
was  developed  and  consumed  in  factions  contests  and  civil  wars.  Even  in 
the  brightest  days  of  Greece,  civilization  had  to  contend  with  remnants  of 
ancient  barbarism  and  its  bloody  crimes. 

§  17.     The  Bdigion  of  the  Oreele. 

The  celestial  world,  in  which  the  Greeks  believed,  was  only  an  ideal 
transcript  of  their  ordinary  life,  embellished  by  the  hand  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  art.  Even  the  fiandftd  relation  of  sex,  which  they  ascribed  to  theii 
deities,  though  borrowed  fh>m  oriental  allegories,  was  so  modified  by  the 
poetic  imaginations  of  the  Greeks,  as  only  to  reflect  and  justify,  as  in  a  mir- 
ror, the  playM  spirit  of  the  people.  This,  however,  exerted  no  very  cor- 
rupting influence  upon  a  people  whose  matrimonial  life  was  guarded  by  usages 
and  laws,  and  whose  vigorous  energies  were  controlled  by  the  gymnasium, 
and  a  predominant  taste  for  the  beautiful.  But  every  thing  great  or  beauti- 
ful in  common  life,  was  adorned  and  consecrated  by  some  connection  with 
the  gods  of  their  country.  It  was  for  this  reason  that,  although  the  people 
were  sincerely  attached  to  their  deities,  and  their  religious  services  were  joy- 
ous festivals  embelliahed  with  all  that  art  could  contribute,  they  could  ei\joy 
the  keen  wit  of  the  XK>et  when  he  ridiculed  the  weaknesses  of  the  gods,  no 
less  than  when  he  laughed  at  those  of  the  sovereign  people  of  \thens.  The 
reli^on  of  the  Hellenes  was  necessarily  a  deiflcation  not  so  much  of  nature 
in  its  mysterious  depths,  as  of  the  spirit  in  its  various  manifestations. 
The  real  Deity  revealed  to  them  was  beauty.  The  piety  best  conformed  to 
the  national  character  was  so  far  from  riMng  above  the  earth,  that  it  never 
went  even  beyond  their  native  land.  The  mysteries  could  of  course  transmit 
no  doctrine  of  religion  inconsistent  with  this  spirit  of  the  popular  faith. 
They  were  simply  celebrations  of  the  festivals  of  the  ancient  gods.  They 
served  not  only  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  old  and  flEtllen  deities  of  na- 
ture, but  to  create  a  presentiment  of  a  supreme  Deity,  who,  at  some  future 
period,  would  extend  his  sovereignty  over  the  universe.  The  XK>int  at  which 
the  Hellenic  theology  found  its  termination  and  constructed  an  altar  to  the 
Unknown  God,  was  where  it  submitted  to  an  absolute  necessity,  ruling  over 
gods  and  men. 

§  18.    Relation  of  Fhiloeophy  to  the  Popular  Religion. 

Socrates  (469^99)  brought  back  Philosophy  from  its  attempts  to  ex- 
plain the  universe  by  ingenious  fancies,  to  its  appropriate  Grecian  object, 
which  was,  to  render  the  mind  conscious  of  its  nature,  and  thus  to  become 
the  supreme  rule  of  life  for  a  freebom  man.  In  doing  so,  however,  he  was 
aware  that  as  a  citizen  of  a  moral  community  he  was  liable  to  come  into 
conflict  with  Athenian  usages.  From  the  position  which  he  had  attained, 
Plato  (428-S48)  and  Aristotle  (384-822)  sought  to  discover  the  ultimate  prin- 
ciple of  all  knowledge  and  being.  Both  recognized  a  spiritual  and  indepen- 
dent author  of  the  universe,  and  both  appreciated  the  supreme  importance  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  life.    Aristotle,  commencing  with  sensible  pheno- 
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meiui,  an4  proceeding  by  snoeessiTe  steps  of  reas(»ung  to  general  laws,  may « 
be  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  i^eeimen  of  a  bealthy  intellectnal  edaoar 
tion  among  the  Greeks.  If  Plato,  on  the  one  band,  by  the  matter  as  well  as 
the  form  of  his  specnlations,  shows  that  the  highest  point  of  Gredan  life  con- 
sisted in  adorning  the  present  existence  ]>y  moral  ezoellenoe  and  beauty,  on 
the  other,  he  &r  transcends  this,  and  stands  like  a  prophet,  incomprehenaUe 
by  bis  own  age,  on  acconnt  of  lus  earnest  consdonsness  of  sinfdlness,  and 
his  absolute  exaltation  of  the  eternal  above  the  temporal.*  Those  who  im- 
dertook  the  farther  development  of  Philosophy,  attached  themselyes  once 
more  to  the  purely  practical  tendency  of  Socrates,  and  to  the  varioos  parties 
already  springing  np  among  bis  disciples.  They,  however,  seized  upon  only 
disconnected  elements  of  Grecian  life.  Epienrus  (842-271)  laid  hold  of 
pleasure  alone,  to  which  virtue  was  subservient  as  a  necessary  means,  and 
^^7k?,  his  contemporary,  selected  power,  with  wbioh  virtue  is  herself  satisfied. 
The  former  regarded  the  universe  as  the  sport  of  chance,  and  the  latter  be- 
lieved it  animated  by  a  divine  omnipresent  souL  In  opposition  to  the  views 
of  these  teachers,  and  especially  to  those  of  Plato,  there  arose  in  the  midst 
of  the  Academy  itself^  a  party  under  Arcenlaua  (816-241)  and  CamMdei  (214- 
129);  which  advocated  a  system  of  overwrought  logic,  teaching  that  man  was 
never  designed  to  know  the  truth  with  certainty,  and  that  consequently  his 
only  peace  was  to  be  found  in  dealing  with  probabilitieS|  and  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  universal  uncertainty.  Philosophy,  in  all  its  forms,  had  passed 
beyond  the  limits  of  Polytheism.  The  Socratio  school,  however,  regarded  the 
popular  faith  as  a  mode  of  conceiving  truth  indiq)ensable  to  a  people  bound 
in  the  fetters  of  sensuality.  Its  disdples  therefore,  without  hedtation^ 
adopted  the  usages  and  modes  of  expression  prevalent  around  them.  The 
way  in  which  Epicurus  maintained  the  existence  of  the  gods  was  in  fact  an 
adroit  denial  of  it,  but,  satisfied  with  having  freed  his  followers  from  all  fear 
of  the  gods,  he  was  wise  enough  to  warn  them  of  the  danger  of  contending 
with  public  opinion.  Stoical  Pantheism  allowed  that  the  deities  existed , 
merely  as  names  and  allegories  for  the  various  manifestations  of  the  universal 
life,  but  the  deportment  of  the  sages  toward  them  was  proud  and  independent. 
The  later  Academy  maintained  that  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the 
gods  was  equally  probable,  and  its  adherents  thought  it  safest  to  honor  them 
with  the  ordinary  forms  of  worship.  WhOe  therefore  Philosophy  was  not 
directly  hostile  to  the  idolatry  which  had  prevailed  from  andent  times,  the 
educated  portion  of  the  nation  were  elevated  by  it  above  the  popular  faith. 

§  19.    Home  as  a  Eeptfilic. 

The  Boman  peo^de  bad  sprung  up  in  the  midst  of  violence,  they  had  been 
kept  together  by  a  rigid  disdpBne,  and  they  had  to  attain  maturity  in  the 
battle-field,  contending  first  Ibr  their  existence,  and  then  for  their  greatness. 
At  an  early  period,  the  opioioQ  began  to  prevail,  and  soon  became  a  predomi- 

•  a  Aetrninatm,  6m  Ohifil].  la Pbta  n.  In  d.  plat  PhiL  Hunb.  1886;  F.  C  3aur,  d.  ChrlstL  d. 
Plaitoiiism.  ol  Bokr.  n.  Ghristoai  TQh,  1887 ;  [Pbto  eontn  AthocB,  or  Platonle  Th«oloB7«  ^7  T,  ZmoU 
New  Toric  184&  JK  i\>n<i»  lift,  Woricai  Optnlozus  Ac;  of  Plato.  Portland,  a] 
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oant  popular  seiitiment,  tliat  they  were  destined  to  attain  nniyersal  dominioii 
All  the  Tirtaea  which  oonstitnte  the  tme  basis  of  ciyil  and  domestic  pros- 
perity were  practised  with  ramplioity  and  purity.  But  the  keen  eigoyment 
of  life,  natural  to  yonth,  became  passionate  only  in  individnal  instances,  for 
we  find  among  them  no  general  refinement,  or  cultivation  of  the  elegant  arts. 
Religion  was  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  State,  and  its  sacred  rites 
were  for  a  long  time  only  in  the  hands  of  the  Patridans.  Its  serious  cere- 
monies perraded  every  relation,  both  of  the  fiunily  and  the  State.  While, 
therefore,  it  was  regarded  as  indispensable  to  society,  it  was  in  reality  only  a 
refipectfbl  reverence  for  a  superior  power,  recognized  in  the  highest  degree  by 
the  boldest  and  mightiest  minds. 

§  20.    Decline  of  Oreeee. 

Durin|^  the  strifes  of  contending  factions,  political  power  had  become 
despotic,  in  the  hands  sometimes  of  the  nobles,  and  sometimes  of  the  popu- 
lace. The  consequence  was  that  Greece  was  distracted  by  internal  divisions, 
and  became  subject,  first  to  the  Macedonians,  and  then,  with  these  masters, 
(146)  to  the  Romans.  The  virtues  of  the  people,  which  had  been  founded 
upon  their  relation  to  their  native  country,  could  not,  of  course,  survive  the 
loss  of  their  independence.  The  individuality  of  character,  which  had  be- 
fore so  nobly  distingubhed  them,  now  degenerated  into  selfishness ;  art  be- 
came subservient  to  the  grossest  sensuality,  and  it  now  became  evident,  in 
the  midst  of  public  misfortune?,  that  a  life  consumed  in  the  mere  embellish- 
ment of  an  earthly  existence  must  be  totally  unsatisflujtory.  Yet  so  abundant 
was  the4iheritance  of  art  and  science  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  ances- 
tors, that  their  private  life  was  for  a  long  time  enriched  by  its  stores,  and 
Greece  gave  laws  to  its  conquerors. 

§  21.    Election  and  Decline  of  Rome. 

When  Augustus,  in  his  testament,  advised  the  Roman  people  never  to 
surpass  the  limits  which  nature  had  assigned  to  them,  as  the  permanent  bul- 
warks of  the  Empire,  all  nations  inhabiting  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
had  already  submitted  to  the  mijesty  of  the  Roman  power,  and  all  nationali- 
ties had  been  broken  up  by  the  stern  unity  of  the  Empire.  As  the  Romans 
had  conquered  the  civilized  world,  they  now  resolved  to  participate  in  its  ad- 
vantages, by  ei\]oying  not  only  its  coarse  sensual  pleasures,  but  its  intellectual 
treasures.  But  Grecian  civilization  was  so  far  in  advance  of  them,  that  it 
could  not  be  conquered  without  calling  forth  creative  powers  in  the  con- 
querors. By  the  subjugation  and  government  of  so  many  provinces,  such  an 
inequalify  in  power  and  possessions  was  introduced,  that  universal  freedom 
was  no  longer  tolerable,  and  the  popular  character  became  so  degraded,  that 
in  spite  of  republican  forms,  no  one  thought  of  combining  public  freedom 
with  the  monarchy.  The  will  of  the  prince  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  su- 
preme law,  but  the  supreme  power  was  actually  in  the  army.  Accordingly, 
the  successors  of  Augustus,  while  they  knew  that  they  were  masters  of  the 
world,  knew  quite  as  well  that  they  could  never  cidl  one  day  their  own. 
They  therefore  either  stupified  themselves  in  the  wildest  ei^joyment  of  the 
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present  moment,  or  sought  safety  in  a  reign  of  terror.  The  wretchedness  of 
ihe  Roman  populace,  and  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  provinces,  were  in 
desperate  and  frightful  contrast  with  an  affluence  which  strove  with  shame- 
less ingenuity  to  wrest  from  nature  more  ei\jo!pment  than  she  was  able  to 
give  or  endure.  And  yet  for  centuries  after  the  old  Roman  virtues  had  been 
lost,  there  remained  a  noble  national  spirit,  the  valor  of  the  legions,  and  in 
private  life,  the  supremacy  of  the  law. 

§  22.    Decline  of  the  Popular  Religion, 

The  Greek  religion  was  adapted  only  to  such  as  were  in  the  eigoyment  of 
prosperity.  To  those  who  were  struggling  with  misfortune,  it  offered  neither 
consolation  nor  strength,  and  the  gods  themselves  had  apparently  deserted 
the  cities  from  which  they  were  now  invited  by  the  conquerors.  The  deifi- 
cation of  Roman  despots  threw  scandal  on  the  gods,  and  revealed  the  secret 
of  their  origin.  The  eiplanation  of  the  Greek  myths  undermined  also  the 
veneration  which  had  before  been  felt  for  Roman  ceremonies.*^  Philosophy 
no  longer  hesitated  to  mock  a  religious  worship  already  abandoned  by  its 
deities.  The  Roman  statesmen,  it  is  true,  thought  it  necessary  to  maintain  a 
religion  of  whose  nullity  they  were  persuaded,  because  it  seemed  to  be  tlie 
very  foundation  of  their  State.  When,  however,  a  people  are  governed  by  a 
fiilsehood,  the  fact  cannot  long  be  concealed  from  them.  The  human  mind, 
ordinarily  dissatisfied  with  infidelity,  and  especially  impatient  with  it  in 
seasons  of  peculiar  difficulty,  now  sought  for  the  peace  it  had  lost  in  all 
kinds  of  barbarous  forms  of  worship.  In  the  midst,  too,  of  those  frequent 
changes  of  fortune  to  which  despotic  governments  are  subject,  it  made  an 
effort  to  obtain  a  knowledge  and  a  control  of  the  dark  ftiture,  by  means  of 
magical  arts.  Unbelief  and  superstition  were  thus  boldly  and  distinctly  ar» 
rayed  by  the  side  of  each  other.  When  the  peculiar  spirit  of  each  nation 
had  been  destroyed,  a  popular  religion  could  no  longer  be  generally  upheld, 
and  the  gods  were  all  united  in  the  Roman  Pantheon.  Philosophy,  however, 
bad  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  power  to  found  a  new  religion. 

II.    Judaism. 

Fta^  %fc9«pfd  0pp.  ed.  Rcnerhamp^  Anut  1728. 2  Th.  £ ;  Small  ed.  bj  ObmiMbr,  WQrtzb.  1762bil 
8  Tk.  and  In  fhe  1  Abth.  of  the  BIbL  item.  Lpa,  18369a.  5  Tb.  [TranaL  Into  Eng.  hj  W.  Wki^tan,  ie 
ed.  by  £C  SUibUnff.  Sv<k  Lend.  184L  and  a  new  TiansL  by  R  JYaO,  with  notea,  Essays^  asc  and 
ed.  by  L  Taylor,  Lend.  A  New  York.  1847.]  F.  C.  Meier^  Judaica  &  Tetesnm  Borr.  profimornm  de 
reb.  Jod.  firagmm.  Jen.  188S;  VUringa,  de  Synagoga  yet  (Franeq.l696L)  Lenoop.  1728. 4 ;  [Yltrlnga'a 
Bynag.  Sb  the  Cbnreb,  tranaL  by  B$rnard^  Sra  Lond.]  J".  P,  MkkaMay  moa  Beeht.  FrkC  1776n 
6  Th.  [TranaL  into  Eng.  by  A,  Smith,  4  vda  8to.  Lend.  1814];  J.  J,  Sm,  Geaeh.  d.  Israel,  Zur. 
76698. 12 Tb.;  Z>tf  Wetter  Lehrb.  d.  hebr.  Archaol.  nebst  Qmndr.  d.  hebr.  Oeach.  Lpa.  (1814.)  1880; 
JT  Jf  Jottf  allg.  Oeach.  d.  lar.  BrL  1883. 2  yola. ;  [JosCa  Hlat  of  the  Jewa,  firom  the  Maocabeoa  to  the 
prcaent  dagr,  tranaL  from  Germ,  by  J.  H  Soptiru,  184&  New  Yoric;]  K  Xeo,  Yorlea.  Q.  d.  Geaeh.  d. 
Jnd.Staata  BrL  182a  retraeted  in  UaLebrU.  d.  Unlyeraalgeacb.  ed.  2.  ToL  L  pw  6688&  eomp.  Stad.  n. 
Krit  188a  yoL  L  p.  ia7aflL;  Berthsau,  sor  Gesch.  d.  Isr.  G5tt  1842;  K  Btoald,  Geaeh.  d.  Yolkea 
^arael  b.  Ghrlatoab  GOtt  ISiSaa.  8  yola ;  J,  Saiwidior,  Hlat  des  Inatltatlona  de  Mobe  et  da  penpla 
fe^br.  Far.  1828.  8  Tola.    (Thla  work  waa  anawered  by  M,  Dupin,  the  elder.  In  "  Jeaoa  deyant  Oalphe 

•  L,  Xroknmr  OnodUniena.  Geaeh.  d.  Yer&Ua  d.  r^m,  StaatareL  HaL  1887. 4 
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•t  PllaU,*  Psr.  18i8L  8];  OramSb^tg^ krit  Oeach.  d.  R  I<l«en d.  A.  T.  BA  182fc.  9  Th.;  TaOba,  4 
BtfLd.  A.T.BrL1880i.lTli.;  & L. SMmMm,  d.  Offenb. xl  d. Lelirb««r. d. Syaas. Fikl  188S.  ItoL 
A,  F,  Gfi^rm',  d.  Jahrfai  des  Hdlefli  Btiitti^  ISSa  2  Abth.— JSnoM;  d.  Propbettamns  d.  Hebr.  BniL 
1887.  2  yoln ;  .Sdcfar,  die  Propfa.  d.  A.  n.  N.  T.  Lpe.  1888 ;  [ff.  If.  MUman,  Hist  of  the  J«wa,  from 
the  B.  of  Ghiiit  to  the  AboL  ef  PegenSim  in  the  Bom.  Empi  with  notM  by  Mordod:.  8  toK  New 
York.  1881 ;  J.  Ba$Haffe,  Hist  of  the  Jews  from  Jesns  Chiirt  to  the  pr.  time,  being  •  oont  ef  Joae- 
phna,  tnuuL  by  T,  Tbisflor,  Lond.  1708.  t ;  2>.  StfcntBt,  HeIon*8  PUgrim«ge  to  Jernaalem,  A  Picture 
of  JadalBDi  in  the  Cent  belbre  Christ,  tnuuL  from  the  Oenn.  Load.  1884, 2  Tola  8.] 

§  28.    The  Beligiaw  Life  of  the  People. 

Jehovah  was  worshipped  aa  the  only  living  and  Most  High  God.    His 
government,  by  agents,  in  direct  oommnnication  with  himself^  collectively 
called  the  Theocracy,  was  regarded  as  the  only  legitimate  anthoiity.    By  hia 
law  the  spirit  was  wrested  from  its  hold  npon  the  natural  world,  and  hia 
people  were  separated  from  all  other  nations.    When  the  popolar  life  had 
attained  friU  maturity  during  the  period  between  Samnel  and  the  Exile  [115^ 
588,  B.  C),  a  flonzishing  kind  oi  sacred  poetry,  with  no  gr^t  refinement  of 
art,  became  developed,  and  the  manners  and  morals,  of  the  people,  tiiioo^ 
rade,  were  generally  strict.    The  people,  however,  were  always  inclined  to 
apostatize  and  adopt  the  sensnal  and  idolatrous  worship  of  nature,  prevalent 
among  the  neighboring  nations.     The  state,  distracted  by  the  struggle  of 
the  hierarchy  with  the  monarchy,  became  divided  (alter  975)  into  the  king^ 
doms  of  Judah  and  Israel,  and  at  last  fell  a  prey  to  foreign  enamies.    It  was 
not  until  after  the  Exile,  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  corresponded  with  that 
of  their  law,  and  then  the  benefits  of  such  a  result,  and  the  complete  execu- 
tion of  their  political  system,  were  limited  by  the  domini<«  of  the  Peraians, 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Bomans,  who,  without  intermission,  succeeded  one  an- 
other.   A  similar  religious  improvement  was  founded  upon  tiie  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, the  type  and  mirror  of  the  popular  life.    In  tiiie  midst  of  the  calamities 
of  the  Exile,  a  stronger  Mth  in  a  future  state  <^  existence  was  awakened,  in 
connection  with  the  explanation  of  moral  evil  by  demoniac  agency.    But  a 
natural  result  of  the  importance  which  the  hierarchy  consequently  gave  to 
the  outward  ritual  of  the  law,  was  soon  experienced  in  the  extreme  valuation 
of  these  observances,  without  reference  to  their  spiritual  import.    The  origi- 
nal contradiction  involved  in  the  idea  they  generally  entertained  of  a  God, 
who  was  the  sole  Lord  of  the  Universe,  and  yet  revealed  himself  as  the  Grod 
of  only  a  single  nation,  became  increasingly  prominent,  as  the  world  became 
more  generally  known.    Their  belief  also  in  the  exclusive  partiality  of  God 
for  themselves  as  a  people,  in  connection  with  the  continual  oppression  they 
experienced  from  their  foreign  masters,  produced  a  bitter  feeling  toward 
every  thing  foreign^  and  a  hatred  of  the  whole  human  race.    It  was  during 
tliis  decline,  and  as  the  precise  result  of  it,  that  the  predominant  religious  cha- 
racter of  the  nation  was  formed.    Its  fimdamental  element  was  an  obstinate 
nationality,  and  a  bold  determination  to  sacrifice  every  thing  for  its  preserva- 
tion.   This,  in  o(»mection  with  their  internal  dissenMons  and  moral  debase- 
ment, could  lead  to  nothing  bnt  a  tragical  result,  when  opposed  to  the  over- 
whelming power  of  the  Bomans.    But  a  series  of  prophets  had  at  one  time 
been  produced  by  the  Theocracy,  in  connection  with  a  spiritual  tendency 
among  the  people,  which  had  taught  them  to  solve  all  the  contradictions  of 
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the  present  time,  by  befieTing  contemplatioiiB  of  the  fntore.  These  Messianio 
prophecdes  therefore  lived  on  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  consoling,  but  at  the 
same  time  ensnaring  tiiem  ivitii  the  strong  ezpeotation  that  Jndusm  was  des- 
tined to  beoome  oaiFersfli 

§  24.    The  ditpened  Jeu»  (^  dimnropf). 

A«mofid,G«Mh.d  AoftliNlt  d  jriideBth.T.OynitblB  a.  d.UBta^s>d  j&d.  StMftn  Lpi.  178S ;  Oroot, 
do  nlstBtknSlmi  Helvr.  extra  pafcrlam  ante  Hieraa.  a  Rom.  deletaita.  Oron.  1817. 4 ;  Levifmohnf  de 
Jodaeonun  sob  Oaeaariboa  eondltiODe  et  de  leglbaa  eoa  q>eetantfl>iia.  Lagd.  1S28L  4 

According  to  the  laws  of  war  then  preyalent,  Jewish  colonies  were  trans- 
ferred to  other  lands,  m  the  train  of  the  varions  conquerors  of  Palestine. 
Indiyidnal  Jews  also  wandered  into  the  same  eonntriea,  for  the  sake  of  gtain. 
In  the  time  of  Christ,  therefore,  Jewish  eommnnities,  snl^eet  to  great  vicissi* 
tndes  of  fortune,  were  to  be  fonnd  in  every  part  of  the  Roman  £n^>ire. 
With  their  charaoteristio  shrewdness,  and  their  inde&tigable  industry,  they 
had  aoqnired  wealth  by  commerce,  and  by  wealth,  independence  and  privi- 
leges. They  lived  according  to  the  law  of  their  fikthers,  and  paid  homage  to 
the  hierarchy  at  Jerusalem,  as  thdr  highest  human  authority.  In  conse* 
quence  of  their  temple  tribute  (iii^paxfia%  their  offerings,  and  tiieir  pUgrim- 
ages,  immense  wealth  flowed  into  Jerusalem  from  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  became  an  instroment  of  great  power  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood,  and 
a  temptation  to  Bomsn  rapadty  and  corruption* 

{2S.    ffeOenim. 

(X  ^.L.  Orottmaimt  Qnaatt.  PhUoMaa.  L  De  Tbeolosiae  FhIL  amtlbaa  et  anetorit  IL  De 
A^TV  FbO.  Lpa.  ISSt;  Q^Mrw*,  PUlo  il  d.  ales.  Theosoplil^  a  ▼.  ElniL  d.  JQd.  IsTpt  Behole  a.  d. 
N.  T.  Btattft  1881.  S  AbUi.  (new  titi^  1886);  A,  F,  MAm,  gMoh.  Dafst  d.  jad.  alez.  BeL  PhIL 
HaL  1887.  2  Abtti.  eomp^  Sour,  in  d.  Jahil».  t  wiM.  KriM,  188Sl  {w  787-98;  J.  C  L,  Owrgii,  IL  d. 
nenestea  Oegena.  in  KaSom.  d.  Alex.  B«iL  PhIL  (IDgeos  Zeltachr.  1889.  H.  8. 4) ;  [J.  Brya^  Beutt 
ef  Pha  Jod.  on  tke  Wotdef  God.  OaanK  1797. 8]. 

Although  the  Jews  who  resided  in  countries  pervaded  by  Grecian  culture 
seldom  gave  up  their  national  attachments  and  spirit,  they  were  unavoidably 
much  affected  by  the  Intercourse  and  science  of  those  around  them.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  Henenism,  which,  in  Alexandria,  then  the  great  mart 
of  trade  even  in  science,  gave  Irfrth  to  the  first  philosophy  of  revelation. 
This  has  been  transmitted  to  subsequent  times,  principally  by  the  writings  of 
PhUo,  (ay  The  contradictory  elements  of  which  it  was  composed  were :  an 
unconditional  fiEdth  in  the  divine  revelation  contained  in  the  Mosaic  law,  and 
an  equal  confidence  in  the  truth  of  the  Platonic  philosDphy.  These  confiict- 
ing  principles  were  subjectively  harmoniaed  by  the  adoption  of  the  opinions 
that  the  Greek  philosophy  was  derived  from  the  Scriptures,  and  that  the  di* 
vine  mind  in  the  Scriptures  was  to  be  discovered  by  the  allegorical  method  of 
interpretation.  Its  fundamental  principle  was :  such  an  extreme  refinement 
of  the  idea  of  God,  that  every  distinct  attribute  of  his  nature  disappeared, 

a)  PMlMila  Opik  ed.  ITaii^^.  Loud.  1749L  a  Th.  £  The  greater  part  cTtfaia  la  naed  in  an  ed.  ear. 
fy^^fbr,  SrL  (ITBtai)  18961  5  TIl  ;  Bmali  ed.  etnlyradng  the  remainder,  dtaeorered  by  A,  Ma^  di 
Atuh§r,  in  9  Ahth.  of  the  BfbL  Patmin.  hp^  18S8B&  6  Th.;  <>»Matr,  &  Krit  d.  Behrr.  d.  Pbfle, 
(Stad.  XL  Krit  1881.  H.  1)*  ^roMmaiMi,  de  PhiL  oparam  eotatlna aerie  at  eid.  ehrea  hfft,  ISti.  4 
P.L 
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and  all  connection  between  him  and  the  world  ceased.  It  was  therefore  rap- 
poeed  that  certain  intermediate  beings  (^&Yog  andA<$yoi)  proceeded  from  God — 
&nciM  oreatnres,  which  can  scarcelj  be  called  personal  existences,  nor  yet 
mere  extensions  of  the  divine  essence.  These  gave  existence  to  Matter,  which 
was  not  divine,  bnt  was  formed  according  to  the  archetypes  of  their  own 
ideal  world,  and  was  animated  by  the  ^vine  breath.  Even  man,  bo  fsn  sa 
his  earthly  natm*e  is  concerned,  is  fidlen  matter,  with  God  concealed  from  his 
view.  Bat  that  which  was  originally  divine  in  him,  must  be  liberated  by 
straggles  and  self-denials,  nntil  he  finds  his  tnie  life  during  some  favored  mo- 
ments even  in  this  world,  in  the  blessed  contemplation  of  the  Deity.  This 
divine  phUosophy  was  reduced  to  practice  by  the  Therapeutae^  who  lived  in 
separate  huts,  chiefly  in  the  Mareotis,  near  Alexandria,  abstaining  from  aH 
pleasures,  cares,  and  toils  of  an  earthly  life,  and  entirely  devoted  to  the  con- 
templation and  praise  of  the  divine  nature,  (h) 

§  26.    The  Three  Sects. 

Trinm  Borlptamm  lUaBtrinm  {DruHi^  SoaUgeH^  Berarlf)  de  txibns  Jadaeotum  seeds  qratagnoM 
«d.  THgkmdku,  ]>olphI&  170&  S  Th.  4;  P.  Beer^  G«seh.  Lehren  il  Midimngen  aUsir  rd.  Beoten  d. 
Jad.  Brftnn.  ISSSs.  8  vols. ;  Soh/Mcksnlntrger^  die  Pbarlsoer,  Bel.  PhUosophen  o.  Asketlker  ?  (Beltr. 
E.  EinL  in^B  N.  T.,  Stattg.  1883.  N.  7.)  Orowmann^  De  Phlloa.  Saddacaeor.  Lps.  188&  DL  De  fng- 
mentis  Sadd.  ezeg.  1887.  IIL  De  stata  Sadd.  literario,  morall  et  pollUeo.  1888.  4. 

The  most  distinct  forms  of  Judaism  in  Palestine,  after  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  were  represented  in  three  regularly  organized  sects.  The  Pharir- 
seeSy  i.  e.  the  Separated,  were  representatives  of  the  rigid  hierarchy,  and  of 
modern  Judaism  with  all  its  &ults  and  virtues.  The  most  austere  portion  of 
this  sect  adhered  to  the  authority  of  Babbi  Shammaiy  and  a  milder  party  to 
that  of  HUlel,  In  the  latter  party,  a  tendency  toward  HeQenism  was  practi- 
cable, and  Gramaliel  is  said  to  have  participated  in  it.  The  Sadducees^  whose 
name  signifies  the  Eighteous,  and  who  tonstituted  in  fact  the  wealthy  and 
aristocratic  portions  of  society,  maintained  the  older  Hebraism,  the  intellectual 
liberty  of  which,  in  a  corrupt  and  yet  speculative  period,  was  easily  perverted 
so  as  to  encourage  licentiousness  and  unbelief.  The  disputes  which  these  sects 
carried  on  with  each  other  became  sometimes  so  violent  that  the  government 
was  disturbed  on  account  of  them.  The  Esmt^sb^  i.  e.  Healing  Ones,  or 
Saints,  were  those  who  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  world,  and  in  differ- 
ent degrees  of  their  order,  according  to  the  rigidity  of  their  asceticism,  with- 
drew from  aU  public  life,  to  live  in  extreme  solitude  on  the  western  coast  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  Their  doctrine,  so  far  as  it  has  been  made  known,  indicated 
some  affinity  with  the  Alexandrian  philosophy,  as  it  converged  evidentiy  to- 
ward a  theory  of  angel  hierarchy.  Their  moral  system  and  habits  were  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Therapeutae,  although  they  adhered  more  decidedly  to  the 
Hebrew  prophecies.  Their  mode  of  life  was  communistic,  and  their  time  was 
wholly  occupied  in  prayer  and  labor.  Although  they  condemned  the  private 
possession  of  wealth,  individuals  might  possess  some  property  as  a  fie^  from 

If)  The  orig:  erldenoe  in  TSrioos  fanns  In  Phllo,  and  many  erroDeoos  statements  with  respect 
to  them  in  BuuMua^  H.  £00.  IL  17;  AlUmuMin,  gesoh.  Naohrichten  a.  d.  Alterthnme  ft  Easiet 
0.  Theiapentan.  Brl.  1821 ;  J,  Sautr,  de  Basenls  0t  Then^aUa,  Yrat  1829 ;  OJirdrer,  Abtb.  i.  ft 
88088.;  DMiMi,  vol  L p. 48998. 
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the  oommon  stock.    They  never  yisited  the  Temple,  because  bloody  sacrifices 
were  offered  i|i  it,  but  thjey  sent  to  it  their  sacred  gifts. 

§  27.     The  Samaritans. 

Besides  the  Jewish  sonroes  of  s  partisan  character,  oonsalt  The  Bamar.  Pentateuch,  even  in  the 
Arabio  translation,  and  John  It.  5-48 ;  (JSi^wrC)  Pg.  de  temp,  sehismatia  eec.  Jndaeos  Inter,  et  Sa- 
marr.  obortL  Begiora.  188a  4  oomp.  Hase%  Leben  Jesa  p^  lOSs.  [Neander's  Ufb  of  Christ  p.  180b&  ; 
ntngaUnbrnVt  On  the  Pentateach,  toL  L  p.  TOss.;  M.  Stuart^  Essay  on  Sam.  Pent  A  Lit  in  Bibi 
Xepoe.  1888.  P.  4.  ^  681.  A:  Essajs  on  the  Old  Test  Andoyer,  184&  8 ;  KtUcrt  Journal  of  Sac  Lit 
Jaly,  1358.  p.  89a] 

From  its  first  establishment,  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  always  character- 
ized  by  a  great  laxity  of  religious  faith,  a  dislike  to  the  Levitical  priesthood, 
and  a  fondness  for  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  snrronnding  nations.  Hav- 
ing been  conquered  by  the  Assyrians  (722),  the  small  remnant  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  country  soon  became  nearly  amalgamated  with  the  heathen  colo- 
nists introduced  among  them.  And  yet  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria,  the 
fruitful  hiU  country  between  Judaea  and  Galilee,  offered  to  assist  the  returning 
Jews  in  rebuilding  the  Temple  of  Zion.  This  proposal  being  rejected,  just 
before  Alexander's  triumphant  march  through  their  country,  they  received 
through  Jfanasseh^  the  exiled  brother  of  the  Jewish  high  priest,  and  the  fa- 
vor of  the  Persian  monarch,  not  only  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  permis- 
sion to  buOd  a  temple  to  Jehovah  on  Mount  Gkririm.  In  spite  of  all  their 
foreign  mixtures,  both  of  sentiments  and  of  blood,  the  Samaritans  were  espe- 
cially attached  to  the  ancient  Hebraism,  and  carried  out  its  moral  and  Intel- 
lectual  tendencies.  They  shared  in  the  political  fortunes  of  Judaea,  and  were 
animated  by  a  similar  hatred  to  the  Bomans,  but  the  State  possessed  very  little 
power,  on  account  of  the  still  greater  mutual  hatred  of  the  Jews  and  Sa- 
maritans. 

§  28.    Proselytet, 

The  contempt  which  a  people  without  refinement  in  art  or  science,  enter- 
tained for  every  thing  foreign,  was  of  course  met  by  the  Greeks  and  Bo- 
znans  with  a  similar  contempt  (a)  And  yet  the  strength  of  religious  .faith 
among  the  Jews,  the  worship  of  one  God,  and  the  veneration  for  the  myste- 
rious rites  and  shrines  of  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  were  peculiarly  imposing. 
Modem  Judaism,  too,  was  naturally  indined  to  conquest.  Hence  from  the 
general  inclination  toward  foreign  religions,  and  from  the  dissatisfaction  felt 
with  respect  to  the  social  relations  of  the  Empire,  many,  especially  women, 
laborers,  and  slaves,  felt  attracted  by  the  hopes  held  out  to  them  by  the 
Jews.  Some  became  proselytea  of  rigMeoumesi  to  Judaism,  and  many  re- 
nounced idolatry  by  obeying  what  were  called  the  Koachian  precepts,  and 
thus,  according  to  the  dedsion  of  the  milder  teachers  of  the  law,  became 
praelytet  of  the  GatSy  1.  e.  friends  of  the  Jewiah  nation,  and  sharers  in  many 
of  its  hopes,  without  being  subject  to  the  yoke  of  the  law,  without  adopting 
the  narrow  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  and  without  expecting  justification  by 
their  external  services.    Others  pleased  or  silenced  their  consciences  by  the 


a)  TboiL  Hist  7.  6;  MinvoU  FA  OctaTins  o.  la 
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pnotioe  of  Jewish  oeremoniieB,  and  allowed  tbemaelyea  to  be  beguiled  bT 
Jewish  ooi^jiirerB.  (b) 


CHAP,  n.— THE  AP08T0U0  OHUROH. 

jMd,  OapeUi HM.  vp»  fflnatxaU,  Q«mt.  1684  4  ed.  I^ahrMitt, Lpcl091;  J.  F,  Jfuddst, Eea 
ip.  Jw.  1729;  J:  «/.  Bm  6«ub«  n*  S«>»i^'  d.  AporteL  ZOrch.  178a  4  wL  IBMai.  8  Th.;  J^.  Z4i«lM^ 
Com.  d«  Eoc  Apost  Goatt  1S1&  4;  J,  O,  Ptandb^  0««efa.  d.  Oirtatontfa.  in  d.  P«lod«  ar.  BlnAitar 
ang.  Odtt  1818;  Th.  IL  A.  JTsand^r  [Hist  of  the  PUmting  and  Tntnlog  of  tb«  Ghrbtlu  Chaveb 
by  th«  Apostleo,  TruksL  hjJ.K  RylandL  Phil.  1  vol  1844] ;  F.  Ch.  Baur,  PftQlQ^  Stottg.  1846;  A 
Behw^oUr^  das  naehi^Met  Zeltalt  in  d.  HaoplmoiiMnteii  ar.  SatwlckL  TftK  184A.  8  TOla ;  eomp.  JK 
2182^,  IL  Ghr.  Urchr.  a.  Unchr.  In  Bchwegler^a  Jahrb.  1844.  Jnoi;  {W,0,  JHetUin,  d.  UrohrlatenUk. 
elne  Bdenoht  dar.  r.  d.  Behnla  d.  Hrn.  Dr. «.  Saur^  fiL  d.  Apoat  Zelta.  aqijgeatalltan  Yennafhongen. 
HaL  1846 ;)  [£  B.  Bofftnibatk,  F,  C  Bawr^  and  J,  P.  Lmifft,  baTO  each  pnbHabed  Hiatoriea  of  th* 
PrlmltiTe  and  ApoatoUo  Church,  in  Ocrm. ;  G.  JSmaon,  Hlat  of  the  FInt  Planting  of  Ghriadan!^, 
Lcmd.  17M.  8  vola.  4;  F.  Wi  P.  Oremtecod^  livaa  of  tha  TwelTa  Apcatlaa,  A«l  Boat  1844  If;  A 
Oolmnant  Anc.  Christianity  exemplified.  Phllad.  1868.  8  t<Ab.  6;  K  W.  J,  IMerteh,  mat  of  th« 
Ohr.  Chimh,  toL  L  Apoatdlo  Age,  TnnaL  by  2!  OdHvl0,  Lond.  1651] 

§  29.     The  Mnt  PenAetmt. 

I.  Aett^  8. 1-41 ;  IL  Btrdtr^  Oabe  d.  Spruben.  Big.  1T84;  Ammim^  de  noria  llngala.  Erl  1806; 
ITate,  Zor  Oaeeh.  d.  enten  Chr.  Pfincprt£ ;  (Flnar^a  Zdtaobr.  t  Wiaa.  TbaoL  1887.  H.  8;)  JBEaeft^  IL 
d.  Oabe  dea  yX^aais  AaXciir.  (Stud.  n.  Erit  1829.  vol  IL  n.  1 ;  oomp.  OUkaMmn^  toL  IL  H.  8; 
BepL  T.  Bleek,  1880.  voL  L  H.  1.  p.  45-«4;  OhhAu^M^  Ibid.  p.  64-04)  Bavr,  Abb.  in  d.  Tab.  Zelt- 
Bohr.  £  TheoL  1880.  H.  8;  JBAttmMis  Abb.  in  the  Stndlen  d.  W&rtemb.  GelsUlch.  1884  H.  8; 
8chMckmU>wrQ0rt  in  hia  Beltr.  tnr  ElnL  In'b  N.  T.  K.  8.  MOrolk;  [Szpo&  of  the  Spp.  of  Panl  to 
the  Cor.  (In  Edlnb.  BIbL  Cabinet,  No.  8L  88)  on  1  Cor.  ziv.] ;  J>.  JSMm^  d.  Oelsteagaben  d.  entea 
Christen,  lnsbe&  d.  sogen.  Oabe  d.  8pr.  Brad.  1880;  Baw^  Exit  Ueben.  (Btnd.  n.  Erit  1888,  p.  OlSta.) 
SHneelMt  Bpraebgabe  d.  extten  Christen.  Lpi.  1848. 

As  the  fomider  of  a  new  popular  religion,  and  as  the  Messiah  and  Son  of 
God,  who  must  fnlfil  all  the  longings  of  the  people,  and  the  prophecies  of  the 
Scriptures,  Jesus  had  awakened  a  spirit  which  in  independent  spirituality  was 
to  rise  above  every  thing  earthly,  unite  men  in  love,  by  regeneration,  with 
the  Father  of  all,  and  regardless  of  all  national  distinctions,  bring  them  un- 
der one  great  bond  of  brotherhood  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  A  few  faithM 
disdples,  on  whom  exdudvely  this  Spirit  had  before  rested,  waited  in  dose 
fellowship  at  Jerusalem  for  the  promised  manifestation  of  this  Spirit  Early 
in  the  morning  of  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  soon  after  the  Resurrection  (about 
88),  on  the  occurrence  of  a  remarkable  natural  phenomenon,  they  felt  con- 
scious of  an  extraordinary  inspiration,  which  they  regarded  as  a  shedding 
forth  of  the  divine  Spirit  upon  their  hearts,  from  without  and  above  them- 
selves. This  internal  influence  manifested  itself  to  others  prindpally  by  an 
animated  and  copious  style  of  speaking — a  tpeahing  vdth  tongues^  which,  ac- 
cording to  Luke,  was  generally  regarded  as  a  decisive  evidence  that  Chris- 
tianity had  arrived  at  its  completion,  (a)  Such  phenomena  were  regarded  in 
the  primitive  Ohuroh  as  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  bestowed  without  reference  to 
the  ordinary  state  of  the  heart,  and  were  indeed  frequently  abused  so  as  to 
become  subservient  to  vanity,  (h)   Such  was  the  fiict  until  fiir  into  the  second 

h)  Juwru  Sat  VL  64&  Benao.  de  saperstt  (in  Avffuit  de  CIy.  Del  YL  11);  JoatpM  Aatiqq 
niL  8.  B.  XVIIL  a  8. 

a)ilci•10,46B.19,4eom^8,168&    V^lCbrAi. 
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oentory,  (e)  and  eyen  to  a  stOl  later  period,  in  seaaons  and  oongregations 
in  which  poweifhl  ezoitementa  prevailed.  At  this  feast  of  Pentecost,  accord- 
ing to  the  rather  ohscore  aocoimt  of  Lnke,  a  diaoonrse  waa  delivered  in  seve« 
ral  foreign  langnagea.  A  power  to  do  thia,  however,  was  not  regarded  in 
the  apostolic  Ohoroh  as  the  ordinary  attendant  of  this  gradona  gift ;  we  have 
no  account  of  its  repetition,  and  it  is  of  importance  only  as  indicating  that 
Christianity  was  destined  to  become  nniversal.  But  the  great  fact  which 
then  took  place,  was  the  revelation  of  the  new  spirit,  throngh  which  the 
Choroh  was  visibly  and  publicly  to  be  establiahed. 

{  SO.    Fortune  (if  the  Ghatch  of  Jermalem, 

The  rage  of  the  pec^le  had  been  appeased  by  the  death  of  Jesos ;  and 
when  the  recollection  of  his  benevolent  deeds  revived,  the  feeling  began  to 
prevail  thronghoat  the  city,  that  they  had  imbraed  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  an  innocent  man,  and  possibly  in  that  of  their  own  Messiah.  When,  there- 
fore, his  timid  disciples  suddenly  announced  with  great  earnestness  and  con- 
fidence that  he  had  risen  from  the  dead,  thousands,  by  baptism,  profeased 
themselves  his  .disciples,  and  the  popular  fftvor  was  tuned  toward  them. 
Alarmed  at  this,  and  divided  in  their  own  counsels  (dnce  many  of  the  Phari- 
aees,  out  of  hatred  to  the  Sadducees,  were  willing  that  the  gospel,  which  pro- 
claimed a  resurrection,  should  prevail),  the  Banhedrim  were  irresolute,  and 
adopted  no  efficient  measures,  while  the  iq>ostles  were  full  of  courage,  will- 
ing to  suffer  shame  for  Ohrist,  and  determined  to  obey  God  rather  than  men. 
Still,  no  sooner  had  those  friendly  to  their  cause  become  connected  with 
them,  than  the  OalUeaniy  07  I^atareanSj  became,  as  before,  a  much-hated 
sect.  A  party  zealous  for  the  law  were  allowed  to  stone  Stephen  (about  86^, 
and  Eerod  Agrippa  looked  upon  it  as  a  popular  measure  to  persecute  the 
Ohristians.  Jamee^  the  brother  of  John,  was  beheaded,  and  FeUr  escaped 
the  same  fate  only  by  mysterious  aid  (44).  (a)  But  when,  on  the  sudden 
death  of  Herod  Agrippa,  Q>)  all  Palestine  became  a  Boman  province,  the  con- 
gregation was  allowed  to  become  tranquilly  established  and  enlarged.  When 
most  of  the  disciples  fled,  on  the  persecution  after  the  death  of  Stephen,  the 
apostiea  remained  at  Jerusalem.  There  stood  together  those  piUars  of  the 
Ghurcfa,  Peter,  Jamea,  and  John,  even  as  late  as  near  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury. After  that,  Jcmm  the  Just,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  is  mentioned  as 
the  principal  leader  among  the  Christian  Jews,  although  all  authentic  ac- 
counts agree  in  ascribing  to  him  a  high  degree  of  circumspection  and  mod- 
eration even  in  his  Judaism,  (c)  To  Judge  from  the  epistle  bearing  his  name, 
he  must  have  been  a  pious  and  earnest  teacher,  especially  in  his  admonitions 
in  fiivor  of  morality,  but  with  no  prominent  charaoteristios  peculiar  to  Chris- 
tianity. (<0  By  Jewish  Christians  he  has  since  been  honored  as  a  kind  of  na- 
tional saint;  and  although  the  disciple  of  Jesus  is  not  very  prominent  in  his 
ri^d  discipline,  and  in  the  remote  occasion  of  his  death,  this  was  only  to 

e)  Ir^n,  V.  6L 

a)  AcU  A,  8— r,  00 ;  12, 1-19.  h)  Ada  \%  90aiL  compb  Jbaephi  Antlqq.  XIX  7, 8.  e)Oal%  9. 
•omp^  Aelt  16|  18ml  cI) liter. Bortoir,  In  TheOe,  Oomm.  In  Ep^  Jml  pi  aSsa.;  T.  if. Kmn^  Char- 
acter n.  Urspmng  d.  Br.  Jak.  (from  ttia  TAb.  Zeltsebr.)  TQb.  188S. 
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prove  himaelf  more  perfectly  a  OhriBtiaii  hero  when  be  was  called  actnaUj 
to  die.  (e)  The  plain  tesdmony  of  higtory  declares,  that  the  High  Priest  Atio^ 
nttf,  a  Saddacee,  availing  himself  of  the  interregnnm  which  took  place  after 
the  death  of  the  procurator  FeUx,  had  James,  and  a  few  others,  stoned  tc 
death,  as  transgressors  of  the  Mosaic  law  (68).  (/) 

J  31.    Jewith  Christianity. 

J>.  tan  Reyali  Dft.  d«  JadMO-Chrlatfanismo  cif nsqae  vl  et  efflcadtate,  qnam  esMratt  In  rtm  Chr. 
Saea  L  Logd.  B.  1888.  comp.  f  85. 

The  dispersion  of  the  congregation  after  the  death  of  Stephen  was  the 
commencement  of  its  propagation  in  other  regions.  The  knowledge  of  Christ 
was  probably  carried  by  pilgrims  from  Jemsalem  into  aU  parts  of  the  Bo- 
man  empire,  and  yet  bnt  a  small  part  of  the  Jewish  population  actually  be- 
came Christian.  The  principal  seat  of  Christian  Judaism  among  the  dis- 
persed portion  of  the  nation  was  at  Antioc\  where  the  name  of  CkriMticm, 
was  first  applied  to  the  Church  by  those  who  were  not  its  members. 
The  Jewish  law  was  observed  with  the  utmost  strictness.  Christianity  was 
regarded  as  a  perfected  Judaism,  whose  hopes  were  already  in  part,  or  soon 
to  be  completely  ftdfilled.  It  was  only  with  this  understanding  that  it  could 
have  gained  general  acceptance  in  Palestine.  The  Pharisees  were  inclined  to 
receive,  and  zealously  to  advocate  It,  so  far  as  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  was  concerned ;  and  the  Essenes  were  fitvorable  to  its  religious 
spirituality.  The  assertion,  that  a  Jewish  Christianity  of  an  Essene  torn* 
plezion  sprung  up  at  an  early  period,  by  an  accession  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Essenes  to  the  Churdi,  is  rendered  probable  by  partial  affinities  be*- 
tween  the  two  systems,  and  certain  by  witnesses  after  the  middle  of  the  se- 
cond century.  But  as  the  gospel  was  proclaimed  principally  in  public  assem- 
blies, and  as  conversions  from  a  community  so  rigidly  secluded  must  have 
been  extremely  difficult,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  such  an  accession  could 
have  taken  place  in  any  large  numbers,  till  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Essene 
settlements,  and  the  desolation  of  the  Jewish  country.  Besides,  it  does  not 
appear  that  Christianity,  in  its  earliest  form,  possessed  any  prominent  traits 
of  an  Essene  character.  As  it  was  believed  to  be  intended  for  all  men,  those 
who  looked  upon  it  through  an  old  Hebrew  medium,  must  have  regarded  the 
reception  of  Uie  law  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  process.  According  to  Luke's 
account  (Acts  x.  11-18),  Peter  could  be  induced  to  baptize  a  proselyte  of  the 
gate,  and  could  justify  himself  for  the  act  before  his  brethren,  in  no  other 
way  than  by  the  assurance  of  a  ^vine  revelation.  But  as  the  Church  could 
not  at  that  time  conveniently  separate  its  blessings,  the  more  rigid  Jewish 
Christians  demanded  that  baptized  proselytes  should  afterwards  be  circum- 
cised. 

§  82.    Samaritan  Christiana  and  Sects, 

The  first  decisive  instance  in  which  Christianity  broke  over  the  pro- 
per limits  of  the  Jewish  nation,  was  that  in  which  the  gospel  was  car- 
ried to  Samaria.    The  seed  which  Jesus,  regardless  of  the  popular  hatred, 

^  EuUb,  H.  eoc;  IL  1.  Sa  /)  JonpM^  Antlqq.  XZ.  9, 1. 
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had  801VI1  in  Syohem,  was  harvested  by  the  apostles,  (a)  The  SamaritanSj 
howeyer,  were  at  that  tune  too  mnoh  taken  up  with  the  claims  of  certain 
foimders  of  new  religions  in  their  own  midsti  strange  phantoms  of  the  truth, 
to  be  much  interested  in  a  Messiah  from  Jndea.  Dontkeus,  professing  to  be 
the  prophet  promised  in  the  likeness  of  Moses  (Dent.  18, 18),  had  appeared 
among  them  with  a  severe  exaggeration  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  had 
finally  starved  himself  in  a  cave.  Q)  Simon  Magua  obtained  many  adherents 
in  Samaria,  and  perhaps  also  some  in  Bome.  According  to  his  own  assertioD, 
or  at  least  that  of  his  foUowers,  he  was  an  incarnation  of  the  Spirit  which 
had  created  the  world,  to  deliver  the  soul  of  the  world,  in  bondage  to  the 
earthly  powers,  by  whom  it  had  been  confined  in  a  woman,  and  at  that  time 
in  his  own  wife,  Helena.  With  the 'deliverance  of  this  world-soul,  all  be- 
lievers were  also  to  be  released  from  their  imprisonment.  He  was,  however, 
anxious  to  purchase  t!he  Holy  Ghost  from  the  apostles,  and  trembled  before 
their  malediction,  (e)  In  some  accounts,  he  appears  degraded  to  a  mere  pan- 
der to  lewdness,  {d)  and  in  popular  traditions  he  became  the  representative  of  all 
magical  arts  and  their  fortunes  during  his  day,  in  contrast  with  the  triumph^ 
ant  simplicity  of  pious  faith,  {e)  Menander  also  aspired  to  the  honor  of  be- 
ing a  Messiah,  and  a  divine  incarnation^  with  power  to  make  his  followers 
immortal  (/)  The  influence  of  each  of  these  three  impostors  was  continued 
through  some  minor  sects  until  some  time  in  the  sixth  century.  They  were 
often  confounded,  by  those  who  were  not  well  informed  on  the  subject,  with 
the  followers  of  Christ;  and  perhaps. some  of  them,  like  Simon  himself^  at 
one  time,  from  worldly  policy,  may  have  passed  themselves  off  as  such.  It 
is  possible,  too,  that  they  may  sometimes  have  really  claimed  to  be  Chris- 
tians, in  accordance  with  a  doctrine  by  which  all  religions  were  mingled  to- 
gether, and  the  same  God  was  said  to  have  revealed  himself  to  the  Samari- 
tans as  the  Father,  to  the  Jews  as  the  Son,  and  to  the  Gentiles  as  the  Spirits 

§88.    Paul. 

J,  Pearttm^  Annales  PaoL  HaL  1718.  [Lond.  16S&  4  transL  into  Eng.  by  WUHama,  Cambr. 
1826L 12.]  W.  PaUy,  Horae  Paal  or  the  Tnith  of  the  Scriptural  Hist  of  Pan!  evinced.  fWith  a 
sappL  by  J7.  BOetf.  Lond.  184a  Illoatrated  by  Tate.  Lend.  1887.  PnbL  in  New  York.  184SL  In 
worku  Cambr.  (Siaaa.)  1880.]  J,  T,  ffrnnsMt  der  Ap.  P.  GotL  1880 ;  JT.  SchrMer,  der  Ap.  P.  Jjpt, 
1880fla,  6  Tols.;  TholucJb,  Lebensonutande,  Character  a.  Sprache  d.  P.;  (Stud.  u.  Krlt  1886u  H.  8. 
and  Verm.  Sohrr.  toL  IL  p.  STSsfli)  [Life  and  Char,  of  Paul,  transL  from  the  Oerm.  of  A,  Tho- 
huk,  and  pnbL  in  the  Sdlnb.  BlbL  Oablnet,  yoL  28.]  Si  A.  SohoU,  Erdrtr.  elslger  Cbronol.  Pnnkte 
in  d.  Ijebenageech.  d.  P.  Jena.  1882;  J.  I'.  Wurm,  tu  d.  Zeltbest  im  Leben  d.  P. ;  (Tab.  Zeitschr.  t 
TheoL  1888L  H.  l)'r-L.  UtUri,  Entw.  d.'P.  Lehrbegr.  ZQr.  1824.  ed.  6. 1884  A.  F.  Dahau,  Entw. 
d.  P.  Lehrbegr.  HaL  1S85;— ^ttr,  Panlna  (p.  24.) 

The  development  of  Christianity  as  a  spiritual  religion  for  the  whole 
world,  was  acoomplished  principally  by  the  agency  of  Sanl,  caHed  after  the 
Boman  form  PanL  The  idea  of  its  liberation  from  Judaism  did  not,  indeed, 
orighiate  with  him,  for  certain  Hellenists  fh>m  Oypms  had  before  preached 

a)  AcU  8,  ft-17;  J<An  i  85-88.    J>)  Orig,  de  prina  IV,  17.  (toL  L  p.  178)  In  Jo.  torn.  18.  (toL  IV 
p^  887);  Splphan.  Qpt^  toL  L  p.  80l    c)  AcU  8,  »-84;  JwUn,  ApoL  L  a  28,  56;  Tryph.  ol  120 
(Slmonl  I>eo  Sanoto.  Semonl  Banco  Deo  Fidlo;)  Jr«/u  L  20.  Extracts  from  both  Sttteb.  H.  eoa  II 
18.  Spiph,  Haer.  21.    d)  JotepM,  Antlqq.  XZ,  7. 2.    6)  Amdb.  II,  18;  OlmtmU^  Homa  II,  29Ba. 
Beoognltt  1, 72.  11, 78s. ;  eomp.  Torifum  Jeru§halemi,  ad  Norn.  81, 8;  Button.  Vita  Neron.  a  18. 
/)  JtuUiti,  ApoL  L  e.  26;  Epiph,  Haer.  82. 
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the  gospel  to  the  Greeks  in  Antiooh,  («)  and  Stephen  did  not  deny  the  oharge^ 
that  Jesus  had  eome  to  destroy  the  temj^e,  and  to  ohaage  the  ceremonial 
law.  (b)  Bat  it  was.  reseinred  for  iPanl  saooeesfbDy  to  jnatify  and  trinmph* 
andy  to  cany  ont  this  idea.  He  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  was  a 
Bonuin  citizen  bom  at  Tarsus  the  capital  of  Cllida,  had  been  edncated  for  a 
leaTDcd  Pharisee  in  the  school  of  Gamaliel  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  by  ooonpa* 
tion  a  tentmaker.  The  traces  of  a  Greek  education,  which  his  writings 
sometimes  exhibit,  may  be  ascribed  either  to  the  school  in  which  he  had  been 
edncated,  or  to  his  sabseqiieDt  pnrsoitB  and  associations.  With  a  character 
not  only  great  but  exalted,  able  and  energetic  in  woridly  ihiAgs,  thongh  Ml 
of  longings  after  those  which  are  heavenly,  he  placed  hnuelf^  in  defence  of 
the  law  <^  his  ikthers,  at  the  bead  of  those  who  persecoted  the  IbllowerB  of 
Christ.  Stephen  feU  b6f<»«  his  eyes,  and  Gamaliel  warned  the  mlers  that 
they  should  not  contend  against  God.  But  while  Jonmeying  to  Damascus,  to 
persecute  those  Ohristians  whom  he  might  find  tiiere  (probably  86),  he  Cfid 
his  companions  were  suddenly  strudc  to  the  earth  hy  fire  fh>m  hea^ran. 
Christ  now  revealed  himself  to  his  spirit  as  the  Saviour  of  the  worid,  and  he 
could  no  longer  resist  the  mighty  power  of  truth.  («)  His  ridi  natural  en* 
dowments  were  now  illamtaiated  by  the  gracious  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  his  former  self  was  cast  ofE^  and  Christ  alone  lived  within  him.  After 
a  residence  of  three  years  in  Arabia  and  Damascus,  he  fled  from  the  latter 
city  to  Jerusalem  (89),  that  he  might  form  an  acquaintance  with  Peter.  He 
was  soon  after  invited  by  Barnabas  from  Tarsus,  to  aanst  in  the  work  of  the 
gospel  at  Antioch.  When  both  had  conveyed  provisions  from  that  congrega- 
tion to  Jerusalem,  jfor  the  relief  of  the  brethren  there  (44),  they  were  sent 
on  a  missionary  tour  to  Cyprus,  and  some  provinces  of  Aisia  Ifinor.  They 
commenced  their  labors  by  preaching  in  the  synagogues ;  (d)  but  as  they 
were  generally  treated  witii  contempt,  and  often  with  much  abuse  by  the 
Jews,  while  they  were  generally  favored  by  proselytes,  they  soon  began  to 
form  independent  churches^  composed  principally  of  Greeks.  These  they  re- 
garded, according  to  the  custom  at  Antioch,  as  not  bound  to  observe  the  cere- 
monial law,  and  it  was  even  rumored  that  Paul  had  gone  so  far  as  to  prevent 
the  Jews  from  circumcising  their  children.  He  himself,  however,  conformed 
to  the  ritual  of  the  law,  at  least  as  far  as  appeared  expedient  to  prevent  all 
unnecessary  offence  to  his  brethren ;  and  accordingly,  in  Christian  liberty,  he 
was  a  Greek  with  Greeks  and  a  Jew  with  Jews.  B^t  at  Antioch,  some  £pDm 
Jerusalem  maintained  that  drcumclsion  was  indispensable  to  salvation.  In. 
consequence  of  the  division  created  by  this  party,  Paul  and  Barnabas  under- 
took a  Journey  to  Jerusalem  (about  60),  where,  after  hearing  what  God  had 
alroady  accomi^iBhed  by  their  means  in  carrying  the  goq>el  to  the  heathen, 
the  three  aposties  of  Jewish  Christianity  extended  to  them  the  hand  of  M- 
lowship.    A  charter  of  privileges  was  tiien  agreed  upon,  which  was  imme- 

a)  ji0te  lU  S0-S2.  h)Aett  €,19§.  «)  ^oll^lSfli;  1  O^r.S,  1;  16l  8;  ^ote  8»  1-^28;  83, 8-lS; 
86^  8>18;  Amnum,  de  npontiu  BaoU  coarmiim^  Sri.  1798  (0pp.  theoL  p.  1m.);  CfrelUmif^  Hlat 
F^eboL  Yen.  fl.  d.  pldtzL  UebeiK.  d.  P.  (Henke's  Mqbl  1806^  toL  III  p.  SSa)  Skwut,  Btrattsetarr. 
H.  1.  p.  61a8.;  comp.  K  JBenfel,  Obas.  de  P.  ad  nm  Ghr.  eonyen.  8  P.  (0pp.  Hanb.  1884) ;«-a  A 
K&ohUr,  de  anno,  quo  P.  ad  sacra  cbr.  oonTenoa  eat,  I4A  188a    d)  Comp.  Rom,  1,  16;  ^  tab 
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diately  sent  forth  in  a  soleam  ediot  to  all  Gentile  Ohriatians,  forbidding  any 
yoke  to  be  imposed  npon  them,  except  a  few  observanoes  like  those  whidi 
were  required  of  proeelytes^  ThiS'  proceeding  oonld  not  be  reconciled  with 
the  original  covenant  (GaL  2,  las.)  without  considerable  ingenuity  of  rea^ 
soning,  and  was  not  very  consistent  with  the  conrse  which  Paul  sometamea 
pnrsaed,  bnt  it  was  a  well*intended  scheme  to  harmonize  those  conflicting 
tendencies  which  were  jnst  springing  np  in  the  Ghnrch,  and  of  which  tradi- 
tion gives  ns  an  aoconnt  (Acts  15).  (e)  It  was  not  nntil  Panl,  folly  believing 
himself  called  of  God  to  be  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  had  extensively  pro- 
pagated the  C&nrch  among  the  Greelra,  that  it  became  practically  indepen- 
dent of  the  pr^adices  which  prevailed  in  Palestine.  Daring  his  two  long 
journeys,  and  his  protracted  residences  in  Ephesns  and  Oorinth,  he  established 
nnmerons  ohnrches  in  the  several  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  Kacedonia,  and 
Achaia,  encountering  &r  greater  difficulties  (2  Cor.  11,  20aB.}  than  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Hated  equally  by  Jews  and  by  Jewish 
Christians,  with  many  presentiments  of  his  approaching  death,  he  went, 
about  Pentecost  in  the  year  58,  to  Jerusalem.  There,  abandoned  if  not  be- 
trayed by  Christians,  he  was  delivered  from  the  hands  of  the  exasperated 
mob  in  the  ten^le  by  the  Soman  guards.  For  two  years  he  was  kept  in 
bonds  as  a  Boman  citizen,  by  the  procurator  Felix  in  Cesarea ;  and  when 
Festus  came  into  the  same  office,  as  the  successor  of  Felix,  in  consequence  of 
his  appeal  to  the  emperor  he  was  sent  late  in  the  year  60  to  Borne.  After 
a  stormy  voyage,  he  was  kept  in  slight  confinement  in  that  city,  and  during 
two  years  he  labored  in  behalf  of  the  great  object  of  his  life,  not  only  with 
those  around  him,  but  by  means  of  epistles  and  friends  with  those  at  a  dis- 
tance. It  is  hardly  possible  that  he  could'have  survived  the  persecution  under 
Nero,  but  he  was  probably  beheaded  at  Rome  (64).  That  he  was  liberated, 
and  that  he  then  for  the  first  time  visited  the  utmost  limits  of  Western 
Europe ,(/)  and  finally  ended  his  life  during  a  second  imprisonment  in  Borne, 
appears  more  like  a  learned  o(»]|}ecture  than  an  ancient  tradition,  (jgi)  His 
epistles  abound  in/abbinical  explanations,  in  arguments  stated  in  the  form  of 
bold  and  oomplex  syllogisms,  ia  evidences  of  a  highly  wrought  intelligence 
in  cimneotion  with  a  profound  spirit  glowing  with  benevolence,  and  in  waves 
of  thought  which  appear  to  struggle  with  and  break  upon  one  another.  His 
style  was  concise  and  often  difficult,  but  he  always  had  the  right  word  for 
every  variety  of  condition,  sometimes  powerfrdly  convincing  or  threatemng, 
and  at  other  times  carrying  all  along  with  him  by  hfc  cordial  expressions  of 
ofiection. .  A  nature  like  his  may  have  ascribed  some  things  to  a  divine  reve- 
lation through  visions,  which  were  the  result  of  intelligent  reflection,  and 
which  may  have  been  influenced  by  his  peculiar  physical  temperament,  (h) 

«)  SeihmteJbmbufV^f  ApoftdgMclL  p.  Tlaa. ;  JSakuegltTf  aacb^MStoL  ZtlUJt  toI.  I.  pi  1166& ; 
cdoipi  2f€and4r,  [Hist  of  Plant  and  Train,  aso.  B.  IIL  Ch.  4  pw  T6fla.  8  ed.  Phllad.  1844.  &] 
/)  Cl4m.  Bom.  Bp.  L  ad  Oorinth.  e.  6.  0r)  Buteb,  H.  aea  II,  9B;— V:  P.  MytuUr^  da  nltlmts  annto 
nnnMris  ap.  a  P.  geatf.  HaTn.  1815;  JiT.L,  Danrn^  de  loco  Bnaabii,  qnl  do  altera  P.  captivitato  aglt; 
Jen.  181tt.  4;— jK  F,  B*  Wo^^  de  alt  P.  eaptlT.  das.  II.  Lpe.  1819& ;  Bawr^  die  Sogen.  PaatoralbE.  d. 
PmL  BtOtts.  188&  pw  ttn;  oomp.  Tfibw  Zeltachr.  1888.  H.  a  |  488& ;  Btad.  n.  Krit  1841.  H.  1. 
A)  IIm  Ttoiona  related  by  Lnke  In  the  Acta  of  the  ApoatlesL  and  Um  aJIndona  to  similar  thinge  in  gen* 
tai  la  flie  OlemeDtlnaai  are  oonflnaed  in  S  Oor.  ia»  1-9. 
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HiB  dootrines  are  essentially  the  same  with  those  of  Jesus,  so  far  as  they  pro- 
ceed from  the  acknowledgment  that  Jesns  was  the  Mesnah^  and  are  the  viewa 
of  a  profonndly  religions  mind,  affected  by  similar  rational  prepossessions. 
They  were,  however,  at  the  same  time,  independently  fonnded  npon  his  own 
peculiar  life  and  conflicts.  In  the  first,  he  had  experienced  the  remarkable 
contrast  between  a  period  of  enmity  tc  Christ,  and  another  in  which  Christ 
had  become  his  only  life.  This  private  experience  he  regarded  as  a  specimen 
of  the  life  of  mankind  fallen  from  Gk>d  by  sin,  and  reconciled  to  Qod  by 
Christ,  and  hence  his  evangelical  instmctions  were  specially  directed  to  the 
K^y6'  awakening  of  the  consciousness  of  sinftilness.    His  conflicts  had  been  prind- 

pally  directed  to  the  liberation  of  the  Christian  spirit  from  the  Jewish  law. 
He  therefore  maintained,  that  if  onr  whole  salvation  mast  come  from  Christ, 
the  law  is  not  necessary  to  salvation.  The  connection  between  these  prind- 
pies  was  made  out  by  showing,  that  as  man  has  not  foMHed  the  law,  the 
works  of  the  law  can  only  lead  to  condemnation,  and  salvation  can  be  ob- 
tdned  only  by  a  complete  surrender  of  the  heart  to  Christ ;  i,  e.  by  faith 
alone,  not  by  a  descent  from  Abraham,  not  by  the  merit  of  our  own  works, 
r,  i'^i^  but  wholly  from  the  free  grace  of  God.  Paul  acknowledged  that  the  old 
covenant  was  divine,  but  he  contended  that  it  was  completed  by  the  new 
covenant  of  God  with  man  by  Christ,  so  that  now  it  had  become  an  abroga- 
ted institution.  In  his  estimation,  Christ  was  the  substance  of  all  religion^ 
and  the  sole  ruler  of  the  world.  The  advent  of  Christ  to\)ur  world  was  the 
lofty  central  point  of  all  human  history,  from  w^ch  he  looked  back  upon  the 
preliminary  revelation  which  had*  been  given  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  per- 
verted by  them  both,  and  forward  to  the  final  triumph  of  the  kingdom  of 
God^  when  all  opposition  shall  be  overcome,  and  Christ  himself  shall  with- 
draw, that  Qod.  may  be  all  in  all. 

§84.    Peter. 

May^kqf,  £lnL  la  d.  Fetrln.  Behrr.  'Rmoh.  1886;  eomp.  JT.  Bate,  Leben  Jem.  p.  llta,     [A, 
Zm,  LUb  of  tbo  A]^  Peter.  Lond.  18&1  U.] 

The  practical  energy  which  Peter  possessed,  and  on  which  our  Lord  him- 
self appears  to  have  founded  considerable  expectations,  made  him  the  prind- 
pal  representative  at  least  of  the  external  affairs  of  the  Church,  as  long  as  he 
tarried  at  Jerusalem  (until  about  50).  At  a  later  period,  when  at  Antiodi, 
principally  from  regard  to  particular  persons,  he  relapsed  to  the  exclusively 
national  view  of  Christianity,  he  was  deddedly  opposed  by  Paul  (Gal.  2, 
lis.),  who  advocated  a  gospel  free  for  all  mankind.  In  an  apostle  so  prone 
to  extremes,  such  an  act,  which  almost  seems  like  a  second  denial  of  his 
Lord,  is  no  more  incredible  on  the  ground  that  he  had  before  not  only  toler- 
ated, but  even  been  the  first  to  defend  GentUe  Christianity,  than  it  was  in 
Barnabas.  But  his  former  relation  to  Paul  appears  never  to  have  been  fuBy 
restored,  for  the  first  epistle  which  bears  his  name  contains  no  condusive 
evidence  of  this,  and  in  the  memory  of  the  next  generation,  Peter  and  Paul 
were  at  the  head  of  oppodte  parties  in  the  Churdi.  According  to  testimony 
derived  from  times  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  mingled,  indeed, 
with  many  errors,  legends  and  party  statements,  but  proving  what  must  hav* 


J<* 
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been  the  opinion  of  the  Boman  Chnrch,  Peter  suffered  ornoifizion  at  Rome 
(abont  67).  (a)  Jerome  is  the  first  who  informs  ns  (oatal.  c.  1),  that  he  at 
one  time  resided  at  Antioch,  and  affcerwards  was  for  twenty-five  years  Bishoj 
of  Borne. ^Although  satisfactory  evidence  from  the  history  of  Paiil  proves ''  * 
that  he  conld  not  have  resided  for  so  long  a  time  at  Bome,  and  even  older 
traditions  show  that  he  conld  have  sustained  no  particular  office  in  the  ohnrch 
of  that  place,  since  they  mention,  in  different  orders  of  snccession,  Linns, 
Anadetos,  and  dement,  as  the  first  bishops  of  Bome;  (h)  it  is  neverth^ess 
certain,  that  wherever  Peter  was,  his  personal  inflnence  would  always  give 
him  the  first  position,  unless  Paul  had  been  by  his  side.  His  character  is  weU 
reflected  in  the  legend  of  his  flight,  from  which  he  was  recalled  by  some 
pungent  reproof  from  the  lips  of  Ohrist  himself,  and  in  that  of  his  crucifixion 
with  his  head  downwards,  (c) 

§  86.    JPasition  of  Parties  in  the  Time  of  Paul 

In  its  progress  among  the  heathen,  the  gospel  necessarily  appealed  entire- 
ly to  the  general  religious  spirit  which  the  apostie  to  the  Gentiles  recognized 
even  among  them,  (a)  since,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  myths  which  might 
serve  as  types  of  Christ,  and  some  prophetic  announcement,  made  by  the 
Platonic  phUosophy  with  which  the  aposties  were  unacquainted,  it  found  no 
promises  handed  down  from  the  fitthers,  and  only  the  most  obscure  expecta* 
tions.  Even  after  Christianity  had  torn  itself  entirely  away  from  the  Mosaic 
law,  in  consequence  of  its  own  origin  as  weU  as  of  that  of  its  principal 
teachers,  the  Jewish  element  was  still  prominent  in  the  phrases,  doctrines,  di- 
vine worship,  and  polity  of  the  Church,  and  it  was  not  remodelled  until  it 
gradually  became  affected  by  Grecian  modes  of  thought.  Jewish  and  Gen- 
tile Christianity  existed  side  by  side,  either  mutually  recognizing  or  exclud- 
ing one  another.  The  former  was  sustained  by  the  infiuence  of  those  who 
had  been  called  the  pillars  among  the  aposties,  and  possessed  an  external  sup- 
port in  the  necessities  of  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem,  (h)  An  internal  basis 
was  also  supplied,  by  the  concession,  that  it  was  a  duty  which  national  if  not 
religious  piety  required,  for  a  Jew  to  adhere  firmly  to  tiie  law.  Each  of  those 
forms  of  Christianity,  however,  must  finally  have  felt,  that  its  own  rights  de- 
pended upon  the  rejection  of  the  other.  It  was  therefore  always  urged  to 
adopt  the  exclusive  policy,  which  was  at  first  precipitated  by  certain  zealots 
among  the  Jewish  Christians,  perhaps  through  a  reftisal  of  social  intercourse, 
or  poflsibly  by  the  uneasiness  created  in  the  minds  of  some  Gentile  Chris- 

—     ,    I   11-    —  - — — " -     I  

a)  Dipn^tiuB  Oarinth,  and  Oof^iu  Rom,  In  EvtA,  H.  eooi  U,  80 ;  (The  doabtftal  testimony  of  P** 
pfaa»  ib.  II,  15 ;)  Iren,  III,  1.  8;  TeriuL  o.  Mere.  IT.  5 ;— S  van  TU,  de  Petto  Bonue  rnvtyre,  non 
pontlfioe,  Jj.  B.  1710.  l\  J.  G,  HerbtAy  In  d.  T&b.  Qaartalschr.  182a  H.  4  p.  567& ;  on  the  other 
hud,  Fr.  8panh§mH^  Ds.  de  fieta  profectiime  Petri  in  nrbem  Bomsm.  (0pp.  Mlacell.  Lngd.  B.  1706. 
Th.  II.  P.  SSlin);  Aiur,  In  d.  T&bb  Zeitsehr.  1881.  H.  4 ;  aF.  «.  Ammtm,  Forth,  d.  Chr.  z.  Welt- 
reL  LpK.  1840.  yoL  IV.  p.  Slta.  V)  EmA,  H.  eoc  III,  S;  Bv^i^  Pn«£  ad  Beoogn.  Petri ;  even 
the  Cataioffu*  I4berianiu9f  abont  851  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  leoent  Oath,  assertion :  DM- 
Hnger,  KOeteh.  toL  L  Abth.  1.  p^  fiSaa.;  Winditohmann^  Ylndlciae  Petrinae,  Battob.  1886' 
Stenglein,  in  d.  Tfib.  Qnartalschr.  1840.  H.  2i. ;  oomp.  BavTi  %,  Literatnr  d.  Petme-Sage,  in  his 
Panlaa,  p.  671b8.  e)  Euaeb,  H.  eoo.  Ill,  1 ;  HUron,  cataL  e.  1.  On  the  other  hand :  TertnU,  de 
pncser.  o.  86w    [Art  in  Kitto's  Jonmal  of  BtbL  Lit  vol  Y.] 

a)j;offkl,19;  ^e<tl7,88-89.    5)  ^ot  8»  10 :  1  Ck>r.  18,  la& 
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tians  with  respect  to  ihe  law.  (c)  If,  therefore,  Paul  himself  spoke  somewhst 
equiyocally  of  the  exorbitant  respect  paid  to  the  apostles  of  Jewish  Ohrid- 
tianity  (2  Oor.  12, 11.  GaL  2,  6X  his  apostleehip,  which  was  reiSarred  to  bj 
every  opponent  as  destitute  of  all  external  proof  of  a  divine  call,  would  be 
barely  tolerated  by  the  more  liberal  portion  of  the  Jewish  OhristiaDs,  and  by 
the  more  intolerant  portion  wonld  be  podtively  rejected.  Jewish  Ohristian 
ity  was  certainly  in  the  ascendant  in  Palestine,  and  there,  m:itU  the  violent 
measures  used  by  Hadrian,  no  biahops  at  Jemsalem  were  ohoeen  except  fW>m 
among  the  circumcision,  with  a  decided  preference  for  the  acquaintance  or 
kindred  of  Jesus  according  to  the  flesh,  (d)  In  like  manner,  in  the  cirde  of 
PauVs  influence.  Gentile  Christianity  alone  could  have  been  predominant ; 
and  in  proof  of  this,  an  undeniable  document  exists  in  tiie  epiide  to  the  Bo- 
mans,  in  which  the  principal  idea  is  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the 
number  of  Gentiles  in  the  Ohurch.  It  is  not,  however,  probable,  tiiat  after 
Paul  had  been  removed,  and  the  destruction  of  the  holy  city  seemed  like  a 
divine  Judgment  against  Judaism,  any  churches  composed  of  persons  bom 
and  educated  as  Greeks  or  Romans  would  be  persuaded  to  observe  the  Jew- 
ish law,  although  attempts  were  not  wanting  even  long  after  the  oonmoence* 
ment  of  the  second  century  to  form  aasociationfl,  and  exclude  members  on 
this  ground.  Accordingly,  when  we  find  that  Hegesippus  called  the  Ohurch, 
which  had  existed  prior  to  the  death  of  the  apostiea,  a  pure  virgin,  and  on 
his  way  to  Rome  found  what  he  called  the  ime  doctrine  with  the  bishops^  we 
conclude  that  he  must  have  belonged  to  that  dass  of  Jewish  Ohristians,  which, 
after  the  example  of  the  prophets,  and  of  our  Lord  himself,  was  not  op- 
posed to  a  Gentile  Ohristianity.  («)  The  church  at  Corinth,  soon  after  its  oi^ 
ganization,  presents  a  picture  vi  the  parties  formed  especially  on  these  con- 
flicting views.  One  party,  which  assumed  the  name  of  PetsVy  may  have  re> 
garded  at  least  some  parts  of  the  Mosaic  law  as  still  in  force,  while  another, 
called  after  the  name  of  Paul,  looked  upon  the  doctrines  advocated  by  him 
as  exclorively  Christian.  A  third  party  could  find  true  Christianity  nowhere 
so  well  presented,  as  in  the  method  of  instmotion  adopted  by  the  learned 
Alexandrian,  Apolla.  A  fourth,  if  it  was  not  a  mere  branch  of  the  Petrine 
party,  muntained  that  Paul  had  never  enjoyed  the  apostolic  privilege  of  a 
direct  intercourse  with  Chris^  and  appropriated  to  itself  exclusivdy  the  name 
of  Cfmaty  because  it  rejected  all  i^Kwtolic  traditions,  and  relied  entirely  upon 
its  immediate  union  with  Christ  (/)  Paul  did  indeed  defend  his  apostolical 
authority  against  these  various  parties,  by  whom  the  unity  of  the  Oorintiiian 
Church  was  not  destroyed,  but  he  did  so  only  on  the  ground  thai  he  had  re- 
ceived it  fixmi  Christ  himself.  He  did  not  deny,  that  every  ohurch  had  a 
right  to  use,  for  its  own  edification,  the  various  gifts  of  its  reHgious  teachers, 
but  he  "i^amed  them  that  every  thing  which  was  not  built  upon  Christ  was 
perishable.    He  insisted  that  the  Christian  was  a  new  man,  after  the  image 

e)  O.  Buob,  dfi  abrog.  legls  Moa.  «x  Petri,  Jaa  et  Ja  Itemqne  Ecoi  ftb  ilsdem  oonslitatanim 
Bontentia.  Monte- Albaao,  184a ;  Oi  R  S^fOfUng,  de  Paolo  ^uaqne  adveiwrfis,  Haan.  18861  S)  AimA. 
H.  eoo.  IV,  6;  Stdp.  8mf,  H.  aacr.  II,  81. 

6)  XuMb.  H.  eoo.  Ill,  8iL  lY,  89.  />  1  Opt.  1,  Jlaa.  eomp.  2  Cor.  10,  7;— iZatcr,  (L  d.  Gbrl^ 
tnspartei  in  d.  Cor.  Oemeinde  (T&b.  Zeltaohr.  1881.  P.  4  oomp.  1886.  p.  4X  a.  Pftolno,  p.  MOa.; 
Daiu  Schetikely  de  Ecc  Corlnthia  primaeva  ftctionibna  tarbata,  Baai  1889;  Z>r.  J.  K  <Mdhom,± 
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of  God,  and  was  no  longer  a  Greek,  or  a  Jew,  or  a  Barbarian,  bnt  Ohrist  was  ah 
in  all.  (^)  A  new  tendency,  having  its  origin  among  Jewish  Christians,  made 
its  appearance  at  Colosse,  which  promised  its  votaries  a  mysterions  kind  of 
knowledge,  and  a  power  over  the  spiritual  world,  on  condition  that  certain 
nnnatoral  ansterities  were  undergone,  (h)  On  the  other  hand,  Paul  main- 
tained, that  the  highest  wisdom  was  to  be  found  in  the  simple  gospel  of 
Christy  and  that  a  Christian  had  a  rational  freedom  al^wed  him  with  respect 
to  earthly  things. 

§  86.    John, 

LUcke^  Yem  e.  Yollst  Elnl.  in  d.  Offenb.  Joh.  u.  in  d.  apokaL  Lit  Bonn.  1882.  tl  Com.  n.  d.  £▼. 
Joh.  Bonn.  ed.  8.  1340l  toL  I.  Elnieitang;  BattrngarUn-CruHua^  Tbeol.  Anal.  d.  Joh.  Schr.  Jen. 
Id48.  yoL  I.  Elnldtnng;— JT.  Frommann^  d.  Ja  Lehrl>egr.  Lps.  1889 ;  JT.  J2.  K^ttlin,  Lehrbegr.  d. 
Ev.  n.  d.  Briefe  Ja  Brl  1848;— &.  0.  J,  Lut^elberger^  d.  KirchL  Tradition  0.  d.  Ap.  Joh.' in  Ihrer 
Orandloslgkclt  Lps.  1840;  Baur^  tL  d  Gompoeition  n.  d.  Charakter  d.  Joh.  Ev.  {ZdUr'^s  Jahrb.  1844 
P.  1.  Sfl.) ;  ^  ZelUr,  d.  inaaem  Zeignlsse  iL  Dasein  n.  Urspr.  d.  4  Ev.  {Ilddi  1845.  P.  4) ;— «/:  A.  271 
Ebrardy  de  Ev.  Joh.  a.  die  nenoste  Hypotheae  Q.  a.  Entateh.  Z{Lr.  1845; — W.  Orimn^  Joh.  in  Ench. 
0.  Qrnber's  EneykL  aect  IL  vol.  XXIL ;  oompi  ITctae^  Leben  Jeso.  p.  588. 1129.  [A.  HUgenfdd^  d. 
Er.  n.  d.  Briofe  Jo.  nach  ihr.  Lehrbegr.  dargest  Halle.  1849.] 

As  far  back  as  the  recollection  of  the  churches  in  Anterior  Asia  extended, 
John  appears  as  the  central  point  of  interest  to  all  the  congregations  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  moving  in  the  same  scene  of  action  which  had  previously  been 
under  the  care  of  Paul  at  Ephesus.  He  is  represented  as  indignantly  con- 
tending against  erroneous  teachers,  whether  of  the  Jewish  or  Gentile  parties, 
or  as  reclaiming  by  love  those  that  were  lost,  and  binding  all  together  in  uni- 
ty, (a)  He  is  said,  by  the  legends,  to  have  been  miraculously  delivered  from 
martyrdom  at  Bome.  (b)  A  residence  in  Patmos,  which,  according  to  his  own 
narration  (Rev.  1,  9),  must  have  occurred  in  the  time  of  Galba,  was  changed 
by  popular  rumor  in  the  Church,  into  a  banishment  under  Domitian.  All 
traditions,  however,  agree  in  declaring,  that  he  attained  an  age  in  which  the 
heart  alone  remains  vigorous,  (c)  and  that  he  finally  fell  asleep  in  the  midst 
of  his  disciples,  in  the  reign  of  Tnjan.  His  life  and  death  were  vividly  re- 
flected in  many  legendary  accounts,  the  earliest  of  which  were  noticed  by 
himself  in  his  gospel  (John  21,  22s.)  (d)  Even  in  the  middle  of  the  centu- 
ry, he  was  the  third  among  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  Christians.  The  book 
of  Revelations,  whose  authenticity  is  pretty  well  confirmed,  which  is  evi- 
denUy  conformed  to  Jewish  types  and  imagery,  and  must  have  been  com- 
posed prior  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  manifestly  corresponds  to  such 
a  position.  In  that  book,  the  chosen  first-fruits  around  the  throne  of  the 
Lamb  belonged  exclusively  to  the  twelve  tribes,  but  beyond  these  were  an 
innumerable  company  from,  among  the  Gentiles,  with  palms  and  white  robes, 
praising  also  the  Lamb  that  had  been  slain.  («)  The  natural  progress  of  a 
thoughtfti]  man,  as  it  is  evident  the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel  was,  and  as 

CliTifitnaparL  (lUgen's  Zettsehr.  1840.  P.  8);  Ddkn^  die  Chilstnspart  Hal.  1641;  T.  F,  KnietJod, 
Eca  Cor.  yetnat  diasenaionaa.  Gedan.  1848. 4,  ff)l  Oor.  8;  6ML  8, lOs.  h)  Ook  i;'-8ohn«cJbmlmr- 
ffsr,  &  d.  Irrlehier  m.  CoL  (anbaag  x.  8ohr.  tL  d.  Proselytentanfe.  Brl.  1828.  n.  Boltr.  z.  ElnL  N.  14) ; 
JRheinvKdd,  de  paeadodoetortb.  Coloaa.  Yeron.  Bhen.  1884.  4 

a)  ir««M&.  H.  eooL  Y,  84  III,  88.  &)  TdrMl  de  praesor.  c.  86.  o) /7i«ron.  in  Ep.  ad  Gal.  6.  d)AU' 
ffutUns,  deTrin.  YI,89;  Pseudo-ffippolyt  de  oonsammat  mnndl  (Hipp.  Oppi  ed.  Fabr.  Append. 
;>.  14) ;  comf .  Fabrloiij  Cod.  Apo&  Th.  IL  pu  688.    s)  Reo,  7, 4-10.  comp.  Jo.  4, 82. 
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one  so  spocially  beloved  of  the  Lord  must  have  been,  daring  a  period  exten- 
sive as  tiiat  of  an  ordinary  generation,  and  spent  anuHig  ehnrches  whidh  had 
enjoyed  Greek  oultnre  and  the  labors  of  Panl,  will  sufficiently  aooonnt  for 
any  apparent  disorepanoies,  or  tokens  of  advancement,  which  one  may  notice 
in  passing  from  the  Revelations  to  the  Gospel  and  the  first  epistle  of  John. 
In  these  later  prodactions,  the  same  spiritnal  and  comprehensive  views  of 
Christianity  prevail,  which  are  so  manifest  in  the  epistles  of  Paul,  but  they 
i'  c  ^  t>"  seem  to  indicate  that  the  mental  conflicts  of  the  writer  had  passed  away. 

This  gospel,  moreover,  seems  to  appeal  not  so  much  to  a  spirit  conscious  of 
sin,  and  specially  feeling  its  need  of  salvation,  as  to  something  exalted  in  the 
existing  nature  of  man,  and  its  aspirations  after  perfection.  Christiani^, 
therefore,  appears  there  to  consist  not  so  much  in  mere  &ith  in  the  mercy  of 
God  through  Ohrist,  as  more  immediately  in  love,  and  in  the  vnion  of  the 
divine  and  human  in  the  heart,  which  was  complete  in  Ohrist,  and  is  de- 
signed for  our  race.  The  incarnate  Logos  is  a  borrowed  symbol  of  this  uni- 
ty, partially  indicated  before  in  the  epistles  of  Paul,  (/)  but  presented  in  the 
gospel  in  a  dogmatic  form.  It  there  appears  as  a  celestial  being  not  belong- 
ing to  our  race,  but  taking  the  place  of  beloved  man,  although,  in  conse- 
quence of  personal  recollections  of  Jesus,  it  is  pervaded  by  historical  facts  of 
the  most  perfect  human  character.  The  love  which  John  inculcated,  is  pow- 
erful enough  to  conquer  death,  and  penetrate  through  all  obstacles  up  to  God. 
The  most  flourishing  form  of  Christianity,  in  past  or  ftiture  times,  is  here 
partially  presented.  It  consists  in  a  life,  even  on  earth,  of  tranquil,  unbro- 
ken, and  everlasting  rest  in  God,  in  which  all  apparent  schism  between  the 
present  and  the  fhture,  the  human  and  the  divine,  has  been  overcome. 

§  87.  Parties  in  the  Time  of  John, 

The  same  subjects  which  were  destined  to  agitate  the  Church  in  future 
ages,  began  already  to  be  discussed  among  opposing  parties.  The  various 
views  and  sects  which  had  formerly  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  were  certain- 
ly carried  forward  in  the  very  commencement,  so  as  to  produce  similar  vari- 
eties among  Jewish  Christians.  Even  the  different  oonceptions  which  were 
then  entertained  of  Jesus,  had  their  origin  in  the  national  expectations  of 
the  Jews  respecting  their  Messiah.  But  as  every  account  we  have  of  them 
belongs  to  a  later  age,  it  may  be  that  the  first  power  of  Christian  love,  oom- 
bined  with  the  external  influence  of  Gentile  Christians,  was  then  sufficient  to 
hold  together  even  opposing  elements.  The  feelings  of  bitterness  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  prominent  recollections  of  the  Church  in  the  next  century,  the 
apostie  John  entertained  toward  Cerinthus^  were  too  peculiar  to  have  been 
•awakened  by  the  existence  of  any  thing  in  the  latter  of  a  merely  Jewish 

/)Tb«|MaMgeiiLl  Oor.  8, 8.  IS,  47.  cannot  be  explained  away;  henoe  tbenioredletlnotand  fHrominent 
reftnnoee  to  a  Son  of  Ood  who  existed  before  the  worid,  and  created  it,  which  are  foond  In  the  Spp.  to 
Ihe  Ck>loealan8,  Epheeians  and  Pbllippiana,  fbnn  no  groond  for  aaspeotlng  the  gennineneas  o^  those 
wiltlngB.  Although  all  ylews  not  merely  aocidental  most  have  their  appropriate  time  of  derelop- 
ment,  the  Jewish  notlone  of  the  Messiah  ai\d  the  Alexandrian  doctrine  of  the  Logoa  were  eo  pre- 
t4)nsted  to  one  another,  that  they  might  easily  be  anppoeed  to  haye  been  aU  combined  toftether 
»n  a  dngle  night 
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character,  (a)  On  tlie  supposition  that  this  Oerinthns  tan^t,  as  he  is  said, 
especially  in  Boman  And  Alexandrian  aooonnts,  to  have  done,  that  a  millen- 
nial kingdom  of  the  most  sensnona  natore  was  to  be  expected,  that  the  ob- 
servance of  the  law  was  indispensable  to  salvation,  and  that  the  origin  of 
Jesns  was  merely  human,  (5)  such  viewB  were  at  that  time  by  no  means  un- 
common. If^  as  Irenaens  declares,  he  regarded' the  Creator  of  the  world  as 
an  inferior  being,  so  that  the  Most  High  God  was  not  revealed  mitil  he  ap- 
peared through  Ohrist  as  a  superior  being,  in  connection  with  the  man 
Jesus,  from  the  time  x>f  the  baptism  till  the  crucifixion,  (c)  he  must,  like  John 
himself  have  meant  that  the  law  was  only  intended  for  the  development  of 
the  kingdom,  and  that  the  sensuous  glory  of  that  kingdom  waa  merely  alle- 
gorical (d)  In  conformity  with  his  Alexandrian  education,  he  regarded  the 
Creator  of  the  world  as  an  intermediate  divine  being,  in  the  service  of  the 
supreme  celestial  Deity,  (e)  Those  who  looked  upon  matter  as  essentially 
evil,  in  accordance  with  a  doctrine  springing  from  an  overwrought  Flaton- 
ism,  or  from  Hindoo  speculations,  and  certainly  prevalent  in  Alexandria,  must 
have  been  offended  at  the  idea  of  a  revelation  of  Deity  tlirough  sensible  ob- 
jects. Accordingly,  the  various  forms  of  Iheetism  agreed  in  declaring,  that 
every  thing  corporeal  in  Christ  was  only  in  appearance,  and  for  the  manifes- 
tation of  tike  Spirit,  and  that  his  life  was  noerely  a  continual  Theophany.  It 
was  against  the  subtilizing  process  which  this  view  rendered  necessary  with 
respect  to  the  evangelical  history,  that  testimony  was  borne  probably  even  in 
the  epistles  of  John,  and  certainly  in  those  which  bear  the  name  of  Igna- 
tius. (/)  The  Kicolaitans^  whose  name  was  doubtless  symbolical,  and  founded 
upon  traditional  recollections,  were  merely  the  first  representatives  of  a  large 
class  of  thinkers  in  sabsequent  times,  who  abused  the  spiritual  superiority  of 
Christianity  to  all  corporeal  objects,  to  give  countenance  to  the  Greek  frivol- 
ity with  respect  to  the  relations  of  the  sexes.  (^) 

§  88.     TraditifiM  retpecUng  the  Apostles 

The  stones  which  have  been  related  with  regard  to  a  division  of  the 
world  by  lot  among  tiie  apostles,  of  the  composition  of  a  creed  in  Jerusalem 
at  the  tame  of  tiieur  separation  twelve  years  after  tiie  Ascension,  of  their 
celibacy  or  continence,  and  of  their  martyrdom,  belong  to  the  legends  of  the 
fourth  and  fifUi  centuries.  According  to  eariier  traditions,  which,  however, 
present  no  individuality  of  character,  Thomas  went  to  Partiua,  Andrew  to 
Scythia,  (a)  Bariholommo  to  India,  (b)  and  FhU^  died  at  Hierapolis,  in  Phry- 
gia.  In  one  of  the  most  copious,  a  story  is  told,  and  higl^y  embellished,  of 
a  mission  of  Thaddeus  to  Abgarus,  prince  of  Edessa,  in  consequence  of  an 
earlier  correspondence  between  Jesus  and  that  prince,  (c) 


a)  Irm.  Ill,  9\-^8ekmidt,  €«rtnth  «.  jadils.  Ohilet  bi  b.  BibL  £  Kritft.  il  Ex.  voL  L  ^  ISln.; 
Paulue,  Hist  Cer.  (Introd.  fa  N.  T.  cap.  aelectionk  Jen.  1799);  oonp.  JSatir,  Obr.  OikmIb.  T&b.  1888l 
pi  117. 40818.  h)  Xuaeb.  H.  ecc  III,  28 ;  Xpiph.  kaer.  S8.  o)  /rM.  I,  M.  <l)  Iren.  Y,  88.  e)  Ths- 
odaretmentia)\^U,9;  Irtiul^W.  f)  IJo.l.l'S;  i,ifl.;  SiTaT;  /i;n<iMiM«dEpli«flLC.7.1& 
•d Smyrn. &  1-8;--^ H.Niemeyw^  de Dooatto. HaL  1828. 4  g) Rw,%^14aB. \%P€L 2, 16; /iMfLll, 
yiicSy  rby  Xo^Fy  D9  Vbs  ,«oiiip.  Iren,  I,  26;  Olem»  Strom.  IL  pi  490&;  UL  p.  6228. ;— JIVn* 
teker,  Yennath.  fl.  d.  NOcoUftea  (Oabler's  Joiuil  t  Tbaol.  lit  1808.  vol.  Y.  pi  17881);  JB^eoM^  Ja 
ApMuL  Ja  pullO;  Qfrir^r^  G«8Gfa.  d.  Urohr.  I,  2.  pi  40288. 

a)  j;MMiLB.«oo.III,l.    »)iMd.Y,ia    c)  iMcZ.  I,  18^  £  AaM,  Lebea  Jeeu.  MU 
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§  89.    Apostolical  Fathers  of  the  First  Century. 

Patrnm  qui  temporibns  fti>o0toIorQm  floraenint,  0pp.  ed.  Chtderku,  Par.  1872.  rep.  CUriens, 
Amst  (1898.)  1724.  fi  Th.  C ;  Patrnm  app.  0pp.  «<L  Sutk,  Lond.  1796L  8  Th. ;  Patmm  appu  Oppi  ed. 
Hl^de,  Tab.  (1889. 184B.)  3847.  [A.  BtiOm'^  Llyes  of  tho  Fathers,  Martyra,  &&  Lond.  1888. 3  yola.  8 . 
E.  Blckerttdht  The  Chr.  Fathers  of  the  First  and  Second  Gentarle&  Lond.  184K.  18 ;  Alp.  Wake, 
A  p.  Fathers.  Lond.  1817.  S.]— 2?2iyn«,  Junitta  et  van  GUse^  Commentt  de  Patmm  app.  doctrina  mo' 
rail.  Logd.  1888. 4.    [ITZ^^ef/elci,  d.  Erfbrschnngen  iL  d.  Schrr.  Ap.  Yftter.  BerL  1864. 8.] 

When  the  contemporaries  and  disciples  of  the  apostles  left  -behind  them 
any  writings,  they  were  distingoished  by  the  ancient  Ghnrch  as  apostolic 
£&thers.  Tlie  genuineness  of  their  writings  cannot  be  perfectly  maintained, 
especially  against  the  suspicion  of  having  been  revised  in  later  times.  They 
resemble  the  writings  of  the  apostles  not  so  much  in  their  distinct  and  Intel- 
lectoal  pecnliarities,  as  in  their  general  conception  of  Christianity,  without 
doctrinal  preciedon  or  references  to  Grecian  learning.  The  epistle  of  Bama- 
das  treats  of  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  Judaism,  in  the  manner  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  an  allusion  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  as  if  it 
were  already  destroyed.  In  spite  of  the  powerful  historical  proo&  we  pos- 
sess of  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle,  the  insipid  spirit  and  the  stupid  arl}i- 
trariness  of  its  allegorical  explanations,  continually  suggest  doubts  whether  it 
could  be  the  production  of  a  man  once  regarded  as  the  equal  of  Paul,  (a) 
The  epistle  of  Clemens  Momanus  (Phil.  4,  8)  to  the  Corinthians,  was  intend- 
ed to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  parties  which  had  been  organized 
among  them.  It  inculcates  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  but,  in  the 
spirit  of  Paul,  it  exhorts  all  to  adorn  themselves  also  with  good  works.  The  se- 
cond epistle  which  bears  the  name  of  the  same  writer,  is  .generally  of  a  devo- 
tional character,  but  it  is  a  mere  fragment,  and  of  a  very  doubtM  authenticity. 
The  Shepherd  of  Hermas  is  a  strenuous  exhortation  to  morality,  enforced  by 
the  prospect  of  the  second  advent  of  Christ.  It  is  in  the.form  of  direct  rev- 
elations from  God,  and  visions  of  angels.  In  the  manner  of  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, it  displays  great  confidence  in  the  holiness  of  go<kl  works,  but  contains 
evidence  that  baptism  had  already  taken  the  place  of  circumcision.  The  in- 
dividual whose  composition  it  professes  to  be,  is  imknown,  but  the  general 
use  made  of  it  in  the  churches  of  the  second  century,  for  devotional  reading, 
indicates  that  he  must  have  been  an  apostolical  personage,  (b) 

§  40.    Political  Overthrow  of  Judaism, 
JoMpJU  de  beUo  Jad.  L  TIL;    Taem,  ^ist  T,  1-18. 

The  obstinacy  of  the  Jewish  nation  may  have  required  unusual  severity 
on  the  part  of  the  Bomans,  but  the  extreme  violence  of  the  procurator  Oes" 

a)  In  favor  of  its  gennineness :  R  Eenke^  de  Eplstolae  quae  Bam.  trfboltor,  anthentla.  Jen.  1827 ; 
S^rdam,  de  anth.  Ep.  B.  Hafh.  1828;  ffaverk&m  van  Sysewykf  de  R  Arahem.  1885.  On  tho 
other  aide:  UUmann,  in  d.  Btad.  a.  Erit  1828.  P.  8 ;  Zug.  in  d.  Zdtschr.  t  d.  Knblsth.  Freyb.  P. 
2& ;  Zr</U0^  d.  Bendschr.  d.  Ap.  B.  untersacht,  llbersetzt  n.  erUirt  T&b.  1840;— D.  Sohenkel  (Stod. 
n.  Erit  1887.  H.  &)  contends  fbr  the  Inteipolatlon  of  o.  7-18.  IS.  16b  by  some  Therapentic  Jewlah 
Christians;  JTeberlSf  in  d.  Btnd.  d.  GelsU.  WCirtemb.  184(1  P.  1  Chap.  16  seems  to  reto  to  the 
Temple  of  Aelia  CapltoIIna.  h)  Bom,  16, 14  'O  iroifiiiv.  Pastor.  Lat  translatton  and  Greek  Frag- 
ments \—OralMf  Disqq.  In  Pastorem  Hermae.  P.  L  Bonn.  1820, 4 ;  Jaehmann^  d.  Hirte  des  Hennaa  . 
Kdnigsb.  188S. 
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iius  Flortu  (after  64),  could  find  no  palliation  except  in  the  insurrections  to 
which  he  had  driven  the  people.  They  had  entered  npon  the  war  (66),  not 
so  much  in  the  hope  of  yictorj,  as  in  despair  of  all  earthly  peace.  Legions 
had  fallen  in  the  monntains  of  Jndea,  when  Vespasian  (after  67),  and  after 
his  elevation  to  the  imperial  throne,  the  Osesar  Tiiits  (70),  arrayed  the  whole 
power  of  the  empire  against  Jerusalem.  The  Christian  chnrchee,  remember- 
ing the  prophecy  which  Jesns  had  left  them,  abandoned  their  native  land, 
and  betook  themselves  to  Fella,  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan.  Though  famine 
and  civil  war  raged  in  Jerusalem,  every  offer  of  mercy  connected  with  the 
condition  of  renewed  servitude  was  scomftilly  rc^jected,  and  the  holy  city 
was  at  last  destroyed  in  a  sublime  death-struggle  against  the  whole  power  of 
the  Boman  world. 

§  41.    The  Soman  Cwil  Power. 

[T:  Arnold^  Later  Soman  Commonwealth.  New  York.  1846. 8  toI&  6.] 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  Boman  government  to  permit  all  nations  under 
its  yoke  to  retain  their  own  gods,  but  some  very  ancient  laws,  forbidding  any 
Boman  citizen  to  worship  divinities  not  recognized  by  the  State,  and  any 
conquered  nation  to  propagate  their  religion  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire, 
were  still  in  existence,  (a)  Hence,  the  more  Christianity  disconnected  itself 
from  Judaism,  the  more  it  lost  the  right  of  toleration  conceded  to  every 
national  religion,  and  by  its  efforts  to  make  spiritual  conquests  it  became  ob- 
noxious to  the  laws.  In  the  time  of  the  Caesars,  however,  so  strong  were 
the  inclinations  of  the  people  toward  foreign  religions,  and  so  nxmierous  the 
admissions  of  foreigners  to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  that  these  laws  had  be- 
come nearly  obsolete,  and  could  be  restored  to  their  authority  only  by  special 
acts  of  power.  (5)  There  is  no  other  authority  for  believing  that  Tiberius 
ever  adopted  Christ  as  one  of  his  household  gods,  but  the  legends  of  the 
second  century,  (c)  Under  ClaudiuSy  Christians  were  expelled  from  Bome  (58) 
merely  as  Jews,  (d)  Nt/ro  (64)  transferred  to  the  Christians  the  guilt  of  his  own 
incendiary  conduct,  and  caused  all  who  could  be  found  in  the  city  to  be  put 
to  death,  for  although  they  were  generally  regarded  as  innocent  of  the  crime 
imputed  to  them,  they  were  condemned  as  enemies  of  the  human  race.  («) 
Under  Domitian  (81-06)  the  charge  of  Christianity  was  used  as  a  pretext,  by 
which  persons  might  be  convicted  of  a  kind  of  high  treason,  that  so  their 
property  might  be  confiscated,  and  themselves  banished  or  executed.  Flavitcs 
OlemenSy  a  man  of  consular  dignity,  and  belonging  to  the  imperial  family,  was 
put  to  death,  and  his  wife  DomitiUa  was  banished  to  an  island,  according  to 
Boman  accounts  for  contempt  of  the  gods,  and  giving  themselves  up  to  Jew- 
ish practices,  but  according  to  Christian  views  as  martyrs  for  the  truth.  (/) 
Some  jterBODB  arraigned  before  the  emperor,  on  account  of  their  connection, 
by  birth,  with  Jesus,  were  dismissed  without  molestation,  as  harmless  peas- 

a)  (Hctro  delegib.  II,  8.    h)  Fr.  Walc\  de  Bomanonun  In  tolerandls  dlvenls  rellgionibns  dla- 
dpIiDA  pnbltea.    (Nov.  Commontt  Soa  Beg.  Goett  1788b  vol  IIL)    o)  IMul.  Apologat  o.  6.  21. 
In  fiiTor  of  it;  JBrawn,  de  Tiberll  Cbristam  in  deomm  nomenim  referendi  conalUo^  Bonn.  1884 
<i)  Sueton,  daod.  c.  SS;  Amm&nt  Pg.  in  Saet  Claud,  o.  S&  ErL  181&  4    «)  TboiM  Ann.  XV,  44 
Budon.  Nens  e.  1&  /)  Sueton,  Dom.  e.  16\  Dlo  Otwiut  (Bpit  XtpUlini),  LXVn,  14;  JIUM& 
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ants,  ig)  Nena  (9&-96)  forbade  that  any  one  shoYild  be  aoeosed  for  being  a 
Christian.  In  the  midst  of  these  peneoations^  Obiistiaas  made  no  resistanoe 
farther  than  individnally  to  assert  their  imiooenee^  and  then  sikntl j  resign 
themselves  to  their  &te.  (A)  S'ear  the  dose  of  the  fnt  ccintnry  dinrehes 
were  to  be  fonnd  in  all  the  prindpid  cities  of  the  Eastern  empire,  bnt  in  the 
West  there  are  no  distinct  traces  of  them,  ont  of  Italy.  The  first  converts 
were  principally  slayes,  laborers,  and  women,  but  so  nnmeroas  w«^  thej. 
that  even  then  it  is  said,  the  temples  of  Asia  Minor  were  deserted,  and  flesb 
which  had  been  offered  to  idols  coold  find  no  sale. 

§  42.    Gmutitution  of  the  Local  'Chvrehes. 

C  M.  jyt{f,  d«  origiiitb.  jariB  eec  Tab.  1719.  ed.  ^  Ulm.  1709. 4.  {GrMUng)  Vrrertl  d.  apASk- 
Cbrtotengem.  HAtbrsL  1819;  Snt^chneider.,  die  YerC  s.  Z.  d.  App.  repneeeDUtlT-demokr.  Ou  arlslo* 
knUlaoh  f  {A,  K,  ZeUttng.  1888L  N.  108b&  il  KirohL  poIlL  Zeltfragen.  Lpi.  1817.  p.  68bbl)  ;  J2.  Rothe, 
die  Anfisge  d.  obr.  E.  «.  ihrer  Yer£  Wftt  1887. 1  toL  ;  ^.  Petenen,  die  Idee.  d.  ebr.  K.  Lpx.  1889- 
4&  8  Th. ;  [J.  JS.  RtddU,  Manual  of  Chr.  Antt  Lond.  184a  8;  «^  P.  WUwn,  Prim.  €k>T.  of  Chr. 
Chnrebee.  Fbllad.  1888. 12;  A.  Meander,  Planttog  A  TnhAng,  transT.  from  Oemi.  bj  J.  R  Bjland. 
Philad.  1844  8.  Xu  CMeman,  Tlie  ApoetoL  A  Prim.  Chnreh,  ist.  Pbflad.  184S.  It;  A.  Aimst,  In- 
qnfxj  into  the  Oilg.  A  Oor.  of  Ap.  Chorcfa.  Phflad.  134a  12 ;  R,  WhaUly^  The  Kingdom  of  Chiisl. 
New  York.  1849L 12 ;  JI  A  Motiheim^  Commentt  on  the  Affidn  of  Cbriatlaafl  belbre  Const  transL 
from  Oerm.  hj  YidaL  Lond.  181&  8  Tola.  8 ;  J.  Mngham^  Origfnee  KedesiaBtleae,  tranaL  ft«m  Lat 
Lond.  18S8. 8  Tola.  8;  P,  King^  Const  of  Prim.  Chnrdi.  Lond.  1719.  8;  W,  SoUtUr,  Orig;  Dmogbtof 
Prim.  Choz^  Lond.  1727. 8;  IT,  Bang^,  Orig.  Cboreh  of  Chrtot  Kew  Toik.  1887.  8  ed.  &] 

The  separate  existence  of  the  Christian  Church  was  effected  quite  as  mnch 
bj  the  daily  reUgious  assemblies  of  the  disciples  at  Jemsdem,  as  by  their 
partial  exclusion  from  the  synagognes.  The  Twelve  Apostles  at  first  regarded 
themselves  as  a  perfected  or  exdnave  College  for  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity  in  the  world.  They  had  been  the  spedal  companions  of  the  Lord, 
and  were  now  the  principal  vouchers  for  the  evangelical  traditions.  They 
therefore  exercised  an  nndispnted  authority  over  the  Church,  shared  however 
in  a  short  time  with  others,  who  became  distinguished  for  their  spiritual  g^fts 
as  apostles  and  foxmders  of  churches.  Next  to  them  in  rank  w^«  the  Btan- 
(felistSy  a  class  of  travelling  preachers,  sometimes  also  called,  in.  the  more  ex- 
tensive sense  of  the  term,  apostles.  The  Prophetia  was  the  gift  granted  to 
many  persons  at  that  time,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  speak  in  an  in- 
spired, enraptured  manner  of  discourse.  In  the  ease  of  Agabus^  however, 
we  have  a  specimen  of  a  dass  of  soothsayers  who  only  fiiintly  resembled  an- 
other, then  for  ever  gone,  (a)  The  actual  officers  of  the  local  churches  were 
chosen  as  circumstances  called  for  them,  after  the  model  of  the  synagogue. 
Elden  {irp^cPCrtpoL,  Q*^Bgf)  '^ere  appointed  to  preside,  and  preserve  order  in 
the  church,  and  Deacons  (diaxopoiX  to  take  diarge  of  the  poor,  and  to  assist 
in  every  effort  for  the  common  good,  (b)  The  Elders  were  sometimes  called 
by  the  unassuming  name  of  Overseers  (^n-iVjcoirot),  an  appellation  more  con- 
sonant with  Grecian  customs,  and  first  adopted  in  Grecian  congregations. 

Chron.  IL  ad  Olrmp.  218 ;  Hisrotu  ep.  80.  (aL  27.)  et  PblL  4^  22.  ^)  ^ueb.  l^let  eee.  Ill,  1&  A)  0> 
tba  other  hand:  Keafn^,  die  Agape  o.  d.  geheime  Welfbond  der  Chrkten  T<n  Siemens  In  Bom 
iiAter  Domitian  gestlftet  Jena.  1819. 

a)  Adi  11, 28. 21,  lOfc     I)  AeU  6, 1-1«. 
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Both  titles  were  as  yet  used  indiscriminatelyy  although  in  oonseqnence  of  the 
peitKHial  inflnenoe  of  some  who  presided  in  the  ohnrches,  especially  of  Jem- 
•alem,  the  way  may  have  heen  prepared  even  then,  for  the  distinotion  which 
became  so  dedded  and  general  in  tihe  first  ten  y.ears  of  the  next  oentory.  (c) 
The  officers  of  each  chnrch  were  chosen  by  the  people,  or  with  the  consent 
of  the  people  were  installed  over  them  by  those  who  organized  them  into  a 
ehnich.  Although  the  office  of  a  public  teacher  most  have  seemed  most  im- 
portanti  and  the  necessity  of  well  qualified  instructors  must  have  been 
argent,  (d)  it  does  not  appear  that  any  persons  were  at  first  set  apart,  exclu- 
sively for  that  duty,  (e)  and  every  thing  like  a  hierarchy  waa  excluded  by 
the  xmiversal  admowledgment  that  all  believers  were  members  of  a  general 
priesthood.  (/)  It  was  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  that  all  civil 
suits  should  be  settled  by  arbitrators  selected  from  the  church  itself,  (ff)  After 
the  excitement  of  the  first  establishment  of  the  church  had  subsided,  toamen 
once  more  returned  to  a  silent  submission  to  the  word  of  God,  and  to  the 
performance  of  then:  proper  duties  in  the  domestio  circle.  But  in  addition 
to  the  Deaames^eSy  who  were  employed  in  charitable  offices  among  the  women, 
there  were  probably,  even  then,  some  /emale  presbyters  or  wdotn^  for  the 
supervision  and  instruction  of  tiie  younger  persons  of  their  own  sex.  (h) 
Every  one  who  applied  for  admission  to  the  Ohurch  was  immediately  re- 
ceived, but  those  who  were  subsequently  found  guilty  of  gross  offences  were 
excluded  by  the  action  of  the  congregation.  In  the  management  of  its  pub- 
lic affairs  each  congregation  was  an  independent  society,  but  by  spiritual  fel- 
lowship, and  the  influence  of  distinguished  travelling  teachers,  all  the  con- 
gregations were  so  connected  together,  as  collectively  to  form  one  great  king- 
dom of  God,  of  which  even  in  the  time  of  Paul,  Jerusalem  was  regarded  as 
the  centre;  The  supreme  law  was  love,  and  the  sovereign  power  was  exer^ 
oised  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

§48.    Bcelesiastical  Life. 

Amoldt  erste  Liebe  d.  L  wahre  Abbildnng  d.  ersten  Christen.  Frnkf.  16Mi  £  A  oft. ;  8tieka  et 
Bogenhardt  Biga  eommentt  de  morall  primaoToram  Christlanoroiii  eomlitloDe,  Neost  ad  0. 1886. 

As  the  Ohurch  at  Jerusalem  grew  up  out  of  the  origiual  company  of  the 
apostles,  the  common  Amd  which  had  existed  in  the  latter,  suggested  the 
bold  thought  of  a  community  of  gooda  Although  such  a  project  was  much 
facilitated  by  the  enthusiastic  brotherly  love  then  prevalent,  and  an  expecta- 
tion that  an  existing  relations  were  soon  to  be  overthrown,  it  was  never  com- 
pletely carried  out,  and  this  congregation  was  soon  in  need  of  the  charities 
of  Christians  in  foreign  countries,  (a)  A  hypocritical  vanity  which  occurred 
in  a  form  not  very  xmcommon  in  religious  circles,  was  visited  with  a  terrible 

c)  Ofa.  ad  AttlOL  Vn,  11 ;  Aett  20,  IT.  28;  Fhil  1,  1;  1  iV<L  6,  la.;  CUm,  Bom.  ad  Cor. 
c.  42L  44;  HermM  Past.  L  9:  A^Siondd,  Apologia  pro  aentontla  Hler.  de  Epiaa  Amat  161«.  4; 
OaX>Ur^  de  Episoopla primae  eeo.  Jen.  180&  4.  d)  AeU  S,  2;— /.  Thn,  8, 2.  S,  17;  ZC  Tim.  %  24. 

«)  Fcrbiifer^  Ba.  de  mnnerib.  ecc;  tempore  Appi  Lpa.  1776.  4;   Odbl«r^  ezamlnatar  Forbi- 
gerl  aont  de  Fnab.  Jen.  1812.  4  2  Pgg.  /)  /.  P«t  2,  ».  6,  8,  cC  Som.  12,  1.  ^)  Z  Oor.  %  1-8. 
e£  Matt.  18, 10881    A)  .^ete  2, 17. 21, 9L>-i?ofn.  18, 1.— 7U  2,8;/.  Tim.  6^9;  Oono,  LaodU  can.  11 
(Ifanei,  Th.  IL  p.  686).— iToM,  StreltMsbrr.  P.  2,  p.  SSaa. 

a)  Adt  4,  Kaa.  c£  12, 12.— ifoaAtfim,  de  rent  oatora  eommanionlB  bonornm  In  Ecc.  Hier.  (Dsi 
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divine  retribution.  (5)    The  ordinary  mode  of  life  in  each  congregation  pre- 
sented many  points  of  comparison  "with  that  which  existed  among  the 
Essenes.  (c)    Christians  regarded  themselves,  in  contrast  with  the  world,  as 
the  consecrated  people  of  God.    Every  intellectual  faculty,  according  to  its 
peculiar  nature,  was  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  and  when 
exalted  by  the  common  spirit  of  the  Church,  was  looked  upon  as  a  gracious 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Hence,  while  there  were  many  gifts,  there  was  hut 
orfe  Spirit.    The  most  remarkable  of  these  gifts  was  the  power  of  miracu- 
lously healing  the  sick,  at  first  more  especially  exercised  by  Peter,  but  after- 
wards supposed  to  be  a  permanent  possession  of  the  Church.    The  Holy 
Ghost  was  regarded  as  the  common  spirit  of  the  whole  Church,  proceeding 
directly  from  Christ,  awakening  and  appropriating  to  its  use  the  sacred  en- 
thusiasm of  each  individual.    The  external  manifestations  of  this  spirit  were 
sometimes  genuine  exhibitions  of  divine  power,  but  were  sometimes  con- 
founded with  the  fanatical  irruptions  of  a  high  religious  excitement,  and  in 
all  cases  were  regarded  as  ftdfilments  of  a  prophetic  metaphor  of  Messianic 
prophecy,  (d)    The  sincere  piety  which  generally  prevailed,  however,  did  no* 
always  prevent  the  pride  which  flatters  itself  on  account  of  its  external  sei 
vices,  nor  did  the  extraordinary  brotherly  love  which  the  great  body  of 
Christians  exhibited,  entirely  suppress  some  manifestations  of  envy  and  party 
spirit.    When  persecution  was  expected,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  some 
among  the  Jewish  Christians  to  save  themselves  by  apostacy,  and  among  the 
Gentile  portion  of  the  Church  sins  were  sometimes  committed  which  were 
regarded  as  unpardonable,  (e)    Even  when  Christian  morality  had  been  in- 
fluenced by  Jewish  views  of  personal  purity,  it  had  much  to  contend  with  in 
the  sensuality  of  the  Greeks.  '^  Fastings  and  abstinences,  which  had  been  re- 
garded from  a  period  of  great  antiquity,  as  conducive  to  a  pious  disposition, 
together  with  some  festivals,  were  very  soon  introduced  into  the  Christian 
Church.    Paul,  it  is  true,  rejected  them  when  any  attempted  to  enforce  them 
as  a  matter  of  legal  obligation,  or  of  personal  merit,  but  he  looked  upon  vir- 
ginity as  a  very  desirable  condition,  and  expressed  an  inferior  regard  for  the 
married  state.  (/)    No  change  was  required  in  tJie  social  relations  of  life,  but 
they  were  exalted  by  higher  motives  and  principles,  (g)  "^  All  hope  of  an 
earthly  theocracy  was  apparently  destroyed  by  the  death  of  Jesus,  but  Chris- 
tians generally  believed  that  Christ  was  to  return  to  the  world  a  second  time, 
and  many  indulged  the  hope  that  they  would  live  to  witness  his  advent.   This 
faith  gave  birth  to  the  boldest  expectations,  partaking  generally  of  a  sensuous 
character,  and  while  it  seemed  a  national  necessity,  and  a  religious  consola- 
tion to  the  Jewish,  it  was  a  source  of  anxiety  and  perplexity  to  the  Grecian 
congregations.  (A) 

§44.    Modeqf  Worship. 

The  devotional  exercises  of  the  Christian  assemblies,  like  those  of  the 
Jewish  synagogues,  consisted  principally  of  prayers,  singing  of  hymns,  and 

Ad  XL  eco.  Alton.  1743.  Th.  IL)  h)  AcU  ^  1-11.  c)  Comp.  OJHrer,  Gesch.  d.  Urchr.  UL  pi  SSOan 
d)  AcU  2, 16AQ\  lOor.  1^^0,188,  «)  JJa^.  A,  488. 10,  2568.—/.  Jb.  6,  !«.  /) /.  Oh*.  T,  Is.  SSai. 
ff)  Ep.  ad  Pbllomon.  h)  After  the  Apocalypee,  Hatth.  16, 28 ;  /.  Cor,  16,  52 ;  PMk  4^  6 ;  Btb.  10,  ST  < 
/.  Jo.  2, 18;  JamM5,  8;  7.  Pet  4, 6.-/Z  T^su.  2. 
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sacred  disoourses,  founded  upon  portions  of  the  Old  Testament.  Apostolic 
epistles  were  read  in  the  congregation,  to  which  they  had  been  .originally  di- 
rected, but  after  a  single  reading  they  were  generally  laid  aside.  Every  one 
who  had  the  power  and  the  inclination  to  speak  in  public,  was  allowed  to  do 
so  with  freedom.  Baptism  as  an  initiatory  rite  was  performed  simply  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  (a)  The  love-feast,  in  which  were  combined  the  ordinary 
meal  and  the  religions  service  of  the  primitive  Christians,  was  originally  cele- 
brated in  Jerusalem  every  day.  At  its  conclusion  the  broken  bread  and  the 
consecrated  cup  was  passed  around  to'every  one  at  the  table,  (b)  In  the  Jew- 
ish Christian  congregations  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  festivals  were  observed. 
Paul  denied  that  any  one  was  bound  by  positive  law  to  show  a  preference  of 
one  sacred  day  above  another,  (c)  Only  in  congregations  composed  princi- 
pally of  Greeks,  could  the  members  be  induced  to  observe  Sunday  in  com- 
memoration of  our  Lord^s  resurrection,  (d)  and  among  them  no  interest  could 
be  awakened  in  those  Jewish  festivals,  which  were  not  connected  with  some 
event  of  the  Christian  history,  to  give  them  additional  importance.  It  is, 
however,  not  easy  to  explain  why  even  Paul  and  John  should  have  discon- 
tinued in  such  congregations  the  eating  of  the  paschal  lamb,  according  to  the 
usage  of  their  forefathers,  (e) 

§  46.    Doctrines  of  tJhe  Church, 

No  public  sentiment  upon  definite  articles  of  Christian  faith  had  yet  been 
formed,  but  in  addition  to  those  generally  received  maxims  of  piety,  which 
in  some  instances  had  been  handed  down  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  and  in  others 
had  been  gradually  developed  in  the  course  of  free  discussion,  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  Jewish  faith  passed  over  into  the  Christian  Church,  and  was  received 
as  divine.  The  only  condition  of  admission  to  the  Church,  was  a  promise  to 
live  a  new  life,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  In  this  ao- 
knowledgment  firee  scope  was  given  to  all  those  views  of  the  nature  of  the 
Messiah,  which  prevailed  among  the  people,  from  a  simple  recognition  of  him 
as  the  Son  of  David,  and  a  man  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  Gk)d,  to  a  belief  in 
him  as  an  angel,  and  an  impersonation  of  some  one  of  the  attributes  of 
Jehovah/  In  the  view  of  the  Greeks  the  Messianic  ofilce  had  no  special  sig- 
nificance, and  Christ  was  to  them  simply  the  Lord,  and  the  Son  of  God.  As 
fkr  OS  the  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost  may  be  regarded  as  an 
indication  of  the  development  of  Christianity  at  this  period,  the  views  of  the 
Church  may  be  inferred  from,  the  baptismal  formula,  which  was  a  simple  ex- 
pression of  £Edth  in  the  divine  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  (Mattii.  28, 19).  This 
whole  transaction  was  a  thoroughly  practical  matter,  and  admitted  of  a  great 
variety  of  views. 

a)  Aett  2, 88b  8, 16b  10, 48 ;  Bom.  6,  a  h)J,T.F.  Dreacher^  de  xett  Chrlstianoram  Agapiflb  G!ms^ 
18dlb  c)  OaL  4, 9s8. ;  CM.  3, 16;  Bom.  \A,  6;  oomp.  L  Cbr.  0,  68sl ;  Oompi  JiuUn.  c  Trjrph.  a  10, 
12.  d)  Ads  20,7;  I,  Cor,  16, 8;  Bw.  1, 10;  Bamab,  c  15.— a  C.  L,  Franks,  de  dlel  domlnloi 
«pad  Tett  Christ  cdebratlone,  Hal.  1826;  (Oommtt  mL  ed.  VoCbeding.  lS46b  Tb.  L  P.  L)  «)  AeU 
20^  5&;  JTuMfi.  H.  ecc y,  24. 
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DIYISIOir  n.-FORMATION  OP  THE  CATHOLIC  CHDBCH. 

CHAP.  I.— STRUGGLE  OF  THE  CHUROH  FOR  ITS  OWN  EXIST- 
ENCE. 

ZaeianUut,  de  mortlb.  peneoutonun,  ed.  SatUdrif  TnJ.  ad.  Bh.  1098.  and  often.  [This  voric 
is  tranaL  by  I^Bum^  Lond.  ITia.  8.]— <Z  JTorlkoUt  de  peneqauttonlb.  eea  primaerao  (Jen.  IMO), 
Kllon.  1689.  4;  TnnaL  lnt»  Germ. ;  Beeefar.  d.  10  groasen  Terlblgg.  Hamk  1698;  Gibbon,  DeeUae 
and  Fall  of  the  Bom.  Emp.  Lond.  lT76aB.  ft  to1&  4^  and  often.  [With  notes  by  MUman  and 
GuitoL  New  York.  184a  4  toIs.  8.]  TransL  Into  Oenn.  by  Wenk,  and  others.  Lpa.  ITSSas.  19  vols. ; 
the  16th  chapk  respecting  the  propb  of  Chr.  by  natoral  canseS)  transL  by  A.  F.  if,  Waitsrttem^  Hamb. 
1788;  G.  A,  Otlandar,  Ansbreit  d.  Cbristentb.  (StindUn's  n.  Tnohlrner's  Areh.  toL  i,  sect  S);  JI. 
G,  Ttae&irfMT,  der  Fall  des  Heidenth.  Lpa.  1829.  1  toL  ;  A.  Btugnci^  Hist  de  la  destmction  dn  pa- 
ganisme  en  oeddent  Far.  1886.  2  toIs.    [A.  NiJUchl,  d.  Entsteh.  der  Altkath.  K.  Bonn.  1850.] 

§  46.     The  Jews. 

Zutu,  die  Ootteadlensa  Yortr.  d.  Jod.  hist  entwickelt  BrL  1882.  eompi  {  4a 

UniDstnicted  by  the  past,  and  tmhnmbled  by  defeats,  the  Jews  contended 
against  their  fate  (after  1 15),  and  from  Western  Africa  to  Asia  Minor,  insurrec- 
tions rolled  over  the  land,  always  to  be  qnelled  in  Jewish  blood.  That  he 
might  not  be  compelled  to  put  the  whole  nation  to  death,  Hadrian  resolved 
to  destroy  its  nationality.  The  people  were  forbidden  to  observe  their  Sab- 
baths, and  circnmdsion  was  punished  as  a  crime  probably  as  emasculation,  (a) 
and  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  a  city  consecrated  to  Jupiter  was  built,  and  in 
honor  of  that  divinity  and  of  the  emperor  was  called  Adia  Capitolina. 
When  reduced  to  extremity,  the  nation  was  called  to  arms  (182)  Ijj  Bar 
Coehba^  %,  e,  the  Son  of  a  Star,  (5)  who  professed  to  be  the  promised  Messiah, 
and  was  acknowledged  to  be  such  by  the  distinguished  Rabbi  AMba.  He 
succeeded  in  conquering  Jerusalem,  and  in  consequence  of  his  heroic  but 
sanguinary  exploits,  Palestine  became  once  more  free.  But  after  all  the  hor- 
rors and  vicissitudes  of  a  three  years'  war,  Julius  Seeerus  got  possession,  by 
storm,  of  Bethar^  the  last  fortress  of  this  Messiah's  kingdom.  The  impostor 
himself  fell  in  the  battle.  The  whole  of  Palestine  had  become  a  desert. 
Every  Jew  was  forbidden,  under  penalty  of  death,  to  set  foot  within  the  holy 
city.  Those  Christians  who  remained  in  Palestine  suffered  much  during  this 
struggle,  not  only  from  the  Romans,  by  whom  they  were  frequently  treated 
as  Jews,  but  still  more  from  the  followers  of  the  fiilse  Mesdah,  because  they 
reftised  to  follow  him  in  his  efforts  to  save  their  oonmion  country,  (e)  These 
national  misfortunes  were  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  divine  judgments  fbr  their 
indifference  to  the  law  of  their  fathers,  and  had  no  influence  in  diminishing 
their  assurance  of  ftiture  success.  Schools  of  learning  were  established,  to 
serve  as  spiritual  courts,  and  centres  of  influence  for  the  nation  in  its  genoraf 
dispersion.     Genuine  BalMntsm  was  formed  on  the  ruins  of  the  older  sects 

a)  Spartiani,  Hadr.  c  14  oompi  IHgeiL  XLVIIL  tit  a  fr.  11 ;  Nor.  Jost  142.  &  1.  b)  Jfum. 
24, 17.  After  his  ihiluro  he  was  caUed :  Kn'^TiS  nS ,  fllins  mendacU.  e)  J.  Die  Cam.  LXVllI, 
82;  LXIX,  12ak;  EutA.  H.  eco.  lY,  2.  6;  JtuHni,  Ap.  L  c  81.— IL  DeyUng,  Aeliae  Capi  Ort- 
gines  et  Hist  Lps.  1748 ;    Munter.  der  JOd.  Krlcg  nnter  Tn\)an  n.  Hadr.  Altona  n.  Lpa.  1881 
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at  Tiberias,  in  the  sohool  of  HiUel,  in  which  the  Moeaio  law,  in  its  ntmost 
extent,  thongh  partially  aooommodated  to  the  times,  was  taught  by  a  daas 
of  teachers  permanently  set  apart  to  this  work.  The  traditions  of  the  seribes 
here  reduced  to  writing  (MishnOj  about  220),  with  explanations  {Gemara,  in 
the  4th  cent.},  constituted,  in  subsequent  times,  the  principal  book  for  in- 
struction and  religious  law  (Talmud),  A  still  greater  influence  was  after- 
wards acquired  by  the  schools  on  the  Euphrates,  in  which  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  was  composed  of  the  same  genertJ  materials  (430  till  521),  and  be- 
came more  generally  esteemed,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  more  distinct 
form  of  modem  Judaism.  The  Jews,  who  were  the  sources  of  all  the  calum* 
nies  heaped  upon  Christ  and  the  Church,  knew  very  well  how  to  excite  the 
same  hatred  against  the  Christians  of  which  they  were  themselves  the  vic- 
tims, (d)  The  feelings  of  Christians  with  respect  to  the  Jews  still  remained 
of  a  contradictory  character.  In  a  dialogue  of  Juttin,  in  which  the  author 
replies  to  the  objections  of  a  candid  Jew  against  the  vocation  of  Jesus,  and 
the  transitory  nature  of  the  divine  law,  the  position  is  assumed,  that  the  Mo- 
saic precepts  and  institutions  were  only  prefignrations  and  symbols  either  of 
what  Christ  did,  or  of  what  happened  to  him  and  his  followers,  (e)  It  was 
even  then  asserted,  that  Christianity  had  been  rc^jected  by  the  people  among 
whom  it  originated,  and  that  the  few  who  had  embraced  it  were  by  no  means 
the  most  fiEuthfnl  and  consistent  Christians.  (/)  The  prooft  adduced  by 
Cyprian  are  a  collection  of  pertinent  and  impertinent  passages  of  Scripture, 
to  show  that  the  Jews  were  to  be  cast  ofiE^  and  that  all  the  prophecies  either 
had  been  or  would  be  ftilfilled  by  Christ,  {g) 

%  47.  The  Eaman  People  and  Empire. 

KorihoU^  PigannB  obtraotetor,  Kllon.  1698w  ^\J,J,  Uvlderid,  GentiUs  obtrectator,  Tigor.  1744; 
Paptt,  de  culpa  ChriBtUmor.  In  vexatt.  xnotis  a  Bom.  £rL  17S9.  8  Pgg.  4;  MlinUr^  die  Chrtatin  izn 
hefdnlachen  Haaae  Tor  GonBtantln,  Kopenh.  1828. 

From  the  time  of  Tr<\jan,  the  Boman  people  had  been  accustomed  in  a 
tumultuous  manner  to  demand  that  Christians  should  be  put  to  death.  This 
proceeded  originally  fh>m  persons  who  either  derived  their  support  from  some 
connection  with  idolatry,  or  found  their  principal  honor  or  pleasure  in  the 
cultivation  of  pagan  literature.  But  internally  decayed,  as  heathenism  then 
was,  it  could  never  have  awakened  such  a  powerful  opposition,  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  struggle,  have  won  for  itself  once  more  a  high  degree  of  attach- 
ment, merely  by  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  old  idolatry.  The  whole  common 
feeling  of  the  ancient  world,  and  the  chief  glory  of  the  present  life,  was  as- 
sailed by  Christianity,  and  the  people  saw  nothing  proposed  in  return  but  a 
severe  and  cheerless  system  of  virtue,  in  which  the  world  was  rendered  a 
desert,  that  an  uncertain  heaven  might  be  won.  The  hatred  thus  awakened 
endeavored  to  justify  itself  by  suspicions.  The  spiritual  worship  of  an  in- 
visible God  was  denounced  as  atheism ;  participation  in  the  sacred  body  of 

d)  JueHn,  a  Tiypb.  «.  l(h. ;  TnimL  ad  natton.  1, 14  «)  Aid\oyos  wfAs  Tp^nra  'lovScuov. 
Ed.  M^,  Load.  1T19;  Opp.  no-XCT,  Otto,  Jen.  1842b.  Tb.  IL^MUnaehar,  an  DlaL  «.  TtTph. 
Joatino  mete  adaoribatar?  (Ciommentt  theoL  ad.  Boeanmnallar,  Lp&  ISSC  Tb.  L  P.  Si  Fk  184aa.) 
/)  JutUni,  ApoL  L  oi  68L    ff)  TeaUmonioram  adr.  Jadaeos^  L  IIL 
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Christ  was  represented  as  a  Th jestean  feast ;  the  privacy  of  the  Ohristian  as* 
semblies  was  looked  upon  as  a  doak  for  conspiracy,  and  for  secret  crimes ; 
and  the  fraternal  fellowship  which  generally  prevailed  among  Christians,  was 
suspected  as  the  result  and  the  occadon  of  nnnatoral  lascivionsness.  The  re- 
proaches heaped  upon  each  other  by  the  Chnrch  and  the  various  Christiai: 
sects,  (a)  and  the  confessions  wrong  by  torture  from  heathen  slaves,  with  re- 
spect to  their  Christian  masters,  (&)  appeared  to  confirm  the  suspicions  of 
those  who  were  anxious  to  find  evidences  of  gdlt.  The  public  misfoitones 
in  which  that  age  abounded,  were  all  regarded  as  divine  Judgments  for  the 
dishonor  done  to  the  offended  gods.  But  to  persons  of  distinction,  and  to 
those  who  had  been  educated  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  Christianity  appeared 
to  be  a  dark  superstition  of  an  iu&tuated  rabble.  The  ma^trates  were,  in- 
deed, frequently  induced  to  persecute  Christians,  by  the  clamors  of  the  mul- 
titude, and  by  their  own  passions;  but  the  true  reason  for  it  was  to  be  found 
in  motives  of  state  policy.  Christians  looked  upon  it  as  dangerous  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  which  the  soldiers  were  obliged  to  receive,  or  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  any  public  or  civil  office,  (c)  although  many  overcame 
their  religious  scruples  from  a  regard  to  personal  advantages  or  feelings  of 
duty.  Although  they  generally  submitted  to  every  outrage  inflicted  upon 
them  by  the  magistrates,  whom  they  regarded  as  appointed  by  €h>d,  their 
vast  number  and  mutual  fellowship  rendered  them  formidable  to  the  civil 
authorities.  Indeed,  this  consciousness  of  their  own  power,  and  their  con- 
viction that  the  empire  was  destined  to  a  speedy  overthrow  were  so  openly 
expressed,  {d)  that  their  assurances  of  fidelity  and  loyalty  appeared  quite  sus- 
picious. At  all  events,  the  State  was  torn  by  dissensions,  and  as  long  as 
any  hope  remained  of  overcoming  Christians  by  terror,  sanguinary  measures 
were  looked  upon  as  likely  to  result  in  good.  The  fate  of  Christians  was,  it 
is  true,  determined  by  the  imperial  edicts  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  but  it 
was  rendered  mild  or  severe  according  to  the  popular  sentiment  in  each  pro- 
vince and  the  personal  feelings  of  the  local  magistrate. 

g  48.     Conduct  of  the  Individual  Emperon  during  the  Second  and  Third  Cen» 

turies, 

Franc  Bdlduini,  Commtr.  ad  edlcta  yett  pilnoc.  Bom.  de  CbilBtlanlB,  HaL  1737.  4;  C.  2>,  A 
Martini,  PeTseootiones  ChrlBtUnornm  sub  Impp.  Bom.  Boetoch.  1808a.  8  Gomm.  4;  Sokumann 
9.  Manaegg,  die  YeTfolgungen  d.  exsten  obrlstL  Klrche^  Vleo.  1821 ;  O,  &  Xdpte,  do  atata  et  oondit 
ChilBtlanormn  aob  Impp.  Bom.  alterlna  poat  Gbr.  Saoo.  Bor.  1828. 

1.  A  noble  race  of  emperors,  in  whom  the  Greek  and  Boman  spirit  was 
once  more  revived,  were,  in  the  old  Boman  style,  either  indifferent  or  severe 
in  their  treatment  of  Christianity.  A  rescript  of  Trajan  (98-117),  in  reply 
to  some  inquiries  of  Plinius  (about  110)  respecting  the  conduct  to  be  pursued 
towards  Christians,  directed  that  they  should  not  be  sought  after  by  the  civil 
authorities,  but  that  all  legally  arraigned  by  accusers  before  the  courts,  were 


a)  Teital.  de  Jcjan.  e.  17 ;  OUm.  Strom.  IIL  p.  011 ;  Stu^,  H.  eoo.  IV,  T.  b)  Ettaeb.  H.  oea  Yl, 
1.  c)  TerUd.  do  oor.  a  11 ;  Apologet  e.  88;  de  Pallio,  o.  6;  Huinartt  Acta  Martyr,  ed.  t.  pi  899a. 
d)  TertuL  Apologet  e.  87.  The  Apocalypae  of  John,  and  many  things  In  the  Slbjllfaie  books  hat 
ab«ad7  announced  these. 
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either  to  be  pardoned  if  they  denied  the  charge  or  repented,  or  given  over 
to  death  if  they  oontinned  obstinate.  He  however  allowed,  that  no  uniform 
mle  conld  be  prescribed  in  this  matter.  So  many  of  them  in  Bithynia  and 
Pontns  were  indnoed  to  inroke  the  gods,  to  anathematize  Christ,  and  to  honor 
the  statue  of  the  emperor  with  offerings  of  wine  and  incense,  that  Pliny  in- 
dulged the  hope  that,  by  a  skilM  combination  of  mildness  and  severity,  he 
would  soon  be  able  to  put  an  end  to  this  superstition,  (a)  The  aged  Symeon^ 
the  son  of  Cleopas,  and  the  successor  of  James  at  Jerusalem,  being  accused 
before  Atticus,  the  governor  of  the  city,  of  being  a  Christian,  and  of  the 
family  of  David,  was  crucified  (107),  (5)  and  Ignatim^  Bishop  of  Antiocb, 
after  a  personal  audience  with  tiie  emperor,  was  torn  to  pieces  by  lions  in 
the  Coliseum,  for  the  amusement  of  the  Koman  people  (116).  {e)  About 
this  time,  the  people  began  at  their  festivals,  or  in  time  of  public  calamity, 
to  demand  the  blood  of  Christians.  Hadrian  (117-188)  and  Antoninus  Pius 
(188-161)  therefore  checked  thesjB  tumul);uous  proceedings,  by  directing  that 
the  strict  forms  of  law  belonging  to  the  usual  trials  should  be  observed,  (d) 
The  stoical  repugnance  which  Marcos  Aurelius  (161-180)  felt  toward  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Christians,  induced  him  to  allow  the  popular  hatred  in  south- 
ern G^ul  and  Ana  liinor  to  have  its  fbll  career  of  blood,  (e)  Polycarp^ 
Bishop  of  Smyrna,  the  last  living  relic  of  Apostolic  days,  died  (169)  at  the 
stake,  because  he  refused  to  curse  the  Lord  whom  he  had  faithfully  served 
for  B6  years.  (/)  The  miracle  of  the  Legio  fulminatrix  (174)  was  either  not 
important  enough,  or  not  su£Soiently  authenticated,  to  turn  the  philosophic 
emperor  from  his  course,  (g)  2.  Until  some  time  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  the  emperors  nf ere  either  indifferent  or  favorable  to  Christianity ; 
but  as  the  ancient  laws  still  remained  unrepealed,  its  adherents  were  depend- 
ent upon  the  caprice  of  the  municipal  governors.  The  wanton  cruelty,  of 
Commodus  (180-192)  was  softened  to  mildness  with  respect  to  Christians, 
by  the  influence  of  his  paramour  Marcia^  and  yet  ApolUmius  was  put  to 
death,  principally,  however,  on  account  of  his  eloquent  apology  for  Christian- 
ity before  the  Senate.  His  accuser  was  executed  at  an  earlier  period,  per- 
haps as  his  slave.  (A)  Septimius  Severus  (192-211)  merely  prohibited  the 
further  propagation  of  Christianity,  (i)  '^  The  enmity  which  Caracalla 
(211-217)  bore  toward  the  whole  human  race,  amounted  only  to  indifference 
with  respect  to  the  Church.  (Jc)  The  effeminate  pleasure  which  Heliogcibalus 
(218-222)  took  in  oriental  systems  of  religion,  operated  &vorably  in  behalf 
of  Christianity.  (1)    With  a  nobler  appreciation  of  its  spiritual  nature,  AleX' 


a)  PUnii^  Epp.  X.  p.  96&  (aL  97a.);  Tertvk  Apologet  &  S;  Eu9d>,  H.  eoe.  Ill,  18;— ZTatMr* 
faal»  Yertbeidlgang  der  Flln.  Briefe  IL  d.  CbriBton,  G5tL  178&  h)  Kuseb,  H.  eoa  III,  82,  oomp.  IL 
tfter  HegeslppiUL  e)  Eu»«b,  H.  eco.  Ill,  26 ;  AeU  martyrtl  Ignat  in  Bvinart,  p.  Sbs.  d)  JtuHni^ 
Apol.  L  c  98;  Bt^fin^  H.  eoe.  lY,  9 ;  JSu$eb.  H.  eoo.  lY,  26;  comp.  SpctrHani,  Hadr.  c  22.  On  the 
BparionaneaB  of  fbe  Edletnm  ad  Commono  Aalae  in  Xuseb.  lY,  18^  and  JuaL  L  o.  oonsnlt  Haffner^ 
de  Edleto  Antonlni  pxo  Christ  Avgent  1781.  4  «}  Mareu*  Avr,  wphs  kcan6v  XI,  8;  Btueb,  H. 
600;  Y,  1-8L  f)  Ecdeslae  Smyraensls  de  martyrio  Polycarpi  Ep.  EnojcL  In  SuMb.  H.  eoe  lY,  19. 
A  ftiUer  reoendon  in  JiuiMai%  p^  81gb.  g)  TnfuL  Apologet  o.  6;  Buttib.  H.  eoe.  Y,  &  For  the 
▼lewa  entertained  Ij  heathen,  see  J>io  Oast,  Eplt  Zlphilini  LXXI,  8;  Suidaa,  verb.  *IovAiaF^f, 
JuL  OapUoUn,  BCarei  Anr.  a  24.  A)  Euaef>,  H.  eoa  Y,  21 ;  Hi«ron.  oataL  c  42.  0  SparHani,  Se- 
ver. &  IT.  oompi  Tertid.  ad  SoapnL  e.  4    I;)  Terivk  ad  ^asg/ol  c.  4    Z)  Lamprid.  Heliog.  c  a 
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ander  Severw  (222-285)  placed  the  statue  of  Christ  among  bis  household 
gods,  and  practioally  reoognized  the  Christian  congregation  at  Bcxne  as  a 
civil  corporation.  His  mother,  Julia  Hammaea,  while  at  Antiodi,  took  de» 
light  in  the  learning  of  Origen.  (m)  In  the  view  of  Maximintti  the  Tkraeian 
(2-35-288),  the  murderer  of  Alexander,  such  favor  was  a  snfElcient  reason  for 
persecuting  him  who  had  received  it.  Among  those  who  foUowed  him  in 
rapid  succession  in  the  imperial  throne,  PhiUp  the  Arabian  (244*249)  was  so 
favorable  to  Christianity,  that  the  report  became  almost  universal,  that  he 
was  himself  a  Christiui.  (n)  8«  The  Church  finally  became  so  powerful, 
that  it  became  necessary  either  to  acknowledge  its  legality,  or  to  persecute  it 
with  all  the  power  of  the  empire.  Deeius  (249-251)  raised  the  first  general 
persecution,  by  requiring  the  magistrates  to  institute  inquisitorial  proceed- 
ings. Those  who  sustained  office  in  the  Church  directiy  met  death,  or  if 
they  fled,  they  purchased  life  with  the  loss  of  property  and  home,  (o)  To 
this  distressing  period,  popular  tradition  has  assigned  the  commencement  of 
the  slumber  of  the  seven  children  of  Ephesus,  who  did  not  awake  until  the 
time  of  Theodosius  II.  (447),  and  were  then  astonished  to  find  the  persecuted 
sign  of  the  cross  ruling  over  the  imperial  city  and  the  woiid.  (p)  GaUtu 
(251-258)  ^Qs  prevented  only  by  the  political  commotions  of  his  reign  from 
completing  the  sanguinary  work  of  his  predecessor.  VcUeriantu  (258-260), 
after  a  brief  period  of  favor  toward  the  Church,  sought  i^tematically  to  de* 
stroy  it  by  exterminating  its  officers,  (g)  But  GalUemu  (260^68)  gave  peace 
to  the  whole  Church,  by  an  edict  in  which  he  recognized  it  as  a  civil  corpo- 
ration, (r)  Aureliamts  (270-275),  who  at  one  time  had  consented  to  act  as  an 
umpire  between  contending  bishops,  determined  afterwards,  from  heathenisli 
scruples,  to  persecute  the  Christians.  £^  death  was  effected  by  a  piilitary 
conspiracy  before  the  execution  of  his  purpose,  (s)  and  during  a  long  period  of 
rest,  the  government  appeared  to  have  abandoned  for  ever  the  unequal  con- 
test of  mere  force  in  opposition  to  spiritual  principles. 

§  49.    Internal  History  of  Paganism 

After  the  middle  of  the  first  century,  in  consequence  of  intercourse  with 
the  east,  and  of  the  pressure  of  internal  elements,  the  intellectual  world  made 
considerable  progress.  On  the  one  hand,  with  a  high-wrought  religious  fer- 
vor, it  overpassed  the  proper  limits  of  heathenism,  and  connected  itself  some- 
times with  a  particular  phase  of  Platonism,  and  sometimes  with  the  pure 
and  self-denying  mode  of  life  which  tradition  assigned  to  the  Pythagorean 
system.  On  tlie  other  hand,  when  it  was  only  partially  aroused,  it  carried 
the  spiritual  element  into  the  world  of  sense,  that  it  might  obtain  a  control 
over  the  latter  by  magical  arts,  and  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  world  of 
spirits.  We  therefore  find,  in  the  very  midst  of  great  moral  corruption, 
and  the  dissolution  of  all  social  and  natural  ties,  initiations  into  wonderful 

m)  Lamprid,  A.lez.  Sever,  c  S9. 49.  oomp.  98. 48. 43;  Eu9^,  H.  eoe.  YI,  91.28b  m)  Btu^ib,  H.  eoa 
VI,  84;  Hleron.  Chron.  ad  Bnn.  841  o)  JTuMfr.  H.  eoe.  TI,  40-48;  Oypricu^  de  lapota,  and  his  epis- 
tlee  wrttten  at  this  time;  LadUmL  de  morttb.  c.  4.  p)  0rtgw.  TWumh  de  gloria  Mart  Par.  1640 
p^  SlOfl.;  Reinecel'M  de  7  dormientib.  LpA.  1702.  Banctor.  7  ^onnientlain  Hist  Bom.  1742.  4 
q)  Su9€b,  H.  eoe.  YII,  lOa. ;  Oypriani  Bp.  82.  r)  Euaeb.  H.  eee.  YII,  1&  «)  JPutd,  H.  eoa 
TO,  SO;  ZcKiant  de  mortib.  &  1 
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mysteries,  a  oaprioious  ooofidence  in  miracles,  extreme  self-denials,  and  san- 
gmnary  expiatioas.  (a)  In  the  attempted  nnion  of  Polytheism  and  Mono* 
theism,  the  gods  were  regarded  only  as  different  names  of  the  one  God,  or  as 
the  organs  throngh  which  he  revealed  himself  to  his  creatures.  Even  the 
Stoa,  hy  the  inflnenoe  of  Epietetus  (abont  100),  received  a  character  which 
no  longer  son^t  virtue  in  perpetnal  straggles,  bnt  in  patient  endurance. 
The  literature  of  that  period,  generaDy  a  forced  after-growth  of  a  mighty 
nature  then  extinct,  gradually  developed  the  characteristics  of  credulity  and 
superstition.  Even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Plutarch  (50-120),  with  all  his 
enthudasm  for  the  exalted  models  of  antiquity,  his  writings  abound  in  much 
which  is  fantastic.  Adiwn  (about  222)  is  full  of  pious  legends  about  the 
manifestalions  of  the  Deity  in  nature  and  in  common  life.  The  spirit  of  the 
age  is  well  reflected  in  the  animated  but  extravagant  writings  of  the  African 
rhetorician  Apuleitis  (about  170),  in  which  are  sensual  thoughts  nde  by  side 
with  pious  fjutaticism,  and  satires  upon  superstition  mingled  with  supersti- 
tious dreamings.  (6)  This  tendency,  when  it  first  came  in  contact  with 
Ohristianity,  appropriated  to  itself  many  Ohristian  elements,  merely  that  it 
might  become  a  better  match  for  its  opponent.  The  real  ApolloniuB  of  Ty^ 
ana  (8T96)  travelled  about  in  the  character  of  a  reformer  of  heathenism, 
striving  to  give  to  it  the  character  of  unlimited  faith  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, and  deceived  many  by  the  strange  revelations  which  he  probably  ac- 
complished by  some  magnetic  clairvoyance,  so  that  he  became  honored  as  a 
prophet,  and  sometimes  even  as  God.  But  in  a  rhetorical  work,  in  which 
PhUostratus  (about  280)  professed  to  give  his  life,  and  attempted  to  present 
him  before  the  world  as  the  Ohrist  of  heathenism,  he  became  the  ideal  of  a  holy 
sage  wonderftilly  honored  by  the  gods,  (c)  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
some  who  attempted  to  represent  the  mighty  world-spirit  of  the  ancient 
Greek  philosophy,  but  they  uniformly  foxmd,  that  while  aiming  to  personate 
such  a  character  in  one  respect,  they  were  inconsistent  with  it  in  another. 

§  60.    I7ew  Flatonum. 

L  FloHni^  0pp.  omnia;  JPorphyrHlS\i9t  de  vitePlotini,  ed.  OtftMwr,  Qxon.  1880.  8  yola.  4; 
flop^uplov  ^i\o<r64H)v  wphs  MapK^Way,  Invanit  nottsqne  ill.  Ang,  Mc^tu,  MedloL  1810.— IL 
Among  tho  HiBtt  of  PhiL  eepeclAlly,  Tmnemanf^  yoL  TL  [His  Maniua  Is  Innsl.  Oxf.  1882.  &] 
BUUr,  ToL  TV.  [tninsL  by  Morrison,  Ox£  1888. 4  yola  8 ;  ffmty's  Hist  of  PhlL  S  yols.  N.  Y.  1841.] 
CreuaeTt  prepintlo  ad  PloUnl  lib.  de  polchrltad.  Heldelb.  1814;  compi  Stnd.  n.  Erlt  1884  P.  8.  p. 
SSTbb.  ;  Itnm,  Fichtty  de  PhlL  noyae  Platonlcae  wlglne,  Berl.  1818;  F.  JSmUerwekf  Pbllosophonim 
AIemndr.no  Neo-Platonlcomm  recension  (Conmientt  Bo&  Sdent  Goett  1828L  Tb.  Y.);  CL  J8Mn» 
^artt  do  dialeetloa  Plotini  ratione,  Namk  et  Hal  1829;  ^Jusd,  Meletemata  Plodnlana,  HaL  lS4a  4; 
X,  Vofft^  Neo-PL  n.  Chrlstentb.  BerL  1880. 1  Tb.    [£«tMS,  Blogr.  Hist  of  PhlL  Lend.  4  yols.  18ina 

Plot] 


The  tendency  of  Paganism  on  the  side  of  faith,  and  the  attempt  to  com- 
bine in  one  system  all  the  sources  of  truth,  reached  its  utmost  limit  in  what 

a)  p.  JS.  jntHett  do  blerarcbia  et  studio  yltae  asoetlcae  In  sacrls  et  mysterib  Graocc.  Bomano- 
ramqne  latentib.  Hayn.  1808,  transL  Into  Germ.  In  the  Nenen  BibL  d.  scbonen  WIss.  yoL  LXX. 
d)  Sohlotser,  Gescb.  d.  alten  Welt  n.  Ibrer  Cnltnr.  yoL  ItL  Abtb.  8  (1881.)  p.  ISSas.  19088.  e)  Flavli 
PhUottraU  qnae  snpersont;  ed.  JToyssr,  Tor.  1844s.  2  Tb.  [The  two  flr^  books  relating  to  the  Ufe 
of  ApoD.  Tysn.  transL  Into  Eng.  by  OL  Blonnt,  fi>L  Lond.  1080.]  Baur^^  ApolL  y.  Tyana  n.  Cbiis 
t08,T&b.l882. 
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was  called  New  Flatomsm.  This  system  had  its  origin  in  the  discourses  of 
Ammonitu  Saecas^  of  Alexandria,  near  the  commencement  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, but  is  presented  in  its  most  attractive  form  in  the  Enneades  of  Plotinus 
(205-270),  and  was  best  represented  by  Jamhliehvs  in  the  foarth,  and  by  Pro- 
cltu  in  the  fifth  century.  The  masters  of  this  school  were  regarded  as  seers 
and  saints,  who  had  broken  the  bonds  of  a  life  of  sense,  and  even  on  earth 
were  honored  with  the  privilege  of  an  Immediate  intmtion  of  the  Deity. 
What  Philo  had  undertaken,  they  now  completed,  thongh  in  a  wider  sense, 
in  behalf  of  paganism.  While  New-Platonism  took  part  in  the  higher  discns- 
sions  and  conclusions  of  philosophy,  it  nevertheless  stood  opposed  to  all  phi- 
losophy, since  it  did  not  profess  to  rest  upon  careftd  inquiries  into  the  eternal 
laws  of  the  spirit,  but  claimed  to  be  a  revelation  from  God.  Thus  exalting 
itself  above  all  such  investigations,  it  became  the  poetry  as  well  as  the  reli- 
gion of  philosophy.  It  attached  itself  more  especially  to  the  system  of  Plato, 
and  professed  to  be  an  explanation  and  a  development  of  his  views,  but  it 
aimed  to  bring  together  the  fundamental  principles  of  aU  philosophical 
schools,  and  the  ideas  which  constitute  the  basis  ^f  all  popular  religions. 
Even  Christianity,  therefore,  was  acknowledged  by  those  who  advocated  thb 
system,  but  only  as  it  originally  came  from  the  inspired  soul  of  its  founder. 
It  did  not  at  first  originate  in  a  spirit  hostile  to  Christianity,  and  it  is  even 
doubtful  to  what  extent  Ammonius  and  Porphyry  were  at  one  time  connect- 
ed with  the  Church.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  it  was  profoundly  affected 
by  the  peculiarities  of  Christianity,  even  while  it  was  struggling  with  that 
system,  during  the  third  century,  for  the  empire  of  the  world.*  The  divinity 
which  it  presents  is  exalted  above  all  human  apprehenaon,  and  was  called 
simply  the  6elf-sufiicient  One  (to  cv).  From  his  overflowing  fulness  proceed- 
ed the  Divine  Intelligence,  and  ftom  this  the  World-Soul,  by  which  the  mate- 
rial universe  is  pervaded  with  divine  life.  Evil  is  only  that  which  is  imper- 
fect, and  is  the  most  distant  reflection  of  Deity  upon  matter.  The  human 
soul  which  had  been  produced  by  the  Divine  Intelligence,  fell,  in  consequence 
of  its  longing  after  earthly  things,  from  its  original  divine  life  to  its  present 
temporal  existence.  It  therefore  belongs  to  the  sensual  as  well  as  to  tho 
intellectual  world.  But  the  souls  of  the  good  and  wise,  even  in  this  worid, 
are  in  their  happiest  moments  reunited  with  the  Deity,  and  death  is  to  such 
a  complete  restoration  to  their  home.  From  a  pious  veneration  for  an  an- 
cestry far  back  in  antiquity,  the  Grecian  gods  especially  were  regarded  as 
the  personal  manifestations  of  the  divine  life  in  nature.  Some  of  them  were 
celestial  beings,  and  some  ruled  here  on  earth.  These  earthly  powers  were 
the  national  gods  (jitpiKoi,  iivapKaC)^  subordinate  to  the  Deity,  and  exalted 
above  all  passion.  The  myths  were  therefore,  of  course,  to  be  exphuned  al- 
legorically.  The  arts  of  Divination  and  Magic  were  justified  on  the  ground 
of  the  necessary  connection  of  all  phenomena  by  virtue  of  the  unity  of  the 
world-principle.    While,  therefore,  JSTew-Platonism  was  a  new  power,  it  was 

^  Buulb,  H.  eea  YI,  19,  and  Pnep.  eraog.  ZI,  19;  &x3iraL  H.  ec&  III,  28.— JTotMni,  de  atndlc 
Ethnioor.  Cbristlanos  ImituidL  (Dss.  ad  Hist  eoc  Alton.  1788) ;  UUtnawitt  Einfloas  d.  Chrlateath. 
aof  Porphyr.  (Stad.  n.  Erlt  1S82.  H.  8.)— feit,  de  eansls  alienl  Flatonioor.  rec  a  reL  ohr.  anlmL  Lpa. 
17S9.  4.  (0pp.  ed.  Goldhom,  Lpa.  1821.  vol  1.) 
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nerertlieleas  a  reformation  of  the  old  Mth.  Though  it  extended  itself  over 
the  whole  Boman  empire,  it  embraced  within  itself  contradictory  elements, 
and  CO  aid  maintain  its  existence  only  long  enongh  to  witness  and  embellish 
the  down&ll  of  heathenism. 

§  51.    LiUra/ry  Coni/roverties  of  Chrigtianity. 

DeSatu  C  G.  Baumgaritn'Orusiu&^  do  scrlptoribua  saeo.  II.  qui  noTsin  rel.  impngnaront,  vel 
impngnaaae  credantnr.  MJad.  134S.  4 

It  was  not  nntil  the  age  of  the  Antonines  that  Christianity  appeared  im- 
portant enongh  to  be  the  object  of  literary  discussion,  or  sought  to  defend 
itself  by  literary  weapons.  The  last  discourse  in  which  Fronto  made  an 
attack  upon  Christians,  appears  to  haye  been  merely  a  legal  defence  of  the 
proceediDgs  against  them  under  Marcus  Aurelius.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  negative  spirit  exhibited  in  the  writings  of  Lucian  exerted  a  favorable 
influence  upon  Christianity,  since  his  mockeries,  like  a  death-warning,  com- 
pletely undermined  all  confidence  in  the  ancient  gods ;  but  he  has  occasionally 
derided  the  Christians  also  as  fanatical  simpletons,  even  while  he  involuntarily 
supplies  evidence  in  favor  of  their  brotherly  love,  and  fortitude  in  death,  (a) 
A  genuine  discourse  of  Celsus,  written  during  the  persecution  under  Marcus 
Aurelius,  has  been  preserved  in  the  extracts  of  Origen.  (h)  The  author  was 
an  intelligent  man,  but  full  of  pride  and  contempt  for  Christianity.  While 
endeavoring  to  throw  suspicion  upon  its  origin  and  opposing  the  Church  of 
his  own  times,  he  frequently  confounds  it  with  the  vagaries  of  its  different 
sects,  and  collects  nearly  every  thing  which  Judaism  with  its  unfulfilled  ideas 
of  the  Mesaah  and  its  calumnious  traditions,  together  with  all  that  pagan 
refinement  with  its  philosophy,  especially  the  Platonic,  could  produce  against 
it.  We  have  also  a  Dialogue  written  by  Minucins  Felix  (§  52),  in  which 
CaedlivB  brings  forward  the  arguments  generally  urged  by  the  heathen  of 
that  period  against  Christianity.  In  behalf  of  the  Olympic  deities,  it  was  al- 
leged that  history  showed  that  the  gods  had  protected  and  avenged  their 
worshippers ;  that  miracles  had  been  wrought,  and  predictions  by  divination 
had  been  announced  by  their  votaries,  and  that  a  Supreme  Deity  had  always 
been  worshipped  in  connection  with  many  gods.  Against  Christianity  was 
urged ;  its  foreign  and  barbarous  origin,  to  which  all  that  v^as  national  must 
be  sacrificed,  and  its  recent  origin,  to  which  all  that  was  established  must 
give  way ;  all  that  was  true  or  good  in  Christianity  belonged  still  more  an- 
ciently to  Philosophy,  so  that  the  only  novelty  which  it  possessed  was  a  most 
repulsive  outward  form ;  its  sacred  Scriptures  were  of  doubtful  origin,  and 
frequently  had  been  altered ;  Jesus  was  said  to  have  been  the  offspring  of 
adultery,  instructed  by  magicians  in  Egypt,  and  surrounded  only  by  wretched 
fishermen  and  abandoned  publicans,  to  have  died  in  the  expression  of  unman- 

a)  *KK4^wipQ%fi^%vB6fuantSi  C.2S.83;  n«p2  r^t  nepeypfvov  rcAeifrqyi  0.11-16;  *AAi}i^y 
IffTOpia,  I,  S8.  80l  II,  4  11.—^  EichMadU,  Pg.  Laoianns  xmm  e^ptts  snia  a^Javaro  rellglanem 
cbrlst  Tolnerltr  Jen.  1820.  4;  JT.  (7.  Jaoclb^  CbuBcteristik  LndanB.  Hamb.  1889;  JTfiAfS  Lna  a 
crlmlne  libroram  aacr.  Irrisomm  Hberatnr.  P.  I.  Orlmaa,  1844.  4  V)  *KKf^s  \6rfosj—Feng9r,  de 
Cetoo,  Eplenrea  Havn.  1828 ;  O.  S.  Jaehmann^  de  Celso  dbaenilt  et  fragmenta  libri  o.  CbrisUaaos 
eoUogIt  B«gloin.  188ft.  4;  F.  A.  Philippic  de  Celsl  pbiloaophaadi  genere.  BeroL  1386;  Bindemann, 
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ly  sorro'ws^  and  finally  to  have  giyen  no  proof  of  his  ressrreotion  except  wliat 
was  derived  from  his  own  followers.  Against  Christians  it  was  nrged:  timt 
they  had  deified  a  pahlidy  executed  malefactor ;  that  they  demanded  a  blind 
faith ;  that  they  invited  to  their  society  those  who  were  snners  and  criminals, 
while  in  the  heathen  mysteries,  none  were  initiated  bat  those  who  were  pare 
in  heart ;  that  the  various  Ohristian  sects  were  intolerant  towards  each  oth- 
er ;  that  they  were  remarkably  nnfortanate ;  and  finally,  that  if  they  were  not 
secret  criminals,  they  shunned  publicity,  and  were  enemies  to  the  eternal 
city  of  Bome.  The  opposition  which  the  New-Platonic  school  made  to  Chri&- 
tianity,  may  be  considered  as  represented  by  Porphyry  (288-805).  (c)  From 
all  that  can  be  learned  by  means  of  a  few  rather  inconsiderable  remains,  he 
appears  to  have  applied  his  censures  principally  to  the  difiScult  portions  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  deceptive  character  of  the  allegorical  method  of 
interpreting  them,  to  the  composition  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  after  the 
events  to  which  they  relate  had  taken  place,  to  the  contradiction  implied  in 
the  abolition  of  the  divine  law  by  one  who  came  from  God,  to  the  disagree- 
ment between  Peter  and  Paul,  to  the  death  of  Ananias,  and  to  the  misfortune 
of  Jesus,  in  being  so  misundenstood  by  a  company  of  pitiable  fanatics.  Hiera- 
cles  (about  800)  contrasted  the  life  of  Apollonius  with  that  of  Jesus,  though 
in  the  latter  he  seems  to  have  mingled  incidents  in  the  history  of  other  Mes- 
siahs of  whom  he  had  heard.  He  was  an  orator  concerned  in  stirring  up  the 
persecution  under  Diocletian,  and  had  permitted  Christians  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  Christian  virgins  to  be  violated,  (d)  All  the  controversial  writ- 
ings of  that  period,  so  far  as  they  were  opposed  to  Christianity,  were  subse 
quently  destroyed  by  the  pious  barbarism  of  the  Christian  emperors,  (e) 

§  52.     The  Christian  Apologists. 

L  Apologg.  dirifit  Opp.  (ed.  Prudentiua  Marantu.)  Par.  1742.  t 

II.  FabriduSj  delectus  aigamentorum  etsylUbasscriptoram,  qni  Terltatem  reL  cbr.  •neraemnt 
Haxnb.  1786.  4;  DMohimer,  OeMh.  d.  ApoLogetlk.  Lpa.  1805 ;  only  1  yoL;  Clausen,  Apologetae  £c- 
cleeiae  ctar.  ante  Theodosbm),  Flatonis  q)iisqiie  pbUuBopUae  arbitri.  Hafh.  1817;  O.  H,  winSenden 
Oesch.  d.  Apologetik.  Ueben.  (from  the  Dateh  Fraet  dated  1831)  y.  W,  Quack  n.  S.  Binder,  Stattg. 
1848.  1  Th. 

When  the  emperor  Hadrian  was  at  Athens  (about  180)  two  defences  of 
Christianity  were  presented  to  him,  one  by  the  philosopher  Aristides^  and 
another  by  the  Bishop  Quadratus.  The  latter  boasted  that  there  were  some 
among  his  acquaintance  who  had  been  healed,  and  indeed  some  who  had 
been  raised  from  the  dead  by  Jesus,  {a)  The  most  flourishing  period  of 
apologetic  writings  was  during  the  sway  of  the  Antonines,  when  the  Church 
was  quite  as  much  under  the  influence  of  hope,  as  of  fear  with  respect  to  its 
external  condition,  and  when  every  opinion  was  allowed  to  be  publicly  ex- 
pressed.   The  Apologies  of  Justin  Martyr,  (h)  written  at  Flavia  Neapolls 

Q.  Cel&  XL  B.  Schr.  (Illgen^a  Zeitaobr.  1842.  P.  2.)  e)  Kar^  Xpurruufw  X^ou—Fragnents  may 
befooad  in  BclstmUi  Da.  di»  ylta  et  aoriptia  ForpL  Bom.  16M;  iFabHcH  Bibl.  Gc  Tb.  lY.  pb 
20781.)  [Select  Worka  of  Foipb.  tranaL  b/  Taylor.  Lond.  1828b  &]  d)  A^i  ^iXoX^is  irp^s 
XpWTta^o^.  FzagmentB  in  tbe  polemieal  vilttiigB  of  JSustib.  contra  HlerocL  llbes.— XaefaMt  d« 
mQrtIb.alflL     «)  (70d«  ,AM«fi.  L  L  tit  1.  conat  & 

a)  JBuseb,  H.  ecc.  lY,  &  oomp^  BUron.  cataL  o.  Ita.  b)  Apologia  I.  ct  IL  ed.  TKaUmann.  Ijpt, 
ITOS;  0pp.  rea  Otto.  Th.  L-^Arendti  Krit  TTntexs.  0.  d.  Scbrr.  Joat  (Tab.  Qoartalachr.  1884 
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nnder  a  sense  of  ni\jiist  oppression,  are  valnable  rather  for  the  spirit,  than  for 
the  talent  or  cantion  displayed  in  them.  Even  after  he  had  become  an  evan- 
gelist, he  still  retained  his  philosopher's  cloak,  and  having  wandered  throngh 
all  the  existing  schools  of  philosophy,  he  had  fonnd  peace  at  last  in  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ.  Although  he  disparages  Greek  learning  by  maintidning  that 
it  had  been  borrowed  from  Hebrew  sources,  he  acknowledged  that  what  was 
a  perfect  Hght  in  Ohristianity  may  have  been  essentially  the  same  with  the 
dim  revelations  of  the  divine  Spirit  in  the  Grecian  systems.  In  this  way  ho 
fonnd  a  point  of  accommodation  by  which  he  conld  unite  both  systems  to- 
gether. Occupying  essentially  the  same  ground  with  that  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  apostle  Paul,  he  seems  either  totally  unconscious  of  the  fact,  or 
to  have  regarded  it  with  the  prejudices  of  a  Jewish  Christian,  (e)  The  only 
answer  which  the  philosophical  emperor,  and  perhaps  also  the  cynical  phi- 
losopher Cresoena,  who  was  attacked  in  the  second  Apology,  condescended 
to  give,  was  the  execution  of  the  Christian  philosopher  at  Bome  (161^).  (d) 
His  disciple  Tatianns  from  Assyria,  wrote  intelligently,  but  with  passionato 
errors  respecting  Greek  customs  and  philosophy,  (e)  The  author  of  the  epis- 
tle to  Diognetus  shows  that  he  had  enjoyed  a  Greek  education,  and  that  he 
was  animated  by  a  Christianity  which  was  entirely  a  new  religion.  (/)  Athe- 
nagoras^  by  mild  and  judicious  appeals  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  attempted  to 
prove  that  Christians  were  innocent  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  them  and  were 
worthy  of  the  imperial  favor,  {g)  Melito^  Bishop  of  Sardis,  especially  skilled 
in  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  eunuch  fbr  the  kingdom  of  heav- 
en's sake,  and  esteemed  by  his  people  as  a  prophet  frill  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
sought  justice  from  the  same  prince  in  behalf  of  a  philosophy  which  had  in- 
deed originated  among  barbarians,  but  had  risen  under  Augustus  as  a  propi- 
tious star  for  the  Boman  empire,  and  had  advanced  simultaneously  with 
it.  Qi)  The  three  books  of  Tkeophilus  of  Antioch  (170-180),  addressed  to 
Autolycua,  contain  a  careftilly  written  but  narrowly  conceived  defence  of  the 
Christian  party ;  (t)  and  the  mockeries  heaped  upon  the  philosophers  of  that 
period  by  Hermiaa^  present  a  superficial  but  witty  caricature  of  the  parado^- 
cal  questions  which  engrossed  their  attention,  (h)  The  Octavius,  a  colloquy 
written  by  the  African  rhetorician  and  Boman  advocate,  Minueiua  Felix^  in 
the  style  of  Cicero,  is  a  dear  and  concise  statement  of  the  real  questions  gen- 


1 25(ta&);  a  SmiicK,  J.  d.  Mill  BnL  18408.  S  vote.;  OUo,  d«  JxaL  Mot  8eript}8«t doctrins.  Jen. 
1811 ;  F,  a  BoU,  it  d.  Vwbftltnlfle  der  belden  ApoL  (lUgen'B  ZeltMfar.  184a  P.  8).  [Art.  In  Kltto'k 
Joarnal  of  BIbL  lit  toL  V.]  o)  Coid^  howetor,  OttOt  in  Ulgen'B  Zeltsohr.  1841.  P.  2.  1842.  P.  i. 
184&  P.  1.  d)  a  Semi9chj  Q.  d.  Todc^.  Just  (Stnd.  n.  Krit  188S.  P.  4)^  A.  SUsren,  (L  d.  Tode^ 
Jut  (nigen>  Zeitacfar.  1842.  P.  1.)  «)  A6yos  wphs'^EWriPat,  ed.  Worthy  Oxob.  170f>.—JT.  A. 
DanM,  Tattan  der  Apologet  H«L  1887.  /)  'EricrroA^  irpbs  AtSymirov.  «d.  JSohl^  la  OppL  Patram 
ael.  Ber.  1828.  P.  L ;  OtUK  In  Opp.  Jnat  Tb.  11.— Ct  D.  a  OrowMm,  Oomm.  do  Epist  ad  Diogn. 
Lps.  1888.  4;  t>tto,  de  Bplst  ad  Dtogn.  Jiutlnl  nomea  pnw  ae  fereute.  Jen.  1844  £f)  UptaPda 
ittfjl  Xpicrriaiwv.  ed.  Lindner,  LongoaaL  1774— (7teriM0,  de  Athenagorae  vita,  scriptia,  doctr. 
Logd.  1819. 4  (Attenagarafl,  transL  Into  Eng.  with  notes  bf  Hmnphreyfli  Lond.  1714  8.}  A)  Ao- 
oordlng  to  tbe  Fragmenta  In Bw^,  H.  «oe.  lY,  M^  eompi  Y,  84;  BUrcn,  eataL  &  84;  /¥per,  M«> 
.ito.  (Btiid.  n.  Eilt  188&  P.  L)  i)  MtpX  riis  r&v  Xpiaru»w  iel<rrw%  tA,J.a  Wclj:  HaittU 
.784;  Ueberi.  mit  Afus.  r.  TMe&emaBa.  T^  18S4     V)  AtoffvpfAs  rSr  f^w  ^kwrS^y,  ed 
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erallj  discussed  in  his  day.  (l)  Tertullian^  especially  in  his  Apologeticns,  no4 
only  demonstrated  the  perfect  right  of  the  Ohurch  to  civil  protection,  bat  in« 
veighed  with  bitter  eloquence  against  the  vile  amonis  of  the  andent  gods  in 
the  shape  of  fishes,  birds,  and  beasts.  Origen,  whose  philosophical  yiews 
were  fundamentally  similar  to  those  of  his  opponent,  with  an  untiring  Indus* 
try  met  all  the  objections  which  Oelsns  had  urged,  and  while  doing  so,  pre- 
sented a  doctrinal  defence  of  Ohristianity,  with  very  little  care  or  sucoeas  in 
the  discussion  of  the  political  question.  These  works  of  Origen  and  Tertnl- 
lian  indicate  that  their  authors  fully  believed  that  Ohristianity  had  already 
reached  a  point  which  rendered  its  future  progress  inevitable.  Amobius  of 
Sicca  endeavored,  in  a  controversial  work  (about  808),  to  obtain  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Ohristians,  whom  he  had  before  persecuted ;  and  though  it  con- 
tained many  needless  speculations,  it  defended  also  the  more  profound  doc- 
trines of  the  Ohurch,  and  exposed  the  errors  of  heathenism  with  much 
rhetorical  skill,  (m)  The  object  of  the  apologists  was :  1)  To  answer  the  ob- 
jections made  against  Ohristians.  They  met  the  charge  of  atheism  by  point- 
ing to  the  well-known  piety  of  Ohristians  and  showing  the  true  nature  of  a 
spiritual  worship.  To  the  imputation  of  unnatural  crimes  they  opposed  the 
strictness  of  their  morality,  and  in  refutation  of  the  charge  of  treason,  they 
appealed  to  the  submission  shown  by  Ohristians  in  time  of  persecution,  and 
to  the  prayers  which  they  offered  up  in  behalf  of  the  emperor.  The  sufier- 
ings  of  Ohristians  were  ascribed  to  demoniac  agency ;  the  death  of  the  mar^ 
tyrs  was  shown  to  be  no  real  evil;  the  representation  of  a  Deity  enduring 
sufierings  but  glorified  even  in  death,  they  proved  was  not  unknown  even  in 
Grecian  mythology ;  public  calamities  were  attributed  to  the  divine  displeasure 
on  account  of  the  persecution  of  Ohristians ;  and  although  they  did  not  con- 
cede that  the  recent  introduction  of  a  religion  was  a  proper  argument  agunst 
its  truth,  they  traced  the  radical  principles  of  Ohristianity  back  to  a  time  be- 
fore Moses  and  Abraham — a  period  prior  to  the  existence  of  any  of  the  Gre- 
cian systems  of  philosophy.  2)  To  contend  against  the  Hellenistic  systems. 
By  appeals  to  facts  and  to  reason,  they  showed  the  utter  insufiiciency  and  the 
immorality  of  polytheism ;  they  objected  to  the  spiritual  explanations  given 
of  the  myths  as  uncandid ;  and  while  they  acknowledged  all  that  was  true 
and  consistent  with  the  gospel  in  philosophy,  they  proved  that  this  was  quite 
unsatisfactory  as  the  basis  of  a  national  religion.  8)  To  prove  the  truth  and 
divine  authority  of  Ohristianity.  Among  the  arguments  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, were,  the  moral  power  and  divine  wisdom  exhibited  even  by  poor  and 
uneducated  people,  the  religious  peace  conferred  by  Ohristianity,  its  perfect 
reasonableness  and  its  rapid  and  irresistible  progress,  the  triumph  with  which 
the  martyrs  met  their  fate,  and  the  historical  proo&  of  divine  assistance. 


Dommerich.  Hal.  1764  2)  Ed.  Mndn^,  LongosaL  (1760)  1778;  TJelMTS.  m.  Aom.  t.  Susnmrm. 
Hamb.  1S24. 4 ;  Nen  hng.  erkl£rt  n.  libeza.  v.  Lubk^rt  Lps.  1886 ;  Ad  fldem  ood.  Begii  et  Brax.  roc 
Eduard,  de  MwaUo^  praefatUB  est  OreUL  Tur.  1886.-27:  Meier^  Comm.  de  Min.  FeL  Ttir.  1824.->> 
Doubtful  whether  St  was  written  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  or  after  Totnlllan.  Probably  in  tin 
former,  m)  Dispatationee  adv.  gentee.  L  TIL  ed.  i^  C  OnUt^  Lps.  1816;  Addltamentato.  Tjp^ 
1817;  ez  nora  cod.  Paris  oollat  rec.  O.  F.  Hlldet^rand,  HaL  1844;  TJebors.  o.  erUnt  ▼.  JE  ^.  • 
Betnard,  Landsfa.  1842.— P.  JT.  Maywr,  de  ratione  et  aignmento  apologetici  AmobianL  Ham.  ISICL 
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Among  the  last,  a  superior  place  was  ^ven  to  fulfilled  prophecies,  but  next 
to  thexn  stood  the  miracles  which  had  been  wrought  hj  Jesus  and  his  fol- 
lowers in  the  different  periods  of  the  Ohnrch. 

§  53.  Religion  qf  Barbarous  Nations. 
Boman  power  and  Greek  cnltnre  had  either  broken  up,  renoTated,  or 
adopted  into  the  Boman  Pantheon  the  religions  of  all  conquered  nations.  In 
the  East,  ever  ednce  the  time  of  the  Grecian  conquests,  nothing  remained  in 
Asia^  with  the  exception  of  the  established  local  worship  of  some  favorite 
gods,  but  a  sensuous  glow  of  devotion,  or  occadonally  in  JSgypt  a  gloomy, 
pensive  and  mysterious  form.  In  Western  Europe,  the  religion  of  the  Oeltio 
nations  was  evidently  declining.  In  Gaul^  the  Druids,  as  priests,  judges, 
sages,  and  physicians,  had  monopolized  all  intellectual  pursuits,  and  estab- 
lished a  powerful  hierarchy.  In  contrast  with  them  existed  a  nobility,  whose 
sole  occupation  was  war.  To  these  two  classes  the  common  people  gradual- 
ly became  completely  enslaved.  But  when  the  common  people  sunk  into 
this  state  of  insignificance,  the  priesthood  lost  their  principal  support  in  op- 
position to  the  nobility,  and  it  was  on  account  of  the  discord  which  prevailed 
between  these  states,  that  the  Bomans  were  invited  into  their  country. 
0»sar  came,  and  saw,  and  conquered.  The  national  religion  was  then  re- 
stricted within  certain  limits  by  the  Boman  law.  Augustus  required  that  no 
Boman  citizen  should  take  any  part  in  its  rites,  and  Claudius  finally  prohib- 
ited all  human  sacrifices.  It  was  not,  however,  so  much  by  the  direct  power 
of  their  conquerors  that  the  Druids  were  overthrown,  as  by  the  new  social 
relations  then  introduced.  Ab  early  as  near  the  dose  of  the  first  century, 
the  Order  of  the  Druids  was  an  independent  and  learned  association,  and  the 
old  popular  faith  was  mingled  with  the  Boman  mythology,  (a)  In  Britain,  the 
power  of  the  Druids,  which  was  continually  exerted  to  arouse  the  people  to 
renewed  efforts  for  freedom,  could  only  be  destroyed  by  violence  (62).  Un- 
der the  conciliatory  administration  of  Agricola,  Boman  habits  and  arts  of 
life  acquired  ascendency  even  to  the  foot  of  the  Highlands,  (h)  Hence,  no 
province  of  the  empire  opposed  Ohristianity  with  any  remarkable  or  long- 
continued  energy,  and  the  West  presented  but  little  more  resistance  to  its 
progress  than  had  been  awakened  in  its  own  eastern  home, 

§  54.    Spread  of  Christianity, 

Near  the  middle  pt  the  second  centory,  the  gospel  had,  in  the  East, 
passed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Boman  empire.  In  Edeasa  especially  it 
gained  possesrion  of  the  throne,  and  a  few  churches  were  collected  in  Par- 
thia,  Persia,  and  India.  Proceeding  from  Bome,  it  obtained  an  established 
position  in  Oarthage  and  in  the  western  provinces  of  Africa.    In  Western 

a)  Cdetar;  de  beUo  galL  I,  81.  VI,  12-18.— j:  O.  lUet,  de  Drtildia,  ed.  A.  Frick,  Ulm.  1744. 4 
Ihuiatf  MteL  snr  les  DraidM.  (M6m.  de  Tacad.  dee  inscrlpt  Th.  XDL) ;  JfoiM,  6«soh.  d.  Eddenth. 
fm  nSrdl.  Ear.  Lpa.  u.  Danut  18288.  toL  II.  p.  868-420L  1)  JK  J>a9U»t  Oeltio  Besearches  on  the 
Origin  and  Tradlttona  of  the  Ancient  Britona.  Lond.  1804^  [/dmi.  Bites  of  the  Brittah  Drolda  Lond. ; 
O.  ffSggiM^  The  Celtic  Drnida.  Lond.  1827.  4.]  Toiand^  Hist  of  tlie  DniidB,  with  additions  lyy 
Buddlulon.  Montrose,  1814 ;  Mone,  toL  II.  p.  486-548.  [LUtelPe  BO.  Mag.  yoL  IL  1828.  p^  81.4a 
119-128. 490-608 ;  Inddents  of  tbe  ApoatoUc  A^e  in  Britain.  Land.  1844. 18.1 
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Europe  it  pressed  onward  to  Spain  and  even  gained  some  possesnons  in  Bri 
tain.  Flourishing  churches  from  Asia  Minor  were  planted  in  Lyons,  Yienne, 
and  Paris,  from  which  Christianitj'  was  extended  to  barbarous  nata<Mis  wboee 
language  had  neyer  been  reduced  to  writing,  (a)  Near  the  dose  of  the  third 
century,  churches  were  established  in  Armenia,  and  a  few  bishoprics  were 
fonned  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Britain.  The  manner  in  which  religion  was  pro- 
pagated was,  commencing  generally  with  the  large  cities,  it  was  carried  for- 
ward not  so  much  by  organized  missions  as  by  ordinary  social  intercourse. 
It  had  become  powcoful  as  a  popular  element,  prevailing  most  am<»g  the 
lower  classes,  but  by  means  of  i^yes  and  women  it  had  penetrated,  as  early 
as  near  the  end  of  the  second  century,  every  order  of  society.  About  that 
time  the  Apologists  speak  of  the  number  of  Christians  with  skilful  and  en- 
thusiastio  declamation ;  {b)  and  though  even  in  the  commencement  <^  the 
fourth  century  they  were  far  from  being  a  migority  of  the  population,  their 
intimate  fellowship  and  zeal  gave  them  a  predominant  influence  in  society. 
The  barbarous  Jewish  origin  and  the  strict  and  self-denying  morality  <^  their 
religion,  the  suspicion  of  political  disaffection  mider  which  they  rested,  and 
their  simple,  lowly  character  at  first,  were  powerful  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  its  propagation.  But  to  be  weighed  against  these,  as  secondary  causes  of 
its  victory,  must  be  noticed  the  advantage  which  it  enjoyed  on  account  of 
the  unity  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  genend  prevalence  of  Greek  cul- 
ture, its  miraculous  powers,  and  the  benefits  which  it  offered  to  the  poor,  the 
sick,  travellers,  and  those  who  were  in  any  way  destitute.  Even  the  perse- 
cutions through  which  it  passed  were  beneficial,  since  they  were  severe 
enough  to  arouse  in  its  followers  an  heroic  courage,  and  in  those  who  observed 
them  an  admiring  wonder,  and  yet  were  not  protracted  or  general  enough  to 
destroy  the  Church.  IText  to  i^Q  vital  decline  of  heathenism,  however,  the 
essential  reason  of  its  success  was  the  real  truth  and  power  of  Christianity 
presenting  itself  in  the  happiest  of  all  forms — a  religion  odi^ted  to  the  masses 
of  the  people. 

§  55.     TTie  Loit  Penecution, 
Laotank  de  mortll).  e.  7-ia.  Mu9tib.  H.  too.  TIIL IX 

In  the  enjoyment  of  forty  years  of  peace  Christianity  had  time  to  per- 
fect its  victories.  It  was  then  that  Diocletian  (284-805)  by  his  protracted 
course  of  real  success,  was  induced  to  hope  he  might  restore  the  empire  to 
its  former  glory.  He  regarded  the  restoration  of  the  established  religion  to 
its  former  ascendency  as  a  primary  condition  on  which  such  a  result  de- 
pended. His  son-in-law  the  Caesar  Gal&rivs,  in  consequence  of  his  low  dis- 
position and  heatheni£^  superstition,  became  the  instrument  of  a  party  in  the 
court,  which  demanded  the  subversion  of  Christianity  as  indiBpensable  to  the 
stability  of  their  poVer.  The  heathen  government,  conscious  that  it  was 
sinking  in  its  proper  character  before  the  spiritua.  power  of  the  Church,  com- 
menced another  struggle,  cm  the  issue  of  which  was  staked  its  life  or  death. 
Galerius  first  removed  all  Christians  from  his  army  (296).    Diodetian  stiS 

a)  Irmk  IH,  1   b)  TerM.  Apologetlcaa,  c  87.  c.  Jsd.  cl  T. 
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shnmk  from  the  contest,  for  he  well  knew  it  would  be  terrible.  Finally 
when  counsel  had  been  songht  from  gods  and  mem,  the  destraotii^n  of  the 
Church  of  l^oomedia  (Feb.  28,  808)  proclaimed  that  the  persecntaon  of  the 
Christians  had  commenced.  The  imperial  edict  which  immediately  followed 
that  event,  commanded  that  all  Christian  templi^  should  be  destroyed,  and 
the  books  belonging  to  them  homed ;  that  all  civH  ofiScers  professing  Chris- 
tianity shonld  forfeit  their  dignities ;  that  Christian  citizens  should  be  deprived 
of  their  civil  privileges,  and  that  even  slaves  who  avowed  faith  in  Christ 
shonld  lose  all  prospect  of  freedom,  (a)  The  indignation  such  a  proceeding 
provoked  against  tiie  emperor,  and  the  real  or  imaginary  perils  wuich  now 
threatened  him,  required  that  the  whole  power  of  the  empire  should  be  ar- 
rayed against  the  Christians.  After  two  other  edicts  had  been  put  forth,  each 
more  rigorous  than  that  which  preceded  it,  a  fourth  (804)  required  that  all 
Christians  should  be  compeUed  to  offer  sacrifice  by  every  practicable  means,  (b) 
The  persecution  raged  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  empire.  The  spirit  of  the 
Church  was  divided  by  the  most  heroic  courage  and  base  cowardice.  Monu- 
ments were  erected  in  honor  of  the  emperor,  implying  that  he  had  utterly 
abolished  the  name  of  Christian.  But  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Christians  were  much  mitigated  by  the  conduct  of  the  Caesar 
(hratantiuB  Chlorus.  His  son,  Oimstantine  (after  806),  inherited  his  father's 
spirit  in  a  still  higher  degree.  In  the  East,  Galerius,  tired  of  the  useless  effa- 
don  of  blood,  on  his  deathbed  (811)  suspended  the  progress  of  the  persecu- 
tion, (e)  but  it  was  immediately  renewed  in  Asia  by  Maximinus.  When  Con- 
Btantine,  however,  had  overthrown  Mazentiua,  he,  in  conjunction  with  Lici- 
nius,  the  Augustus  of  Eastern  Europe,  was  induced  by  his  regard  for  Chris- 
tians to  proclaim  (812)  a  universal  toleration  for  all  religions,  (d) 

§  50.     The  Martyrs. 

There  are  conmionly  reckoned  ton  persecntions,  as  that  number  is  conve- 
nient for  popular  recollection,  and  accordant  with  certain  allegorical  rela- 
tions, (a)  but  some  of  them  scarcely  deserve  the  name.  Those  who  were 
disposed  to  fly  from  the  danger  usually  found  Hie  way  of  escape  unobstructed ; 
when  any  actually  suffered  they  were  generally  those  whose  lives  were  re- 
garded as  of  no  value,  those  whose  death  appeared  needful,  on  account  of 
their  superior  guilt,  as  a  warning  to  others,  and  those  who  occupied  promi- 
nent stations  in  the  Church,  or  slaves.  Accordingly,  even  in  the  time  of 
Origen,  the  number  of  those  who  had  died  as  martyrs  was  very  small,  and 
easily  reckoned.  (5)  We  read  of  a  blind  fbry,  in  the  times  of  Decius  and  Dio- 
cletian, which  no  longer  regarded  individuals,  but  vented  itself  in  the  sacrifice 
of  whole  masses  of  people  at  once ;  but  in  general,  the  first  notices  we  have 
respecting  it  are  in  the  exaggerated  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  in 

a)  ZaeL  e.  18.  JFtueb.  Till,  2.    h)  Euteb.  de  martTrlbiu  PalaMt  e.  S. 
c)  LacL  e.  M.  Xu^b.  Till,  17. 

(I)  Its  eoDt«ats  mfty  be  inferred  from  the  edlot  of  81S :  Lati.  &  48^  EaaeK  X,  6u 
a)  Apoe,  17, 12n.  Szod.  7n. 

V)  OHg.  0.  Cela  IIL  (Th.  L  pi  45S.)  Yet  oompi  Trmi.  IT,  88, 9.^DodwtU,  de  pandtate  mutjnun, 
Ib  bis  Dfli.  pTprlsiilets.    On  the  other  bend,  BuinarH  Fn/et  ad  Acta  martTmin. 
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legends.  Thus  we  find  that  eleven  thousand  yir^ns  are  said  to  have  perished 
with  St,  Ursula.  The  most  credible  evidence  on  which  this  story  was  bnUt, 
consists  in  a  false  construction  of  an  ancient  manuscript,  and  a  revelation  from 
heaven  to  a  company  of  monks  first  in  the  year  1168,  which  pointed  out 
their  bones.  The  story  of  the  massacre  of  the  Theban  legion  (268)  appears 
in  a  fluctuating  state  even  in  the  sixth  century,  (c)  The  executions  generally 
took  place  in  strict  conformity  with  the  demands  of  the  penal  law,  but  when 
the  feelings  of  the  populace  were  especially  embittered,  or  when  it  seemed 
desirable  to  terrify  survivors,  the  most  dreadful  illegal  torments  were  de- 
vised, {d)  Many  saved  themselves  by  denying  Christ,  and  offering  sacrifice 
to  the  gods  (thurificati,  sacrificati),  some  by  bribing  the  magistrates  to  grant 
them  certificates  that  they  had  sacrificed  (libellatici),  and  others  by  surren- 
dering the  sacred  books  (traditores).  But  so  great  was  the  joy  of  the  (7<m- 
fessors  and  the  Martyrs,  that  they  were  sometimes  reproved  by  judidous 
pastors  for  pressing  too  eagerly  forward  to  death.  The  virtues  of  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquity  were  revived,  as  the  people  surrendered  themselves  that 
they  might  obtain  a  home  beyond  the  skies,  (e)  The  power  of  faith  was 
triumphant  even  over  the  feelings  of  our  common  nature,  and  over  the  shud- 
dering horror  which  persons  of  a  delicate  habit  and  of  refinement  are  apt  to 
feel  on  such  occasions.  Even  children  took  pleasure  in  death,  and  noble 
maidens  endured  what  was  far  worse.  (/)  Although  many  encountered 
death  cheerfully,  because  they  preferred  it  to  the  disgrace  which  must  have 
been  the  lot  of  the  apostate  and  the  traitor,  and  because  they  longed  for  the 
honor  and  glory  which  the  maityrs  attained  even  on  earth  in  the  admiration 
of  their  friends  and  expected  immediately  after  in  Paradise,  there  was  be- 
yond all  this  a  genuine  delight  in  following  Jesus,  which  gave  to  the  Church 
a  consciousness  that  \t  was  invincible. 
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J.  K  BOiVMry  Entwlckl  d.  KStaatsd.  eratenS  Jahrh.  Hal  (t718)  1738.  W.  K.  L.  ZiegUr,  Ym  e. 
pngm.  Qescb.  d.  kirchl.  GeseUschaftsformen  in  d.  erston  6  Jahrh.  Lps.  179S.  MdhUr^  die  Einh.  In  d. 
K  a  d.  Prlndp.  d.  Kath.  im  Geisto  d.  EVerC  d.  8  enton  Jahrh.  T&b.  1825.  J9^«;  de  Jure  eeo> 
Ck>mmtr. hist  Lpa.  1888. P.  L  J,  KM.  Eme&U, EStaat  d.  8  ersten  Jahrh.  Numbi ISSa  W, BSk- 
mer,  die  socialen  Ycrh.  d.  K.  alter  Zelt  (Alterthamsw.  vol  L)  BreeL  ISSd  K.  Bcthe^  die  AafSnge 
d.  K  iL  ihrer  Yerfl  Witt  1837.  toI  L  [RiddMB  Manual  of  Christian  Antiqultlefl,  Lond.  Blngham^M 
Origlnes  Eodesiastlcae,  Lond.  1345.  L,  Coleman,  Primitive  Cbristlanltj  Ezemplifled,  PhUad.  1608. 
8yo1&&] 

§  57.     Original  Documents  an  ^Ecclesiastical  Zato, 

The  usages  and  laws  which  prevailed  in  particular  provinces  were  not  es- 
sentially different  from  each  other,  since  the  general  relations  of  society  were 

c)  TIta  Bomani  (Acta  Sanctor.  Febu  Th.  III.  p.  740.)  TfUhemii  Ann.  Hli&  Th.  L  pi  45a  O.  Ha- 
ffeM  BelmchroDlk  d.  8tadt  Colin.  Edited  hj  GrooU,  C5U.  1884  Comp.  Bhelnwald^  Bep.  188&  toL 
IX.  p^  2018&— 2?u  Sourdimi^  ear  le  martyre  de  la  legion  th6b6enne.  Amat  1705. 19.  Joa.  d'TUe,  d6- 
fense  de  la  T6rit6de  la  legion  th6b6enne.  Par.  1741.  12.->Se8peotlng  Massa  Candida ;  in  iVtfcf«frt 
Hymn.  ISs.  sec  TiUemont,  Th.  lY.  p.  t75«& 

d)  SagUtariut  de  mart  excmclatib.  FrcC  et  Lpe.  (1678)  IGOd  4.    «)  Suwb.  H.  eoc  Y,  1. 
/)  Loci.  Instt  r,  la 
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every  where  the  same,  and  a  contimml  intercourse  was  carried  on  between 
the  several  parts  of  the  empire.  They  may  be  learned  partly  from  the  wri« 
tings  of  the  contemporaneous  fathers,  in  which  individual  facts  are  ref^ed 
to,  and  partly  from  later  enactments,  which,  without  hesitation,  refer  to  primi- 
tive usage.  The  ApoBtolical  OomtUutions  which  bear  the  name  of  Clemens 
Bomanus,  in  the  first  dz  books  contain  the  oldest  usages  and  laws  prevalent 
among  the  Jewish  Christians  of  the  Oriental  Church  of  the  third  century. 
In  the  fourth  century,  when  the  seventh  and  eighth  books  were  added,  this 
work  received  some  interpolations  with  respect  to  ecclesiastical  usages,  though 
not  in  the  sense  charged  by  the  Arians.  As  a  collection  they  have  never  at- 
tained any  legal  authority,  (a)  The  Apostolical  Canons  are  a  compilation 
gradually  formed  of  the  constitutions  and  enactments  of  Synods  during  the 
fourth  century,  and  therefore  are  supposed  to  embrace  the  traditions  respect- 
ing law,  which  had  come  down  f]*om  the  Apostles.  The  Boman  Church  hav- 
(ing  once  rejected  this  collection  as  a  whole,  decided  (after  500)  to  receive  the 
first  fifty  canons,  (b)  John  Scholasticus  (middle  of  the  6th  century)  found  all 
the  eighty-five  canons  already  in  the  books  of  laws  used  in  the  Greek  Church,  (c) 
No  proof  therefore  in  favor  of  a  regular  system  of  legal  relations  in  the 
churches  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  can  be  drawn  merely  from  thiii 
collection,  because  it  bears  the  apostolic  name. 

§  58.    The  Clergy  and  the  Laity, 

The  offices  of  the  Church  at  this  period  presented  very  little  to  excite  the 
cupidity  of  ordinary  men,  and  even  the  hoiior  attending  them  was  counter- 
balanced by  the  dangers.  And  yet  it  seemed  desirable  to  increase  the  venera- 
tion which  necessarily  attends  the  virtues  and  a  faithful  performance  of  offi- 
cial duty  in  the  Church,  by  mysterious  forms  of  ordination,  by  connecting 
them  through  various  associations  with  the  Old  Testament  priesthood,  and 
by  external  tokens  of  peculiar  sanctity.  The  result  was,  that  even  in  the 
second  century  the  priests  {KKripoty  ordo)  were  represented  as  the  official  me- 
diators between  Christ  and  the  congregation  (Xat^r,  plebs).  To  speak  in  the 
church,  and  to  administer  holy  rites,  were  conceded  to  be  the  special  prero* 
gatives  of  the  clergy,  although  learned  laymen  were  sometimes  heard  in  the 
public  assembly,  with  the  consent  of  the  bishop,  (a)  Jn  all  things  relating 
to  the  business  of  the  congregation,  the  principal  care  and  authority  devolved 
upon  the  clergy.  But  this  power  was  generally  exercised  mildly  and  with  a 
true  regard  for  the  public  good,  since  those  who  possessed  it  could  use  no  ex- 
ternal means  of  coercion,  and  the  clergy,  being  generally  without  fixed  sala- 

a)  Aiarayat  rwv  oy.  'Airo<rT^A«i',  printed  In  Cotetorius' Edit  of  the  Patres  App.  Th.  L  p.  199. 
lUdiaen  has  pnbL  a  new  edit  of  the  Ap.  Constt  Lpe.  1864. 12.]— (?.  Krabbe,  CL  Ursprang  n.  Inhalt 
der  tipotL  Conatitt  Hamh.  1829.  J.  8.  v.  Drey^  neue  Unten.  fi.  d.  ConsUtt  n.  Eanonea  der  App. 
TGb.  1882. 

h)  GelaM^  Decretam  a.  494.  (Gratlan  .*  c.  a  D.  XV.  {  64)  DionysU  PraefAtla  {ManiL  Tb.  L  p.  &) 

O  Ka»6v€i  iKKKriaioffriKoX  ruy  ay,  'Airoo'Tf^AfUf',  printed  in  moat  of  theecdea.  ooUectlona  of  lawi 
and  in  OoUUriut^  I.  pu  487.— HI  E,  SegMbreoMt  do  canonib.  App.  Vrat  1828.  Krabbe  de  eod. 
cansmnnif  qoi  App.  nomine  drcomferantnr.  Gott  1829.  4 

a)  Euub.  H.  eoa  YI,  19.  ConstL  app,  Yin,  82.  oomp.  Cone.  Cart/L  IV.  a.  419.  can.  98.  (iTanti 
Tb.  IIL  p.  8S0.)    [Gone,  Carih,  an.  898.  can.  22.  In  Landon'a  Manual  of  Councils.] 
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lies,  were  dependent  upon  the  Yolnntary  oontribntions  of  the  people,  (b) 
Their  anthoiity  was  often  much  Btraitened  by  the  inflnenoe  of  the  oonfeasora, 
and  the  idea  was  not  jet  removed  of  a  priesthood  embraoing  all  true  Ghris- 
tianfp.  (e)  The  congregation  still  posseesed  the  undisputed,  tnongh  often  the 
violated  right,  to  decide  upon  the  ezchuion  and  the  restoration  of  its  own 
members,  to  confirm  the  choice  of  its  presbyters,  to  be  heard  upon  every  im- 
portant matter,  and  to  elect  its  own  bishop.  This  last  mentioned  public  pri* 
vilege,  near  the  close  of  the  third  centnry,  was  much  curtailed  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  clergy  who  presided  over  the  congregation,  and  of  Hie  neigh- 
boring bishops,  (d)  As  many  presbyters  were  elected  as  appeared  necessaiy 
at  the  time,  until  in  each  congregation  such  a  number  was  gradually  settled 
upon  as  its  circumstances  seemed  to  require.  In  the  African  churches  the 
Elden  (seniores)  do  not  aeem  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  bnmness  of  in- 
struction, nor  to  have  belonged  to  the  clerical  order.  Their  office  did  not 
then  imply  a  clearly  recognized  distinction  between  lay  and  derical  presby- 
ters, and  they  were  probably  relics  of  the  original  equality  of  the  clergy  and 
all  Grod's  people  in  the  primitive  Ohurch,  when  all  the  presbyters  were  not 
fitted  for  the  work  of  instruction  and  private  members  of  the  Ohurch  were 
not  excluded  from  it.  (e)  Beacom  were  not  regarded  as  belongiDg  to  the 
proper  priesthood  (sacerdotium),  but  as  ecclesiastical  servants  (ministres).  As 
the  number  seven  originally  connected  with  the  deacon^s  ofiOice  was  not  will- 
iogly  exceeded,  the  larger  churches  in  the  third  century  were  supplied  with 
sub-deacons.  To  the  appropriate  duties  of  the  deacon^s  office  were  added  li- 
turgical exercises,  and  sometimes  also  preaching.  As  they  were  elected  by 
the  bishop  alone,  they  were  sometimes  through  his  infiuence  exalted  above 
the  presbyters.  The  inferior  services  pertaining  to  the  Ohurch  were  per- 
formed by  laymen,  from  whom  were  gradually  f<»ined  four  gradations  of  a 
semi-clergy,  called  Ostiarii,  Lectores,  Exordstae,  and  AcoluthL  The  dei^ 
became  more  and  more  separated  from  all  secular  employments,  but  as  they 
were  generally  obliged  to  pass  through  the  inferior  offices,  they  obtained  a 
practical  education,  and  many  of  them  in  the  catechetical  schools  of  the 
Ohurch  or  in  the  phUosophicid  schools  of  the  heathen,  acquired  considerable 
learning.  The  role  that  no  one  should  be  advanced  to  the  higher  stations  in 
the  Ohurch  until  he  had  performed  for  a  certain  period  the  fonctions  of  eadi 
inferior  office,  was  frequently  dispensed  with  by  the  fiavor  of  the  bishop  or 
of  the  people,  and  laymen  and  even  catechumens  were  sometimes  imme- 
diately elevated  to  the  episcopal  office. 

ft)  ZisgUr,  die  Eink&nfle  d«B  QeroB  In  d.  entea  8  Jahrb.  (Henke's  N.  Mag.  toL  IV.  p.  llai.) 

c)  Irm.  IV,  20.  TertuL  de  bapt  o.  17.  Exhort  ad  cast  a  7.  Orig.  in  Jo.  torn.  1,  8.  (Th.  IV.  ]k  Z.) 
da  ont  c.  23. 

(f)  CypT'  £p-  81.  §  6k  Ep.  69.  %  t—Euseb,  H.  ece.  TI,  48.— (^r.  Ep.  (L  |  ^^Oi/pr,  Ep.  6B.  $  ft 
Ep.68.S0' 

«)  OOcini  Inst  IV,  8, 8.  Correoted  by  VUringa,  de  tjn.  yet  II,  8. 
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§59.    BMops. 

WaUmU  JieuaUiU  {ScOmoBU)  D&  do  Episoopk  et  Pnsbl).  e.  Petayvm.  L.  K  164L  J>.  JBonda, 
ApoL  pro  Bententia  Hier.  de  Eplso.  •i  Prr.  Amst  1648. 4  On  the  other  dde :  K  Hammond^  Das.  4. 
qnlbns  Eptacopetns  Jara  ex  8&  S.  et  antiqaltate  adBtrauntar.  Lond.  1651. 4— Z^ficibtf,  Eco.  app.  p. 
10688.— iRM;  IL  d.  Uiapr.  d.  blsch.  Ctowalt  (lUgen^s  Zeitsohr.  1882.  yoL  IL  sect  ^.y-Rothe  die  Asxt  d. 
chr.  Elrche.  p.  171m.  Od  the  other  side :  Bawr  (L  d.  Urspr.  des  Eplaoopats.  (Tab.  Zeltachr.  1888.  P. 
8.)  Ck>mp.  $  42.  note  c.  \JamUtont  Cyprianns  laotlmiis.  Lond.  170C.] 

In  the  Epistles  whioh  hear  the  name  of  Ignatiiu,  the  episoopate  is  repre- 
sented as  the  dirinely  appointed  pillar  whioh  snstainB  the  whole  eooleeiastical 
fehrio,  and  yet  much  needing  the  writer's  most  earnest  commendations.  So  -  -  ^  •; 
general  and  so  thorongh  a  change  as  that  which  in  any  view  of  the  case  it 
mnst  have  passed  throngh  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  conld  then 
have  been  effected  by  no  personal  influence,  nor  by  general  consent,  but  only 
by  the  concurrent  power  of  drcnmstances.  Wherever  there  was  more 
than  one  presbyter,  some  individaal  on  aoconnt  of  his  personal  inflnence 
would  be  called  to  preside,  or  all  would  do  so  in  rotation.  When  different 
portions  of  the  larger  congregations  met,  as  they  sometimes  did,  in  different 
places  of  worship  at  the  same  time,  each  congregation  would  naturally  be 
anxious  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  its  existing  unity,  in  spite  of  its  acci- 
dental separation.  This  was  accomplished  by  retaining  a  common  connec- 
tion with  the  presbyter  who  had  previously  presided  over  them.  But  by 
this  means  his  Jurisdiction  became  much  enlarged  and  strengthened.  The 
name  Overseer  was  especially  applied  to  the  peculiar  office  which  such  a 
presbyter  filled,  (a)  As  soon  as  this  name  became  thus  appropriated  to  de- 
signate a  superior  dignity  in  the  larger  cities,  those  presbyters  who  stood 
alone  in  the  smaller  towns  would  naturally  prefer  the  original  Greek  appella- 
tion which  was  common  to. them  all*  Hence  Irenaeus  continued  to  use 
both  names  interchangeably,  and  this  memento  of  the  original  equality  of 
presbyters  and  bishops  remained  firmly  in  the  Church  for  a  long  time  after 
new  relations  entirely  inconsistent  with  it  had  become  established.  Qii)  At 
the  same  time  also  those  Elders  of  the  former  age  who  had  been  distinguished 
for  their  personal  character  were  always  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Bish- 
ops. The  complete  realization  of  the  Episcopate  may  be  seen  in  the  Epistles 
of  Cyprian,  •  The  Bishop,  as  the  successor  of  the  apostles,  there  appears  as 
the  representative  of  his  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  Church  itself 
he  is  the  vicar  of  Christ;  he  is  espoused  to  the  local  congregation,  and  also 
to  the  general  Church ;  he  is  responsible  to  God  alone,  and  yet  is  an  indi- 
vidual organ  of  the  whole  episcopate,  (e)  He  possessed  supreme  power  in 
the  Church,  and  yet  in  important  matters  was  to  do  nothing  witiiiout  the 

counsel  of  his  presbyters,  (d)    All  ordinations  proceeded  from  him.    At  first 

*"■        'I  ■  ■  ■  .  ■ 

a)  In  Justin  (ApoL  I.  e.  6&)  atUl  called  wap^ar&s. 

h)  EUron.  ad  Tit  1, 7.  Xp.  lOL  (aL  80i)  ad  Syangelom.  AmttrctUultr,  {IIUaHus  JHae.)  ad  Eph. 
lY,  11.  ad  L  Tim.  Ill,  10.  Ohryosk  Horn,  in  PhiL  1, 1.  (Th.  XL  p.  190k)  Both  paangee  of  Jerome 
in  QratSan:  e.  6.  D.  XOV.  and  84  D.  XOIIL  [also in  GUatier  Eoa  Hist  toL  1  p^  106.  note  2.]  But 
UHHtn  11.  in  Omc  BtnsMtU,  ean.  1.  (Jfofwi  Th.  XX.  p,  78&)  oan  be  appealed  to  on  thla  autijeel 
onl/  when  the  context  la  d&uegarded. 

j)  Oifpr.  Oratio  ad  Cone.  Garth,  (p.  448.)  Ep.  72.  S  8.  ad  Stephen.  Epw  67.  §  8.  De  nnltate  Eco^  &  4, 

d)  Cypr.  de  aleator  a  1.  Ep.  69.  {  7.  Ep.  6.  f  8>  Ep.  28.  {  8L  comp.  Omc.  CartKag,  IV.  a.  419.  can. 
84k8&    (Ifanel,  Th.  UL  p.  954) 
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lie  was  himself  orduned  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  presbyters, 
bnt  afterwards  by  the  neighboring  bishops.  Every  translation  of  a  bishop 
appeared  of  donbtfol  propriety,  altiiongh  it  was  often  necessarily  conceded  to 
the  demands  of  ambition  and  of  higher  powers,  as  well  as  to  the  common 
welfare.  Many  of  the  bishops  of  the  country  congregations  (x»pctrio-icoirot) 
continned  from  the  very  commencement  of  their  ezistence  dependent  upon 
those  bishoprics  in  the  city  from  which  they  spmng,  and  others  originally 
independent  gradually  submitted  to  the  influence  of  the  neighboring  city 
bishop.  In  AMoa  alone  no  distinction  between  the  names  ever  appears.  The 
bishops  of  the  larger  cities  in  like  manner  became  exalted  in  power  and  au- 
thority above  the  others.  But  all  bishops  possessed  the  right  of  perfect 
equality  among  themselves  since  their  prerogatives  depended  not  upon  the 
transitory  possessioDS  of  this  world,  but  upon  the  common  investiture  which^ 
they  had  all  received  from  Ohrist. 

§  60.    Synods. 

ZiegUr^  pngm.  Dtnt  des  Uiqprtingi  d.  SyncMleii  o.  d.  AasUldiizig  d.  BynodalTerC  (Henke^s  N 
Mag.  yoL  L  p.  ISBm, 

Ever  dnce  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  a  number  of  assemblies, 
composed  of  bishops  residing  near  each  other,  had  been  held  to  obtain  the 
highest  possible  authority  for  a  decision  of  the  controversies  which  had 
sprung  up.  (a)  But  in  the  commencement  of  the  third  century  the  provin- 
cial synods,  at  first  in  Greece,  (&)  and  soon  afterwards  in  the  whole  Eastern 
world,  became  the  formal  basis  of  an  ecclesiastical  constitution,  as  the  su- 
preme courts  of  legislation,  administration  and  jurisdiction.  Their  meetings 
were  held  either  annually  or  semi-annually,  and  every  bishop  in  the  province 
had  a  seat  and  a  voice  in  them,  and  as  exceptions  to  the  rule,  even  presbyters 
and  confessors.  The  bishops  were  heard  not  as  representatives  of  their 
churches  but  in  their  own  name,  in  consequence  of  a  right  received  from  the 
Holy  Ghost,  (e)  The  meetings  however  were  public,  and  the  people  who 
were  present  made  their  influence  felt.  The  possesion  of  infallibility  was 
never  thought  of,  and  their  decisions  had  no  authority  beyond  their  respec- 
tive provinces,  (d)  The  ecclesiastical  provinces  which  in  this  way  appear  as 
communities,  to  which  all  individual  bishops  were  amenable,  generally  cor- 
responded with  the  provinces  of  the  empire. 

§  61.    MetropoUtam. 

The  natural  presidents  of  the  ecclesiastical  provinces  were  the  bishops 
of  the  principal  cities  (fnp-poTrokeii),  The  grounds  on  which  their  pre-emi- 
nence was  founded  were  generally  the  apostolical  origin  of  their  churches, 
the  wealth  of  their  congregations,  and  their  frequent  opportunities  of  assist- 
ing those  who  resided  in  the  provinces.  The  Metropolitans  therefore,  as  the 
first  among  their  equals,  soon  obtained  the  right  of  convening  and  conduct* 

a)  Xuaeb,  H.  eoo.  Y.  1ft.  28.    h)  TerML  de  J^im.  &  18.  < 

<;)  Oypr,  Ep.  54  S  5.  Comp^  C&nc  ArOat  a.  814.  (JTaiMi,  Tk  IL  p.  409.) 

d)  Cupr,  £p.  14.  §  &  £p.  &1  S  5.  £p.  73.  f  & 
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log  the  proceedings  of  the  Synods,  and  of  confirming  and  ordaining  the  pro- 
vincial bishops.  But  it  was  only  in  the  East  that  this  Metropolitan  system 
was  completely  carried  ont.  The  Bishop  of  Carthage  sometimes  claimed  the 
right  of  a  Metropolitan  over  the  chnrches  in  Mauritania  and  Nnmidia,  where 
there  was  no  great  city  naturally  poseesinng  the  right  of  precedence,  but  the 
presidency  in  their  synods  was  always  given  to  the  oldest  bishop  (Senex). 

§  62.     The  Three  Great  Bishops. 

The  same  causes  which  produced  the  elevation  of  the  metropolitans,  op* 
erated  in  a  still  higher  degree  to  give  the  largest  metropolitan  diocese  to  the 
bishops  of  the  three  principal  cities  of  the  empire,  JSome^  Alexandria^  and 
Antioeh.  Home  obtained  IGddle  and  Lower  Italy  with  uncertain  limitfl^ 
and  by  means  of  a  colony  of  bishops  sent  into  Southern  Gaul  (about  250)  au 
indefinite  influence  was  secured  in  the  affairs  of  that  region,  (a)  Alexandria 
ot)tained  possession  of  Egypt,  and  Antioeh  of  Syria.  The  successor  of  St. 
Peter  received  an  honorable  rank  above  all  other  bishops,  on  account  of  the 
imgesty  of  the  eternal  city,  and  the  vast  and  skilfully  used  wealth  at  his  dis- 
posal even  when  Laurentius  could  present  to  the  avaricious  magistrate  the 
poor  of  the  city  as  the  treasure  of  the  Bomcui  Church,  (h)  Boman  bishops 
of  that  period  have  since  been  canonized,  who  were  great  only  in  their 
deaths,  l^o  extraordinary  individuals  were  concerned  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  her  subsequent  empire.*^^  The  first  presage  of  its  future  position  was 
afforded  in  two  attempts  which  it  made  to  impose  its  usages  upon  other 
churches^  These  were  sternly  repelled  by  the  Asiatic  and  African  bishops,  (c) 
The  thought  of  a  Bishop  of  bishops  was  first  advanced  in  favor  of  James, 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  by  a  Jewish  party  in  Bome,  and  was 
regarded  in  AfHca  as  equivalent  to  an  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  (d)  The  first 
voluntary  recognition  of  Boman  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  report  that  the  apostolical  traditions  had  been  preserved  with 
especial  purity  in  the  West,  {e)  Cyprian  saw  in  the  pre-eminence  of  Peter  a 
symbol  of  the  unity  of  the  Church.  (/)  Even  when  Marcellinus  offered  in- 
cense to  the  gods  (802),  the  very  infirmity  of  a  Boman  bishop  has  been  made 

a)  Offpr,  Ep.  67.  oomp^  Gregor,  TUroik  H.  Fnuieor.  I,  28. 

&)  The  prooft  are  colleeted  by  TlUemont  Th.  IV.  p.  41..     c)  $  09.  84 

d)  Ep.  Cl&merMt  aA  Jac  in  Clem.  HomlL  (P.  app.  ed.  Coteler.  Tb.  I.  p.  605X  Cypr.  In  Gone  Car- 
tbBg.  {Routh,  Beliq.  saa  IIL  p.  91)  oont  Tertul.  de  padic.  o.  1. 

«)  /r«fk  III,  8,  9 :  "Ad  hano  Eceleeiam  propter  potiorem  (potentiorem)  prindpaUtatem  neooese 
est  omnem  oonyenlre  Ecdesiamf  hoc  est  eoe  qai  snnt  nndiqae  fldeles,  In  qua  semper  ab  bis,  qnl  snot 
nndlqne,  conserrata  est  ea  qnae  est  ab  Apostolis  tradltlo.  (Uphs  ra^n^v  iKK\rjaiay  ti^  r^v 
iKCOFwripov  ^pxh^  i,vdytni  rScrciv  avfifiaiptip  r^p  iKK\ii\ffiav,  roW  iffri  robs  •Kturrax^^v 
wiarohsy  iy  f  acl  iirh  r&y  irairrax^^ty  trvvrtTfipTirai  ^  axh  rwv  *Avoirr6\uy  rrapiiZotrts.) 
Comp.  Ttrtul.  de  pneecr.  c.  86i  SOSb— (7ries&aeA,  de  potentlore  Eocl  Bom.  prindpalitate.  Jen.  1778. 
(Opp.  ed.  OabUr^  Tb.  IL  pi  18688.).  Paulus  In  the  Bophronlzon.  1819.  P.  8w  On  the  other  side :  JQi- 
terkatnpt  0.  d.  Primat  MQnst  1890.  pi  SOsa.  Sottavany,  de  primata  B.  Ponti£  Ang.  V.  1884.  p. 
iSa^—JhUrteh.  in  d.  Btnd.  n.  Eilt  1849»  P.  9.  oomp.  2fsand^,  [Church  Hist  vol.  L  pp.  90S-200i] 

/)  De  unit  Eoe.  e.  8.  Here,  eren  In  the  genuine  text,  and  often  in  the  epistles  (62.  69X  ^^  m>- 
knowledges  Bome  as  the  eoelsHa  pHndpaliS,  wlthont,  howeTsr,  ooncedlng  to  It  a  supremacy  in* 
t^nslsteDt  with  the  parity  of  all  blabopt  (Ep.  71).  Anttrom.  interpretation  of  Matt  16, 18.  in  Orig 
in  Mt  torn.  19. 1  Ifsi  14 
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to  wear  such  an  aspect  in  popular  reports,  as  to  promote  the  ^ory  of  the  Bo 
man  see.  {g) 

i  68.     The  Catholic  Church  dnd  its  Various  Branehea, 

The  internal  and  essential  nnity  of  the  Ohnroh  as  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth,  suggested  the  idea  of  an  external  nnity  also.  The  e£fbrt  to  attain  thifi 
was  much  fiav.ored  by  the  political  nnity  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  The 
religions  consciousness  which  prevailed  in  the  Christian  Ohnrch  with  more  or 
less  distinctness,  when  assailed  by  theological  or  moral  elements  inconsistent 
with  itself,  was  accustomed  to  appeal  to  the  apostolical  traditions  which  re- 
jnained  in  the  churches  founded  by  the  apostles.  From  this  sprung  up  the 
Great  or  Catholic  Churchy  (a)  in  distinction  from  the  heretics  who  defended 
these  foreign  elements,  and  who  were  disunited  among  themselves.  By  the 
former  term  was  meant  the  great  body  in  which  all  Hiq  congregations  found* 
ed  by  the  apostles,  and  such  as  were  connected  with  them,  had  hitherto  felt 
conscious  of  a  unity  through  faith  and  love,  and  which  was  the  only  source 
of  true  Christianity,  of  grace,  and  of  salvation.  The  first  hint  of  this  repre- 
sentation was  given  by  Ignatius,  but  it  was  further  developed  by  Irenaens, 
and  was  completed  by  Cyprian,  (b)  This  nnity  was  realized  in  many  transac- 
tions in  which  the  bishops  and  churches  held  intercourse  with  each  other. 
But  without  detracting  from  it,  a  Church  of  the  Eaet  and  a  Church  of 
the  West  began  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other  with  respect  to  lan- 
guage, customs,  and  theological  tendencies.  Peculiar  usages,  in  fact,  some- 
times became  permanent  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  metropolitan 
diocese,  especially  in  those  ecclesiastical  provinces  whose  boundaries  corre- 
spond with  old  national  limits.  Accordingly,  in  addition  to  the  dioceses 
of  the  three  great  bishops,  the  first  outlines  of  national  churches  were  formed 
in  correspondence  with  local  attachments  and  interests.  Thus  the  Jfrican 
Church,  connected  with  Home  by  feelings  of  free  mutual  sympathy,  and  ex- 
hibiting its  peculiar  spirit  in  the  writings  of  Tertullian,  sprang  up,  and  com- 
pleted an  appropriatef  code  of  laws  after  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  in 
the  provincial  synods  of  Carthage,  (c)  Thus,  also,  the  Armenian  Church  was 
originated,  on  which  Gregory  the  Enlightener,  who  by  his  fsunily  connec- 
tions had  been  deeply  involved  in  the  political  disorders  of  his  country,  and 
when  Christianity  triumphed  had  been  brought  out  of  a  long  night  of  im* 
prisonment  to  be  made  a  metropolitan  (802),  so  deeply  imprinted  his  own 
spirit,  that  for  a  long  time  the  superior  bishop  or  Catholicns  was  selected 
from  his  fEimily.  {d) 


g)  ITarduin^  Acta  OoneiH  toL  L  p.  217aB.    Banrn^  ad  a.  808.  N.  88fla. 

a)  The  former  term  may  be  foand  in  Gelsna  {Orig.  c  Cel&  T.  69)  and  ContUtU  app.  11.  S5,  and 
the  latter  occurs  in  Jgnat  ad  Smym.  c  a  and  In  tbe  Epistle  to  the  Church  of  Smyrna  reapecUng  the 
death  of  Polyoarp,  In  Euteb.  H.  ec&  IV,  15. 

I)  Cypr.  de  nnltate  Ecc.  especially  c.  4^  6, 21.  Ep.  47.  $  8. 

e)  SoheUtraUn^  Ecc  afM&  snb  primata  Oarthsg.  Par.  1679.  A,  JT  Leydwker^  Hist  Eoa  aMo. 
Utr^}.  1694. 4.  MorcelU  Africa  cbrist  Brlx.  1816. 8  Th.  WHnUr,  Primordia  Ecc.  afrlc  Hafti.  1829. 4. 

d)  AgcUkangai  (reylaed).  Acta  8.  Gregor.  (Acta  Sanctor.  Bept  Tb.  YIIL  p.  8218B.)    Motit 
CAoron^nHi  (about  440),  Hist  Armen.  L  IIL  ed.  WMstotu  Lond.  1TB&  4.  Matl  Samue^an^  Bo- 
kebr.  Armen.  dnrcb  den  h.  Greg.  IIL  Wien.  1844.— iS^int  Jfortfn,  M6motres  snr  FArm^eL  Par 
1818.  2  Th.  0\amic\  History  of  Armenia,  transL  by  AudalL  Caloatta.  1827.  8  Th.    * 
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OHAP.  in.— EC0LESIAJ3TI0AL  LIFE. 

§  64.     Christian  Morals, 

Those  g^  which  the  Spirit  of  God  had  bestowed  as  first-fruits  in  the 
early  periods  of  the  Church,  had  now  been  expended,  although  Irenaens  tes- 
tifies that  the  power  of  prophesying,  of  speaking  with  tongaes,  of  healing 
diseases,  and  even  of  raising  the  dead,  remained  in  his  time.  Neither  of 
these,  however,  were  common,  except  that  method  of  healing  the  sick  which 
consisted  in  the  expulsion  of  demons,  (a)  Abstinence  from  blood  and  from 
things  strangled  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  decree  of  the  apostles,  as 
it  obtained  prevalence  with  the  writings  of  Luke.  (5)^  The  private  life  of  *^  ' 
Christians  was  regulated  by^rinciples  directly  opposed  not  only  to  the  sen- 
suous but  to  the  intellectual  pleasures  of  heathenism,  (e)  In  their  estimation, 
the  earth  was  a  vale  of  tears,  and  the  predominant  feeling  of  the  noblest 
minds  was  an  ardent  longing  for  their  home  in  another  world.  Joy  in  death 
and  love  toward  his  brethren  continued  still  to  be  the  distinguishing  badge 
of  a  follower  of  Christ,  (d)  This  spirit  became  peculiarly  powerftil  in  times 
of  persecution,  but  in  the  longer  periods  of  tranquillity,  envy  and  strife,  oov- 
etousnesB  and  love  of  pleasure  gained  the  ascendency.  The  more  earnest  of 
the  pubUo  teachers,  therefore,  regarded  the  persecutions  in  the  reigns  of  De- 
cius  and  Diocletian  as  divine  Judgments  to  arouse  a  slumbering  Church,  (e) 
A  pious  abandonment  even  of  the  innocent  enjoyments  of  the  world 
(^o-mjo-tf)  became  a  prevalent  characteristic  of  the  times,  but  among  some 
individuals  in  the  Church  it  was  regarded  as  the  ultimate  object  of  all  gene- 
ral effort.  Although  marriage  had  been  exalted  by  Christianity  to  its  true 
spiritual  meaning,  (/)  vows  of  perpetual  chAstity  were  looked  upon  as  mer- 
itorious, (^g)  and  many  vir^^  (a-vvtiaaKToi^  sorores)  undertook  the  often  un- 
fortunate, and  therefore  gradually  discountenanced  task,  of  exhibiting  the 
power  of  a  holy  will  as  brides  of  the  Lord  in  most  intimate  companionship 
with  the  clergy,  (h)  These  vows  were  not  absolutely  irrevocable,  but  the  re- 
cantation of  them  was  threatened  with  the  severest  penances.  "^  An  entrance 
into  the  marriage  state  after  consecration  as  a  Deacon,  was  regarded  as  of 
doubtful  propriety,  and  was  limited  by  special  restrictions,  (t)  In  the  ex- 
treme West,  one  Synod  had  already  forbidden  the  clergy  to  enter  the  mar- 
riage state,  and  even  the  lower  clergy  were  prohibited  all  connubial  inter- 
course during  seasons  of  public  duty,  (h)    On  the  other  hand,  all  attempts  to 

a)  Iren.  II,  67.  Y,  &  {ffuaeb.  H.  ooa  V,  7.)  TertuL  ad  BcapaL  &  2.  Apolog-.  &  28.  Oriff.  a  Coin 
I,  r.  VU;4.  (Th.  L  p.  SiS.  1«9&) 

I)  TertuL  Apolog.  o.  9.    Only  tho  Greek  Chnrch  however  has  actaally  adhered  to  It 

c)  £.  6.  Tertuk  de  spectaculla,  a  28.  de  colto  femm.  IL  %—lItf«U^  &.  d.  Blgorlam  d.  alter  Chris- 
ten (TQbb  QnartalBcfar.  1841.  P.  8.) 

d)MUwo,FtLc^  jrtM«&.  H.  ecc  YII,  22. 

e)  Oypr,  de  lapn.  (Oppk  AmateL  TOO.  p.  8a)  JTuMb.  H.  eoe.  YIU,  1. 

/)  TtrtvL  ad  nxor.  II,  a  compi  Orig»  In  Num.  bom.  6  (Th.  IL  p.  28a) 

g)  For  heathen  testimony,  OaUt^  In  Ahulfida^  Hist  Antetadam.  ed.  FUi9cher.  p.  109. 

A)  The  first  tnoe  ooeoia  as  early  as  In  Jlerfnae  Pastor  IIL  Blm.  9,  11.-0^.  Ep.  6A  Cbna 
Aftcyr,  a  19.    IRa,  «u  a 

i)  OmttUL  app,  VL  17.    Ocmo.  Ancyr.  e.  la    NeoeoH.  o.  1. 

k)  Cane  JUOeriL  (806-809.)  e.  8a  oomp.  e.  9& 
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impose  a  rigid  system  of  asceticism  as  a  matter  of  nniversal  obligatioD,  were 
discomitenanoed  by  the  Church.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Church  frequent- 
ly came  into  collision  with  the  various  classes  of  Encratites^  some  of  whom 
rejected  the  nse  of  wine  even  in  the  Lord's  Supper  (ibponapatrrarai,  aqnarii.) 

§  65.    St.  Anthony. 

^^^nMttM,  Yitafi.  AntonU.  (Th.  IL  p.  4508&)  /SioMOi.  H.  ecc  L  1&  JTUron,  cML  o.  SS,  Oth- 
er things:  TUUmontt  Th.  YII.  p.  lOlaa.  [R  Siffiisry  The  Fsthen  of  the  I>eflort  New  York. 
1860.  8  Tola.  18.] 

The  more  rigid  ascetics  in  Egypt  lived  as  hermits,  although,  during  the 
third  century,  most  of  them  continued  near  their  own  homes.  Elias  and 
John  were  their  predecessors,  and  the  Therapeutae  their  countrymen.  A 
complete  withdrawal  from  the  world  seemed  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  rupture  between  Christianity  and  the  world.  This  philosophical  mode  of 
life  received  its  permanent  form  through  the  influence  of  Anthony,  Whet) 
a  mere  youth,  he  had  become  independent  and  wealthy  by  the  early  death  of 
his  parents.  On  one  occasion  he  stepped  into  the  temple,  and  heard  read 
from  the  gospels  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  the  rich  yoxmg  man.  This,  like  the 
voice  of  God  to  him  personally,  decided  his  future  course  of  life.  He  dis- 
tributed his  goods  among  the  poor  (about  270),  and  betook  himself  first  to  a 
tomb,  and  then  to  a  dilapidated  castle  in  the  mountain,  there  to  wage  a  fear- 
ful conflict  with  himself  xmder  the  idea  of  an  encounter  with  Satan.  The 
visible  form  in  which  his  adversary  assailed  him,  was  sometimes  that  of  a 
beautiful  woman,  and  at  other  times  that  of  wild  beasts  and  monsters.  His 
friends,  who  brought  him  bread  once  in  six  months,  heard  his  wild  shrieks,  or 
found  him  powerless  an4  prostra^  on  the  ground.  The  report  of  a  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians  (811)  allured  him  from  his  solitude.  The  Alexandri- 
ans gazed  upon  this  man  of  the  desert  with  amazement.  In  the  very  courts  of 
justice,  he  encouraged  the  confessors  and  waited  upon  the  prisoners,  but  found 
not  a  martyr's  death.  From  that  time  his  fame  spread  abroad,  the  desert 
became  peopled  with  his  disciples,  whom  he  directed  to  engage  in  prayer, 
and  manual  labor  for  their  own  support  and  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  He 
himself  would  watch  through  many  nights  in  succession;  bread  and  salt  was 
his  only  food,  and  of  this  he  partook  only  once  in  three  ^  days,  ashamed  that 
an  immortal  spirit  should  need  even  that.  He  was  without  human  learning, 
but  endowed  with  eminent  natural  abilities,  i^id  in  the  service  of  the  King 
of  kings  was  exalted  above  the  fear,  as  he  was  afterwards  above  the  favor  of 
earthly  monarchs.  His  word  healed  the  sick  and  cast  out  devils.  When  his 
prayers  were  answered,  as  they  not  unfrequently  were,  he  boasted  not  of  his 
power,  nor  did  he  murmur  when  they  were  unheard,  but  in  both  cases  he 
gave  praise  to  Grod.  No  angry  person  went  from  his  presence  unreconciled 
with  his  adversary,  and  no  mourner  uncomforted.  He  seemed  to  have  been 
provided  by  God  to  be  a  physician  in  bodily  and  spiritual  things  for  the 
whole  land  of  Egypt.  In  the  blissful  enjoyment  of  this  earthly  poverty,  it 
was  revealed  to  him  that  there  was  one  man  more  perfect  than  himself. 
Since  the  Deoian  persecution^  Paul  of  Thebes  had  resided  in  a  cave  of  the 
desert,  with,  a  single  palm-tree  to  give  him  provision,  shelter,  and  clothing. 
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Kinety  years  had  passed  away  since  tidings  of  him  had  reached  a  human  ear. 
Anthony  visited  him  in  season  to  witness  his  death  (840).'*'  In  the  evening 
of  his  Hfe,  and  annoyed  hy  the  honors  and  interruptions  of  men,  Anthony 
withdrew  still  ftirther  into  the  desert,  where  he  cultivated  the  fruit  needful 
for  his  food,  and  presenting  himself  only  occasionally  among  men,  to  contend 
for  the  true  faith,  or  to  protect  the  oppressed.  He  finally  attained  the  age 
of  a  hundred  and  five  years,  when  he  expired  (856).  His  glory  sprung 
ftrom  no  books,  worldly  wisdom,  or  work  of  art,  but  only  from  his  piety ;  and 
he  departed  childless  indeed,  but  the  father  of  an  innumerable  spiritual  family. 

§  66.    Ecclesiastical  Discipline. 

I.  Tertul.  de  poenitentla.  Cj/pr.  do  lapsU  Eppw  canonicae  DionyHi  Aleoaandrini  (about  262), 
OrsQorii  TAawnaturffi,  Petri  AUxandrini  (806),  Ctinones  Oonc  lUiberitani. 

n.  7b&.  jyannsKf  de  catechamenla  antlqaae  Ecc;  Francot  168S.— /o.  Morini^  Oommentr.  blst  de 
dlsclpHoa  lo  ailmlnUtr.  sacrom  poenitentlae  XIIL  prlmls  Sae&  Par.  1661.  Antr.  16S1.  Yen.  1702.  t 
Fl^gt^  Bdtr.  x.  Geacb.  d.  TheoL  a.  BeL  170&  vol.  IL 

->      '     ' 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Church  (lean^xov/iCKOi)  were  first  careful- 
ly instructed,  and  rigidly  examined  in  all  the  studies  of  the  several  stages  of 
their  education.  They  were  then  admitted  by  baptism  and  confirmation  to 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  Christian  citizen.  Such  a  process  was  re- 
garded as  important,  because  real  goodness  of  heart  and  a  good  character  were 
then  of  far  greater  value  than  numbers.  A  high  degree  of  public  morality 
was  upheld  by  a  rigid  discipline.  Only  public  scandals,  or  offences  voluntari- 
ly confessed,  were  subjected  to  its  penalties.  All  who  appeared  unworthy  of 
Christian  fellowship  on  account  of  adultery,  murder,  or  apostasy  from  Chris- 
tianity, were  immediately  excommunicated.  These  could  be  restored  to  their 
former  position  in  the  Church  only  after  a  series  of  penances  a^usted  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence  by  the  various  codes  of  discipline,  and  sometimes  pro- 
tracted to  the  end  of  life.''  The  power  of  a  disturbed  conscience,  and  the 
terrors  of  an  exclusion  from  the  Church,  in  which  alone  salvation  was 
thought  to  be  attainable,  induced  many  to  undergo  the  most  fearful  penances. 
At  that  time,  few  could  perceive  a  distinction  between  an  abandonment  by 
God  and  an  exclusion  from  his  Church.  The  power  to  relax  the  severity  of 
the  penitential  laws  in  particular  instances,  was  indispensable  in  times  of  per- 
secution, on  acooont  of  the  multitude  of  those  who  fell  away  and  subsequent- 
ly returned  with  sorrow.  It  was  usually  exercised  by  the  churches  and  the 
bishops  with  scrupulous  restrictions,  bnt  by  the  confessors  and  martyrs  with 
so  much  indiscretion,  that  the  discipline  of  the  Church  was  in  danger  of  be- 
coming ineffectual.  In  general  the  principle  w^  conceded,  that  every  actu- 
al penitent,  at  least  in  the  hour  of  death,  should  be  admitted  to  reconciliation 
for  all  his  offences.  '^  As  a  mere  outward  form  in  connection  with  excommu- 
nication, particular  bishops  or  synods  withdrew  ecclesiastical  fellowship 
from  whole  churches  or  parties,  on  account  of  what  was  regarded  as  un- 
christian Eentiments. 

*  JTZ^rofi.  Ylta  Paali  Eremitae.  Instanooe  more  like  that  of  tbe  ahoemakor  at  Alexandria,  1» 
TWu  Pa*r,  P.  II.  S  181.  oompi  Apologia  Cvnf.  Aug.  p.  8S5. 
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{  67.     The  MontanuU. 

L  Eu9eb,  H.  eco.  Y,  8.  14-19.  Xpiphan,  hacr.  48&  Kindred  matten,  and  a  ti««tm«iit  of  the 
subject  which  goes  much  beyond  ordinary  views  of  it  in  all  the  writings  of  TmrtuUian.  IL  G, 
Wemadoff,  de  IfontanistlflL  Gedani.  1T51.  4.  F,  MUnUr^  EffaU  et  orac  Montacistv.  Ham.  1829. 
C.  M,  Xirc^er,  do  Montanlst  Da.  I.  Jen.  1882.  F.  C.  A.  Sckto^ler^  d.  Montanismns,  u.  d 
Kircho  dos  8  Jahrh.  TQbb  1841.    8ce  also  his  Naebapcet  Zeitalt  voL  IL  ]>.  SSOssi 

In  an  excitement  which  originated  in  Phrygia,  and  extended  over  all  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor,  not  only  the  rigor  of  ecclesiastical  morals  and  disci- 
pline, hut  the  extraordinary  zeal  which  preyailed  in  the  apostolic  Church, 
was  revived  and  even  exceeded.  It  was  there  maintiuned,  that  the  life  of  a 
true  Christian  was  a  continual  self-denial,  that  he  should  find  pleasure  in 
nothing  hut  God  and  a  martyr's  death,  and  that  all  earthly  delights,  even 
those  which  science  affords,  are  sinful.  Murder,  lewdness,  and  apostasy  snh- 
Jeoted  those  who  were  guilty  of  them  to  a  hopeless  exclusion  from  the 
Church.  No  church  was  regarded  as  genuine  which  would  not  carry  out 
this  rigid  system  of  morals,  or  which  allowed  of  second  marriages,  and  re- 
admitted those  who  had  once  heen  excluded  as  offenders.  8uch  churches 
they  denominated  carnal  (the  <^vxucoO>  superior  to  which  stood  the  Church 
of  the  Spirit  (the  irvtviiariKol)^  since  the  Spirit  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
Church,  and  not  exclusively  in  the  assembly  of  the  bishops.  An  ecstasy 
which  proceeded  from  witiiin  themselves,  or  a  divine  frenzy,  they  looked 
upon  as  the  most  exalted  condition  in  which  a  Christian  could  be  found.  A 
prophet  in  this  state  was  far  superior  to  a  bishop.  The  peculiar  form  of 
apostolic  Christianity  exhibited  in  the  Apocalypse,  while  struggling  with 
Gnosticism,  and  pressing  forward  after  a  still  higher  development  of  reUgion, 
might  possibly  have  become  gradually  perverted  into  this  Montanitm^  but  its 
assertion  respecting  higher  revelations  of  truth  to  be  expected  in  the  Church, 
indicates  a  consciousness  of  innovation.  Montanvs  of  Mysia  is  designated  by 
some  contemporary  writers  at  a  distance  from  him,  as  the  author  of  this 
movement.  He  had  probably  been  a  priest  of  Cybele,  and  was  at  this  time 
attended  by  two  prophetic  women.  With  the  imaginative,  enthusiastic  spirit 
which  characterized  his  fellow-countrymen,  he  announced  himself  as  the  in- 
dividual in  whom  the  promised  Paraclete  had  completely  revealed  himself, 
that  the  Chnrch  might  be  carried  forward  to  its  perfection  just  before  the 
introduction  of  the  millennial  kingdom.  The  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  me- 
tropolis of  that  kingdom,  was  to  descend  to  earth  at  Pepuza.  The  Montanists 
(ot  KOTO,  ^pvyasy  Pepuziani)  were  expelled  from  the  Church  by  the  Asiatic 
bishops  (about  170),  not,  however,  without  great  hesitation,  since  their  new 
prophecies  were  not  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  that  period,  and  it  was  therefore  difScult  to  determine  whether  they  were 
of  divine  or  demoniac  origin.  In  Asia,  they  continued  to  exist  under  an  ec- 
clesiastical constitution  of  their  own,  until  some  time  in  the  sixth  century. 
In  the  West,  their  moral  principles  obtained  an  influence  which  seemed 
almost  a  complete  victory.  What  Montanus  had  announced  in  a  fanatical 
spirit,  Tertullian,  with  his  polished  and  liberal  views,  presented  to  the  appre- 
hensions of  men  with  a  kind  of  twilight  distinctness.  All  that  either  of 
these  nan  did  was  boldly  to  complete  what  nearly  the  whole  Church  of  that 
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age  was  striTing  for,  and  merely  to  demand  of  ever  j  one  what  was  admired 
in  individual  saints,  but  which,  if  it  had  generally  prevailed,  would  either 
have  destroyed  the  Ohurch  or  the  nature  of  man. 

$  68.     The  Novatians, 

Cypr.  Epp.  41-^2.  Etueb.  H.  ecc  YI,  48-45.  YIII,  &  Ootyn.  Nie,  can.  6.  Cod,  Thsod.  XYI 
tit  G.  lex.  &  SooraL  H.  «ce.  I,  10.  lY,  88.  Y,  21. 

In  Opposition  to  Cornelius^  the  newly  elected  bishop,  No^atian^  his  pres- 
byter, violently  opposed  the  readmission  of  those  who  had  once  fallen.  This 
man  was  a  philosopher  who  had  embraced  Ohristianity  in  the  midst  of  sidmeee 
and  severe  spiritual  conflicts,  and  after  his  conversion  had  become  an  ascetic, 
and  a  prudent  advocate  of  the  £uth  generally  embraced  in  the  Church.*  By 
his  own  party,  strengthened  by  some  persons  from  the  African  Church,  he 
was  elected  a  rival  bishop  (251).  The  Kovatians  excluded  f^om  the  Church 
all  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  deadly  sins,  and  taught,  that  while 
such  should  be  exhorted  to  repentance  and  hope  of  the  divine  mercy, 
no  prospect  phould  be  held  out  to  them  that  they  would  ever  be  readmitted 
to  a  Church  which  should  consist  only  of  saints  and  purified  persons  {ica^apoi). 
They  withdrew  all  fellowship  from  the  Catholic  Church,  and  re-baptized  all 
who  come  f^om  it  to  them.  Their  party  was  sometimes  treated  with  re- 
spect, generally  with  forbearance,  and  by  the  emperor  himself,  at  Nicaea, 
with  good-humored  raillery,  but  it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  authority  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Its  adherents  continued  without  a  visible  organization  for 
some  centuries,  though  in  Phrygia  they  were  sometimes  confounded  with  the 
Montamsts.  In  other  countries  also  a  similar  uncertainty  with  respect  to 
the  true  idea  of  the  Church,  and  strict  discipline,  produced  similar  divisions, 
but  all  these  necessarily  ceased  when  heathenism  was  overthrown,  and  mild- 
er views  gained  the  ascendency. 

§  69.    Holy  Seasons^  and  the  Controversy  dbout  Easter. 

JToepinianus,  Festa  chrlst  (Tigar.  1593.)  Genev.  1614.  Aiigusti,  die  Feete  der  alten  Christen. 
Lpe.  1317-20.  8  vols.  UUmanfit  Zosammenst  dee  chr.  Festcydoe  mlt  vorchristL  Festen.  Appendix 
to  CreuMer^i  SymboUk.  vol  lY.  separately  printed  from  the  third  ed,  Dannst  1848.  StaudenmaUry 
d.  GeiBt  d.  Ckristenth.  in  d.  heiL  Zeiten,  HandL  n.  d.  hell.  Eanat  Mainz.  (1&85.)  ISSa  2  to1& 

The  three  hours  of  the  day  observed  by  the  Jews  as  seasons  for  prayer, 
were  recommended  to  those  whose  secular  employments  were  likely  to  with- 
draw their  thoughts  from  God,  as  an  excellent  means  of  reminding  them  of 
their  duty.  The  dawn  of  the  day,  and  in  times  of  persecution  the  night, 
was  preferred  for  public  assemblies.  That  they  might  give  special  solemnity 
to  their  higher  festivals,  the  preceding  night  was  made  a  part  of  them 
(vigilia).  In  determining  what  days  should  be  observed  as  holy,  they  paid 
attention  to  the  critical  seasons  of  joy  or  grief  which  occurred  in  the  course 
of  our  Saviour's  life.  Wedneeda^^  and  especially  Friday  (dies  stationum, 
feria  quarta  et  sexta),  were  consecrated  as  partial  fast-days  (tiU  8  p.  m.)  in 
commemoration  of  his  sufferings.    The  Roman  Church  regarded  Saturday  as 

*  De  Trinltate,  Oppu  ed.  Jackson.  Lond.  1728.  {GaUand^  Th.  lY.)    Oomp.  Jlisron,  catal.  a  70. 
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a  fast-day,  in  direct  opposition  to  those  who  regarded  it  as  a  Sabbath.  Sun- 
day remained  a  joyM  festiyal,  in  which  all  fasting  and  worldly  business  was 
avoided  as  mnch  as  possible,  bat  the  original  commandment  of  the  Deca- 
logne  respecting  the  Sabbath  was  not  then  applied  to  that  day.  (a)  A  sea- 
son of  fasting  of  greater  or  less  length  in  different  places  (afterwards  called 
Qaadrigesima),  was  obserred  jnst  before  the  passover.  In  Asia  Mnor,  the 
paschal  supper  was  eaten  as  a  type  of  Christ's  sacrifice  on  the  night  of  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan.  But  in  other  parts  of  the  Church,  the 
Jewish  festival  was  altogether  set  aside.  The  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  was 
celebrated  on  the  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  in  the  spring,  and  the  day  of 
his  death  on  the  Friday  preceding.  When  Polycarp  visited  Bome  (about 
160),  this  difference  in  reckoning  was  discussed,  though  without  injury  to 
Christian  unity.  But  the  Roman  bishop  Victor  threatened  to  withdraw  ec- 
clesiastical fellowship  from  the  Asiatic  bishops,  on  account  of  their  course  in 
this  matter  (196).  Public  opinion  was  in  favor  of  the  usage  in  the  Roman 
Church  with  respect  to  this  festival,  but  the  violent  measures  pursued  by  the 
Roman  bishop  were  decidedly  condemned  by  all  distinguished  teachers,  (ti) 
The  fifty  days  which  immediately  foflowed  Easter  (PentecostX  formed  a  sea- 
son of  festivity  for  the  commemoration  of  the  glorification  of  Christ,  and  the 
last  day  of  that  period  was  kept  as  the  proper  Fentecosty  in  honor  of  the  effu- 
sion of  the  Holy  Spirit.  According  to  the  oldest  authorities,  heretics  were 
l)aptized  on  the  Feast  of  the  Fpiphany^  which  was  celebrated  in  conformity 
with  the  views  of  the  heretics,  in  commemoration  of  the  Manifestation 
{iTrt<l)dvtia)  of  the  Messiah.  In  this  festival  the  Church  had  reference  to  the 
revelation  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  and  hence  in  the  oriental  churches,  after  the 
close  of  the  third  century,  the  sixth  of  January  appears  to  have  been  ob- 
served in  the  double  sense  of  a  baptismal  and  a  birth-day  festival,  (e)  Some 
churches  annually  celebrated  the  days  on  which  the  martyrdom  of  some  of 
their  number  took  place,  as  if  they  were  birth-days  (natalia),  when  assem- 
blies were  held  around  their  graves ;  and  about  the  dose  of  the  third  centu- 
ry some  amusements  were  allowed  on  such  occasions,  instead  of  the  heathen 
festivities  formerly  ei\}oyed.  (d)  As  these  martyrs  were  looked  upon  as  the  best 
representatives  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth,  the  relation  of  the  Churdi  to  them 
was  that  of  an  affectionate  fellowship.  Even  then  we  find  some  indications 
of  a  confidence  in  their  power  to  aid  men  either  in  the  present  life  or  at  the 
final  judgment.  In  accordance  with  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  saving  effi- 
cacy of  an  expiatory  death,  a  degree  of  influence  was  ascribed  to  their  death 
as  well  as  to  that  of  Jesus.  («) 

a)  F.  LitibHnUf  d.  Tag  d.  Herrn.  Borl.  1887.    F.  W.  Blicksr,  t.  Tag«  d.  Heirn.  Sri  1889. 

b)  Sttteb.  fi.  eoo.  T,  S8-8&  Ylta  Oonstant  III,  16.  Socrat.  H.  eoo.  Y,  21.  duonkoa  pMcifa.  ed. 
DvfrevM.  Par.  16S8^  Add.  N.  IL—Newndw^  0.  Yeraulaaa.  u.  BeecbatfonlL  d.  illt  PaBBahatreitlgkelton. 
(KHist  Archly.  182a  8t  2.)  S€Uberg,  d.  Paschastreit  (Illgen'a  Zeltschr.  1882.  B.  IL  8t  2.)  Oie»der 
In  d.  Stud.  a.  Kiit  188&  P.  4. 

c)  ClemsfU.  Strom,  L  p,  4078.  oomp.  CaaHani  CoUat  X,  ^.-^abUmtiky^  de  oilg.  ftsU  nattr. 
Ohrifltl,  Db.  I  S  7.  (0pp.  Tb.  IIL  p.  SSSaai)    OieaOer  In  d.  HalL  Lit  Z.  182&  p.  886. 

d)Oreff.  ThcMmaturffi  0pp.  ed.  Von,  Mog.  1604  p.  812.  oomp.  AvgutL  Epi  29.  |  9.  ad 
Alypliiiii. 

«)  FjK  Sad.  Sinym.  {Euteb,  H.  eoe.  lY,  15.)  Cypr.  d«  Upe.  e.  17.  (aL  lis.)  Oriif,  exhort  ad 
mart  e.  50. 
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§  70.    Sacred  Places  and  their  Decoration, 

Ciaanpini,  T«tt.  iuonTun«nta.  Borne.  1748. 8  toIb.  £  JacutU  ebr.  tntlqaltatain  flpeelmina.  Borne. 
1708. 4  MtuUer,  Btnnbllder  o.  Etmstyont  d.  elten  Christeiu  Alton.  1980. 8  parts.  4  QHknMkm^  t. 
d.  TTnachen  u.  Orinsen  d.  KnosthMMs  In  d.  enten  8  Jehrh.  (Knnstbktt  1881.  N.  SSa)  \Mr9,  Jam^ 
Mil,  Sacred  and  Lefasdvy  Ait  Load.  184&  8  Tola.  &  Lord  lAndtay,  Sketches  of  the  Hist  oTCbrfs- 
tlan  Alt  Land.  1847.  8  Yola.  &] 

The  halls  in  which  the  OhrisUans  were  accustomed  to  assemble,  were  fmv 
nished  for  public  speaking  with  an  elevated  platform,  and  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Lord^B  Sapper  with  a  table  which,  near  the  end  of  the  second 
centnry,  was  called  an  altar.  Ohnrches  began  to  be  oonstrncted  after  the 
dose  of  the  third  oentmy,  and  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian  some  were 
bQilt  of  considerable  mze.  When  the  people  very  generally  adopted  the  sen- 
timent, that  God  was  present  in  some  peculiar  sense  in  the  house  of  worship, 
their  more  intelligent  pnblio  teachers  reminded  them  that  the  world  was  his 
temple,  (a)  Christians  were  fond  of  holding  their  religioas  assemblies  over 
the  graves  of  the  dead,  and  sometimes  they  even  descended  into  the  vaults 
of  the  catacombs  to  find  a  place  for  prayer.  Such  places,  however,  at  least 
in  Rome,  were  never  fitted  to  accommodate  their  larger  assemblies,  (b)  The 
imitative  arts  had  flourished  principally  in  the  service  of  the  ancient  gods, 
and  hence  the  same  hatred  which  had  prevailed  against  them  among  the 
Jews,  was  continued  in  the  Ohristian  Ohurch.  None  but  heathen  who  re- 
vered Jesus,  as  either  a  sage  or  a  Son  of  God,  or  heretics,  who  mingled  to- 
gether pagan  and  Christian  principles,  ever  possessed  images  of  him.  In 
place  of  these,  however,  and  with  the  direct  object  of  excluding  heathen 
images,  were  introduced  various  Christian  emblems,  sudi  as  the  cross,  the 
good  shepherd,  the  ram  and  the  lambs,  the  fisherman  and  the  fishes  (IX6Y2), 
the  ship,  the  dove,  the  palm,  the  lyre,  the  phcanix,  and  the  cock  and  anehop. 
At  first,  these  were  used  only  in  private  dwellings,  but  gradually  they  were 
introduced  as  ornaments  of  tombs,  and  as  works  of  art  in  fresco  or  mosaic, 
to  decorate  their  churches.  But  even  as  late  as  the  fourth  oentary,  they 
were  censured  as  innovations,  (e) 

§  71.    Sacred  Services, 

The  worship  of  the  Temple  described  in  the  Old  Testament,  was  the 
model  to  which  was  conformed  ta  much  as  poBsible  the  public  services  of  the 
Ohristian  assemblies.  In  oomplianoe  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  though  it 
was  originally  a  matter  of  necessity,  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  near 
the  dose  of  the  second  century  as  a  Christian  mystery,  with  the  view  of  in** 
vesting  it  with  an  increased  sanctity  by  its  sedusion  and  secresy.  By  this 
means,  a  mysterious  diaracter  was  imparted  to  a  number  of  the  usages  and 

a)  TMuL  de  onl  e.  84 

b)  Gompu  MUton.  In  Esoeh.  c.  4a  After  the  ▼oika  of  BoHOt  Arrin{fhl,  SoUMtlt  and  Scttari, 
aee  BotMl,  Boma  Katakombcn.  (Betchrefbnng  der  Btadt  Bom,  tqu  Piatnar^  JEhmaan,  and  oth. 
Stattff.  1880aiL  toL  L  pp.  864-41&)  O.  F,  SdUmumn^  fL  d.  nteaten  chr.  BegifbnlBsalltten  o.  bea 
d.  Katakomben  za  Neapel  m.  Ihren  Wandegemihlden.  Hamh.  1889.  4  [O.  JfaiOand^  The  Church 
In  the  Oataoomhfl,  or  a  Deaerlptlon  of  the  Prim.  Chm«h  of  Boma.  new  ed.  Lend.  1600.  &] 

e)  Cbne,  ZlUberiL  can.  84    Eptphan,  Ep.  ad  Ja  Hlerofc  (toL  IL  p.  817.) 
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forms  of  the  Ohorch.  (a)  The  LotW%  Supper  was  celebrated  at  the  dose  of 
every  Bolemn  assembly,  bnt  the  mnoh-abnsed  and  more  infrequent  Love-Feast 
was  generally  held  apart  from  the  public  services,  and  in  the  evening.  The 
bread  and  the  wine  were  in  some  instances  regarded  as  the  symbols  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  in  others  as  pervaded  by  the  Logos.  This 
sacred  ordinance  was  supposed  to  be  a  thank-offering,  and  to  have  some  spe- 
cial inflnence  upon  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  The  consecrated  bread  was 
sent  to  those  who  were  absent,  or  taken  home  for  subsequent  use,  and  sometimes 
bottles  of  the  wine,  labelled  with  some  pious  toasts,  were  even  placed  on  the 
ooflSns  of  the  dead,  (b)  Origen  found  Infant  Baptism  an  old  ancestral  usage 
*in  the  region  where  he  resided,  but  others  advised  that,  as  a  matter  of  poC- 
cy,  the  baptism  of  even  adults  should  be  deferred  as  long  as  possible  (pro- 
crastinatio).  (e)  The  solemn  act  by  which  the  worship  of  the  gods  was  ab- 
jured, taken  in  connection  with  the  Jewish  notion  of  the  expulsion  of  demons, 
gave  occasion  to  the  practice  of  uniting  J^earcwn  with  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism. The  principle  that  baptism  was  to  be  administered  but  once  to  the 
same  person,  was  universoliy  acknowledged.  But  the  African,  and  even 
some  of  the  Asiatic  churches,  baptized  those  who  came  to  them  from  any  of 
the  heretical  sects,  because  they  denied  the  Christian  character  of  baptism 
when  administered  among  those  sects.  The  Boman  Church,  however,  re- 
cognized the  validity  of  all  baptisms  in  which  the  subject  formed  a  fall  pur- 
pose to  enter  into  fellowship  with  Christ,  (d)  Those  catechumens  who  suf- 
fered martyrdom  before  baptism,  were  looked  upon  as  baptized  in  hload. 
The  reception  or  addition  of  a  name  in  baptism,  had  reference  to  apostolic 
example,  and  a  cycle  of  Christian  names,  of  Jewish  or  heathen  origin,  was  in 
this  way  formed.  Sponsors  (dvadoxoc,  sponsores)  were  introduced  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  baptism,  that  they  might  be  sureties  for  the  good  intentions 
of  adult  candidates,  and  for  the  future  education  of  infants,  and  as  witnesses  in 
all  cases.  The  seasons  in  which  baptism  was  ordinarily  administered,  were 
Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Epiphany.  During  the  performance  of  the  rite,  the 
candidates  were  clothed  in  white  garments  (vestis  alba).  The  imposition  of 
hands  for  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (x^ipo?i€aia)y  was  originally 
connected  with  and  immediately  followed  by  the  rite  of  baptism.  But  when, 
in  the  West,  the  imparting  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  was  looked  upon  as  the  pre« 
rogative  of  the  bishops,  the  ceremony  of  confirmation  was  performed  as  a  dis- 
tinct rite.  The  intention  of  those  who  were  about  to  enter  the  manriage  rela- 
tion^ was  previously  made  known  to  the  assembled  congregation.  The  betrothed 
parties,  after  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  received  the  benediction  of  the 
priest.    There  was  much  contention  between  the  respective  advocates  of  the 


a)  These  were  not  called  diseiplina  oreonf  until  after  the  Beformation,  and  In  the  OathoUo  Church 
they  were  then  referred  aa  apoatolle  to  religions  doctrines.  GontroTeralal  writlnga  of  SehtUtraU 
and  TeniaeL  16788B.  C  Frcmmann^  de  dlaa  ara  Jen.  1888.  JL  Bodhs^  de  dific.  arc  Haidelk  1841. 
oooip.  Orotsmcmnf  de  Jndaeor.  disc  arc  Lps.  1888b.  9  P.  4 

b)  Eu8€biua  Bomanut  (Mahillon),  de  eolta  aanctomm  Ignotor.  Par.  168a  (ed.  S.  170&)  4  Besebr 
d.  Stadt  Bom.  toL  L  pl  40088.  AZZarmofm,  p.  (Ms. 

o)  OHi/,  in  Bom.  T,  9.  (voL  lY.  ^  666.)   On  the  other  hand :  TorMi  de  bapt  e.  18. 
d)  T&ritd.  de  bapt;  c.  16.    Oypr.  Bpp.  69-76.  Cona  Garth.  IIL  {Oypr,  Oppw  p.  168aB.)— (Mar- 
chettl)  Eaercitazloni  Oiprlaaiche  droa  11  batteslmo  degll  eretlct  Bonuw  1787. 
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Jewish  and  the  Roman  law,  regarding  what  ought  to  be  considered  legal  im- 
pediments  to  marriage.  The  dififerent  moral  principles  of  the  parties,  and  the 
precepts  of  the  Old  Testament,  were  looked  upon  as  valid  objections  to  all 
intermarriages  with  the  heathen.  («)  Dkin-ees  were  seldom  recognized  by  the 
Church  for  any  other  cause  than  adultery.  All  who  had  died  in  the  Lord 
were  committed  to  the  grave  with  ecclesiastical  solemnities.  The  mode  of 
bnrial  was  genefaUy  conformed  to  the  usages  of  the  ancient  Jews,  or  to  oth- 
er customs  not  inconsistent  with  the  habits  c*^  the  ancient  Bomans.  On  an- 
niversaries of  the  decease  of  beloved  Mends,  alms  were  distributed  in  thcii 
name  among  the  poor,  or  gifts  were  presented  in  their  behalf  at  the  altar,  by 
which  means  their  names  continued  to  be  remembered  and  mentioned  in  the 
prayers  of  the  Church. 


CHAP.  IV.— DOCTRINES  OF  THE  CHURCH,  AND  OPINIONS   OP- 
POSED TO  THEM. 

§  72.    Sources  from  which  the  Church  derived  its  System  of  Fai'h. 

The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  at  first  the  only  books  which  the 
Church  regarded  as  sacred.  Although  Paul's  views  respecting  them  avoided 
all  extremes,  public  opinion  generally  agreed  with  him,  and  the  clergy 
did  not  hesitate  to  appeal  to  them  as  authority  for  what  they  wished  to 
prove.  Melito  visited  Palestine  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  what 
books  belonged  to  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  finally  settled  upon 
those  recognized  by  the  Jews  of  that  region.  To  these,  Origen  subsequent- 
ly added  the  book  of  the  Maccabees,  (a)  and  as  the  Alexandrian  version 
(LXX.)  was  in  general  use  in  the  Greek  congregations,  all  the  books  em- 
braced in  it  (since  the  time  of  Jerome,  so  far  as  not  contained  in  the  original 
Hebrew,  called  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament)  were  esteemed  as  of 
nearly  equal  authority.  But  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  a  consciousness 
that  Christianity  had  much  peculiar  to  itself,  produced  during  the  second  cen- 
tury, from  the  writings  of  its  founders,  a  body  of  Sacred  Scriptures  exclu- 
sively its  own.  Justin  made  use  of  an  indefinite  multitude  of  apostolic  me- 
moirs, among  which  we  find  mentioned  a  gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  (h)  The 
unity  of  the  Church,  however,  rendered  it  indispensable  that  there  should  be 
an  agreement  in  all  its  parts  respecting  the  canon  of  its  Holy  Scriptures. 
Marcion  was  probably  not  merely  the  first  witness,  but  in  accordance  with 
his  peculiar  views  of  the  nature  of  Christianity,  the  first  author  of  such  a 
canon.  He  testifies  to  one  gospel  and  the  ten  epistles  of  Paul,  but  those  who, 
in  a  short  time,  were  opposed  to  him,  mention  four  gospels,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  thirteen  epistles  of  Paul,  one  epistle  of  Peter,  and  one  of  John, 
Respecting  the  remaining  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  the  views  of  the 

t)  TtrtuL  do  monog:  o.  7. 11.    Oypr.  do  Ispids.  c.  & 

(I)  Suub,  H.  coo.  IV,  2e.    Orig,  in  P&  1.  (toL  IL  p.  929.) 

h)  Winer,  Just  £▼▼.  can.  unm  ihtaoo  ostendltar.  Lpo.  1819. 4.  On  tho  other  hand :  Crednmr, 
Boltr.  I.  £inL  in  d.  BlbL  Sohrr.  toL  L  p^  Sllflo.  Gompu  Mtdmnann  in  d.  Stnd.  n.  Kilt  1848.  P  2. 
Franek  in  d.  Stud.  d.  Ocistllchk.  Wnrtemb.  ISM.  P.  L 
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Chnrch  were  not  then  quite  settled,  (c)  In  deciding  whether  any  book  wat 
canonical,  they  were  determined  on  the  one  hand  by  the  apostolic  character 
of  the  author,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Christia!n  popular  character  of  the 
book  itself.  In  conformity  with  the  views  of  the  Jews  respecting  the  Old 
Testament,  the  writings  of  the  I^ew  Testament  were  regarded  as  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  but  this  inspiration  was  looked  upon  only  as  the  highest 
state  of  religious  fervor.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  ordinary  language  of 
the  people,  were  made  the  basis  of  all  public  devotional  exercises,  and  afl 
were  frequently  urged  to  peruse  them  in  private ;  but  copies  of  them  were 
very  expensive,  and  only  a  few  among  the  people  were  capable  of  reading 
them,  (d)  In  opposition  to  worldly  wisdom,  and  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  the 
heretics,  the  Church  appealed  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, (e)  But  the  only  way  in  which  it  seemed  possible  satisfactorily  to  con- 
fute heretics,  was  by  appealing  to  TrcLditian,  (/)  by  which  was  meant  the 
doctrines  of  the  Ohurch  orally  communicated  by  the  apostles  to  the  first 
bishops,  and  propagated  by  them  in  an  unadulterated  form  among  their  suc- 
cessors. It  was,  in  fact,  an  abstract  of  every  thing  which  the  Ohristian  con- 
sciousness of  each  age  had  uttered  through  public  opinion,  against  views 
inconsistent  with  it  As  a  summary  of  these  traditionary  doctrines,  the  Apos" 
ties*  Creed  (g)  was  gradually  formed  out  of  the  confessions  of  telih  used  in 
baptism.  As  these  were  intended  to  be  opposed  to  the  heretical  opinions  of 
the  day,  this  creed  possessed  a  tolerably  uniform  character,  though  some  of 
its  particular  expressions  were  still  undetermined.  The  Eule  of  Faith  to 
which  some  eccleaastical  fathers  alluded,  was  only  a  free  amplification  of  this 
creed,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  period  in  which  it  was  composed,  (h)  In 
this  way  a  scale  was  in  practice  formed,  according  to  which  tradition  was 
placed  in  a  station  superior  to  that  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  rule  of  interpreta- 
tion and  a  necessary  complement  to  the  system  of  faith ;  and  the  Greed  was 
looked  upon  as  superior  to  tradition,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  an  author- 
ized abstract  of  it ;  but  in  principle  all  three  were  regarded  as  equally  safe 
and  necessarily  harmonious  sources  of  Ohristian  truth. 

S  78.    Apostolic  Fathers  of  tJis  Second  Century,     Contfrom  g  39. 

A  few  Asiatic  bishops  who  had  beheld  the  face  of  the  apostle  John,  were 
numbered  among  the  apostolic  Fathers.  Their  writings  belong  to  a  period 
anterior  to  the  cultivation  of  Greek  literature  and  the  principal  contest  with 
heathenism,  and  they  had  access  only  to  particular  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  Seven  Epistles  of  Ignatius^  written  while  their  author  was  on 
his  Journey  to  his  place  of  martyrdom,  have  been  altered,  certainly  in  their 

o)  J,  KtrtiMu^er^  QaellenBaiimil.  %.  Oesch.  z.  nentest  Gan.  Us  Hieron.  ZQr.  1841 
d>  F,  WaUh,  t.  0«bi»aeh  d.  H.  8chr.  in  d.  enten  4  Jahili.  Lpai  1799.    (On  the  otb«r  hand : 
iMting^  SSmmtL  Scbrr.  BerL  1340.  vol  XL  p.  661m.)  L.  v.  JSm,  Annftge  tL  d.  nothw.  a.  ndtxl.  BIbe!- 
Im.  a.  d.  KY.  Lps.  (180a)  1816.    Bee  also  bis  Ghryeost  a  SUmmen  der  KY.  £  Blbellea.  Darmat  1824 
0)  IfWk  I,  8. 1.  Ill,  2.    TerhU,  de  resorred  eain.  o.  8l 
/)  Iren,  III,  8s.    Tertul.  de  prescript  e.  18-27.  de  oorona  c.  & 

g)  Bii/tni  Expositio  in  Bjmb.  App.—Slr  PeUr  King^  Hlat  Bjmb.  of  the  Api  Greed.  Lond.  1701  & 
7i)  Iren.  1, 10.    Tertul.  d.  virgg.  yeL  a  1.    Be  praeaer.  c  1&    Adv.  Praz.  cl  2.    Orig,  de  prino. 
Prooenru  %  iB&.—A.  Ilahn^  Blbl  d.  Bymb.  n.  GBegeln  d.  Ap.  Kath.  Eirche.  BreaL  1842. 
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more  extended,  and  probably  in  their  most  abridged  form.  Bat  even  thi 
latter  more  anthentic  portions,  though  regarded  as  a  fabrication  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  century,  give  ns  an  anthentic  representation  of  the  high- 
wronght  feelings  of  a  martyr,  and  of  a  general  desire  to  secure  the  Christian 
unity  of  the  congregations  to  which  they  were  addressed,  by  bringing  them 
together  under  the  Jnrisdiction  of  the  bishop.  Its  general  characteristics 
are,  a  spirit  formed  under  the  combined  influence  of  Paul  and  John,  a  prac- 
tical opposition  to  the  system  of  the  Dooetae,  and  a  conception,  of  Christian- 
ity as  something  wholly  internal,  and  independent  of  historical  evidence,  (a) 
The  recently  discovered  Syriac  version  of  his  epistles,  and  especially  of  his 
epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  presents  ns  with  a  much  more  concise,  bnt  a  no  less 
hierarchical  text  (b)  The  epistle  of  Folycarp  to  the  church  of  Phillppi, 
written  soon  after  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius,  with  reference  to  that  event 
and  to  various  circumstances  connected  with  that  church,  is  a  nipdest  and 
spiritual  work,  which  refers  to  Paul,  and  in  some  passages  reminds  us  of  the 
first  epistle  of  John,  (c)  Papias  (d.  about  168),  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  in  his 
account  of  the  facts  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  has  recorded  those  things 
which  he  had  learned  from  the  lips  of  such  as  had  had  Intercourse  with  the 
apostles.  Having  been  in  early  youth  a  pupil  of  John,  he  took  a  peculiar  plea- 
sure in  the  living  word ;  and  it  was  only  when  he  was  judged  by  an  age 
whose  spirit  had  become  essentially  different,  that  he  was  accused  of  pos- 
sesni^p  a  very  contracted  mind,  {d) 

§  74.    Ecclmcutical  Literature  and  Heresy, 

J,  (7.  i2o««nmii«2Z«r,  de  chr.  TbeoL  otig.  Lps.  1786b  MarheiiMete^  Ursprang  il  EntwiekL  <L 
Orthod.  n.  Heterod.  in  d.  enten  8  Jahrb.  (Daub.  n.  Creazer,  Stadien.  1808L  vol  IIL)  B.  J.  UUgers^ 
Kfit  Dant  d.  Hiresen  il  d.  Ortbod.  Hanptrlcbt  v.  Blandpw  d.  Eatb.  aua  Bonn.  188T.  Ist  vol. 

The  sole  object  of  the  gospel  was  to  awaken  and  to  satisfy  the  religious 
spirit  of  man,  by  an  exhibition  of  a  true  religious  spirit.  But  when  it  came 
among  a  people  highly  educated  in  science,  and  was  pressed  by  opponents, 
this  spirit  was  obliged  to  seek  for  a  more  definite  consciousness  of  its  princi- 
ples.   Its  opponents  consbted  principally  of  those  who  attempted  to  form 

a)  Polye.  Ep.  &  ia  Jrm,  Y,  28.  Orlg,  in  Lno.  Horn.  0.  (roL  III.  p.  083.)  SuMlb.  H.  eoo.  Ill 
86.  Jf.  J.  Woeh«r,  die  Br.  d.  b.  Igo.  Aben.  n.  crkUtt  T&b.  18S9.— i/:  DaUaeuSy  de  BCriptla,  qoae  sni 
Dion,  et  Ignatii  nomm.  ciroamfemntnr.  Qen.  1666.  ^^Baur^  in  d.  TQb.  Zeltscbr.  1S88.  P.  &  pu  148aa 
J,  E,  Ch.  Schmidt^  d.  doppelte  Reo.  d.  Br.  d.  Ign.  (Henke*s  Mag.  voL  III.  pw  9188.  abbreviated  in  bis 
KGesch.  Tb.  L  p.  SOOb.)  G.  C,  ITetB^  Vers.  tL  d.  Br.  d.  Ign.  an  Polyk.  (Stnd.  a.  Erit  1885.  P.  i.)- 
K,  MbUt^  d.  dopp^  Beo.  d.  Br.  d.  Ign.  (Stnd.  o.  Krit  1886b  P.  i.)--J,  PMfon,  Ylndlciae  Epp.  &  Ign 
ace.  J,  Vomli,  Epp.  Outtabr.  1672. 4  (CoteUr.  PP.  app.  Tb.  IL  P.  IL  p.  28668.)  Rothe,  Anfiliige  d. 
Kircbe.  vol  L  p.  716s&  HuOur  in  lUgen's  Zoitscbr.  184L  P.  4.— (7A.  PQstsrdisek,  quae  de  Ignatla- 
namm  epp.  antbentla,  dnoramqao  teztnnm  ratione  bncnaqne  prolatae  Bnnt  acntentlae  enarrantnr. 
Oott.  1848.  4 

b)  Tbe  ancient  Byilao  version  of  tbe  eplaUes  of  S.  Ign.  to  8.  Poija  tbe  Epbesians  and  Bomani^ 
collected  from  tbe  writings  of  Sevems  of  Antioch,  Tlmotb.  of  Alexandria,  and  otbers.  by  WiUiam 
Cureiofu  Lond.  184ft. 

e)  Irm%,  III,  &  Jtu$«b.  H.  eoc  III,  86.  Y,  2a  Woeher,  Br.  d.  apOBt  Yftter  Clem.  XL  Polyo.  fLberai 
m.  Com.  Tfib.  1880.  Reesons  in  Oppoeltlon  to  its  Qennlneneis:  SchtD^gU^^  Nacbapost  Zelta.  vol 
IL  p.  15468. 

d)  Aoylwy  Kvptcucuv  i^'fiyriffis.  Lost  except  an  inconsiderable  Augment  /ren.  Y,  88.  EoMb. 
H.  eca  111,88.  eomp.  86w  Cbron.  ad  Oljmp.  220.  Ordbe,  Spldl.  Patr.  P.  IL  p.  84aB.  MUnter,  Fragmm 
Patr.  grace  Ilafb.  178a  Faso.  L  p.  10e&  Comp.  i7«M,  BlbL  d.  belL  Oesob.  voL  L  p.  297sib 
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Bnch  a  historical  embodiment  of  its  natare  as  would  jpfford  no  room  for  the 
roHg^on  of  the  spirit,  and  of  those  who  aimed  at  snch  a  specnlatiTe  refine- 
ment as  threatened  to  destroy  eyery  historical  element  in  Christianity.  The 
former  proceeded  from  the  schools  of  Judaism,  and  the  latter  from  those  of 
heathenism.  The  principles  which  finally  obtained  the  ascendency,  and  for 
that  reason  only  became  those  of  the  Oatholic  Ohnrch,  moved  on  with  con- 
scions  security  between  both  these  extremes,  although  theological  saenoe  was 
at  different  periods  attracted  more  to  the  one  side  than  to  the  other.  Chris- 
tianity was  at  first  regarded  as  embracing  so  wide  a  range,  that  Justin  did 
not  hesitate  (Ap.  I.  c.  46.)  to  consider  Socrates,  and  all  those  who  had  lived 
up  to  the  light  of  reason,  as  Christians.  But  the  more  the  Church,  during 
its  severe  conflicts,  became  conscious  of  its  true  nature,  the  more  decidedly 
was  every  thing  opposed  to  it  separated  from  it  as  a  Herety^  t.  e.  as  what 
ought  to  have  been  and  claimed  to  be  Christian,  and  yet  really  was  not.  In 
this  way  it  may  have  happened,  that  instead  of  an  unchristian  party,  only  a 
vanquished  minority  was  sometimes  excluded.  The  literature  of  this  period 
was  sophistical,  and  neither  creative  in  its  essential  character,  nor  attractive 
in  its  style.  The  energy  of  faith  which  theological  science  then  exhibited, 
was  sufficient  to  supply  the  place  of  both  these  qualitiee,  but  could  not  call 
them  into  existence. 

§  76.    £Monism.     Cont.  from  §  35. 

GieaeUr,  Nu.  n.  EUon.  (3t2adlin*s  u.  Tz8chlrner*8  Arch.  toI.  IV.  Put  S.)  JIaset  ft.  d.  EmpfSng> 
er  d  Br.  an  d.  Hebrier.  (Winer^s  u.  Engelh.  Jonro.  voL  II.  P.  &)  JU  Lange^  Beltrr.  z.  Ut  KGetch. 
LpB.  1828.  vol  l.—Baur  and  Schficegler  (before  §  29.)  On  the  other  band :  A.  SekHemann,  die 
Clementinen  nebst  den  yerwandten  Bchriften  a.  der  Eblonitlsmus.  Ilamb.  1844.       ^7^ 

As  the  whole  power  and  development  of  the  Church  was  established 
among  nations  subject  to  Greek  refinement  and  civilization,  the  Jewish  por- 
tion of  the  Christian  community,  in  its  seclusion,  began  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  sect,  and  the  old  name  of  J^aaarenes,  by  which  Christians  in  Palestine 
had  been  distinguished,  as  well  as  that  of  Ehionitea^  (a)  which  was  probably 
quite  as  ancient,  and  had  been  applied  to  the  congregations  at  Jerusalem  and 
PeUa,  became  simply  designations  of  particular  sects.  Justin  (h)  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  those  Jewish  Christians  who  were  satisfied  with  their  own 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  those  who  demanded  that  converts  from 
heathenism  should  observe  the  same  law  as  a  necessary  condition  of  salva- 
tion. The  former  he  recognized  as  brethren,  though  even  at  that  early  pe- 
riod such  a  recognition  had  ceased  to  be  universal  among  his  fellow-Chris- 
tians ;  but  the  latter  he  looked  upon  as  incapable  of  salvation.  Origen  (e) 
found  a  type  of  the  Ebionites  in  the  blind  man  who  prayed  to  the  son  of  Da- 
vid, Eusebius  (d)  looked  upon  them  as  persons  who  were  deluded,  but  not 
wholly  estranged  from  Christ,  and  Epiphanius  was  the  first  to  pour  upon  them 
the  vials  of  that  wrath  which  all  heresies  provoked  from  him.  Even  at  this 
early  period,  however,  there  were  not  many  Jewish  Christians  beyond  the 
borders  of  Syria  and  Palestine.    It  is  not  imposgdble  that  a  congregation  at 


a)  Spiphan.  haar.  80, 17.    On  tbe  other  band :  TsrhiL  de  praescr.  &  88. 

Z»)  C.  Tryph.  c.  4T.     c)  In  Mattb.  torn.  18.  (Tb.  IIL  p.  TBSss.)     d)  II.  eoc.  Ill,  ST. 
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Rome  was  the  only  one  composed  exoInsiTely  of  them.  Bat  many  even  of 
these  had  renonnced  circumcision  and  all  that  was  essential  to  their  position, 
and  retained  nothing  but  an  empty  protest  against  the  apostolic  authority  of 
Paul.  Attempts  at  an  accommodation  with  this  party  on  the  side  of  the 
great  Chnrch,  wonld  not  therefore  seem  probable,  nor  have  we  any  accounts 
of  such  attempts  from  contemporary  writers.  Even  the  Christianity  of  Pan] 
had  an  acknowledged  basis  in  the  Jewish  system,  and  not  only  were  some 
fragments  of  the  Mosaic  law  unintentionally  preserved  in  the  habits  and 
customs  especially  of  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  but  others  were  restored  in 
order  to  promote  certain  hierarchical  ends.  The  second  epistle  of  Peter,  and 
the  union  of  the  names  of  Peter  and  Paul  in  the  watchword  used  at  Rome,  may 
have  been  occasioned  pj  those  Jewish  Christians  who  needed  such  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  general  Church,  (e)  Irenaeus  was  the  first  who  reckoned 
the  Ebionitee  indiscriminately  among  heretics.  Their  doctrine  respecting 
Jesus  was  the  same  with  that  taught  by  Cerinthus ;  they  adhered  to  the  Mo- 
saic law,  used  only  one  gospel,  which  was  that  according  to  Matthew,  and 
rejected  the  authority  of  Paul  as  an  apostate.  (/)  Origen  and  Eusebius  dis- 
tinguish between  two  different  classes  of  Ebionites,  which  were  agrood  in 
their  opposition  to  the  progressive  creed  of  the  Church,  but  differed  from 
each  other  in  their  Jewish  representations  of  the  Messiah.  The  one  regard- 
ed Christ  as  the  son  of  Mary  and  Joseph ;  the  other  looked  upon  him  as  bom 
of  the  virgin  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  acknowledged  him  to  be  a  super- 
human, but  not  a  divine  being,  (ff)  Jeron^e  was  the  first  who  appropriated 
the  name  of  Kazarenes  exclusively  to  that  party  which  held  to  the  higher 
view  of  the  nature  of  Christ,  and  were  most  tolerant  toward  the  Gentile 
Christians,  and  he  declares  that  they  were  united  together  in  the  most  de- 
lightful fraternal  affection.  (K)  When  he  wrote,  they  still  maintained  their 
synagogues,  in  which  were  found  Elders  and  Overseers ;  but  in  the  seventh 
century  they  had  completely  dwindled  away,  unable  to  maintain  their  posi- 
tion between  the  parties  then  contending  for  supremacy,  and  to  both  of 
which  they  professed  adherence. 

§  76.    I.  O^noBticiam, 

L  /rtffk  ady.  baerefleflu  TertuL  de  proescriptlonlbos  baeretteorain.  Epiph,  adv.  ha«refies,  Mid 
T%9odoret,  haereUoonim  fkbb.  articIoB  nlatlDg  to  the  subject  All  tbe  ecoledastlcol  inltera  of  this 
period,  espedAlljr  Clement  and  OHgen  in  partioolar  paaagea.— P^oMniM,  irpbs  rohs  yt-uffTiKovs, 
(Ensead.  IL  lib.  9.)  ed.  O.  H,  EHgk  Batlsb.  188S.    Comp.  Stad.  n.  Krit  1884.  P.  3. 

II.  JfoMiMt;  DeSb  pfeylae  to  bia  edit  of  Irenaena.  MoAemli  de  reb.  Chxist  ante  Const  p.  883saL 
[translated  into  Engllah  \>j  R,  8.  VidaU  Lond.  1818.  2  toIs.  &  and  by  />r.  Mwrdock.  New  York. 
1850.]  (iTtln^ar,)  Vera.  Q.  d.  kircbL  Altertbamer  d.  Qnoetlker.  Ansb.  1790.  K  A,  l^uxdd,  de  doctr. 
gnoetica.  Heidelb.  1818L    Nwmjier^  genet  Entw.  d.  gnost  Systeme.  BrL  1818L    Sod  also  hia  Hist  of 


0)  SchaegUr^  nacbapoet  Zeita.  toL  L  p.  490s&. 

/)  1, 86^  (The  difficulty  of  the  passage  is  to  b«  removed  not  by  ooirection,  but  by  pnnctaation) : 
Gonsenthint  qnldem  mandnm  a  Deo  Ikctam,  ea  aatem,  qnae  sunt  erga  Dominon.,  non  similiter :  ut 
Gerinihns  «t  Carpoerates  opinantor. 

g)  Orig.  a  Cel&  Y,  6L  65.    Eu9a>.  II.  eco.  Ill,  2T. 

A)  In  JesaL  YIII,  9. 1&  XXIX,  20.  XXXL  66S.  comp.  Ep.  ad  Ang.  112.  (aL  69.)  Spiph,  baer. 
S9,7es.  On  tbe  other  hand:  August  c  Faost  XIX,  18.  with  referenoe  to  the  Nazarones  says: 
In  ea  peryersltate  manserant  nt  et  gentes  cogerent  Jadaixare. 
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the  Cfar.  BeL  [Tonoy^B  Trand.  toL  L  pi».  866--i78.]  XAcik«,  fi.  d.  Onott  Bysteme  n.  wu  neacrild 
dafBr  gethan  Ist  (TbeoL  Zeltschr.  BrL  1819.  roL  I.  aeet  2.)  OUteler,  Church  Hist  [Dftvldsonli 
TransL  Edinb.  ISie.  toL  L  S  44.]  and  in  Halle  lit  Zett  18S8.  N.  lOte.  J.  Matter,  Hist  crit  da 
gnofttidsme.  Par.  (1828.)  1848.  3  Tb.  J.  J.  Schmidt,  IL  d.  Yenrandtaeh.  d.  gnost  tbeoai  Lehion  m. 
d.  Beligiinusystemen  d.  Orients,  Torx.  des  Bnddhaism.  Lpa.  1828.  (Comp.  OiueUr  in  d.  Stod.  n.  Eiit 
4880.  ToL  I.  p.  87808.)  MShler,  Yen.  fL  d.  Urspr.  d.  Onoatio.  Tfib.  1381.  4.  £aur,  d.  chrisa  Onoela 
in  geschichtL  Entw.  Tab.  1886.  and  Btnd.  n.  Krit  1887.  P.  8.  BaumgarUn^OruHuM,  Comp.  d. 
DOesch.  Tol.  L  p.  8188.  RUter,  Oeech.  d.  chr.  Phil.  Hamb.  1841.  toL  L  p.  lO0a&  [R.  SurUm,  Inq. 
into  the  Heroslee  of  the  Apoet  Agei  Bampt  Lectt  Oz£  1S89.  An  Eidtome  of  the  Hist  of  Phil, 
transL  from  the  French  by  C  8*  Benry,  New  York.  1841. 2  toIsl  12.  Per.  IIL  $  1.  Tennemann*a 
Manual  of  the  H.  of  PhiL  transL  bj  J,  Johiuon.  Oxt  1882.  B.  J.  P,  PotUr,  in  Eitto*B  CycL  of  BIbL 
Ut  art  Qnoeticlsm.  Ji  J>,  Mauriee,  Hist  of  Philosophy,  dnring  the  first  six  eentnrlesL  Lond.  1854.] 

No  sooner  had  Oriental  become  mingled  with  Hellenistic,  and  especially 
with  Platonic  speculations,  than  the  old  problem  of  specnlatiye  philosophy 
respecting  the  deriyation  of  the  finite  from  the  infinite,  became,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  profound  consciousness  which  the  age  then  possessed  of  its  in- 
ternal distractions  and  longings,  the  object  of  an  eztenaiYely  ramified  ^stem. 
The  name  Gfnosis  was  applied  to  an  extraordinary  insight  into  divine  things, 
beyond  the  system  of  faith  which  the  people  commonly  receiyed  on  author- 
ity. The  commencement  of  Gnosticism  may  be  discovered  even  in  the  time 
of  the  apostles,  (a)  but  its  infiaence  never  became  sufiSciently  dcYeloped  to 
appear  dangerous,  until  since  the  reign  of  Trajan.  (&)  Its  usual  ftmdamental 
principles  were :  a  God  with  no  connection  whatever  with  our  world,  and  a 
matter  entirely  underived  from  and  independent  of  the  Deity ;  a  revelation  of 
the  unknown  deity  by  means  of  an  intermediate  divine  being,  whose  contact 
with  matter  gave  existence  to  our  world,  and  aU  its  series  of  events ;  a  re- 
demption of  whatever  is  divine  but  confined  in  the  material  world,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  personal  interference  of  a  divine  being  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  Wherever  the  peculiar  principles  of  Gnosticism  gained  the  ascend- 
ency, the  intermediate  divine  being  became  individualized  in  a  descending 
series  of  celestial  natures  (atSnfes\  (c)  from  the  lowest  class  of  which  proceeded 
the  Creator  of  the  world  (drjfuovpy6s)j  and  from  the  highest  the  Bedeemer. 
Gnosticism,  like  New-Platonism,  was  obliged  to  enter  deeply  into  the  popu- 
lar religion  of  that  period,  and  to  become  a  philosophy  of  the  three  great 
forms  of  reli^ons  then  in  confiict.  It  even  went  still  further,  and  aimed  to 
become  a  particular  form  of  rdi^on  itself.  Its  oriental  element  was  derived 
from  Persia,  and  was  a  dreamy  blending  of  sense  and  allegory.  Bimon  and 
Oerinthus  had  already  shown  how  it  could  be  brought  into  alliance  with  Ju- 
daism, but  where  no  feelings  of  piety  prevented,  its  advocates  very  naturally 
recognized  their  Demiurge  in  the  representations  of  Jehovah  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. On  becoming  involved  in  the  powerful  movements  of  Christianity, 
Its  principles  were  in  some  measure  accommodated  to  those  of  the  gospel, 
and  never,  indeed,  found  full  development  until  it  became  connected  with 

a)  S  82. 87.  yet  comp.  C  C  TUtntannt  de  Testlgiis  Gnosticor.  in  N.  T.  fhistra  qnaesitia  Lpe.  17T& 
^trand.  and  pnbL  in  Contribb.  to  For.  TheoL  Lit  New  York.  1827.  &]  J,  Bom,  BlbL  Onoata.  Hana 
i80B.~-Pau{u«,  die  dr^  Lehrbriefe  y.  Ja  Heidelb.  1629.  Savr,  die  sogen.  Paetoralbir.  d.  Apw  Pan- 
las.  Stnttg.  1885.  On  the  other  hand :  M.  Jiaumg<irteni  die  Aecihelt  d.  Pastoralbir.  yertheidigt 
BeTil887. 

b)  Eegetlpp,  in  JSu$eb.  H.  eoc  III,  82.  lY,  22.    CUm,  Strom.  YII,  17.  (p.  89a) 
e)  In  aooordanoe  with  the  system  of  Aristotle,  de  ooelo  1, 9. 
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that  faith.  In  the  God  of  the  Ohristian  system,  its  yotaries  recognized  theii 
own  perfect  God,  in  Ohrist  their  redeeming  Aeon,  in  the  Christianity  which 
he  really  preached  their  secret  traditions,  and  in  the  faith  proclaimed  hy  the 
Church,  the  natural  mode  of  representation  in  which  these  hecame  adapted 
to  the  popular  mind.  Its  ethical  system,  in  which  the  greatest  contempt  for 
the  world  was  expressed,  harmonized  with  the  most  rigid  requirements  of  the 
Church,  and  only  a  few  of  its  parties  were  so  demoralized  as  to  justify  licen- 
tiousness, on  the  ground  of  an  exaltation  above  the  terrestrial  law  of  the 
Demiurge.  The  founders  of  the  different  Gnostic  parties  have  been  made 
known  to  us  in  history,  but  we  are  nowhere  informed  of  him.  who  originated 
the  great  system  common  to  them  all.  The  predominance  of  the  Oriental, 
the  Hellenistic,  the  Christian,  or  the  Jewish  element,  presents  us  with  a  con- 
venient principle  in  accordance  with  which  these  Gnostic  systems  may  natu- 
rally be  classified. 

1 77.    n.  Syrian  Gnostics. 

1)  Satuminus,  who  lived  at  Antioch  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  taught  that 
there  was  opposed  to  the  good  Deity  (var^p  ayyaxrros)  a  wild,  tempestuous 
kingdom  of  evil,  under  the  dominion  of  Satan.  From  the  former  emanated 
the  spiritual  world  of  Aeons.  At  its  lower  confines  were  placed  the  seven 
planetary  spirits  (SyytXoi  Koa-fioKparopts).  Far  away  from  their  divine  source, 
but  battiing  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  these  formed  the  world  of  sense, 
and  made  man  according  to  their  obscure  recollections  of  the  image  of  God. 
But  the  work  which  they  had  thus  formed,  helplessly  collapsed,  and  could 
not  stand  erect  until  the  unknown  Father,  pitying  them,  sent  into  it  a  spark 
of  divine  life.  In  opposition  to  this  new  race,  Satan  formed  another  after  his 
own  image.  To  redeem  the  more  exalted  race  from  the  power  of  Satan  and 
of  the  planetary  spirits,  one  of  the  highest  Aeons  (voOf),  as  Christ,  assumed 
the  semblance  of  a  body.  That  men  may  be  redeemed,  they  must,  on  theii 
part,  abstain  from  every  thing  which  brings  them  under  the  power  of  matter. 
The  followers  of  Satuminus,  for  this  reason,  abstained  f^om  marriage,  and 
many  of  them  even  from  flesh,  (a)  After  a  brief  period,  nothing  is  known 
respecting  them.  2)  The  Disciples  of  Jokn^  in  the  second  century,  looked 
upon  John  the  Baptist  as  the  true  Messiah,  though  others  regarded  him  as  an 
angel  in  human  Ibrm.  Among  the  Slmonians,  he  was  supposed  to  have  been 
the  teacher  of  Simon.  Though  nothing  was  known  of  the  Nazoraeans  (Men- 
daeans,  Zabians)  until  thoy  were  discovered  by  missionaries  in  Persia  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  their  peculiar  Johannic  system  of  Gndeticism  could  only 
have  originated  when  a  particular  party  professed  adherence  to  John,  and 
when  Gnosticism  was  in  its  forming  state.  They  believed  in  a  kingdom  of 
darkness  as  well  as  of  light,  in  a  formation  of  the  world  and  a  struggle 
with  the  powers  of  darkness  by  an  ambiguous  intermediate  being  (Fetahil) ; 
that  Judaism  was  the  work  of  gloomy  planetary  spirits ;  that  the  redeeming 
Aeon  appeared  to  John,  and  that  Jesus  was  a  false  prophet,  anointed  by  the 
planetary  spirits.  Baptism  they  regarded  as  an  act  of  consecration  to  be  an- 
nually repeated,  and  daily  ablutions  were  practised  as  a  religious  duty,  (b) 

a)  Irm*  1, 81    JPptph.  baer.  8& 

I)  L  AeU  18k  SO.  19|  2-7.    OUm&nl  Beoogn.  I,  G4  60.  and  HomiL  II,  SSas.    EUron,  in  Aggeum 
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§  78.    m.  Hellmutic  Onoities, 

1)  Basilides^  who  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  bdieyed 
that  from  the  ineffiible  God  (dror  apprjrot)  prooeeded  certain  images  of  hin^ 
self  according  to  the  numeral  relations  of  astronomy.  The  first  of  these 
were  seven  celestial  powers  {bwdfuis),  who,  with  the  being  from  whom  they 
Bpmng,  constitnted  the  first  spiritaal  kingdom  (ovpap6t).  From  this,  in  a 
gradually  descending  series,  proceeded  three  hundred  and  sixfy-fonr  other 
spiritual  kingdoms.  The  mystical  watchword  Abraxoi^  represents  the  €k>d 
revealed  in  these  three  hundred  and  nzty-five  spiritual  kingdoms,  in  distinc- 
tion from  him  who  is  the  Inefil&ble.  (a)  The  seven  angels  belong^g  to  the 
lowest  of  these  spiritual  kingdoms,  the  first  among  whom  is  the  God  of  the 
Jews  (^px^Of  created  this  world  out  of  matter,  and  bestowed  upon  the  hu- 
man race  inhabiting  it  all  earthly  endowments,  together  with  all  the  spirit- 
ual powers  which  they  themselves  possessed.  To  effect  the  deliverance  of 
this  spiritual  power  from  its  bondage  to  matter,  the  first-begotten  celestial 
power  (yovs)  united  himself  with  Jesus  at  his  baptism.  Though  this  Jesus 
was  a  perfect  man,  he  needed  an  expiation  for  his  own  sake,  and  it  was  he 
alone  who  suffered  and  died.  The  Archon  was  from  the  first  only  an  uncon- 
scious agent  of  divine  providence,  and  he  no  sooner  discovers,  from  the  words 
of  Jesus,  the  actual  design  of  God,  than  he  submitted  himself  to  it  with  de- 
vout reverence.  An  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer,  is  effected 
by  a  spiritual  surrender  of  the  soul  to  him  (n-iorcr),  and  is  by  no  means  in- 
compatible with  a  denial  of  him  who  was  crucified.  The  BasilideanSj  who 
existed  late  in  the  fourth  century,  appear  only  to  have  embraced  this  doc- 
trine of  spiritual  freedom  in  a  still  more  decided  form,  and  to  have  claimed 
an  elevation  above  all  positive  religious  rites,  (h)  2)  Valentine^  who  went 
from  Alexandria  to  Bome  about  140,  and  died  in  Cyprus  about  160,  has 
^ven  us  a  most  ingenious  representation  of  Platonic  ideas,  in  his  fanciful 
scheme  of  the  universe.  In  the  depths  of  the  Great  First  Cause  (/Svaor, 
irpoirarcdp),  existed  Self-consciousness  (Jlwoia)  and  SHenoe  (atyTJ),  This  con- 
cealed Grod  reveals  himself  in  three  series  of  Aeons,  in  the  names  of  the  In- 
effable, in  certain  images  of  Gk>d,  and  in  the  original  types  of  all  spiritual 
life,  which  emanate  from  him  in  pairs  (trvCvyoi),  and,  in  contrast  wit^  empty 
chaos  (Ktva>fia)y  collectively  represent  the  frilness  of  the  revealed  divine  life 
(irX^ptt/ia).  Every  thing  in  the  Pleroma  has  its  individual  properties  assigned 
to  it  by  Measure  and  Limitation  (Spot).  But  Sophia,  the  Aeon  most  remote 
from  the  great  Original,  languished  on  account  of  its  passionate  lon^gs  to 


0. 1.  Part  t.—Ignatii  a  Je9u  namtlo  originia,  rltnum  et  erroram  Chrlstianamm  8.  Joannla  Soiu. 
1698.  Codes  Nazaraena.  Uber  Adami  appellatOBt  BTriaoe  transcriptnak  lat  reddltas  a  Mat.  Jforbm^. 
Load.  ISlSfl^  8  Tola.  4— U.  7V<^ms  in  the  DeatBch.  Mna.  1784  toL  XL  p.  414  ^M^n^iM,  Ait  Za- 
bler,  In  the  prooftbeets  of  the  Eneyelop.  1817.  Z.  E.  Burokhardt^  lee  Nazor^ena  oa  Mandai-Jahla. 
Btrasb.  1840. 

a)  BelUrmann^  die  Oemmen  der  Alten  mlt  d.  Abrazas-BIIde.  BerL  1617gb.  P.  &  Oi«§eUry  In  d. 
Bind.  n.  Krit  188a  P.  2.  p.  408aB. 

I)  The  original  is  aeattered  thronghont  Clement*a  Btromm.  and  in  the  iiZaarcaXia  hfaroXurn 
aecribed  to  him.  The  figQiatire  and  flcdftil  side  and  ita  degenerate  atate  In  Iren,  1, 9^  8aa.  II,  ICia 
2,    SpipK  haer.  24 
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l)e  rennited  with  its  Sonroe.  This  Wisdom,  the  Achamoth,  (e)  agitated  hy  the 
intensity  of  its  desires  and  Wandering  away  ftom  the  Pleroma,  communica- 
ted life  to  matter  and  gave  birth  to  the  Deminrge.  The  latter  formed  the 
world  ont  of  chaos  in  such  a  way  that  the  divine  idea,  thongh  correctly,  is 
inadequately  and  feebly  represented  in  its  actual  scenes  and  events.  ^To  re-  ) , 
store  harmony  to  the  Fleroma,  a  new  emanation  of  a  pair  of  Aeons  (Xpiaros 
and  nv€vfia  ^lov)  takes  place,  and  from  all  the  Aeons  proceeded  the  Aeon 
Jesus  (2«ri7p),  by  whom  the  universe  was  to  be  i»roperly  formed  and  re- 
deemed. It  was  by  this  Jesus  that  the  Demiurge  was  unconsciously  inspired, 
so  as  gradually  to  form  the  world  according  to  the  type  of  the  divine  Flero- 
ma. Hence  the  Demiurge  was  often  astonished  at  his  own  work,  and  his 
creatures  shrunk  from  and  adored  those  very  things  which  the  higher  spirit 
created  in  them.  For  although  heathenism  was  the  kingdom  of  matter  and 
Judaism  of  the  Demiurge,  individuals  were  raised  up  by  the  Soter  in  both, 
who,  under  the  exdtement  of  divine  powers,  and  but  half  understood  by 
themselves  or  their  age,  pointed  forward  to  the  future.  Oonscious  of  the  un- 
satisfactory nature  of  his  present  system,  the  Demiurge,  under  the  impression 
that  he  was  himself  the  supreme  Deity,  and  under  the  influence  of  an  obscure 
presentiment,  promised  his  beloved  people  that  he  would  send  them  a  Messiah. 
This  Messiah  he  furnished,  according  to  his  ability,  with  psychical  powers. 
At  the  baptism  of  this  Messiah,  the  Soter  became  united  with  him.  Miracles 
and  prophecies  were  needful  to  induce  psychical  men  to  confide  in  the  psychi- 
cal Messiah,  but  the  simple  power  of  truth  was  sufficient  to  collect  all  men 
of  a  pneumatic  nature  around  the  true  Saviour.  The  end  of  the  world  is  to 
be  a  still  higher  restoration  (diroKdraaTaait)^  for  then  the  Soter  will  introduce 
the  Achamoth  as  his  bride,  together  with  all  pneumatic  Christians,  into  the 
Pleroma,  the  Demiurge,  in  peace  and  joy  as  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom, 
will  rule  in  the  midst  of  all  psychical  Christians  on  the  confines'  of  the  Ple- 
roma, and  all  matter  will  return  to  its  original  nothingness.  The  Yalentinion 
was  the  most  influential  of  all  the  Gnostic  parties,  and  with  various  modifica- 
tions, continued  in  existence,  especiaUy  in  Home,  until  some  time  in  the 
fourth  century,  (ctf"  It  is  said  that  the  school  of  Ptolemaeus,  (e)  a  flourishing  ^' 
branch  of  the  same  party,  represented  the  Aeons,  which  Valentine  had  in 
fact  only  described  as  the  forms  by  which  the  Deity  was  developed,  more 
definitely  as  real  persons.  (/)  In  his  epistle  to  Mora,  (^)  (of  whose  xmity  and 
Gnostic  genuineness  we  need  not  yet  despair),  (h)  he  attempts  to  vindicate 
the  creation,  and  the  Testament  of  the  Demiurge,  who  is  regarded  as  a  be- 
ing of  mere  justice,  from  either  of  the  extremes  by  which  they  had  been  a^ 
cribed  to  the  supreme  God  or  to  the  Devil  With  an  evident  attempt  to  ** 
bring  his  views  into  nearer  correspondence  with  the  Catholic  system,  he  ac- 
cordingly finds  in  this  fact  a  reason  for  a  partial  abolition  and  a  partial  pre- 


d)  Thej  are  the  prindiMl  snlject  of  IrenaeiUw  Some  particalan  maj  be  found  In  Clement.  Ter- 
tuL  adr.  Yajentlntanoa.    Fpiph.  haer.  81.    MibnUr^  Odae  gnosUcaa,  thebaioe  et  lat  Hafh.  1812. 

«)  Iren.  praeC  ad  lib.  L  {  2.     /)  TeH>ul  adv.  YaL  c.  4.     ff)  Oommnnicated  by  EpipJu  baer.  88. 

A)  A.  SUeren^  de  Ptolemaei  ad  Floram  ep.  P.  L  Jon.  1848.  On  tbe  otber  band,  in  apology :  U 
RoMelt  in  tbe  Append,  to  tbe  2d  toL  of  the  2d  edit  of  Meander's  Hlat  of  the  Cbr.  BoL 
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serration  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  consequence  of  its  fulfilment  by  Christ. 
8)  The  Ophites,  whose  origin  may  perhaps  be  discovered  in  a  Jewish  sect 
living  in  Egypt  before  the  time  of  Christ,  professed  to  belieye  that  the  Son 
of  man  was  an  emanation  from  the  Original  Source  of  all  existence,  and  that 
from  both  of  these  proceeded  the  Mother  of  life  (wtvfxa  cfyioy).  This  being 
having  espoused  the  former  original  type  of  mankind,  gave  birth  to  Sophia 
and  Christ,  i.  e.  the  principle  of  Creation  and  of  Redemption.  When  Sophia, 
the  imperfect,  adventitious  of&pring  of  this  connection,  aspired  to  be  like 
God,  she  was  hurled  into  the  great  abyss,  and  there  gave  birth  to  Jaldabaoth^ 
i,  e,  the  Son  of  Chaos,  (i)  the  Creator  of  the  world  and  the  God  of  the  Jews. 
With  the  assistance  of  his  planetary  spirits,  the  latter  now  made,  after  his 
own  image,  man,  whom  he  indued  with  life  and  invested  with  authority  to 
rule  over  divine  things  in  his  spirit.  But  by  this  very  act  he  had  divested 
himself  of  his  most  important  power,  and  soon  saw  with  dismay  that  his 
creature  had  become  superior  to  himself.  To  prevent  man  at  least  from  at- 
taining the  consciousness  of  divinity,  he  commanded  the  latter  not  to  eat  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  then,  filled  with  wrath,  threw  himself  into  the 
abyss,  where  he  produced  another  image,  the  Serpent-Spirit  (o0t(S;«op^os-). 
But  Sophia,  now  delivered  from  her  fallen  state  in  consequence  of  the  birth 
of  the  Creator,  sought  once  more  to  attract  to  herself  and  to  purify  the  spirit- 
ual power  in  the  world.  She  availed  herself  of  the  enmity  of  the  Serpent- 
Spirit  against  its  parent,  to  induce  man  to  transgress  the  oonmiandment 
which  had  been  given  him.  According  to  this,  what  is  rekted  in  the  Jewish 
books  as  a  Fall,  was  in  £ict  a  transition  to  a  higher  mental  state.  In  great 
wrath  the  Creator  now  threw  men  down  to  the  lowest  material  world,  and 
harassed  them  with  all  the  temptations  and  pains  incident  to  matter.  Indi- 
vidual persons  endowed  with  high  intellectual  powers,  are  raised  up  by  So- 
phia, but  she  struggles  in  vain  to  break  the  bonds  which  confine  men,  until 
the  Aeon  Christ  unites  himself  with  the  psychical  Messiah,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Creator's  enmity,  was  crucified.  Finally,  Sophia,  with  all  her 
spiritual  followers  among  men,  will  be  received  back  into  the  Pleroma,  and 
the  God  of  the  Jews,  gradually  deprived  of  all  his  spiritual  powers,  will  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  empty  abyss  of  matter.  The  Serpent,  who  had  been 
the  means  of  man's  first  exaltation  and  therefore  had  been  cursed  by  the 
Creator,  was,  in  accordance  with  his  two  natures,  both  honored  and  feared. 
One  Ophitic  party  went  so  far  in  their  hostility  to  the  Jews,  that  they  paid 
honor  to  the  most  abandoned  characters  mentioned  in  sacred  history  as  their 
highest  examples,  and  were  therefore  called  Cainites,  Others,  <m  account 
of  their  disapprobation  of  such  extravagance,  were  called  Sethites.  The  pe- 
nal code  of  Justinian  shows  that  the  Ophites  w^re  not  extinct  even  in  the 
sixth  century,  {h) 

4)  Carpocrates  and  his  son  Epiphanes,  Platonists  of  Alexandria  and  con- 
temporaries with  Valentine,  described  the  Primal  Being  as  the  great  Unity 
(Moi/uf)  toward  which  all  finite  things  are  striving  to  return.     But  the 

r  »  I- 

k)  Trm.  1, 80.    Orig,  a  CelsL  YI,  24b8.    Epiph,  haer.  ^l.—Motheimt  Geecb.  d.  BehUmgeDbrader. 
(Ten.  e.  nnpartb.  Ketzeiseecb.  Helmet  174&  1T4&  4.)   G,  H  F.  Fuldner^  dc  Opbitiai  Bint  1884. 4 
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earthly  spirits  (ayytXot  Kwrfumoioi)  wlio  have  fallen  away  from  this  umt> 
are  contlDnally  obstmcting  this  effort  by  religions  enactments,  the  most  per- 
fect specimen  of  which  is  the  Jewish  law.  A  few  wise  men  like  Plato  and 
Pythagoras,  by  means  of  some  reminiscences  of  a  lost  state  of  blessedness, 
have  sunk  back  into  the  divine  unity.  The  same  was  true  of  Jesus,  who 
overthrew  the  Jewish  law.  His  image  was  therefore  honored  by  the  side  of 
the  statues  of  other  great  sages,  in  the  temple  of  the  deified  yonth  Epiphanes, 
in  the  island  of  Oephalonia.  The  justification  advocated  by  Oarpocrates  ia 
not  to  be  attained  by  works,  but  by  love  and  faith,  i,  e.  by  a  complete  sur- 
render to  the  attraction  of  the  great  Unity,  in  the  presence  of  which  all 
self-interest,  and  even  all  separate  existence  must  disappear.  In  this  state 
the  mind  is  exalted  above  all  need  of  precepts  or  moral  rules.  (I)  . 

§  79.    IV.  Gnostics,  in  an  especial  sense,  Christian, 

1)  Iren.  I,  27.  Tertvl.  adv.  Mardon.  L  V.  LiiXayoi  ir#pl  t^s  e<j  bthv  hp^i\s  ittffTtvs, 
(4ih  cent)  ed.  WetetM.  Baa.  167i.  4  A;  Oriff,  0pp.  Th.  L  p.  SOSaa.  Eplph.  ha^r.  49.  Emiff.  (5th  cent) 
Darat  d.  mare.  Byst  A.  d.  Armen.  y.  JT^fiumann,  (Zeltscbr.  £  hist  TheoL  1881  toL  IV.  8«ct  1.)— 
A.  Hahny  Antitheaee  Mardonifl^  liber  deperditna,  quoad  fieri  potnit  restitatna.  Beglom.  182a— JZoAn, 
de  gnosl  MareloDls  antJnomL  Beglom.  1820a.  8  P.  4  Bhod^  Prolegg.  ad.  qaaest  de  £y.  Apoatoloque 
Maro.  denoo  instltaendam.  Vrat  1884  P.  L 

8)  Iren,  1, 88.  Clem.  Strom.  IIL  p.  UTs.  658.  JSpiph.  haer.  46. 

8)  KuMib.  H.  ece.  IV,  80.  Praep.  £v*  VI,  10.  Bpiph.  haer.  6a.—Avgwan.  haer.  85.—^  Struna, 
Uist  Bard,  et  Bardeaanistar.  Vit  1710.  4  Jlahn^  Bard,  gnoeticus  BTTornm  primus  hymnolc^s.  Lpai 
1319.  C.  KuehneTt  Bard,  nnmloa  astralla.  Hlldburgh.  1888. 

1)  Mardon  made  his  appearance  at  Bome  as  early  as  before  189,  (a)  filled 
with  exalted  views  of  the  glory  of  Christianity,  and  fresh  from  a  contest 
with  the  remnants  of  Judaism  in  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor.  He  had  been 
excommxmioated  (5)  by  his  own  father,  the  bishop  of  Sinope,  perhaps  in  con- 
sequence of  the  conflict  of  his  youthful  passion  with  an  inexorable  ecclesias- 
tical discipline.  He  availed  himself  of  a  connection  with  Oerdo,  a  Syrian 
Gnostic,  to  form  a  theoretical  system,  in  which  a  strong  contrast  was  pre- 
sented between  the  law  and  the  gospel,  and  between  the  period  before,  and 
that  after  Christ.  He  made  a  distinction  between  three  great  powers  (apxai), 
viz.,  the  holy  original  Being  (p€6s  dyaS56s),  the  righteous  Creator  (drifuovpyos 
difcaior),  and  the  material  world  (yXt})  with  its  wicked  ruler  (irovrjp6s%  didpoKos.] 
The  celestial  relations  of  these  principles  to  each  other  were  not  carried  out 
in  his  theory.  With  the  limited  power  in  his  possession,  the  Demiurge 
created  a  world  like  himself^  and  from  its  inhabitants  the  Jewish  nation  were 
selected  as  the  objects  of  his  peculiar  favor.  To  them  he  gave  a  law,  by 
which  justification  was  to  be  obtained  by  works  alone,  and  in  connection  with 
them  maintained  an  impotent  struggle  with  the  empire  of  eviL  Prompted 
by  infinite  love  to  man  the  good  God  then  had  compassion,  and  by  the  spirit- 
ual manifestation  of  Christ  revealed  his  own  nature,  which  had  before  been 
entirely  concealed."^  All  this  occurred  on  a  sudden,  and  with  no  preparation. 

0  CUm.  Stroiir  ^^  p.  Sllsa.  Irm,  1, 95,  Etueb.  H.  ece.  IV,  T.—OeamitM,  de  inscriptione  Phoe* 
nldo<Graeca  in  Gyretiaica  nnper  reperta  ad  Carpocratianomm  haeresin  pertlnente.  Ual.  188&  4  Aa 
to  their  spuriooancoa  oomp.  Kopp.  Ep.  crit  (Stud.  u.  Krit  1888L  P.  8.)  Oeaenius  in  d.  HalL  I*  Z.  1880. 
pi  4&%.—Fuldner,  de  Oarpocratianla.  (lUgensS  Denk-schr.  d.  hist  tbeoL  GeseUsch.  Lpa.  1834p.  ISOsa.), 

a)  Just,  ApoL  L  G.  86.    I)  EpipK  haer.  48.  8a. 
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Those  who  beUeve  in  Ohrist,  and  from  a  volantary  love  to  God  live  a  holj  lifOi 
Bhall  receive  perfect  blesaedneas  in  his  celestial  kingdom,  while  all  others  be- 
long to  the  kingdom  of  the  Deminrge,  and  by  his  righteous  sentence,  accord* 
ing  to  their- works,  shall  find  a  limited '  degree  of  blessedness  or  perdition. 
That  the  ages  before  might  be  placed  on  an  eqnd  footing  with  those  after 
Christ,  onr  Lord  was  supposed,  daring  his  sojonm'in  the  world  of  the  dead, 
to  have  offered  salvation  to  the  heathen  and  to  all  who  had  been  lost  nnder 
the  Old  Testament,  on  condition  that  they  wonld  belieye  on  him ;  while  aD 
the  tmly  pions  of  the  ancient  dispensation,  like  the  people  of  that  nation  on 
earth,  were  so  habitnated  to  the  administration  of  the  Beminrge,  that  tliey 
were  kept  back  from  faith  in  him.  (e)  Marcion  thonght  he  fomid  evidence 
of  the  character  of  the  Creator  from  the  condition  of  the  world,  from  the 
sensnons  nature  of  the  whole  representation  given  of  Jehovab  in  tlie  Old 
Testament,  and  from  the  obvious  distinction  between  the  real  Christ  and  the 
Messiah  held  forth  in  prophecy.  He  professed  to  form  his  scheme  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  sacred  Bcriptnres,  and  he  wonld 
acknowledge  nothing  as  Scriptm'e  except  a  collection  of  the  epistles  of  Panl 
(6  dir6(rTo\os)  and  a  gospel  of  our  Lord  sbnilar  to  that  of  Luke.  Ecdesiasti- 
cal  tradition  since  the  time  of  Irenaeus,  accuses  Marcion  of  having  expunged 
from  his  text  of  even  these  sacred  writings  whatever  was  supposed  to  bo 
inconsistent  with  his  theological  views,  (d)  but  on  the  other  hand  it  eonoedes 
that  he  suffered  enough  to  remain  to  render  those  Seriptnres  irreconcilable 
with  his  system,  without  the  most  violent  process  of  interpretation.  The 
question  therefore  has  necessarily  been  raised,  whether  he  did  not  use  an  older 
gospel  than  any  whidi  we  now  have,  and  one  of  which  Luke's  is  only  a  re- 
vision ?  (e)  It  must  however  be  confessed  that  the  authorities  in  favor  of  the 
superior  originality  of  Marcion's  gospel  are  as  yet,  when  taken  in  detafl,  of 
very  doubtful  validity,  and  that  those  ecclesiastical  fathers  who  assert  that 
he,  in  like  manner,  corrupted  the  episties  of  Paul,  (/)  in  forming  such  an  opinion 
must  certainly  have  had  the  authentic  documents  before  them.  Besides,  if 
Marcion  in  his  extravagant  view  of  the  dissension  at  Antioch  (Gal.  2,  llss.) 
could  look  upon  the  other  aposties  as  Jewish  perverters  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  he  may  have  felt  justified  by  omissions,  or  by  explanations,  in  Chris- 
tianizing, according  to  his  view  of  the  phrase,  every  gospel  l^elonging  to  the 
Scriptures,  inasmuch  as  no  documents  in  the  possession  of  the  Apostolic 
Church,  without  some  alteration,  would  correspond  with  his  ultra-Pauline 
notions.  His  ethical  doctrines  constituted  a  vigorous  system  of  asceticism 
which  he  enforced  by  his  own  example,  and  if  any  one  felt  unable  to  comply 
with  its  requisitions,  the  alternative  was  to  remain  a  catechumen,  (g)    He 


c)  Tren.  I,  27.  8. 

d)  A.  ITahn,  d.  £▼.  Mare.  In  a.  nnpr.  6«8ta1L  EdnigBb.  1828.  {TWo.  Cod.  apoa.  Th.  L  p.  401a.) 
Bl^uid,  de  oaoone  Mara  lb.  1824L— C^  JH  Backer,  Bzamea  crlt  de  rdrang:  de  Mare.  Strasb.  1887. 
P.  L  4. 

e)  .BiUolU,  d.  Et.  Marc  n.  d.  kan.  Er.  dea  Lac.  TQb.  1846.  Saw  in  Zellera  theoL  Johrb.  1S4€L  P.  4. 

f)  On  the  otber  hand :  lAffUr^  Marcionem  Panll  £pp.  et  Lncae  Er.  adnlteraaae  dnbitatnr.  Tr^}.  el 
Vladr.  ITSa  (Gommtt.  theol.  ed.  Vdthttsen  &c.  Th.  L  p.  180s&)  ScheUinfft  de  Manx  PauUnarnm  Spp. 
emendatore.  Tab.  1793. 4.  Against  Tertnlllan'a  aaaertlon  that  Marcion  omitted  the  chief  doctrlnea  li 
CoL  1, 15-17.  we  certainly  have  no  other  alternatiTe  than  to  soppose  that  that  fkther  Inrented  theoL 

ff)  Jlier.  ad  Gal.  6,  6.  Epiph.  42,  4  Comp.  TertvZ.  de  praescr.  41. 
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rejected  all  mysteriesi  and  allowed  women  to  administer  baptism*  His  lil<? 
was  spent  in  effiirts  to  estabtish  a  congregation  of  those  whom  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  call  his  companions  in  hatred  and  in  perseontion.  The  Marcianites 
continned  as  an  ecoledasticanj  organized  party  nntil  some  time  in  the  sixth 
centniy.  llany  divisions  however  existed  among  them,  since  the  speeulative 
tenets  which  he  left  in  an  incomplete  form  were  perfected  in  varions  ways 
by  additions  from  the  difSarent  Gnostic  systems,  and  many  among  the  Gnos- 
tics endeavored  to  get  nearer  to  the  Ohnrch  by  Joining  their  communion. 

2)  Taticm  also  seems  to  have  fonnd  no  way  to  Justify  his  gloomy  views 
of  the  world,  but  by  a  doalistio  theory.  His  Demiorgo  Jehovah  had  obscni^ 
impressions  by  which  he  became  conscious  of  a  dependence  upon  the  origi- 
nal somce  of  lij;ht.  He  gave  offence  to  his  brethren  of  the  Ohoroh  by  main- 
taining that  Adam  must  have  been  finally  lost.  He  prescribed  a  system  of 
abstinence  as  the  best  means  of  disengaging  onrscives  from  the  world,  after 
the  example  of  onr  Savionr.  A  party  of  Encratites,  calling  itself  by  the 
name  of  Tatian,  or  by  that  of  his  pnpil,  Severoa,  existed  as  late  as  in  the 
fourth  century. 

8)  Baf4e8ane$  (Bar  daizon),  who  resided  at  Edessa  (about  170),  would 
seem  from  his  place  of  rendence,  as  well  as  from  some  of  his  Gnostic  formu- 
lae, which  strongly  remind  us  of  Valentine,  to  have  properly  belonged  to  the 
number  of  the  Syrian  Gnostics.  Bat  the  story  of  his  change  of  faith  at  an 
earlier  or  later  period  is  not  as  well  authenticated  as  the  general  opinion  that 
he  was  not  prevented  by  his  Gnosticism  from  denouncing  in  a  very  practical 
manner  certain  extravagances  of  the  Gnostic  schools,  from  asserting  man^s 
internal  freedom  in  opposition  to  all  necessary  control  of  fate,  (A.)  jand  from 
being  a  strenuous  defender  of  Christianity,  and  a  distinguiBhed  instructor  of 
the  Syrimn  Churches^ 

§  80.    y.  Judaiaing  Qnoities.     Oomp.  §  85.  To. 

Credner,  0.  Easier  a.  EUonlten.  (WInera  Zeltschr.  £  wise.  TbeoL  1S27.  P.  2b.)  Idem^  die  Etv.  d. 
Jadoacbr.  <Beitm  s.  EioL  In  d.  bH>L  Schrr.  H«L  188S.  Vol  L  p.  2e6M.)  SehtMckenburff^r,  0.  e.  &b«r- 
scbnen  Pankt  In  d.  L.  d.  EMon.  r.  d.  Person' Jesn.  (Tub.  Zdtscbr.  188a  P.  L  p.  114s&)  Baw,  d. 
Eblonitar.  orig .  et  doctr.  ad  Easenls  repi^nda.  TGb.  1881.  4  JdM^,  tn  d.  T&b.  Zeltsobr.  1681.  P.  4, 
1886.  P.  8. 1888L  P.  &  A  cbr.  Onoafai  p,  SOObbl  SehUemann  ($  7&)  Oomp.  Saur  In  Zoltor'stbeol  Jabr^ 
1844.  P.  8.  aehtptglet^  mohap.  Eeita.  toI.  L  p.  868bb.  [A,  Wtgwfdd^  kilt  Uiten.  fL  d.  Ett.  Jost  d 
Clem.  nom.  n.  Mardooa.  Halle.  18M.  8.] 

In  the  Clementine  Homilies  an  attempt  is  made  to  reconcile  the  Ebionite 
form  of  Christianity  with  that  maintuned  by  Paul,  by  showing  that  Judaism 
and  Christianity  were  essentially  alike.  These  Honulies  were  vnitten  in  a 
lively  and  impressive  style,  and  profess  to  present  us  with  the  doctrinal 
and  polemical  discourses  of  the  apostle  Peter,  addressed  principally  to  Simon 
Hagus,  but  interwoven  with  the  romantic  history  of  Clement,  the  ostensible 
antiior.  (a)  The  doctrine  inculcated  in  them  respecting  God,  is  rigidly  mono- 
theistic, but  all  created  existences  are  developed  in  contrasted  forms,  which 

4 

A)  IIcpl  ftfxapfi€pris.    Fragments  In  OrtUi,  de  Ikto.  Tor.  1884  p^  SOisa. 
a)  T^  K\iifi4yria,  tbree  prolognee  and  nineteen  (originally  twenty)  Homllleai  In  CMder.  P.  a|^ 
Tb.  L  Ik  COTaa.  Compw  D,  9,  CWn,  Clementina  in  Encb.  n.  GrnbezB  EncycL  YoL  ZyXII.  p. 
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however  are  not  abeolnte,  and  in  their  earthly  state  are  related  as  male  and 
female  (av{vyiai.)  The  Original  Being  has  made  a  division  of  the  world,  and 
assigned  it  to  two  principles  which  proceeded  from  himself.  To  one  of  these 
called  Satan,  he  has  committed  the  present  dispensation  of  things,  and  to 
Christ  (also  called  troifHa^  irvfvfui  ayiov,  vios  ^€ov)  tKe  fdtare  beyond  it,  al- 
though Satan  even  now,  as  an  avenging  power,  advances  the  canse  of  good- 
ness, and  the  world  has  never  been  destitute  of  some  men  of  the  fatare  age. 
Moreover  Ohrist  became  incarnate  in  Adam,  and  revealed  the  primitive  re- 
ligion which  had  been  corrupted  by  Satan  through  the  woman.  To  restore 
it,  Ohrist,  whose  influence  pervades  all  human  affairs,  appears  again  in  the 
persons  of  the  patriarchs  and  Moses,  changing  merely  his  form  with  the 
name.  The  revelations  thus  given,  however,  were  much  obscifred  by  the  Old 
Testament  prophets,  who  having  been  bom  of  women  (Matth.  11, 11.),  pro- 
claimed partial  error.  Once  more  Chrftt  appeared  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  to 
re-establish  the  primitive  religion  and  make  it  universal  Of  course  the 
genuine  religion  of  Moses  which  had  been  perpetuated  as  an  esoteric  doc- 
trine, and  genuine  Christianity,  could  not  be  opposed  to  each  other.  To  es- 
cape from  the  power  of  Satan^s  kingdom,  men  must  live  an  ascetic  life,  and 
receive  from  the  earth  nothing  but  the  bare  necessaries  of  ezistenoe.  The 
use  of  flesh  and  wine  was  prohibited,  but  marriage  was  recommended.  The 
^  Homilies  were  composed  or  revised  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
^t  Rome,  with  the  view  of  reconciling  Jewish  Christianity,  then  declining  in 
that  city,  with  the  general  Church,  by  means  of  an  Essenic^Gnostic  theory, 
and  of  vindicating  that  form  of  Christianity,  not  only  from  the  Gnostic  ha- 
tred of  the  Jews,  but  from  the  prophetic  sys^m  of  Montanism.  While  Peter 
is  exalted  as  the  true  apostle  to  the  GtentUes,  the  careftd  silence  which  they 
maintain  with  respect  to  Paul,  renders  it  probable  that  in  the  person  of  Si- 
mon Magus,  not  only  Marcion  but  Paul  himself  may  be  aimed  at  in  some  re- 
proaches which  would  admit  of  such  a  reference,  (h)  They  presuppose  th^ 
existence  of  a  sacerdotal  system,  of  a  chair  of  St.  Peter  at  Home,  and  of  a 
patriarchate  of  James  at  Jerusalem.  The  adaptation  of  the  Homilies  to  the 
promotion  of  ecclesiastical  interests  probably  occasioned  a  revision  of  them, 
to  make  them  conform  to  the  views  of  the  Catholics,  and  to  meet  the  altera- 
tions which  the  heretics  were  supposed  to  have  previously  made  in  one  of 
the  sacred  books,  (e)  It  is  impossible  now  to  determine  whether  the  Homi- 
lies were  the  literary  composition  of  a  single  individual,  or  contain  an  expres- 
sion of  a  distinct  form  of  Ebionism  then  in  Rome.  But  the  Ebionites  whom 
Epiphanius  describes  (d)  as  existing  in  his  times,  with  their  synagogues  in  the 

b)  Horn.  XYIIf  19.  II,  17.  Ercn  In  the  EptsUe  of  Peter  prefixed  as  a  Prologue:  rivls  rStp  av^ 
i^y&y  rh  8i*  ifxov  yS/xifiow  &Tc8o«rf/Luuray  iHipvyfiOf  rod  ix^P^^  iw^p^ov  i.yofi6tf  riya  kcu 
<p\vap(&B7i  TpoffJiKdfityot  Hi^airKoXtay.  Bat  in  opposition  to  this  referonoe  first  proposed  by 
Banr,  compb  J^MlneTf  EOesch.  p.  S42. 

«)  Prescrred  in  the  Truui  of  Bufinns:  8.  Clementls  Beoognitioncs  {kytryy^atis  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  third  eent)  ed.  Coteler,  Th.  L  p.  4808B.  E.  O.  Gertdorf^  Lpa.  1888.  The  original  Title 
perhaps  also  of  the  Homilies  was  wploBot  (rpd^tis)  Il^rpov  or  KX^/icrrot.  The  latest  revision 
nd  eompllatlon  of  the  psendo-CIementlne  writings:  irtpl  ray  irpd^ttcy  4Ti9rifu&y  re  rod  n^rtfot 
ivtroiiiit  ed.  CoMer,  Th.  I.  pu  T49ss.  d)  Hacr.  80.  oompi  19, 1. 
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ancient  abodes  of  the  Essenes,  and  in  Gypms,  maintained  the  same  principles 
respecting  the  division  of  the  world,  the  various  transmigrations  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  they  call  Ghrist,  with  the  semi-Gnostic  peculiarity,  according  to 
which  tins  principle  had  no  connection  with  the  son  of  Mary  and  Joseph 
until  his  baptism,  the  cormption  of  the  Old  Testament  by  a  series  of  spurious 
prophets,  and  the  necessity  of  a  similar  asceticism.  Although  they  still  re- 
quired circumcision  and  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  while  tho  ,  ^ 
Homilies  demanded  only  baptisni,'  their  national  separation  does  not  neces-  ^ '  /  • 
.  sarily  imply  that  they  did  not  tolerate  Gentile  Christians,  and  even  the  Homi- 
lies allow  a  special  pre-eminence  to  circumcised  believers.  (6)  The  only  thing 
indicating  the  ancient  grudge  felt  by  Jewish  Christians,  appears  in  their  idle 
legend  respecting  Paul.  (/)  The  gospel  commonly  received  by  the  Ebionitcs 
was  used  both  among  them  and  in  the  Homilies,  and  many  things  indicate  that 
the  work  of  dement,  with  regard  to  the  travels  of  Peter,  which  they  pos- 
sessed, was  of  a  kindred  origin  with  that  of  the  Homilies.  Epiphanius 
thought  that  this  phase  of  Ebionism,  which  he  looked  upon  as  best  exhibited 
in  the  persons  of  Ebion  and  Elzai,  originated  in  the  time  of  Trtgan,  from  a 
combination  of  the  Ebionites  with  the  Elkesaites  and  Sampsaeans.  He  says 
the  Elkesaites  sprung  originally  from  a  branch  of  the  Essenes  (0<rarjvoi),  and 
according  to  their  own  explanation,  their  name  was  given  them  because  they 
believed  that  the  divine  power  was  concealed  in  the  bodies  of  its  human  sub- 
jects, (ff)  The  name  of  Sampsaeans  was  given  because  those  who  were  so 
called  turned  their  faces  in  prayer,  not  toward  Jerusalem,  but  toward  the 
rising  sun.  (A)  The  Elkesaites  are  n^entioned  by  Origen  as  a  Jewish  sect, 
even  in  his  time,  (t)  The  as(»tic  system  of  the  Ebionites,  taken  in  connectioo 
with  the  fact  that  they  believed  that  the  mission  of  Christ  was  merely  to 
abolish  the  sacrifices,  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  Essenism.  But  if  at 
on  early  period  they  extravagantly  extolled  celibacy,  (Its)  their  subsequent  en- 
couragement of  early  marriages  shows  that  those  views  of  life  which  ordina- 
rily prevailed  among  the  Jews  had  finally  guned  the  ascendency  over  rigid 
Effienism.  The  independent  position  however  which  the  latter  maintained 
with  respect  to  the  Old  Testament,  gave  it  a  much  better  prospect  of  con- 
tinuance as  a  Jewish  system,  than  that  which  ordinarily  was  received  among  • 
tho  Jews.  '  '    '  ' 

§  81.    YI.  Influence  of  Gnastieitm  upon  the  Church, 

It  was  prindpaDy  through  the  Infiuenoe  of  the  Gnostics,  that  the  arts  and 
sciences  were  introduced  into  the  Church,  that  the  Church  itself  became  con- 
sdous  of  its  true  character,  that  the  Jewish  element  in  Christianity  was  re- 
pressed, and  that  its  vast  importance  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  of  Gk)d'8 
kingdom,  became  appreciated.     It  is,  however,  difficult  to  estimate  their 

«>Inth«CS9fi<Mta<(opKflxed.(a>M«r.Th.Lp.f08L>  /)  Jl^jA  haw.  80, 18. 

(f)  Haer.  19,  S:  8(d  rh  I^X.  (b*^t1  or  ^M)  KoXovcbai  Z^voiWft  Eal  ('^^^)  KtKdKvfifidmw. — 

Redep&nninff,  H  d.  XJispr.  d.  Elkefiollen.  (Append.  L  to  his  Orlgcn.  ToL  IL  [RUtcMf  in  Nledner^i 
£eitflchrift  for  Bopt  1868w] 

A)  Uaer.  5S,  2 :  ^oftf^moi  ipyittPtlorrcu  'HKicucol  (from  t}Qt3V 

4)  In  £Q9e!>.  H.  ece.  YI,  88.    ib)  SpipK  ba«r.  80^  2. 
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number  or  their  inflaenoe.  We  do  not  often  find  evidence  that  in  any  p«r- 
tioular  locality  their  nmnber  was  saporior  to  that  of  the  orthodox,  and  yet 
some  of  them  were  to  be  foond  in  ahnost  every  place,  and  in  animation  and 

^  spirit  their  writers  excelled  those  of  the  Ghnrch.  The  minds  of  the  Greek? 
were  attracted  by  their  striking  opi>odtion  to  Judaism^  the  intellect  of  aU 
men  was  gratified  by  their  promiBe  d  a  dominion  over  matter  and  their  inde- 

'pendent  development  in  the  direction  of  a  perfect  knowledge,  the  fancy  was 
stimulated  by  the  boldness  of  vheir  heaven-storming  systems  and  by  the  op- 
portunity of  contributing  something  without  much  trouble  to  the  formation 
of  them,  and  even  the  Church  could  not  but  admire  the  contempt  whidi 
they  inculcated  for  the  world.  But  the  teachers  of  the  Oatholio  Ohuroh  were 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  was  essential  to  the  very  nature  of 
Christianity  that  it  should  be  a  religion  for  the  people,  that  all  true  religion 
was  something  more  than  a  speculation,  and  that  piety  itself  required  that 
the  revelation  which  God  had  made  in  Judaism  and  in  Christianity,  and  indeed 
in  all  human  history,  should  be  one  in  its  principles.  They  therefore  placed 
themselves  in  direct  hostility  to  the  exorbitant  pretensions  and  the  allure- 
ments of  the  Gnostics.  The  arbitrary  forms  which  the  fancies  of  tiie  Gnos- 
tics had  oonstmcted,  could  not  long  resist  this  united  opposition,  especially 
when  the  additional  power  of  the  New  Flatonists  was  brought  against  them. 
Even  in  the  third  century  Gnosticism  had  lost  all  creative  Mo^ergy,  in  the 
fourth  it  was  oompletdy  powerless,  and  in  the  sixth  only  a  few  vestiges  of  it 
remained. 

§  82.    Manichaeism, 

L  1)  AH  aoeonnts  giyen  in  th*  OrMk  Ghiirdi  rete  back  to :  Arehiilai  (Btriiop  of  Gasor,  About 
278.)  Acta  dispatatlonls  cam  Manateu  (Zacagni^  GoD.  monament  vet.  Ecd.  gr.  et  lat  Bom.  IfidS.  A. 
nnrl  Ma-Mi  Th.  L  p.  1129B8.)  The  Oriental  accoonts,  later  indeed,  bat  derived  from  original  ancient 
ducaments,  are  In :  fferbdotf  Blbl  orientaL  Par.  109T.  C  art.  Manl  4s  SUn.  ds  8acy^  M^molres  ear  dl- 
Torses  antiqait6s  de  la  Pane.  Par.  1798w  4  p.  43m.  Fragmenta  of  Mani'a  writings,  espedally  SpMola 
fundamenti,  In :  Fabridi  Bfbl.  gr.  Tb.  Y.  p.  SSte.  fi>  TUutBostrenait  (about  800),  Kori,  Mtofixouty. 
(OmMi  Lection,  ed.  Baanag.  Th.  I.)  Epiph.  haer.  66b  AvffwHntia :  Contra  £p^  ManicbaaL  a  Porta- 
natam,  G.  Adlmantam,  G.  Faoatam  L  8&  De  actis  o.  Felice  Man.  I.  2.  De  natora  bonL  (Th.  YIIL)  De 
gen.  c.  Kan.  De  morib.  Eoo.  cath.  et  morfi).  Man.  (Th.  L) 

IL  Beausobrs,  Hbt.  de  Manioh^  et  do  Mantehdiame.  Amst  17848a.  9  tc9a,  4  A.  A.  €fwrgU  Al- 
pbabetam  Thibetanam.  Bom.  1762.  4.  BeieMin-MadsQg.  TheoL  d.  Manee.  Frtdt  188S&.  A.  F.  c?a  Weg- 
nert^  Manichaeor.  indalgentlae  c  brevi  Manichaeiami  adambrat  Lpa.  1827.  Gieteler,  tL  Beicblin- 
Meldegg,  Wegnem  ft  Neander.  (Stad.  n.  Krit  182a  P.  a)  Saur^  d.  man.  BSyst  TtLb.  1881.  (Comp. 
BchnedceDbnrger  in  d.  Btnd.  a.  Erlt  1888.  P.  &  and  ZingerU  in  d.  Tab.  Quartalaebr.  1841.  pi  Sl4sn^) 
F.  C,  rracAaaZ,  D.  Eaooo,  KritflE  il  Ezeg.  d.  Manldk  Ben.  1886. 

The  religions  conflicts  which  took  place  on  the  confines  of  the  Eastern 
world  finally  gave  birth  to  Maniohaeism.  The  history  of  its  origin  is  founded 
npon  traditions  and  uncertain  documents.  On  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Persian  empire  (after  227)  under  the  Sassanides,  the  Magusaean  sect,  which 
had  dofendc^d  the  doctrine  of  absolute  Dualism,  and  various  foreign  systems 
were  driven  from  the  kingdom.  Mani^  a  Magian  of  this  sect,  having  dis- 
covered many  points  of  agreement  between  the  doctrines  of  ^thraism,  of  Bud> 
daism,  of  Gnostic  Ohristianity,  and  the  principles  of  his  own  paternal  faith, 
believed  himself  called  to  combine  these  popular  religions,  especially  Parsism 
and  Ohristianity,  into  one  universal  religion.    He  presented  himself  befbrt 
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the  OhristiaDS  as  the  Paraclete  and  an  apostle  of  Ohrist.  Eejeotod  by  them 
and  persecnted  by  the  Magians,  he  is  said  to  have  been  fayed  alive  under 
Baharam  (272--6). — Manichaeism,  as  it  existed  in  the  fonrth  and  fifth  centn- 
ries,  accounted  for  all  events  which  have  taken  place  in  the  world  on  daalistic 
principles.  God  in  his  kingdom  of  light,  and  the  Demon  with  his  kingdom* 
of  darkness,  were  directly  opposed  to  each  other — ^good  and  evil  being  in 
their  nature  identical  with  light  and  darkness.  After  long  internal  conflicts 
among  themselves,  the  different  powers  of  the  demoniac  kingdom  became 
tmited  in  their  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  light.  The  primitive  man,  who 
was  the  first-bom  of  Grod,  and  who,  in  connection  with  the  fonr  pure  elements 
contended  for  the  kingdom  of  light,  was  overthrown,  and  was  afterwards  de- 
livered, but  a  portion  of  his  light  was  wrested  from  him  and  borne  down  to 
the  abodes  of  darkness.  God  then  brought  into  existence  through  the  agency 
of  the  Mother  of  life  {i<iv  wtv/ia)^  the  present  universe,  tliat  it  might  be  a 
new  receptacle  of  this  lost  light  The  vital  power  of  this  universe  is  the 
light  retained  in  the  bonds  of  darkness.  Two  new  heavenly  powers,  Ohrist 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  then  proceeded  from  God,  that  they  might  redeem  it 
from  its  imprisonment.  The  first  is  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  the  other  is  the 
Air,  which  attract  toward  themselves  all  the  powers  of  light  in  the  earth. 
To  retain  these  in  his  possession,  the  Demon  formed  man  after  the  image  of 
the  primitive  man,  combining  in  him  as  in  a  microcosm  the  clearest  light 
with  his  own  darkness.  From  him  descended  the  race  of  man,  into  whose 
souls  the  light  penetrated.  But  although  they  were  endowed  with  an  inhe- 
rent liberty  to  continue  as  they  were,  in  spite  of  the  necessity  of  evil  in  na- 
ture, they  soon  fell  under  the  temptations  of  matter  and  the  illusions  of  the 
Demon  (Judaism  and  Heathenism).  Ohrist  himself  then  appeared  on  earth, 
and  merely  endured  the  semblance  of  suffering,  and  is  regarded  in  this  system 
as  the  type  of  all  imprisoned  light  (Jesus  passibilis).  By  his  doctrine  and  his 
attractive  power  he  commenced  the  process  of  liberating  the  light  from  its 
bondage,  but  even  the  apostles  misinterpreted  his  instructions  by  giving  them 
a  Jewish  sense.  The  Scriptures  possessed  by  the  Church  have  been  partially 
corrupted  by  the  Demon,  and  partially  composed  by  unknown  writers. 
Hani  came  to  reveal  tlie  secret  relations  of  the  universe,  and  to  secure  the 
means  of  human  f^dom.  Complete  truth  can  therefore  be  found  nowhere 
except  in  his  writings.  In  the  end  there  will  be  a  complete  separation  be- 
tween the  light  and  the  darkness,  when  the  powers  of  darkness  will  have  be- 
come conscious  of  their  inability  «to  contend  with  the  light,  and  will  resume 
their  strife  witfti  each  other.  The  Manichaeans'assumed  the  name  of  a  Church, 
which  possessed  a  luerarchical  form  of  government,  and  consisted  of  two 
great  classes.  The  first  was  composed  of  the  perfect  (electi,  perfecti),  who 
alone  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  mysteries ;  and  the  second  was  made  up 
of  the  Catechumens  (auditores),  who  were  instructed  principally  in  mythical 
allegories  relating  to  the  philosophy  of  religion  and  of  nature,  and  were  al- 
lowed to  hope  for  pardon  for  their  participation  in  the  busmess  and  pleasures 
of  life,  in  consequence  of  the  intercessions  of  the  perfect,  for  none  but  the 
perfect  undertook  the  duties  of  self-mortification  (signaculum  sinus,  oris  et 
manus),  and  were  sustained  by  the  others  principally  on  olives.    Their  peep* 


/        * 
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liar  views  of  nature  demanded  that  baptism  should  be  performed  in  oil,  and 
in  some  congregations  they  gave  occasion  to  an  abominable  mingling  of  the 
elements  in  the  Lord^s  Sapper.  The  forms  of  worship  practised  by  the 
Auditors  were  simple.  Sunday  was  observed  as  a  day  of  fasting,  and  the 
anniversary  of  Manias  death  was  celebrated  as  the  great  festival  under  the 
name  of  the  Feast  of  the  pulpit  09^/xa).  The  Hanichaeans  were  still  in- 
creasing in  number  in  the  fourth  century,  and  were  then  scattered  in  every 
part  of  the  Oriental  world,  and  in  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Jtaly.  Many  persons 
of  noble  minds  were  attracted  by  the  promise  which  their  system  held  out, 
that  it  could  solve  all  mysteries,  and  exalt  man  above  the  various  parties 
which  then  distracted  the  world.  Even  then,  however,  they  were  persecuted 
with  fire  and  sword  by  the  heathen  emperors,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  a 
Persian  sect.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  account  of  their  debasement  in  a 
corrupt  indifference,  by  a  pretended  exaltation  above  all  outward  things,  they 
sunk  in  the  sixth  century  beneath  the  equal  hatred  of  the  Magians  and  the 
bishops.  Still  we  find  some  vestiges  of  a  secret  and  solitary  Maniohaeism 
even  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

§  88.    HistoricO'EccleBiastical  Theology. 

The  ecclesiastical  literature  of  the  second  century  was  partly  of  a  devo* 
tional  character,  and  partly  consisted  of  controversial  writings  against  pagans 
and  Gnostics.  Especially  in  the  conflicts  with  the  latter,  a  Christian  theolo- 
gy was  formed,  in  which  on  attempt  was  made  to  hold  fast  the  historical  ba- 
sis of  Christianity  as  the  common  property  of  all,  and  to  apprehend  its  prac- 
tical relations  in  a  scientific  manner.  Hence  all  philosophy  was  studiously 
declined,  and  true  Christianity  was  thought  to  consist  wholly  in  its  historical 
traditions  and  documents,  and  those  obvious  truths  which  could  be  easily 
comprehended  by  the  people.  The  representatives  of  this  tendency  were 
Irenaeus  and  TertuUian,  who  also  indulged  in  tlie  expectation  of  a  millennial 
kingdom  nigh  at  hand,  (a)  Irenaeus  was  a  disciple,  and  perhaps  also  a  com- 
panion of  Polycarp,  during  the  journey  of  that  martyr  to  Home,  and  was  a 
bishop  of  Lyons  (177-202).  He  was  a  perspicuous,  judicious,  and  philosoph- 
ically educated  instructor,  with  youthful  recollections  reaching  back  to  apos- 
tolic times,  and  now  came  forward  as  the  opponent  of  the  Gnoetio  specula 
tions.  As  his  writings  were  regarded  almost  in  the  light  of  foreign  produc- 
tions in  the  country  where  he  resided,  they  soon  became  little  known,  and 
were  at  an  early  period  lost  (&)^he  only  literature  which  the  Latin  Church 
possessed^  consisted  entirely  of  translations,  until  the  appearance  of  Quintus 
Septimius  Florens  TertuUianue,  He  was  at  first  a  heathen  rhetorician,  and 
an  advocate  in  Rome^  (about  190),  but  afberwards  a  presbyter  in  Carthage, 
his  native  city  (d.  220).  His  character  was  severe,  gloomy  and  fiery,  but  by 
great  exertions  he  achieved  for  Christianity,  In  the  Punic-Latin  dialect,  a 
literature  in  which  an  animated  rhetoric,  a  sound  and  vivid  conception  of  the 

a)  Iren,  V,  38.    TertuL  adv.  Maro.  UI,  2a 

I)  With  the  exception  of  a  fi)w  eplatles  and  fragments,  nothing  remaina  but  hia  6  books  against 
the  Gnostlcp,  fx^y^ot  koI  ayarpov^  rrjt  ^fv^y6fA0v  yyvvtttSf  In  an  old  Latin  tnmalatlon,  the 
IfC  Book  nn<1  a  few  ft-nginonts  In  the  origlnaL  0pp.  ed.  Orabe,  Oxon.  1702.  Mattuet^  Par.  1710.  Toa 
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idofl],  profound  feelings,  and  legal  intelligence  contended  for  the  supremacy. 
He  placed  a  bigb  estimate  upon  that  consoionsness  of  God  which  he  contend- 
ed might  be  fonnd  in  the  depths  of  every  sonl,  but  he  was  fond  of  contrasting 
with  prond  irony  the  foolishness  of  the  gospel  with  the  worldly  wisdom  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  the  incredibility  of  the  divine  miracles  with  the  or- 
dinary understanding  of  the  world,  (e)  His  writings  are  partly  controver- 
eial^  and  in  these  he  exhibits  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  catholic  views,  in 
opposition  to  those  of  Pagans,  Jews,  and  Heretics,  and  partly  devotional. 
They  are,  however,  so  written,  that  the  devotional  element  constantly  ap- 
pears in  the  former,  and  the  polemic  in  the  latter,  in  behalf  of  a  strict  moral- 
ity and  discipline.  (<Z)'^'^The  Montanistic  views  are  perceptible  in  them  all, 
but  they  become  prominent  and  hostile  to  the  Komish  Church  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  in  which  the  latter  withdrew  its  countenance  from  Montafiism, 
for  the  Roman  Ohurch,  rather  than  Tertullian,  experienced  a  change  of  sen- 
timent on  that  subject,  (e)  And  yet  the  western  portion  of  the  Church  con- 
tinued so  tolerant  toward  Montanism,  that  some  female  martyrs  adhering  to 
that  system  in  the  African  Church  have  always  continued  to  be  acknowledged 
as  saints,  (/)  and  Tertullian  finally  became  so  prominent,  that  he  is  regarded 
as  the  actual  type  of  the  Latin  theology.  That  theology  was  then  disinclined 
to  any  philosophical  theories  respecting  divine  things,  and  was  entirely  occu- 
pied with  questions  relathig  to  the  condition  of  the  Church,  and  matters  in- 
dispensable to  salvation. 

§  84.  Thasciua  Caeciliantts  Cyprianus. 

I.  0pp.  CypriatU  ed.  RigatUut,  Par.  1648.  £  FeO.  O^t  16S2.  £  e<L  a  addlUe  rant  Dss.  C^pr. 
DodweUi.  (Oz£  1681)  Amst  1700.  £  Baluz.  Par.  172A.  £  Goldhom,  Lpa.  1888s.  2  P.  Vita  Cypr.  por 
PonUum^  c|)as  Diaoontun  (QTpr.  0pp.)  Among  the  actia  martyril  the  two  older  b^;lnnlng,  Gam 
Cjpr.  and  Imper.  Valeriana— IL  PMtrtar^  Annalee  QTprlanlci  before  FeU*8  edit  Hi  F,  Sohtnieder, 
a  Cypr.  Schr.  v.  d.  EInh.  d.  Kirche.  Lpa.  182S.  F.  W.  JRettberg,  Cypr.  nich  b,  Leben  n.  Wlrken. 
QCtt  1881. 

The  Church  of  his  times  is  well  represented  in  the  life  of  Cyprian.  Hav 
ing  enjoyed  as  a  rhetorician,  and  perhaps  also  as  an  advocate  in  Carthage,  all 
the  pleasures  of  heathenism,  he  became  impressed  with  a  consciousness  of  the 
Tanity  of  his  life,  and  sought  deliverance  in  the  Church  (246).  Although,  in 
the  excitement  of  a  new  birth  by  baptism,  he  had  sold  his  possessions,  and 
distributed  them  among  the  poor,  a  snfBcicnt  amount  of  real  estate  and  reve- 


1784. 3  P.  £  lb  IIL  C.1-A.  in  graecnm  serm.  restltuta  per  //.  O.  J.  ThUrteh.  (Stad.  n.  Krit  1842. 
P.  S.)  /refk  Itegmm.  aneedota  ed.  C  3f.  P/aff,  Hag.  Com.  1715.  (8ynt  da.  Btattg:  1720.)  Comp. 
EmA,  IL  eooL  V,  4flL  80. 26.-22:  DodvatU^  D8&  in  Ir.  Oic  1669.  Ifatiwt,  Daai  praeviae  in  Ir/libroa. 
A.  SUermiy  de  Ir.  adr.  haereses  operis  fontibna,  indole,  doctr.  ct  dignltata.  QotX.  1886u  i.  Idsm^  Iron, 
m  Ersch.  xl  Omber'te  BncyeL  p^  IL  yol.  XXIIL    J.  if.  Prat,  Hist  de  S.  Iren6e.  Lyon  et  Par.  1848. 

e)  Apologet  o.  17.  De  poenitent  ol  1.  De  virgg.  tcL  c.  1.  De  rerarr.  a  8.  C.  Maro.  1, 10s.— Do 
came  Ch.  a  6.  De  praescrlpt  e.  7.  Adv.  TTermog.  c.  8. 

d)  Opp.  ed.  PigalUw.  Par.  (1685. 1641.)  1661  £  SemUr  et  ScMUz.  HaL  1770s8.  6  Th.  Leopold. 
LpiL  18896a.  4  P.— J.  Kinder,  Antlgno6ticn^  Getot  dea  Tort  n.  EinL  in  deaa.  Bchrr.  BerL  1S25. 
(IZalL  L.  Z.  1825.  N.  87l8fl.)    [Antignoaticua,  &c  tranal.  by  J.  K  Pyland.  Lond.  1851.  toL  II,  a] 

e)  Tertuk  adv.  Praxean.  c.  1.  De  viiigg.  vel.  e.  la.  De  pndlc  c.  1.  Comp.  JTteron.  catal.  c.  68.—%^ 
G.  Uqfinann,  Tertnl.  omnia  in  montanlsmo  acrlpta  TlderL  Vlt  1788L  4  J.  A.  N6taeU^  de  rera  aetatc 
icrlptor.  Tert.  HaL  a757.)  1768.  (Opp.  FaM  IIL  Hal.  1817  ) 

/>  Vale$iM^  Acta  SS.  Perpetnae  et  Feliclt  Par.  1661 
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nnes  remained  m  his  poflsession  to  enable  him  to  perform  splendid  acts  of  be- 
nefioence  in  the  acoomplishment  of  his  plans.  He  enjoyed  the  instmotiona, 
bnt  his  heart  never  became  imbned  with  the  profound  sentiments  of  Tertni- 
lian,  and  his  zeal  was  wholly  expended  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Church.  All  his  writings  were  drawn  forth  by  passing  events,  and 
by  their  simple  and  ardent  eloquence  they  exerted  a  considerable  influence 
on  those  events.  The  leading  thought  in  all  his  writings  is,  that  the  Church, 
being  one  in  Christ,  should  be  governed  as  a  single  kingdom  by  the  bishops 
appointed  by  Christ  He  refused  the  bishopric  of  Carthage  to  which  he  had 
been  elected,  until,  in  spite  of  an  opposing  party  of  presbyters,  he  recognized 
in  the  tumultuous  expressions  of  the  popular  will  the  mandate  of  God  (248). 
His  pllans  for  the  enforcement  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  were  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  the  persecution  under  Decius,  He  fled  (250),  but  from  his  place 
of  refuge  he  continued  arbitrarily  to  govern  his  church  by  means  of  rescripts 
and  vicars,  and  apologized  for  the  littie  attention  he  paid  to  the  counsel  of 
his  co-presbyters  and  the  will  of  the  people,  by  referring  to  the  neoesdties 
of  the  times.  A  great  multitude  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  time  of  persecu- 
tion  afterwards  begged  that  they  might  be  readmitted  to  the  Church. 
Cyprian  at  first  refused  to  do  this  with  extreme  Montanistic  severity.  But 
the  power  of  pardon  in  such  cases  was  generally  conceded  to  the  confessors, 
who  in  the  present  instance  exercised  it  without  regard  to  his  views.  A 
power  thus  abused  he  refused  to  acknowledge.  The  hostile  presbyters,  led 
on  by  Felicimmtu,  whom  they  had  ordained  a  deacon,  now  stirred  up  the 
offended  confessors  and  those  who  had  formerly  relapsed,  until  an  insurrec- 
tion against  his  authopty  was  effected.  They  represented  that  it  ill  became 
one  who  had  himself  fled  like  a  hireling,  to  exalt  himself  above  those  who,  in 
times  of  persecution,  had  exhibited  some  signs  of  human  infirmity,  and  least 
of  an  those  who  had  then  heroically  maintained  their  constancy.  They  de- 
posed Cyprian,  and  chose  Fortunatus,  cue  of  their  own  number,  in  his  place, 
Cyprian  apologized  for  his  fiight,  by  pleading  that  he  was  led  to  it  by  a  divine 
revelation,  and  declared  that  every  one  who  resisted  iis  authority  was  a 
rebel  against  Christ.  After  Easter,  in  the  year  261,  he  returned  to  his 
charge,  and  at  a  synod  of  the  African  bishops  represented  his  own  cause  as 
the  common  cause  of  the  episcopacy.  With  this  view,  the  synod  put  down 
the  opposition  of  the  presbyters.  "With  respect  to  those  who  had  relapsed, 
he  obtained  a  moderate  decision,  which  eujoined  that  they  should  not  be 
given  over  to  despair,  nor  admitted  to  pardon,  except  in  immediate  danger 
of  death,  or  after  a  long  and  thorough  repentance.  Accordingly,  when  a 
pestilence  was  prevalent,  and  during  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians,  ho 
freely  administered  to  them  consolation  and  assistance.^  The  intimate  con- 
nection which  he  had  ordinarily  maintained  with  the  Roman  Church,  and 
which  had  been  strengthened  by  a  common  interest  in  opposition  to  the  N"o- 
vatians,  was  interrupted  (after  268)  by  the  controversy  respecting  the  bap- 
tism of  heretics.  In  opposition  to  the  Boman  bishop,  Cyprian  contended, 
that  truth  was  to  be  ascertained,  not  by  an  appeal  to  usage,  but  to  reason ; 
that  each  bishop  was  equal  in  authority  to  every  other ;  that  the  laws  of  nc 
province  were  a  uniform  model  for  those  of  another,  and  that  a  diversity  of 
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usages  was  not  moonsistent  witih  the  general  unity  of  the  Ohoroh.  Stephen 
reftised  to  receive  tlie  African  messengers  whom  he  sent  to  Rome.  Cyprian 
appealed  to  the  Asiatic  bishops,  in  whose  name  Firmilian^  bishop  of  Oaesa- 
rea,  wrote  an  epistle  full  of  bitter  derision  of  the  arrogant  pretensions  of 
the  Boman  bishop.  In  a  synod  convened  at  Carthage,  the  African  bishops 
nnanimonsly  protested  against  Rome  (§  71).  While  these  things  were  tran- 
spiring, Valerian  published  his  edict  against  the  Christians.  Cyprian  had 
now  become  too  oonspicuons  to  find  safety  in  another  flight.  Haviog  ac- 
knowledged himself  a  Christian  and  a  bishop,  he  was  banished  by  the  pro- 
consul to  Cnrbi,  but  he  was  afterwards  permitted  to  return  to  his  garden  at 
Carthage.  After  a  year's  respite,  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against 
him  as  an  enemy  to  the  Boman  gods,  ana  ihe  chief  of  a  criminal  association. 
He  was  accordingly  beheaded  on  the  fourteenth  of  Sept.  258.  No  obstruc- 
tion, however,  was  offered  to  his  admiring  friends,  as  they  performed  the 
last  offices  of  affection  to  him  in  his  death,  and  as  they  did  honor  to  his  life- 
less remains. 

§85.    I.  The  School  qf  Alexmdria. 

JT.  R  F.  GueHkt^  de  BohoU  qnae  AlezandrlM  floruit,  catoebeticB.  HaL  1824s.  S  P.  C  F.  O. 
Ifastdbcush,  de  aohoU,  qnM  Alax.  floralt,  cat  Stettin.  1826.  P.  L  oomp.  MaUert  de  r6oole  d'Alezan- 
diio.  Par.  (1820.)  1840. 2  Th.  SiUer,  Geaoh.  do  ehrlatL  PhlL  rol  L  pu  4218a.  [Epitome  of  the  Hist 
of  PML  transL  from  the  French  hj  C.  &  ITmrif.  toL  L  pp.  207-89a  Ktander,  Hlat  of  the  Chr. 
SeL  transl.  by  J.  Tbrreif,  toL  I.  pp.  62(MS67.] 

About  the  middle  of  the  second  century  arose  in  Alexandria  an  ecclesias- 
tical school,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  bishop,  after  the  model  of  the 
schools  of  philosophy.  Sooner  or  later,  it  was  unavoidable  that  the  science 
and  literature  of  Greece  should  become  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  cause 
of  Christ,  (a)  This  had  already  been  unintentionally  commenced  by  the 
Apoloj^sts,  but  it  was  now  consummated  fh)m  a  direct  purpose  and  prefer-  , 
once  in  the  Alexandrian  school.'  Among  those  who  presided  over  this  school,  J  < 
was  Fantaenus  (about  180),  previously  a  Stoic,  and  since  immortalized  by 
nis  pupib.  (b)  Titus  Flavins  Clemens^  probably  fh>m  Athens,  did  not  embrace 
Christianity  until  mature  years,  and  after  exhausting  all  the  advantages  of 
Greek  and  Christian  culture,  he  professed  to  have  found  in  Fantaenus  a  cor- 
rect interpreter  of  the  Scriptures.  He  first  became  the  assistant  and  then 
the  successor  of  his  chosen  teacher  in  the  management  of  the  SQhool  (about 
101-202),  until  just  before  the  persecution  under  Severus,  when  he  betook 
himself  to  the  house  of  one  of  his  pupils.  The  last  trace  we  have  of  him 
was  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  year  211.  In  a  work  which  he  divided  into  three 
parts,  according  to  the  successive  steps  of  Conversion,  Discipline,  and  Free 
Ipsight,  he  has  collected  in  a  motley  form,  principally  from  the  trea- 
sures of  Grecian  wisdom,  whatever  is  favorable  to  Christianity,  contended 
against  every  thing  hostile  to  the  gospel  in  Gnosticism,  determined  with 

0)  {Souwrain)  Le  Platonlsme  ddToil&  Colofl^  (Amsterd.)  1700L  JfoahmiK  de  tnrbata  per  reo.  Pla* 
loD.  Ecc.  Helmet  172S.  On  the  other  ttand :  BaUuA,  defense  dea  S.  P^re^  aoeoste  de  Platonisme. 
Par.  1711. 4  K^il  de  doctorlboa  ret  Eoc.  culpa  corroptae  per  Plat  ftn*^"!**^  Tbeologlae  Hberaadl^ 
Lpc  rmm.  22  Cmmt  4  (0pp.  ed.  OcHdhom.  Lpa.  1821.  Th.  IL) 

1)  Ru9«b,  H.  ecc  Y,  10. 
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mnoh  liberality  and  moderation  many  controTersial  questions  in  ecclesiastical 
ethics,  and  in  an  animated  and  snggestive  form  has  yentnred  only  to  hint  at 
his  peculiar  Tiews.  (c)  Origen^  bom  at  Alexandria  (185),  was  the  son  of 
Leonides,  whose  martyrdom  (202)  he  was  prevented  from  sharing  by  the 
gentle  violence  of  his  mother,  who  controlled  his  passions,  and  educated  him 
with  pious  care.  With  a  soaring  spirit,  a  firm  character,  and  an  iron  dili* 
gence  ('Ada/Aavrtor,  XaXiecWc/Tor),  he  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  Alex- 
andrian learning,  and  a  scribe  well  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
The  youth  of  eighteen  years  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  President  of  the 
School,  and  continued  to  live  in  poverty,  refusing  all  compensation  from  his 
pupils,  and  practising  the  utmost  abstemiousness.  Before  he  renounced  his 
early  views  of  the  Uteral  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  in  a  moment  of 
bold  enthusiasm,  he  yielded  a  literal  obedience  to  one  of  their  supposed  re- 
quirements, {d)  '^His  superior  development  appears  to  have  received  as  much 
assistance  from  the  lectures  of  Ammonius  Saccas  {e)  bb  from  the  writings  of 
Clement.  The  instruction  of  the  children  of  his  school  he  committed  to  an 
assistant,  while  he  conducted  the  more  advanced  pupils  through  the  whole 
range  of  Grecian  studies,  to  the  intellectual  comprehension  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  to  the  philosophy  of  Christianity.  His  irregular  ordination  as  a  presby- 
ter at  Caesarea  (228),  afforded  a  pretext  for  the  manifestation  of  the  aver- 
sion which  his  bishop,  Demetrius^  entertained  toward  him,  and  he  was  ac- 
cordingly thrust  out  of  the  Church  (281).  This  episcopal  violence,  however, 
was  respected  only  by  those  who  took  no  interest  in  scientific  investiga- 
tions. Origen  continued  to  live  sometimes  in  learned  leisure  at  Caesarea, 
and  sometimes  in  foreign  countries  on  business  connected  with  the  Church. 
He  died  at  Tyre  (254),  having  previously  confessed  his  faith  with  unshaken 
constancy  during  the  Decian  persecution.  By  his  employment  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Philology  in  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  he 
became  the  acknowledged  master  of  a  scientific  method  of  scriptural  investi- 
gation, by  the  grammatical  as  well  as  the  allegorical  style  of  explanation. 
His  work  on  the  Principles,  is  the  first  attempt  to  comprise  the  principles  of 
Christianity  in  a  single  scientific  work.    Only  a  part  of  his  writings  have 

c)  Ajiyos  irporptimKht  irpbf 'EAArjyar,  Tl<uBaywy6st  Srpwftarcis.  nomJIjr:  Tit  6  wC^ 
fiivos  wXolffios  ;  ed.  CI  Segaar^  TnJ.  181(L  More  candid  and  bolder  ire  the  Oloesee  upon  the 
Ber1ptare^  ^orw^uf,  which  are  )08t  vlth  the  exception  of  a  crippled  explanation  of  the  Gath. 
Eplstlea,  under  the  title  of  Adnmbrationa.  Perhaps,  alao,  the  ^fc  r£r  irpoprfTUc&v  ^icXoTOi 
belonged  to  this  work.  Hymnns  In  G  BalTatorem,  ed.  F.  Pipsr^  Qott  1S8S.  0pp.  ed.  ByVmrg, 
Heidelb.  1502.  t  and  often.  Patter,  Ox.  1716.  £  Von.  1767. 2  Th.  £  Pocket  edition  in  the  8d  part  of 
the  BlbL  sacra,  ed.  R.  Klot»,  Lp&  1881-84. 4  Th,—H(tf9Ud6  de  Groat,  de  Clem.  &  de  tI,  qaam  PhlL 
gr.  inpr.  platonica  habnit  ad  Clem,  inlbnnandam.  Gron.  182S.  .  OuUn,  dem.  In  ErsdL  n.  Oruber^ 
EncycL  toL  XVIIL  p.  4fl8.  Dathne,  de  yr^ti,  CSem.  et  de  veatiglis  neoplatonlcae  phiL  In  ea  ob> 
Tils.  Lpa.  188t  F.  B,  Eylert,  Clem,  alsi  PhlL  n.  Dlchter.  Lps.  1888.  Baur,  Chr.  Gnosis,  p^  60te. 
Kling,  Bedentnng  des  Clem.  £  d.  Entst  d.  chr.  TheoL  (Stnd.  n.  Erlt  1841.  P.  4)  [Art  Clem,  in  W. 
Bmlth'e  Diet  of  Blog.  and  Mytbol  New  York.  186S.  9  vols.] 

d)  McM,  19, 12.  oomp.  6, 298.  JBu*A.  H.  eoc.  YI,  8.  comp.  8&  Oriff.  in  Matth.  torn.  15.  (Th.  III.  p. 
6618S.)  oomp.  Schnittur,  Orig.  fL  d.  Gnindlehren  d.  Glaubenswisa.  Stnttg.  1886.  p,  XXXIIIsai  Oc 
the  other  hand:  Engelhardt,  in  d.  Btnd.  n.  Erit  1888.  P.  1.  p.  16788. 

e)  JT,  A,  ffMffli  der  Bericht  d.  Porphjr.  ft.  Orig.  Begensbb  1886.  Red^penning,  App.  8.  to  toL  I 
L.  KrO^ar,  ft.  das  Verb.  d.  Orig.  zn  Amm.  Saco.  (Dlgen's  Zeitschr.  1848.  P.  1.) 
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come  down  to  modern  times,  some  of  them  in  a  Latin  translation  hj  Rvflnus^ 
and  others  in  extracts  by  the  orthodox  writers  of  his  age.  (/)  Clement 
reached  Christianity  throngh  philosophy,  Origen  reached  philosophy  throngh 
Christianity.  The  former  proceeded  in  the  style  of  an  eclectic  philosopher, 
in  whose  conception  of  a  complete  gnostic  the  Stoical  ideal  predominated, 
with  its  calm  tranqnillity  derived  not  from  the  hnman  bnt  from  the  divine 
spirit ;  the  latter  showed  a  more  decided  predilection  for  Plato.  Both  grasped 
after  a  knowledge  which  should  comprehend  the  nniverse,  bnt  their  efforts 
were  characterized  more  by  a  literary  fondness  for  philosophy,  than  by  philo- 
sophical depth,  as  they  developed  the  religions  ideas  involved  in  the  facts  of 
Christianity,  smoothed  away  the  difficnltles  which  mnst  attend  a  one-sided 
and  pnrely  historical  conception  of  it,  and  elevated  it  above  the  extremes  of 
Judaism  and  of  Gnosticism,  even  though  its  truths  were  received  in  a  limited 
form.  Taken  together,  their  doctrines  constituted  one  comprehensive  whole, 
whose  form  was  a  philosophy  of  Christianity,  whose  substance  was  the  free- 
dom of  the  mind  in  its  everlasting  activity,  and  whose  source  was  the  Deity 
himself. 

§  86.  II.     Characteristiea  of  the  Alexandrian  Theology. 

1.  Philosophy  was  to  the  Greek  what  the  law  was  to  the  Jew,  an  in- 
structor showing  the  need  of  Christ,  and  proposing  a  proper  pattern  of 
righteousness.  God  has  revealed  his  true  nature  in  appropriate  methods, 
throngh  the  Logos  to  all  nations,  (a)  The  highest  revelation  he  has  ever 
made  of  himself  is  in  Christianity,  by  means  of  which  many  a  retired  vil- 
lage has  become  an  Athens.  The  position  of  the  faith  of  the  common  people 
is  that  in  which  a  merely  historical  Christianity  is  received  on  the  authority 
of  others  (iriaris),  but  the  higher  position  of  the  perfect  Christian  is  that  in 
which  truth  is  contemplated  with  a  free  insight,  and  a  full  consent  of  the 
mind  (yva>o-cr)«  ^^  doctrines  of  the  Gnosis  were  described  as  those  secret 
traditions  which  originally  proceeded  from  Christ,  but  they  were  in  fact  the 
free  scientific  speculations  respecting  well  established  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tions. (J)*^  The  Scriptures  were  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  divine  inspira- 
tion, though  in  different  degrees,  and  it  was  thought  that  every  part  of  them 
should  receive  a  signification  worthy  of  God.  Where  such  a  meaning  was 
not  supplied  by  the  mere  words,  the  hidden  sense  was  developed  from  the 


/)  1)  For  the  restoration  of  the  Septo&gint  Bevialon  of  the  text  of  the  O.  T.  and  Its  trandatioos: 
T^  l^airXo.  Hexaplor.  quae  snpersant  ed.  H  ds  Mim^ucon,  Par.  1T18.  8  Th.  £  C,  F.  Bahrdi, 
Lps.  1TG93.  2  Tfa.  2)  Schollae  (rti^ffcdo'cff,  commentaries  t6ijloi^  and  practical  exposttiona,  tiuKiai 
on  meet  of  the  sacred  books,  only  a  few  less  important  parts  of  which  are  presared  in  Baflnus  and  Je^ 
Tome.  8)  IIcpl  iipx^^i  ^  ^^-  ^^  of  the  8d,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  4th  toI.  are  extant  in  the  Greek, 
the  remainder  is  in  Bafln*s  Lai  version,  ed.  JEl  S,  Bedepenning,  Lpa.  1886.  4)  Karh  K4\ffov. — 
0pp.  ed.  (7.  et  (Z  V.  DOarus.  Par.  1T883B.  4  Th.  t  Lommattsch^  Ber.  1881-44  17  Th.^nwihts^ 
OrigonJana,  prefixed  to  his  edit  of  the  Commentaries,  (Par.  1679.)  and  in  the  4th  vol.  of  the  edit  of 
DOarue.  G.  Thonuuius^  Orlg.  Numb.  1S87.  E,  R.  JRedtpenninfft  Grig.  Leben  n.  Lehre.  Bonn. 
1841-e.  8  pts.    [Article  from  the  British  Qnart  Be7.  in  Eclectic  Mag.  of  January,  1846.  pp.  81-101.] 

a)  Clem.  Strom.  L  p.  281.  YL  p.  761.    On  the  other  side :  Y.  p.  620.  VI.  p.  757. 

h)  Naander^  de  fldei  gnoseosqae  idea  see.  Qem.  Heidlb.  1811. 
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letter  by  means  of  allegorical  interpretatioDS.  (e)  2.  Gk>d  is  limited  only  by 
his  own  will,  and  is  inscrutable  to  bis  creatures,  yet  bo  has  reyealed  himself 
not  only  by  means  of  the  Logos,  which  he  volnntarily  and  from  all  eternity 
Rent  forth,  and  which  is  at  the  same  time  Qod  and  the  all  pervading  reason, 
but  also  by  means  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  personal  sonroe  of  all  sanctifioation. 
Both  of  these  are  developments  of  the  divine  essence,  and  although  essentially 
subordinate  to  the  absolute  Deity,  they  constitute  a  unity  with  him.  By  the 
agency  of  the  Logos,  who  must  therefore  have  existed  before  it,  God 
created  the  world  of  spirits,  all  of  whom  were  originally  equal  in  dignity  and 
power,  but  as  God  is  etemially  active,  the  series  of  worlds  by  which  he  is 
developed  can  have  neither  beg^ning  nor  end.  8.  The  spirit  alone  is  worthy 
of  confidence,  matter  is  the  form  in  which  evil  is  manifested,  and  yet  it  is  the 
vessel  in  which  the  spirit  must  be  purified.  Each  world-sphere  is  adapted  to 
that  peculiar  state  of  the  spirits  inhabiting  it,  which  has  been  produced  by 
the  exercise  of  their  moral  freedom.  Even  the  present  condition  of  man 
must  have  been  produced  by  something  voluntarily  done,  involving  him  in 
guilt.  The  Fall  of  man  spoken  of  by  Moses,  is  an  allegorical  representation 
of  a  fall  anterior  to  man^s  present  earthly  existence,  in  which  he  is  doing 
penance  for  what  he  then  did,  and  passing  through  a  process  of  purification. 
Moral  freedom 'continues  an  inalienable  attribute  of  fallen  man,  unimpaired 
even  in  death.  4.  The  Logos,  that  he  might  fully  reveal  himself  in  Ohrist 
assumed  an  ethereal  body,  by  means  of  a  human  soul  (^x*?)*  ^®  P^°  o^ 
Christianity  being  the  same  with  that  of  the  moral  universe  in  general,  of 
course  embraces  all  intellectual  beings  in  all  worlds.  To  those  who  are  in  an 
inferior  stage  of  moral  improvement,  Christianity  is  a  redemption,  but  to 
those  who  are  perfect  it  is  a  free  fellowship,  (d)  5.  There  is  to  be  no  resur- 
rection of  the  flesh,  but  a  development  of  higher  organs,  (e)  not  an  earthly 
but  a  celestial  kingdom  of  Christ,  not  an  everlasting  punishment  in  hell,  but 
on  the  other  hand  every  thing  which  has  fallen  from  God  shall  at  some  period 
be  restored  to  its  original  source  (aTroKaTdarao'is  rav  ndvxmv). 

§  87.    III.  Injlvence  of  Origen, 

The  doctrines  of  the  Church  were  defended  by  Origen  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  It  was  through  his  influence  that  the  expectation  which  then  prevailed 
with  respect  to  a  near  approach  of  Christ's  second  advent,  and  a  millennial 
Kingdom,  began  to  be  regarded  as  heretical  or  at  least  fanatical.  For  centu- 
ries his  influence  upon  the  whole  Church  was  powerful,  by  means  of  his  writ- 
ings and  a  circle  of  followers  which  gathered  around  him,  and  formed  a 
seminary  of  eminent  teachers  and  bishops  for  the  Church.  He  was  himself, 
however,  well  aware  tliat  his  doctrines  were  not  suitable  for  the  oonmion. 
mind,  and  his  views  of  Christian  science  allowed  him  intentionally  so  to  write 
that  his  language  was  unintelligible,  and  even  conveyed  error,  to  all  but  the 


c)  J.  A.  Sme^i,  de  Orlg.  fnterpretatfonls  gramm.  aaetoni  (0pp.  crit  Logd.  1764.  p.  9888S.)  CL  S. 
JTaffmbach,  Obfis.  ctrcft  Orlg.  methodam  interpret  B.  Be;  Ba&  182S.  Comp.  {ITiraet)  to  Wlnen  krit 
Joum.  1825.  vol.  IIL  part  4. 

d)  OH^,  in  Jo.  torn.  I.  (Th.  IV.  p.  22.)    <)  Oriff.  Opp.  Th.  L  p  858. 
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ii^tiated.  (a)  His  ideal  tendency  to  go  beyond  historical  traditions  and  those 
pocnliarities  which  so  strongly  contrasted  with  what  was  common  in  the 
Chnrch,  were  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  call  forth  opposition.  The  first  objec- 
tions urged  against  him  were  of  the  vagnest  character,  and  generally  of  a  per- 
sonal nature,  or  founded  on  gross  exaggerations.  Methoditu^  Bishop  of  Tyre 
(d.  811),  finally  attacked  his  doctrines  respecting  the  development  of  worlds, 
the  resurrection  and  the  freedom  of  the  will,  (h)  His  disciples  made  every 
efiTort  to  vindicate  the  honor  and  orthodoxy  of  their  i&ustrious  master.  The 
orthodoxy  of  some  of  his  views  was  shown  by  comparing  them  with  the  in- 
definite creeds  of  that  day,  and  others  were  excused  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  advanced  only  as  hypotheses.  Even  when  in  prison  the  learned  Pom- 
philuB  of  Caesarea  wrote  an  apology,  which  was  afterwards  sealed,  as  it  were, 
with  his  own  blood  (809),  and  was  completed  by  BuseHtu.  (e)  Among  Lis 
immediate  pupils,  DwnyHus^  his  successor  in  the  office  of  instructor  after  2389 
and  Bishop  of  Alexandria  after  248,  has  represented  especially  the  depart- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  leaming,  with  great  zeal  for  the  Ohurch,  but  with  much 
liberality  with  respect  to  genuine  science,  (d)  and  Gregoriua^  after  244,  Bishop 
of  l^eo-Oaesarea,  and  sumamed  Thaumaturgus  by  the  orthodox  of  subsequent 
times,  represented  Origen^s  practical  ascetic  tendency,  (d) 

§  88.    Appendix  to  the  Literary  Eiatory, 

A  pious  veneration  for  Christian  antiquity  has  usually  preserved  with 
much  care  the  names  of  some  writers  who  are  not  fairly  entitled  to  a  place 
in  history  by  their  character  or  influence.  AthenagoraSy  according  to  some 
uncertain  accounts,  the  predecessor  of  Pantaenus  in  Alexandria,  wrote  with 
considerable  philosophical  talent  a  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion (about  180).  (a)  JvUvm  Afrieanus^  a  presbyter  at  Nicopolis  (Emmaus)  and 
a  friend  of  Origen,  though  more  advanced  in  age  (d.  about  282),  was  a  learned 
annalist,  and  by  some  extant  letters  appears  to  have  been  a  Judicious  critic  of 
the  Scriptures,  (b)  Eippolytm^  a  bishop,  and  a  contemporary  of  Origen,  was 
said  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  to  have  left  valuable  writings  in  explanation  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  in  refutation  of  heretics.  (0)    The  titles  and  fragments  of 

a)  Orig.  c  Cela.  Ill,  79.  Stromin.  VL  in  Hierofk  Apot  L  adv.  Ba£  a  13. 

h)  n^pi  iumtrrdcrtwSf  wtpl  r&v  ytrtfruv,  irtpX  avrt^owrlov,  Fngm.  In  SptpK  haer.  64* 
Phot,  eod.  284^  88&  eomp.  Soeral  H.  eoo.  VI,  18. 

e)  Apologlae  pro  Orig,  lib.  VL  Greek  Frag.  In  Phot  ood.  118,  The  first  book  Is  In  Bnfin's  trans- 
lation. 

<0  Fragments:  Bom.  1797.  t  GaUand,  Bibl.  PP.  Th.  III.  p^  iSlss.  . 

tf)  Etf  *{ipty4yri¥  irpo(r<p<avrrriKht  Kot  TavriyvptKhs  \6yos.  *Eir«iToA^  kokoi'ik^.  His  life 
by  OTQgoriiis  Nyss.  from  namtivos  supplied  by  his  grandmother.  0pp.  0.  vita  ed.  O.  VoMiui^  Mog. 
1601 4.  Fragments  of  his  writings  in  Ang.  Mail  N.  CoU.  Tb.  VIL '  P.  L  p.  17Os0.  Conip.  Bosob.  n. 
ecc  VI,  80.  VII,  14 

a)  litp\  hvoffrifftns  rSa¥  ytKp&Vj  ed.  B«ehanberg,  Lp&  168& 

h)  Xpoyoypm^&y  xirr^  tnrovBdtrfiara.  ^Etutt.  ircpl  r^f  Kurik  "Xovtrdmfov  itrropias 
written  to  Origen,  with  the  reply  of  the  latter,->-*Eir(0T.  irphs  *Api<rre(8T}y,  a  harmony  of  the  ge* 
nealogles  of  Jesiui  Routht  Beliq.  sacr.  toL  IL 

c)  JCu9eb.  H.  ecc.  VI,  20, 88, 46^  Hienm.  cataL  e.  61.  Phot,  eod.  121.  Eheftjem  In  Atwmani  BIM 
or.  vol  IIL  P.  I. 
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his  works  are  thonght  by  many  to  indicate  an  oriental  character,  and  a  dc* 
gree  of  education  somewhere  between  that  of  Origen  and  that  of  Irenaens.  (d) 
But  his  statne,  fonnd  in  the  Ager  Veranus^  near  Rome  (1551),  with  the  Eas- 
ter cycle  engraved  npon  his  cathedra  and  a  catalogue  of  his  writings,  imply 
that  he  must  have  resided  in  the  yicinity  of  Rome,  and  that  the  Portns  Ko- 
manns  mentioned  as  his  bishopric,  mnst  have  been  the  port  near  Ostia.  (e) 
Yet,  as  Pnidentias  had  snng  the  martyrdom  of  a  highly  esteemed  Kovatian 
presbyter,  who,  in  view  of  death,  returned  to  the  Oatholic  Church,  and  after 
his  execution  near  the  mouths  of  the  Tiber,  had  been  conveyed  to  the  Roman 
catacombs,  (/)  and  in  the  time  of  that  poet  had  been  honored  with  a  mag- 
nificent martyrium,  and  a  great  annual  festival  at  Rome,  the  discoverers  of 
this  statue  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  martyr  was  the  same  person  as  the 
ecclesiastical  writer,  (jf)  Later  martyrologies,  however,  indicate  that  the  mar- 
tyr came  to  Rome  from  Antioch,  where  a  lively  interest  existed  in  fisivor  of 
Novatianism.  (h)  Laetantius  Firmianus,  an  Italian  preceptor  to  the  prince 
Grispus,  in  whose  misfortunes  he  was  probably  involved  (d.  about  380),  com- 
menced, during  his  residence  as  a  rhetorician  at  Nicomedia,  in  the  midst  of 
the  last  persecution,  his  treatise  on  the  nature  and  achievements  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  contrast  with  those  of  Heathenism.  In  this 'work  he  has  shed  all 
the  rhetorical  splendor  of  his  age  upon  the  gospel,  and  has  acquired  the  ap- 
pellation of  a  Christian  Cice^).  -  His  belief  in  a  principle  of  evil  appointed 
by  God,  and  of  equal  rank  with  Christ,  and  in  a  millennial  kingdom,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  lingering  shadow  of  the  preceding  century,  (i) 

§  89.    Apocryphal  Literature, 

Among  the  Jews,  the  heathen,  and  the  Christians  of  this  period,  it  was 
thought  that  the  truth  might,  without  impropriety,  be  defended  by  means  of 
what  was  untrue.  The  lives  of  their  heroes  and  saints  especially  might  be 
embellished  as  much  as  they  pleased,  and  the  credit  of  such  compositions 
might  be  aided  by  attaching  to  them  some  celebrated  name.  In  this  way  was 
produced,  within  the  Church  as  well  as  beyond  its  pale  an  apocryphal  litera- 
ture, composed  partially  of  harmless  fictions  and  popular  legends,  and  partially 

d)  JTippdk  Opp.  ed.  Fabrlciiu.  Hunb.  1716flS.  2  rola.  £ 

e)  E.  J.  JTimrMl^  de  Hip.  Tlta  et  sciiptia.  P.  I.  Jen.  1S89.  L.  F.  W.  Stinecke^  Leben  n.  Scbrr.  d. 
Hipp.  (IIlgen*8  Zeitacbr.  1812.  P.  8.)  On  tbe  othor  side:  C.  O.  Saenell,  de  Hipp.  GoU.  1888.  4.  as 
Blsbop  of  BoAtra. 

/)  Peristepb.  bym.  11. 

g)  According  to  Winkelmann^  Werke,  ed.  by  Meyer  &  Schnlze,  toL  XVII.  p^  884  tbe  statne  be* 
longed  to  tbe  time  of  Alex.  Scvems— certainly  too  early— according  to  Ptatner^  in  d.  Bescreib.  d. 
Stadt  Bom.  by  Plainer,  Bnnsen,  &  otb.  vol.  2.  p.  829.  the  latest  period  was  that  of  th»-6tb  cent  [See 
BunaerCi  Hipp.  &  bis  Age.  Lond.  ISSa  O.  Wordsworthy  H.  &  tbe  Chnrcb  of  Borne,  4.  Lond.  1858.  and 
articles  in  tbe  Jan'y  Kos.  of  the  Edinb.  &,  English  Reriews  for  1868.] 

A)  Tbe  combined  evidence  tbos  obtained  may  be  seen  in  Oieselerf  [Eccles.  Hist  transl.  by  Da- 
vidton^  Edinb.  vol.  I.  p.  249.  note  9.] 

€)  Institntlonnm  div.  L  YII.  De  mortibns  perseontomm.  De  ira  Del  De  oplflcio  Del,  yd  de  forma- 
tione  bominis.  Opp^  ed.  B&Mmann.  Lpe.  1789.  Lebrun  et  LengM  Zhtfremoy^  Par.  1748. 2  Tb.  4« 
O.  F.  FritMche^  Lps.  1842.— 4.  2  V.—F.  G.  Ph,  Amnion^  Lact  opinlones  de  reL  in  systema  rodactae, 
das.  IL  ErL  1820.  H  J.  Spyker^  de  prctio  InsUtntlonlbns  Lact  tribncndo.  Lngd.  162G.  L.  JTatutneelit, 
]6:tndes  snr  Lact  Btrossb.  1887. 
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of  intentional  forgeries,  (a)  Writings  of  the  former  kind  have  been  so  tho* 
roughly  revised  by  the  Gnostics  and  Manichaeans,  that  their  origin  and  pri- 
mary design  can  no  longer  be  determined  with  any  certainty,  and  even  their 
dogmatic  character  is  for  the  most  part  indeterminate  and  contradictory.  In 
this  respect  they  are  a  fair  exemplification  of  the  age  which  gave  them  birth. 
Even  in  those  rare  instances  in  which  the  deception  was  discovered  and  cen- 
sored by  the  Ohnrch,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thec^Ia,  written 
nnder  the  impulse  of  a  warm  affection  for  Paal,  and  an  almost  poetical  sen- 
timent in  behalf  of  the  duty  of  self-sacrifice,  the  work  remained  for  a  long 
time  in  circulation  among  the  Ohnrches.  (i)^  1)  Among  those  called  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  may  be  noticed  a  cycle 'of  histories  pretending  to  give  an  account 
of  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  apostles,  collected  and  revised  so  as  to  favor 
the  interests  of  Hanichaeism,  by  some  one  under  the  name  of  Leucvva  Chct' 
rinus,  (c)  2)  Jewish  imitations  of  earlier  prophetic  visions  were  sometimes 
used  by  Christians  with  their  own  interpretation,  and  sometimes  counterfeited 
by  Jewish  Ohristians,  to  show  the  completion  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  by 
facts  taken  from  the  life  of  Jesus,  (d)  8)  Some  lost  prophecies,  ascribed  to 
Hystaspes^  an  ancient  Persian  seer,  gave  to  the  Asiatic  Christians  a  prophet 
of  the  Messiah,  from  their  own  native  region,  {e)  4)  The  Sylnlline  Oracles 
were  written  by  many  different  authors  in  the  course  of  several  centuries.  (/) 
The  oldest  of  them  were  composed  by  heathen  and  Jewish  writers  to  sub- 
serve their  own  peculiar  views,  and  in  many  instances  probably  qs  a  poetical 
amusement.  But  the  principal  part  of  them  consisting  of  reproaches  against 
heathenism,  and  predictions  of  its  approaching  overthrow,  were  written  by 
Christians,  probably  not  so  much  to  oppose  and  alarm  their  enemies,  as  to  en- 
courage their  friends.  By  those  apologists,  however,  who  were  conversant 
with  pagan  literature,  they  were  made  use  of  as  divinely  inspired  writings. 

a)  Iretu  I,  it.-^MoAeim^  de  caiuis  snppoeltt  libror.  Inter  Christ  (Dai  ad  H.  eoc  pert  Th. 
L  p.  21Tas.) 

b)  Tertul.  de  bapt  c  17.  Acta  S.  Paall  et  Thecklae,  ed.  Orciba,  Spldleg.  Th.  I.  p.  Bias.  [Apocr. 
New  Teat  Lond.  1821.] 

c)  TQv  *Awo<rr6\<ttp  xtptitoi.  Phot  cod.  114  Acta  B.  Thomae,  ^  J.  O,  ThUo^  Lp&  1823. 
Apokr.  Eft.  &  Leben  Jesu.  pw  18fl. 

d)  Fdbriciuty  Codex  paendeplgr.  Y.  T.  ed.  2.  Hamb.  171&B.  2  Th.— The  book  of  Enoch  the  Pro- 
phet, trans,  from  an  Ethiopio  M3.  by  B.  Zaursnce^  OxL  (1821.)  1888.  A.  O.  Hoffman^  das  Bach  He- 
noch In  Ueben  mit  Commentar.  Jena.  1888-8.  8  Abth.  piond.  Christ  Observer,  (in  LltteirB  Bel  Mag^ 
1829.)  Book  of  Enoch.  M.  Stuart^  in  Bibl.  Bepoai  for  Jan.  1840.  pp.  8S-18e.]— Ezrae  I.  IV.  (Fabria  Th. 
1. 178S9.)  Yerslo  Aethloplea,  lat  ang^Iceqae  roddita  a  R,  Laurence^  Ozt  1320.— A/  Zm^kcu  tuv 
Z^itKa  Uarpiapx^y*  ^  Grab^t  Spidl.  Th.  L  p.  14569L  Comp.  C.  I.  NU»»eih^  de  testam.  XII.  Patr. 
ViL  1810. 4— Ascenaio  (jkyafiwriKSv)  Isaiae  vatis,  opnsc.  apad.  Aethlopaa  compertam,  c.  Tera.  lat. 
anglicftnaqne  ed.  R.  Lanrenee^  Oxon.  1819.  Oieatler^  retna  tranalatio  lat  Tiaionts  Jesaiae  ed.  praef. 
et  notia  ilL  Oott  1882. 4  comp.  I^ittaeh  hi  d.  Stnd.  n.  Krit  1880.  P.  8.  X/Odke^  ElnL  z.  Apok.  p.  12Rss. 
G/r&rer^  Qesch.  d.  Urohr.  vol  L  1.  p.  69s0. 

f)  Fr.  WalcK,  de  Hyataspe.  (Comm.  Soc  Begs.  Oott  Th.  L  pi  Saa.) 

/)  SibjIIinomm  Oracnlomm  L  YIIL  ed.  Servatiut  OaOaeus,  Amst  1689.  4  On  thla,  aeo  also  L 
XL-XIY.  iaAngeU  Maji  Serlptoram  vett  nova  ooUeetia  Bom.  1828. 4  Th.  III.  p.  ^—BUdc^  fL  Entat. 
a  Znaammenaw  d.  Sib.  Orak.  (Theol  Zeitachr.  Brl.  1819.  P.  1.  2.)  {David  Blonddl,  Treatiae  of  the 
Sibylla.  Lond.  16C1C] 
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'     V  §  90.    Subardinatianiats  and  Monarchians. 

L  All  acoonots  of  the  Monarchians  are  derived  from  the  partj  hostile  to  and  finally  vletDrtou 
over  them,  tAe.ff.  T^artulUatk,  who  hated  them  as  opponents  of  Montanlsm ;  EjpiphaiUut  and  Tikeo- 
doreiy  who  regarded  them  vlth  the  prqjadicee  of  the  Afhanaaian  party ;  and  JTiMe&itM^  the  most  Im- 
partial, but  not  unaffected  by  the  spirit  and  \\ein  of  the  age. 

IL  Martini,  Pragm.  Gesch.  d.  dogma  v.  d.  Gotth.  Ch.  in  d.  ersten  4  Jahrh.  Boet  1S00.  vol.  T. 
SehUiermaehert  iL  d.  Gegens.  aw.  d.  SabelL  v.  Athan.  Yarst  t.  d.  TrlnitSt  (TheoL  Zeitschr.  BrI.  1S2S. 
P.  8.  pw  SWsB.)  SeMeKeHf  de  Akgls,  Theodotlanis,  Artomonltta  Lpa.  18S9.  Z»  Lanff^  Gesch.  u. 
I^hrbegr.  d.  Unltarler  vor  d.  Nic.  Bynode.  (Beitr.  z.  EGesch.  toL  U.)  Lpx.  1881.  /<ton.  Abb.  in 
nigen's  Zeitschr.  1832.  vol  IL  Pt  2.  p.  17ul)  1888.  vol  IIL  Pt  1.  ^  6098.  Pt  2.  p.  ITSsa.  Gomp. 
GU9d«r  In  d.  8tad.  xl  Erlt  1888.  P.  4.  p.  121Rs.  Baur,  d.  ehr.  Lehre  ▼.  d.  I>releinigkelt  n.  Menseh- 
werd.  in  geseh.  Entir.  Tub.  1841.  Th.  L  p.  1828a.  O.  A.  JMsr,  d.  Lehre  v.  d.  IMn.  in  hist  Entw. 
Hamb.  n.  G.  1844.  vol.  1.  p.  74s8. 

The  whole  effort  made  by  the  Church  of  this  period  to  rise  above  the 
religion  of  mere  feeling  to  the  X)OfiseBflion  of  clear  ideas,  was  now  concen- 
trated in  the  inqniry,  Who  was  Christ?  The  answer  of  the  Jews,  declaring 
that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  reminded  the  Greeibs  of  the  sons  of  deities  in 
their  mythology,  (a)  As,  however,  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  nnity  was 
considered  indispensable,  and  as  Christians  conld  not  feel  that  the  essential 
glory  of  Christ  was  adequately  expressed,  when  it  was  said  in  Jewish  phrase, 
that  he  was  anointed  and  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  attention  of  all  was 
turned  to  the  philosophic  theory  of  the  Logos^  regarded  as  that  by  which 
God  contemplated  his  own  nature,  and  revealed  himself  in  the  universe  as 
far  as  it  is  an  image  of  the  divine  life.  Two  parties  sprang  np  after  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  neither  of  which  hesitated  to  call  Christ,  in  a 
Hellenistic  sense,  not  only  a  Son  of  God,  but  God  himself.  One  of  these  be* 
lieved  that  the  Logos  had  an  existence  before  onr  world,  and  was  an  exact 
image  of  the  Deity,  but  a  subordinate  person.  The  popular  expression  with 
respect  to  the  generation  of  this  Logos,  must  have  been  understood  as  im- 
plying either  with  the  Gnostics,  that  it  was  an  emanation  from  the  divine 
essence,  or  with  the  Alexandrians,  that  it  was  an  eternal  procession  fh>m  it 
by  an  exercise  of  the  divine  wiU.  According  to  this  view,  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  regarded  as  an  actual  person,  but  one  so  subordinate  and  so  Utile  regard- 
ed, that  many  who  looked  upon  the  Spn  as  a  person,  held  that  the  Spirit 
was  merely  a  power  of  God,  or  a  mode  of  his  operation.  This  relation  of 
the  divine  economy  has  been  denominated,  since  the  time  of  Tertullian,  the 
Trinity.  The  other  party,  either  from  its  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
unity  {fiovapxta\  held  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  but  bom  of  the  virgin  by 
the  power  of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  exalted  to  be  the  Lord  of  the  whole 
Church,  or  from  a  regard  to  Christ's  dignity,  believed  that  he  was  a  revela- 
tion and  manifestation  of  God  on  earth,  (b)  Those  who  held  t3  this  last 
view,  were,  by  theb  opponents,  called  Patripamani,  Justin  informs  us, 
that  even  in  his  day  it  was  not  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  Christianity  to 
hold  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  and  Tertullian  reluctantly  testifies,  that  in 
his  vicinity  this  was  the  conmion  sentiment,  {c)    The  first  kind  of  Monarch- 

a)  JutUfi,  Apol.  L  c.  21.    C  Tryph.  c  69.    Comp.  Flinii  Ep.  Z,  98. 

I)  Afhmag.  Legat  c;  10.    In  JwUn.  a  Tryph.  &  128L    The  distinction  between  the  two  kinda 
»f  Monarchlanlsm :  OHg,  in  Jo.  tom.  2, 2. 

c)  JtuMn.  c.  Tryph.  c.  43.    Terlul,  adv.  Prax.  e.  a 
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lanism  has  always,  nm^  that  time,  been  rejected  as  often  as  it  has  made  its 
appearance,  inasmuch  as  no  one  would  then  presmne  to  think  of  Christ  in 
less  exalted  terms  than  those  in  which  the  Gnostic  heretics  represented  him. 
Bat  even  where  no  snch  a  rejection  took  place,  it  naturally  followed  that  no 
one  had  any  great  timidity  in  denying  a  mere  man.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Monarchians  of  the  second  class  were  regarded  in  many  parts  of  the  Church 
as  orthodox,  and  were  not  generally  very  seriously  opposed,  until  an  assault 
was  made  upon  them  by  persons  at  a  distance,  which  was  repelled  by 
an  appeal  to  apostolical  traditions,  and  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  the 
Subordinationists,  whose  views  were  more  conformable  to  those  of  the  com- 
mon people,  gradually  gained  upon  public  sentiment,  and  by  various  means 
at  the  command  of  the  hierarchy,  utterly  destroyed  even  il^  second  kind  of 
Monarchianism,  which  had  been  rendered  suspicious  by  the  ease  with  which 
it  was  confounded  with  the  first  By  ingenious  references  to  reason  and 
revelation,  the  views  of  the  triumphant  party  respecting  the  Logos  were 
made  to  correspond  with  the  philosophy  of  that  period. 

1)  Epiphanius  speaks  of  a  party  in  Asia  Minor  (about  170)  whom  he  wit* 
tily  calls  Aloffi,  because  they  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  and  the  gos^ 
pel  by  John,  together  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Millennium  and  the  book  of 
Bevdations.  They  were  probably  the  same  persons  as  those  mentioned  by 
Irenaeus  as  having  r^ected  the  gospel  by  John,  and  the  idea  of  the  pro- 
phetic gifts  of  the  Spirit  It  is  evident  that  they  were  opposed  to  the  Mon- 
tanists,  but  we  are  left  in  doubt  whether  they  took  offence  at  the  word  Lo- 
gos merely  as  a  learned  expression,  or  whether  they  were  really  Monarchians, 
as  they  were  regarded  by  Epiphanius.  (d)  2)  Praxeas^  distinguished  as  a 
confessor  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  sent  from  Asia  Minor  to 
Rome  to  induce  the  churches  in  the  latter  city  to  reftise  all  fellowship 
with  the  Montanists,  taught  without  molestation  the  second  kind  of  Mo- 
narchianism,  respecting  the  incarnation  of  one  divine  Spirit  in  Christ  In 
Carthage,  however,  he  was  accused  of  heresy  by  Tertullian.  {eY^  But  The-^ 
odotus^  the  Tanner,  who  came  about  the  same  time  fh>m  Byzantium  to  Home, 
and  began  to  propagate  the  first  kind  of  Monarchianism,  was  driven  from 
the  Church  by  Victor^  Bishop  of  Rome.  His  party  was  distinguished  for 
secular  learning,  made  use  of  the  Scriptures  as  of  a  merely  human  produc- 
tion, and  was  at  one  time  powerful  enough  to  elevate  one  of  their  own  num- 
ber to  the  See  of  Rome  itself.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  their  bishop 
was  attacked  by  persons  sent  by  Qod,  or  by  episcopal  influence,  and  com- 
pelled to  abdicate.  From  this  party  proceeded  another  Theodotus,  a  money- 
broker,  who  became  the  head  of  the  Melchizedeciani^  who  are  said  to^have 
honored  Melchized^  as  a  heavenly  Redeemer,  superior  to  the  earthly.  Ar- 
temon  was  also  excluded  fh)m  the  Church  of  Rome,  for  maintaining  that  the 
established  doctrine  of  the  Church  had  always  been,  that  the  Redeemer  was 
no  more  than  a  man,  and  that  this  had  never  been  perverted  or  changed  until 


d) Xpiph.\kuit.  61.  51  a.    Jrm,  III,  11.  oompi  Suwb,  H.  eoo.TII,  S&-JC  M«rkd,\MLk:\t 
AofUfir.  d.  Btreltlgk.  d.  Aloger.  fl.  <L  Apok.  FrU:  d.  LiMi  1739. 
«)  Tkrtul  adv.  PcaxMB. 
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the  time  of  Zepbyrinns,  who  then  occupied  the  episcopal  chair  (201-218).  (/) 
8)  NbettUj  of  Smyrna,  and  probably  a  presbyter  in  Ephesns,  Tfraa  excluded 
(about  280)  from  his  church  as  a  Patripassian.  That  he  should  have  repelled 
this  accusation  in  such  decided  terms,  is  only  to  be  explained  on  the  ground 
that  he  held  to  the  second  kind  of  Monarchianism.  (ff)  To  this  also.  Beryl" 
lu»^  of  Bostra,  professed  adherence.  He  denied  that  our  Saviour  had  any 
personal  existence  prior  to  the  incarnation,  or  that  there  was  in  Christ  a  di- 
vine nature  distinct  from  that  of  the  Father.  He,  however,  conceded  that 
the  Godhead  of  the  Father  dwelt  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  Under  the  instruo- 
tion  of  Origen,  he  finally  renounced  these  views,  and  embraced  another  sys- 
tem of  faith.  (A)  Sdbellius^  a  presbyter  of  Ptolemais  (250-260),  expressed 
the  same  doctrine  in  terms  still  nearer  those  commonly  ufied  in  the  Church. 
According  to  him,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  were  only  the  differ- 
ent forms  in  which  the  supreme  Unity,  which  unfolds  itself  in  human  affiurs 
as  a  Triad,  reveals  himself  to  men.  In  the  Pentapolis,  his  doctrine  was  re- 
garded as  orthodox,  until  Dionymis^  of  Alexandria,  brought  against  him  the 
prelatical  authority,  and  the  stores  of  learning.  But  when  the  latter,  in  the 
course  of  the  controversy,  carried  the  doctrine  of  Origen  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  the  Logos  was  created  by  the  Father,  was  unequal  to  him  in  nature,  and 
began  to  exist  in  time,  Dionysius^  Bishop  of  Rome,  maintained  against  him 
a  doctrine  which  the  Alexandrian  bishop  would  not  have  denied,  that  the 
Son  had  an  eternal  existence  in  the  Father,  (i)  4)  Paul  of  Samosata,  after 
260  Bishop  of  Antioch,  appears  to  have  effected  a  union  of  the  two  kinds  of 
Monarchianism,  although  the  first  was  decidedly  predominant  in  his  system. 
He  maintained  that  Jesus,  as  a  man,  was  begotten  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
that  the  divine  Logos  which  then  began  personaDy  to  exist,  had  a  peculiar 
connection  with  him.  The  Syrian  bishops  were  violently  opposed  to  their 
Metropolitan,  conspired  against  him  at  three  different  Synods,  and  at  An- 
tioch, in  the  year  269,  proclaimed  his  deposition.  Their  enmity  seems  to 
have  been  much  excited  by  his  political  position  and  worldly  honors,  {h)  and 
it  was  not  until  the  year  272,  when  the  imperial  power  co-operated  with 
them,  that  their  act  of  deposition  was  carried  into  effect.  The  fall  of  this 
powerful  bishop  decided  the  fate  of  the  Monarchians,  who  are  henceforth 
mentioned  only  as  isolated  individuals,  and  as  heretics  already  condemned 
(Sabelliani,  Samosateniani.)  In  the  public  acts  of  this  Synod,  the  Sabellian 
form  of  expression,  according  to  which  the  Son  is  of  a  nature  similar  to  that 
of  the  Father  (ptioovaiot  rf  irarpi),  was  also  condemned,  (l) 

/)  TerttO.  de  pntMcr.  append,  c.  D8.  Suteb.  H.  eoc  Y,  28.  Epiph.  haer.  bi.  65.  Theodoret. 
Haeret  fltbb.  II,  48s. 

g)  EippclyL  «j  r^y  tiXp^viv  Ko-ffrov  rtvos,  (Ed.  Fabric  Tb.  IL  p.  Sbbl)  Epiph,  baer.  BT. 
Theodornt.  Ill,  a 

h)  Euaeb.  H.  eco.  YI,  88.  compw  20.  Hieron,  catal.  o.  60.  coinpw  Orig.  0pp.  Tb.  lY.  p^  6d&— 
UUmann,  do  Beryllo  Bostrena  Hamb.  1885.  4  compi  8tad.  u.  Krlt.  188d.  P.  4.  p.  1078s& 

€)  Euteb.  H.  ecc.  YII,  8.  AthanM.  Ep.  de  eententla  DionyslL  (Tb.  L  p^  548sa.)  OaUandii  Bib. 
PP.  Tb.  III.  PL  4S5.  ToL  XIY.  App.  p.  11&  BasO.  Ep.  210.  Epiph,  baer.  62.  Theodoret  II.  A 
[SohUisrmaeher,  transL  by  JT.  Stuart^  In  Blbl  Bepoflw  vol.  Y.  p.  265-858.  Yl  p.  1-80.] 

k)  Eiueb,  H.  eoa  YII,  27-8a  Epiph,  baer.  65.  A.  M(0i  K.  Coll.  Tb.  YIL  P.  1.  p.  68.  299981-' 
Ehrliehy  de  errorlbtu  Paul!  6am.  Lpa.  1745.  4.  J.  R  3chv>abj  de  P.  Bam.  vita  atqne  doetr 
Herblp.  1889. 

I)  Athana$,  de  synod.  ArloL  et  Selena  c.  48.  (Tb.  I.  p.  917.)    JTilar,  de  STSod.  o.  86l 
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SECOND   PERIOD. 

FSOM  CONSTANTINE  TO  CHABLES  THE  GBEAT. 

§  91.     General  View, 

HeatheniBon  was  now  destroyed  and  Ohristianity  became  the  religion  of 
iLe  State.  The  effort  to  attain  a  more  perfect  int^ectnal  apprehension  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system,  produced  a  great  agitation  both  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  empire.  The  Church  and  the  State  exerted  a  reciprocal 
and  mutuaDy  pervading  influence  upon  each  other,  and  by  blending  together 
the  political  and  dogmatic  interest,  an  unf&vorable  result  was  produced  in 
both.  The  rights  of  the  congregations  were  still  enforced  in  almost  all  in- 
stances by  popular  insurrections  and  intrigues  at  court.  The  unity  of  the 
Church  was  carried  out  by  sacrificing  the  independence  of  its  several  parts, 
and  the  whole  became  subject  to  the  two  great  bishops  residing  at  old  and 
new  Rome.  The  power  of  the  monks  nearly  equalled  that  of  the  clergy. 
Grecian  and  Christian  usages  and  morals  were  blended  together,  and  mu- 
tually corrupted  one  another.  From  the  midst  of  these  doctrinal  conflicts, 
and  from  the  fanaticism  of  the  Desert,  a  class  of  characters  was  produced,  in 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  allowed  the  spirit  of  the  times  to  attain,  on  a  grand 
scale,  the  end  for  which  it  indefinitely  longed.  At  the  close  of  this  struggle, 
the  State  was  distracted  by  another  relating  to  images.  Christianity  gave  a 
final  glory,  an  internal  life  and  a  consolation  in  misfortune  to  the  Roman 
empire,  but  could  not  prevdnt  its  overthrow.  A  new  and  simple  faith  ob- 
tained a  victory  over  Christianity  by  means  of  the  sword,  and  closed  against 
it  its  own  native  East.  Greece  alone  continued  Roman,  and  gradually  sunk 
with  its  Church  into  along  apparent  death.  The  German  nations  broke 
into  the  Western  Empire,  but  soon  bowed  themselves  before  the  cross,  and 
gave  to  the  Church  a  new  life.  The  period  naturally  falls  into  two  divisions 
of  nearly  equal  length :  the  Church.of  the  Roman  empire,  to  which  the  ad- 
jacent oriental  countries  belong,  and  the  Church  among  the  Germanic  na- 
tions, to  which  the  Roman  bishopric,  from  the  time  of  Stephen  II.,  was 
transferred. 


DIYISION  L-THE  IMPEBIAL  CHUECH. 

g  92.    Original  Authorities. 

1)  JButeb.  (S 14.)  Eif  rhy  fiioy  KutrtrTayriyov^l  IT.  Ylta  Gonstaiit  et  PnegyriciUt  «d.  B&in- 
ichmi,  LfML  188a  Historiae  eco.  EoMbiL  L  IX  Bnflno  interprete  ao  IL  ipsins  SuM,  ed.  Ckieei' 
arL  Bom.  1741&  9  Th.  4  Historla  eco.  SorlptoreB  graed,  a  notSs  ValeM  ed.  G,  Btading^  OtBtal»i; 
1T20. 8  Th.  C    2He«phoru9  (JattUtitu,  /icfcAi^o-.  ItrToplof  ed.  Fronton  le  2>im^  Pit.  lOa  8  T^  C 
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102        xsciEsrr  chttbch  histoict.  pes.  il  diy.  l  a.  d.  ns-aoo. 

2)  Sulpieii  Sev&rif  Hist  aaora,  ed.  Bi^iMUter,  Tig.  1708.  (Op|K  ed.  Jlieron.  a  Prato,  Yeion.  1741s 
fi  Tb.  C  noo-xctXiOK  il  CbroDlooB  pMcfade,  ed.  Oar.  du  FrMM  JOom.  du  Octnge.  Par.  1638.  £  ZwL 
JHndorf,  Bonn.  1888.  9  Th.  Thsoj^ans$  Ovnfinor^  Xpopoyptt/^a,  &  nods  Goari  et  O^mb^iU 
Par.  1666.  Yen.  1789.  t  8)  Ammiatnu  MarotOiMU,  Bcmm  gaat  L  XXZL  ed.  JSmesU.  Lpa.  177& 
1885.  ZtMimiM,  iaropia  via,  ad.  RMt&maUr.  Jjf^  1781  /m«.  JSoUwr,  Bonn.  3887.  [Tba  Oreek 
Eccles.  Hbtoriaa  bj  Ensebi  Tbeod.  Soerat  Soaom.  and  Eragrina,  hare  bean  newly  translated  and  pnb- 
Itobed,  with  lives  oi  ih»  vaihcin,  in  6  toIb.  8voi  Lond.  1848-6.] 

Most  of  the  public  ori^al  documents  are  contained  in  the  acts  of  coun- 
cils and  the  imperial  codes.  Eusebius  was  influenced  ia  the  history  of  his 
own  times  at  least  by  gratitude,  (a)  His  Ecclesiastical  History  was  freely 
translated,  and  continued  to  the  time  of  the  translator  by  Ruftnus  (395).  Q>) 
Among  the  Greeks  it  was  continued  by  the  adYOcate,  Socrates  Scholcuticus 
(806-489X  and  Eermias  Sogommru  (828-428).  The  former  was  a  candid  and 
plain  writer;  the  latter  was  fUl  of  monastic  notions,  and  wrote  in  a  florid 
style.  Both  were  completed  by  Theodarettu,  bishop  of  Cyrus,  with  a  great 
abundance  of  theological  learning  (825-427).  (e)  :*  All  of  these  were  com- 
posed in.  the  spirit  of  the  ascendant  party  in  the  Church.  The  Eodesiastical 
History  of  Philostorgim  (800-425),  is  a  panegyric  upon  the  Yanqnished  par- 
ty, and  is  preserYed  only  in  the  extracts  made  by  Photius.  Evagrius^  a  dis- 
tinguished adYocate  of  Antioch,  continued  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church 
(481-^94)  with  special  attention  to  political  circumstances,  and  an  extreme 
passion  for  orthodoxy.  Extracts  fi*om  Socrates,  Bozomen,  and  Theodoret, 
are  preserred  in  a  manuscript  work  of  Theodoras  Lector^  and  fragments  of 
his  continuation  of  Socrates  (until  518)  haYc  been  preserYed  by  Nieephorus. 
The  history  of  Nicephorus  Callistitu  (which  at  first  consisted  of  twenty-tliree 
books,  and  reached  to  the  year  911,  but  now  conmsts  of  only  eighteen  books, 
extending  to  the  year  610),  was  compiled  in  the  fourteenth  century  from 
older  historical  writings  and  original  dooumoits  in  the  church  of  St  Sophia. 
It  was  written  in  an  elegant  style,  and  its  sentiments  are  honestly  expressed, 
but  it  is  characterized  by  s^rility  and  superstition.  Sulpieius  SeventSj  at 
first  a  lawyer,  and  afterwards  a  presbyter  in  Gaul,  wrote  a  concise  summary 
of  uniYersal  history  (until  400)  with  a  strong  ecclesiastical  spirit,  but  it  is 
important  only  for  what  relates  to  his  own  times,  and  to  eYents  occurrilig  in 
his  own  Yidnity.  The  Easter^Ohroniels  (written  until  864,  under  Constan- 
tius,  but  with  later  additions  until  628,  under  Heraolius)  is  principally  a  cal- 
culation of  the  passoYers  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  but  it  is  enllYened 
by  a  chronicle  in  which  many  singular  documents  and  accounts  are  communi- 
cated in  a  simple  style,  and  in  an  ecclesiastical  spirit.  Theophanes  Confessor 
wrote  a  continuation  of  an  older  chronicle  down  to  his  own  time  (285-818X 
and  with  much  learning  made  use  of  original  documents  which  would  other- 
wise haYe  been  lost.  His  work  is  perYaded  by  the  spirit  of  a  monk  and  of 
a  martyr  to  his  zeal  for  image  worship.  Among  the  last  of  the  heathen  his- 
torians, Ammianus  MareeUinus^  in  those  portions  of  his  history  of  the  em- 
pire which  are  extant  (libb.  14-81.  858-878),  has  recorded  the  ecclesiastical 
eYents  of  that  period  with  the  impartiality  and  sound  common  sense  of  a  sol 

a)  SooraL  H.  eoa  1, 1. 

I)  JS.  J.  KUmumI,  da  Bn£,  Ens.  interprets  L  IL  Ger.  1888. 

0)  i!  A.  noUhawtn^  de  fontibnsy'qnibns  Socr.  Sos.  et  Tbeod.  nsl  sont  Ooett  ISSOc  < 
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dier,  and  ZoBirnvs^  a  court  officer  under  Theodoeios  II.,  Las  described  ^n  de- 
tail 284-410)  with  minute  art  the  dark  shades  in  the  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian  emperors. 


CHAP.  L— VICTORY  AND  DEFEAT  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

J.  G,  BBsSfmann,  ralnft  enpentltlcmis  poganae.  Yit  1788. 4^  &  T.  RiSbdigw^  de  statu. paganoram 
■ob.  Impi  Christ  post  Const  Yrat  1S3&  BeugnoL  (before  %  46w) 

§  93.     CoTistantine  and  hu  Sons. 

I.  Whataver  relates  to  them  In  JSuteb,  and  Zo8imus.—lL  Martini^  d.  EInf&l  f.  d.  chr.  BeL  als 
StaatsreL  dorch  Constant  M&nch.  1818.  4.  MansOt  Leben  Const  BreeL  1817.  JSUtf  de  oommnta- 
tlone,  qnam  Craist  anctore  sodetas  chr.  snbiit  Tn^.  ad  Bh.  1818.  4  {Buc)  Benksehr.  b.  Ehrenrett 
Const  (Zeltacfar.  £  d.  Oeistllehk.  d.  Erzb.  Freybtirg.  1829.  P.  8.)  Armdt,  fi.  Const  n.  s.  Yerh.  z. 
CbrlBtenth.  (Tab.  Qnartalschr.  1884  P.  &)    [Etteeb,  Pamphilua,  life  of  (/onst  In  4  books.    New 

transL  Iiond.  1841  8.] 

« 

As  fiut  as  he  conid  wisely  do  so,  and  by  all  the  means  which  an  absolate 
monarch  can  bring  to  bear  upon  his  favorite  plans,  Constantine  gradually  be- 
stowed upon  the  Church  security,  wealth,  priyileges,  and  every  thing  which 
oould  make  it  attractive.  By  the  arts  of  state  policy,  the  contest  be- 
tween the  rulers  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  division  of  the  empire  had 
been  identified  with  that  between  the  andent  gods  and  the  crucified  Re- 
deemer. No  sooner  had  this  been  decided  by  the  complete  destruction  of 
Licinius  (828),  than  C<m$tant%ne  openly  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  whole 
Roman  world  once  more  united  in  one  common  religion.  He,  however,  free- 
ly acknowledged  the  right  of  all  those  who  desired,  to  persevere  in  their  ad- 
herence to  the  obsolete  superstition.  Only  a  few  temples  in  the  East  were 
despoiled,  that  their  ornaments  might  be  used  to  adorn  the  new  Christian 
Rome ;  some  others  were  destroyed  on  account  of  the  immoralities  practised 
in  them,  (a)  and  a  law  against  sacrifices  (b)  was  probably  directed  merely 
against  such  immoralities,  or  was  never  executed.  The  emperor  still  re- 
mained Fonttfex  Maximtu^  and  some  of  his  enactments  indicate  that  he  hon- 
ored, or  at  least  feared  the  magical  arts  of  the  old  paganism,  (e)  Political 
interests  seemed  imperatively  to  require  that  Christianity  should  be  estab- 
lished as  the  religion  of  the  State,  that  those  religious  questions  which  were 
then  producing  innumerable  divisions  might  be  decided.  That  Constantine, 
however,  acted  in  these  measures  from  a  sincere  attachment  to  Christianity, 
is  evident  from  what  he  did  before  the  chivalrous  emperor  had  degenerated 
into  the  tyrant,  and  from  his  interest  in  those  ecclesiastical  matters  with 
which  the  mere  policy  of  the  ruler  could  have  had  no  connection.  The 
same  sign  which  had  originally  given  him  the  victory  (Labarum,  812),  (d) 
had  also  conducted  him  to  universal  dominion,  and  he  therefore  regarded 
himself  as  the  favorite  of  Heaven,  called  to  secure  an  equal  dominion  for  the 


a)  Euteb,  Ylte  Const  II,  65-60. 

V)  According  to  a  refbrenee  which  Constans  made  to  It  (e)  and  JSateib.  Yita  Const  II,  45. 
e)  Constlt  de  hamspldnae  nsn.  a.  8S1.  L.  i:    CML  Thtod,  de  pagan.  (XYI,  la)    Zotim,  II,  29. 
d)  XutO),  Ylte  Const  I,  87-Sl.    Laekint  de  morttb.  &  44.    Sotom,  I,  8.    R^fin,  I,  9.    Qcmp 
Vagariif  Fanegyr.  Const  o;  li.—ireinichen^  Excarai  I.  ad  Yltem  Const 
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cross  of  Christ.  And  yet  he  was  not  restrained  from  desecrating  that  yer^ 
cross  hy  hands  deeply  imbmed  in  blood,  in  the  blood  of  his  own  son  (826). 
That  he  remained  among  the  catechumens,  and  never  received  baptism  until 
the  year  in  which  he  died  (887),  is  accounted  for  by  a  reference  to  a  super- 
stitious opinion  then  prevalent  among  many  Ohrii^tians.  Not  only  has  the 
Church  from  gratitude  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  the  Great,  but  even 
heathenism  luus  given  him  a  place  among  its  divinities.  While  acquiring  and 
maintaining  his  authority,  he  won  many  battles,  formed  a  system  of  govern- 
ment which  acted  witli  all  the  regularity  of  an  artificial  machine,  built  a 
metropolis  for  the  world  in  a  position  the  most  admirable  of  any  on  earth, 
and  lived  to  experience  and  to  deserve  many  misfortunes.  In  one  respect  he 
was  certainly  great  or  fortunate,  for  when  seated  in  the  highest  position  then 
attainable,  he  seems  to  have  understood  what  the  necessities  of  his  age  re- 
quired. His  sons  followed  out  and  even  extended  the  political  system  and 
favorite  plans  he  had  bequeathed  to  tJiem.  The  temples  were  closed,  and 
those  who  should  venture  to  sacrifice  were  threatened  with  death,  (e)  In 
Kome  alone  an  asylum  for  the  ancestral  gods  was  allowed  to  remain,  as  a 
special  favor  solemnly  conceded  to  the  m^esty  of  the  Roman  people.  (/) 

§  94,    Juliamia  Apostata, 

L  Juliani  0pp.  (Misopogon,  CaAsares,  Oratloncs,  Gpp.)  et  CyrUU  AUso,  c  Jolton.  L  X  ed.  Span- 
hem,  Lpa.  1608.  2  Th.  £  Jvk  Epp.  Aocednnt  fragnu  breviora,  ed.  EeyUr^  Mog.  1888w  The  aeriee  of 
Christian  hunpoona  begina  with  Oregorii  Kcuk  in  Jolian.  apoat  invectivae  daae.  The  pagan  pane- 
gyrics with  Libaniti^f  especially  with  his  Oratlo  parcntalis.  A  true  and  fair  accoant  in  Ammian, 
Mare,  XXL-XXV,  8. 

II.  n:  p.  C.  JTenk^  de  TheoL  Jnl.  Helmst  1777. 4  (0pp.  1802.  pk  SSSaa.)  A.  Keander^  JnL  n.  s. 
Zeltalter.  Lp&  1S12.  (JSohloMer'M  Bco.  in  d.  Jen.  L.  Z.  Jan.  16ia  p.  12180.)  Idem,  [H.  of  the  Chr. 
BeL  and  Church.  yoL  IL  pp.  86-67.]  C  U.  van  Eenoerden,  de  Jnl  rel.  chr.  hoste  eodemqne  vln- 
dloe.  Lngd.  1827.  O.  F.  Wiffffera,  Jul  d.  Abtr.  (I1Igen*8  Zeltschr.  1887.  vol  YII.  pi  1.)  JL  Sehvtiet 
de  phll  et  morib.  Jnl  Strals.  1889.  4  V.&  Th^elt  de  Jul  Imp.  cbristianismi  contemtore  et  osorek 
Tub.  1644.  [A  short  account  of  the  Life  of  Jnl  tlie  Ap.  Lond.  1682. 12.  Life  of  Jul  Lond.  1682.  8. 
Two  Orations  of  J.  transl  Lond.  179a  8.] 

Julian  had  heen  educated  for  the  Christian  priesthood,  hnt  he  had  learned 
to  regard  Christianity  as  a  tissue  of  subtle  formulas,  and  as  a  religion  of  sla- 
very. The  victory  it  had  acquired  over  the  religion  of  his  ancestors  he  as- 
cribed to  the  violent  measures  of  him  who  had  been  the  murderer  of  his 
father^s  family.  By  an  acquaintance  wi&  the  poets  of  antiquity  and  the 
philosophers  of  heathenism,  which  he  had  acquired  in  secret,  he  found  what 
seemed  to  him  a  higher  life.  Having  attaiaed  the  throne  by  a  bold  use  of 
favorable  circumstances  (361),  he  looked  upon  himself  as  destined  by  the 
gods  to  bring  back  the  delightftil  times  of  antiquity.  HiA  religious  views 
were  of  the  New-Flatonic  school,  and  in  his  restoration  of  paganism,  he  in- 
tended to  ingraft  upon  it  all  the  excellencies  of  Christianity.  Christians 
were  removed  f^om  civil  offices,  condemned  to  rebuild  the  temples  which  had 
been  destroyed,  and  excluded  from  all  professorships  in  whidi  the  national 

e)  Constantls  Lex  adv.  sacrlH  a.  841.  L.  8.  Cod^  Theod,  de  pagan.  (XYI,  10.)  CofuianUi  BeM% 
ad  Taunun.  a.  858.  ibid.  L.  4.    . 

/)  L.  8.  Cod,  Theod,  de  pagan.  (XYI,  10.) 
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titerature  was  tanght.  (a)  Even  the  claims  of  justice  were  conceded  in  such 
a  way  as  to  favor  his  hostile  design ;  all  sects  were  tolerated,  all  banished 
bishops  were  recalled,  and  the  Jews  were  invited  to  rebuild  their  sanctuary. 
Those  who  had  remained  heathen  now  began  to  lift  up  their  heads,  and  the 
ever  venal  multitude  returned  to  their  deserted  temples.  These  very  efforts, 
however,  merely  showed  how  well  Gonstantine  had  understood  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  The  ridicule  and  hatred  of  the  Ohristians  Julian  met  with  the 
weapons  of  a  philosopher  rather  than  with  those  of  a  universal  ruler.  In 
his  controversies  with  the  Galileans,  he  endeavored  especially  to  show  that 
they  wore  condemned  by  their  own  sacred  books  when  they  deified  a  de- 
ceased Jew,  complied  with  the  new  custom  of  honoring  other  deceased  per- 
sons, and  renounced  Judaism.  (()  The  virtues  he  exhibited  in  his  official  duties 
procured  peace  and  esteem  even  from  those  who  personally  disliked  him,  and 
those  differences  which  existed  between  him  and  his  people  did  not  make 
him  a  tyrant  The  more  beautiful  traits  of  the  Greek  national  spirit  could 
not  be  developed  in  him,  but  he  was  nevertheless  a  hero  and  a  philosopher 
on  the  throne,  and  a  pious  and  virtuous  man  in  private  life.  Even  his  de- 
clamatory vanity  was  connected  with  his  high  regard  for  the  free  judgment 
of  his  people.  After  a  busy  reign  of  twenty  months  as  sole  emperor,  and 
after  a  restless  but  fruitless  life,  he  fell  while  yet  a  youth  in  a  battle  with  the 
Persians  (368).  Though  he  passed  away  like  a  flying  cloud,  he  was,  with  the 
exception  of  Athanasius,  the  greatest  man  of  his  century. 

§  96.    Fall  of  Paganism. 

After  Julian,  the  empire  was  governed  by  Ohristian  emperors,  but  hea- 
thenism continued  undisturbed  in  its  civil  re^tions  until  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius  I.  This  monarch  having  conquered  tSie  Goths  and  suppressed  the 
heretics,  felt  bound  also  to  persecute  the  pagans  (881).  It  was  at  this  time 
also  that  Gratianus  had  th^  altar  of  Victory  removed  from  the  hall  of  the 
Roman  senate.  It  was  in  vain  that  Symmachus,  in  the  name  of  the  senators, 
implored  that  an  altar  with  which  the  early  and  happy  recollections  of  so 
many  venerable  flEithers  were  connected,  and  already  so  dear  even  to  the  ten- 
derest  youth,  might  be  spared.  In  vain  did  he  plead  in  the  name  of  the 
eternal  city  itself,  that  in  the  present  uncertain  condition  of  things,  the  usages 
of  their  ancestors  might  be  respected,  and  a  reli^on  under  which  they  had 
conquered  the  world  might  not  be  exterminated,  (a)  In  the  exercise  of  his 
power  as  sole  ruler  (892),  Theodosius  proclaimed  every  form  of  idolatry  a 
crime,  and  every  attempt  to  learn  the  secrets  of  the  future  by  animal  sacri- 
fices, high  treason,  (h)  Those  enthusiastio  teachers  who  relied  wholly  upon 
the  spiritual  power  of  the  gospel  to  overcome  all  its  opponents,  were  out- 
numbered by  the  zealots  who  urged  the  emperor,  as  a  matter  of  conscience, 

a)  JuL  Epw  48.  Afnmian.  Mart,  XXII,  la  Oro9ii,  Hlit  YII,  80.  The  mbimdentuiding  in 
Somtm.  y,  la.    Soerak  III,  12.    Ihaod&ret  Hist  eoc.  Ill,  a 

5)  Marqais  ^ArgwMy  Defense  da  paganiane  par  PEmp.  JqHad.  Ber.  17S4.  ed.  &  1769. 

a)  Symmaehi  L  X.'Ep.  $L  (Ed.  Pstmm,  Neost  Nem.  168a) 

ft)  Lw  19l  Cod,  Theod,  de  pagan.  (XYI,  'i(i,)—Shnffken^  de  Theodosli  H.  in  rem  cbr.  oierlUaL 
Lttgd.  188S> 
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to  destroy  paganism  by  fire  and  sword.  The  popnlace  were  excited  by  vio> 
lent  monks  to  rise  against  the  temples.  It  was  to  no  porpose  that  Ltbanitu 
eloquently  interceded  for  those  edifices  which  he  had  just  assisted  Julian-  to 
embellish,  (e)  A  few  of  the  more  beaatiM  ancient  temples  were  saved,  to  be 
converted  into  chnrches.  When  the  m3r8terions  Serapion  at  Alexandria  was 
destroyed,  and  the  statne  of  the  god  was  broken  to  pieces,  the  Egyptians 
expected,  ac^rding  to  an  ancient  prophecy,  that  the  world  would  sink  back 
into  its  original  chaos,  (d)  Philosophy  sought  consolation  in  magical  arts, 
and  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  power  of  Christianity  was  destined  to 
extinction  daring  the  year  899.  (e)  The  heathen  oracles  withheld  their  re- 
sponses, and  the  Sibylline  books  were  consumed  in  the  flames.  Before  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  idolatry  was  completely  exterminated  in  every 
part  of  the  Eastern  empire.  In  the  West,  where  the  continual  incurrions 
of  the  barbarians  rendered  the  emperor's  authority  less  effective,  it  was  found 
impossible  wholly  to  put  down  the  worship  of  the  gods,  to  whose  vengeance 
the  devastation  of  the  empire  was  ascribed.  Hence,  after  Rome  had  been 
plundered  by  the  barbarians,  Augustine  (426)  and  Orosius  (417)  found  it  ne- 
cessary, by  labored  apologies,  to  prove  that  Ohristianity  was  not  responsible 
for  the  calamities  of  the  times,  the  former  taking  the  ground  that  the  whole 
history  of  the  world  was  only  a  development  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  con- 
ditioned by  the  opposition  of  men.  (/)  The  great  multitude  indeed  followed 
where  fortune  and  power  led  the  way,  but  Augustine  found  by  experience, 
as  libanius  had  intimated,  that  it  was  easier  to  exclude  the  gods  from  tho 
temples,  than  from  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  that  Jesus  was  not  often 
sought  for  from  disinterested  motives,  (ff)  Heathenism  maintained  its  ground 
only  here  and  there  in  some  remote  districts  (paganismus,  868),  where  it  was 
protected  by  the  rustic  simplicity  and  honesty  of  its  votaries,  in  particular 
individuals  or  families  of  an  exalted  character,  and  in  the  schools  of  philoso- 
phy. A  few  philosophers  feU  a  sacrifice  to  the  frantic  zeal  of  the  Christian 
populace.  The  learned  and  amiable  Hypatia^  who  presided  over  the  New- 
Platonic  school  of  Alexandria,  was  horribly  murdered  in  a  church,  not  with- 
out guilt  on  the  part  of  Cyril  the  bishop.  (A)  Heathenism,  however,  from 
its  very  nature,  could  never  attain  ascendency  by  its  martyrdoms.  Jus- 
tinian L  destroyed  its  last  intellectual  hold,  by  abolishuig  the  schools  of  phi- 
losophy, and  he  annihilated  even  those  secret  vestiges  of  it  in  Home  which 
had  become  concealed  under  an  indifference  to  all  external  forms  of  wor- 
ship, {i)    Photius  alone  preferred  a  voluntary  baptism  of  blood  in  defence 


e)  Ont  ad  llieodofl.  tir\p  r&v  UpSov,  0pp.  ed.  ReUke.  Tb.  II.  More  complete:  Noyhs  S.  Pa- 
tnim  Graea  Saeci  IT.  ddeotoa,  ne.  L,  de  Sinner,  Par.  1842. 

(f)'RH^tni,H.6co.Il,S3-aO.    £fiMro<L  Y,  IS. 

e)  Sowm,  YI,  85.    AugutUn.  de  ar.  DeL  XVIII,  08. 

/)  Auffuek  de  dvitate  DeL  L  XXH  a  eomment  Ja.  L.  Vtnia  et  Coqwtel^  Hamb.  1662.  9  Th. 
J.  win  GomUf  de  Aug.  Apologeta  see.  IL  de  Cir.  Dei  Ainst  18SS.  Pauli  OroHi  adr.  Paganos  bis- 
torlar.  L.  YIL  (Hormeeda  mnndi,  Moeidtia)  reo.  Big.  Eawrkampt  Lngd.  1788. 4  TA,d6  Moemer, 
do  Qroa.  vita  ^nsqae  HIat.  Hbiia  Ber.  1844 

g)  Libaru  0pp.  toL  IL  p.  177.  Aug,  Serai.  62.  in  £7.  Ja  tr.  2S,  10.  h)  Soerat  YII,  15.->-  Tr«rfie> 
dorf^  de  Hyp.  pblloeopba  Dfia.  lY.  Ylt  174&  4  M&neh^  Hypatla.  (Venn.  Scfariften.  Lndwlgsbw 
1828.  Tol  L) 

0  Procopil,  nist  arcana  c.  U.  Theophan,  Chronogr.  ad  ann.  522.  Comp.  Agafhiae  Hist  II,  80. 
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of  freedom,  to  a  oonstrained  baplism  in  behalf  of  Christiamty ;  and  the 
Mainottes^  in  their  mountain  homes,  defended  at  the  same  time  their  own 
Eberties  and  the  ancient  gods  of  Sparta.  80  many  religions  phrases  and  fes- 
tiyals  connected  -with  idolatry  were  preserved  at  Bome,  that  it  may  more 
properly  be  said  to  have  been  incorporated  into  the  life  of  the  Ohnrch  than 
abolished.  The  last  adherents  of  the  ancient  fiiith  were  fonnd  in  the  seventh 
century,  inhabiting  some  remote  valleya  of  the  Italian  islands. 

§  96.    Massaliam  and  Hypsistarians, 

X  JiPpiph,  ha/er,  80.  OyriiL  Alex.  d«  adoratioDO  In  aplilta  et  verit  L  III.  (Par.  Th.  L  pu  98.) 
Oregor,  Nob,  Orat.  XTIIL  %  5.  (Opp.  p^  88a)    Oregor.  JTyts,  adr.  Ennom.  L  IL  (Tb.  II.  p.  440.) 

IL  UUmann^  de  Hypstotariia.  Ueldell).  18Sa  4.  On  the  other  aide:  Boehmert  de  Hypa.  Praefii* 
tns  eat  Neander.  BetoL  1884  together  with  Tariooa  repUea. 

Many  persons  had  no  confidence  in  the  ancient  gods,  who  nevertheless 
had  no  faith  in  Christ.  These  were  indifferent  abont  what  might  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  great  straggle  for  religion,  or  withont  professiog  adherence  to  any 
particular  Deil^,  they  contented  themselves  with  the  most  general  forms  of 
piety.  The  more  sincere  portion  of  this  class  longed  for  some  religions  fel- 
lowship, and  therefore  associated  themselves  together.  Accordingly,  the 
Masaalians  of  Syria  and  Palestine  (Enchites,  Enphemites,  Sfoo-fjdciff,  and  in 
Africa  Ooelicolae),  conceded,  indeed,  that  there  might  be  many  gods,  but 
actually  worshipped,  in  their  splendidly  illuminated  oratories,  at  morning 
and  evening  twilight,  only  One  universal  Buler.  The  Eypeistarians  (v^tWtp 
3c^  irpoaKvvovvTts)  of  Cappadocia  can  be  reckoned  in  the  same  class  with 
them,  only  on  the  ground  that  both  were  worshippers  of  but  one  God,  for 
their  peculiar  sentiments  respecting  the  eating  of  meats  and  the  Sabbath  in- 
dicate that  they  must  have  been  a  kind  of  proselytes  of  the  gate.  That  they 
ever  had  any  connection  with  Parsism,  is  very  doubtful.  The  indifference 
of  the  former  class  and  these  latter  sects  of  the  fourth  centuiy  must  have 
disappeared,  after  a  few  generations,  before  the  internal  and  external  power 
of  Christianity. 

§  97.     Chriitianity  under  the  Fer8ian8. 

Christianity  made  no  very  great  progress  in  Persia,  on  account  of  the 
newly  awakened  national  spirit,  the  volatile  character  of  the  people,  and  the 
superficial  knowledge  then  possessed  by  Christians  of  the  Persian  system  of 
reUgjon.  In  the  fourth  century,  however,  Christian  congregations  existed 
in  every  part  of  that  country  under  the  Hetropolitan  of  Seleucia.  But  in 
consequence  of  the  hatred  felt  against  them  by  the  priestly  caste,  who  were 
bound  together  by  the  closest  bonds,  and  some  suspicions  of  a  political  na- 
ture awakened  against  them,  they  became  victims  of  a  persecution,  after  843, 
which  raged  almost  without  interruption  for  a  whole  century,  and  nearly  an- 
nihilated the  Church,  (a)  ITo  parties  bearing  the  name  of  Christian  could 
find  an  asylum  there,  except  those  which  had  been  expelled  from  the  Boman 
empire.  Chasroes  II.  conquered  Jerusalem  (614)  and  put  to  death  all  Chris- 
tians whom  he  found  in  Palestine.    fferacUvs  restored  the  holy  city  to  free- 

a)  JTicMft.  Vita  Conat  IV,  9-18.    Sotom,  II,  9-14    8oer,  YII,  13-91.    Theodar^L  V,  8&  Aete 
Martyr.  Orient  et  Occid.  ed  &  JSl  AMetnanv*.  Bom.  1748.  t  P.  L 
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dom,  and  trinrnphantlj  reinstated  the  cross  in  its  former  glory  (621*628) 
Armenia  fell  at  last  beneath  the  power  of  the  Persians  (429),  but  its  Chris> 
tianity  was  more  heroically  defended  than  its  freedom,  (h) 

§  98.    Abysnnia  and  the  Diaspora, 

The  preservation  of  two  yomig  men  belonging  to  the  murdered  crew  of  a 
Grecian  vessel,  was  the  occasion  of  the  conversion  of  the  Abyssinians.  One 
of  these,  named  Frumentitts,  obtained  inflnence  at  oonrt,  received  episcopal 
ordination  from  the  hands  of  Athanasins  (827),  and  lived  to  see  the  whole 
nation  professing  the  Christian  faith,  (a)  Oosmas,  the  Indian  traveller,  fomid 
(before  686)  Christian  congregations  at  three  different  points  along  the  coast 
o£  the  Hast  Indies,  Thomas  was  honored  by  them  as  their  apostle,  but  they 
must  have  been  originally  composed  of  mercantile  colonies  from  Persia.  (&) 
The  existence  of  a  church  at  Chumdan,  in  China  (after  686),  with  all  that  is 
related  of  it,  is  proved  only  by  a  record  discovered  by  the  Jesuits,  (cy  Ara- 
bia was  furnished  with  an  apostle  with  many  rich  gifts  by  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantius.  But  wherever  Christianity  became  prevalent  in  that  country,  it 
was  violently  assailed  by  the  Jews.  Whole  nomadic  tribes  received  baptism 
at  once  from  the  hermits  of  the  desert,  but  probably  without  much  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  Christianity,  or  further  practice  of  its  precepts. 

§  99.    Mohammad, 

t  The  Koran :  anb.  et  Ut  ed.  Maraeeiua.  Pttav.  lOOa  t  Petenb.  1767. 4.  FHigO,  Lpoi  (1884.) 
1841.  4  Alnt^eda,  (14tli  cent)  Hist  antelakmlca,  anb.  et  lat  ed.  FUUteUr,  Lps.  168L  Devita 
Muhamedlii  arab.  et  lat  ed.  OagnUr^  Ozon.  172&  t  (The  let  Part  of  Abnlfeda's  Ann.  Moelemict, 
anb.  et  lat  ed.  ReUke^  Havn.  1789B8b  6  Th.  4.)  Comp.  J.  y.  Hammer  In  the  Wiener  Jahrb.  1885l 
Tol  60.  January,  Ac.  [The  Konm ;  tzansL  from  the  Arab,  into  Engl,  by  G,  Sale,  Lend.  2829. 1844 
9  Yola.  8.  Selections  from  the  K.  with  an  interwoven  copim.  truisL  frt>m  the  Arab,  with  notesi  oto. 
\>jKW,  XofM.  Lend.  1844  a] 

IL  J.  OiHfnUr,  la  vie  de  Mah.  Amst  1782.  2  Th.  O.  Bush,  Life  of  Mob.  New  York.  1882.  12. 
[W,  Irvinff,  Moh.  and  his  Saccessors.  New  York.  1852.  2  toI&  8.  &  Ockley,  Hist  of  the  Saracens, 
eomprising  the  lives  of  M.  and  his  snooessors,  Aa  4  ed.  Lond.  1847.  8.  A.  Sprtnger,  Life  of  M<^ 
^lUhahaH  12.]— (rareiA  d6  Tbtsy,  Doctrine  et  devoirs  de  la  reL  mosalmane.  Par.  182&  Ch,  For- 
gl&Tt  Mahometanteme  unveiled.  Lond.  1829.  2  vols.  &  DetUnger,  z.  TheoL  des  Korans.  (Tdb.  Zeit- 
Bchr.  1881.  P.  2.)  J.  v,  JTammwr-PurgOaU,  Moh.  d.  Prophet  Lp&  1887.  Comp.  Umbreti,  in  d. 
Btfid.  n.  Krlt  1841.  P.  1.  G,  WeU^  Moh.  de  Proph.  Btnttg.  1848.  \W,IL  NtdU,  The  Moham.  Sys- 
tem of  Theology.  Lond.  1828.  ^.^—Tychten,  qnatenns  M.  alisrum  relL  sectatores  toleraverit? 
(Gmmtt  Soc;  Goett  CHass.  Hist  Th.  XV.  p.  1528a.)  MNUtr,  Yerh.  In  welchem  nach  d.  Koran  J.  C 
za  M.  Bteht  (T&b.  Qaartalschr.  1880.  P.  1.)  A.  Geigw,  was  hat  M.  ans  dem  Jndenth.  aoi^ommen? 
Bonn.  1888.  C  F,  Geroek,  (?hrl8toIogle  d.  Koran.  Hamb.  1889.  [R,  PridMua^  Nature  of  Impostors 
in  the  life  of  M.  Lond.  8va  R,  Martyn^  Controv.  Tracts  on  Chr.  and  Mahommedanlnn.  ed.  & 
Lm,  Lond.  1624  ^  J,  R  WhUtt  Comparison  of  Moham.  and  Chr.  Hampton  Leett  Lond.  S.  WiT, 
Thompton,  Praot  PhlL  of  the  Mohammedans,  tnnsL  from  the  Per.  of  Jany  Muh.  Atdad,  Lond. 
1889.  a    Art  in  Kitto*s  Jonnsl  of  BibL  Lit  vol  L] 

The  Arabians  were  a  free,  warlike,  and  imaginative  people,  subsisting 


h)  FUsamu,  History  of  Yartan,  trsnsL  by  NmunatUK  Lond.  188a  4  p.  12s&  Saint  Martin, 
($  <«.  note  d.)  TtaH  L  p.  806aiL  Th.  IL  p.  4728B. 

a)  Bif/hk  1, 9,~^obi  Ludoyi  Hist  Aethioplca.  Fre£  1881.  C  III,  2.  and  (hntr.  ad  H.  Aeth.  IK 
1091.  t  p.  58883. 

I)  Ootmat,  Toroypcuffia  x^iffrioviK^.  {Moni^aueon^  Collectio  nova  PP.  graec  Par.  170&  t  Th. 
IL)  L.  IIL  p.  17a  L  XL  p.  886.  comp.  PhUostarg.  Ill,  14 

e)  Kircheri  China  Ulustnta.  Bom.  1667.  C  p.  48s& 
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open  their  flookB,  and  with  only  a  few  commercial  towns.  TVith  no  literary 
caltivation,  they  took  great  delight  in  a  poetic  language.  From  the' most 
ancient  times,  the  Oaaha  at  Mecca,  originally  consecrated  to  the  worship  of 
the  one  God,  had  heen  the  national  sanctaary,  hnt  more  recently  each  trihe  had 
possessed  a  deity  for  itself.  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Parsism,  had  severally 
found  entrance  into  Arabia,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  them  to  he  com- 
bined or  exchanged  the  one  for  the  other.  Mohammed  (b.  571)  belonged  to 
the  race  of  Ishmael,  the  tribe  of  the  Koreish,  and  the  family  of  Hashem, 
whose  business  it  was  by  inheritance  to  take  charge  of  the  Caaba.  He  was 
originally  a  merchant  and  a  herdsman,  of  a  quiet  temperament,  with  very 
little  indication  of  his  future  character,  though  frequently  lost  in  religious 
reveries.  AH  at  once  he  began  (611)  to  proclaim :  "  There  is  no  God  but 
God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet."  On  this  fundamental  principle  was 
constructed  a  system  of  faith  and  morals,  which  combined  together  the  four 
forms  of  religion  prevalent  among  his  people.  Mohammed  was  acquainted 
with  these  only  as  he  had  found  them  in  his  intercourse  with  men— Judaism 
in  its  Talmudic,  and  the  life  of  Jesus  in  its  apocryphal  form.  His  professed 
object  was  to  re-establish  the  religion  of  Abraham,  the  great  ancestor  of  his 
nation ;  and  as  he  regarded  Judaism  and  Christianity  as  divine  revelations, 
be  in  the  Koran  honored  their  founders  with  legends  of  their  miracles.  His 
opinion  respecting  what  he  called  the  later  corruptions  of  these  systems,  be- 
came gradually  more  intolerant,  and  was  aggravated  with  respect  to  the 
Jews  by  motives  of  personal  hatred.  It  became  still  more  developed,  as  he 
advanced  beyond  the  idea  of  a  national  toward  that  of  a  universal  religion — 
an  Islam^  without  which  there  was  no  salvation.  His  system  of  religious 
ethics  demanded  stated  seasons  and  forms  of  prayer,  fastings  and  ablutions, 
almsgiving,  a  pUgrimage  to  Mecca,  an  earnest  contention  for  the  faith,  and  a 
willingness  to  die  in  its  behalf.  A  confidence  in  the  doctrine  of  an  absolute 
predestination,  raised  the  courage  of  a  brave  people  by  inducing  them  joy- 
fully to  surrender  themselves  to  the  will  of  the  Almighty.  He  prohibited 
his  followers  the  use  of  wine,  but  indenmified  them  by  an  unrestrained 
allowance  of  sexual  pleasures.  The  prospect  of  sensual  enjoyments  in  an* 
other  world  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  this  system,  and  adapted  it  solely  to 
man's  sensuous  and  intellectual  nature.  He  then  presented  it  to  his  fellow- 
men  with  all  the  peremptoriness  of  a  direct  revelation  from  heaven,  and  in 
all  the  fanciful  richness  of  the  popular  poetry.  Few  in  his  native  city  were 
disposed  to  put  confidence  in  his  messages,  and  he  was  even  obliged  to  escape 
the  swords  of  his  fellow-citizens  by  flying  (July  15  th,  622,  Hedschra)  to  Me- 
dina. By  bold  predatory  expeditions  from  this  place,  he  conquered  a  part 
of  Arabia,  and  the  remaining  portion  was  convinced  by  his  success  that  he 
was  indeed  an  apostle  of  God.  His  personal  appearance  was  remarkably  pre- 
possessing ;  he  was  eloquent,  enthusiastic  in  piety,  as  well  as  artful  in  policy, 
BO  bold  in  his  measures  that  he  even  resorted  to  assassination  to  effect  them, 
yet  ordinarily  just  and  magnanimous  enough  to  be  esteemed  by  an  adoring 
people  as  a  messenger  firom  Gk)d.  In  his  private  life  he  was  faithful,  sincere, 
and  temperate,  though  addicted  to  women.  "When  first  called  of  Gk>d  to  his 
work,  he  CQuld  neither  read  nor  write ;  his  travels  could  nave  given  no  great 
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information,  and  most  of  what  he  knew  he  had  acquired  at  Mecca,  to  which 
pilgrims  resorted  from  the  whole  oriental  world.  He  professed  to  receive  his 
revelations,  as  occasion  called  fbr  them,  from  the  lips  of  the  ^ngei  Gahrielf 
in  inspired  lasgoage,  though  in  the  day  of  his  prosperity  they  were  not  with- 
out a  remarkable  adaptation  to  his  desires.  They  were  preserved  sometimes 
in  popular  tradition,  and  sometimes  in  detached  mannsoript  fragments,  nntil 
two  years  after  his  death,  when  they  were  collected  as  holy  scriptnres  (Al- 
koran)  by  Ahibehr.  This  prophet,  poet,  priest  and  king  of  Arabia,  died  (682) 
in  the  midst  of  his  plans  of  conquest,  from  the  effects  of  a  slow  poison  given 
him  to  test  his  prophetic  powers. 

§  100.     Victories  of  Islam. 

Oelmer^  des  effetB  de  U  rel.  de  Mob.  pendant  les  trots  ]kreiB.  BldQ]«&  Pir.  ISIQ.  MIt  Zoa.  dm 
VerC  T.  R  D.  M.  FrkC  1810.  J.  J,  D^tUnger^  Hofa.  BeL  n«di  Ihrer  Bntwiekj.  o.  fhran  MnllniiMi. 
MQnch.  188& 

To  his  successors  the  Caliphs^  Mohammed  left  the  assurance  that  God  had 
given  them  the  world  to  be  conquered  for  Mam.  This  system  had  even  then, 
in  its  various  sects,  been  developed  in  some  splendid  forms  of  life.  The  Ro- 
man empire  had  become  debased  by  effeminacy;  and  the  oriental  Church  was 
split  up  into  factions.  But  a  religious  entimsiasm  which  ias  seized  the 
sword,  cannot  be  overcome,  at  least  by  ordinary  armies,  and  Ohristianity  had 
hitherto  been  far  from  cultivating  the  military  virtues.  The  Arabians  suc- 
cessively conquered  Egypt  and  Syria  before  640,  Persia  before  651,  and  the 
African  provinces  before  707.  With  extreme  difficulty  Oonstantinople  with- 
stood the  storm.  The  conditions  on  which  the  patriarch  Sophronius  had  sur- 
rendered Jerusalem  (637),  were  generaDy  complied  with  by  the  Saracens,  so 
far  as  they  referred  to  the  Christian  population.  Christians  were'  tolerated 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religion  on  the  payment  of  a  poll-tax,  but  many  of 
them  renounced  their  faith,  and  followed  the  fortune  of  their  conquerors. 
Mohammed  defended  Jesus  from  the  attempts  of  Christians  to  deify  him,  and, 
according  to  a  prevalent  tradition,  Christ  is  at  his  second  advent  to  become 
the  last  Caliph.  The  efforts  of  the  Christian  apologists  were  confined  prind* 
pally  to  a  defence  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  of  the  doctrine  that  God 
could  not  be  the  author  of  evil.  The  only  reply  of  the  Mnssulmen  was  with 
their  swords. 


CHAP.  II.— THEOLOGY  AND  SCIENCE. 

§  101.     Conflicts  and  Sources  of  Ecclesiastieal  Life, 

As  the  various  parties  became  developed  within  the  Church,  the  latter 
was  necessarily  urged  to  a  more  precise  determination  of  the  essential  arti- 
cles of  its  faith.  The  unity  of  the  Church,  which  had  been  externally  estab- 
lished, operated  unfavorably  to  an  unrestrained  diversity  of  opinions.  No 
sooner  had  the  conmion  external  enemies  of  the  Church  been  overoomcy  than 
its  consciousness  of  essential  unity  became  so  obscured  by  the  rancor  of  indi- 
ridual  parties,  that  not  only  elements  foreign  to  Christianity,  b«t  some  of 
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the  mere  modes  in  which  real  Ohristianity  was  reoeiyed,  were  rejected  by  the 
Charoh.  Indeed  it  was  for  a  long  time  uncertain  which  of  the  parties  in 
this  contest  would  prove  to  be  the  Catholic  Chnrch.  The  passions  of  the 
people  and  of  the  government  were  enlisted  in  the  ooQfliot.  The  natural  de- 
velopment of  the  eoclesiastioal  spirit  was  determined  by  mechanical  majori- 
ties and  imperial  decisions.  The  Oriental  Ohurch  endeavored  to  fathom  the 
mystery  of  the  divine,  whOe  the  Western  attempted  rather  to  explore  the 
abyss  of  the  human  nature.  The  whole  literature  of  the  Church  was  in- 
volved in  these  theological  disputes,  which  became,  especially  in  the  East, 
central  objects  in  the  history  not  merely  of  the  Church,  but  of  the  empire. 
Tradition  and  the  Scriptures  were  as  usual  regarded  as  the  standard  of  au- 
thority, but  while  individuals  sought  salvation  only  in  the  word  of  God,  the 
living  voice  and  opinion  of  the  Church  became  in  practice  more  and  more  in- 
fluential. Vineentius  of  Lirinum  (d.  about  450)  proposed  that  the  tradition 
which  could  plead  in  its  behalf  the  established  usage  of  the  primitive  Church 
and  universal  consent  as  the  conditions  of  its  proper  organic  progress,  in  op- 
position to  all  heretical  innovations  and  ecclesiastical  rigidity,  should  be 
regarded  as  the  warrant  and  the  standard  of  the  true  &ith.  (a)  Those  por- 
tions of  the  sacred  writings  which  had  been  subjects  of  suspicion  at  an  early 
period,  were  still  exposed  by  many  in  the  time  of  Eusebius.  (b)  But  the 
unity  of  the  Church  rendered  it  indispensable  that  all  portions  should 
be  agreed  respecting  its  sacred  writings,  and  accordingly  near  the  dose  of  the 
fourth  century  the  disputed  books  were  almost  universally  received.  We 
have,  however,  no  well  authenticated  law  on  the  subject  of  the  canon,  with 
the  exception  of  a  decree  passed  by  an  African  synod,  which  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  in  other  countries  as  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  Church. 
Various  translations  were  in  use  among  the  Latin  portions  of  the  Church ; 
one  of  these,  the  Italc^  used  at  Borne,  was,  at  the  request  of  the  Bishop  Da- 
masus,  amended  by  Jerome^  and  in  connection  with  a  version  of  the  received 
text  of  the  Old  Testament,  maintained  its  position  and  found  acceptance  in 
spite  of  much  opposition. 

I.  The  Asian  Contbovebst.         , 

L  1)  Eeepecting  some  fragmento  of  th«  writings  of  Ari\M% :  FabricU  BtbL  gr.  Th.  YIIL  jx  800& 
esp.  Ep.  lid  EoBeb.  Nloom.  (In  ^ipk.  haer.  69,  8.  Thsodor^  H.  eoe.  I,  &.)  Ep.  ad  Alezandr.  A 
fragzo.  from  the  6c(Acia  (In  Athan.  d.  Synod.  AtIol  et  Belenc.  0pp.  Tb.  L  p.  SSSa)  PhUottorgiua 
(1 92.)  Fragmenta  Arlanor.  about  883.  {Ang.  Maji  N.  CoIL  Rom.  1828.  Th.  III.)  2)  Partaking  the 
least  of  a  partiaan  character:  Afhancuiuiy  EuMbiuSf  and  Socrates.  A  partisan  treatise:  Epiph, 
haer.  09.  78.  79flL 

II.  Waieh,  Hist  d.  Ketserelen.  toL  II.  III.  Trawua,  Storla  critlca  della  vita  di  Aria  Ven.  17i«. 
(Stark)  Vera.  e.  Oeach.  d.  Arlanlsm.  BrL  1788.  Jlfohler^  Athan.  d.  Oroaac  a.  d.  Kirche  seiner  Zelt 
Mislnz.  1897. 2  Tola.  L.  Lattge^  in  Illgens  Zeitschr.  1884a.  vol  IV.  pt  2.  toL  Y.  pt  L—  WeUer^  Eestl- 
tatio  verae  chronolog.  renim  ez  oontrov.  Arianis  lode  ab  a.  826  nsqqe  ad  a.  850  asortenim.  Frcf.  1827. 
—F,  G.  BaiWf  d.  chr.  Lb  r.  d.  Drelelnigk.  vl  Menschw.  Oottea.  Tub.  1841.  Th.  I,  p.  806«a.  G.  A. 
JieUr,  li.  y.  d.  Trtn.  yoI.  L  p.  UMsa    J.  A.  Domer,  Entwlcklangsgesch.  d.  L  y.  d.  Person  Cbr.  In  d. 

a)  Commonltorlam  ypto  cath.  fide!  anUqnltate  et  nnlyorsltate  ady.  prcrfknas  omninm  haer.  noy|* 
tateai  Denao  ed.  ffenog.  Yrat  1889. 

h)  H.  t«&  ni|  &  yi,  25:  6fto\ayovfAtwa,  hrriXtySfAtra,  r^o. 
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enten  4  Jahrta.  1845.  Part  IL  [J.  K  Newman^  The  Arians  of  the  4th  cent  Lond.  188S.  &  J,  WJHU 
aJttfr,  Hist  of  Arlanlsm  disclosed.  Lond.  1791.  8.  W.  Berrimann^  An  hist  Acoonnt  of  eontroveniea 
on  the  Trinity,  in  8  BermonSb  Lend.  1725.] 

§102.     The  Synod  of  Mcaea.    825.     Contfrom§90. 

I.  J^uMb,  Vita  Const  III,  fSas.  The  Creed :  Tkeodoret,  1, 12.  SocraU  I,  &  Bespeoting  its  com- 
jKidtlon :  Bu9«h,  Oauar.  £p.  ad  Caesarienses.  AOUttuu.  Ep.  de  decretis  syn.  Nie.  &  Ep.  ad  Alh& 
Otiatii  Ci/»iceni  (abont  476)  "X^rrayfiarwKaTkriiyiylfiKaiii^ayiayirUfoioyrpaxO^yTuv. 
{ManH  Th.  II.  p.  789s8w)    [Landan,  Mannal  of  oooncils.  Nlcaea.  pp.  480-88.] 

IL  Jf.  Q.  ITassenciimp^  Hist  Arianae  controT.  ab  initio  nsqne  ad  syn.  Nicaenam.  l^Iarb.  1845.— 
ItUff.  Hist  Cone.  Nle.  Lp&  1712.  4u—M&Mcher^  IL  d.  Sinn  d.  nl&  GlanbensformeL  (Henkea  N.  Mag. 
ToL  YL  p.  884BS.)  Kiam»ehm{dt^  d.  Unfehlbark.  d.  Cone  zn  NicSa.  Nenst  1880.  [J.  Kaye^  Athana- 
Bins  &  the  Council  of  Nice.  Lond.  1858.  8.  W.  A.  Hammond^  Definitions  of  faith  db  canons  of  IMse. 
of  the  6  oeenmenical  connctla,  &  code  cS  the  nnlver.  Chnrch,  and  apost  canonsu  Lond.  1848.  New 
York.  1844  12.] 

The  contradiction  involved  in  the  idea  of  a  God  existing  at  the  same  time 
with  another,  or  of  a  God  subordinate  to  another,  was  yet  to  be  declared  and 
overcome.  Arius^  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  maintained  that  the  Son  was 
at  some  period  created  out  of  nothing  "by  the  divine  will,  that  he  was  the 
first  of  all  creatures,  and  the  Creator  of  the  world,  that  he  was  endowed  with 
the  highest  natural  gifts  in  the  highest  state  of  development,  and  that  he  was 
not  truly  God,  though  he  might  be  so  called.-^  Arius  had  been  educated  at 
Antioch,  was  eloquent  in  prose  and  verse,  a  skilful  logician,  though  not  biased 
by  any  predominant  intellectual  tendency,  and  a  rigid  ascetic  in  his  habits  of 
life.  Proceeding  from  the  ground  of  the  ordinary  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
he  attempted  to  find  some  clear  idea  which  should  at  once  be  consistent  with 
Monotheism,  and  opposed  to  Sabellianism.  His  Bishop  Alexa/nder^  produced 
in  opposition  to  his  views  (after  818)  the  other  side  of  Origen^s  doctrine,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Logos  was  from  eternity  begotten  from  the  essence  of 
the  Father,  and  was  consequently  equal  to  the  Father.  At  a  synod  held  at 
Alexandria  (821),  Arius  was  deposed  and  excommunicated.  But  the  people 
and  many  of  the  oriental  bishops  attached  themselves  to  his  party ;  many 
perhaps,  like  Eusebius  of  Kicomedia,  not  so  much  because  they  shared  in  his 
sentiments,  as  because  they  looked  upon  them  as  harmless,  and  others,  like 
Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  because  they  regarded  such  subjects  as  lying  beyond 
the  bounds  of  human  knowledge  or  of  divine  revelation.  The  emperor  Con- 
Btantine^  having  made  many  fruitless  efforts  to  induce  the  parties  to  give  up 
what  then  seemed  to  him  a  useless  controversy,  summoned  a  general  assem- 
bly of  bishops  at  Kicaca,  principally  for  the  settlement  of  this  qoestieB. 
More  than  250  bishops,  almost  exclusively  from  the  East,  came  together. 
Both  Arius  and  Alexander  were  in  a  minority,  since  most  of  the  bishops 
dreaded  in  the  former  an  exaggerated  system  of  subordination,  and  in  the 
latter  a  covert  Sabellianism,  or  an  open  Tritheism.  But  Alexander's  friends, 
through  the  influence  of  the  court  bishop.  Bonus  of  Cordova^  induced  the 
emperor  to  embrace  their  cause,  and  dictated  the  decision  on  matters  of  faith. 
The  only  embarrassment  which  they  experienced  arose  from  the  readiness 
with  which  the  Arians  subscribed  all  their  articles,  until  the  expression  as- 
serting that  the  Son  was  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father  (r©  irarpi  6/xoov- 
<noi)  was  proposed  and  rejected,  and  became  henceforth  the  watchword  of  the 
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new  orthodoxy.  Host  of  the  opposing  bishops,  ont  of  reverence  for  the 
imperial  authority,  or  for  the  sake  of  peace,  on  finding  that  it  could  be  inter- 
preted so  as  to  harmonize  with  their  views,  gave  in  their  subscription  to  this 
creed.  Arius  was  banished  to  lUyria,  and  was  accompanied  by  only  two 
Egyptian  bishops.  Three  months  afterwards,  Busehius  of  Ificomedia^  who 
had  promptly  subscribed  not  only  the  creed  but  the  condemnation  of  Arius, 
was  compelled  to  share  his  fate.  The  Emperor  commanded  that  all  the  writ- 
ings of  Arius  should  be  burned;  all  who  would  not  surrender  his  works  were 
threatened  with  death,  and  his  followers  were  to  be  regarded  as  the  enemies 
of  Ghnstiamty.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  latter  were  sometimes  called 
Porphyriana, 

§  103.    Atharumus  and  Arius. 

A  controversy  thus  decided  by  the  mere  authority  of  an  incompetent  and 
unstable  sovereign  was  sure  speedily  to  be  renewed.  AthaTuuiug  five  months 
afterwards  was  made  Metropolitan  of  Alexandria,  and  became  the  leader  of 
the  Kicaean  party,  which,  even  when  a  deacon  he  had  completely  governed  at 
Kicaea.  By  his  enemies  he  has  been  described  as  a  tyrant ;  by  the  emperors 
he  was  sometimes  persecuted,  sometimes  honored,  and  always  feared;  and  by 
the  Egyptians  he  was  beloved  as  a  friend  of  the  people,  and  venerated  as  a 
saint.  During  twenty  of  the  forty-six  years  which  he  spent  in  the  episcopal 
office  he  was  a  fugitive  for  his  life,  or  in  banishment.  His  life  was  often  pre- 
served through  the  fidelity  of  his  firiends,  who  were  ready  to  die  for  him.  The 
great  object  of  his  life  was  to  contend  for  the  divine  dignity  of  Ohrist,  and 
in  this  for  all  that  was  essential  to  Christianity,  in  opposition  to  a  new  hea- 
thenism, (a)  The  Arians  regarded  themselves  as  the  special  advocates  of  the 
divine  unity,  and  an  intelligible  form  of  thought.  Con&tantine  finally  recurred 
to  his  earlier  view  of  the  uselessness  of  this  controversy,  and  was  satisfied 
with  a  creed  dr^wn  up  by  Arius  in  the  most  general  terms  (828).  At  a  eynod 
convened  at  Tyre  (835)  Athanasius  was  deposed  and  banished  to  Gaul.  AriuB 
died  on  the  very  day  in  which  he  went  in  solemn  procession  ftom  the  impe« 
rial  palace  to  the  church  of  the  apostles  (886),  according  to  his  enemies  the 
victim  of  a  divine  judgment,  but  according  to  his  friends  poisoned  by  magical 
arts,  (b)  Etuebius  of  Nicomedia^  after  8^8  Bishop  of  Oonstantinople,  again 
became  the  leader  of  the  party  which  had  been  the  true  majority  at  Nicaea, 
and  taught  that  the  Logos  was  from  eternity  begotten  of  the  substance  of  the 
Father,  and  was  similar  in  nature  (o/iiocovo-ios)  but  subordinate  to  the  Father. 
This  party,  then  called  the  EuBebiarty  and  at  a  later  period  the  Semiarian^ 
embraced  those  who  had  been  known  as  Arians,  and  had  the  complete  ascend- 
ency in  the  East,  (c)  but  the  West  had  been  gained  over  by  the  personal 
energy  and  presence  of  Athanasius.  An  attempt  was  made  to  reconcile  both 
portions  of  the  imperial  Ohurch  at  a  synod  convened  at  Sardica  (847),  but  so 

a)  ColIectlonB  for  a  biography  of  Atbanaslns  may  bo  found  la  tho  edit  of  bla  works  by  Mim^au- 
eon,  and  in  TUlemont,  Th.  YIIL  MSJUer  (bet  1 102.) 

I)  Soerak  1, 88.  Soaom,  1, 29aL  Honorable  k  true ;  Atkanat.  Ejk  ad  Berap.  (Opp.  Th.  L  p.  6T0ai.) 
Ad  £plflo&  Aog.  et  Lib.  1 19. 

c)  Esp.  at  the  Synods  of  Antloch,  841,  and  Aneyra,  8!^    Athan.  de  8}'nodia  (  SSaai    SoertU,  II 
IOh.    J^pA.  baer.  T8. 
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nnsnocessM  was  it  that  the  two  parties  came  to  a  complete  niptmre  with  ead} 
other,  and  the  oriental  held  distinct  sessions  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Philip-' 
popolis,  Constantiua  was  compelled  to  restore  Athanasins  to  the  see  of  Alex- 
andria by  a  threat  of  war  from  his  brother,  bnt  as  soon  as  he  became  the 
sole  ruler  of  the  empire  (858)  he  had  the  cathedral  of  Alexandria  taken  by 
storm,  and  endeavored  also  to  eradicate  the  Nicaean  fidth  from  the  Western 
portions  of  the  Church.  The  occidental  churches  were  compelled  to  condemn 
Athanasius  and  accept  of  a  Semiarian  creed  at  synods  held  at  Arelate  (858), 
at  Mediolanum  (855),  and  at  Ariminum  (859).  After  these  triumphs  a 
schism  in  the  dominant  party  became  developed  subsequently  to  the  second 
syncKl  of  Sirmium  (857),  in  the  contentions  between  the  Eusebians  and  the 
decided  Arians.  Among  the  leaders  whose  names  they  bore,  Aeacitts,  Bishop 
of  Gaesarea  endeavored  at  first  to  conceal  this  schism,  by  revising  to  ac- 
knowledge any  of  the  controverted  articles,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
nnsoriptural,  (d)  but  Aetitu  and  Eunomitu^  in  accordance  with  the  assertion 
that  the  divine  nature  could  be  as  easily  understood  as  the  human,  carried 
out  the  views  of  Arius  with  greater  acuteness  and'  logical  consistency,  and 
denied  that  Ohrist  possessed  any  divine  nature  (diH>fiotor,  'Avofioioi),  (e)  After 
the  death  of  Oonstantius  (861)  the  Athanasian  party  attained  once  more  its 
natural  strength  in  the  West.  In  the  East  Valeria  (864-78)  was  so  furious 
against  it  that  her  spared  not  even  the  Semiarians.  The  result  was  that  the 
latter  adopted  views  much  nearer  those  of  the  Athanasian  party  (after  866.) 
The  struggles  of  these  various  parties  were  maintained  quite  as  much  by  the 
weapons  of  court  intrigue  and  insurrection  as  by  proo&  derived  from  the 
Scriptures,  from  tradition,  and  from  logic.  Synods  were  arrayed  against 
synods,  and  force  was  opposed  to  force.  Athanasius,  whose  last  years  had 
been  spent  in  peace  among  his  own  people,  died  about  878,  while  the  conflict 
was  yet  unabated. 

§  104.    Minor  Controvernea, 

1.  Marcellus,  Bishop  of  Anoyra,  and  a  leader  of  the  Nicaean  party,  repre- 
sented the  Logos  as  the  eternal  wisdom  of  God,  which  became  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  God  first  at  the  IncamatioD,  and  after  the  day  of  judgment  will  once 
more  become  one  with  the  Deity.  PTiotinus^  Bishop  of  Sirmium,  regarded  the 
man  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  only  as  far  as  he  was  ordained  to  bring  the  di- 
vine kingdom  to  its  complete  realization,  and  as  he  was  filled  by  the  Spirit 
y  '  -'  and  was  a  power  of  God.  The  deposition  of  Marcellus  (886)  was  regarded 
in  the  West  as  a  martyrdom  for  the  Athanasian  cause.  The  doctrine  of  Pho- 
tinus  was  condemned  by  the  Eusebians  at  Antioch  (after  846),  and  he  was 
himself  deposed  &t  Sirmium  (about  851),  but  even  the  Athanasian  party 
hastened  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  reproach  of  his  opinions  by  a  rejection 
of  them  at  the  Synod  of  Mediolanum  (847).  (a) 

d}  FMlostorff.  IV,  12.    Soerat  II,  40.    Soaom.  IT,  22. 

•)  PJMoUorg,  III,  15-17.    Epiph.  baer.  l^—PhOoBtorg.  YI,  1^    ValeHu9  »d  Soerat  Y,  10. 
Fdbricii  BibL  gr.  Th.  YIIL  p.  26218.— (7.  R,  TT.  Klo8€^  Geech.  n.  Lehre  dee  Eonom.  Kiel  1888. 

a)  Fragments,  esp.  irfpi  htrora'pis,  Marcelliana  ed.  iC  (7.  ReUb^rg^  Goett  1794.    Against  him 
Bu9^,  Caet.  Karh  Mopx/XAou  and  irtpi  r^s  iKKXrifftaffriK^s  l^eoA.  (both  after  JffuHb.  De- 
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2.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  its  very  nature  neoessarily  par- 
ticipated in  the  fortune  of  that  of  the  Logos,  bnt  as  no  ecclesiastical  party 
was  formed  with  the  special  object  of  developing  it,  it  remained  in  an  indefi- 
nite state.  When  the  Ensebians  changed  their  gronnd,  bnt  retained  the  Se- 
miarian  doctrine  respecting  the  Spirit,  AthatMsitu  perceived  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  his  equality  with  the  Son,  and  gave  to  those  who  opposed  his  views 
the  appellation  of  (after  862)  fighters  against  the  Holy  Ghost  (jpf€viuxr6naxoi)  \ 
bnt  when  Mouiedonius  of  Constantinople  became  a  leader  of  the  Semiarians, 
they  were  called  Maeedonians,  The  views  of  the  Ohnrch  however  still  re* 
mained  unsettled,  and  many  learned  men  looked  npon  the  Spirit  as  an  opera- 
tion of  God,  others  as  a  creature,  others  as  God,  while  others  still  from  defe- 
rence for  the  Scriptnres,  formed  no  conclusion  on  the  subject,  (h) 

8.  The  more  distinctly  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  was  recognized,  the 
less  were  men  willing  to  regard  the  humanity  in  connection  with  it  as  pro- 
perly represented  by  a  sensuous  nature.  When  therefore  ApoUinaris,  Bishop 
of  Laodicea,  a  philosopher  who  had  been  classically  educated,  and  was 
then  a  friend  of  Athanasius,  distinctly  proposed  (after  862)  the  opinion  which 
had  extensively  prevailed  in  the  primitive  Church,  but  which  was  then  prin- 
cipally favored  by  the  Arians,  that  the  Logos  connected  himself  only  with  a 
human  body  and  an  animal  soul,  with  which  he  sustained  the  same  relation 
as  was  ordinarily  borne  by  the  human  spirit  (vovs\  he  met  with  opposition  in 
many  ways,  (c) 

§  105.    The  Synod  of  Oonatcmtinople  and  the  Holy  Trinity. 

The  Emperor  Theodoaius  /.,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Nicaean  creed, 
during  his  protracted  and  powerful  reign  triumphantly  accomplished  what 
had  long  been  the  consistent  effort  of  the  Church.  He  first  proclaimed  that 
none  but  those  who  received  the  Nicaean  creed  should  bear  the  name  of 
Catholic  Christians,  and  denounced  their  opponents  as  deluded  and  base  here- 
tics, who  must  ultimately  endure  the  divine  as  they  would  speedily  the  im- 
perisd  indignation,  (a)  But  when  he  entered  Constantinople  (880)  he  found 
Gregory  of  Ndziamen^  the  bishop  of  the  Nicaean  party,  preaching  in  a  con- 
venticle belonging  to  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  This  bishop  he  brought  at  the 
head  of  his  legions  uito  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  and  drove  the  Arians  out 
of  all  the  churches  of  the  East  To  legalize  these  violent  proceedings  a  coun- 
cil was  called  together  at  Constantinople  (881.)  (&)  This  second  general  synod 


monst  ev.  Par.  162a  f.)  OffHlU  Jlisroi,  Cat.  XV,  27-8a  For  him :  At^atk  Apol  a  Arlan,  fi  Sl-SSu 
About  him:  SptpA,  baer.  72— ulM<in.  de  synodic  §  268.  JSoeral  11,19.  BUron.  catal  a  107.— ZZcwe, 
Qesch.  XL  Lehre  d.  Marc  n.  Phot  Hamb.  1887. 

h)  BasO^  Ep.  118.  Athan. :  ad  Pallad.  (Th.  L  p.  992.)  ad  Serapion.  (Th.  L  ^  166«.)  Bpiph.  baor. 
74.    Gregor,  Nw.  (880)  Orat  87.  Compi  XlUmann,  Oreg.  p.  87888. 

e)  Fragments  of  ApoIUnarls  in :  Oregor.  Nyn. ;  TfuodorA  haer.  ftbb.  IV,  &  dc  LeonUu$  ByanL 
tdr.  fraudes  Apollonarlatarom  L  IL  (Gallandii  BibL  Th.  XII,  p.  70686.)  Principal  work  In  oppod- 
tion:  Oregor.  H^fSi,  \^os  hnif^riKhv  xpht  rk  'AwoTiKivaplov,  {OaUandii  BlbL  Th. 
VL  p.  51788.) 

a)  L.  2.  Ood.  Tkeod,  de  fide  cath.  (XVI,  1.) 

V)  Jfanti  Th.  IIL  p.  6218&  St^n,  II,  29.  SocraL  V,  6a.  ThsodorO,  V,  7ta.^UUmann^  Oregor. 
▼.  Naz.  p.  154BB.  <8^«^%aM,Theod.  p.  14818. 
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haying  been  diminished  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Macedonians,  consisted  of 
150  bishops  diosen  under  the  arbitrary  dictation  of  the  emperor.  The  Nl- 
caean  creed  was  revised  and  clothed  in  such  terms  as  had  become  established 
during  the  more  recent  controveines,  and  in  this  new  form  was  confinned  by 
them.  The  Ennomians,  Macedonians  and  ApoUinariana  were  condenmed  as 
heretics,  (e)  The  Arians  were  tolerated  in  the  West  nnder  Yalentinian  II., 
until  Theodosins  obtained  their  suppression  as  the  price  of  his  assistance 
against  the  usurper  Mazimus  (888).  With  the  fifth  century  they  completely 
disappeared  in  idl  parts  of  the  Boman  empire.  The  synodal  edicts  of  the  vic- 
torious party  declared  that  the  Son  and  l^irit  were  co-equal  with  the  Father 
in  the  divine  Unity.  In  the  theological  discussions  held  from  the  time  of 
Athanasius  to  that  of  Augustine,  the  views  of  all  parties  were  gradually  so 
accommodated  and  carried  out,  that  the  contents  of  the  apostolic  creed  were 
exalted  to  the  specnlativB  idea  of  the  Trinity  comdsting  of  three  divine  per- 
sons in  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature.  In  this  form  the  doctrine  was  pro- 
claimed as  a  theological  mystery.  The  article  which  declared  that  the  Spirit 
proceeded  also  from  the  Son  (filioque),  was  generally  adopted  in  the  Western 
Qhurch,  and  at  a  synod  of  Toledo  (589)  it  was  incorporated  in  the  confession 
of  faith.  It  was  not  very  different  from  what  had  been  vaguely  taught  by 
the  Greek  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  fourth  century,  but  it  did  not  awaken 
attention  and  opposition  among  the  Greek  churches  as  an  interpolation  in  the 
Nicaean  creed,  until  some  time  in  the  eighth  century,  (d)  In  the  creed  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Athanasius,  which  has  generally  been  received  in  the  West 
since  the  seventh  century,  and  has  evident  marks  of  the  character  of  the  Latin 
Church  of  the  fifth  century,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  expressly  set  forth, 
and  its  reception  is  made  a  condition  of  salvation,  (e) 

m 

§  106.    Eeelencutical  Literature. 

With  the  exception  of  the  cloister  and  the  desert  the  most  celebrated 
school  for  the  education  of  the  teachers  of  the  Church  was  at  Athens,  (a) 
A  few  of  these  might  have  taken  a  high  rank  among  sophists  and  rhetoricians, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  serious  character  of  Christianity  they  became  ec- 
clesiastical fathers.  They  regarded  their  classical  attainments  generally  with 
mingled  sentiments.  The  twilight  of  ancient  poesy  even  then  cast  a  lingering 
radiance  over  the  Church.  When  Julian  excluded  all  Christians  from  the 
schools  of  ancient  literature,  the  two  ApoUinarii  hastened  to  resolve  the  con- 
tents of  the  Scriptures  into  a  series  of  epics,  tragedies,  and  Platonic  dia- 
logues, (h)  Frudentius  (d.  about  405)  in  the  evening  of  his  political  life, 
that  he  might  do  something  for  eternity,  wrote  some  songs  adapted  to  his 
times  and  to  the  conflicts  and  triumphs  of  the  Church,  but  exhibiting  less 

e)  Sidotri  Symbi  Nloaeno-Oonst  eipositam.  Tr^j.  ad  Bh.  17ia  4 

«0  AugtuUn,  de  Trin.  IT,  80.  Cone,  ToUL  tjmb.  A  can.  2.  {ManH  Th.  IX  pi  981.)  Ku»A» 
dft  eoa  TfaeoL  III,  4  SpipK  Ancor.  ^  9.  (Th.  IL  p.  14>~«^  O.  TToioA,  Hist  oontror.  do  prooMsa  8p 
6.  Jen.  17GL    ZUgUr^  OeBchlchtsentw.  y.  dogma  t.  H.  G.  (TheoL  Abh.  G5tt.  1791  vol.  I.  p.  SOiaa.) 

e)  Waterland,  CMt  Hist  of  fha  Atban.  creed.  Oamb.  (1724)  1723. 

a)  Arohir.  t  Gesoh.  bf  Schlouer  4*  BeroMy  1S8S.  voL  L  p.  217as. 

b)  Soorat  III,  14  JSotom,  Y,  18.  probablf  thence  Xpiarh  vdffx^^' 
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poetical  tiban  rhetorical  character,  (e)  Two  schools,  situated  the  one  at  Alex- 
Andria  and  the  other  at  Antiooh,  were  especially  remarkable  for  the  different 
manner  in  which  they  treated  the  Scriptures.  In  the  former  prevailed  an  al- 
legorical system  of  interpretation  and  a  bold  spirit  of  specnlation,  both  of 
which  had  been  exemplified  in  Origen,  though  his  peculiarities  were  in  some 
instances  exchanged  for  what  was  common  in  the  Ohnrch,  and  in  others  were 
abandoned.  In  the  latter,  the  simple  signification  of  the  words  was  more  par- 
ticularly inyestigated,  the  circumstances  of  the  original  writers  and  speakers 
were  better  appreciated,  the  divine  was  more  carefUly  distinguished  from 
the  human,  and  a  merely  formal  use  was  made  of  philosophy,  and  this  more 
after  the  method  of  Aristotle,  (d)  I.  From  the  Alex&ndrian  school  proceeded 
those  who  represented  the  theology  of  their  century:  Athanasiu8y  a  didactic 
rather  than  an  exegetical  writer,  who  ingeniously  and  enthusiastically  reduced 
all  Christianity  to  the  simple  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  (e)  and  the 
three  Cappadocians,  Gregory  of  2fp8$a  (d.  about  894),  who,  next  to  Origen, 
was  most  distinguished  for  his  scientific  profundity  and  originality,  (/)  his 
brother,  Basil  the  Great^  Metropolitan  of  Caesarea  (d.  879),  equally  zealous 
for  science  and  monasticism,  but  more  remarkable  for  his  talents  in  tiie  ad- 
ministration of  ecclesiastical  affi&irs,  (g)  and  the  abused  friend  of  his  youth, 
Gregory  otNcasicmzen  (6  SrtSXoyof,  d.  890),  by  indioation  and  fortune  so  tossed 
between  the  tranquillity  of  a  contemplative  life  and  the  storms  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal government,  that  he  had  no  satisfaction  in  either,  neither  a  profound 
thinker  nor  a  poet,  but  according  to  the  aspirations  of  his  youth  an  orator, 
frequently  pompous  and  dry,  but  laboring  as  powerfbUy  for  the  triumph  of 
orthodoxy  as  for  genuine  practical  Christianity,  (h)  Next  to  these  were  Bu^ 
tebius  of  Caesarea  (d.  840),  whose  simple  but  not  artless  style  was  like  that 
of  one  whose  knowledge  was  abundant,  who  was  fond  of  peace,  and  disin- 


e)  0pp.  ed.  SHnHus,  AmateL  1667. 19.  OMoHms,  Hal.  1708.— lOdddMorii^  do  Prad.  et  Theo- 
logU  Prnd.  1828m.  S  P.  (lUgeos  Zdtschr.  1882,  toL  It  pwt  3.  Abh.  6.)  For  other  referenoM  mo 
JTase't  Leben  Joso.  pw  881. 

d)  IfanUr,  d.  Antioch.  Sobalo.  (Stiladlizu  n.  Tkscblmen  Arofa.  toL  L  P.  1.) 
'  0)  His  writings  were  oooosloned  by  his  ctreamBtaiicei.  They  were  partly  oontroTeniil  in  behalf 
of  Christianity,  the  Nioene  (kith  and  himself  penBonallyii  and  partly  devotioiial  Ibr  the  promotion  of 
monastlolsm.  Opp.  •d.R  ds  Mim^uean,  Par.  1689sbw  8  Tb.  £  OiusOniani,  PaASr.  et  Lpa  1777. 
4  Th.  t  [Hia  select  treatises  against  the  Aifsas  In  two  yoI&  and  his  Historical  Traots  in  one  vol  have 
been  pnbL  in  the  "  lib.  of  the  Fathers  anterior  to  the  dirislon  of  the  East  A  West"  tnuisL  by  mem- 
htn  of  the  Engl  Ghnroh.  Oxon.  188a— Hto  onttona  were  transL  by  Parker.  Lend.  1718.  a] 

/)  A^or  icanixi|T<*^f  ^  fi4yas.  Polemical  writings  against Eonomins  A  ApoOlnariB,  Homilict 
Jc  Ascedo  tracts.  Opp.  ed.  MordUut,  Par.  1616b  3  Th.  Append,  add.  Oretier,  Par.  161&  Benedic- 
tine ed.  (Par.  1780.  Tb.  L)  interrnpted  by  the  Sevolatlon.  Lately  found  and  reUtlng  to  the  Arians  4c 
Mooed,  in  A,  Maji  Sorr.  Tett  CoIL  Som.  1884.  Th.  YIIL— &  P.  Etynt^  de  Or.  Nyss.  Lngd.  B. 
I88S1 4    J,  Bvpp.  OreflP  T.  N.  Leben  n.  Melnnngen.  Lps.  1884 

g)  Against  Ennomias,  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  Homlllea  A  Lettem  Opp.  ed.  .Fronto  Dueaeut,  Par. 
161&  S  Th.  t  OamUr,  Par.  17818B.  rop.  Z.  ds  Sinner,  Par.  1889flL  8  Th.— «^  JR  jPVissor,  de  vita  Ba& 
Gronlng.  1888L  Kkm,  Bos.  d.  O.  Strals.  188&  A.  Jahniua,  Bml  IC.  plotinixaasL  Bern.  1888.  4  Ani- 
modvT.  In  Bos.  opp.  Bern.  1841  Fose.  L  [On  Bolitnde,  trsasL  by  BarktdaJU,  IjoaA,  1670l  a  A  8eL 
Passages  from  BasIL  Lond.  18ia  a] 

A)  Apologies  ibr  Us  offlolal  errors,  Ecclec  discourses  of  all  Mndi^  Epistles,  Poema  Opp.  ed.  Mor4l' 
MtM,  Par.  1680.  8  Th.  C  Clmnmeei,  Par.  177a  Th.  L  OaiUcm,  Par.  184a  8  Th.  C  [His  Panegyric  on 
Maccabees  Is  tronsL  by  OoOUr,  Lond.  171  a  ^.l—VUmoM^  Grsg.  t.  Hot.  Dormst  162a  [TransL  into 
EngL  by  O,  V.  Coce,  Lond.  18S1.] 
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dined  to  tbe  new  formulae  of  orthodoxy,  (i)  and  the  blind  Didymua  (d.  895) 
in  spirit  and  in  fact  the  last  faithM  follower  of  Origen.  {¥)  In  the  Latin 
Ohnrch  were :  ffilaritts,  Bishop  of  Polotiers  (Pictavimn,  d.  868),  in  his  ac- 
tions,  snfferings  and  writings,  the  Athanasins  of  the  West ;  (I)  AmJnosiu9y 
Archbishop  of  Milan  (874^97),  a  zealons  praefect  even  in  the  Church,  fof 
whose  freedom  and  orthodoxy  he  contended,  fearing  the  Lord  of  all  more 
than  the  sovereign  of  this  world,  and  more  inflnential  by  his  simplifying  imi- 
tations of  Greek  models  than  by  any  thing  original  m  his  works,  (m)  11.  Lu* 
eianw^  a  presbyter  of  Antioch,  whose  Scriptoral  learning  acquired  additional 
honor  by  his  death  (311),  is  generally  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Antioch- 
ian  schooL  Eusebius^  Bishop  of  Enusa  (d.  860),  whose  classical  attainments 
and  eloquence  were  acknowledged  even  by  his  opponents,  was  a  Semiarian 
only  so  far  as  he  defended  the  indefinite  terms  of  the  primitive  creed  as  more 
scriptural  in  doctrine  than  the  later  speculations,  (n)  Oyrillu^^  with  various 
changes  of  fortune  (850-86),  was  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  and  a  Eusebian,  but  he 
obtained  the  honor  of  canonization  in  consequence  of  his  acknowledgment  of 
the  Nicaean  creed,  though  he  never  used  it  in  Ms  popular  instructions,  {o) 
Ephrem  (d.  at  Edessa  about  878)  became  the  principal  instructor  of  the  Sy- 
rian Church  (propheta  Syrorum),  by  transplanting  into  it  the  Greek  leam< 
ing.  {p)  Diodorut^  Bishop  of  Tarsus  (878 — about  94),  and  Thsodarus^  Bishop 
of  Mopsuestia  (898-428),  both  of  whom  had  been  at  an  earlier  period  pres- 
byters at  Antioch,  developed  the  peculiarities  of  their  school  in  the  most  de- 

i)  TlcoToiaMii  Iffropitt,  Chronicoa  ed.  Monu.  Amst  1608.  t  oompleted  ftom  fho  Armenian ;  ed. 
by  Auehsr^  Yen.  18ia  2  Tfa.  4.  In  Greek  &  Lst  ed.  A.  Majut.  (3crr.  yetemm.  Col.  Tb.  VIIL)  Upora- 
poffK^v^  waeffiXurh,  L  XY.  ed.  T^erut,  Par.  162&  t  JOeinichsn,  Lp&  1842a.  2  Th.  Oait/ard, 
Oxon.  1848. 4  yola.  *Av^8ci{if  c&tfyy.  L  XX.  (L-X)  c.  n.  MoniacwUi^  Par.  1628.  t  (The  parts  de. 
focti?e  in  the  1st  &  10th  B.  are  oompleted  in  Fabridi  Delectoa  arg.  et  ayllabos  scrfptt)  Comment 
on  the  Psalms  &  Isaiah.  Comp.  FahricU  Bibl.  Gr.  Th.  YIL  p.  835sb.  J.  BiUer,  Eos.  de  dlvinltate  a 
plaeita.  Bon.  1828. 

k)  L.  de  Spfritn  S.  in  the  transl.  of  Jeromei  (0pp.  Tb.  lY.  P.  L)  L.  adv.  Manichaeoa.  (Comb^ifiHi 
Anctoar.  gr.  PP.  Th.  IL)  L.  IIL  de  Trinitate.  (ed.  mngarOli,  Bonon.  1769.  f.)  Expositio  Ylt  canonl- 
oaram  Epp. ;  the  transL  of  which  was  procored  by  Casaiodorut  through  Spiphaniut  Schokut  and 
the  orlg.  text  of  which  Lficke  has  partially  restored  by  means  of  Matthaers  Scbollae :  Qaaeetlones  ae 
Tindioiae  Didymianae.  GSfet  1829-82. 4  P.  compi  Com.  fi.  Br.  d.  Job.  p.  29988.  D.  «.  CdUn^  Did.  In 
BEBch.  XL  Grab.  £na  yoL  XXIY. 

0  De  Trinitate  1.  XIL  L.  ad  Constantlnam.  De  synodis  adv.  Arlanosw  De  synodis  Ariminenal  et 
BeleaeensL  Comment  on  Psahns  A  Matth.  0pp.  ed.  Benedictt  (Constant)  Par.  1696.  Maffiei^  Yeron. 
1780.  2  Th.  £  O&erCftfir,  Wim  17858IL  4  Th.  ^  Uaji  Scrr.  yetemm  CoL  Th.  YL 

m)  Hexafimeion.  De  ofAcUs  L  IIL  De  fide  L  Y.  De  B.  Spiritn  L  III,  92.  Epistles.  0pp.  ed.  Bene- 
dictt Par.  1686-9a  2  Th.  £  Gilbert^  Lpsc  18888. 2  V.-^F.  Sahrinffsr,  die  K.  n.  IbreZongen  a  EGeech. 
in  Biogn4;>hien.  ZOr.  184K.  vol.  I.  pt  8.  [Ambrose's  Christian  Offices  have  been  transL  by  Hnmphreys, 
Lond.  1687.  4] 

n)  ffieroTi.  cataL  &  91.  comp.  119.  Soorat,  II,  9.  Sotom.  Ill,  ^—JSuMb.  OpnscoL  (8  Discoursca 
A  exeget  A  dogm.  fhigments)  ed.  AugwUy  Elberfl  1829.  Evidence  that  the  Disootasee  belong  to  n 
certain  Eoseb.  of  Alex,  of  the  4Ui  or  6th  cent  A  information XMpeccUig  the  gennlne  writings:  2%Uo. 
tL  d.  Bchrr.  d.  Ens.  y.  Alex.  n.  des  Ens.  y.  Em.  HaL  1881 

0)  CatecheBes  (abont  847.)  Oppi  reo.  TbtUtis^  Par.  1720.  Yen.  17688.-09011,  Cyr.  in  Ersch.  n.  Gra- 
bers  Encykl.  yoL  XXII.  p.  14888.  J.  J.  win  VoUefihoven^  de  C^.  Hier.  eatecheslb.  Amst  t887.  [SL 
Oyril^t  Lectorea,  8  ed.  in  lib.  of  the  Fathers.  Bee  note  e.] 

p)  Comment  on  the  O.  T.,  Devotional  treatiseai  Homilie^  Hymns.  0pp.  eA.J,S,  AMmnan,  Bom 
1782BB.  6  Th.  f.  Auserw.  Bchrr.  nebers.  y.  P.  ZingerU^  Insbr.  1880a&  5  yds.— (7.  a  Lsngsrke:  de 
Ephraemo  6c  8.  interprete.  Ilal.  1828. 4.  De  Ephr.  arte  hermenontica.  Beglom.  1881.  [J.  AntUbmi, 
'  Ub.  d.  Epb.  Byr.  Lpa.  1858.  8.] 
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oided  form.  The  first  was  destitnte  of  classical  edacation,  and  the  last  inter- 
preted the  Old  Testament  without  on  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew;  bntb^ 
his  bold  separation  of  the  hnman  element  in  the  writings  of  inspired  men, 
in  opposition  to  the  conmion  views  of  the  Church,  lie  incurred  the  suspicion 
imd  finally  the  condemnation  of  the  Greek  Church,  though  in  the  more  re- 
mote East  he  has  aliVays  been  honored  as  tJie  Interpreter,  (q)  Arius  was  o 
pupil  of  Luoianus,  and  indeed  most  of  the  Eusebians  were  educated  in  the 
Antiochian  school.  But  as  even  this  school  could  not  have  sprung  up  with- 
out the  influence  of  Origen,  to  whom  the  Arians  no  less  than  the  Athanasiane 
appealed,  the  opposition  of  the  two  schools  was  principally  of  a  scientific 
character,  and  produced  no  suspicion  in  the  Church  untH  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century.  It  was  a  conflict  between  the  allegorical  and  the  historical 
method  of  interpretation,  between  eoclesiastica?  ^^hilosophy  and  ecclesiastical 
biblical  theology. 

IL  The  OsioEinsTio  Contbovebst. 

§  107.    Synesius^  EpipTianius  and  Hieronymus, 

Those  doctrines  which  had  been  left  undetermined  by  the  Apostles'  Creed 
and  the  yarious  ecolesiastioal  controversies,  were  freely  agitated  in  many  ways 
as  late  as  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  (a)  SynesiuA,  a  foithfUi  disciple  of 
Hypatia,  was  made  Bishop  of  Ptolemds  (410-81),  notwithstanding  the  reluc- 
tance with  which  he  resigned  the  leisure  of  a  private  life,  and  his  open  avowal 
that  his  philosophical  opinions  were  inconsistent  with  the  popular  faith,  (h) 
In  consequence,  however,  of  the  exclusive  respect  then  paid  to  ecclesiastical 
orthodoxy  and  an  ascetic  life,  a  strong  party  was  gradually  formed  in  oppo- 
sition to  Origen,  or  rather  to  the  free  theological  investigation  occasioned  by 
the  cultivation  of  Grecian  learning.  At  the  head  of  this  party  stood  Epipha- 
niiis  of  Palestine,  the  perfect  model  of  a  monkish  saint.  In  the  year  867  he 
was  made  Bishop  of  Constantia  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where  he  died  in 
408.  (c)  In  a  not  altogether  pure  narrative  of  events  which  he  professes  to  have 
taken  place  in  his  day,  and  in  his  work  against  the  heretics,  he  has  brought  a 
confused  mass  of  historical  knowledge  into  the  service  of  a  passionate  but 
pious  zeal,  (d)  Having  in  these  works  placed  Origen  in  the  list  of  heretics,  (e) 
he  demanded  of  the  leaders  of  the  Alexandrian  school  in  Palestine,  John, 

q)  JHeron.  catal.  c  119.  Bocrat  YI,  8.  A  catalogae  of  the  writings  of  DIodoruB  (principally  lost 
as  yet) :  Ataemani  BibL  orient  Tb.  IIL  F.  I.  p.  iS.—A.  Mc^o:  N.  ColL  Bom.  1832.  vol.  VI.  p.  las. 
Spicil.  Boman.  Bom.  1840.  Th.  lY.  p.  49988.  Theodori  quae  snpersont  omnia  tdLA.F.a  Weffnem, 
Th.  L  Commtr.  in  propfaetas  YIL  Ber.  1884.—^.  L,  Si^^pert,  Theod.  Mope.  Veterls  T.  sobrle  interpro- 
tandi  vlndez.  Begiom.  1827.  0.  FriddL  FrUetehe,  de  TIl  K.  vita  ot  scripUs.  HaL  1888. 

a)  Comp.  Meron,  prooem,  in  L  ZYIIL  in  Bsaiam. 

V)  Opp^  ed.  PtftaHtM,  Par.  (1613)  1640.  C  O.  Thilo,  Commtr.  in  Syn.  hymnnm  IL  y.  1-24  HaL 
1842. 4  [Select  Poems  of  Byn.  tranal.  \>j  ff.  3.  Boyd.  Lond.  1814. 8.]— ilam.  Th.  Clauaen,  de  Byn. 
Pbllosopbo.  Llbyaepentapw  Metropolita.  Havn.  183L 

e)Epiph.h»M.Sl,90,  *   ^ 

d)  Tlaydpiov,  adr.  baereees,  prefixed  to  the  *  Ay  Kvpwr  6s,  de  fide  senna  0pp.  ed.  Fotavius,  Poi 
1632.  3  Tb.  £  Gomp.  Bieron,  cataL  c.  114  SooraL  YI,  10. 12.  JSoaom,  YI,  82.  YII,  27.  YIII,  14& 

«)  Haer.  44    Of  a  similar  cbaraeter:  (7.  Jff^  K  Lomfnataaeh,  de  origlne  et  progreasn  baereais  Ori 
genianac.  Lpa.  1846.  P.  L  4 
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Bisliop  of  Jerusalem,  Hieronynras,  and  Rnfintis,  that  they  should  snstain  hit 
opinion  (894).  HieronymvM  (Jerome)  of  Stridon  (about  381-420),  after  many 
conflicts  in  the  world  and  in  the  desert,  presided  orer  a  company  of  hermits 
and  pious  Roman  ladies  at  Bethlehem.  In  a  dream  he  was  onoe  permitted 
to  choose  whether  he  would  become  a  Ciceronian  or  a  Christian.  He  then 
abjured  all  worldly  literature,  though  he  never  seems  to  hare  token  the  vow 
in  a  very  rigid  sense.  His  spirit  was  active,  his  knowledge  extensive,  his 
policy  worldly,  and  his  enthusiasm  intense  for  all  that  was  then  esteemed  for 
sanctity.  Though  destitute  of  profound  thought  or  feeling,  he  was  the  means 
of  introducing  Greek-ecclesiastical  and  Hebrew  learning  into  the  Western 
portion  of  the  Church.  In  his  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Alexandrian 
tendency  was  predominant,  but  the  Antiochian  interpreters  were  consulted, 
and  all  kinds  of  sentiments  are  rapidly  and  cautiously,  learnedly  and  conve- 
niently thrown  together.  (/)  At  one  time  Origen  was  extolled  above  all 
human  authors,  and  the  suspicions  which  many  entertained  respecting  him 
were  imputed  to  a  malignant  jealousy  of  his  reputation,  (g)  but  it  was  charac- 
teristic of  a  nature  like  that  of  Hieronymus,  afterwards  to  abandon  him. 
This  produced  a  rupture  between  Hieronymus  and  Bufinus,  in  consequence 
of  which  their  characters  are  utterly  blackened  in  each  other's  writings.  (A) 
Rufinus  withdrew  to  Aquileia  (d.  410),  where  he  endeavored  to  spread  the 
fame  of  Origen  in  the  West  by  translations  from  his  works,  and  to  save  these 
from  imputations  of  heresy  by  alterations  of  them,  (i) 

§  108.     Chrysostom. 

I.  Oppi  ed.R<U  Mon^auoon  ;  Par.  1718-88. 18  Th.  f.  rep.  Par.  1884-S9. 18  Tb.  4.  Comp.  Fabricii 
BibL  Tb.  YIIL  p.  454m.  [Most  of  tbe  nomlUea  on  the  N.  T.  are  transL  Je  pabL  in  the  Lib.  of  tb« 
FathArs,  Boe  %  lOfi,  note  a.  His  treaUae  on  Componetlon  la  tranaL  A  pabL  by  VeinMr,  Lond.  1728.  8. 
and  that  on  tbe  Priesthood,  bj  Bunoe^  Lond.  17S0.  %.y-PaUadii  £pla&  HdcnopoHt  Dial,  de  vlU 
Jo.  Cbrya.  ed.  Bigot^  Par.  1680.  4  and  In  JTdn^ueoit,  Th.  XIIL  Socrat  YI,  8-18.  Sowm,  YIII, 
7-20.    Writings  of  Hleron.  ft  TheophlL  In  Hler.  0pp.  VaUanij  Th.  I.  Ep.  S6a 

IL  StUUng^  de  &  ChiyB.  (Acta  8anct  Bept  Tb.  IV.  p.  40lBa.)  A,  Keander^  d.  h.  Job.  CbrTi.  n. 
d.  Klrcibe  bes.  des  Orlentes  In  deesen  Zelta.  BrL  (1821ei)  1882B&  2  Tola.  [Job.  Cbrya.  ft  the  Ortental 
Chnrch  In  his  times,  fW>m  the  Germ,  of  Neander,  by  StapUton,  Lond.  1883. 8.]  Bohringm'^  d.  K.  u. 
Ihre  Zengen.  vol.  L  Abth.  8.    [Art  In  Kltto's  Jonrnal  of  BlbL  Lit  toL  L] 

^  Most- of  the  Egyptian  monks  in  their  controversies  with  the  foUowers  of 
Origen  residing  among  them,  described  God  as  a  pure  spirit,  and  could  form 
no  conception  of  Him  who  made  man  after  his  own  image  except  in  a  hu- 

/)  Commentaries,  Literary  history,  Chronology,  Histories  of  saints.  Satires,  Epistles,  dse.  0pp.  ed. 
KrasmiM,  Bas.  15168&  0  Th.  £  ft  oft  Marttanay,  Par.  169S8S.  6  Th.  £  VaUarH,  Yer.  ITSIss.  11  Tb. 
4.  Yen.  1766sb.  11  Th.  4  [SeL  Epp.  of  Jerome,  traosl.  Into  EngL  Lond.  1680.  4  Epistle  to  Kepotlan 
transL  Lond.  1715.  8.]— For  him:  Martianay,  lavlede  S.  J6rome.  Par.  170A.  4  BtSMng^  de  S.  Hler. 
(ActaSanct  Sopt  Tb.  YIIL  p.  418a8.)  Against  him :  CUriisut^  Qoaestt  Hleronymlanaa.  Amst  1700. 
Of  him:  Engelstojt,  Hteron.  Havn.  1797.  D.  o.  OSO/i^  Hier.  In  Eneh.  n.  Grab.  SnoykL  Seot  IL 
vol  VHL 

g)  nUron,  0pp.  toL  IY.  Th.  IL  pi  68. 480.— Ep.  67.  ad  Tbeoph. 

h)  ffierotu  Epp.  88-4L  lii^ru  PraeC  ad  Orig.  de  prina  ft  ApoL  8.  InyeetlTanun  In  Hler.  L  IL 
BUron.  Apol.  adr.  Bn£  L  IL  ft  (a  njolnder  to  Bofln'a  lost  answer)  Besponslo  a,  ApoL  L  IIL 

0  Tyrannii  Rt^i  Opp.  ed.  FoAors^  Yer.  174S.  £  Tb.  L—Mdr.  ds  RuMs,  Monameatft  Soo. 
Aqnil^ensls.  Argent  1740.  £  pi  SOss.  ft  de  Bujtno,  Yen.  1754  i.  J,K  JfarmUHnit  de  Tanumll  Buf. 
fide  et  rel.  Fatr.  1835.  Cacciari  ft  Kimmd.  ({  9S.  note  b.) 
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man  fonn  (anthropomorpbites).  Theophilng,  the  crafty  and  violent  Bishop 
of  Alexandria  (885-412),  who  had  been  an  admirer  of  Origen,  suddenly 
became  convinced  that  he  was  a  heretic  in  consequence  of  some  offences 
received  from  the  followers  of  that  teacher,  and  some  threats  from  the  An- 
thropomorphitea,  whose  fanaticism  he  wished  to  render  subservient  to  his 
purposes.  He  passed  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  the  memory  of  Origen 
(399),  and  was  sustained  in  his  decision  by  the  Eoman  Church,  (a)  Those  of 
the  monks  who  favored  Origen  were  much  abused  by  him,  but  found  a  pro- 
tector in  John,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  called  in  subsequent  ages  Chrysos- 
tarn.  Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Theophilus,  as  well  as  his  own,  he  was  taken 
from  Antioch,  and  (after  898)  presided  over  the  church  at  Constantinople. 
Theophilus  was  summoned  by  the  Emperor  to  the  capital,  where,  after  be- 
coming thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs,  he  contrived  to  ob- 
tain the  position  of  judge  instead  of  defendant.  Chry»ostam,  with  sincere 
Christian  earnestness,  had  carried  out  the  intelligent  method  of  Scriptural 
interpretation  pursued  in  the  school  of  Antioch,  and  the  rhetorical  principles 
of  libanius,  and  had  exemplified  in  his  own  life,  as  far  as  was  possible  for 
any  man,  the  ideal  of  the  priesthood,  which  in  his  youthful  fervor  he  had  de- 
scribed, (b)  His  habits  were  strictly  monastic,  he  was  poor  with  respect  to 
himself,  but  rich  in  his  benefiictions  to  the  poor,  and  mild  in  disposition,  but 
terribly  eloquent  in  opposition  to  all  courtly  extravagances.  By  the  Empress 
Eudoxia  and  her  dependants  such  a  man  was  soon  doomed  to  destruction. 
At  the  synod  of  The  Oak  (408),  after  many  confused  and  absurd  accusations, 
Theophilus  pronounced  agtiinst  him  a  sentence  «f  depoffltion  and  banish- 
ment. The  lamentations  and  threats  of  the  people  were  powerful  enough  to 
effect  his  speedy  recall,  but  the  Empress,  like  a  modem  Herodias,  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  having  him  banished  to  Pontus.  (404)  Innocent  I.  pleaded  his  in- 
nocence in  vain,  (e)  Praising  Gk>d  for  all  that  had  taken  place,  he  died  in 
extreme  distress  (Sept.  14,  407).  The  body  of  the  saint  was  brought  back  to 
Constantinople  (488)  in  a  triumphal  procession,  (d)  The  goodness  of  Chry- 
sostom  was  highly  honored  l^  an  age  which  forgot  and  misunderstood  the 
splendid  talents  of  Origen. 

in.  The  Pelagian  Conteovebst. 

L  1)  The  polemical  wriUngs  of  Augutitlne:  0pp.  Tb.  X.  edd.  Benedlctt  JIUron*  Eppi  48.  ad 
Gteaiphontem.  DialL  adv.  Pelaglanos  I.  IIL  (Tb.  IV.  P.  II)  OroHi  Apologetlcns  oontnu  Pel.  Ac- 
coast  of  the  oontroTeny  tn  Palestine^  416.  (0pp.  ed.  Hayerlcainp,  Lugd.  1738.  4)  Ifaritu  M«rcator^ 
Commonitorla.  429,  481.  (0pp.  ed.  Bdhm.  Par.  1684)  2)  Fragments  of  PtHagius  &  OoeUtUua  may 
be  fonnd  In  tbese  polemical  writings,  and  some  treatises  of  Pelagios  have  been  preserved  becanse 
they  wtfe  mifltak«n  tat  works  of  Hleronymns.  Before  the  oontroversj:  Ezpositt  In  Epp.  Paulinas 
(Hler.  0pp.  Th.  V.  pk  925aaL)  In  the  time  of  the  controversy:  Ep.  ad  Demetrladem  (ed.  Semlor,  Ilal. 
177S.)  &  libelL  fldel  ad  Innoc  L  (Hler.  0pp.  Th.  Y.  p.  1228&)  Fragments  of  the  polem.'  treatises  of 
Juiianut  of  JCelanum  In  Angnstlne  &  Mercator.  8)  Original  documents  In  Auipist.  0pp.  Th.  X. 
ManH  Tb.  lY, 

IL  G.  J.  VoHii  H.  de  controvendl^  qnas  Pel  (jnsqne  reliquiae  moverunt  Lugd.  1018.  4.  auct  ed. 

a)  ManH  Tb.  III.  p.  QTfaa. 

b)  ntp\  Upvir^mtit  ITLed^J.A.  B&nffOj  Stuttg.  1725.  Lso,  Lelps.  1884.  [transL  into  EngL  by 
Bunet,  Lond.  1769.  8.]    TTeb^rs.  r.  Hasselhacb,  Strals.  1820.  v.  Bitter.  BrL  1821. 

c)  ManH  Th.  IIL  p.  lOOSaa.    d)  BoeraL  VII,  44.    moeph.  XIV,  4», 
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G,  FoM.  Amst  1665. 4  ^orMi  H.  Polagiana.  Pat  1078.  t  (Oppi  Yeron.  1789.  Th.  L)  GamerU  Da 
7IL  qoiboB  Integra  contlnetor  Pelaglanor.  Hist  (In  his  edit  of  Morcator.  Par.  1678.  Th.  I.)  (7.  J^ 
JRggtrs,  pragm.  DantelL  des  AogustinlsinQfl  n.  Pelagianiam.  BrL  1881.  toI.  I.  Hambi  1888.  toL  IL 
[An  Hist  Preeentatlon  of  Angoetiotom  &  Pel  firom  the  Germ,  of  G.  F.  Wlggen  bf  G.  &  SmerwiK 
AndoTer.  184a  &  Art  In  Christ  8pect  on  Early  H.  of  TheoL  yoL  IY.  p.  SQlaa.  for  the  year  1882. 
Princeton  TheoL  Essays.  toI.  L  pi  dOas.  An  able  Hist  of  Angnstlnism  has  been  written  in  French 
In  Paris,  by  M,  PovialoLI  J.  G.  Voigt^  do  theoria  AngnsUnlana,  SemlpeL  et  Synei^t  Goett  1S29. 
r.mtz€n,  de  Pelagianor.  doctr.  prlnclplts.  Oolon.  1888.  «/I  L.  Jaoobi^  d.  Lehre  d.  Pelagios.  Lpz.  1818. 

§  109.    FelagianUm  and  Augtistinism. 

The  freedom  of  man  is  identical  with  his  dependence  upon  God,  bat  when 
we  reflect  npon  the  subject  both  these  relations  appear  Yery  different.  In 
their  controversies  with  the  Montanists  and  Manichaeans  the  Greek  fathers 
gave  special  prominence  to  the  doctrine  of  hnman  freedom.  The  liatin 
Ohnrch,  wliich  had  been  mnch  affected  by  Tertnllian^s  Montanistic  spirit, 
gave  greater  prominence  to  the  doctrine  of  man's  dependence,  and  its  writers, 
without  denying  the  innocence  of  children  or  the  freedom  of  adnlts,  demon- 
strated the  necessity  of  divine  grace  in  opposition  to  human  freedom,  by 
proving  that  ever  since  Adam's  faU  the  nature  of  man  has  been  continually 
depraved.  Felagius  |ind  Coelestius^  pious  monks,  driven  by  the  incursions  of 
the  barbarians  from  Britain  (Bretagne  ?),  their  native  country,  first  to  Bome 
(409),  and  afterwards  to  Africa  (4ll),  that- they  might  promote  the  interests 
of  morality,  were  especially  zealous  for  the  freedom  of  the  will.  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  views  then  prevalent  in  Africa,  they  maintained  that  man's  na- 
ture was  not  corrupted  by  the  MI  of  Adam,  and  that  even  where  Christian- 
ity was  not  known  men  might  render  themselves  by  the  power  of  their  own 
wills  proper  subjects  of  divine  grace.  They  acknowledged,  however,  that 
men  received  much  assistance  from  the  Ohurch,  where  it  could  be  obtained, 
and  that  those  who  were  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  participated  in 
more  exalted  blessings.  Auguatme  perceived  that  if  this  doctrine  were  con- 
sistently carried  out,  men's  confidence  in  redemption  and  in  the  Church,  as 
indispensable  to  salvation,  would  be  seriously  endangered.  In  behalf  of 
these,  therefore,  he  maintained  his  theories  of  Original  Sin  and  Predestina- 
tion^ alleging  that,  *^  in  consequence  of  Adam's  fall  man's  nature  has  been 
burdened  with  an  infinite  guilt,  and  is  incapable  of  good  by  its  own  power. 
By  divine  grace,  therefore,  without  man's  co-operation,  and  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  Church,  a  new  life  is  imparted  to  some,  while  others  are 
abandoned  by  divine  justice  to  their  own  corruption,  and  from  all  eternity 
were  ordained  to  condemnation." 

§  110.    Augiutinus, 

I.  Oppi  edd.  JBenedieUni^  Par.  1679-1700. 11  Th.  t  (recn&  c.  app.  CUriew.)  Anto.  1700bb.  IB  Th.  f. 
(Yen.  1720S&  12  Th.  £  1T6688. 18  Th.  4)  Par.  1885-9. 11  Th.  4— PoMiditM,  vlU  Aug.  &  Indioalns  Ope- 
ra m  (aboat  482)  in  the  kUtt  of  his  works.  The  life  of  Aug.  by  an  anon,  writer  (ed.  Cram^^  EIL 1882.) 
was  compiled  from  the  Confessions  de  Possidias.  GeMiadius^  de  vlris  illnstr.  e.  88. 

IL  C.  Blndemann^  d.  h.  Aug.  BrL  1844.  toI.  L  ^hringer^  d.  K.  n.  Ihre  Zengen.  toI.  I.  Abth.  8. 
K,  SrannSt  Monnlka  tl  Angustln.  Grenmia.  1846.  [Angosttne'b  City  of  God,  transl.  Lond.  1620.  £ 
Meditations  by  Stanhope.  Lond.  1745.  &  Confessions  by  TTato,  Lond.  1681  12.  His  Confessions,  8  cd. 
revised  by  Pu9ep  (&  repoblished  in  Boston,  1842.  12.),  in  voL  L  Sermons  in  vols.  16  &  20,  &  Com> 
nient  on  Psalms  in  vols.  24  &  26^  and  on  John  In  vol  26  of  the  Lib.  of  the  Fathers.  Boo  §  106^  note  a 
P,  SohaJTi  Life  &  Labors  of  St  Aug.  from  the  Germ,  by  T.  U  Porter.  New  York.  1854 12.] 

Aurelius  Augustinua  was  bom  at  Tagaste  in  Numidia,  Nov.  18,  854.    His 
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mind  had  been  deeply  imbued  daring  childhood  with  the  prinoiplea  of  Chris- 
tianity, through  tiie  instructions  of  his  mother  Monica.  But  when  only  a 
youth  of  seTenteeu  years  he  studied  the  Roman  classics,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  worldly  pleasures.  Cioero^s  eloquent  pleadings  for  the  value  of  Phi- 
losophy re-awakened  his  desire  for  something  more  certain  and  eternal. 
The  Scriptures  were  too  simple  for  his  glowing  &ncy.  Seduced  by  the  prom- 
ise of  the  Manichaeans  that  complete  truth  would  be  revealed  to  aU  whose 
reason  independently  investigated  its  own  depths,  he  continued  for  nine  years 
under  their  instruction,  when  he  became  satisfied  that  he  had  been  deceived, 
and  doubted  whether  any  truth  could  be  known.  But  on  his  acquaintance 
with  ITew-Platonism  another  life  seemed  open  to  his  pursuit.  As  an  in- 
structor in  eloquence  he  visited  Bome  in  888  and  Milan  in  885,  still  devoting 
lumself  to  the  enjoyment  of  sensual  pleasures.  Prompted  by  some  recollec- 
tions of  early  childhood  he  was  induced  to  listen  to  Ambrose  simply  as  an 
orator,  that  he  might  compare  the  Platonic  wisdom  with  the  gospel.  Then 
commenced  in  his  heart,  principally  through  the  influence  of  the  writings  of 
Paul,  a  severe  struggle  between  the  temporal  and  the  eternal,  the  progress  of 
which  was  much  assisted  by  the  prayers  and  tears  of  his  mother.  In  a  sud- 
den transport  of  his  feelings  he  became  satisfied  of  his  own  miraculous  con- 
version, and  on  Easter-night,  887,  he,  with  his  natural  son,  was  baptized  by 
Ambrose.  He  immediately  resigned  his  professorship  of  rhetoric  and  re- 
paired to  his  native  city,  where,  with  a  company  of  devout  associates,  he  lived 
in  retirement  from  the  world  until  he  was  ordained  in  Hippo  Begins  (Bona), 
first  a  presbyter  (391),  afterwards  an  assistant  bishop  (89&).  Then  commenced 
his  ecclesiastical  life,  and  the  African  churches  were  subsequently  governed 
by  his  inteDectual  energies.  His  influence  became  predominant  in  every 
part  of  the  West,  and  his  fame  bad  extended  through  the  whole  Church, 
when  he  was  for  three  months  besieged  in  his  own  city  by  Uxq  Vandals,  and 
died  August  28,  480,  singing  the  Penitential  Psalms.— His  earlier  writings 
treat  of  Bhetoric  and  Philosophy,  and  are  for  the  most  part  lost.  His  theo- 
logical writings,  consisting  of  devotional,  doctrinal,  and  especially  controver- 
sial treatises,  are  difihse,  ftOl  of  repetitions,  artificial,  and  often  insipid  by 
mere  plays  upon  words.  His  interpretations  of  Scripture  exhibit  no  extensive 
knowledge  of  languages,  or  historical  accuracy,  (a)  And  yet  all  his  works 
are  characterized  by  an  exuberance  of  intellectual  life,  a  profound  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart,  and  an  aU-oontrolling  love  to  God  breaking  forth  in  the 
most  impassioned  forms  of  speech.  He  never  shrunk  from  a  thought,  how- 
ever startling,  and  in  his  writings  he  has  freely  expressed  the  most  liberal,  as 
well  as  the  most  tremendous  conceptions  which  ever  rose  in  an  inquiring 
spirit,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  his  train  of  reasoning.  In  his  Oon/eS' 
sums  (about  400),  with  the  proud  self-abasement  of  a  saint,  as  it  were  in  a 
confessional  before  God,  he  has  freely  described  hiooself  in  his  intellectual 
nakedness,  (d)    His  ReiractatioM  (about  429)  contain  indeed  a  severe  criti- 


a)  B.  If.  OlauBtn,  AngiutinoB  8.  Bcr.  Interpres.    Hafii.  18S8L 

h)  ConfesBlooTun  L  XIII.  praefl  Keandery  Bor.  19S8.  ed.  Bntder^  Lp&  1887.    Trend,  as  an  ozcol> 
i«nt  work  of  devotion  Into  the  varioas  langoagce  of  Earope.    [BovlBed  from  a  Ibnner  Engl.  tranaL  \tj 
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cism  on  his  T^ritings  by  his  own  hand ;  bnt  it  is  evident,  also,  that  they  were 
intended  to  recall  or  mitigate  whatever  in  his  earlier  works  was  favorable  tc 
the  Pelagians.  In  his  writings  agunst  the  Maniohaeans  he  had  given  promi- 
nence to  some  sentiments  favorable  to  the  freedom  and  goodness  of  the  hu- 
man will.  In  his  controversy  with  the  Donatists  the  idea  every  where  pre- 
vailing  is,  that  of  a  Ohnrch  which  is  the  only  source  of  tmth  and  certainty. 
In  his  own  life  there  had  been  the  most  direct  contrast  between  the  opera- 
tions of  sin  and  of  grace,  and  his  exalted  piety  took  pleasure  in  nncondition 
ally  rejecting  himself  that  he  might  live  wholly  upon  Grod^s  grace  in  Christ. 

§  111.     Victory  of  AuguitinUm. 

The  controversy  commenced  with  personal  reproaches  against  Coelestius. 
At  a  synod  held  at  Carthage  (412)  he  was  expelled  fh>m  the  Chnroh,  when 
he  betook  himself  to  Ephesos,  and  was  there  ordained  a  presbyter.  Fdagim 
had  previously  gone  to  Palestine,  where  he  was  opposed  by  H^ronytryw  on 
the  ground  of  his  being  a  follower  of  Origen.  Augastine,  at  first,  in  a  very 
respectful  manner,  by  writing,  and  through  Orosius^  his  messenger,  opened  a 
controversy  with  him.  At  a  synod  convened  at  DioBpolU  in  Palestine  (415), 
he  was  accused  of  maintdning  that  men  conld  live  without  on,  but  his  con- 
demnation was  prevented  by  e/bAn,  Bishop  of  JcrumUm,  The  African 
Church,  however,  convinced  by  Angustine  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
the  cause  of  trnth  through  him,  condemned  him  at  the  Synods  of  Mileve  and 
Oarthags  (416),  and  was  sustained  in  its  decision  by  the  concurrence  oilnruh 
cent  L  Zonmvs^  the  successor  of  Innocent,  entirely  mistaking  the  impor- 
tance of  this  controversy,  at  first  gave  protection  to  the  Pelagians  (417),  but 
afterwards,  when  the  African  Church  and  the  imperial  court  demanded  their 
condemnation,  with  a  similar  ignorance  he  denounced  them  in  his  Epistola 
tractatoria  (418).  Julianut  oi  Eclanum  and  eighteen  other  bishops  were  de- 
posed and  driven  from  Italy  as  Pelagians.  These  generally  took  refuge  at 
Constantinople,  where  Ifcstorius,  in  accordance  with  the  general  spirit  of  the 
Oriental  Church,  received  them.  This  gave  occasion  for  a  connection  of  their 
cause  with  that  of  the  heresy  of  Nestorius,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Pe- 
lagians were  condemned  with  the  Nestorians  at  the  general  Synod  of  Ephe- 
sus  (4S1). 

§  112.    Semipelagianism. 

Jo.  G^ffbken^  Hist  B«mlpelaglanlnnt  antiqaiBBlma  (tUl  484)  GKMtt  1826L  4  WiQQert^  AugnsUnis- 
mitt  u.  Pebglaninnai,  vol.  IL  (Ull  089.)  [See  beC  §  109.  Also  an  Eawy  of  PnC  Wlggen  in  NIcd- 
ner's  Zeitachr.  ibr  Jan.  18M.] 

The  Greek  Church  had  never  taken  any  real  interest  in  this  controversy, 
and  even  at  a  later  period  it  simply  taught  that  human  nature  had  been  ren- 
dered infirm  in  consequence  of  Adam's  fall.  But  even  in  the  Western 
churches  the  whole  system  of  Augustinism  had  never  been  sincerely  and 
openly  accepted  by  the  public  mind.  Augustine  himself  received  informa- 
tion that  an  intermediate  opihion  had  been  propagated  among  the  monks  of 

K  R  Puuy^  A  publ.  in  the  Lib.  of  Jie  Fathers  (see  f  106,  note  e.)  toL  L  Ozf.  1840L  A  rspabL  B<» 
ton.  18411 
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Iffliy^iIJA^  prinoipally  through  the  inflaence  of  John  Casaiantu  (a),  a  disciple  of 
the  Desert  and  of  Chrjsostoxn.  According  to  this  view  (afterwards  called 
Semij>elagiani8m)^  the  moral  power  of  man  has  indeed  heen  enfeebled,  but 
not  destroyed,  in  consequence  of  Adams'  fall,  and  hence  divine  grace  and  hu- 
man freedom  conspired  together,  and  acted  in  concert  with  each  other  in  the 
work  of  man's  salvation.  This  doctrine,  which  conceded  as  much  to  the 
Church  as  to  the  tree  moral  nature  of  man,  and  without  which  there  seemed 
to  be  no  special  advantage  in  a  monastic  life,  obtained  great  favor.  The 
Church,  however,  had  too  decidedly  {committed  itself  on  the  side  of  Augui^ 
tine,  the  authority  of  this  father  was  then  too  great,  and  the  reasoning  by 
which  his  doctrines  were  sustained  was  too  irresistible,  to  permit  a  general 
and  open  departure  from  his  principles.  In  the  West,  therefore,  there  was 
always  an  obscurity  and  instability  of  sentiment  on  this  subject.  In  Gavl 
Semipelagianism  was  decidedly  in  the  ascendant.  Acting  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Synod  <^  Arektte  (472),  Fausttis^  Bishop  of  Bhegium,  but  pre- 
yiously  Abbot  of  LeviuS|  drew  up  a  Semipelagian  confession,  which  was  sub- 
scribed by  aU  the  bishops  at  the  Synod  of  I^-aru  (475).  (h)  From  policy  and 
a  pious  regard  for  Augustine,  the  sacred  name  of  that  father  was  not  men- 
tioned, but  this  was  only  to  assail  with  greater  recklessness  the  character  of 
his  followers.  A  sect  of  Predeatinarians^  distinctively  so  called,  never  ex- 
isted except  in  the  imaginations  of  their  opponents,  and  an  extreme  defence 
of  predestination  professing  to  have  been  put  forth  at  that  time,  is,  if  not  a 
Jesuitical)  at  least  a  Pelagian  work,  (c)  In  Africa  and  Rome  a  tendency  to^ 
Augustinism  prevailed,  and  through  Romish  influence  at  the  Synods  of  Arati- 
810  (Orange)  and  Valcntia  (529)  a  decision  was  obtdned  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
clusive operation  of  divine  grace,  (^  although  predestination,  which  must 
necessarily  be  inferred  from  this,  was  evidently  evaded.  As  both  parties 
therefore  shrunk  f^om  extreme  views  the  controversy  never  produced  an  ac- 
tual sdusm  in  the  Church,  although  sometimes  a  monk  or  a  presbyter  was  op- 
pressed by  his  bishop,  now  in  the  name  of  Augustine,  and  again  in  defence 
of  human  freedom.  But  just  as  Augustine  has  been  regarded  as  a  saint  by 
the  whole  Church,  Caasian  and  Faustus  have  always  been  honored  as  saints 
in  their  own  country. 

a)  Do  institatis  coeaoblornm  L  XIL  Gollalionee  Fitram  XXIV.  De  incarn.  Ghiistl  adv.  Keator. 
I.  VIL  Oppi  ed.  Alardua  Ocuuuiu,  DaacL  161(1  8  Th.  auct  Atrebatl.  1628. 1—  Wiggera,  de  Jo.  Gaa^' 
Ifaasllieiue  omm.  III.  Bost  1824a.  4. 

l)  De  gratia  Betet  hamanao  mentis  libero  arbltrio.  (BlbL  PP.  Logd.  Tb.  Till.)  ManU  Th.  TIL 
>  lOOTaa. 

c)  In  the  2d  toL  of  the  PredeetlnatiUL  Ed.  Slrmond,  Par.  164^  A  Gattandii  Th.  X.  p.  857fl&-* 
Wiggerty  toL  IL  p.  82ta.    [NeatuUry  Hist  toL  IL  p.  841aBL] 

<0  ManH  Th.  VIIL  pw  Tllsa.  [Laudon't  Man.  cT  GonneUs.  p^  447.] 
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IV.   CONTBOYEBSIES  BE8PE0TIKO  THE  TwO  NaTUBES  OP  ChBIBT. 

I.  Liberati  (ArchSdiflc.  Corth.  aboat558)  BreTlarlam  eaoMie  NestortMKvam  «t  EntyohiAn.  £d 
Oantsrius,  Par.  1675.  and  In  Manti  Th.  IX.  pi  659aa.  {OeUuiua  I.  f)  Breviealaa  Hist  Eutyoblan- 
istaram  8.  gesta  de  nomine  AcaclL  (Jfansi,  Th.  YIL  p.  lO^Caa.)  Leontius  BiftatUintu:  de  flectifl 
actio  5-10.  Contra  Entycbianos  et  Nestorlan.  {GaUandii  Th.  XIL  p.  62188.  6&8e8.)— IL  Walch^ 
Ketzerhlat  Tb.  Y.-YIIL  Baw^  Lb  y.  d.  Dretetailgk.  yoL  L  p.  69688.  yoI.  IL  Domer^  Entvlck- 
Inngsgeseb.  d.  L.  y.  d.  Person  Chr.  Stattg.  1S69.  p.  60a&  [R,  J,  W'Ubeifore*,  On  the  Incanation  ot 
T.  C.  2  ed.  Lond.  1849.  Philad.  1849.  p.  15188.]        * 

§  113.     The  Nestorian  Controversy. 

I.  Orig.  Docnroents  In  JfatiH  Tb.  lY.  p.  56788.  Th.  Y.  YIL  p.  241fla  Mariui  Marcaior,  de 
baeresl  Neet  (0pp.  yoL  IL)    SoeraL  YII,  2988.    Ewijr.  I,  Taa. 

IL  JablonsJd^  De  Nestorianlsma  Ber.  1724.  4  Gmgler,  tt.  d.  Yerdanunnng  d.  Nest  (T&h. 
Qoartalschr.  1885^  P.  2.)—SaHfft  do  Entychianlflmo  ante  Eatyehen.  Wolfonbi  172&  4 

The  doctrine  of  a  divine  nature  in  Christ  had  now  forced  its  way  to  a 
general  acceptance,  and  that  of  his  hnman  nature  had  always  been  taken  for 
granted;  bnt  when*  men  reflected  npon  the  relation  which  these  sustained 
toward  each  other,  they  were  in  danger  of  either  asserting  their  nnity  so 
strictly  that  the  human  nature  was  wholly  lost  in  the  Deity,  or,  to  secure  the 
existence  of  the  human  nature,  of  maintaining  its  separation  so  rigidly 
that  the  unity  of  Ohrist^s  person  would  be  destroyed.  The  natural  tendency 
of  each  school  induced  the  Alexandrian  to  adopt  the  former,  ai^d  the  An- 
iiochian  the  latter  extreme.  Accordingly,  when  IfestoritUy  originally  a  pres- 
byter at  Antioch,  but  after  428  the  Metropolitan  of  Constantinople,  ftiH  of 
zeal  for  orthodoxyf^d  according  to  the  customary  language  of  his  school, 
carefully  distinguished  in  opposition  to  Apollinaris  between  the  two  natures 
of  Christ  (Mary  being  called  xp^^rroroKo?^  not  a^orc^Kor,  and  the  relation  of  the 
natures,  (rvva^tia  and  evoiKrja-is),  so  that  the  qualities  (Idiafwrci)  co-operated 
in  the  accomplishment  of  man^s  redemption,  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (412-444), 
the  nephew,  and  in  every  respect  the  successor  of  Theophilus,  advocated  a 
union  of  natures  ((jnjaLKff  tvaais)  so  complete,  that  the  peculiarities  of  each 
were  predicable  of  the  other.  These  opposite  Yiews,  sustained  respectively 
by  the  two  great  eastern  bishoprics,  and  by  the  schools  of  Alexandria  and 
Antioch,  from  their  peculiar  nature,  afforded  ample  occasion  for  misunder- 
standings and  unhappy  inferences.  Both  parties  were  charged  with  haYing 
destroyed  all  faith  in  man^s  redemption ;  Nestorius  by  his  assertion  of  the 
doctrine  of  two  independent  natures,  and  Cyril  by  his  denial  of  the  human 
nature  of  Christ.  Oyiil  succeeded  in  arraying  the  Boman  Church  against 
NestoriuB,  by  connecting  the  controversy  with  the  Pelagian.  Nestorius  was 
condemned  at  the  Synods  of  Alexandria  and  Rome  (480),  and  Cyril  pub- 
lished his  doctrines  in  twelve  Anathemas,  to  which  Nestorius  opposed  twelve 
others,  (a)  A  general  assembly  of  the  Church  was  convened  by  Theodonm 
IL  at  EpJieeus  (481),  in  which  Cyril  and  his  bishops  pronounced  oondemna^ 
tion  upon  Nestorius  before  the  Syrian  and  Greek  bishops  had  arrived.  On 
the  arrival  of  these  bishops  they  chose  John  of  Antioch  for  their  president, 
and  deposed  Cyril.     The  latter,  however,  well  knew  how  to  gain  the  £ivot 

a)  Mansi,  Th.  lY.  p.  106768.  p.  109988.    Mumtcher,  (ZUn>,  DGeech.  yoI.  L  p.  S90ei. 
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of  the  emperor,  and  to  produce  dissension  among  the  bishops  of  the  opposite 
party.  He  even  became  reconciled  to  John  ot  Antioch,  having  finally  con- 
sented to  sabscribe  (438)  the  articles  of  faith  which  that  prelate  had  indnoed 
his  party  to  adopt  at  Ephesns,  (h)  in  which  the  two  natures  of  Christ  were 
especially  distingnished.  In  such  a  strife  of  mere  intrigues,  l^estorius,  with 
his  monastic  learning  and  want  of  practical  tact,  was  no  match  for  his  op- 
ponents. He  was  soon  deserted  by  all  parties,  and  died  in  wretchedness 
(about  440),  with  hiy^haracter  misunderstood  and  his  doctrine  misrepresent- 
ed. The  only  advocate  of  his  opinions  by  which  the  conflict  was  continued, 
was  the  theological  school  of  Edessa^  a  branch  of  the  Antiochian,  and  this 
gradually  withdrew  to  Persia.  Under  its'  influence,  the  Persian  churches 
persevered  in  their  opposition  to  Ibe  Synod  of  Ephesus,  and  under  the  name 
of  Chaldean  Christians^  or  Christians  of  St,  Thomas^  as  they  were  called  in 
India,  or  Nestorians^  as  they  were  called  by  their  opponents,  they  became 
numerous,  and  carried  fsur  into  Asia  the  principles  of  Christian  beneficence 
and  Grecian  refinement.  But  even  in  the  imperial  Church,  a  disposition 
friendly  to  Nestorianism  was  continued,  especially  under  the  influence  of 
Ihas^  Bishop  of  Edessa  (436-457),  and  the  learned  Tluodoret.  (c) 

§  114.     Tli6  Eutychian  Controversy, 

Acts  In  ManH  Tb.  VL  TIL    JEvagr.  I,  9b8l  II,  S. 

The  controversy  which  had  been  thus  violently  and  deceptively  settled 
burned  faintly  still,  with  Alexandria' ajid  Palestine  on  the  one  side,  and  Con^ 
stantinople  and  Asia  on  the  other.  When,  therefore,  Eutyches^  an  archiman- 
drite of  Constantinople,  obstinate  in  his  disposition,  but  well  versed  in  the 
Scriptures,  taught,  in  direct  opposition  to  Nestorianism,  that  every  thing  hu- 
man in  the  nature  of  Christ  was  absorbed  by  his  divinity,  and  became  one 
nature  with  it,  Flavianus^  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  had  him  condemned  at 
a  synod  of  his  diocese  (448).  (a)  Leo  the  Great  approved  of  this  decision  in 
an  epistle  in  which,  though  he  maintained  that  the  two  natures  of  Christ  acted 
in  perfect  harmony,  he  clearly  distinguished  between  what  was  divine  and 
what  was  human  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  (h)  Dioseurus  of  Alexandria  (441  61), 
who,  in  defending  Entyches,  felt  that  he  was  equally  defending  his  predecessor 
Cyril,  succeeded  at  the  general  synod  of  Ephestu  (449),  through  the  influ- 
ence of  an  excited  populace,  in  justifying  Entyches  and  deposing  Flavian. 
We  are  assured  by  the  emperor  Theodosius  n.,  that  the  decision  was  obtained 
in  a  perfectly  legal  manner,  on  the  basis  of  the  prior  decrees  of  Ephesus  and 
Kicaea.  But  on  the  sudden  death  of  the  emperor  (460),  the  general  feeling 
of  displeasure  at  the  violent  proceedings  of  Dioseurus  found  a  public  ex- 
pression. Tbe  empress  Fuleheria  and  her  husband  Marcianvs  convoked  a 
General  Council  at  Chalcedon  (461),  whose  decision  was  secured  by  the  mode 

I)  Manti  Th.  lY.  ]).  878.  comp.  7618.  SOSee. 

c)AaMnani  De  Syrls  Nefltorianls.  (BfbL  Orient  Eom.  1728.  t  Th.  IIL  P.  IL)  £ledjetu  L. 
maigwttee  do  rerit  M^l  {A,  Maji  N.  CoU.  Th.  X.  P.  IL)  [A,  Grant,  Hist  of  the  NostorittiA 
New  York.  12ma] 

a)  The  Acta  In  the  Actio  I.  of  Ghaloedon.    Md^H  Th.  YL  p.  6l9s9b    [Landon^  pk  1678&] 

I)  Epk  «d  FUtTUmam.    Leon,  Oppi  edd.  Balleriwi,  Ep.  Sa 
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in  which  it  was  constituted.  Dioscnms  was  deposed,  Eatyches  was  con- 
demned, not  only  Ibas  and  Theodoret,  bnt  even  Cyril  were  declared  or> 
thodoz,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Ghnrch  was  established  on  the  basis  of  the 
Roman  epistle  rTwo  natures  are  without  conftision  but  inseparably  united  in 
thd  one  person  of  Christ.  The  Bynod  of  Ephesus  has  ever  since  been  regard- 
ed as  the  Bobber-Synod  (crJvodor  Xijarpuni),  (c) 

§  115.     The  Monophysites.    The  Contest  respecting  Chalcedon, 

Acts  in  AfanH  Th.  YIL  p^  481-IX.  p.  TOO.  ZeanUua  ByB.  de  aeetls  Hbff,  Mtio  5-10.  tnd  Contra 
Eatychluioa  ot  NeetorUn.  L  IIL  {GaUandii,  BIbL  Th.  XII.)  Wrlttngs  and  FragmentB  of  the 
Party  Leaden  in  A,  Mc^i  N.  CoIL  188&  Th.  TIL  P.  L  and  SpicO.  Bom.  Th.  lU.  X.  Scagr,  n,  fiee. 

The  Alexandrians,  who  gave  special  prominence  to  the  dlTine  nature  in 
Christ,  and  yet  were  unwilling  to  connect  themselves  with  the  Entychian 
party,  felt  much  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  They 
were  called  by  their  opponents  MonophysiteSy  and  these  opponents  were 
called  by  them  Nestorians  and  Dyophysites.  '  The  controversy  was  at  first 
conducted  by  insurrections  of  monks  and  of  people,  and  in  Palestine  was 
attended  with  bloodshed,  but  in  Alexandria  and  Antioch  each  party  set  up 
its  rival  bishops.  The  emperor  Leo  I,  (457-474)  sustained  the  decisions  of 
Chalcedon,  though  with  a  judicious  moderation.  Peter  Fullo  (yva<f>€vs)  hav- 
ing assumM  the  office  of  Bishop  of  Antioch,  and  introduced  into  the  liturgy 
a  Monophysite  formula,  which  asserted  that  God  had  been  crucified  (thence 
called  Theopaschites),  was  expelled  by  the  emperor.  In  the  revolutioas 
which  then  took  place  so  frequently  in  the  imperial  palace,  ecclesiastical  con- 
troversies were  made  'subservient  to  political  intrigues.  When  the  emperor 
Zeno  Isauriom  was  overthrown  by  Banliscus  (476),  the  latter  strengthened 
his  party  by  gaining  over  the  Monophysites,  and  published  a  circular  in 
which  he  condemned  the  Synod  of  Chalcedon.  (a)  The  insurrection  in  Con- 
stantinople by  which  Zeno  was  restored  to  his  throne  (477),  was  under  the 
direction  of  the  Catholic  patriarch  Acaeius.  The  Monophysites,  however, 
had  exhibited  so  much  power  under  the  usurper,  that  the « emperor,  by  the 
advice  of  the  patriarch,  endeavx)red  to  reconcile  them  by  publishing  a  creed 
called  the  Henoiticon  (h)  (482),  in  which  the  disputed  articles  were  entirely 
avoided.  Felix  IL,  the  Boman  bishop,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  those 
zealots  who  were  opposed  to  this  fellowship  with  the  Monophysites,  and 
excommunicated  Acaeius  (484).  But  even  the  more  rigid  portion  of  the 
Monophysites  in  Egypt  withdrew  from  their  own  patriarch,  who  had  been 
so  easily  pacified  (thence  called  *Ajee<^o().  Though  both  parties  equally 
reviled  the  Henoticon,  it  was  the  means  of  external  peace  in  the  Oriental 
Church,  and  Anastasius  (491-618),  who  attempted  to  free  the  state  from 
both  parties,  was  equally  hated,  threatened  and  calumniated  by  both.  Justin 
I.  (618-627)  decided  against  the  Monophysites  and  expelled  their  bishops, 
but  in  Egypt,  where  their  cause  was  popular,  he  was  politic  enough  not  to 
assail  them.    In  Alexandria,  however,  they  fell  out  among  themselves,  for 

c)  Lmoald,  die  sogen.  Bftubenynode.  (Illgen'a  «eit6chr.  toI.  YIIL  P.  1.)    [Landon,  p.  2ML 118.] 
a)  Evagr.  Ill,  4     h)  Ibid.  Ill,  14    B&rger,  HenoUca  Orient  Tit  1738.  4. 
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the  Se/oeriant^  so  called  from  Seyerns  their  leader,  the  expelled  Patriaroh  of 
Antiooh,  who  was  rather  inclined  to  confound  the  divine  with  the  hnman 
natore,  and  acknowledged  that  the  principal  attribute  of  the  latter  was  the 
oormptihility  of  the  body  of  Christ  (therefore  reproached  as  ^'^aprokarpcu), 
were  opposed  to  the  JulianisU  QA4>^iapToboKrjTM\  the  followers  of  Julian  of 
BdlieamasiUB^  who  taught  that  there  was  such  an  absorption  of  the  hnman 
natmre  into  the  divinity  that  nothing  mortal  remained,  (e) 

§  116.    Justinian. 

Proa^ut  (d.  about  558X  especially  bb  mllitaiy  blstory,  and  bis  hist  of  the  conrt :  'AvckSoto, 
Hist  aroana,  ed.  OrOU,  Lpa  182T.  Contln.  of  tbe  Imp.  Hist  559-650.  hj  AgaOUaa^  od.  IfUbuhr. 
Bon.  189&  (CkMrpw  Sorr.  Byant  P.  IIL  1889-44. 

Justinian  /.,  in  the  conrse  of  his  long  and  frequently  brilliant  reign 
(527-^65),  by  the  successful  weapons  of  his  generals  restored  the  Boman 
dominion  in  Africa  and  Italy  to  its  former  splendor.  Dutiful  toward  the 
Church,  temperate  even  to  monastic  strictness,  covetous  and  yet  prodigal, 
active  in  many  departments  of  business,  and  untiring  in  his  diligence,  though 
moderate  in  natural  talents,  he  was  eager  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  a  mas- 
ter in  every  kind  of  human  knowledge.  Even  while  burdened  with  the 
cares  of  his  despotic  reign,  he  digested  from  the  treasures  of  Roman  Juris- 
prudence a  code  of  civil  law  which  has  been  ever  since  the  source  of  legal 
science  for  all  civilized  nations.  He  then  attempted  in  like  manner,  as  a 
theologian,  to  annihilate  all  heresies,  reconcile  all  parties,  and  establish  a 
true  system  of  orthodoxy  for  all  future  time.  But  while  he  loaded  the 
Church  with  g^ts,  he  increased  the  distractions  of  both  Church  and  State  by 
his  creeds,  and  efforts  to  establish  uniformity.  In  all  these  he  doubtless  be- 
lieved that  he  was  guided  by  his  own  sagacity,  while  he  was  really  the  mere 
tool  of  court  divines  and  eunuchs.  He  w*as  disposed  to  favor  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  but  Theodora  well  knew  how  to  direct  his  edicts  so  that  they 
generally  were  &vorable  to  the  Monophysites.  This  woman,  having  shame- 
lessly spent  her  youthfhl  beauty  amid  all  the  dissipations  of  Constantinople, 
was  exalted,  by  the  favor  of  the  emperor,  to  be  the  sharer  of  his  power  over 
the  empire,  and  the  sole  mistress  of  himself.  On  the  throne  she  was  tyran- 
nical, but  her  disposition  was  lofty  and  her  morals  were  irreproachable. 
1.  On  finding  that  the  discussions  which  he  had  ordered  between  the  Catho- 
lics and  the  Monophysites  were  of  no  avail,  (a)  the  emperor  hoped  to  win 
the  latter  by  allowing  them  to  use  their  formula  asserting  simply  that  one  of 
the  sacred  Trinity  was  crucified  (638).  But  while  this  only  embittered  the 
feelings  of  the  Catholics,  it  was  not  enough  for  the  Monophysites.  AnthU 
mv8  (585),  the  Monophysitic  patriarch,  who  had  been  appointed  through 
Theodora's  influence,  was  removed  the  next  year  by  the  Catholic  party,  and 
Vigilivsj  who  had  been  assisted  in  his  attainment  of  the  Roman  see  (588) 
with  the  secret  understanding  that  he  would  &vor  the  Monophysites,  found 


e)  Oieteisr,  Monopbjsitaram  yett  yarlao  de  Chr.  persona  opiniones  tnpr.  ex  ipaoroxn  eflS&Us  reoena 
cdltia  mnstr.  Gott  188&  8&  9  P. 

a)  CoOatlo  Oatbolloor.  c;  Sererianis  a.  581.    {MdnH  Tb.  Till.  p.  SlTss.) 
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no  difficdty  in  absolving  Mmself  from  his  oath,  (b)  2.  The  name  of  Oriff&r 
was  dear  to  a  monastic  party  in  the  East,  not  so  mnch  for  his  scientific  char- 
acter as  for  the  relation  of  his  system  to  the  Monophysites.  This  party 
gained  great  inflaence  at  conrt  by  means  of  Theodorug  A$cida9j  Metropolitan 
of  Oaesarea  in  Gappadocia.  The  Catholic  party,  however,  fonnd  means 
through  MennaSj  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  procnre  from  the  empe- 
ror a  condemnation  of  Origen.  8.  Theodoras  soon  revenged  himself  by  con- 
vincing the  emperor  that  the  Monophymtes  wonld  be  reconciled  to  the 
Chnrch  by  a  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  Theodore  of  Moptueetia^  the 
instructor  of  Nestorios,  Theodoret  of  C^rue  and  Ihae  of  Edesta^  the  princi- 
pals of  the  Antiochlan  school.  The  errors  of  these  teachers  having  been 
collected  (about  644)  into  three  chapters  (tria  capitulaX  were  accordingly 
condemned  by  Justinian,  {c)  Though  the  Monophysites  were  much  delighted 
with  this  act,  they  were  on  that  occoxmt  no  more  partial  to  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon.  The  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  upon  it  as  a  direct 
assault  upon  that  council.  To  quell  these  discussions,  Justinian  convoked 
the  fifth  (Ecumenical  CouncU  at  Constantinople  (558),  which,  in  compliance 
with  the  imperial  theology,  condemned  the  three  Antiochian  teachers,  (d) 
Vigilius,  who  at  first  led  the  West  in  its  oppodtion  to  this  proceeding,  lost 
the  glory  of  his  martyrdom  by  frequent  vacillations  and  concessions.  Fela- 
gius  became  his  successor  in  consequence  of  his  adknowledgment  of  the 
imperial  synod  (655).  A  large  portion  of  the  Western  bishops  now  broke 
off  connection  with  Rome  as  well  as  Constantinople,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
Church  found  some  bold  champions  not  only  against  the  despotism  of  the 
emperor,  but  the  pliant  disposition  of  the  Roman  bishop,  (e)  4.  The  last 
attempt  of  Justinian  to  draw  over  the  Monophysites,  was  made  when  he  had 
(564)  the  doctrine  of  the  Incorruptibility  of  Christ's  body  adopted  as  an 
article  of  the  authorized  creed.  .He  had  just  commenced  the  work  of  ex- 
pelling those  Catholic  bishops  who  resisted  him,  when  the  Church  was  deliv- 
ered from  the  confusion  produced  by  his  zeal  for  the  faith  by  his  death.  (/) 

§  117.     The  Edict  of  Feace  and  the  Monophysite  Church, 

No  sooner  had  Justin  IL  r^ach  the  throne,  than  he  issued  an  edict 
(565),  (a)  in  which  he  admonished  all  Christians  to  unite  with  him  to  pro- 
mote the  glory  of  the  Redeemer,  and  to  contend  no  more  about  words  and 
persons.  The  apostolic  Catholic  Church,  however,  was  at  the  some  time 
assured  that  its  present  position  would  be  maintained.  The  arbitrary  man- 
ner in  which  the  imperii  laws  for  the  regulation  of  faith  had  for  some  time 
been  enforced,  rendered  such  a  request  from  an  emperor  peculiarly  gratefril 
to  the  public  mind.    The  successors  of  Yigilius  were  now  more  zealous  in 

b)  Uberati  Brevior.  &  22.     TlgfUi  Ep.  ad  Justin.   {Manti  Th.  IX  p.  83.)  ad  Mennuu. 
{Ibid,  p.  sa) 

c)  JutUn,  ad  Mennam  adv.  impiam  Orlg.  {Manai  Tb.  IX.  p.  AStm.  oomp^  896m.) 
*     (Q  Aeta  in  Manti  Th.  IX.  p.  ISTsa. 

«)  Eap.  Facundjtt  BermianwtU  (about  648)  pro  defenaioDe  trinin  ciqiltt  L  XIL  (Opfii  ed.  Jt 
flIrmofMl.  Par.  1820.    GaUandUTh.Xl.) 
f)  Xvoffr,  IV,  88-40.    Waleh,  Ketzergeach.  toL  X.  p.  678mi 
a)£vagr,Y,i,    meeph.  XYll,2A. 
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enforcing  the  authority  of  the  fifth  oecmnenioal  coimcil  in  the  West,  than 
he  had  formerly  heen  in  opposing  it.  It  was  not,  however,  generally 
acknowledged  nntU  sahseqnent  centuries,  when  it  was  not  opposed,  heoause 
the  subjects  in  dispute  were  nearly  forgotteu.  In  the  East,  each  party 
retained  possession  of  all  that  it  had  obtained.  In  opposition  to  the  Catholic 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  was  sustained  entirely  by  the  emperor's  power, 
the  Monophyrites  possessed  a  patriarch  of  their  own  (after  586),  and  consti- 
tuted the  Egyptian  national  Church  of  the  Copta^  with  which  was  connected 
the  Ethiopio  Church,  (h)  The  Armenians  availed  themselves  of  the  occa- 
sion when  the  Henoticon  was  enacted,  to  renounce  the  authority  of  the  Synod 
of  Chalcedon,  and  thus  in  the  sixth  century,  when  they  were  subject  to  the 
Persian  yoke,  they  entirely  denounced  aU  connection  with  the  Church  of  the 
empire,  (c)  The  apostolic  zeal  of  Jacob  Baradai  (541-^78)  gave  the  Mono- 
physites  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  a  permanent  ecclesiastical  constitution, 
and  the  name  of  Jacobites,  (d)  These  disruptions  from  the  imperial  Catholic 
Church  were  gradually  confirmed  by  the  peculiar  customs  of  the  provinces 
where  they  took  place,  until  by  the  conquests  of  Islam,  to  which  they  con- 
tributed, they  became  irreparable.  In  the  conquered  provinces,  the  Catho- 
lics, on  account  of  their  connection  with  the  empire  (hence  called  Melchites 
from  T)^s),  were  even  more  oppressed  than  the  Monophysites,  and  their 
patriarch  generally  resided  at  Constantinople. 

§  118.     The.Monothelits  Controversy. 

I.  Orig.  DooamentslnJfafwi  Th.  X  p^  868-1186^  Th.  XL  pw  190-1028.  Aoastull  Bibllotbeearll  (about 
870).  CoUectanea  de  II0,  quae  speetut  ad  Hist  MonotheL  ed.  Strmond^  Far.  1020.  and  GaUandU  Tb. 
XIIL  JfleephoH  (Patriarch  of  Constant  d.  828),  Breyiariom  Hist  (802-708.)  ed.  Peiatius,  Par.  101& 

IL  F.  Comb^sii^  Hist  baer.  Monotbelitaram.    In  bis  Anctnar.  PP.  Par.  1048.  II,  8. 

While  the  emperor  JSeracliue  (after  622)  was  re-establishing  the  power 
of  the  empire  in  Syria  and  Armenia,  he  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  Mono- 
physites with  the  imperial  Church,  by  conceding  that  although  there  were 
two  natures  in  Christ,  there  was  but  one  manifestation  of  will  (cWpycta  acov- 
dpiKTj),  CyruA,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  emperor  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, succeeded  by  this  expedient  in  gaining  over  the  Severians  of-  his 
diocese  (688).  But  when  Sophronius^  a  monk  of  Palatine,  and  after  684  Patri- 
arch of  Jerusalem,  who  hiq;>pened  then  to  be  in  Alexandria,  excited  a  violent 
opposition  to  it,  the  emperor  published  a  creed  ('ExSc crcr,  688)  (a)  composed  by 
Sergiut,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  approved  by  JBonorivs^  the  Roman 
bishop,  (5)  which  assumed  that  there  was  but  one  Christ  and  one  will  («/ 
3cXi7/ui).  In  this  he  had  more  regard  to  the  final  adjustment  of  the  contro- 
versy, than  to  the  victory  of  the  imperial  party.  But  in  such  an  age,  a  dis 
pute  thus  awakened  was  not  easily  set  to  rest.    The  Boman  bishops  aftei 

h)  Taki'^ddini  UakHwU  (d.  1441X  Hist  Coptomm  cbrlst  arab.  et  lat  ed.  TTtftesr.  BoUsb.  1828 
MleK  Ltguien^  Orlenain  lY  PatrlaKbatoa  dlgesUUL  (Par.  1740.  8  Tb.  £)  Tb.  IL  pi  86788. 

c)  Saint-Matiln^  MtoL  snr  TArmen.  Tb.  I.  p.  829aa.  £ocL  Annenlacae  canonea  saloetL  (J. 
ir(^N.OoU.Tb.XP.IL) 

<f)  A»9«maniy  BlbL  orient  Tb.  IL    LiquUn  Lc.Tb.IL 

a)  ManH  Tb.  X.  p^  099& 

I)  BfonorU  Epi  ad  Serglam.  {ManH  Tb.  XL  p.  687.  comp.  679.) 
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John  IV.  (689),  with  a  stricter  reference  to  the  true  fluth  or  the  injury  of 
their  riyals  than  to  the  orthodoxy  of  their  predecesBors,  placed  themselyee  al 
the  head  of  the  opposition  to  the  Monothelites,  and  ezclmded  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  from  the  commnnion  of  the  Ohnrch.  A  law  (rviroff)  (<;) 
enacted  by  dmstans  II,  (648)  was  intended  to  enforce  peace  by  an  arbitarary 
prohibition  of  the  controyersy.  Bnt  Martin  L  of  Borne,  at  the  fint  Synod 
of  Lateran  (649),  condemned  the  Monothelites  and  both  the  imperial  laws. 
He  was  consequently  first  imprisoned,  then  condemned  at  Oonstantinople  for 
treason,  and  finally  he  died  in  great  distress.  (^  To  aBay  the  strife  which 
now  threatened  the  precarions  power  of  the  empire  in  Italy,  the  emperor 
C(yMtanivM  Fogonattu  convoked  the  sixth  oecmnenical  synod  at  Cbnstanti- 
nople  (680).  This  assembly,  nnder  the  inflnenoe  of  AgatAd^  the  Boman 
bishop,  besides  condemning  Honorins,  (e)  recognized  in  Christ  consistently 
with  the  doctrine  of  two  natnres,  and  certain  passages  ef  Bcriptmre  inter- 
preted so  as  to  conform  to  it,  two  wills  made  one  by  tJie  moral  snbor^nation 
of  the  human.  The  Monothelites,  however,  obtained  one  more  transient 
victory  in  the  Qreek  Church  under  Philip  Bardanes  (711-718).  But  after 
the  elevation  of  Anattamu  IL  to  the  throne,  they  were  generally  r^ected, 
and  only  a  small  remnant  sustained  themselves  in  the  convent  of  SL  Maro  on 
Mount  Lebanon,  under  a  patriarch  of  their  own.  (/) 

§  119.    Eoelesiastical  Literature, 

Chrysostom  and  Augustine  were  still  peerless  models  for  the  churches  in 
which  their  languages  were  respectively  spoken.  The  energies  of  the  Alex- 
andrian and  Antiochian  schools  were  exhausted  in  party  strifes.  Cyril  (d. 
444),  whose  natural  acuteness  was  under  the  guidance  of  his  passions,  ex- 
ceeded the  characteristic  limits  of  the  Alexandrian  spirit,  (a)  and  Theodoret^ 
Bishop  of  Of/rus  (d.  457),  the  last  of  the  Antiochian  school,  though  a  Judi- 
cious expounder  and  a  devout  historian,  could  not  escape  the  malediction  of 
the  Church.  (5)  The  qualities  of  both  schools  appear  to  have  been  once 
more  combined  in  the  collection  of  the  Epistles  of  Isidore  of  Pehrnvm  (d. 
about  440),  who,  though  a  resident  in  Alexandria,  was  the  friend  of  Chrysos- 
tom, and  found  among  the  monastic  virtues  liberty  to  be  mild  in  science  and 
fearless  in  his  opposition  to  the  powerful  both  in  the  world  and  in  the 
Church,  (e)  The  writings  which  assumed  the  name  of  Dionyntu  Areopagita^ 
indicate  that  the  Athenian  Kew-Platonism  had  become  Christianized  near 
the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century,  and  they  have  ever  since  been  the 
model  of  those  dispositions  which  strive  to  die  to  themselves,  and  are  wait- 

e)  BfanH  Th.  X.  p.  1089&     d)  MamH  Th.  X.  p^  861a. 
«)  ManH  Tb.  XL  Ik  056^  en.  781. 

f)  LequUn^  Oriens  Cbr.  Th.  IIL  p.  laai    Walch^  vol.  IX.  p.  474ai 

a)  Commentaries,  Polem.  Treatieee,  Homlllea,  and  Letten.  0pp.  ed. «/.  Auberty  Par.  188S;.  T  Tb.  t 
On  MatttL,  Hebrews,  and  7  dogm.  Bsaays  in  A.  Mqfi  CoL  Tb.  YIIL 

J>)  Commentaries,  Hlsborj  of  the  Chnrcb,  Hist  tit  Hereelea,  Lires  of  Saints,  and  Polem.  Treai- 
tm.  0pp.  add.  Slmumd et  Oam%^,  Par.  1749-81 6Tb.  t  SehtOM ttlToMteUt  HaL  1769-74  6 Th.- 
JNeAtsr,  de  Tbeor.  Epp^  Panllnar.  Interprete.  Lps.  1822. 

c)  Epp.  L  lY.  ed.  Sitterhut,  Hdlb.  1606.  t  Epp.  ineditae,  ed.  SohatL  Anto.  1628.  t  All  together 
Par.  1688L  Yen.  1746.  t—K  A»  NUmeyw,  de  IsiiL  Feloslotae  vita,  soriptls  et  doetr.  HaL  1828.  oomp 
Arob.  f.  KQescb.  1826w  P.  2.  p^  19788. 
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ing  patiently  for  a  complete  imion  with  the  Deity,  (d)  The  Aristotelian  sys- 
tem of  logio  was  used  in  all  theological  controversies.  John  PhiloponuM 
(middle  of  the  6th  centory),  the  acute  expounder  of  Aristotle,  and  the  inde* 
pendent  Christian  philosopher,  bat  an  adherent  of  the  Monophysites,  declared 
himself  in  the  Greek  Ohnroh  decidedly  partial  to  this  tendency,  thon^^  not 
unfriendly  to  many  doctrines  of  Platonism.  He  was  accused  of  Tritheism, 
because  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  Church  on  the  subject  of  the  divine 
nature  and  personality  were  not  satia&etory  to  him,  and  he  took  offence  at 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  which  he  described  as  a  new  creation,  dnce 
with  the  form  he  maintained  that  the  matter  of  the  body  was  gone.  {$)  The 
Boman  Church  became  acquainted  with  Aristotle  through  the  labors  of 
A.  M.  T.  S*  Boethitu.  In  the  writings  which  bear  his  name,  Aristotelian 
formulae  are  used  to  defend  the  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Trinity. 
But  in  prison  his  mind  had  been  raised  above  the  fear  of  death  by  the  conso- 
lations of  a  pious  heathen  philosophy.  He  died  (624)  in  defence  of  the 
interests  of  his  native  land,  and  the  Church  has  invested  him  with  the  glory 
of  martyrdom.  By  birth,  merit,  and  success  he  resembled  the  nobler  Bo- 
mans  of  the  Augustan  age,  and  indeed  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  speci- 
men of  the  race.  (/)  The  sciences  which  had  been  created  by  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Bomans,  necessarily  shared  in  the  declining 
fortunes  of  those  nations.  The  last  ngns  of  Hellenic  refinement  disappeared 
in  the  sixth  century  from  every  portion  of  the  anpire  except  Bome  and  Con- 
stantinople with  the  ravages  of  the  Barbarians,  of  the  Pestilence,  and  of  the 
Ohuroh  itself.  A  meagre  collection  of  traditions  was  all  that  now  remained, 
because  it  had  been  appropriated  to  her  own  use  by  the  Church.  Even 
Camodoras  (a  consul  and  a  monk,  d.  about  562)  attempted  to  preserve  only 
those  fragments  of  science  which  he  thought  might  be  serviceable  to  the 
Church,  (g)  Scriptural  exegesis  consisted  entirely  of  such  compilations  from 
the  treasures  of  former  times  as  had  been  commenced  in  the  East  by  Froc<h 
piva  Gaeaeus  (about  520),  and  in  the  West  by  Frimaaiua  of  Adrymetum 
(about  550).  (h)    A  system  of  doctrines  had  likewise  been  formed  for  the 

fAwrrtufis  ^wXayiat,  Eppi  XII.— Oppi  ed.  0»rd«riu$,  (Anto.  1681)  Par.  lUk  S  Th.  £  OorutanUni, 
Van.  17890.  S  Tb.  £  Ueban.  m.  Abhh.  t.  Sngtlhardt,  Sulsb.  1SI8.~«^  DaOmf,  da  •oriptta^  quae  sob 
Isn.  et  Dion.  A.  nomm.  dreamiiBr.  Gan.  1660. 4^  Engdkardt :  Da  Dloo.  PLottnisantft.  ErL  182a  Da 
ori^  aeriptor.  Areop.  Sxi  1822.  A.  BefjffMehy  d.  chr.  Mystik  in  ihrer  EntwickL  n.  ihran  Dankmalen. 
Goth.  1842. 9  TolBi— Amm^orfMi-OuWtta,  do  Dion.  A.  Jen.  1828.  BaTised  In  0pp.  thaoL  Jan.  1881 
p.26Sai.    On tha other Bida :  JBM«r,aaaoh.d. ohr. Phil. ToLILpu 012. 

a)  Baepacttng  him:  Jo,  JDamate.  da  haare&  a  88.  Phot  e.  21-28.  5ft.  7&  JTioeph.  XTIII,  45-48. 
iMmL-SyM.  da  sectto,  act  6.-~ScAaf/&nburfff  da  Jo.  PhiL  Trltheiaml  dafenaorei  Lpe.  1768L  (Comni. 
theoL  ad.  Vde^men,  atcTh.  I.)    TVaeAacI,  Jo.  Pha  (Stnd.iL  Krit  1886l  P.  1.) 

/)  Oommentariaa  and  tranalationa  of  AriatoUa— Do  doabna  nat  at  mna  panoniL  Quod  Trinitaa 
■It  unna  Dana,  ato.— Da  conaolatfona  philoaophlaa^  a&  Mafft'^ektt  OBriaa.  1797.  and  often.  Uaben.  r. 
rreUag,  Sign.  1704-Opp.  ad.  Bota,  Baai  1570k-<6aryalBa)  Hlat  da  Boteai  Par.  1710L  2  Th. 
Jleffne,  Oansara  BoSihlL  (Opnao&  Th.  TL  pi  14888.)— i^.  Ban^  Booth.  OSnoh.  n.  Orobai'a  Bn^kl. 
roL  XL  pi  288sfl.)    OuH,  Saur,  do  Bo6thI«.  Darmat  1841. 

O)  Do  arttbna  ao  dlaeiplinia  UbaraUnm  litt  Inatf tatio  ad  dly.  laatioDaa.  Hlat  Eealariaa  tripartita. 
Variaa  Epp.— Opp.  ad.  OarsL  Bothomag.  1679L  Yen.  1722.  2  Th.  £— iStdiMKlis  IL  Oaaalod.  (ArchiT.  t 
KOeaeh.  1826w  p.  209BaL  8818&) 

h)J.  F.  S  Anffuittt^dB  eatania  PP.  graada  in  N.  T.  HaL1762.  iJffomdU  ComsMBtt  ad  IL 
aoe.  HaL  1817. 
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Latin  Ohnrch  (t)  from  sentences  taken  from  the  more  ancient  fathers  by  Iddo^ 
rtM,  Bishop  of  Ifispalis  (d.  686),  and  another  more  complete,  and  on  account 
of  its  application  of  Aristotelian  formulae  more  scientific,  was  compiled  for 
the  Greek  Ohnrch  by  the  monk  John  Damaseenvs  (d.  754).  The  latter 
also  collected  together  the  various  decisions  which  had  been  given  by  tha 
Ohnrch  in  its  earlier  religions  controversies,  and  thus  settled  these  disputes 
for  his  Ohnrch  for  a  thousand  years  after  him.  (Jt)  A  Homan  catalogue  of 
apocryphal  and  rejected  works,  which  had  been  gradually  enlarging  from  the 
time  of  Hormisdas  (514-^28),  and  had  finally  become  essentially  fixed  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  exhibits  the  contracted  spirit  as  well  as  the 
state  of  criticism  at  that  time,  for  even  some  of  the  more  ancient  fathers  are 
rejected  as  apocryphal  because  they  were  inconsistent  with  some  Roman 
assertions,  or  did  not  correspond  with  the  later  orthodoxy.  (I) 


CHAP,  in.— SOCIAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CHUECH. 

Bibllothecft  Jnris  can.  yeterLs,  op.  Gvil  et  Emr.  JtuteUi^  Par.  1661.  2.  Th.  C  SpitOer,  Gesch.  d. 
can.  BeohtB  bis  a.  d.  fltlsch.  Lddor.  HaL  177a  (Worka,  ed.  hj  Wdehter,  Stnttg.  1887.  vol  L)— Ptencl-, 
Oeacb.  d.  kirchL  GeseUachafte-Verf.  toL  I.  jx  876nH  Saas^  de  Jure  eoa  P.  L  p.  8Smi  P.  IL  C 
SlfOt  Geach.  Datst  d.  Verb.  zw.  K  n.  Staat  Mainz.  1386.  vol.  L  p.  llics. 

§  120.    Legidation  and  Boohs  of  Law, 

Ecclesiastical  laws  were  enacted  sometimes  by  synods  and  sometimes  by 
the  emperors.  The  first  idea  of  general  laws  for  the  whole  Church  seems  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  General  Councils,  with  whose  decisions  were 
soon  united  those  of  the  inferior  synods  and  the  canonical  institutes  of  a  few 
fathers,  which  individual  bishops  had  collected  for  their  private  direction, 
but  which  passed  into  general  use.  Such  coUeotions  are  first  noticed  in  the 
Synod  of  Chalcedon,  where,  however,  they  possessed  no  general  authority,  (a) 
But  even  then  it  had  become  customary,  at  least  in  the  Greek  Church,  to 
regard  the  canons  of  certain  synods  as  possessing  the  authority  of  general 
laws.  This  agreement  seems  to  have  become  complete  in  the  sixth  century, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  second  canon  of  the  Trullan  Synod  (Quinisexta  692) 
that  the  constituent  parts  of  the  Greek  canon  law  which  had  long  been  in 
use,  were  recognized  as  legally  binding,  (b)  The  African  Churdi  at  the 
Council  of  Carthage,  419,  gave  its  sanction  to  a  collection  of  its  own  domes- 
tic canons,  (e)  which  was  gradually  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  general  ecdesi- 


f)  Sententlaram  a.  de  sammo  bono  L  IIL  comp.  $  167.  note  a. 

t)  Hfiyij  yy^fftws  ■  a)  ra  ^lAotro^iiccf,  0)  ircpl  alp4<r€uVf  y)  HKZoffts  iucpifi^s  r^t  ip^o- 
96^ov  iriffTtns.  0pp.  ed.  Mieh.  LegtOmt  Par.  1712. 2.  Th.  £ 

0  Tbreeibld  text  in  IfanH  Th.  VIIL  p.  ISSas.  Since  Hlncmar  of  Bbeims  It  is  oommonlj  quoted 
as  Decretam  GelasU  (4M),  thus  by  Gratian:  c  8.  DIst  XV.  oomp.'  GiMeUr^  KGeech.  toI  L  Abth. 
IL  p.  888b.    [I>a9idwn:9  transL  toI.  IL  p.  110.  %  114  note  8.] 

a)  Bespecting  collectionB  called  apostolic:  See  §  57.  oomp.  J,  W.  BlckeU^  Geacb.  des  Klroben- 
reohta.  Giesa.  184&  toL  L 

b)  Acts  and  102  canons :  MdnH  Tb.  XL  p.  927-1006. 
e)  JmMli  Bibl.  Th.  L  8088&    Manti  Th.  IIL  p.  698w. 
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astical  law.    Of  the  Boman  Ghnrch  of  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Ohalcedon, 
we  odIj  know  that  in  its  coUection  the  Nicaean  canons  were  mingled  ^nith 
those  of  Sardica.    The  civil  laws,  so  &r  as  they  relate  to  eoclesiastical  affairs,  ' 
may  generally  be  fonnd  nnder  tlieir  appropriate  titles  in  the  two  coUectiona 
of  imperial  laws  called  Codex  Theodosianus^  488,  and  Codex  Justinianem^ 
684,  and  the  Novels  attaphed  to  each.    The  efforts  of  Justinian  to  give  a 
scientific  form  to  political  and  civi}  law,  must  have  had  a  considerable  influ- 
ence upon  ecclesiastical  law.    John  ScliolaHicus^  successively  an  advocate,  a 
presbyter  at  Antioch,  and  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  (d.  578),  arranged 
the  canons  which  he  found  in  the  ordinary  collections,  together  with  the 
second  and  third  epistles  of  Basil  relating  to  the  canons,  under  fifty  titles 
according  to  their  subjects,  (d)    This  digest,  on  account  of  its  adaptation  to 
general  use,  as  weU  as  the  reputation  of  its  author,  soon  became  a  standard 
authority  in  the  Greek  Ohuroh.    A  collection  of  civil  laws  relating  to  the 
Church,  prepared  by  this  same  John,  contains  extracts  fi'om  the  ten  Novels 
of  Justinian,  arranged  under  eighty-seven  chapters,  {e)    Another  collection, 
embracing  the  whole  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  Justinian,  sometimes  in  full 
and  sometimes  abridged,  together  with  an  appendix  containing  the  four 
Novels  of  Heraclius,  has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  Theodore  Balsamon, 
but  really  belongs  to  the  seventh  century.  (/)    The  practical  wants  of  the 
Church  called  forth  a  work  in  which  the  civil  laws  relating  to  the  Church 
(y6iioi)  were  arranged  in  harmony  with  the  ecclesiastical  laws  (Kaif6v€s\  and 
which  has  since  been  called  the  JSfomocanon,    Under  the  fifty  tides  of  the 
collection  of  canons  by  Scholasticus,  the  coiTesponding  civil  laws  were  intro- 
duced, and  even  these  were  principally  derived  from  his  book,  (g)    The  peni- 
tential laws  were  systematized,  and  their  severity  was  accommodated  to  the 
mildness  of  his  age,  and  of  his  own  disposition,  by  John  the  Faster  (vrjoTivrfis), 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  (585-^96).  (h)     The  old  code  of  the  Bbman 
Church,  (i)  called  by  Dionysius  Translatio  prisea^  was  gradually  increased 
and  strengthened  in  authority  after  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  by  translations  , 
f^om  the  Greek  books  of  laws.    The  incompleteness  and  want  of  arrange- 
ment which  characterized  this  work,  induced  Dionysius  Exiguus,  a  Scythian 
and  a  Boman  monk,  to  revise  it,  and  to  form  a  new  code  (498-614).  (k)    The 
first  part  contains  a  faithful  translation  of  the  principal  articles  of  the  Greek 
synodal  laws,  the  canons  of  Sardica,  and  the  African  collection.    The  second 
part  oontdns  all  the  decretals  which  could  then  be  found  at  Bome,  by  eight 
popes,  from  Siricius  (d.  898)  to  AnastaJdus  IT.  (d.  498).    This  Codex  Dionyni 

d)  JusUai  Bibl.  Th.  IL  p.  499-402. 

«)  "Xwayvyii  ytap&v  8iar({{«wv.    Unpiinted. 

/)  T«v  iKK\,  8ioT((|€«K  (TvWorfh  JnOdU  BIbL  Th.  IL  p.  1217-1478.—^.  R.  BiM4r,  d« 
ooUeotlonibnB  canonnm  Eeo.  graecae.  Bcr.  1827. 

Q)  JuaUUt  BIbL  Th.  II.  pi  608-672. 

7t)*AKO\ovdla  Koi  T«£|i»  ^irl  i^ofioXoyovpLfyur.  The  exIsUng  E^censlon  formed  ftom  later 
reTlaioiis  to  in  Mortni  Comm.  htot  de  diaolpllna  In  admlntotr^  aacr.  poenitentlae.  (Par.  1661.  f.)  Von. 
1708.  f.  p.  61680. 

t)  In  Leon.  Oppi  Th.  IIL  p.  478bb.  and  Mittui  Th.  YL  p.  llOSaa. 

k)  Ed.  Fr,  Pi(h4m$$,  Par.  1687.  t  JwUUi  Blbl  Th.  L  p.  97bb.  c<nnp.  BaUeHn.  Da.  In  Leoa 
Opp.  Th.  IIL  p.  174B8. 
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was  much  &yored  by  the  popes,  and  became  a  standard  legal  authority  not 
only  in  the  Roman  Choroh,  whose  domestic  laws  were  found  in  it,  but  in 
almost  all  the  West  Later  decretals  were  therefore  gradually  appended  tc 
it.  The  book  of  laws  for  the  Spanish  Church  originated  in  the  first  half  of 
the  sixth  century,  and  was  probably  revised  by  Isidore  of  EitpalU^  whoso 
name  it  bears,  but  continual  additions  hare  been  made  to  it  since  his  time,  (f) 
It  contains  in  the  first  part  not  only  the  greater  part  of  the  Greek  synodal 
laws,  but  the  canons  of  the  Spanish  and  Gallican  councils,  and  in  the  second 
part,  besides  the  decretals  of  the  Dionynan  code,  a  few  letters  from  the 
popes  to  the  Spanish  and  Gallican  bishops.  Other  systematic  compilations 
made  during  this  period  are  of  less  importance.  They  are  the  Breviarium 
of  Fulgentiut  Ferrandus^  a  deacon  of  Oarthage  (about  547),  a  work  which 
had  no  dependence  upon  the  Dionysian  code,  (m)  and  the  Concordia  of 
Cresconius^  an  African  (about  690),  which  was  an  analysis  of  that  code 
according  to  its  contents,  (n) 


t. 


"> 


§  121.    The  Eoman  Umpire. 


The  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  had  entirely  ceased  from  1^e  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  no  ornaments  could  be  found  for  his  new  dty  and  his  trium- 
phal arch  in  the  very  forum  of  Rome,  but  by  spoiling  the  ancient  monuments. 
Nearly  the  whole  intellectual  energy  of  the  age  was  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  the  Church,  so  that  the  only  science  which  seemed  to  flourish  without 
ecclesiastical  influence  was  jurisprudence.  In  consequence  of  the  founding 
of  Constantinople,  the  whole  power  of  the  empire  was  directed  to  the  East, 
and  after  the  division  made  by  Theodosius  (895)  the  East  and  the  West  re- 
mained permanently  separated.  But  so  perfectly  had  the  various  natloDs 
conquered  by  the  Romans  been  made  to  feel  as  one  people,  that  both  these 
divisions  regarded  themselves  as  only  different  parts  of  the  one  great  empire. 
While  the  Germanic  nations  stormed  at  the  portals  of  the  West,  and  even 
when  they  broke  through  them  in  the  fifth  century,  the  civil  constitudon  and 
the  habits  of  the  people  remained  Roman  under  the  long  dominion  of  the 
Goths  in  Italy.  The  East  was  governed  by  a  lifeless  and  rigid  mechanism, 
the  moving  spring  of  which  was  at  Constantinople.  The  extinction  of  the 
reigning  fEmiilies  and  the  ascendency  of  the  army,  rendered  abortive  the  fre- 
quent efibrts  to  establish  a  popular  hereditary  monarchy,  but  the  want  of  this 
was  in  some  degree  supplied  by  the  imperial  nomination  of  colleagues  and 
successors.  But  the  nugesty  of  the  Roman  people  and  the  confidence  that 
they  were  destined  to  universal  dominion  had  been  transferred  to  their  rulers. 
In  this  form  it  was  now  consecrated  by  the  Church,  and  systematically  de- 
fended by  arguments  supplied  by  jurisprudence.  Amid  all  the  agitations  pro- 
duced by  dynastic  changes,  this  idea  of  an  imperial  government  appointed  by 
Grod  for  supreme  dominion  on  earth  became  profoundly  fixed  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people. 

0  CoIIoctio  eanonam  EocL  HtopanlM.  Matrit  1808.  t    EplBtolM  deerctalee  m  nser.  fiom.  Pontifl 
cam.  Matr.  1881.  f.  (ed.  A.  OofWiltB.) 

fn)JtttkUi  BibL  Tb.  L  p.  49eaiL     n)Jtutm  BlbL  Th.  L  Append,  pu  8tak 
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§  123.    Power  of  the  Emperor  over  the  Church, 

The  emperors,  accustomed  to  exercise  the  power,  not  only  of  an  absolute 
sovereign  but  of  a  supreme  pontiff,  endeavored  to  sell  their  favor  to  the 
Church  at  the  price  of  its  ancient  liberties.  A  decisive  influence  was  gained 
by  them  in  the  right  of  nominating  the  bishops,  especially  the  metropolitan. 
The  Church  on  the  other  hand  was  anxious  to  compel  all  its  members  to  ob- 
serve the  well  defined  and  slow  process  of  a  regular  advancement  from. the 
inferior  to  the  superior  stations,  and  disapproved  of  all  translations  of  a 
bishop  from  one  diocese  to  another,  as  nothing  less  than  spiritual  adultery. 
The  emperor  frequently  entertained  the  appeals  of  those  who  considered 
themselves  aggrieved  by  the  bishops.  A  regular  system  of  punishments  was 
then  appointed  by  the  Church  for  all  who  should  thus  appeal  from  its  deci- 
sions to  the  emperor,  (a)  The  emperors  called  together  the  general  councils 
of  the  Church,  presided  in  them  through  their  envoys,  and  published  their 
decrees  as  laws  of  the  empire,  (b)  As  none  but  the  Catholic  Church  was  en- 
titled to  civil  privileges,  when  different  bishops  were  opposed  to  each  other, 
the  emperor  himself  was  obliged  to  decide  which  of  them  belonged  to  the 
orthodox  church.  Hence  many  laws,  even  on  matters  of  doctrine,  were 
enacted  by  them,  and  those  who  obtained  their  ends  by  court  favor  en- 
couraged tliem  in  t^s  and  commended  them  for  it.  The  imperial  edicts  were 
also  published  by  being  read  in  the  churches,  (c)  Kany  bishops  who  longed 
for  the  imperial  favor  were  pliant  tools  in  the  hands  of  ambitious  rulers,  and 
the  Italian  clergy  had  some  reason  to  suspect  that  a  Greek  bishop,  for  his 
own  emolument,  could  be  induced  to  grant,  without  fear  or  shame,  any 
request  which  might  be  made  of  him.  {d)  The  emperors,  however,  were  fre- 
quently the  mere  tools  of  an  ecclesiastical  party,  and  their  laws  for  the  regu- 
lation of  doctrines,  when  not  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  Churchy  tel- 
dom  survived  tlieir  authors.  The  freedom  of  the  Church  never  wanted  bold 
and  successful  advocates,  and  though  it  was  practically  violated  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  its  legality  was  always  acknowledged  by  the  emperors  themselves,  (e) 
The  people  generally  regarded  it  as  the  highest  principle  of  law,  that  Cod 
has  bestowed  all  power  on  earth  upon  the  monarchy  and  the  priesthood,  but 
that  he  had  assigned  to  each  of  these  certain  immovable  boundaries  which 
neither  could  transgress  without  guilt  and  peril.  (J) 

§  128.    Power  of  the  Church  oner  the  State. 

The  severity  of  the  ancient  Boman  laws  was  much  mitigated  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  whenever  they  did  not  fall  in  with  the  prejudices  of 
the  Church,  and  thus  a  way  was  prepared  for  an  acknowledgment  of  the 

a)  Oono.  AnUoch,  can.  19.   [Landon^  p.  88.  can.  13.]    CcnatawU  L  can.  6. 
I)  Cone,  CfoMtant  L  Epi  ad  Theodoe.  {ManH  Th.  III.  p.  657.) 

c)  I*  aa  Cod.  Thsod.  de  rebus  eccl.  (XYI,  9^)  et  GotbofredoB  ad  li.  L 

d)  MdMi  Th.  IX.  p.  108. 

e)  On  the  other  hand  Constantine^  eplaoopacy  {JPustib.  vita  ConBt  IV,  84)  was  referred  to  with 
the  lams  semblance  of  ai^meht  as  was  used  for  the  eoverelgnty  ot  the  bUhope :  Amwi,  I,  It 

f)  OelaslnB  L  ad  Anastaslnm  a.  494  {ManH  Th.  VIII  p.  81.) 
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general  rights  of  man.  (a)"  Some  bishops  went  so  far  as  to  oppose  oven  oapita^ 
pnnlshments,  on  the  ground  that  their  barbarity  was  inconsistent  with  reason 
and  humanity,  (h)  The  right  of  asylum  which  had  formerly  been  conceded 
to  a  few  of  the  ancient  temples  was  extended  to  all  Christian  churches,  and 
proved  a  serious  detriment  to  the  administration  of  justice.  But  Chryiottom 
lived  to  enjoy  the  triumph  of  seeing  the  very  minister  whose  exorbitant 
power  once  threatened  to  abolish  this  privilege,  clinging  to  the  altar  for  his 
own  protection,  (e)"^  Great  politidd  power  was  acquired  by  the  bishops  in 
consequence  of  their  personal  influence  among  the  people,  and  the  devotion 
of  the  emperors  to  theolo^cal  controversies.  The  law  gave  them  a  certain 
right  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  congregations  both  in  town  and 
country;  they  also  possessed  a  certain  right,  frequently  usurped  but  finally 
regulated  by  law,  of  acting  as  intercessors  for  those  who  were  unfortunate  or 
criminal,  and  a  certain  kind  of  patronage  was  conceded  to  them  for  all  |Mr- 
sonae  miserabiles.  (d)  The  Church  undertook  the  censorship  of  the  morals 
of  civil  Amctionaries,  and  summoned  to  their  bar  those  who  were  above  hu- 
man enactments,  (e)  No  one  dared  to  meet  the  fury  of  a  Gbvemor  of  the 
Pentapolis  but  Synesius  the  bishop.  When  a  whole  city  had  fallen  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  wrath  of  Theodontta  /.,  Ambrose  ventured  to  giye  utterance  to 
the  monarch's  consdenoe,  and  the  royal  offender  was  excluded  from  the 
Church.  (/)  When  an  unlimited  power  was  exercised  by  the  civil  rulers, 
the  Church  thus  became  a  safe  retreat  for  popular  freedom,  and  saints  played 
the  part  of  tribunes  bf  ithe  people.  Sometimes  even  royal  honors  were  be- 
stowed upon  bishops,  and  what  was  at  first  accorded  by  pious  humility, 
pious  arrogance  took  care  to  demand  and  retain.  From  the  trutli  that  heavenly 
things  were  superior  to  earthly,  the  inference  was  drawn  that  the  hierarchy 
should  be  greater  than  the  monarchy,  and  should  have  precedence  in  earthly 
dignity,  (ff)  In  his  City  of  God,  the  secular  power  is  described  by  Augustine 
as  an  irrational  despotism  which  commenced  with  a  fratricide,  and  tends  to 
subversion  that  it  may  give  place  to  the  celestial  kingdom. 

§  124.    EceleHaatical  Jurisdiction. 

Strydtt  de  orlg.  et  usa  JnrlfldletloniB  ece.  Hd.  1710.  4.  (Oposcc.  Th.  XIV.)  JL  M.  BO^entbreit 
Hist  Jurifld.  600.  Das.  IIL  1778sb.  4  Bruno  SohUUnff,  do  orig.  Jtiriad.  eeoi  in  ousto  civa  Lpo.  188S.  4 
C  F,  A,  Jungkt  de  Orlg.  et  progressa  eplscopalis  Jod.  in  caosls  civil  laloorum  usque  ad  Josdntan. 
Ber.  1S&2. 

Although  the  sentence  of  the  episcopal  court,  in  its  capacity  of  a  court  of 

a)  Suub.  Yita  Const  IV,  SO.  L.  9.  Cod.  Theod^.  de  poen.  (IX.  40.)— C  O.  ds  Bhoer,  Dissert,  da 
elTeeta  reL  cbr.  in  jnrlspr.  B(nn.  Oron.  1770.  E.  0.  d6  Mgytenburff^  de  6hr.  rel.  vi  et  efTeotn  In  Jns 
civile  (speoiatim  Institt  L  L)  Oottlng.  1828. 4  TYopl&Tiff,  de  rinfloence  da  Christ  sor  ie  droit  dvll 
des  BomalnSL  Par.  184& 

h)  Ambrot.  Ep.  SS.  Se.  (oL  61. 62.)  AugwHn,  Ep.  188. 184  158w— L.  16  et  1&  CM.  Theod,  de 
poen.  (IX  40.) 

c)  Cod.  Thsod.  de  his,  qn!  ad  Ece.  eonftaginnt  (IZ,  46.)    Soerat,  YI,  5.    Sotom.  Y  ni,  7. 

d)  Cone,  Sardic  can.  7.  Ambrot.  de  Offic.  II,  29.  ConU.  22.  24  27ab  80b.  C.  de  Episc. 
ludientia.  (1, 4) 

e)  Cone  ArOai.  a.  814  o.  7.  Gregor.  Nai.  Orat  17.  (Th.  I.  p.  27L) 

f)  Synesii  Ep.  67a.  72.  88.— ihi^n.  XI,  la  TK«odor4L  Y,  17.  Souom.  YI|,  24  L.  1&  Cod.  Tkeod. 
de  poen.  (IX,  4a)  Compu  T.  L.  F.  Tajkl^  de  Thesaaloniea.  Ber.  1888.  pi  XLYIIss. 

g)  ContUtt.  apotLll,  84  C^ryoaL  de  Baoerd.  HI,  l.—8ulp.  Settri  Yita  MartlnL  c.  2a 
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arbitration  poesessed  a  certain  legal  anthoritj,  (a)  its  volnntary  jnrisdiotion 
was  not  mnch  needed  nnder  a  Ohiistian  government,  and  after  the  sixth 
oentnry  it  was  less  resorted  to.  The  oUum  that  all  causes  relating  to  mar- 
riage and  to  wills  (oansae  miztae)  shonld  be  decided  there,  was  generally 
remsted  by  the  secnlar  tribunals,  bat  the  obstacles  to  marriage  laid  down  in 
the  Mosaic  law  were  recognized  by  the  civfl  code,  and  were  sometimes  ex- 
tended even  to  spiritual  relationcMps.  Divorces  very  rarely,  and  the  marriage 
of  divorced  persons  still  less  frequently,  were  permitted  by  the  episcopal 
courts.  These  first  became  the  ordinary  tribunals  for  the  clergy  in  civil  causes 
about  the  time  of  Justinian  I.,  (5)  but  the  municipal  courts  continued  to  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  as  at  first  in  criminal  causes  until  Yalentinian  in.  gave  (452) 
the  plfidntiff  the  privilege  of  choosing  before  which  of  these  courts  his  cause 
should  be  tried,  (e)  Justinian  I.  assigned  particular  parts  of  every  such 
criminal  cause  to  each  of  these  courts,  (d)  and  Heradius  (623)  entirely  ex- 
cluded them  from  the  municipal  courts,  (e)  According  to  ecclesiastical  usage 
it  was  thought  unbecoming  for  a  clergyman  to  appear  in  his  own  cause  either 
as  plaintiff  or  defendant  before  a  civil  tribunal.  (/)  When  cited  before  the 
emperor  the  bishops  would  indeed  make  their  appearance,  but  a  sentence  of 
condemnation  was  not  readily  acknowledged  except  where  a  synod  concurred 
in  it.  In  all  matters  purely  ecclesiastical  the  episcopal  courts  and  synods  were 
regarded  as  the  only  competent  tribunals,  (g) 

§  125.     Church  Property. 

Jerome  a  CoaU  (Kichard  Simon.)  Htot  de  rorigine  et  da  progrte  dto  r»Tenii8  eoc.  Frcf.  1684  21. 
Jlkomauin,  (g  9.  note  b.) 

The  clergy  were  supported,  especially  under  the  first  Ohristian  emperors, 
by  revenues  supplied  by  the  government,  by  a  portion  of  the  property  they 
inherited  from  the  old  temples,  and  by  ecclesiastical  possessions  falling  to 
them  from  heretics.  Though  they  often  preached  to  the  people  that  they  had 
a  divine  right  to  the  first-fruits  and  the  tithes,  their  preaching  was  not  much 
regarded,  (a)  But  when  Constantine  confirmed  (821)  to  the  people  a  com- 
plete right  to  devise  property  at  pleasure  to  the  Church,  such  bequests  be- 
came an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth,  (b)  It  was  not  long  before  one 
could  scarcely  die  without  being  reminded  of  his  duty  to  the  Church,  and  a 
law  became  necessary  in  which  the  clergy  were  forbidden  to  solicit  such  be- 
quests (870).  (c)  As  this  wealth,  however,  was  possessed  by  the  Church  in 
trust  for  the  poor,  it  was  looked  upon  with  much  affection.  All  institutions- 
of  benevolence  originated  in  the  Church,  (d)  Its  wealth  contributed  to  its 
power  and  freedom.    The  management  of  the  Amds  was  generally  in  the 

a)  SoMom,  ly  9.    The  legal  paasages  In  ITixM,  de  Jure  eoa  P.  L  p.  68ai. 

h)  Ko9,  Sa  Prae£  et  $  1.  Kov.  12a  o.  21. 

c)  L.  47.  Cod,  Thsod.  de  Eptao.  (XVI,  2l)  Nov,  1.  de  Epiac  Jadldo  in  Aniani  CoUeetlone. 

<f)^<n'-lS8^c21.  |1    s)Ju9teUiBlhLTh.lL^tMla. 

O  Oone.  Oourth,  IIL  a  897.  oan.  9.  IV.  a.  419.  oan.  19.  Chala  can.  9. 

9)111.  Cbd,  TkB0d.de nlCSYl,!!,)  JuMni2roif,t5»,  e.9L|9. 

a)  Bingham,  Orlgg.  eocL  V,  <L    5)  L.  4  Cod,  Thso^  de  Episa  (XVI,  2.) 

e)  lb  20.  Ood.  Theod,  de  Epbc.  Comp.    BUron,  Ep.  S4  (al  2.)  ad  NepotbUL 

J)  L.  &  OKf.  ThBod.  de  £pte&  (XVI,  2.)    GOatli  Ep.  IX.  )  27. 
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bandB  of  the  bishop,  the  distribation  of  them  was  regnkted  by  certain  pre* 
oifle  forms,  and  the  alienation  of  the  property  was  controlled  by  prescribed 
conditions.  Every  chnrdi  was  the  legal  hdr  of  all  the  property  which  it? 
intestate  clergyman  had  aocmnnlated  from  ecdenastical  revenues.  Whatever 
the  Church  possessed  was  secured  by  an  investment  in  real  estates  This  was 
varionsly  taxed  according  to  the  disposition  and  wants  oi  the  difTerant  gov* 
emments,  bnt  it  was  nsoally  exempted  from  extraordinary,  personal,  and  im« 
proper  burdens,  (e) 

§  126.    The  Congregation  and  the  Clergy. 

As  the  clergy  were  generally  independent  of  the  favor  of  the  people  by 

their  ecclesiastical  possessions,  the  congregations  were  entirely  shut  ont  from 

all  participation  in  the  government  of  the  Church.    Sometimefik  the  people 

i^^     s  ^k  V  t  Still  gave  efPect  to  thdr  wishes  in  a  tmnnltaous  manner,  when  a  bishop  was 

chosen,  and  a  certain  ioflaence  was  exercised  on  such  occasions  by  distingnished 
dtizens,  and  was  legalized  by  Justinian  I.,  but  it  was  disapproved  of  by  the 
second  Synod  of  ISdcaea  (787).  (a)  In  the  West,  however,  and  especially  in 
Borne,  the  people  asserted  their  right  to  participate  in  elections,  and  the  power 
of  the  clergy  was  too  dependent  upon  popular  opinion  to  allow  of  many  im- 
portant privileges  being  withheld  from  the  congregations.  Even  then  some 
voices  continued  to  be  raised  in  favor  of  a  priesthood  of  all  Christians  before 
Gk>d.  (&)  The  clergy  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  burdens  which  the  State 
had  imposed  upon  it,  and  a  series  of  civil  enactments  became  necessary  to 
prevent  the  entrance  6f  too  many  persons  into  ecclesiastical  offices.  These 
required  that  no  person  should  be  ordained  except  to  supply  the  place  of  a 
deceased  clergyman,  and  none  who  owed  any  service  to  a  master  or  to  the 
state  without  the  consent  of  those  to  whom  it  was  due.  An  unsnooeflsful  at* 
tempt  was  made  to  procure  a  law  by  which  none  but  indigent  persons  on 
whom  the  state  had  no  claim  should  be  ordained  to  the  sacred  office.  On  the 
other  hand  the  spiritual  power  was  frequently  strengthened  by  the  <x'dination 
of  distinguished  philosophers,  advocates,  and  high  civil  officers.  In  soch 
cases  the  law  required  that  all  landed  property  burdened  with  obligations  to 
the  state  should  be  surrendered  to  the  municipal  authorities.  The  clergy 
were  principally  supported  from  the  frmds  of  the  Church,  but  even  as  late  ae 
the  fifth  century  some  ecclemastical  laws  recommended  that  they  should  soa- 
tain  themselves  by  agricultural  or  other  pursuits.  (ey^Jn  the  fourth  century 
the  ordination  of  deaconesses  was  looked  upon  as  a  Montanistic  custom,  and 
after  the  fifth  their  office  was  in  the  West  entirely  abolished,  (d)  The  choice 
of  all  his  clergy  came  into  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  although  the  presbyters 
once  more  augmented  their  authority  by  their  attempts  in  some  instances  to 
become  independent  pastors  both  in  town  and  country.    In  this  way  they 


«)L.iaNt  3%«MiLd6ftnn<»iia.(XL,L)L.l&l&SlA€bd2%«oddeoztnoid.  (1^  6i)U«m. 
Vim.  Cod,  Theod.  do  EplM. 

a)  JutUn,  Kov,  ISa  e.  1.  Kov.  187.  &  %.  Goml  Nia  IL  can.  8. 
h)  AugutL  d«  Ot.  DeL  XZ,  1 0.  AmbrotUuter  ad  Bphfls.  4»  11 . 
e)  Cone.  Oarth.  a.  419.  Mm.  Ml  6& 
d)  AnibroHatUr  In  I.  Tim.  8,  11.  Cone.  Epaon&ue^  can.  St 
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hoped  to  attain  the  position  of  the  country  bishops  who  had  be^  supplanted 
ever  since  the  fourth  century,  and  that  the  episcopal  name  might  become  lese 
common  and  more  important.  Other  presbyters,  together  with  the  deacons 
as  the  clergy  of  the  bishop's  church  (cathedralis),  constituted  the  bishop's 
privy  ooundl.  One  of  these  waa  chosen  an  Arohpresbyter,  to  preside  over 
the  public  worship,  and  another  was  appointed  an  Archdeacon,  to  preside 
over  the  eniseopal  court,  (e) 

§  127.     The  Fatriarehs. 

D.  Blondd,  tnlt6  hlrt.  dd  te  PrimMitd  en  Th^.  Gen.  IMt  t  J.  M&rUU  Ezereltt  eoe.  et  MbL  (D& 
L  de  Petrlareb.  et  Primat  oHgg.)  Par.  1699.  C  Janiut,  de  orlgg.  Patriarch,  ehr.  Da  IL  Vlt  ITia  4 
Thomaatini  1, 7-fiOL 

The  great  dioceses  and  prerogatives  ot  the  Bishops  of  Rome^  Alexandria, 
and  Antioeh  were  recognized  at  Nicaea,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  estab- 
lished upon  usage,  (a)  At  the  Synod  of  Oonstantinople  (881)  the  Bishop  of 
ymo  Some  was  associated  with  these,  in  rank  next  to  the  Roman  bifibop.  (h) 
Hia  diocese  was  continually  increasing,  but  at  Chalcedon  (451)  it  was  consti- 
tuted of  Thrace,  perhaps  already  a  part  of  it,  (c)  the  more  distant  part  of 
Pontus,  and  Asia  Ifinor.  To  him  also  was  granted  the  privilege  of  receiving 
complaints  against  the  metropolitans  of  other  dioceses,  (d)  since  the  foreign 
bishops  who  were  continually  going  to  and  from  the  imperial  court  formed 
around  him  an  almost  perpetual  council,  (e)  As  by  this  arrangement  the 
Metropolitans  of  Ephesus,  Heraclea  and  Kew-Caesarea  were  subjected  to  his 
jurisdiction,  to  save  their  dignities  from  detriment,  a  new  ecclesiastical  office 
was  introduced,  to  which  the  name  of  archbishop  or  exarch  was  applied.  In 
the  fifth  century,  however,  the  name  of  Patriarch  which  had  before  com- 
monly been  applied  to  all  bishops  was  ezdnsively  used  to  designate  them. 
To  the  patriarchs  belonged  the  duty  of  ordaining  the  metropolitans,  con- 
vening synods  of  their  whole  dioceses,  bringing  to  an  issue  causes  of  more 
than  ordinary  importance  (causae  majores),  and  deciding  finally  all  cases  of 
appeal  which  might  be  submitted  to  them.  These  four  great  dioceses  which 
in  the  East  alone  corresponded  tolerably  well  with  the  great  provinces  of  the 
empire  were  gradually  made  to  include  every  part  of  the  Church.  Some 
bishops,  however,  especially  in  the  West,  and  in  the  East  all  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  preserved  their  independence.  The  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  was  reck- 
oned at  Nicaea,  as  a  mark  of  honorable  respect,  among  the  great  bishops,  and 
after  a  long  struggle  he  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Metropolitan  of  Caesarea,  and  at  Chalcedon  received  Palestine  as  an  inde- 
pendent diocese.  (/)  The  exorbitant  and  much  abused  power  of  the  Alex- 
andrian bishop  was  broken  at  Chalcedon.  The  two  Eastern  patriarchates 
were  also  stripped  of  their  power  in  consequence  of  the  Monophysites  and 

e)  TVrtotA,  y.  Urspr.  d.  Archldlao.  Hlldesh.  174S. 

a)  Cone.  Nie.  can.  &    b)  Oime.  Oonttani,  L  can.  8.    c)  Tbns  aooordlng  to  Soorat  II.  eoo.  V,  8. 
d)  Cone.  ChtdeeAon^  can.  2&  et  9. 

«)  S^yoSof  iv^iMwra,  Ctmo.  Ohdle.  Actla  lY.  {Mantt  Th.  TIL  pu  918.)— i^  &  Taier^  T.  d. 
wivvZ,  M,   (KHlBt  ArohlT.  182&  P.  8.) 

/)  Oonc  me,  can.  7.  Gone,  Ohale,  Actio  TIL  {MdnH  Th.  YIL  p.  ISlas.) 
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Arabians.  The  Bishops  of  Old  and  New  Borne  alone'  stood  as  the  represeata- 
tiTes  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  divisions  of  the  empire,  and  watched  each 
other  with  a  Jealous  eye.  The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  generally 
powerful  on  account  of  the  favor  of  the  emperor,  but  he  was  also  the  subject 
of  the  imperial  caprice,  while  the  Boman  bishop  was  mucih  more  indepen- 
dent, in  consequence  of  his  political  position,  and  hence  often  became  the 
champion  of  ecdedastical  freedom  and  the  prevailing  orthodoxy.  When  John 
the  Faster  (after  587)  assumed  the  title  of  an  OBCumenical  bishop,  Gregory  the 
Great  pronounced  such  a  name  unchristian,  and  in  opposition  to  it  took  for  him- 
self the  more  Christian  designation  of  a  servant  of  the  servants  of  Gk)d ;  Greg- 
ory's successors,  with  more  sincerity,  soon  after  assumed  the  name  of  a  Uni- 
versal Bishop,  (g)  Neither  title  was  at  that  time  entirely  unknown.  In  the 
edict  of  the  usurper,  Phocas,  an  acknowledgment  was  made,  simply  from 
political  and  personal  considerations,  that  the  Boman  Church  was  entitled  to 
the  first  rank,  (h)  Both  these  patriarchs  were  successM  in  their  own  pecu- 
liar spheres,  but  the  same  political  events  which  reduced  the  territories  of  the 
one  proportionally  enlarged  those  of  the  other. 

§  128.     The  Roman  Bishopric  h^ore  Leo, 

Epp.  Bom.  Pontifieam  %  S.  Clemente  luqne  ad  Innoe.  lU  ed.  ContlUiid,  Par.  ITSt  refk.  S^Mne- 
mann^  Qott  179C.  Th.  L  (antU  482.)— (72L  ScUnuuUt  LIbror.  de  Piimatn  Papae  P.  L  &  appantn.  L. 
B.164S.4. 

The  Boman  bishop  exercised  a  metropolitan  jurisdiction  over  the  ten 
suburbicarian  provinces,  which  was  as  far  as  the  political  district  of  Bome 
extended,  (a)  while  the  metropolitanates  of  the  diocese  of  Italia,  espiacially 
MUan,  under  Ambrosius  and  his  successors,  claimed  to  be  fully  equal  to  him 
within  their  respective  dioceses.  But  Bome  was  the  only  see  which  could 
claim  to  be  i^ostolic,  and  was  almost  the  only  medium  of  ecclesiastical  connec- 
tion with  the  East.  The  high  reputation  which  it  possessed  with  respect  to 
apostolical  traditions,  was  so  suocessfolly  and  dispassionately  used  in  the  con- 
troversies of  the  East,  that  the  party  which  had  the  favor  of  Bome  might 
generally  be  sure  of  ultimate  victory.  Hence,  her  opinion  and  her  decision 
as  a  mediator  was  continually  sought  for  and  as  readily  given.  And  even 
when  her  interference  was  disregarded,  as  in  the  case  of  Chrysostom,  it  was 
always  in  behalf  of  humanity  and  the  people.  In  consequence  of  its  attach- 
ment to  the  Nioaean  creed  when  the  whole  Eastern  Church  was  Arian,  Boat 
Ulyria  sought  a  connection  with  the  Boman  Church,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Thessalonica  was  regarded  as  a  Boman  vicar.  ^  This  same  state  of  afTairs 
made  the  Boman  court  at  the  Council  of  Sardica  (847)  a  Court  of  Cassation, 
for  the  reception  of  appeals  in  the  case,  of  bishops,  (h)  The  Eastern 
churches,  when  they  were  so  disposed,  and  when  united  among  themselves, 
: 0 

ff)  Greffor:  h  Y.  Ep.  ISaa.  YII,  dSa^—C  M.  PfOff,  de  Utalo  Patr.  oecamenld,  porno  oridis.'178S.  4 
{Tvnpe  ITdv.  Th.  lY.  Beet  L  pi  99881) 

A)  Anoitas,  in  Ylta  Bonilkcii  lit  Paulus  Diac  geetel4>Dgob.  lY,  87. 

a)  EorthoU,  de  Ecc  8nbarbicarilA.,LpB.  ITSOa.  4^  Dloeoesla  Bomae :  Oampanla)  Thnada  et  TTm* 
bria,  Pioenam  sabarblcariam,  Sicilia,  Apulia  ot  Oalabria,  Bnxttii  et  Lncania)  fiamninm,  Sardiaiai  Cc/r- 
ilea,  Yalerla. 

I)  Cone,  Sard,  can.  8  et  di 


-^ 
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never  hesitated  to  disregard  the  interferenoe  of  the  Koman  hishop,  and  the 
^Bjuoda  of  Nioaea  and  Constantinople  were  entirely  independent  of  his  influ- 
ence ;  but  when  the  patriarchs  contended  with  each  other,  or  with  the  impe- 
rial conrt,  his  powerful  friendship  was  generally  songht  by  both  parties,  and 
was  often  purchased  by  concessions.  From  observing  these  fkcts,  Innocent  I, 
became  convinced  that  even  in  his  day,  nothing  in  the  whole  Christian  world 
could  be  brought  to  a  decision  without  the  cognizance  of  the  Roman  see,  and 
that,  especially  in  matters  of  faith,  all  bishops  were  under  the  necessity  of 
consulting  St.  Peter.  (<;)  The  position  of  the  Roman  bishops  in  the  state, 
was  that  of  powerful  subjects  who  could  be  judged  only  by  the  emperor  him- 
self^ (d)  but  who,  as  in  the  case  of  Liberius  for  his  defence  of  the  Nicaean 
creed,  might  sometimes  be  abused  by  him.  (e)  But,  although  the  glory  sur- 
rounding the  apostolic  chair  had  already  become  so  attractive,  that  those  who 
contended  for  it  sometimes  pressed  toward  it  over  the  bodies  of  their  com- 
petitors, it  was  still  the  subject  of  derision  and  complaint  among  the  hea- 
then. (/)  The  recollection  that  this  worldly  glory  commenced  only  in  the 
time  of  Constantino,  gave  occasion  to  the  remark,  that  Sylvester  (814-335) 
lived  long  enough  to  do  and  witness  what  was  suitable  for  a  Roman  bishop, 
according  to  more  modem  views. 

§  129.    Leo  the  Great,  440-461. 

I.  Loonit  X,  0pp.  ed.  Patch,  QueanO^  Lagd.  1700. 8  Th.  £  P.  ct  2Z  Ballerini,  Yen.  1758-67. 
8  Tb.  £ 

IL  W.  A,  Arendt,  Loo  d.  Or.  n.  &  Zeit  Mainz.  1885.  O.  Perthel,  P.  Leo*B  I.  Leben  il  Lehren. 
Jen.  1848.~(?riM&a«Af  Ds.  locos  commoncs  theoL  collectos  ex  Leone  M.  sbtena.  UaL  1768.  (Opascc. 
ed.  Oabler,  Th.  L  p.  45es.) 

Leo  /.,  justly  called  the  Great,  whether  reference  is  had  to  his  character 
as"  a  prince,  or  as  a  teacher  of  the  Church  in  his  day,  was  the  real  founder  of 
the  subsequent  greatness  of  the  Roman  see.  Hitherto  it  had  owed  more  to 
its  peculiar  circumstances  than  to  the  power  and  sagacity  of  its  bishops. 
What  he  now  did  was  from  a  well-defined  aim,  and  a  dear  presage  of  a  more 
glorious  future.  Regarding  the  Roman  Church  as  in  possession  of  the  true 
succession  from  the  Apostle  Peter,  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  rock  on  which 
the  Catholic  Church  was  built,  and  upon  the  Roman  bishop  as  appointed  by 
God  to  be  the  head  of  the  whole  Church,  and  to  h^ve  the  care  of  its  inter- 
ests. Humbly  conscious  of  his  personal  unworthiness  for  such  an  office,  he 
proudly  trusted  that  Peter  himself  acted  through  him.  He  retained  a  firm 
hold  upon  the  opposing  lUyrian  Church,  by  the  protection  he  gave  to  its 
bishops  against  the  arohiepiscopal  see  of  Thessalonica,  which  was  reminded 
that  if  he  had  shared  with  it  some  of  his  cares  and  duties,  he  had  by  nc 
means  resigned  any  of  his  plenary  powers,  (a)  The  disturbed  state  of  the 
African  Church  on  account  of  the  Arian  Vandals,-  supplied  him  with  an  occa- 
sion for  drawing  Africa  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  patriarch, 
under  the  plea  of  the  necessity  of  the  case.    Some  complaints  against  the 


0)  (kmdank  p^  888. 8Mw 

d)  Ep.  OoneUU  Bom.  id  GratUn.  a.  878L  {ConttanL  p.  529.)     «)  TheodanL  H.  mol  II,  \9m. 

f)  Meroru  Ep.  61.  ad  Pammiich.    Ammian,  Mare,  XXYII,  &  9L 

a)  Leo  ad  Anastaslam  Theesalon.  (0pp.  Th.  I.  p.  686.) 
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severity  of  HUariiu,  the  Metropolitan  of  Arelate  (Aries),  sapplied  him  widi 
a  pretext  for  interferisg  with  the  affairs  of  Gaul.  HQarias,  who  was  really 
no  severer  toward  others  than  toward  himself^  was  ohliged  to  atone  for  tlie 
indifference  with  whidh  he  heard  of  the  sensitiveness  with  which  Rome  had 
heard  of  these  complaints,  and  for  his  refusal  to  acknowledge  any  tribunal 
for  him  beyond  the  Alps.  Valentinian  IIT.  enacted  a  law  which  declared 
the  apostolic  see  the  supreme  legislative  and  Judicial  authority  for  the  whole 
Ohurch.  (h)  Leo  had  dictated  this  law,  and  had  satisfied  the  emperor  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  unite  the  already  crumbling  provinces  with  the  capital  by 
an  ecclesiastical  bond.  It  was  originally  intended  only  for  the  West,  but 
even  there  it  was  ineffectual  against  HOarius,  (e)  and  in  consequence  of  the 
decay  of  the  empire  beyond  the  Alps,  it  became  an  empty  legal  title,  to  take 
effect  only  in  subsequent  times.  It  was  even  then  uncommon  for  a  Homan 
bishop  to  preach,  but  Leo  declared  that  this  was  to  be  one  of  his  ordinary 
duties.  As  a  proof  that  this  was  not  neglected,  he  left  ninety-six  sermons 
for  various  festivals,  distinguished  for  their  ecclesiastical  spirit,  their  rhythmi* 
cal  harmony,  and  their  grandiloquence,  but  without  very  strict  logical  con- 
nection. If  the  work  on  the  OaH  of  all  nations  was  written  by  him  in  his 
early  years,  (d)  he  proposed  in  it  an  accommodation  of  the  controversial 
questions  then  agitated  in  the  West.  His  epistle  to  Flavianus  presents  a 
decision  upon  the  theological  disputes  of  the  East.  The  tyranny  of  Dioscn- 
rus,  and  the  atrocities  of  the  Bobber-Synod,  were  a  scandal  to  the  whole 
Ohurch.  Leo  spared  neither  tears  nor  bold  reproofs  to  prevent  the  evil  con- 
sequences which  might  follow  that  synod.  The  death  of  Theodonus  11. 
occurred  in  good  time  for  his  wishes,  as  no  authority  was  superior  to  his  with 
the  imperial  pair  who  then  ascended  the  throne  of  the  East  His  legates  pre- 
dded  at  Ohalcedon,  and  every  acquittal  or  condemnation  which  took  place 
there  was  in  Leo's  name.  When  Attila  had  crossed  the  Alps,  and  Bome  lay 
helpless  before  the  scourge  of  God  (452),  Leo,  in  his  pontifical  robes,  went  to 
meet  him,  and  the  pagan  conqueror  of  the  world  turned  his  hosts  another  way. 
Attila  may  have  seen  good  reasons  for  listening  to  the  prayers  and  warnings 
of  the  priest,  but  so  miraculous  seemed  this  deliverance  of  Italy,  that  In  the 
popular  account  of  it,  Peter  himself  stood  by  the  side  of  his  successor  with 
a  brandished  sword,  (e) 

§  180.     The  Papacy  after  Leo,     Qregory  the  Great,  69(M04. 

Zfbar  dtumus  Rom.  Ponttjlemnn  (Legal  TJsageB  of  the  Bom.  Bee,  collected  about  T15i)  ed.  JTbl- 
gten.  Bom.  1698.  Gam^.  Par.  1630.  4^  (Bqffmanni^  nova  Serr.  ao  Monnm.  OoIIectia  Lfo.  1788. 4. 
Th.  IL)  Anatkuii  MibliothMarii  (aboat  870),  Ilber  pontiflcalls  &  vltae  Bom.  Ponti£  a  Petro  A|». 
usque  ad  NiooL  L  (with  the  orig.  dooo.  only  from  the  time  of  Oonstantiiie,  708.)  ed.  BkmoMiUf 
Bom.  1718-86.  4  Tb.  C  {Mwatori,  Ber.  ItaL  Bcrr.  Th.  IIL  P.  L) 

L  Oreff.  If.  Ezpoettlo  In  Jobnm  a.  Morallam  L  XXXV.  Ltber  pastoralto  onraa.  (Ingolst  182&) 
Dlalogoram  de  vita  et  mlnoc.  Patrnm  ItaL  et  de  aeterntt  anlmar.  1.  IV.  Eppi  1.  XIV.  Opp.  ed  J^«- 


d)  Leon.  0pp.  Th.  L  p.  642.  and  TheodosU  Not.  tit  24. 

o)  PerOuHy  Leo's  Strelt  mlt  d.  B.  v.  Aries.  (Dlgen's  ZeUachr.  1848.  P.  2.) 

d)  De  Tocatlono  omnlam  gentlam.    Qneenel  haa,  hotreTer,  merely  riiown  that  it  was  possible  for 
Leo  to  be  the  author  of  this  treatise.    Gomp.  Perthei  (as  above),  p.  1S7s8l 

e)  Ueyne^  de  Leone  Attllae  et  Oenseilco  sappUoe  fhcta  (0pp.  acad.  Ooett  1788.  Th.  III.  p.  184bbl) 
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diett.  Far.  1705b  4  Tb.  C  GaatecMi,  Yen.  176868. 17  Tb.  4  Paulu8  Wam^frid4  (about  775),  de 
▼ita  8.  GregorlL  JbannU  Xce,  ISom,  Diaconi  (aboat  875),  de  Tita  S.  Gre&  L  IT.  Both  in  the  4tb 
vol.  of  the  Benedictine  ed. 

•IL  Maimbourff,  Hist  da  Pontlfleat  de  S.  GrS^.  Par.  1686.  ^    G.  F.  Wigffere,  de  G.  M.  ejnsq 
placltis  intbropoL  Host  1889.  P.  L    Jff.  W.  Marggroff,  de  G.  U.  vita  Ber.  1849. 

The  Roman  bishops,  who  after  the  sixth  centnry  were  called  Popes, 
as  the  Alexandrian  bishops  especially  had  before  been  designated,  acknow- 
ledged that  they,  above  all  others,  were  bonnd  to  execute  the  edicts  which 
the  Church  sent  forth  from  her  councils,  (a)  but  the  historical  basis  on  which 
their  power  was  chumed  was  deriyed  from  the  divine  right  of  St.  Peter. 
Sometimes  a  vague  and  inconsiderate  reference  was  made  with  the  same 
object  even  to  Paul  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  Gentile  Church.  (5)  As  the 
imperial  government  was  frequently  powerless  in  Rome,  the  popes,  by  their 
patrimonial  rights  as  great  proprietors,  and  by  their  episcopal  courts,  were 
able  sometimes  to  supply  its  place.  More  than  once  they  delivered  Rome 
and  the  surrounding  country  firom  the  hands  of  the  barbarians.  When, 
therefore,  the  last  shadow  of  the  Western  Empire  had  disappeared  (476),  and 
Arian  monarchs  had  set  up  a  German  kingdom  in  Italy,  the  popes  were 
regarded  by  the  Roman  people  as  their  native  lords,  and  with  the  exception 
of  some  instances  in  which  they  were  abused  by  their  conquerors,  they  were 
the  actual  masters  of  the  country.  The  Roman  clergy  of  that  day  were  pow- 
erftQ  enough  to  prochdm,  that  every  interference  of  a  layman  in  the  i^airs 
of  the  Church,  was  by  its  own  nature  invalid,  and  that  the  successors  of  St. 
Peter  could  be  judged  by  none  but  God.  («)  But  when  Justinian  I.  recon- 
quered Italy,  they  again  became  dependent  upon  Constantinople,  and  even 
their  ancient  reputation  for  orthodoxy  was  thus  endangered.  This  continued 
until  the  time  of  Gregory  /.,  who  saw  that  the  only  condition  on  which 
ecclesiastical  power  could  be  enjoyed,  was  that  they  should  throw  off  this 
political  dependence.  In  the  midst  of  the  embarrassments  produced  by  the 
settlement  of  the  Longobards  in  Italy  (after  568),  he  contrived  so  to  use  that 
event  that  it  prepared  the  way  for  their  independence.  He  was,  however, 
compelled  himself  to  publish  a  law  of  the  emperor  which  he  regarded  as 
inconsistent  with  the  law  of  God,  {d)  and  to  congratulate  a  regicide  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne.  («)  He  was  originally  of  a  patrician  family,  and  on 
the  road  to  the  highest  dvil  offices,  when  he  suddenly  renounced  the  world, 
and  turned  the  palace,  of  his  ancestors  into  a  convent.  From  this  he  was 
called  to  the  government  of  the  Church,  but  in  the  midst  of  pontifical  splen- 
dor his  monastic  severity  became  intense.  Toward  his  dependants  he  was 
more  and  more  imperious  in  his  demands  of  duty  to  the  Church,  but  lavish  | 
in  his  expenditures  upon  the  poor  and  the  idle.  By  means  of  hiH  school  for  / 
music,  he  effected  considerable  improvements  in  psalmody,  (/)  and  to  the 
public  worship  of  Rome  he  imparted  that  mysterious  pomp  for  rhich  it  has 


a)  GdaHi  Ep.  18.  (JTofMi  Th.  VIII.  p.  51.)     I)  Gregor.  M.  in  I.  Eeg.  8.  (Tb.  .IIL  P.  IL  p.  250.) 

e)  Gone:  Bom.  IIL  tab  Symmacbo  a.  60S.  {ManH  Tb.  YIII.  pi.  288b.)    Snnodii^  L.  apolog.  pro 
8711.  lY.  Bom.  &  palmarL  {Manti  Tb.  YIII.  pi  28488.)  ; 

d)'L.lVL'&p,9l^mSi  Manrio.     e)  l*.  XIII.  Ep.  81.  ad  Phocam. 

f)  Gerheri,  de  eantn  et  mtifiica  sacra.  Bamb.  et  Frib.  1774.  Tlu  I.  p.  24788.  D.  Anhny^  arcbseol 
Lebrb.  d.  Gregorian  KQeaanga.  If  Qnst  1829. 4. 

10 
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since  been  distingnished.  To  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Snpper  especially, 
be  g&re  the  essential  character  of  a  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  (g)  and  thoroughly  im* 
bned  the  popular  mind  with  the  notion  of  a  Purgatory,  If  he  did  not  authorize 
the  burning  of  the  Palatine  library,  he  certainly  had  a  great  contempt  foi 
worldly  science  and  literature,  and  thought  it  a  shame  for  the  word  of  €k>d 
to  be  restrained  by  the  rules  of  Donatus.  (h)  In  his  practical  works  he  has 
done  quite  as  much  to  promote  in  the  whole  Western  Church  a  blind  eccle- 
siastical credulity  as  an  intense  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Church.  He  was  full  of 
passionate  ardor  to  promote  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  but  that  kingdom  was 
identical  with  that  of  the  Pope.  His  successors  sometimes  acknowledged 
their  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  but  it  was  only  when  they  were  compelled 
to  do  so.  Whjsn  contending  for  the  faith,  and  about  images,  they  never 
hesitated  to  exclude  even  the  monarch  and  the  patriarchs  of  his  court  from 
the  communion  of  the  Church. 

§  131.     General  Councils  and  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  Synods  of  the  Patriarchal  and  Metropolitan  dioceses  continued  to  be 
the  regular  authorities  for  legislation  and  superior  jurisdiction.  The  efforts 
of  the  Church  to  attain  general  unity  rendered  it  indispensable,  that  as  far 
as  political  circumstances  would  allow,  deputies  of  the  whole  Church  should 
be  assembled  for  deciding  theological  controverttes.  These  general  assem* 
biles  of  the  Church  were  in  fact  composed  only  of  bishops  residing  within  the 
Boman  empire,  and  their  organization  was  much  influenced  by  the  caprice 
of  the  emperor  and  the  patriarchs ;  but  as  the  main  body  of  the  Catholic 
Church  was  found  within  the  empire,  and  bishops  from  countries  called  bar^ 
barian  were  admitted  to  scats,  these  assemblies  were  looked  upon  as  the 
proper  representatives  of  the  Catholic  Church,  (a)  Near  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century  they  therefore  received  the  name  of  (Ecumenical  Synods, 
although  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  other  orthodox 
synods.  Seven  of  these  synods,  in  fact,  gradually  attained  the  authority  of 
oecumenical  assemblies,  and  to  these  in  the  West  was  added  the  Synod  of 
Sardica,  and  in  the  Greek  Church  the  Second  TruUan  Synod.  The  primary 
object  for  which  they  were  assembled  was  to  determine  theological  questions, 
but  they  also  formed  canons  upon  various  legal  subjects,  and  when  occasion 
called  for  it,  they  were  the  highest  judicatories  of  the  Church.  Legal  ques- 
tions were  decided  by  a  minority  of  votes,  but  in  matters  of  fiuth,  unanimity 
was  secured  by  an  exclusion  of  the  dissenting  nodnority.  The  ultimate  de- 
cisions were  disregarded  by  those  whose  consciences  were  violated  by  them. 
No  one  could  pretend  that  all  of  them  were  true,  as  in  the  fourth  century 
synods  were  arrayed  against  each  other.  A  celebrated  bishop  entirely  de- 
spaired of  them,  (&)  and  even  less  passionate  teachers  acknowledged,  that 
when  the  spirit  of  the  Church  should  become  more  perfectly  developed,  a 


g)  Ong,  L.  saenm^toroni  de  dreolo  annt  a.  Saenmentailnni.  Ordo  et  eflDOn  mtaSM  Orego- 
riuiTis  Jn  the  Codex  Htarg.  Eoo.  Bom.  cor.  IL  A.  Danid^  Lpa.  ISiT.—LOien^alt  de  eanone  iiiImm 
Oeegoriano.  Lngd.  1740. 

h)  Epk  ad.  Leandr.  prefixed  to  the  Expositio  in  Jobnxn. 

a)  Futtb.  Ylta  Const  III,  7.     Z*)  Greg,  ilTaf.  Ep.  55.  ad.  Frooop.  (Th.  I*  P'  814) 
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better  ezpreesion  of  it  might  be  expected  from  the  S3i;iiocl8.  (c)  Bnt  even 
at  Gbalcedon  the  decisions  of  the  Nicaean  Fathers  were  looked  upon  as  an 
immntable  law,  expressed  by  the  divine  Spirit  himself,  (d)  Past  ages  were 
not  supposed  to  possess  any  anthority  greater  than  the  present.  Hence,  from 
abont  the  time  of  the  fifth  oecamenical  council,  it  was  generally  supposed 
that  every  such  oscumenical  council,  in  matters  of  faith,  declared  the  truth 
in  an  infallible  form  in  oonsequence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  especiaily  bestowed 
upon  the  bishops.  In  these  general  assemblies  the  Oatholio  Ohuroh  felt  itself 
to  be  what  it  was  so  anxious  to  be,  viz. :  The  divine  kingdom  of  Ohrist  on 
earth,  the  only  source  of  truth  and  salvation,  pervading, indeed,  the  whole 
earth,  but  constituting  a  single  external  community,  independent  of  all  civil 
power,  and  directed  according  to  ecclesiastical  laws  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
through  the  bishops. 


CHAP.  IV.— EOOLESIASTIOAL  LIFE. 

§  182.    BeligUms  Spirit  of  the  FeopU  and  Ecclenaatical  Discipline, 

An  earnest  straggle  was  for  some  time  kept  up  between  primitive  abste- 
miousness and  hostility  to  the  world  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  worldly-mind- 
edness  which  had  now  entered  the  Ohurch  and  those  means  by  which  it 
sought  gratification  on  the  other.  Plays,  dances,  oaths,  and  loans  upon  usury, 
were  dedared  to  be  sinful.  But  as  a  complete  renunciation  of  the  world  was 
found  to  be  impossible  in  the  new  circumstances  of  the  Church,  a  higher  sys- 
tem of  morality  was  devised  for  those  who  would  be  perfect,  and  were  will- 
ing to  practise  unnatural  self-denials,  and  another  of  a  lower  nature,  in  which 
many  indulgences  were  allowed,  was  formed  for  ordinary  Christians.  The 
former  system  ran  great  risks  in  consequence  of  the  pride  and  hypocrisy 
which  were  soon  found  to  be  incidental  to  it.  From  a  nobler  spirit  of  di»- 
simulation,  some  persons  of  an  eccentric  character  quietly  submitted,  or  some- 
times gave  occasion  to  evil  reports,  (a)  The  practical  wisdom  tolerated  by 
the  lower  system  was  debased  by  the  consciousness  of  its  own  imperfection. 
Even  marriage  was  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  this  lower  condition.  There 
was  some  doubt  whether  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  evil  in  general, 
or  as  an  inviolable  sacrament,  but  second  marriages  were  condenmed,  and  in 
the  West,  after  the  fifth  century,  the  marriage  of  a  divorced  person  was  pun- 
ished as  adultery,  (i^)  External  forms,  such  as  fasting,  almsgiving,  and 
prayers,  without  reference  to  the  internal  spirit  which  produced  them,  were 
regarded  as  meritorious  and  expiatory.  The  object  of  education  was  the 
attainment  of  the  most  humble  submission  to  anthority,  and  the  ideal  of  all 
excellence  was  the  mortifications  and  conflicts  of  the  saints.  The  means  of 
grace  were  often  used  as  mere  charmsy^and  heathenish  superstitions  of  every 

e)  Atkanaa.  d«  qmod.  Aiim.  et  B«lea&  oi  48.  (Tb.  I.  p.  917.)  AugvuUn^  de  bapt  c  DobaUsU 
II,  8L  {firaiian,:  e.  &  D.  X)  o.  MaximlxL  Arbm.  II,  14^  & 

rf)  Cone  Chalesd.  mMo  1.  (JitanH  Tb.  VI.  pi  672.)  SeepectlDg  NieaM,  ConsUntizM  In  So- 
Trail,  9.   /aidor.  P«2im.  L.  lY.  Ep.  99. 

a)  Evagr,  H.  eoa  IV,  88L     l^  InnooMi  /.  Ep.  8,  c.  8.    Comp.  Cono,  MUwtL  a.  41A.  e.  tT. 
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kind  remained  in  Ml  force.  We  already  find  traces  of  the  belief  that  men 
conld  form  a  compact  irith  the  deril,  from  which  no  penitence  conld  obtain 
delirerance  bnt  through  the  goodness  of  the  holy  Virgin,  (c)  Bat  even  in  this 
time  of  general  helplessness  the  world  was  Ml  of  miracles.  Christianity 
was  frequently  a  mere  subject  of  ccmtroversy  and  of  entertainments,  and  yet 
people  took  part  in  ecclesiastioal  affiurs  with  an  earnestness  and  aotiyity 
which  amounted  to  absurdity,  (d)  Brotherly  love  was  no  longer  the  peculiar 
badge  of  the  Christian  community,  and  an  observing  pagan  remarks,  that 
even  wild  beasts  were  not  more  furious  against  each  other  than  ww e  the 
Christians  of  his  day.  (ef^  The  Church  had  no  remedy  for  thia  general  cor- 
ruption of  social  life,  and  for  the  luxury  and  extreme  refinement  which  were 
ride  by  side  with  popular  misery  and  uniyersal  servility.  Indeed,  it  was 
itself  rapidly  becoming  swallowed  up  in  the  general  abyss  ci  the  Roman 
empire.  Many  were  raised  by  it  aboTC  the  feeling  of  this  relaxation  of  all 
public  relations,  and  made  to  participate  in  the  liberty  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Spirit.  The  sererity  of  the  ancient  discipline  was  gradually  made  to  yield 
to  new  circumstances  by  numerous  dispensations,  but  a  multitude  of  minor 
penances  were  introduced  and  regulated  by  a  well-arranged  penal  code.  In 
the  East  the  confession  of  secret  rins  was  left  to  the  option  of  each  iadivid- 
ual,  and  public  opinion  became  inflexibly  opposed  to  auricular  confession,  on 
account  of  certain  flagrant  crimes  known  to  have  been  connected  with 
it.  (/)  In  the  West,  confession  was  more  and  more  regarded  as  indispensa- 
ble to  forgiveness,  but  after  Leo's  time  this  might  be  made  m  the  ear  of  a 
priest  bound  to  secresy.  (g) 

§  138.     Celibacy  and  Moral  Condition  of  the  Clergy. 

Theiner,  toL  1.  (|  9.  note  &.)    Oarof/i^  B«tnclit  d.  CoeL  port  1.    StmmL  d.  GoelibatBgnetze. 
I  «t  2.  Frkf.  1832.  f.    [7.  Taylor^  Aadent  ChiiBtliiiiltj.  PhHad.  1840.  8.] 

A  larger  number  of  synodal  enactments  were  published  against  the  mar« 
fiage  of  priests  after  their  ordination,  but  in  the  East,  when  eren  bishops  had 
been  married  before  ordination,  they  were  generally  unmolested.  When  a 
new  law  on  this  subject  was  proposed  at  Nicaea,.PapA7mtm,  an  aged  con- 
t&BOOir  and  a  rigid  ascetic  who  had  never  touched  a  woman,  so  powerMly  de- 
fended the  chastity  and  sanctity  of  the  marriage  state,  that  the  liberty  which 
had  always  been  customary  in  thiei  matter  was  oonfirmed,  (a)  and  the  Orien- 
tal Churdi  even  anathematized  those  who  rejected  a  married  priest,  (b)  The 
right  of  a  clergyman  to  live  with  a  wife  whom  he  had  married  before  his 
ordination,  and  who  had  been  a  free  and  spotiess  virgin  before  her  marriage, 
was  also  recognized  and  confirmed  by  the  Trullan  Synod,  but  the  bishops 
were  requred  to  separate  themselves  from  thdr  wives,  (c)    In  the  West, 


c)  Amnik  Sommert  de  Theoi^lli  earn  diab.  foedera  Ber.  1844. 

d)  Greg,  ITysa.  Or.  de  DeiUte  FillL  (Th.  I.  p.  466fl.)     e)  Ammian.  MarcOL  XXII»  5. 
/)  aooroL  H.  ecc.  V,  19. 

g)  Leon.  £p.  168.  a  2.  (0pp.  p.  1480iw)-~2)a22aMM,  de  saeramentall  a.  aarionlaii  l^ltaM.  oonfea 
Blone.  Gen.  1661. 4.    BoOeau,  Hftst  oont  anric.  Far.  1684    KUe^  d.  Bdohte.  FrkC  182a 
a)  Soorat  H.  ooc  1, 11.    Stmwn,  H.  eoe.  1, 28. 

V)  Soerat  II,  4a    8yn.  Oangr.  a.  862-870.  c.  4  {Mdntl  Th.  IL  p.  1096.)  ooupu  Oim»  apott  & 
c)  Syn,  TnUk  chi,  a  a  ia-12. 
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ftfter  the  time  of  Siricios,  Bishop  of  Kome  (885X  the  provincial  synods  de- 
clared that  ncme  but  snbdeaoons  should  be  allowed  to  have  wives,  (d)  and 
gradually  the  celibaoy  of  the  clergy  was  universally  demanded.  Haman 
laws,  however,  were  comparatively  ineflbotual  when  opposed  to  the  very 
nature  of  man.  Although  persons  of  an  elevated  spirit  among  the  clergy 
maintained  the  same  contempt  of  the  world  which  had  formerly  prevcdled, 
and  were  rewarded  and  prompted  to  do  so  by  the  honor  of  their  order,  many 
low-minded  men  were  attracted  by  the  wealth  and  honors  of  the  Church, 
and  lived  in  hypocrisy,  or  in  open  devotion  to  worldly  pleasure.  These 
looked  upon  the  performance  of  outward  worship  as  the  sole  business  of  the 
priesthood)  and  changed  their  creed  according  to  the  imperial  mandate.  Sal- 
vianvs  wrote  a  satire  against  the  covetousness  of  such  priests,  in  which  he 
exhorted  every  one  to  purchase  salvation  in  this  easy  way  by  a  proper  payment 
for  his  sins,  (e)  But  dark  as  was  the  picture  of  this  corruption,  painted  by  the 
ecclesiastical  teachers  th^nselves,  the  very  indignation  which  these  express 
agamst  it,  the  ideal  of  the  true  priesthood  which  they  held  up,  and  the 
acknowledgment  which  these  received  among  their  contemporaries,, prove 
that  even  exalted  virtues  were  esteemed  and  found  among  the  clergy.  (/) 
When  the  barbarians  overran  the  country,  the  priests  were  not  only  ready 
to  administer  consolation  and  deliverance  to  their  people  in  the  performance 
of  their  official  duties,  but  to  surrender  their  lives  for  their  religion,  (g) 

§184.    Monastic  Life  inthe  Ikut.     C<mt.from%^. 

FaUadU{(L  aboat  420),  Hist  Laosbca.  ThdodorM^  ipiki^tos  l(rropta  il  offierrriKh  iroXirtia. 
BocraJL  IV,  28fliL  Soaom.  1, 12-14  UI,  14  VI,  28^84  Lives  of  the  monastic  saints,  and  many  let- 
ters by  Hieronymiu.  CatioMiM.  (§  12.)  [&  P.  Day,  If anasUo  Institutions,  their  Origin,  Progress, 
Ac.  2  ed.  Lond.  1S46.  112.] 

From  the  ethical  system  which  required  a  renunciation  of  the  world,  was 
produced  monasticism.  The  necessity  of  having  some  society  induced  the 
hermits  to  assemble  in  cloisters  (xoii^/Stov,  ftavbpaf  claustrmja),  and  the  bishops 
were  favorable  to  an  institution  by  means  of  which  order  and  supervision 
became  practicable.  PachomiuA,  a  disciple  of  Anthony,  first  established 
monasteries  for  each  sex  on  the  island  of  Tabenna  in  the  NUe  (about  840), 
and  the  same  thing  was  subsequently  done  by  Amun  in  the  desert  of  Nitra, 
by  Eilarion  in  the  desert  of  Gaza,  and  by  Banl  the  Great  near  New  Caesa- 
rea.  Every  conyent  was  governed  by  rules  imposed  upon  it  by  its  founder, 
but  most  of  these  required  unconditional  submission  to  the  will  of  the  supe- 
rior (yyov/xcpor,  ap;(c/iaydpin7f,  a^^df),  a  complete  Surrender  of  all  private 
will  and  possessions,  a  mortification  of  the  sensual  nature,  and  a  life  entirely 
devoted  to  Grod  and  to  divine  things.  Their  time  was  wholly  taken  up  with 
pious  exercises  and  easy  manual  employments.  The  tortures  which  they 
inflicted  on  themselves  when  battling  with  the  temptations  of  an  excited 

d)  Sirica,  Bpk  ad  Himerinm  o.  7-9.  (ConttanJL  p,  aSOsa.) 

s)  Adv.  ayaritiam  1.  IV.  (aboat  460.)  0pp.  ed.  Bahm,  Ven.  1728L 

/)  OrBQcr.  KoM.  c2t  imnhv  irol  irfpl  iwtvKSrtip.     Camp.  UUmann^  CIreg.  t.  Kaa.  p.  021sb. 

g)3oeratYl,6.    So«mk\m,4,    TkeodareL  Y,  98.    FieftM*  FIIL  «t  Fi^.  TbfXL  0pp.  16M.  4 
p.  SL    jmceph,  XIII,  d. 
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fancy,  frequently  exceeded  the  requirements  of  their  rale,  and  somedme^ 
terminated  in  suicide  or  insanity.  From  the  suppression  of  the  natural,  pro- 
ceeded unnatural  passions.  A  return  to  the  world  was  not  impossible,  but  it 
was  threatened  with  ecclesiastical  penances.  After  the  time  of  Basil,  the 
opinion  generally  prevailed,  that  the  marriage  of  a  virgin  espoused  to  God 
was  not  only  adulterous,  but  void.  Some  eminent  teachers  were  opposed  to 
this  view,  (a)  and  there  were  even  some  married  monks,  (b)  None  but  the 
abbots  were  usually  ordained  as  priests,  and  in  some  instances  these  took 
rank  by  the  side  of  the  bishops,  their  monasteries  being  looked  upon  as  con- 
gregations of  laymen.  But  after  a  brief  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  ri^d 
class,  (c)  the  convents  became  the  ordinary  seminaries  of  the  clergy.  This 
divine  philosophy  was  so  generally  received,  that  cities  became  solitary  and 
deserts  foil  of  people.  The  burden  of  the  declining  state  was  not  felt  within 
the  doister^s  walls,  noble  minds  were  attracted  by  the  magnanimity  of  a  bold 
renunciation  of  the  world,  and  what  was  then  regarded  as  the  most  exalted 
state  could  not  be  found  in  the  world.  In  the  hands  of  the  more  violent 
bishops,  the  monks  became  an  easily  <excited  host,  which  in  their  contests 
with  pagans  and  heretics  often  controlled  the  hearts  and  dubs  of  the  popu- 
lace, and  feared  neither  the  imperial  despotism,  nor  the  laws,  nor  human 
nature  itselfl 

§  185.    Hermits.    Simeon  Stylites, 

Soaom.  YI,  S8-84  Rufini  Yibie  Potrnm  a.  Hfat  eremltlca.  In  tbe  2d  vol  of  the  Vitae  Patnun, 
ed.  EomoeidittH^  Anto.  (161&.)  162S.  t  In  the  Protestant  selection :  Yitae  P.  repurgatae  p.  O.  Majo- 
rem  c.  praef.  Lutheri^  Yit  1544.— STAeM^orcti,  Hist  religlosL  c.  26.  Stagr.  H.  eoe.  I,  18l  Life  of 
Simeon,  by  bis  pupil  Antonius  (Acta  Sanctor.  Jan.  yoL  I.  p.  26108.)  and  his  oontemporsry  Oosmat 
{Ass&mani  Acta  Mart  P.  IL  p.  26860.) 

Not  only  might  the  nuns  reside  in  the  cloister,  but  they  were  sometimes 
allowed  even  to  remain  in  their  &ther's  house,  or  in  the  dwelling  of  a  priest 
(§  64).  The  ordinary  home  of  the  monks  was  in  the  desert.  The  Anachorets 
either  entered  into  some  fellowship  with  a  neighboring  monastery,  or  re- 
mained solitary  until  some  of  them  became  half  savages.  In  the  lives  of 
those  primitive  fathers  who  were  the  idols  of  popular  tradition,  we  meet 
with  exalted  virtues  and  heroic  self-tortures  carried  to  such  an  extreme,  that 
human  dignity  and  propriety  were  annihilated.  We  sometimes  find  a  wis- 
dom which  seems  almost  supernatural,  and  sometimes  the  pious  simplicity  of 
an  ecclesiastical  mountebank  like  Paul  the  Simple.*  Simeon^  a  Syrian,  either 
invented  a  new  kind  of  life,  or  imitated  that  which  prevailed  among  the 
Indian  penitents.  When  a  boy,  he  forsook  his  flock,  and  more  than  onoe 
was  saved  from  a  fanatical  suicide  in  the  convent  For  thirty  years,  on  a 
pillar  near  Antioch  (after  .42^  as  a  mediator  between  heaven  and  earth,  he 
preached  repentance  to  the  astonished  multitudes  that  gathered  around  him. 
He  became  an  umpire  and  an  apostle  to  the  wild  Arab  tribes,  and  gave  coun- 
sel, and  even  dictated  laws  to  an  emperor.    He  had  imitators  as  late  as  the 


a)  EpipK  haer.  61, 7.    AugwA.  de  bono  yidoit.  o.  10.    Comp.  O^pT,  Epc  62. 
&)  AugwL  de  baer.  o.  40l     ci)  Ctufton.  de  liutit.  ooenobb.  XI,  IT. 
^  General  view  of  the  acoonnta  In  TiXUmwd.  Tb.  YIL  p.  1448s. 
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twelfth  century,  but  while  many  endnred  his  tortures,  few  attained  the  spirit 
or  the  reputation  of  his  life. 

§  186.    Monastieism  in  the  West.    Benedictines, 

ffUron,  and  Oastian.  (|  184.)  Dacherii  et  Mabilionii  Acta  Sanetor.  Ord.  8.  Benod.  (tiL 
1100.)  166S-1701.  9  Th.  C  JfdbiUanii  Annates  Ord.  S.  Bened.  (UII  1157.  Par.  1706-89.)  Luc 
1789-45.  6  Tb.  t  In  the  PraeC  8aea  L  p.  7:  Obea.  do  monachls  In  Occld.  ante  Benedictnm.— 
Geseb.  d.  Bencdlctinerord.  A.  SpUOer'^i  Yorlea  v.  Onrlltt  Ilamb.  1828.  4.  [Article  in  Edlnbnrgn 
Bey.  for  Jan.  1849,  In  Ecleotlo  Hagadne  for  April,  1849.] 

Monasticism  became  known  in  the  West  through  the  followers  of  Atha- 
nasius.  At  first  it  was  looked  npon  with  astonishment,  ridiculed  or  abhorred, 
bnt  in  a  short  time  it  was  eztensiyely  propagated  through  the  innuence  of 
Martin  of  Tours  and  Cassian  in  Gaul,  of  Ambrose  and  Jerome  in  Italy,  and 
of  Augustine  in  Africa.  Martintts,  Bishop  of  Turonum  (873-400),  was  the 
saint  of  his  people,  was  able  to  recognize  Satan  even  in  the  form  of  the 
Saviour,  and  according  to  his  disciples,  possessed  power  to  suspend  or  confirm 
the  laws  of  the  universe.  Her  was  carried  to  his  grave  by  two  thousand 
monks,  (a)  At  first,  those  rules  were  adopted  which  had  been  devised  in 
the  East,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  privations  of  the  desert  were  not 
suited  to  a  Gallican  stomach  and  winter,  (b)  Benedict  of  I^ursia^  who  had 
dreamed  away  his  youth  in  the  grotto  of  Subiaco,  and  had  been  looked  upon 
as  a  saint  by  the  mountain  shepherds,  established  in  the  wilderness  of 
Monte  Ccusino  (529)  a  society  of  monks,  whose  mild  but  well-arranged  rules 
and  inviolable  vows  soon  united  most  of  the  Western  monasteries  into  a  per- 
fectly organized  community,  and  bound  them  to  a  useftQ  course  of  life,  (c) 
Already,  in  Martinis  establishment,  the  disciples  had  been  employed  in  the 
labor  of  copying  books,  (d)  So  when  Cassiodonts  escaped  from  the  storms 
of  his  political  life,  and  found  refuge  (588)  in  his  convent  of  Vivarium,  he 
directed  the  attention  of  the  monks  to  literary  pusuits.  (e)  The  Benedictines 
preserved  the  monuments  of  antiquity  for  a  more  cultivated  age,  made  the 
deserts  fertile,  and  became  the  instructors  of  the  people.  The  convents  were 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  bishops  within  whose  diocese  they  were, 
but  these  had  no  power  to  violate  the  constitution  of  the  order.  A  few 
monasteries  attempted  to  escape  the  jurisdiction  or  the  oppression  of  their 
bishop,  by  putting  themselves  under  the  care  of  some  distinguished  bishop 
at  a  distance. 

§  187.     Venerati&n  far  Saints. 

In  an  age  when  people  quietly  enjoyed  all  that  they  possessed,  those  cen- 
turies in  which  painful  struggles  had  been  endured  were  looked  upon  as 
heroic,  and  those  heroes  who  had  purchased  victory  with  their  blood  were 
invested  with  a  growing  splendor  in  the  grateM  recollections  of  subsequent 
generations.  The  pious  respect  which  all  felt  for  their  earthly  remains,  in 
the  course  of  time,  and  through  the  influence  of  Egyptian  customs  and  hea- 

a)  i9u2pie<<  iSw.  de  Tlta  B.  Martini  L.  et  Epp^    Oreg,  TW*.  de  miraoe.  B.  Mart 
h)  StUpioU  8m,  Dial  I,  &    CaulaiL  de  Instlt  ooen.  1, 11. 
c)  Legenda:  CfregoHi  If.  Dialog.  1.  IL    Bnle:  JToUt&n.  TIl  L  p.  lllasw 
O)  Snip.  Vita  Mart  c.  10.     0)  Instltt  ad  div.  lect  ($  119.  note  g.) 
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thenish  soperatitions,  became  exaggerated  into  a  veneration  for  their  bonefi. 
many  of  which  were  discovered  by  special  miracles  and  revelations.  Sc 
lacrative  finally  became  the  traffic  in  these  relics,  that  various  laws  were 
formed  against  it.  People  took  delight  in  other  and  strange  relics  which  had 
been  in  any  way  connected  with-  the  daily  lives  of  former  saints.  Pnhlio 
prayers  for  the  martyrs  were  gradually  changed  into  prayers  to  them  as  inter- 
cessors with  God.  >  The  same  feeling  which  had  induced  their  heathen  ance&* 
tors  to  deify  men,  now  led  them  to  regard  the  saints  as  subordinate  deitiee. 
Some  were  honored  only  in  those  localities  in  which  they  had  lived,  or  in 
which  their  relics  were  preserved,  but  others  in  much  larger  circles.  Whole 
orders  and  nations  attached  themselves  to  particular  saints,  and  others  were 
made  to  preside  over  certain  kinds  of  assistance.  The  heathen  had  some 
occasion  for  ridiculing  Christians  on  the  ground  that  their  religion  had  be- 
come paganized.  Agrippa^s  cheerful  Pantheon,  once  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
and  all  the  gods,  was  now  consecrated  to  the  Mother  of  God  and  all  the  mar- 
tyrs (608).  As  soon  as  the  ITestorian  controversy  had  decided  that  the  Vir- 
gin had  given  birth  to  God,  she  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  saintly  host. 
Epiphanius,  on  the  one  hand,  points  out  those  as  heretics  fAvrcdtKo/xaptayirai) 
who  believed  that  Mary  had  been  the  mother  of  several  children  after  the 
birth  of  oar  Saviour,  and  on  the  other  calls  a  female  sect  (KoWvpL^iapoC) 
which  bestowed  divine  honors  upon  her  by  the  oflfering  of  a  cake,  the  priest- 
esses of  the  Mother  of  God.  (a)  Though  all  were  not  agreed  upon  the  sub- 
ject, it  was  generally  believed  that  her  virginity  was  unimpaired  even  when 
she  brought  forth  ofifspring.  Prayers  were  also  addressed  to  angels^  espe- 
cially as  it  seemed  unsuitable  that  they  should  be  regarded  as  inferior  to  the 
saints,  (b)  Some  persons  who  had  been  objects  of  devont  admiration  during 
thi^  lives,  on  account  of  their  exalted  or  at  least  siugular  piety,  were  placed 
by  their  contemporaries  on  an  equality  with  the  martyrs.  In  acknowled^ng 
these  as  saints,  the  bishops  only  expressed  the  popular  will.  Such  a  venera- 
tion, often  amounting  even  to  adoration,  did  indeed  put  imperfect  mediators, 
with  their  generally,  overwrought  virtues,  in  the  place  of  Christ,  but  it  pre- 
served in  its  freshness  a  poetic  recollection  of  the  illustrious  examples  of  bet- 
ter times.  From  the  very  nature  of  these  recoUectionB,  they  could  never 
attain  their  complete  significance  until  they  had  been  reproduced  in  popular 
legends  and  stories.  Thus  St,  Agnes  with  her  lamb  became  the  type  of  pious 
virginity,  (e)  Just  as  Christopher  had  become  the  type  of  a  dauntless  man^ 
hood,  when  he  made  diligent  search  among  all  the  great  men  of  the  earth, 
that  he  might  serve  only  the  greatest,  and  finally  found  what  he  desired  in 
the  child  Jesus,  (d)  Even  the  soil  which  our  Lord  once  trod  became  an 
object  of  devotion  on  account  of  recollections  of  him.  Beneath  a  temple  of 
Venus  was  discovered  the  grave  of  the  risen  Saviour,  and  over  the  spot  Con- 
stantine  erected  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection,  (e)    His  mother  Helena 


a)  EpipfL  baer.  78  et  79.->im«U0r,  U  Gollyrld.  fluuitleiB  Baec  lY.  (MiBodL  Hafik  161&  Th.  I 
FaacS.) 

H)  Ambros.  de  Tldals  9,  65.  oomp.  JwUn.  ApoL  I.  o,  & 

c)  TOUmonL  Tb.  V.  ^  8440a     d)  Bevlew  of  tbe  Legends :  A&nalea  d.  TbeoL  1884.  Not. 

«)  Eu9eb,  Tito  Const  III,  25-40. 
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had  herself  baptized  in  the  Jordan  (826),  and  it  was  near  the  dose  of  thh 
centnry  that  the  legends  first  delighted  the  hearts  of  men  by  revealing  the 
sacred  cross,  which  has  dnoe  been  preserved  nnimpaired  in  spite  of  the 
removal  from  it  of  innunerable  pieces.  (/)  Annually,  at  Easter,  pilgrims 
assembled  out  qf  all  conntries  around  the  sacred  sepulchre. 

§  188.    Public  W<ynMp. 

The  ontward  forms  of  religion  became  gradually  more  and  more  imposing. 
From  the  ancient  temples  the  incense  and  many  ancient  customs  of  heathenism 
were  transferred  to  the  churches,  (a)  By  the  use  of  tapers  and  perpetual  lamps, 
the  solemnity  of  nocturnal  festivals  was  combined  with  the  light  of  day.  In 
some  places  a  piece  of  metal  was  struck  by  a  hammer  to  call  the  people 
together,  but  in  the  seventh  century  lelU  were  used  for  that  purpose.  Soon 
after,  in  face  of  continual  opposition  to  all  instrumental  music,  the  organ 
{opyavov\  worthy  of  being  the  invention  of  a  saint  who  had  listened  to  the 
minstrelsy  of  angels,  was  brought  to  Italy  from  Greece,  (h)  Church  mudo  in 
alternate  parts  had  been  extended  in  every  direction  from  Antioch,  and  had 
been  much  improved,  especially  in  the  West,  after  the  time  of  Ambrosius.  (c) 
In  the  Greek  Church  the  principal  part  of  public  service  consiBted  in  the 
sermon,  though  it  was  often  only  a  rhetorical  amusement  rewarded  by  clap- 
ping of  hands.  From  looking  upon  the  Lor$%  Supper  as  a  eucharist,  men 
gradually  passed  to  regard  it  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  and  we  find  in  some 
uncertain  figures  of  speech,  intimations  of  a  change  of  the  bread  and  wine 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Loze-feasU  long  survived  the  renuncia- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  family  life  which  had  first  given  occasion  for  them, 
tind  now  took  the.  form  of  repasts  for  the  poor,  prepared  by  the  whole 
Church,  but  with  only  a  few  local  exceptions  they  were  regarded,  even  in  the 
commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  as'  an  antiquated  custom.  As  baptism 
was  generally  administei^ed  to  infants,  and  in  a  public  assembly,  and  as  Chris- 
tianity had  now  become  universal,  every  thing  like  Christian  mysteries  had 
been  gradually  laid  aside,  although  some  expressions  (miasa  catechumenorum 
et  fidelium)  derived  from  them  stiU  remained*  A  monkish  custom,  in  imita^ 
tion  of  the  priests  of  Isis,  who  tried  to  assume  the  appearance  of  slaves  by 
shaving  their  hqads,  was  so  far  adopted  by  the  clergy  of  the  fifth  century  in 
the  Boman  Church,  that  they  merely  niade  bare  the  crown  of  the  head  (ton- 
sura  Petri).  Particular  kinds  of  vestments  were  also  adopted  by  the  clergy  for 
their  various  orders  and  difiTerent  sacred  services.  A  white  woollen  cloak,  like 
the  holiday  costume  of  the  Greek  bishops  (w/io^upiov,  pallium),  was  sent,  after 
the  sixth  century,  by  the  popes  to  the  individual  bishops  of  the  West  as  a 
token  of  special  honor  and  of  connection  with  the  apostolic  see.    In  the  sev- 

/;  Aeoording  to  different  Mooante:  Sotom.  II,  1.  (ooanteifolt  letter  of  Cjrrll  to  Gonstentina.) 
Amhro*.  Or.  de  obita  TbeodoeU.  PauUni  Ifolani  Epw  81.  (al.  11.)  compi  J,  Vattaeut^  adv.  Lailno- 
rntn  de  cnltnB  rol.  objecto  traditlonem.  Gen.  1664  4.  pi  704i. 

a)  Aocordlog  to  IfusMrd  and  Jiiddleton :  Blunt,  Yeetlgea  of  Anc.  Mannera  and  CoMoma  diacoy- 
orable  In  Mod.  Italy  and  SioUy.  Lond.  16Sa 

I)  ChiyMinder,  blat  Kachr.  t.  KOigeln.  Rlnt.  ITOQi  t/l  Aniony,  Oeaob.  Parat  d.  Entat  n.  ye^ 
Tollk.  d.  OrgeL  Man»t  1882.     e)  1 180.  note/ 
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enth  oentnry,  Western  bishops  carried  with  them  the  ring  and  staff,  (d)  Ol 
Sunday,  Oonstantine  ordered  that  all  worldly  employments  shonld  oease,  except 
works  of  necessity  in  the  field,  and  the  mannmission  of  slaves.  The  Boman 
fBstival  of  the  hirth  of  Jesus,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  was  adopted 
also  in  the  East  in  the  time  of  Chrysostom.  (e)  Epiphany  was  then  observed 
as  a  celebration  of  Ohrist^s  baptism,  and  in  the  West  had  a  reference  to  the 
Magi  as  the  first  fraits  of  the  heathen  world.  The  judaizing  Passover  having 
been  condemn^  at  Kicaea,  those  who  observed  it  in  Ana  Minor  were 
regarded  as  heretics  (Tca-o-ape^Katdr/carirat,  Qnartodecimoni.)  (/)  The  time 
for  the  festival  of  Easter  was  annomiced  at  Alexandria,  though  sometimes 
different  days  were  observed  in  different  provinces.  The  great  Fast  before 
Easter  was  prescribed  by  the  Church,  and  even  the  civil  law  required  that 
it  should  be  regarded  as  a  time  for  quiet  reflection,  though  the  number  of 
days  included  in  it  was  not  uniform.  (^)  Some  traces  of  a  pious  preparation 
for  Christmas  (adv^ntus)  appear  in  the  seventh  century.  The  fortieth  day 
of  Pentecost  was  selected  in  the  fburth  century  for  the  commemoration  of 
the  Ascension  of  Christ  {ioprri  r^r  avoX^^cox.)  (A)  In  the  other  festivals  was 
exhibited  the  new  spirit  which  had  become  prevalent,  in  that  age :  Lady- 
days,  including  the  feast  of  the  English  Annunciation  (7  roO  tvayytKurfiov, 
annuntiationis,  March  25th),  and  that  of  the  churching  of  women  (purifica- 
tionis,  Feb.  2d) ;  (i)  a  festival  of  All  Martyrs^  which  occurs  in  the  Greek 
Church  on  the  Sunday  after  Pentecost,  and  of  All  Saints,  which  is  observed 
in  the  Boman  Church  on  the  1st  of  November,  the  celebration  of  the  First 
Martyrs  (Dec.  26th),  and  a  festival  for  martyrs  and  children  referring  to  the 
massacre  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem  (Dec.  28th).  The  heavenly  birth- 
days (deaths)  of  Peter  and  Paul  (June  29th)  were  observed  with  peculiar 
solemnity,  especially  in  Bome.  With  similar  pomp  was  observed  there  a  fes- 
tival in  honor  of  St,  Peter's  ehair  (Feb.  22d),  which  originally  commemorated 
the  establishment  of  the  Boman  see,  but  being  connected  with  the  ancient 
Boman  feast  for  the  dead  (Feb.  19th),  finally  degenerated  into  a  sacrificial 
fbast  for  the  dead.  The  only  festival  yet  observed  in  honor  of  the  natural 
birth  of  any  saints,  was  that  of  John  the  Baptist,  on  the  day  of  the  year  in 
which  the  days  began  to  shorten.  (Q  The  yearly  festival  of  the  recovered 
cross  (Sept.  14th),  called  the  Elevation  of  the  Cross,  was  not  sufiicient  to 
inspire  men  with  courage  to  defend  the  holy  sepulchre.  In  contrast  with 
the  heathenish  festivities  practised  at  the  commencement  of  the  secular  year, 
the  Church  at  first  set  apart  that  time  for  fasting;  but  in  the  seventh  century, 
ITeto  Yearns  day  was  in  some  places  connected  with  Christmas,  and  celebra- 
ted as  the  Feast  of  the  Circumcision.  The  Church  usually  commenced  the 
year  with  Easter,  though  in  some  instances  at  a  later  period  it  was  dated 


d)J,du  7Jn»r,  de  orlglxie,  antiqalL  et  sanctlt  Testlnm  Baccrdotoliam.  Far.  1662. 4  PerUcK,  dt 
trig.,  nsQ  et  aootarlt  pallU.  HImst  1764.  ^J.A.  JSehnUdf  de  annnlo  putonilL  HlmsL  170&.  4 

«)  Planck,  Tartar,  de  oilg.  featl  nat  Chr.  aententt  eplcrisK  Oott  1T96. 4. 

/)  Euteb.  YIU  Const  III,  18.  oomp.  14    Socrat,  I,  9.    Omo.  Antioeh,  can.  1.  7. 

g)  DaUaeut^  de  Jejonila  et  quadragesima  Darentr.  1694 12. 

A)  ITom,  Alter  d.  H.  F.  Feetes.  (  WagnU»^  lit  Jonm.  1806.  toL  Y.  seet  &) 

{)  SehmUti,  proltua.  Harianae  &  praeC  MMhmnii,  HImsC  178&.  4.  LambtrUni,  de  J.  O.  Ha 
triaqne  festlsL  Patav.  1751.  Boon.  1766.  t     k)  AugwUtU  Horn.  287.  oomp.  Jo.  8. 80. 
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from  Advent.    Every  obnrch  celebrated  the  day  of  its  ori^nal  oonsecration, 
and  the  days  on  which  their  patron  saints  died. 

§  189.    Foeletiastieal  Architecture  cmd  WarJcs  of  Sacred  Art. 

F&mp,  Samdlit  antte*  BasIUooKrafla.  Neap.  1688. 4  J.  FabHeU,  Or.  de  templls  yet  Chrtott 
HImst  1704. 4.  GuUmtohn  e  Knapp^  Monom.  dl  reL  Christ  oflBia  raooolta  delle  antiche  cbiese  df 
Boma  dal  quarto  Sec  Bom.  182288.  8  Tola,  t  Platner  vl.  BdeUU^  Boms  Baslliken.  (B«8ctar.  d.^tadt 
Bom.  ToL  I.  p.  41788.)  (AmMfi)  Die  Baslllken  d.  cbristl.  Bom.  Mlineh.  1S48.  t—JIfuratoH^  de  tem- 
plor.  apvd  vet  chriatt  oniatn.  (Aneedota.  Th.  L  p.  17888.)  J.  0.  Iffltttfr,  bUdl.  Dant  Im  Banctaa- 
rlnm  d.  Elrchen  t.  fi.  b.  14  Jabrb.  lintz.  188S.— uiu^iMtf,  Beitrfige  z.  chr.  EnnatOeacb.  1841.  toL  L 
1S4S.  YoL  II.  [U,  G.  EnigMt  Ecclea  Arch,  of  Italy  from  Const  to  15tb  cent  2  vols.  Lond.  1844. 
Broton,  Sacred  Arcbltectmv,  lis  rise,  prog.  fto.  Load.  1846l  4  F.  Close^  Charcb  Arcb.  from  the  ear- 
liest agea  to  the  preaent  time.  Lond.  1850.  IS.] 

Immediately  after  the  time  of  Constantine  sprung  np  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire  a  desire  as  well  as  a  necessity  of  bnilding  churdhes.  They  were  gen- 
erally erected  over  the  graves  of  the  martyrs,  in  the  form  and  with  the  name  ^ 
of  the  Basilica^  This  was  an  oblong  parallelogram  divided  lengthwise  by  ' 
double  or  quadruple  rows  of  pillarsj^^d  terminating  in  a  semicircular  hall  '^  ^ 
(i9$/xa,  Sanctuarium).  Immediately  upon  these  pillars  rested  a  beam,  which  ^*  /^  •  ^  ^ 
in  wealthy  churches  was  overlaid  with  brass,  or  a  second  row  of  pillars  with 
arcades  (S.  Agnese),  and  above  these  a  rather  flat  gable-roof.  Before  the 
entrance  was  a  quadrangular  court  (atrium,  paradisus),  surrounded  with 
colonnades^^d  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre,  (a)  The  division  of  the  main 
body  of  the  churcH  by  a  partition  into  an  exterior  and  interior  apartment 
(rapai;^  and  va6i\  was  probably  common  only  while  the  penitents  were  kept 
apart  from  the  congregation,  and  the  catechumens  were  numerous.  In  some 
churches,  at  a  later  period,  the  exterior  hall  became  properly  a  porch.  In 
the  sanctuary,  separated  from  the  other  parts  by  lattice-work  and  curtains, 
stood  the  main  altar,  behind  which  were  the  seats  for  the  priests,  with  the 
episcopal  throne  in  the  centre.  Before  the  altar  was  an  elevated  choir  for 
the  singers,  by  the  side  of  which  was  a  pulpit  (a/x/3c0y)  or  two.  Smaller 
churches,  and  in  general  baptisteries,  were  in  the  ^^oman  temple  fowa  of  the 
Botunda^  surrounded  by  pillars  in  the  interior,  and  on  the  outside  by  a  gable- 
screen  upon  pillars.  When  architecture  had  attained  a  more  i>erfect  Ohris- 
tian  character,  the  foundation  of  the  Basilica  gradually  assumed  the  form  of 
the  cross  (S.  Paolo,  886.)  This  was  either  the  Latin  cross,  when  the  longest 
arm  formed  the  nave,  or  the  Greek  cross,  when  all  the  arms  were  equal,  and 
by  connection  with  the  rotunda,  a  cupola  spanned  the  intersection  in  a  hemi- 
spherical vault,  so  as  to  be  an  image* of  the  heavens.  The  church  of  St. 
Sophia  in  Constantinople,  as  it  was  built  by  Justinian  after  the  conflagration 
(538),  is  the  principal  monument  of  this  style.  Pillars  and  other  ornaments 
were  frequently  taken  from  the  heathen  temples.  The  walls  especially  of 
the  sanctuary  were  adorned  with  figures  in  mosaic.  These  were  for  a  short 
time  opposed,  but  they  finally  triumphed,  not  so  much  on  account  of  any 
enthusiasm  for  the  arts,  as  from  the  general  tendency  of  men^s  minds  in  pub- 
lic worship.  Statues,  however,  were  always  excluded  from  the  oriental 
churdhes.    Modem  art  still  retained  some  of  the  skill  which  belonged  to 

a)  Eu9eb»  H.  ecc.  X,  4 
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antiquity.  Bat  a  pious  veneratloii  at  an  early  period  produced  an  invariable 
tradition,  that  onr  Lord  should  be  represented  as  SahMior^and  (he  aposilea 
with  a  serious  and  dignified  aspect,  in  ancient  Boman  costume.  The  Mothei 
with  her  child  was  painted  after  the  Nestorian  controversy.  Crucifixes  ap- 
pear in  the  seventh  century.  Subjects  for  the  arts  were  generally  taken  from 
sacred  lustoiy,  but  sometimes  the  lives  and  sufferings  of  the  saints,  and  even 
of  living  persons,  were  chosen,  (h)  ^  In  opposition  to  all  representations  of 
the  Father,  it  was  alleged  that  he  was  visible  only  in  the  Son.  {e)  The  Tml- 
Ian  Oouncil  decided  against  the  ancient  representation  of  Ohrist  as  a  lamb,  (d) 
It  was,  however,  a  fundamental  prindple  of  all  Ohristian  art,  that  the  visible 
was  to  be  only  a  type  of  the  invisible.  Pictures  or  images  were  to  be  a  sob- 
stitnte  for  books  to  those  who  could  not  read.  But  before  this,  Augustine 
had  complained  of  some  who  adored  the  image  itself  and  women  excused 
their  splendid  garments  by  the  plea  that  they  were  embroidered  with  scenes 
from  sacred  history. 

S  140.    leanockutic  Controverey, 

L  ImperUdla  decralA  d«  colta  Smtglnaiii,  colL  «t  lUutr.  t  U.  JBainUiuftldio  ^ddattOt  Frot  1006. 
Jo,  Dama$emi  Kiyoi  kwoKojirfutoi  rphf  rabf  iuifidXXovTas  r&f  kylas  cuc^rst.  (Opp.  Th.  L 
pi  SOSflS.)    ITicephoH  Bieviar.  Hirt.  (tUl  709.)  ed.  Petavitu,  Far.  1618.    Theophanst.  (%  92.) 

IL  DaUamta^  de  ImaglDib.  Lugd.  1642.  Maimhcurg^  Hist  de  Ili6rM«  des  loonodasteflL  Par. 
1679.  and  1688. 2  Th.  12.  SpamhemH  Hist  linaglniim  retUtnta.  Lngd.  1681  (Opfk  Th.  IL  L)  Wakk^ 
KetsergMch.  toI  X  XL  F,L,  Seldoutr^  Oesch.  d.  Bildflnt&nn.  Kaker  dea  oatrSm.  Beloha.  Frk£ 
1812.-^  Marvi^  d.  BUderstrelt  d.  bys.  Kaiser.  Trier.  1889.  » 

A  worship  of  certain  persons  was  very  intimately  connected  with  a  wor- 
ship of  their  images.  Some  of  these  had  been  painted,  as  people  generaUy 
believed,  by  apostolic  hands,  or  had  been  miraculously  sent  down  from 
heaven,  and  were  therefore  supposed  to  be  worthy  of  adoration  (ccjcoiroXarpcui). 
But  the  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity  which  had  always  been  so  averse  to 
artificial  representations,  and  the  spiritual  view  of  it  which  had  recently 
been  revived  by  the  reproaches  of  the  votaries  of  Islam,  soon  took  offence  at 
what  seemed  a  new  form  of  heathenism.  Leo  III^  the  iMurian^  had  all 
images  used  for  worship  removed  from  the  churches  (726),  and  becoming 
irritated  by  opposition,  he  proceeded  to  destroy  them  (780).  The  pious  sen- 
sibilitiee  of  the  people  were  violently  wounded  by  this  proceeding  (c  ixoyo- 
Kka<rpi6s).  But  while  some,  during  the  conflict,  became  possessed  of  an  idol- 
atrous and  absurd  regard  for  images,  others  had  their  hatred  to  them  so  much 
inflamed,  that  the  persons  represented  by  them  became  objects  of  contempt 
It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  perc^ve  in  this  controversy  a  secret  struggle 
between  the  friends  of  progress  and  the  advocates  of  a  sensuous  devotion, 
between  the  Protestant  and  the  Oatholio  prindple.  Political  malcontents 
took  advantage  of  these  dissensions,  and  a  military  despotism  was  arrayed 
against  the  hierarchy.  Oonstantitvus  Copranymus  had  a  synod  ccmvened  at 
Constantinople  (754),  which  claimed  to  be  oecumenical,  and  in  obedience  to 
the  imperial  requirement,  r^ected  the  use  of  images,  (a)    But  the  monks,  in 


I)  PauUn.  JMan.  Natal  FeUda  cann.  9  et  10.    J^wd.  Ep.  82. 
c)  Grlkneisen^  Q.  blldl.  Darst  d.  Ootth.  Stattg.  1828.    d)  Can.  82. 

a)  The  deei«ea  may  bo  learned  from  the  Acta  of  the  Second  Nlcaeaa  ConncU.    [Lattdtn^M  Kaniuh 
of  Gonndla.  p.  187.] 
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whose  opnvents  they  were  mannfSftctiired,  placed  themselves  ftt  the  head  ol 
the  popular  party,  and  after  some  encouragements  from  the  Roman  bishop 
raised  an  insurrection.  A  series  of  emperors,  in  fearful  hostility  to  the  feel<- 
ings  of  the  people,  continued  the  struggle  against  images.  Two  empresses 
decided  in  favor  of  them :  Irene^  by  whose  direction  the  seventh  oecumenical 
synod  at  ^Nicaea  (78T)  recognized  the  propriety  of  image-worship,  (5)  and 
Theodora^  who,  after  many  vicissitudes  in  the  struggle,  proclmmed  the  vic- 
tory of  the  image-worshippers  (842),  by  appointing  an  annual  festival  in 
which  the  triumph  of  orthodoxy  (^  Hvpuuti  r^y  op^oBo^ias)  should  be  com- 
memorated. 


CHAP,  v.— OPPONENTS  OF  THE  ORDINARY  EOOLESIASTIOAL 
''  SYSTEM. 

§  141.     General  View, 

As  Oatholicism  became  more  and  more  developed,  individual  protests 
were  heard  against  every  departure  of  the  Church  from  the  simplicity  of 
apostolical  Christianity.  This  protesting  spirit  was  shown  sometimes  by 
teachers  of  high  standing,  when  they  boldly  reproved  crimes  committed  in 
the  Church,  and  advocated  a  spiritual  worship  instead  of  one  which  was 
merely  external,  and  sometimes  by  men  in  inferior  stations,  but  with  a  more 
decided  and  hostile  opposition  to  the  Church  of  their  age.  Among  these  we 
should  distinguish  between  those  parties  which  were  striving  to  exceed  the 
ordinary  Church  in  strictness  and  purity,  but  which  came  down  from  earlier 
times,  and  those  which  had  recently  sprung  up  in  opposition  to  the  new  ten- 
dency of  the  eccleslastioal  spirit. 

§  142.     The  DonatiiU. 

I.  Optatus  Milwitanu8  (about  868),  de  schlamAte  Donatistanim,  also,  Monumenta  vett  ad  Do- 
natist  Hist  pertlnentla,  ed.  X.  £  />tf  Pin,  Par.  1700a.  Angnstlne's  Controv.  Writing.  0pp.  Th.  IX. 

II.  VaieHuSt  d«  Khlsm.  Donatist  (foUovlng  his  edit  of  Enaelx)  Hist  Donatlst  ex.  NorManU 
sehsdJs  ezceipta.  {UToriHi  Opp.  odd.  BalUritiiy  VeroD.  17908&  £  Th.  lY.)  Watch^  Ketzei^aach.  vol. 
lY.    A,  JRotUD,  de  Angoat  adversarlo  Donatlst  Lngd.  B.  1888. 

The  schism  of  the  Donatists  was  produced  by  those  who  favored  a  rigid 
and  inexorable  ecclesiastical  discipline,  in  opposition  to  the  lenient  and  pru- 
dent poli<7  of  the  later  Church,  and  those  who  longed  for  martyrdom."^  TVhen 
Caecilianus,  who  as  an  archdeacon  had  been  unfriendly  to  the  confessors,  was 
chosen  Bishop  of  Carthage,  and  was  ordained  by  a  traditor  (811),  thos^  who 
were  opposed  to  him  set  up  Majorintu  as  a  rival  bishop.  The  latter  was 
succeeded  by  IhwUm^  called  by  his  adherents  the  Great,  who  with  his  friend 
DonatuB  of  Casae-nigra  gave  name  to  his  party.  In  their  views  of  the 
Church,  and  in  the  ezdusiveneas  with  which  they  administered  baptism,  this 
sect  only  adhered  to  the  primitive  AfHcan  traditions.  On  their  application 
to  Constantine,  a  commission  was  appointed  at  Rome  (818),  and  a  synod  was 
assembled  at  Arelate  (814),  to  investigate  their  cause.    In  conformity  with 

h)  Oono,  Sieaeik.  IL  Ada  In  Manai  Th.  XII  p.  S51.>XIIL  p.  890.  [Sammary  of  them  in  Zofi- 
<{on,p^4M.] 
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the  decision  of  these  bodies,  severe  laws  were  proclaimed  by  the  ,emperor 
against  them.  But  the  peasants  and  some  wandering  tribes  of  Nnmidia  and 
Mamdtania  (Agonistici,  Circnmcellionea),  who  had  never  really  been  snbject 
to  the  Boman  dominion,  seized  their  clubs  to  avenge  the  conflagration  of 
their  churches,  and  the  blood  of  some  of  their  priests.  With  a  wild  love  of 
slaughter,  they  maintained  during  the  fourth  century  a  predatory  war  with 
the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Roman  empire.  Augmtine  endeavored  to  con- 
ciliate or  to  confute  the  milder  portion  of  this  party  (411),  but  with  little 
success.  They  were  finally  overcome  by  the  Boman  laws  and  legions,  but 
not  until  individuals  had  struggled  and  suffered  on  till  some  time  in  the  sev- 
enth century,  and  had  shown  the  prodigious  power  which  even  a  mistaken 
faith  may  exert  over  sincere,  vigorous  and  gloomy  dispositions. 

§  143.    Attdians.    Matsaliam, 

' '  Aumus  broke  off  from  the  Church  in  Mesopotamia,  because  it  paid  no 
attention  to  his  formal  reproofs,  and  he  finally  established  monastic  commu- 
nities in  Scythia  (about  840),  which  observed  the  passover  according  to  the 
Jewish  mode,  and  are  said  to  have  believed  that  €k>d  possesses  a  human 
form,  (a)  The  Christian  Mcusalians  ('pi^'Q ,  Evxtrai,  in  Armenia  and  Syria, 
after  860)  held,  that  to  overcome  the  evil  disposition  of  the  natural  heart,  it 
was  necessary  to  pray  internally  without  intermission ;  that  all  other  means 
of  grace  were  indifferent,  and  that  labor  was  sinfhl.  They  wandered  about 
and  begged,  refusing  to  hold  any  property  of  their  own  on  earth.  All  traces 
of  them  disappear  ia.  the  seventh  century.  (&) 

§  144.    FriaeUlianus, 

Sulpie.  Sev.  H.  sacr.  II,  40^1.  Ill,  IIbl  OrotU  Commonltoitam  ad.  Ang.  de  errore  PriacIUSan- 
istar.  (Aug.  0pp.  Tb.  YllL)^Wal<A,  Kefaterblst  toL  III.  p^  S78hl  &  van  VrUa,  de  PriacillUnlstta. 
TnO- 1746.  4    J,  JIB.  LSbkert^  de haered PrifidlUanistar.  Hann.  184a 

Under  Manichaean  influence  a  Gnostic  party  more  ri^d  than  the  Church 
was  formed  under  Priscillianus  (879),  the  object  of  which  was,  by  unusual 
self-denials  and  efforts,  to.  release  the  spirit  from  its  natural  Ufe.^  At  the 
Synod  of  Caesar  Augusta  (880),  Itaeius,  a  bishop,  procured  their  condemna- 
tion, and  obtained  from  the  emperor  Gratian  a  decree,  according  to  which 
they  were  no  longer  to  be  tolerated  on  earth.  But  having  gained  the  favor 
of  the  court,  they  began  to  think  of  persecuting  their  opponents,  when  Gra- 
tian was  hurled  from  his  throne  by  his  general  Maximus.  The  usurper  gave 
his  countenance  to  the  party  of  Itaoius,  and  Priscillian  was  sununoned  to 
Treves,  where  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  sword  (885).  This  was  the  first 
time  in  which  the  blood  of  a  heretic  was  shed  by  the  eolemn  forms  of  law. 
The  Church  was  struck  with  horror  at  the  act.  The  Friscillianists,  roused  to 
enthusiasm  by  ihe  blood  of  their  martyr,  survived  the  persecution  until  some 
time  in  the  sixth  century. 

ct)  JPpipK  haer.  70.    Thsodoret  baer.  ftbb.  lY,  10.  H.  eee.  lY,  9. 

h)  J^pK  baer.  SO.    TheodornL  baer.  f^iA^  IT,  11.  H.  eoo.  IT,  la    PhuftU  eod.  02. 
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1 146.    Protesting  Ecclesiastical  Teachers. 

AerittSj  a  presbyter  in  Sebaste,  in  opposition  to  his  former  friend  and 
bishop  Evstathius^  tangbt  that  there  was  no  essential  distinction  between 
bishops  and  presbyters ;  that  fasts  ordained  by  the  authority  of  the  Oharoh 
were  Jewish  oompnlsory  forms,  and  that  prayers  an<}  alms  were  of  no  avail 
for  the  dead.  This  schism  at  Sebaste  appears  to  have  become  extinct  prin- 
cipally because  the  monastic  ethics  of  Eustathins  were  rejected  at  the  Synod 
of  Oangra  (between  862  and  870).  (a)  Javinianus^  a  Roman  ascetic,  maintained 
that  there  was  no  difference  before  God  between  fasting  and  a  pious  enjoy- 
ment of  food,  nor  between  a  state  of  celibacy  and  an  honorable  wedlock,  and 
that  a  difference  in  good  works  presents  no  reason  for  expecting  different 
degrees  of  reward.  For  these  opinions  he  was  expelled  from  the  Church, 
first  by  his  bishop  Siricius^  and  then  on  the  report  of  that  prellite,  by  Anibro- 
sius  of  Milan,  to  whom  he  had  applied  for  redress  (about  888).  (&)  Vigilan^ 
tiuSj  a  native  of  Gaul  and  a  presbyter  in  Barcelona,  in  an  eloquent  treatise 
denounced  the  ecclesiastical  superstition  of  honoring  deceased  persons  as  idol- 
atry, vigils  as  occasions  for  licentiousness,  and  vows  of  chastity  as  tempta- 
tions to  unnatural  lusts,  and  maintained  that  it  was  far  more  Christian  to 
use  in  a  wise  and  beneficent  way  the  property  which  had  been  inherited, 
than  to  cast  it  away  as  a  burden.  He  was  favored  by  his  bishop  and  some 
neighboring  prelates,  but  Hieronymus  defended  against  him  the  customs  of 
the  Church  with  all  his  accustomed  asperity,  (c) 

§  146.    History  of  the  Faulicians,    Sect,  I, 

L  Petrut  Slculut  (about  870)  lirropla  wtpH  r^f  alpitrtcos  Vlayixcdup  r&y  kou  HavXiKiay&v 
\€yofi4yw¥,  gr.  et  lat  ed.  Bad«ru9y  logolst  1604.  4.  GieseUr^  Gott.  1846.  A.  PhoHuij  wtpl  t^s 
MayiX^^^  iufofiKoffrfifftvfj  {Wo{fii  Anecdot  gr.  Hamb.  1722.  Th.  I.  II.  &  OaUandii  BIbL  Th. 
XIII.)  Jo.  Damaw.  Ai^oyof  Karh,  Mayixa(»v.  (Opp.  Th.  I.  p.  4288a.)  Jo.  OmUeniUy  Arzne- 
nioram  Catholid,  Or.  o.  Paulidanos,  after  718.  (Opp^  ed.  Atto7ier^  Yen.  1884.  Comp.  Windischmann 
in  d.  T&b.  Qnartalschr.  1885.  P.  1.  Formula  receptlonts  Manlch.  (TdllU  Insignia  itln.  Itallcl.  p.  144S8.) 

IL  Frid.  Schmidt  Hist  Panlidanoram  orientallam.  HaftL  1836.  {Bngelhardi)  Die  Paullc.  (Wi- 
ners XL  Engelh.  Joam.  1827.  toL  VIL  Part  1.  2.)  Oisaeler,  tt.  d.  Paali&  (Stod.  n.  KrlL  1829.  toI.  II. 
P.  1.) 

Constantinej  from  the  neighborhood  of  Samosata,  and  connected  with  a 
Gnostic  congregation  at  Cibossa  in  Armenia,  found  in  the  perusal  of  the  Kew 
Testament  a  world  unknown,  and  became  animated  with  the  hope  (about  660), 
of  bringing  back  a  state  of  things  like  that  which  had  prevailed  in  the  Apos- 
tolic Church.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Sylvanus,  and  called  those  commu- 
nities which  acknowledged  him  as  a  Beformer,  Pauline  congregations.  By 
their  opponents  they  were  called  Faulicians  (at  first  according  to  I.  Cor.  1, 12); 

a)  JSpipK  faaer.  76.  Oangra:  ManH  Tb.  II.  p.  lOOSsB.  eomp.  SooraL  II,  48.  [Art  in  KItto's 
Joomal  of  BlbL  Lit  vol  lY.] 

V)  SIHeU  Ep.  ad  dlversoe  Eplsc.  adv.  Jovin.  (OonHant  p.  668s&)  Am^rcgii  Beeeript  ad  Slrlc. 
{lb.  p.  670s&)  IfUron,  L  IL  adT.  Jovln.  (802.)  AvgusUTL :  De  haer.  &  82.  Be  bono  coi\jngaIL  Do 
a.  Tlrginlt 

0)  meron.  Ep.  87.  ad  Rlpnarlnm  a.  404.  and  liber  adr.  YlgtL  a.  406.  (Tb.  IV.)  Gennadii  de  vir. 
fflostr.  e.  8S.-V:  G.  Waleh,  de  Ylg.  baeretloo-ortbodozo.  Jen.  1756.  {PoMi  SylL  Cmtt  theoL  lU 
VIL)    G.  R  Lindnetf  de  Jovln.  et  Vigil  pnrioris  doetr.  anteslgnania.  Lpa  1840. 
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bat  they  themselves  acknowledged  no  name  but  that  of  Christians,  and  ap 
plied  the  title  of  Romans  to  the  Catholics.  They  adhered  to  the  Gnostic  doo 
trines  which  maintained  that  the  history  of  the  world  exhibits  only  the  stmg 
gle  between  the  good  and  the  evil  principles,  that  Judaism  was  the  work  of 
an  inferior  spirit,  that  the  Old  Testament  was  no  part  of  the  holy  Scriptures 
(Jo.  10,  8),  and  that  the  conflict  of  the  flesh  with  the  spirit  was  in  conse- 
quence of  their  creation  by  two  different  creators.  Their  principal  attention 
however,  was  directed  to  a  revival  of  apostolic  and  spiritual  Christianity. 
On  every  subject  they  appealed  to  the  STew  Testament  as  a  sacred  book  for 
the  people  in  the  text  used  by  the  Church,  but  with  the  exclusion  of  the 
Epistles  of  Peter.  They  rejected  all  the  external  forms  then  in  use,  as  the 
ecclesiastical  system,  fasts  and  monasticism,  worship  of  saints  and  of  Mary, 
crosses  and  relicts,  and  regarded  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  as  only 
spiritual  acts.  Constantine  was  killed  (about  684)  by  a  traitor,  but  at  the  in- 
stigation of  an  imperial  officer.  The  community  always  had  a  chief  like  him, 
and  called  after  one  of  the  companions  of  Paul^  but  neither  he  nor  any  of  his 
fellow-pilgrims  {trvvWbr)}xoi)  and  scribes  (yordpioi)  exercised  any  hierarchical 
powers.  As  they  were  joined  by  some  Manichaean  congregations  and  were 
favored  by  the  iconoclasts,  the  Faulicians  spread  over  the  extreme  provinces 
of  Asia,  in  spite  of  bloody  persecutions  from  without,  and  their  own  internal 
divisions.  Their  principal  city  was  Fhanaroea  in  Helenopontus.  Some  of 
them  considered  it  right  to  adopt  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  with  an  alle- 
gorical signification,  and  to  submit  to  the  external  forms  of  the  Catholic  wor- 
ship, on  the  ground  that  these  might  be  beneficial  to  the  body.  The  death 
of  Constantine  was  so  heroic  that  the  very  judge  who  condemned  him,  after 
some  years,  left  the  capital  of  that  region  to  take  his  place.  The  reproach 
of  unnatural  licentiousness  which  was  cast  upon  them  may  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  their  entire  disregard  of  the  Mosaic  prohibitions  with  respect  to 
consanguinity.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  their  opposition  to  the  law  near 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  may  have  g^ven  occasion  to  a  moral  degene- 
racy, of  which  their  oyqtw^t;  Bcumea  (6  pxfirapos),  may  have  been  the  most 
prominent  specimen. 


DIVISION  II.-THE  GERMANIC  CHURCH. 

§  147.     Original  AutharUiea. 

I.  Semler,  Yen.  den  Gebr.  d.  Qaellon  in  d.  Staats-n.  EGesoh.  d.  mittL  Zelten  ea  orleichtern.  Hoi. 
1761.  Bdtler^  de  annallom  medil  aevl  oondit  ds  de  arte  crit  In  ann.  T&b.  17888.  4.  Dahhnann^ 
Qaellenknnde  d.  dentschen  Geech.  Gott  (1880.)  1883.— jr«i&omi<  rer.  Genn.  Scrlptoresi  HImst  108888. 
8  Th.  t  LeQmiU,  Scrr.  rer.  Bmnsvlo.  lUnatraUonl  inservientea.  Han.  1707aflL  8  Th.  C  Freheri  rer. 
Germ.  Scrr.  ed.  Struv€y  Argent  1717bb.  8  Th.  f.  naruhmnii  Concilia  Germ,  (till  1747.)  OoL  17S0as. 
11  Th.  £  Unermanni  Monnmenta  res  Alemannlcas  lllufitr.  Typis  S.  Blasian.  1790. 9  Tola.  4  PerUt 
"^Hon.  Ckrm.  hi8torlca..Han.  182681.  8  Th.  t-^Du  OKema^  Hist  Fnuicor.  Bcrr.  Par.  1686a8L  6  Th.  f 
Bouqu€t-D<fm  BrUU,  rer.  GalUcar.  et  Franc.  Scrr.  Par.  1783-1888.  19  Th.  t-^Mvratorif  rer.  ItaL 
Scrr.  MedioL  172888^  21  Th.  t—Eocard,  Corpus  hist  medil  aevi.  Lps.  1728.  2  Th.  £  1)  Greoor.  Tw 
raruna.  Hist  eecL  Francor.  L  X  till  694,  selected  from  S$  oont  hy  JPredegar  till  641.  ed.  BuinaH, 
Par.  1699.  t  {B&nqitet,  Th.  IL  p.  7&)  Beda  VeMrabUis,  Hist  eccl.  gentis  Anglor.  L  Y.  till  781. 
Ed.  Jo.  Smithy  Cantabr.  1729.  t  SUventon^  Lond.  1883.    [Bede^S  Eccles.  Hist  vitli  the  Sax.  Chron. 
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trsDsL  into  EngL  with  notes,  maps,  Ae,hjJ.  A.  GUm^  Lond.  1846.]  2)  Jomaiideg^  do  reb.  Cktldn 
tin  54a  Ed.  FdbHc  Hunb.  ITOe.  t  {MuratoH  Tb.  I.  P.  L  p.  187.)  Uidor.  m»p,  Htst  Gothonim. 
Vandjiloram,  SueTorom  till  6S&  Ed.  JiMtfr,  T&b.  1808.  4  Jtidor.  Paeena.  (about  754)  Chronlcon. 
{Henriqus  Florm^  Espafla  esgnda.  Madr.  1743as.  Tb.  YIIL  Du  CAeane  Th.  L)  Paulut  Wame- 
ft-idi^  Diaconut,  de  gestls  Longobaid.  1.  YL  till  744  {MunUori  Th.  L  P.  I.  p.  895.)  8)  Anoalos  rer. 
Frandearnm :  LaurUumes  741-889,  roTlsed  &  oonL  since  783  bf  Einhard.  {Perta  Th.  L  p^  124.) 

II.  RWiS^  Gesch.  d.  MIttelalt  BtL  181S.  EaUam^  [State  of  £nTX)pe  daring  the  Middle  Ages. 
Lond.  184d.  8  voh,  81  New  York,  1847.  &]  LudeTt,  Gesch.  d.  MA.  Jen.  1821&  3  vols.  Rehm^  Gesch. 
d.  MA.  Marb.  1821-85. 8  vols.  Leo^  Gesch.  d.  MA.  HaL  1880.  8  vols.  MoelUr,  Precis  de  rHlst  da 
moyen  Age.  Lony.  1841.  Gibbon  &  ScMosaer  in  their  larger  'worluL—WaohsmtUh,  etatop.  Bltten- 
gesch.  Lp&  1881-88L  2  toIs.  CharpefMer,  Hist  Utt^ralre  da  moyen  Age.  Par.  1888.-1?. «.  Bavmer^ 
die  Einwirk.  d.  Gbrlstenth.  a.  d.  Althochdentsche  Sprache.  Stattg.  1845.  F.  W.  Rettberg^  KGesch. 
DeatachlandSL  G^tt  1846.  toI.  L  [#*.  Kohlraweh  Hist  of  Germ,  trand.  by  J.  2>.  Haas.  New  York. 
1847.  ^  J.  J.  Mdseon^  Hist  of  the  Ancient  Germans,  transL  by  Lediard^  Lond.  1888.  8  vols.  4  71 
Oreemeood^  First  Book  of  the  Hist  of  the  Germans :  Barbarle  Period.  Lond.  188(L  ^  8.  A,  Dwn- 
hani,  H.  of  Eor.  daring  the  Mid.  AgeA.  Lond.  4  volt.  12.  W.  MntMtl^  H.  of  Germ,  trand.  by  <?.  Eor- 
rocks.  Lond.  184&  8  vols.  13.    GviJiot,  H.  of  Civilization.  New  York.  184a  4  yoI&  12.] 

A  picture  of  this  age  is  especially  to  be  fouiid  in  some  contemporary  bio-  ^    ;>^  -^ 

graphics  (a)  and  letters^^)  of  persons  prominent  in  the  Ohnrch  or  State  of 
that  day.  A  vivid  representation  of  German  affairs,  as  they  wonld  appear  to 
a  Roman,  is  given  by  Procopitu,  (p)  The  German  historical  writers  were  ez- 
clnsively  clergymen,  and  confine  their  attention  to  their  own  respective  na- 
tions, with  only  occasional  glances  at  the  affairs  of  others  in  the  vicinity. 
Gregory  of  Tours  (d.  696)  and  the  Venerablo  Bode  (d.  786)  wrote  ecclesiasti- 
cal histories.  The  former,  with  an  honest  simplicity  and  an  excessive  £stith, 
described  a  mde  age  as  a  warning  to  all  who  might  be  tempted  to  treat  the 
Ghnrch  with  violence,  (c^  The  latter  collected  together  the  original  documents 
and  traditions  relating  to  the  history  of  the  English  Church,  as  they  existed 
among  the  olergy,  and  presented  them  in  a  learned  style  and  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Ohnrch,  for  the  instruction  of  subsequent  ages.  Jomarides 
(Jordanis,  about  660),  a  monk,  possibly  a  bishop,  but  at  an  earlier  period  a 
private  secretary,  an  Ostrogoth  but  not  an  Arian,  wrote  a  history  of  his  na- 
tion botli  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  His  was  the  first  German  voice  heard 
in  the  midst  of  the  national  migrations.  His  materials  were  principally  de- 
rived from  Boman  authorities,  and  his  notices  of  ecclesiastical  afGurs  are  not 
very  abundant.  Paid  (d.  799),  the  son  of  WamsJ¥id^  a  monk  of  Montecaasino, 
belonging  to  the  literary  circle  around  Oharles  the  Great,  collected  and  incor- 
porated  in  his  history  of  the  Longobards,  the  lively  traditions  preserved  among 
the  x>eople.  Ecclesiastical  subjects  always  seemed  interesting  to  him,  but  he 
has  introduced  them  but  sparingly  into  his  narrative.  In  the  Annals  of  the 
convent  of  I,oneh^  as  well  as  in  those  of  Bginhardj  the  exploits  of  the  Frank- 
ish  kings,  and  their  relations  to  the  Ohurch,  are  recorded  in  a  simple  and  con- 
cise style,  but  with  respect  to  the  principal  facts  in  the  animated  language 
of  interested  witnesses. 

a)  Generally  In  Perti.  Th.  L  II    b)  Especially  JSpp,  Sanif.  A  Codsao  OiroflniM. 
e)  De  bello  YandaUco.    De  bello  Gothloo.  Ed.  G.  I>indQrf,  Bonn.  1888. 2  toIs. 
d)  ZObsO,  Gregor.  y.  Toors  n.  a.  Zeit  Lpz.  188&    a  G.  Krits,  de  Gre^  Tnr.  Ylto  et  Scriptis. 
Trat.l88». 
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CHAP.  I.— ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CHBI8TIANITY. 
§  148.    Eeli(fion  of  the  Germans, 

L  1)  TtusiU  Germ.  o.  2.  9.  IL  2T.  89. 40.  43.  45.  Annal.  XIII,  57.  Hist  IT,  64.  8)  AbKOontiatK 
diaboU  ds  Indicalas  saperetltlonam  ot  pagaolamTD,  c.  a.  748.  (Eppw  Bon^fiic.  ed.  WUrdiuj.  p.  12(n> 
PertB  Th.  IIL  pi  199.)    CapitolaUo  de  parUb.  Sax.  (  WaUtr^  Corp.  Jar.  Germ.  Tb.  IL  p.  104bb.) 

IL  MonSj  Gesch.  d.  Heidentb.  Im  nordL  Enropa.  Lpa.  vl  DarmBt  18228.  vol  IL  p.  1-822.  Jac. 
Oritnm,  Deatsche  Mythologla.  Gdtt  (1885.)  1840.  L.  UMand^  d.  Mythna  y.  Tbor.  Stuttg.  1888.  O. 
KUmm,  Handb.  d.  germ.  Alt«rtbamskande.  Bread.  1888.  [D,  Mattetf  Nortbera  AntiqalUea, 
Lond.  1848.  8.) 

When  the  Germans  first  began  to  have  interconrse  with  the  Boman  Em- 
pire, either  as  allies  or  as  enemies,  they  were  trained,  not  for  civilization, 
bnt  for  military  freedom.  They  were  a  bold,  faithful,  and  chaste  people,  hi^- 
spirited  whether  in  life  or  death,  living  by  agricnltnre  or  by  the  sword,  and 
addicted  to  no  excesses  but  those  of  the  table.  Their  women  were  admitted 
to  eqnal  privileges  with  themselves,  and  indeed  were  supposed  to  possess  a 
peculiarly  holy  and  prophetic  character.  Their  history  was  preserved  in  oral 
traditions  and  poems.  Their  religion,  as  described  by  Tacitus,  was  a  respect- 
ful awe  in  the  presence  of  a  mysterious  power,  which  ruled  over  all  things 
and  was  worshipped  by  all  who  spoke  a  common  language,  however  variously 
apprehended  by  different  tribes.  In  the  ancient  songs,  Thuisto,  a  deity  whidi 
sprung  from  the  earth,  and  his  son  MannuSy  the  man,  are  extolled  as  the  an- 
cestors of  the  nation.  The  Semnones  boasted  that  they  were  in  possession 
of  the  most  ancient  sanctuary.  There  a  divinity  who  ruled  over  all  was  wor- 
shipped in  a  forest  so  sacred  that  none  could  enter  it  but  in  felters.  The 
deputies  of  all  the  tribes  belonging  to  the  same  race  assembled  there  to  cele- 
brate a  festival  for  the  whole  confederacy.  On  such  an  occasion  a  human 
being  was  offered  up  in  sacrifice,  as  none  but  the  most  exalted  being  of  earth 
appeared  to  them  worthy  of  the  Deity.  Captives  taken  in  war  were  gene- 
rally the  victims,  and  in  extreme  circun^stances  a  whole  hostile  army  was  de- 
voted to  death.  On  an  island  of  the  ocean  was  a  grove  sacred  to  Heriha 
(Nerthus).  At  times  her  veiled  chariot  was  drawn  forth  dispensing  joy  and 
peace  among  the  people.  On  her  return  the  goddess  and  her  chariot  were 
plunged  into  a  mysterious  sea,  and  all  the  slaves  who  had  attended  her  were 
swallowed  up  in  the  waves.  Other  gods  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  but  with 
Boman  names.  There  was  a  god  of  wisdom,  another  of  power,  another  of 
war,  and  two  youthful  brothers  like  Castor  and  PoUux,  but  natives  of  the 
country,  and  served  by  a  priest  in  a  womtfn^s  appareL  ^ctory  in  battle  was 
the  gift  of  the  gods.  These  were  supposed  to  have  their  home  beyond  the 
great  ocean  fVom  which  their  forms  were  sometimes  seen  to  emerge  and  illu- 
minate all  around  them  by  the  beams  which  streamed  from  their  heads.  Per- 
sons praying  turned  their  eyes  toward  the  heavens.  The  Germans  thought 
it  inconsistent  with  the  greatness  of  celestial  beings  to  be  confined  by  walls, 
or  to  be  represented  by  a  human  form.  Groves  and  forests  were  their  sacred 
places,  and  they  applied  the  name  of  God  to  that  mystery  wluch  they  could 
reverently  contemplate  only  in  the  inner  spirit.    Unlike  the  Gauls  (a)  in  these 


a)  CoMor,  de  bcllo  Gall.  YI,  2L 
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respects,  they  had  no  priestly  caste,  nor  splendid  sacrificial  rites,  bnt  priests 
presided  over  their  sacred  things  and  in  the  religions  assemblies  of  the  people, 
and  corporeal  punishments  conld  be  inflicted  on  freemen  only  in  the  name  of 
the  gods.  The  military  weapons  of  a  deceased  person  were  bnried  with  his 
body  in  the  grave.  Such  was  the  religion  which  the  first  Ohristian  mission- 
aries called  the  worship  of  the  devil.  The  Irminsul  was  then  regarded 
among  the  8axons  with  especial  veneration,  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  the 
pillar  which,  sustained  the'  universe.  This  was  only  a  vestige  of  the  imageless 
worship  of  the  one  God,  and  was  connected  with  recollections  of  Eermann 
the  national  hero,  (h)  The  gods  worshipped,  though  with  different  degrees 
of  honor  among  different  tribes,  were :  Wuotan^  the  arbiter  of  worlds  and  of 
battles,  and  the  father  of  heroes  and  of  kkigs ;  Thunar,  the  god  of  war  and 
of  thunder,  to  whom  were  dedicated  the  most  ancient  oaks ;  /V^,  who  dis- 
pensed peace  and  fertility;  Freyja^  the  lovely  consort  of  Wuotan,  and  Eostra^ 
the  goddess  of  Spring.  \e)  Later  traditions  give  us  slight  notices  of  Frau 
noUa  in  Lower  Germany,  and  of  Frau  Bertha  in  Upper  Germany,  beautiful 
goddesses  of  the  earth  who  preside  over  the  affairs  of  the  household  and  of 
husbandry.  The  gods  were  supposed  to  look  down  upon  men  through  the 
windows  of  heaven,  and  to  direct  human  destiny,  {d)  Though  the  old  sanc- 
tuaries under  the  canopy  of  the  lofty  forest  were  sometimes  seen  at  the  period 
of  which  we  are  writing,  sometimes  too  might  be  found  temples  and  images 
of  the  gods.  Offeringa  were  also  presented  at  fountains  and  rocks,  and  in 
times  of  peculiar  Joy  or  necessity,  human  sacrifices  were  ofibred.  In  some  in- 
stances in  Which  men  could  not  determine  what  was  right,  the  judgment  was 
submitted  to  God,  and  the  method  most  preferred  was  the  duel.  So  strong 
was  the  hope  of  meeting  friends  in  another  world,  that  the  Friesan  king,  Bad- 
bot,  scorned  the  Christianas  heaven,  from  which  his  predecessors  were  ex- 
cluded, (e) 

§  149.    Eeligion  of  the  Northern  Gerinanic  Nations. 

L  The  older  JEkida  collected  by  Saentund S(gfu9ton  (d.  1188.)  iu  Ireland:  Edda  Saemundar 
hinns  Fr6da.  Edda  rhythmiea,  Saemundlna  dicta,  ed.  TkorlaeiM^  Finn  Magnnien,  et&  Haftu 
1787-1S28. 8  Th.  4  Miniature  ed.  e.  rea  RaOcii  cor.  4/MiM,  Holm.  181&  Translations  of  most  of 
tbe  songs  (In  Germ.)  by  Hagm,  BrL  1813.  BreaL  1814  Grimmy  Brl  1815.  ZeffU,  Lpe.  18298&  8  vols. 
The  prose  Edda^  was  oommenoedhy  Snorr6  BurlMon  (d.  1S41),  and  was  completed  in  tbe  14th  cent : 
Snorra-Edda  kaamX  SkAlda  af  Raak,  Stock.  1S1&  Uebers.  y.  i2«A«.  BrL  1819.  Mospilll,  brsg.  v. 
SchmdUr.  (Bncbner's  BeltrSge,  Man.  1882.  yoL  I.  P.  2.)  AnxilUfy  sonroes :  For  the  northern  heroio 
Sages,  see  2£m«r,  SagablbUothek.  KJob.  1817.  8  Th.  Ueberai  d.  1.  B.  Lachmann^  BrL  1S1«.  Sazo 
Grammatleos  and  Adam  Bremensis. 

II.  After  tbe  Investigations  of  Suhm,  Thorladu^  and  Finn  Magwuttn,  Gen.  reylews :  OrundU 
viff,  Nordens  Mytology.  Ejiib.  0308.)  1882.  Siuhr,  Glanb.  Wia&  n.  Diet  der  alt  Skandinayler. 
Eopenh.  1829.  Mone,  vol.  L  p.  216-479.  iTttntar,  EGescb.  y.  DSnem.  n.  Ko^ny.  Lps.  18281  yoL  I.  p. 
1-204  Direkinh-nolmftld^  nord.  Yorzeit  Eopenh.  1828b.  S  P.  (Petersen  n.  Tbomsen)  Leit£  a. 
nord.  Altertbnmsknnde  hrsg.  y.  dl  konigL  Gesellsch.  £  nord.  AHerth.  TTe^MttSi  y.  PcniUen^  Kopenh. 
1837.    [MalUt.  (g  147.)  K,  F.  Wiborg,  Die  MythoL  des  Nordens  a.  d.  Danisoh.  y.  Anton  «.  jSteef, 

I)  L  Pertz^  Th.  I.  p.  22a  Th.  IL  p.  67&— II.  J,  Grimtn,  Irmenstraase  n.  Irmensftnla  WIen.  iSlSw 
JTagen,  Irmin.  BresL  1817. 

c)  Btda,  De  temper,  rat  c  13. 

d)FaMlDiao.l,8,    ^rimm,  MythoL  Bdlt  1.  p^  9668L 

«)  Jonae  ytta  a  Wnlframl  a  9.  {MabiUont  Aota  88.  Benedict  Bae&  IIL  P.  1.)  Ck>mpi.  Jppumi 
Hlet  Bom.  IV,  1& 
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Bed.  184r.  O.  Pig^  Haooal  of  Sctnd.  MtUi.  Load.  188S.  8.  A.  CHeMon,  BeftndiDATla,  Abcl  nit 
Mod.  Edinb.  1889.  %  vch.  11  WhsaUm'$  HIrt.  ot  tiM  Northmen.  S  ed.  Now  Tofk.  1847.  K,  CMt/^ 
mat,  TJniveraal  Mjth.  p.  878-615.  Land.  188&] 

The  ScandinaTian  is  a  special  branch  of  the  common  Gennan  mythology, 
but  its  general  character  was  more  fsncifiil  and  gloomy,  and  it  penetrated 
deeper  into  the  grotesque  and  monstroos  forms  of  natore.     Neither  the 
purely  lustorioal  view  oi  it,  according  to  which  Odhinn  was  a  mortal  king  or 
even  an  impostor,  nor  the  purely  symbolical,  according  to  which  the  doctrine 
of  the  Ata  is  only  a  figuratiye  representation  of  the  origin,  the  redemption, 
and  the  regeneration  of  the  world,  corresponds  with  the  character  of  this 
people.    The  fiiot  that  the  worship  of  Odhinn  was  brought  to  the  North  by 
a  nomadic  tribe  from  the  Oaucasus,  and  that  the  original  inhabitants  wiUi 
their  gods  were  oyercome,  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  tradition  that  the  Aser 
themselyes  came  from  that  region,  and  maintained  a  perpetual  war  with  the 
CQuquered  race  of  giants  and  dwarfis.    The  world  was  created  by  Odhinn  out 
of  the  dead  body  of  the  giant  Tmer  whom  he  had  slain,  «•  e^  out  of  the 
organic  powers  which  had  been  brought  into  subjection.    Creation  therefore 
commenced  with  a  murder,  and  a  bloody  feud  sprung  up  between  the  gods 
who  formed  the  world  and  the  race  of  the  giant  who  wished  to  revenge  his 
death.     Odhinn  is  in  nature  the  sun  which  gives  life  to  all  things,  and  in  his- 
tory he  is  royal  wisdom  f^hor  is  the  god  of  thunder,  and  the  honest  but 
wild  prince  of  war ;  Freyr^  with  his  lovdy  sister  Freyja,  represent  the  gene- 
rative and  conceptive  powers  of  nature.    Among  men  the  latter  represents 
love,  but  was  originally  different  from  Frigg^  the  beautifiQ  wife  of  Odhinn. 
In  the  popular  legends,  however,  all  these  gods  are  looked  upon  as  personal 
beings,  and  their  divine  life  and  adventures  while  warring  with  the  £^ts  and 
magicians,  is  a  picture  of  the  military  life  of  the  people  in  their  strug^es 
with  the  powers  of  nature,  with  heroes,  and  with  enchanters.    The  charac- 
ter of  the  goddesses  is  the  only  point  which  is  strange,  and  indicates  an 
Aoatic  origin;  for  although  in  other  respects  they  well  represent  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  German  women,  they  do  not  generally  exhibit  a  very  high 
regard  for  chastity.    The  gods  presided  over  the  fortunes  of  men ;  Odhinn 
was  the  bestower  of  victory,  of  fame,  and  of  the  power  of  song,  and  Frejja 
is  the  giver  of  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  love.    The  Nomas  descry,  weave, 
and  announce  the  destinies  of  heroes.    The  deceitfVil  and  the  cowardly  are 
tormented  in  Niflheim^  and  such  as  die  without  renown  wander  as  ghosts  in 
the  kingdom  of  Hela  ;  but  the  YalhyriaA  hover  over  the  field  of  battle,  and 
select  l^eir  fJEivorite  heroes  for  the  slaughter.^  Those  who  &11  gloriously 
ascend  to  the  Valhalla^  where  they  continue  to  spend  a  life  of  heroic  activ- 
ity with  the  gods.    Thus  love,  death,  and  a  higher  life  were  united  in  the 
same  moment,  and  hence,  notwithstanding  their  Joy  in  life,  their  'delight  in 
a  hero's  death  was  always  great.    Sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  gods,  and  in 
droumstances  of  extremity  a  nation  once  offered  up  its  own  king.    Ordi- 
narily, however,  the  only  offerings  were  such  as  were  found  on  the  tables  of 
their  cheerful  feasts.    This  national  faith  knew  nothing  of  self-inflicted  tor* 
tures,  but  a  gloomy  sadness  pervades  the  Edda,  since  pain  and  death  are  con- 
nected with  all  life,  and  spare  not  even  the  gods.    Indeed,  the  very  gods  are 
aware  of  a  prophecy  which  predicts  their  death.    LoeJse^  who  represents  the 
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all-devonring  fire  and  the  prinoiple  of  evil  in  oppoBition  to  the  new  world  of 
the  gods,  oontrives  to  intnide  himself  among  the  Aser.  Already,  by  his 
enbtle  artifices,  Balder^  the  noblest  of  all  the  gods,  has  fallen.  By  stratagem 
and  power  the  Aser  are  yet  able  to  ward  off  thdr  own  destmction.  Bat  a 
time  is  coming  called  the  Twilight  of  the  gods,  when  all  the  powers  of  the 
abyss  will  break  their  bonds,  and  all  the  Aser  and  the  heroes  of  the  Val- 
halla will  contend  against  them.  As  in  the  Niebelangen  Noth,  all  the  gods, 
the  heroes,  and  the  powers  of  the  abyss  will  be  slain  together.  In  the 
mighty  death-stmgg^e,  the  woild  itself  will  become  a  confnsed  mass,  and  be 
consumed  by  fire.  Then  a  new  earth  will  be  produced,  and  be  inhabited  by 
on  innocent  human  pair  nourished  by  the  morning  dew,  by  a  few  sons  of  the 
fallen  gods  who  will  surviye  the  ruin,  and  by  Balder,  who  will  then  return 
from  the  lower  world.  They  will  spend  their  time  in  relating  to  each  other 
the  conflicts  of  the  former  world.  But  far  above  all  this  strife  and  change 
exists  an  unknown  power  which  has  been  called,  x>erhap6  from  some  hint 
taken  from  Ohristlanity,  the  Unicenal  Father  (Alfiidur). 

§  150.    ArianUm. 

Near  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  the  Western  provinces  of  the  Bo- 
man  empire,  partly  through  conquest  and  partly  through  the  increasiDg  influ- 
ence of  German  generals  and  mercenaries,  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Germans.  This  people  then  had  either  become  Christian,  or  were  incKned 
to  be  so.  The  Ooths  had  received  the  gospel  by  means  of  prisoners  taken  in 
war,  and  a  Gothic  metropolitan  had  a  seat  in  the  Synod  of  mcaea.  Among 
the  West  Gothic  princes,  Fritiffem  was  &vorable  to  Ohristianity,  but  Athan- 
arich  persecuted  all  who  embraced  it  When  the  Western  Goths  fled  before 
the  Huns,  and  sought  the  hospitality  of  the  Roman  empire  (876),  their  bap- 
tism was  the  condition  of  their  settlement  on  the  furtiber  side  of  the  Dan- 
ube, (a)  The  form  of  Ohristianity  which  they  then  received  from  the  em- 
peror Valens  was  Arian,  and  to  this  they  adhered  with  a  German  fidelity, 
even  when  another  creed  was  announced  to  them  by  imperial  edicts.  Their 
bishop,  UlphUas^  by  natural  disposition  and  by  education  well  fitted  to  be  a 
mediator,  translated  the  Scriptures  into  their  native  language,  (h)  and  after 
performing  the«  duties  of  his  office  fbr  forty  years,  died  at  Ck>nstantinople 
(888),  deeply  affected  on  account  of  the  subversion  of  his*fiuth.  (c)  But  in 
consequence  of  the  victories  achieved  by  this  nation,  and  the  general  recep- 
tion of  his  German  gospel,  the  other  German  conquerors  embraced  the 
Arian  faith*  It  was  carried  by  the  Western  Goths  into  Spain,  by  the  BoBt- 
em  Goths  into  Italy,  and  by  the  VandaU  into  AMca.  The  greater  part  of 
the  Burgundia'M^  after  a  brief  period  of  partial  sympathy  with  Oatholidsm, 


a)  J,  AtohXxick^  Gfiseb.  der  Weetgotben.  FrIcC  1827. 

V)  VtphUae  p«itlom  Inedlt  spec  ed.  A.  Mo^  et  OasUUonsut,  Had.  1619. 4  OoDt  from  the 
Epik  of  Pud:  1829.  1884  1880. 4  UlfllM.  Y.  et  N.  Tttt  Toraloolf  goth.  ftagmm.  edd.  CC  d«  Oab*- 
lenU  et  J,  Xo#&«,  Altenb.  et  Lpi.  1886-47.  8  Th.  4-«keinliif  AtTaggd^du  JdbiDnto,  hag,  t. 
MaMmann,  ICunlch.  188S.  4  comp.  Loebe,  Beltr.  z.  Teztberioht  n.  Erid.  d.  Sketreiaa  Altenbw 
1689.    [Art  in  Kitto'i  Jonnial  of  BIbL  Lit  vol  IIL] 

e)  Soeral  lY.  sa  Soaom.  YI,  87.  TTUodoreL  lY,  Sa  PhUottorg.  II,  0.  Jomand,  a  90a.  <7. 
WaiiM,  li.  Lebea  a.  Lebze  d.  WL  Han.  184a 
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finally  followed  this  example.  Many,  however,  who  professed  to  be  Arians 
were  only  Semiarians,  or  altogether  ignorant  of  the  difierenoe  between  the 
two.  (d)  The  Oatholic  Ohnrch  to  which  the  native  Romans  belonged  re* 
mained  nnmolestedf^or  the  German  kings  held  that  religion  oonld  not  b« 
enforced  by  anthority,  and  that  as  God  tolerated  varions  forma  of  it,  no  par- 
ticular form  shonld  be  forced  npon  aM  persons,  (e)  The  Vandal  kings  in 
Africa  (after  481)  were  the  only  sovereigns  who  by  a  violent  persecution 
gave  new  martyrs  and  miracles  to  the  Catholic  Ohnrch,  (/)  and  thereby  pre< 
pared  the  way  for  their  own  overthrow,  and  for  the  victories  of  Belisarius, 
by  whom  the  Roman  empire  was  once  more  established  there  (588). 

§  151.     Victory  of  Catholieism. 

Gregor,  Tur.  H.  Franc.  II,  Vlt&.^Miehdet,  H.  de  France.  Par.  1888.  toL  L 

ClovUy  of  the  Merovingian  family,  imited  the  Franks  under  one  monarchy, 
and  subdaed  the  various  tribes  of  Gaul  and  of  the  provinces  on  the  confines  of 
Germany  (481-511).  His  Catholic  wife  Clotilda^  a  Burgundian  princess^ 
endeavored  to  turn  his  mind  from  the  gods  whom  his  fathers  had  wor- 
shipped. In  the  battle  of  Z'ulpich  (Tolbiacum,  496)  against  the  Allemanni, 
when  he  saw  his  ranks  give  way,  he  raised  his  hands  in  supplication  to  the 
God  of  the  Christians.  After  his  baptism  on  Christmas  by  Bt,  Itemigiu9^  in 
the  Cathedral  at  Rheims,  the  victor  was  anointed  as  a  Christian  king,  (a)  and 
saluted  as  another  Constantine.  He  obtained  considerable  reputation  for  his 
military  exploits,  his  sanguinary  selfishness,  and  his  zeal  for  the  Catholic 
faith.  As  he  was  then  the  only  orthodox  king,  he  professed  to  feel  bound  in 
conscience  to  obtain  possession  of  the  beautiful  territories  of  the  Arian 
princes,  and  in  his  attempts  to  do  so,  he  received  much  assistance  from  their 
Catholic  subjects.  With  a  precipitate  £uth  the  Franks  and  Allemanni  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  their  victorious  monarch.  In  consequence  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Franks,  and  the  mental  superiority  of  the  native  Catholic  inhab- 
itants, Arianism  began  to  decline,  and  in  the  eighth  century,  when  the 
Longobard  kingdom  (&)  was  overthrown,  its  independence  as  a  national  reli- 
gion was  entirely  lost. 

§  152.    British  and  Anglo-Saaon  Church, 

L  WUkint,  Condlla  Brit  ot  Hlb«ni.  Load.  178T.  4  vols.  f.  Bsda  Vm.  H.  eec 
IL  Vsi&Hi  Biitannicar.  Eod.  anttquitt  (DnbL  1689.  4.)  Lond.  16S7.  £  JUng<ird^  AnUquitioe  ol 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chnrch.  Newcastle.  1800.  2  to1&  JStdudlin^  KOesch.  y.  Oroaabrtt  Gott  1819.  8 
Tola.  J.  LatUffan^  EooL  Hiat  of  Ireland.  DubL  ed.  8. 1829.  2  vols.  Jftm^ar,  die  altbrit  E.  (Sbid.  n. 
Krit  1888.  P.  la.)  JT. /SeAroedi;  d.  1.  Jahrh.  d.  engL  K  Paas.  lS4a  [5ll0lfHZ^«<,  Orlg:  Britanniea& 
with  notes  bj  Pauiin^  Ozon.  1842.  2  toIo.  &  G,  SmUhf  Beligion  of  Ana  Britain,  hlitorically  ood> 
aidered.  Lond.  2  ed.  &    K  Soamst^  The  Anglo^azon  Cborch,  Its  hist  &&  Lond.  8  ed.  &    Wm. 


d)  ThsadoreL  H.  eoo.  lY,  88.  Prooop.  Hist  Goth,  ol  4. 

e)  OoMiodor.  yarlar.  L  IL  £p.  27.  L  X.  Ep.  26. 

/)  VMor,  Bpisa  Tltenals  (487X  Hist  perseentlonis  AMe.  (RuinarU  Hist  penoontloDis  Yao- 
daHoaei  Par.  1694  Yen.  1782.  4.)—PapeMordi^  Gesch.  d.  Yand.  Herrsch.  In  Aih.BrL  1887. 

a) The  popular  account:  i^nanor,  Ylta  B.  Bemlgll  c  3.-0.  G.  v.  Jfurr,  d.  h.  AmpuIIe  m 
BbelmiL  NGmb.  1801. 

h)  Kodi'SUrnb0rg^  Belch,  d.  Longobarden.  MQnch.  1989. 
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SalUt  Origin  of  the  Frixn.  Church  of  the  Brit  Islea.  Lond.  8.  F  TJuxck&rayt  BesMrches  into 
the  EocL  and  Polit  State  of  Ana  Brit  Lend.  1848.  2  toIa.  &  S  Turner,  n.  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
5  ed.  8  TolflL  8.  Lond.  1886.  F.  PalgravOt  H.  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Lond.  1887. 12.  Amer.  and 
For,  Chr.  Union,  toL  II.  (1851.)  p.  866S.  Tlsa  UUeirt  Bel.  Mag.  vol  IIL  (1829.)  p.  SlSsa  C.  An- 
derion,  Hist  Sketches  of  the  Andent  Irish.  Edlnb.  18S8L  a] 

The  Ohnrch  in  Ireland  was  founded  (after  480)  by  Patrick,  a  Briton,  who 
labored  there  with  the  zeal  of  a  sincere  and  recent  convert,  and  with  the 
power  of  one  who  was  believed  not  onlj  by  others  bnt  by  himself  to  work 
miracles,  (a)  The  convents  he  established  were,  nntil  some  time  in  the  sev- 
enth century,  the  centres  of  a  fervent  ecdeeiastical  activity  for  the  island, 
and  Ireland  was  called  the  Isle  of  Saints.  From  it  proceeded  Columha  (after 
565),  by  whom  the  PicU  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  were  brought  over  to 
the  Ohristian  fkith.  Adopting  some  remnants  of  Dmidical  customs,  he 
established  on  the  ishmd  of  Jffy  (St.  Jona)  a  sacerdotal  order,  to  which,  in 
various  records  after  the  ninth  century  the  name  of  Ouldees  (Kele-De)  was 
probably  excluavely  applied.  (5)  The  bishops  of  the  surrounding  country 
acknowledged  this  presbyter-abbot  as  their  superior,  (e)  Britain  is  men- 
tioned as  a  Ohristian  country  in  the  fourth  century.  But  when  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  who  had  been  invited  to  enter  it  as  allies  (aft^r  449),  became  its  con- 
querors, the  British  Church  continued  only  in  Wales  and  in  the  mountains 
of  Northumberland.  The  national  hatred  of  the  tribes  was  too  intense  to 
allow  the  Saxons  to  receive  the  gospel  from  the  Britons.  Gregory  the  Oreaf, 
who  for  a  long  time  took  a  deep  interest  in  this  people,  availed  himself  of 
the  marriage  of  EtheTbert,  king  of  Kent,  with  a  Frankish  princess,  to  send  a 
solemn  embassy  of  forty  Benedictines  to  proclaim  himself  and  Christ  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  king  was  baptized,  and  Augustine,  the  principal  per- 
son belonging  to  the  embassy,  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(597).  From  Kent,  Roman  Catholicism  was  propagated,  in  spite  of  numy 
vicissitudes  during  the  succeeding  century,  among  the  other  Saxon  kingdoms, 
more  by  covert  concessions  and  gradual  changes  than  by  an  open  conflict 
with  heathenism.  For  Gregory  had  instructed  those  whom  he  had  sent  not 
to  destroy  the  temples  of  the  gods,  but  to  consecrate  them  to  the  true  Deity ; 
to  allow  the  people  to  bring  the  oxen  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
sacrifice  at  their  heathen  festivals,  and  on  days  devoted  to  the  dedication  of 
a  church,  or  to  the  commemoration  of  some  saint,  to  slay  thom  in  honor  of 
the  true  God,  and  to  hold  Joyful  feasts  for  them  under  green  arbors  near  the 
churches.  By  retaining  such  customary  pleasures,  he  hoped  gradually  to 
make  these  obstinate  dispositions  form  a  relish  for  the  spiritual  enjoyments 
of  Christiamty.  (d)  It  soon  became  evident,  however,  from  the  efforts  to 
unite  the  Saxon  and  British  churches,  that  the  latter  would  acknowledge  no 
other  subjection  to  the  Boman  bishop  than  that  which  was  due  to  any  other 
Ohristian.  (e)    But  they  tolerated  each  other  with  greater  or  less  degrees'  of 

a)  PatricU  Confessio.  (Opnsco.  ed.  Wartuut^  Lond.  1658.  and  In  W,  Befham^  Irish  Antiquarian 
Bcsearches.  DnhL  182te.  P.  IL  App.  p.  49.)  Popular  aooonnts:  JoceHni  (12th  cent)  YIU  S.  Patric. 
(Aota  SSw  Mart  toL  IL  p.  64a)    [Amer.  and  For.  Ohr.  Union,  yol.  L  (1850.)  p.  488as.  586flB.] 

h)  John  Smithy  Life  of  Bt  Col.  Edlnb.  1798.— j:  Jamieeon,  Hist  Acooont  of  the  Ano.  Cnldees  of 
Jena.  Bdlnh.  1811.  i.—J.  G.  J.  Braun^  de  Coldeia  Bonn.  1840. 4     e)  Bedck^  H.  ecc  III,  4. 

d)  Gregor.  £p.  ad  Mellltnm.  (0n;».  vol  IL  p^  1170a.  and  Beda  I,  80l) 

«)  WaJtina^  CoDG.  yoL  L  p.  20.    Beda^  Hlat  ecc  II,  2. 


• 
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hostility  nntil  the  final  nniqii  of  the  two  nations,  when  tb&  Choroh  of  fh« 
most  nnmerons  people  gained  the  viotory. 

§  158.    Irruption  of  Islam  in  the  We&t^ 

J,  AadKba^  Oesch.  d.  Ommj^Jaden  in  Spanlon.  Frkf.  1829&  {Patcual  de  Gayango*^  H.  «f  Ui« 
Mobamuedan  Dynasttes  In  Spain,  from  the  text  of  Al  Makkari^  Lond.  lS4(M8b  2  vola.  4  «^  C 
Murphy^  H.  of  the  Moh.  Empire  in  Spain,  Lond.  181C.  4.] 

In  consequence  of  a  dispute  about  the  succession  to  the  throne,  Spain  was 
opened  to  the  Arabians,  the  conquerors  of  Africa.  The  kingdom  of  the  West- 
em  Goths  was  speedily  overthrown  by  Mtiaa^  the  general  of  the  Caliphate,  and 
Spain  was  subjected  to  the  Arabian  prophet  (711).  Through  this  country 
Ahderrhaman  was  preparing  to  pass  for  the  conquest  of  the  entire  West, 
that  he  might  unite  it  with  his  Eastern  empire.  He  had  already  obtdned 
possession  of  France  as  far  as  the  Loire,  when  the  power  of  the  Arabians  on ' 
the  north  of  the  Pyrenees  was  broken  for  ever,  by  Charles  Martel^  at  the 
battle  of  Poictiers  (732).  In  Sp^  the  Christians  received  toleration  firom 
the  Arabians  (Mozarabes)  as  a  distinct  sectf  and  from  their  mountains  i^  the 
North  commenced  against  the  Arabian  government  a  chivalrous  contest  fo* 
their  national  independence  and  for  Christianity. 

§  154.     Germany,    Bonifadus^  680-766. 

L  Bonifaeii:  Epistolae,  ed.  W&rdttcein^  Mog.  17S9.  I    Yita,  scr.  Willlbald  abont  760.  (Parte 
Tb.  II.  p.  881.) 

II.  Othlonus  (about  1066X  Vita  8.  Bon.  (Acta  69.  Jan.  Th.  I.  p.  452.)  Seraritts,  MognntiaQ. 
ruram  L  Y.  Mog.  604.  4.  ed.  JoKanneSt  Fret  1723.  £  Tb.  I.  JSagittaritu,  Anliqnitt  gentlUsml  ot 
christianisml  TharlnglcL  Jen.  168&  4.  Gudmtii,  Da.  de  Bon.  Helnut  1720. 4.  ZQ^Ier,  Bon.  Gotha. 
1812.    Seitar*,  Bon.  Mainz.  1845. 

Bishoprics  had  been  established  daring  the  fonrth  century  in  Germany, 
along  the  Ehine  and  the  Dannbe,  as  far  as  the  Boman  dominion  extended*, 
bat  in  the  fifth,  Christianity  was  partially  driven  back  by  the  national  mi- 
grations. Under  the  inflaence  of  the  Franks  in  the  b^gfnning  of  the  eighth 
centary,  it  pressed  forward  as  far  as  the  Saale  and  the  Elbe,  bat  it  was  ander 
no  ecclesiastical  regolations,  and  was  mnch  cormpted  by  paganism.  The 
goq[>el  was  also  carried  by  British  monks  as  far  as  the  Main  and  among  the 
Allemanni,  bat  had  no  connection  with  Rome.  Thas  Columhan  (d.  615), 
who  had  been  driven  from  the  Yosges  as  far  as  the  Apennines,  established 
some  convents  as  seminaries  of  Christianity,  and  his  disciple  OaU  (d.  aboat 
650),  who  had  been  left  at  the  lake  of  Constance,  and  had  become  a  hermit 
on  the  Steinach,  made  a  lasting  and  beneficial  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
people,  by  destroying  their  idols,  by  casting  oat  demons  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  and  by  refusing  to  accept  the  bishopric  of  Constance,  (a)  Bat  Win- 
fred^  an  Anglo-Saxon  monk,  originally  from  Kirton  in  Devonshire,  better 
known  by  his  Roman  name  of  Boniface^  was  sent  from  Rome  to  andertake 
the  conversion  of  Germany  (718),  and  finally  became  the  apostle  of  the  Grer- 

a)  L  vita  6.  Colambani  by  bla  papll  Jbfuia,  Vita  a  Oalli  by  WaHafrtA  Sirdbo  In  JfoMOon 
Acta  Ord.  8.  Beiied.  Saeo.  IL  p.  1. 22&  The  older  sonrcee  of  the  latter  In  PwiB,  Tb.  I  p.  l.~a  •/ 
m/Oe,  Gesch.  d.  Einfilhr.  d.  Cbriatentb.  im  sftdweetL  DeotscbL  TQb.  1887.  O,  a  KnotUnbOt,  d« 
Colambano.  Lngd.  1889.    F.  G.  BetOferff,  Obfl&  ad  Tltam  &  GaSl  spectanteiL  Maibb  1842. 4 
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mans.  Thia  title,  however,  belongs  to  him  not  so  much  because  he  first  pro- 
claimed the  gospel  to  the  people,  as  because  he  effected  the  complete  over- 
throw of  paganism,  announced  by  the  destruction  of  the  sacred  oak  at  Geis- 
mar,  (t)  and  because  he  was  the  fomider  of  the  German  Church.  He  was 
superstitious  in  his  views,  rigid  in  his  habits,  narrow-minded  with  respect  to 
external  forms,  and  arrogant  towards  inferiors,  but  submissive  to  popes, 
except  when  he  thought  they  protected  abuses,  (c)  In  conformity  with  his 
oath,  (d)  he  made  the  German  Church  dependent  upon  the  pope,  but  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  Boman  bishop  and  of  the  Frankish  monarch,  he 
would  have  found  the  enforcement  of  his  strict  rules  in  opposition  to  the 
general  resistance  almost  impossible.  In  consequence  of  the  plenary  powers 
given  him  by  the  Boman  see,  he  was  looked  upon  (after  782)  as  the  general 
bishop  of  Germany,  and  by  a  decree  of  the  German  diet  (747),  the  old  epis* 
copal  city  of  Hentz  was  given  him  as  a  permanent  see.  When  too  old  to 
perform  the  duties  of  ecclesiastical  government,  he  requested  that  his  disci- 
ple LuUfta  might  be  appointed  his  successor,  and  resumed  a  task  which  had 
been  unsuocessfhl  in  his  youth — ^the  convermon  of  the  Erieslanders.  His 
tent  was  pitched  on  the  bank  of  the  Borne,  when  he  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  a  band  of  heathen  robbers.  He  allowed  his  foUowers  to  make  no  resist- 
ance, and  all  were  slain.  His  body,  in  compliance  with  'his  last  will,  was 
buried  in  his  favorite  convent  of  ]^ulda« 

§  155.     The  Saxons. 

Meindert,  Tr.  de  Btata  reL  et  relp.  sub  Oaiolo  M.  efc  Lad.  P.  in  Sax.  Lemga  1711.  4.  JuaL  Uoeur^ 
6snabr.  6«seh.  BrL  1760.  toL  L  Ftmk^  fL  d.  UntorweifiuiK  d.  Sftcbaen  unter  E.  d.  O.  (ScbloflBer*s 
Arcb.  t  Geich.  n.  Lit  1888.  yoL  IT.  pi  298a8L)  G.  Zitnmertnann,  de  mntAta  Sazonam  reternm  reL 
Barmet  1889. 4.  P.  L    Oaanam  (|  148.) 

The  Saxons  defended  their  national  independence  and  the  religion  of  their 
ancestors  (after  772)  against  the  butcher  Charles,  (a)  until  a  series  of  battles 
and  violated  treaties  made  them  desperate,  and  they  finally  resolved  (804) 
to  unite  with  the  Franks  as  one  nation  and  pay  tithes.  The  Westphalian 
bishoprics  were  erected  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  fortresses.  Laws 
written  in  blood  forbade  all  return  to  the  customs  of  heathenism,  (b)  and  it 
was  not  until  the  Saxons  had  been  completely  subdued  by  the  sword  and  the 
cross,  that  Charles  the  Great  saw  his  plans  accomplished. 

§  156.     (herthraw  of  German  Paganism, 

[Hi  Bllck^rtf  Gesob.  d.  dentscb.  BUdong  In  d.  Per.  d.  Uebei^^aogee  Heidentb.  in  Cbr.  Berl  1S64 12.] 

As  the  Ctormans  were  in  the  habit  of  acknowledging  gods  besides  their 
own,  they  readily  conceded  to  their  guests  that  Christ  might  be  divine.  But 
although  the  doctrine  of  a  crucified  Grod  was  not  altogether  strange  to  their 


b)  Perta,  Th.  IL  p.  84&     o)  Wnrdtw.  p.  108. 

d)  Wkrdtuf.  p.  19bl    (Tbe  oath  itself:  OImOst,  Hist  yoL  IL  p.  814  at  &] 

a)  G€MibdSt  UnoeTtain  as  an  orig.  doe.  bat  often  printed  from  tbe  Goelar  ArcbiTea,  e.  |^  HaanSr* 
]iIag.P.2&p.488w 

h)  Oapitalatto  de  parlib.  Saxooiaeii  a.  788.  {Walter,  Corpus  Joris  Germ.  Tb.  IL  pw  lOiss.  witb 
sonmu  In  JMmf«r«,  p.  288S.) 
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minds,  Ohiist,  his  apostles,  and  the  monks,  seemed  to  them  a  faint-heartec^ 
kind  of  people,  until  the  clergy  acquired  military  habits  and  legends  of  chi- 
valrous saints  were  circulated  among  them.  The  bold  assumption  of  sope* 
riority  to  the  gods  of  their  country,  and  the  exclusive  reliance  upon  their  own 
power,  which  the  northern  heroes  especially  expressed  without  hesitation  or 
reproof,  was  not  directly  favorable  to  Ohrisdanity,  but  proved  that  a  living 
faith  in  the  old  religion  was  already  much  impaired.  They  had  no  powerful 
sacerdotal  caste,  and  the  opposition  which  Christianity  encountered  was  not 
produced  by  a  priestly  nobility  among  any  of  Odhinn's  worshippers,  but  by 
the  various  political  circumstances  in  which  it  was  introduced  to  the  sevend 
tribes,  (a)  The  religion  of  their  ancestors  had  no  support  but  the  public  sen- 
timent of  a  free  people.  For  the  whole  intellectual  fabric  of  the  Koman  em- 
pire,  and  consequently  for  its  church,  they  entertained  the  profoundest  reve- 
rence. They  were  convinced  by  the  example  of  the  Western  Goths  that 
the  Christians^  God  could  bestow  power  and  victory.  The  twilight  of  the 
gods  which  their  mythology  taught  them  to  expect,  seemed  to  them  realized 
by  Christianity,  but  in  a  milder  and  more  beautiful  form.  Christianity  was 
always  foreign  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  national  character,  and  could  never 
be  received  by  those  nations  without  destroying  their  peculiar  spirit.  The 
disposition  of  the  German  nation  on  the  other  hand  never  found  its  proper 
development  except  in  connection  with  Christianity.  Hence,  wherever  the 
Germans  were  independent  or  victorious  the  gospel  always  had  li'ee  scope. 
But  it  was  not  without  many  touching  lamentations  that  the  ancient  system 
of  paganism  was  renounced.  (S) 


CHAP,  n.— SOCIAL  CONSTITUTION"  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Piandt,  6«8cb.  d.  kircbl.  GeseUschaftsverf  toI  II.  Xiehhortit  deutadio  Staats-n.  Beditageedi.  5  e<L 
Qott  1848.  vol.  L  J,  Grimm^  dentache  Bechtsaltberth&mer.  05tL  1828.  HuUmann^  Unpr.  d.  KVer£ 
d.  MA.  Bonn.  l^SL—BUendorf,  d.  Karollnger  n.  d.  Ilienrdiie  ihrer  Zelt  Essen  1889. 

§  167.  Original  Becorda  of  the  Canon  Law. 

By  the  principles  of  the  German  law,  the  Church  and  all  ecclesiastics  re- 
tained the  same  privileges  as  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  Roman  empire,  (a) 
and  in  consequence  of  the  new  relations  in  which  these  were  possessed,  a  new 
legal  state  was  developed.  The  Spanish  collection  and  the  Bionysian  Codex 
were  therefore  continually  appealed  to  as  records  of  the  Roman  law.  Any 
new  ecclesiastical  usag^  and  laws  were  either  incorporated  with  the  popular 
code  or  published  as  decrees  of  synods  or  of  the  diet,  (h) 


a)  On  the  other  band :  Ztfo,  Oeaeb.  d.  ItaL  Staaten.  Hmb.  1829.  vol  L  p.  66ssi 

h)  Grimm.  MytboL  p.  4    Uhland,  Thor.  p.  828. 

a)  Cane  Aurtlian,  L  &.  511.  can.  1.  {Manti  Th.  YIII.  p.  850&)  Lea  Bipuarior,  tit  5a  e.  1. 
(irattflrTh.Lp.130.) 

I)  Walter,  Corpus  Juris  Germ.  antiquL  Ber.  1824ss.  8  Tb.  Pertz,  Monnm.  Germ.  Th.  llla.  Le« 
gum  Tb.  L  IL  Gompb  Begeeta  Carolomm.  All  the  orlg.  dooa  of  the  CaToUngUm  klnga  In  tho  Ezttacks 
(752-918)  b7  Boehmer,  FrkC  1884.  4 
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§  158.    Relation  of  the  Ohareh  to  the  State, 

Stmds,  y.  Urapr.  d.  Beichastandsch.  d.  Blsch.  n.  Aebte.  05tt  1774  4    t.  Roth,  v.  d.  ElnflusM  c< 
OetotUchk.  tmter  d.  M«rowiDg«nL  Kfirnb.  1880. 4 

The  bishops,  who  were  equally  respected  by  the  conqnering  and  the  con- 
quered nations,  were  generally  employed  as  mediators  when  terms  of  peace 
were  to  be  settled.  Ko  sooner  had  the  kings,  who  were  originally  merely  the 
leaders  of  their  companions  in  arms,  tasted  the  sweets  of  regal  power  as  en- 
joyed nnder  the  Boman  law,  than  they  became  anxious  to  attach  the  bishops 
to  their  interests.  By  conferring  npon  them  offices  at  court  and  certain  feu- 
dal estates,  ail  ecclesiastical  vassalage  was  created  (a)  which  made  it  their 
policy  to  restrain  any  conquering  hordes,  or  to  coociliate  any  conquered 
tribes.  The  power  of  the  Mugs  oyer  the  Church,  or  of  the  bishops  oyer  the 
state,  may  be  inferred  from  the  feudal  laws  gradually  developed  during  the 
conquest.  The  lungs  either  directly  appointed  the  bishops,  or  nominated 
those  whom  they  wished  to  be  chosen  by  the  clergy  or  the  people ;  (h)  but 
the  bishops  themselves,  along  with  the  other  great  vassals,  either  elected  the 
king  or  confirmed  his  hereditary  successor,  (c)  The  bishops  were  required 
to  swear  fealty  to  the  king  and  to  seek  justice  before  the  royal  court,  but  they 
could  be  judged  only  by  their  peers,  (d)  Whoever  felt  aggrieved  by  any  pro- 
ceedings in  a  spiritual  court  could  apply  for  redress,  or  at  least  for  grace,  from 
the  king  as  his  lord  paramount,  (e)  Bishops  sat  in  the  diet  with  all  other 
crown  vassals,  and  it  was,  on  this  ground  that  after  the  seventh  century  eccle- 
siastical causes  were  so  much  mingled  with  civil  affairs  in  the  transactions  of 
that  body.  (/)  Subsequently  the  power  of  legislation  resided  in  the  states  and  in 
the  king.  (^)  By  such  a  system  the  Ohurch  seemed  almost  blended  with  the 
state,  but  its  power  and  its  consequent  independence  was  well  represented  by 
that  hierarchical  aristocracy  whose  authority  the  kings  always  found  it  best 
to  maintain,  as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  an  hereditary  and  military  nobility. 

§  169.    Property  of  the  Ohurch  arid  the  Clergy. 

Many  bishops  and  abbots  received  royal  grants  of  land  and  of  people.  These 
eodesiastioal  possessions,  like  all  other  royal  fiefs,  had  immunitieB  and  juris* 
dictions  of  their  own.  They  were  only  bound  to  furnish  a  certain  quota  of 
men  for  a  general  war  (the  Heerbann),  and  the  counts  exercised  jurisdiction 
in  oases  of  life  and  death.  The  divine  institution  of  tithes  was  more  zealously 
proclaimed  than  the  gospel  itself,  and  under  Charlee  the  Great,  who  paid 


a)  JFrtdtgarll  Cbron.  c  41. 78.  SangaUmt,  I,  la  (P«rte  Th.  II.  p.  786w) 

9)  Cone,  AureU  T.  a.  649,  can.  10.  CcnA.  ToUtan,  XLL  a  681.  can.  &  Altbongfi  Oono.  Parts,  Y, 
a.  61&  eaa.  1.  yet  oompt,  Waiter  Tb.lLp,  19. 

o)  Qme,  Tbletan.  VIIL  a.  698.  ean.  10.  WWbins  Cone.  Brit  yoL  L  pb  148s.  Beapecttng  France: 
JPtanet,  voL  II.  p.  248« 

d)  Greg,  Tar,  H.  Frano.  V,  19.  Sa  Otmc  Aquiegr,  a.  789.  &  87.    (JWaUer  Tb.  IL  p.  84) 

€)  Cone,  ParU.  Y.  a.  615.  can.  &  {Landon,  Parta.  p^  461.]  with  dotalre^s  enlarged  confirmation' 
{WaUer  Th.  IL  p.  14)    Oapii,  Franoqf.  a.  794  &  4    {WaUer  Th.  XL  p.  lia) 

/)  Beactlon  in  Spain:  Ome,  TbUi,  XVIL  a.  694  &  1.  {ManH  Th.  ZIL  p^  191)  Gonrts  In 
Fnnoe:  Hinemar,  de  ord.  palatil  e.  S9.  oompi  ManH  Th.  XIY.  pi  64 

g)  Cone,  Artsmenss  a.  08S.  Praeflitio.  {ManH  Th.  YIIL  p.  859.)  Ome,  Aurd,  I.  Ep.  ad  Olo- 
dor.  {ManH  Th.  YIIL  p.  860.) 
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tithes  of  all  his  possessions,  it  became  the  general  law  for  the  whole  FranUh 
empire,  (a)  It  was,  however,  mnoh  easier  for  the  Ohnroh  to  aoqnire  immemse 
wealth  from  the  scraples  of  the-people  than  to  defend  it  against  the  miiveiBal 
robbery  and  yiolence  which  then  prevailed.  Ohilperic  complained  that  tho 
wealth  of  the  kings  had  fiallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Ghnroh,  (b)  bat  Oharle§ 
Martel  distributed  the  ecclesiastioal  wealth  among  his  soldiers,  and  left  to  the 
Ohnrch  the  consolation  of  thinking  that  the  deliverer  of  Ohristendom  had 
gone  down  to  heU.  (c)  The  clergy  preserved  their  privilege  of  being  Jndged 
in  civil  causes  only  before  the  bishop^s  conrt;  though  in  criminal  oases,  if  the 
offence  was  proved,  they  might  be  arraigned  in  what  was  called  a  mixed 
coart.  Between  the  comits  and  the  bishops  of  each  district  (6aa)  sprang  np 
mutual  jealousies  and  encroachments,  which  the  kings  often  found  it  easy  to 
increase.  The  rights  of  the  metropolitans  were  on  various  occasions  con- 
firmed, but  they  could  not  be  sustained  in  opposdtion  to  the  political  power 
of  individual  iMshops. 

§  160.    Eeclenastical  Power  qf  the  Pope. 

The  authority  of  the  pope  in  countries  beyond  the  Alps  had  its  orig^  in 
the  necessity  which  the  Oatholics  and  Bomans  felt  of  a  general  centre  of 
union  in  their  conflicts  with  the  Arians  and  Barbarians.  The  legates  of 
Gregory  the  Great  were  therefore  caUed  upon  to  exercise  supreme  jurisdic- 
tion in  Spain,  But  when  the  Western  Goths  went  over  to  the  Catholic 
party  that  necessity  was  no  longer  felt,  and  the  bishops,  becoming  conscious 
of  their  political  importance,  freely  opposed  the  papal  claims.  Witiea 
(701-10),  who  was  anxious  to  recover  the  royal  prerogatives  from  the  no- 
bility and  the  Ohurch,  went  so  far  as  to  forbid  all  appeals  to  the  Boman 
bishop,  (a)  But  the  overthrow  of  his  throne  and  the  subversion  of  tho 
Grothic  kingdom  was  generally  regarded  as  a  divine  judgment  on  the  impious 
attempt.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Church  gradually  prevailed  upon  the  neighbor- 
ing churches  to  place  themselves  under  the  guardianship  of  Bome,  for  the 
people  seemed  to  think  it  rather  hazardous  to  prefer  Columba  to  Peter,  when 
the  latter  held  the  keys  of  heaven.  Q))  The  pope  was  regarded  with  the 
highest  veneration  among  the  Franks^  but  his  power  was  confined  to  remon- 
strances and  intercessions  except  when  the  kings  found  it  for  their  interest  to 
make  it  appear  greater,  {c)  But  when  Fipin  grasped  after  the  imperial 
authority,  he  knew  of  no  better  way  to  dlence  the  scraples  of  the  Franks 
respecting  the  oath  which  they  had  sworn  to  their  legitimate  king,  than  to 
obtain  a  declaration  from  Pope  Zacharias  that  whoever  possessed  the  power 
should  have  also  the  name  of  the  king  (750).  (d)    From  that  time  idl  the 

a)  OapU.Fr<MUiqf,tutH.Q,^    ( ITalfor  Th.  IL  pu  113.) 

h)  Oregor.  Tar,  H.  Franc.  YI,  4A. 

e)  Bon^.  Ep.  72.  (  Wdurdtw,  p^  194)  Hinomar,  Rmn.  ad  LadoT.  GermaD.  <  WaUer^  Th.  IIL  pi  S5.) 

a)  SeJuMi  Utep.  ninstnta.  Fret  1606L  C  Th.  IL  p.  «&  Th.  IV.  p.  69. 

»)  Btda,  H.  eoc.  Ill,  S5. 

c)  Greg,  Tur,  H.  Fraao.  T,  21.  «C  VH,  S9. 

d)  Fredeg.  ChroxL  appendix^  {BouqttetTh,  IL  p.  460.  coznp.  Th.  T.  p.  9.)  AiMuA  lauritt.  tA 
a.  T49.  (F9rU  Th.  L  p.  186.)— t^  O.  Lotbell,  de  cansia  regni  Fraooor.  a  MeroringlB  ad  CaroUagoa 
tranaktL  Bon.  1841. 4. 
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Carolingians  thought  it  best  to  exalt  the  dignity  of  those  on  whom  the  law- 
fulness and  sacredness  of  their  own  crown  depended.  The  German  Church 
waa  from  its  yerj  origin  in  a  state  of  dependence  upon  Borne,  and  in  its  first 
qmod  (748)  all  its  bishops  swore  obedience  to  the  pope,  (e)  Banifctce  endea- 
vored to  bring  the  Oalliean  Ohnrch  nnder  the  same  regulation,  but  as  its 
bishops  possessed  not  much  zeal  for  the  general  Church  and  great  political 
poTt^  his  success  was  hy  no  means  complete.  Great  efforts  were  made  to 
convince  the  metropolitans  that  the  pallium  was  indispensable  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  their  power.  But  when  Boni&ce  complained  that  it  was  con- 
ferred at  Rome  for  money,  Zacharias  called  it  a  calumny  to  say  that  the  Bo- 
man  see  would  sell  what  had  been  bestowed  upon  it  as  a  gift  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  (/) 

§  161.    Secular  Fatoer  of  the  Pope, 

Codeaa  CbroUnMi  (OSmni,  Moon.  dombuttioDto  PontlflciMi  Bom.  1760&  2  Th.  4.)— II  Orti  deTl 
<irigine  del  domlnio  e  delU  soveraniU  degU  rom.  Pont  Som.  1T54  Salhathier^  sat  Torigine  de  la  ptds- 
BBnee  temporelle  des  Pape&  Haye.  1760i.  J,  iZL  Seeksr,  ft.  d.  Zeltp.  der  Verfindr.  in  der  Oberh.  Q.  Bom* 
Lhb.  1709.    Compu  J.  r.  MiUler,  Werke.  1888.  Th.  2S. 

As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  a  governor  was  placed  by  the 
emperor  over  the  exarchate  and  the  city  of  Rome.  But  in  the  latter  the 
actual  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  pope  as  the  head  of  an  aristocratic  mu- 
nicipal government.  The  Longobards  conquered  the  exarchate  and  threat- 
ened an  attack  upon  Rome.  In  vain  was  protection  sought  from  Constanti- 
nople, and  StepTien  IL  in  the  name  of  St.  Peter  called  upon  the  King  of  the 
Pranks,  whom  he  had  anointed,  for  aid.  In  two  campaigns  (754-5)  Pipin 
repelled  the  Longobards,  and  as  the  Roman  Patricius  he  committed  to  the 
pope  the  provinces  which  the  exarch  had  governed,  (a)  alleging  that  the 
Franks  had  shed  their  blood  not  for  the  Greeks  but  for  St.  Peter,  and  for  the 
good  of  their  own  souls.  Charles  the  Great  having  by  systematic  measures  de- 
stroyed the  kingdom  of  the  Longobards  (after  778),  confirmed  and  enlarged 
the  donation  which  his  father  had  made,  and  on  Dec.  25,  800,  laid  the  deed 
which  secured  the  whole  on  the  tomb  of  the  apostles.  By  this  means  the 
king  effected  his  purpose,  which  was  to  gain  a  powerful  ally  in  Italy,  and  the 
pope  became  a  ruler  over  a  considerable  territory  and  its  inhabitants.  Ho 
was  however  obliged  to  acknowledge  a  lord  paramount  with  indefinite 
powers  above  himself,  (b)  and  was  so  much  harassed  by  the  factious  strifes 
of  the  more  powerfhl  families,  that  he  became  continnany  dependent  upon 
the  protection  of  the  King  of  the  Franks. 

§  162.     Charles  the  Great.    768-814. 

L  Annala,  Oapltnlaxles  (before  { 147)  A  Letten  In  the  Codes  CnoUnna.  Xinhard,  Vita  EarolL 
iParta  Th.  IL  pi  4Se.  A  Han.  1880.  0pp.  ed.  A,  TnOet,  Par.  1840-&  S  Th.)  Leben  n.  Wandel  Karls 
d.  0.  T.  Elnhard.  EinJL  Uxsohr.  Erlini  Hrknndenaaminl  v,  J.  L,  Jdder.  Hamb.  1889.  Mbnaehius 
SkmgalleMia,  (Aneodotea)  degeatlB  KaroU {Pdr1»  Th.  IL  pu  7S&)   Po^tcM  SamonU  AnnaL  da  gwtit 


a)A>n(AEp.7&    ( YF3irtffe(F.  p.  179.)      /)  2aoA.  ad  BonlH    ( ITBrd «io.  pu  148a.) 
a)  ^j>A.  ad.  Pip.  a.  754    (OfiniTh.  L  pi75.)       I)  SkiSard.KmuK'm. 
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Cv.  {L&ibniUl  Scrr.  ten  BnuiBT.  Th.  L  p.  120.)    Hdperid  (AAgHbaH)  OaroL  M.  et  Leo  Papa,  «L 
OrOli^  Tur.  1882. 

11.  K.  Dippold,  Leben  K.  Karla.  Tftb.  1810.  Sredow,  K.  Karl  Altona.  1814  Oapsfigus^  Charle- 
magne. Par.  1842.  2  Th.— «^  O.WaXcih^  Hist  oaBoniaationls  Gar.  M.  Jen.  178a— J^iUto-,  de  Inatanrat 
Imp.  Rom.  G6tt.  1766b.  10  P.  4.    [O.  P.  K.  Ja$net,  Lifi  of  a  Lond.  1M7.  A  New  York.  1848.] 

The  grand  objects  to  which  Charles  the  Great  devoted  his  life  were,  the 
anion  of  all  the  German  nations  nnder  his  sway,  and  the  establishment  of 
civilization  among  them.  He  favored  and  governed  the  Church  becanse  it 
was  a  school  for  the  improvement  of  his  people.  He  was  oarefnl  to  main- 
tain the  same  respect  for  the  popes  which  his  father  had  shown,  and  he  even 
increased  their  power,  but  kept  them  in  a  state  of  dependence  upon  himself. 
For  Hadrian  I,  he  entertained  a  strong  personal  attachment.  Leo  /ZT  (after 
705)  songht  refnge  in  his  conrt  from  the  ill  treatment  inflicted  by  a  Ronutn 
faction,  cleared  himself  by  an  oath  from  the  crimes  impnted  to  him,  and  was 
reinstated  by  the  power  of  the  king.  In  gratitude  for  this  kindness,  an4  pnH 
fessing  to  act  xmder  divine  inspiration,  the  pope,  on  Christmas  day  800,  placed 
the  imperial  crown  of  Rome  upon  the  king's  head,  while  the  people  ex- 
claimed, '^  Health  and  victory  to  Carolus  Augustus,  crowned  of  Grod  1 ''  By 
this  ceremony,  no  actual  increase  of  power  was  directly  acquired,  but  the 
monarch  became  invested  with  an  augmented  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  his  authority  in  the  West  became  sacred.  It  was  only  a  thought, 
but  the  world  is  governed  more  by  thoughts  than  by  swords.  By  this  re- 
newal of  the  empire  in  the  West  the  pope  recognized  a  master,  but  all  men 
saw  that  this  master  was  of  his  own  creation. 


CHAP.    III.  — ECCLESIASTICAL    LIFE. 

§  1C8.    Religious  Spirit  of  the  People, 

The  innocence  of  a  rude  and  powerful  nation  was  soon  corrupted  by  Bo- 
man  vices,  the  new  pleasures  soon  became  necessities  of  life,  and.  to  obtdn 
them  the  energies  of  the  people  were  employed  in  violence.  The  lives  of  the 
Merovingian  princes  were  filled  with  murders,  adulteries,  and  incests.  But 
just  as  these  children  of  nature  were  suddenly  made  acquainted  with  a  cor* 
rupt  civilization,  Christianity  was  also  introduced  among  them,  and  preserved 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  love  for  more  exalted  objects,  but  accelerated 
the  period  in  which  the  national  advancement  was  interrupted.  It  pervaded 
even  the  German  language,  not  merely  by  the  naturalization  of  Greek  and 
Latin  ecclesiastical  terms,  but  by  giving  a  Christian  signification  to  original 
German  expressions,  (a)  The  relation  of  the  people  to  Christ  was  conceived 
of  by  them  as  that  of  faithful  vassals  to  a  mighty  leader  (Grefolgsherm).  If 
the  mysterious  spectacles,  miracles,  and  l^^nds  of  the  Church  did  not  always 
reform  the  people,  they  at  least  produced  some  regrets  for  the  past  and  some 
anxiety  for  the  future.  But  superstition  soon  supplied  them  with  arts  by 
which  they  could  cunningly  escape  her  own  guardianship.    The  peijurer  ae* 

a)  B,  9.  Sautner  (§  147)  especially  in  the  8  books,  p.  STSen 
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cored  himself  by  relics  against  the  vengeance  of  heaven,  and  the  hired  assas- 
sin consoled  himself  with  the  reflection  that  whatever  might  occur  in  his 
bloody  course,  he  would  have  means  to  purchase  the  masses  needfhl  for  his 
salvation.  The  virtues  on  whioh  the  Ohnrch  most  insisted  were  liberality, 
hospitality,  fidelity  in  the  payment  of  tithes  and  offerings,  and  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  creed  and  the  Lord's  prayer.  The  liberty  which  the  Ger- 
mans had  always  exercised  of  divorcing  themselves  from  their  wives  on  the 
repayment  of  dower  was  abolished,  and  marriage  was  regarded  as  indissolu- 
ble, except  by  mutual  consent  for  sacred  purposes,  or  on  account  of  adultery, 
conspiracy  against  life,  banishment,  or  bodily  infirmity  on  the  part  of  the 
wife,  (b)  The  Ohurch  and  the  new  government  contended  against  those 
remnants  of  heathenism  which  still  adhered  to  the  faith  or  practice  of  the 
people,  as :  the  exposure  of  children,  the  burning  of  corpses,  the  old  sanctu- 
aries by  fountains,  in  the  lofty  forest  and  in  the  stone  cirde,  wooden  repre- 
sentations of  bodily  organs  as  votive  offerings,  images  of  gods  dried  in  ovens 
or  highly  ornamented,  the  use  of  horseflesh,  haunted  places,  watch-fires,  rain- 
maldng,  sacred  lots,  death-charms,  love  potions,  the  use  of  wooden  images  to 
effect  the  death  of  those  they  represent,  ma^cal  predictions,  and  witchcraft 
of  all  kinds,  (e)  The  less  objectionable  portions  of  the  ancient  were  gradu- 
ally incorporated  with  the  Christian  fwth,  legends  of  the  gods  were  trans- 
formed into  legends  of  saints,  recollections  of  the  former  deities  were  so 
changed  as  to  become  a  basis  for  a  belief  in  magic,  in  leagues  with  the  devil, 
and  in  violent  assaults  from  him.  A  pleasant  recollection  was  also  retained 
for  the  silent  people  of  the  elves,  and  the  wonderful  gifts  of  the  fairies.  Or- 
dealfl  were  at  first  tolerated  by  the  Ohurch,  then  opposed,*  and  finally  used  for 
its  own  purposes.  A  presentiment  of  the  approach  of  the  last  day  which 
sometimes  comes  up  before  us  in  this  period,  was  su^ested  merely  by  those 
Romans  who  thought  that  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  and  the  terrible  na- 
tional migrations  were  signals  of  that  event,  (d) 

§  164.  Ecclesiastical  BisetpUne, 

The  discipline  of  the  Church  was  much  opposed  by  the  German  people  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  their  liberties.  It  was  finally  en- 
forced in  the  eighth  century,  at  least  among  the  common  people,  by  the  Sy- 
nodal courts,  which  were  accommodated  to  the  popular  feelings  of  private 
rights.  In  the  course  of  each  year  the  bishop  or  his  arch-deacon  held  his 
court  in  every  important  place  within  his  jurisdiction,  in  which  honorable 
men  chosen  from  the  congregation  acted  as  a  jury  to  decide  upon  the  case  of 
those  who  were  accused.  This  inquisitorial  process,  which  took  cognizance 
not  only  of  ecclesiastical  but  of  many  civil  offences,  was  an  indispensable 
addition  to  the  easy  proceedings  of  former  times,  when  every  offence  was 
atoned  for  by  a  legal  fine  adapted  to  the  simple  manners  of  the  people.  The 
penalties  now  infiicted  were  scourging,  fasting,  prohibition  of  marriage,  and 

I)  CapituZ.  a.  752.  c  5.  9.    {WaUer  Th.  IL  p.  886S.)    Greg.  IL  ad  BoniC  a  3.    (ifafwi  Th.  Xli 

c)  Sffpedall  J  Indicalus  snpentitionam  {%  143.) 

d)  Grtgorti  VL  I.  XL  Ep.  6A.    Greg.  Tar,  n.  Franc.  Pralogu. 
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an  imprisonment,  which  for  the  heavier  offences  was  severe  and  sometimes 
for  life,  (a)  None  but  private  offences  voluntarily  disclosed  in  the  confes- 
sional were  allowed  to  be  atoned  for  according  to  the  former  custom  by  a 
fine.  In  snch  cases  the  money  belonged  to  the  poor,  and  the  Ohnroh  always 
suffered  under  the  imputation  that  she  allowed  the  rich  to  sin  freely  and  yet 
gave  them  the  hope  of  heaven,  (b)  Oonfession  to  a  priest  was  looked  upon 
as  beneficial  but  not  indispensable  to  salvation,  (e)  Excommunication  was 
not  common,  and  was  therefore  the  more  dreaded.  Although  the  bishops 
had  obtained  a  law  which  connected  civU  death  with  excommunication,  it 
was  understood  that  such  a  result  would  not  take  place  without  the  consent 
of  the  king.  By  this  means  the  bishops  were  obliged  to  pay  great  respect  to 
the  intercession  of  the  king  or  of  persons  of  distinction,  (d) 

§  165.    Morals  of  t'he  Clergy^  and  Oanonioal  Life» 

As  the  bishops  were  generally  selected  from  the  royal  retinue,  and  the 
clergy  were  sometimes  even  slaves  and  servilely  dependent  upon  their  snpe* 
riors,  bishoprics  were  often  obtained  by  purchase  or  by  flattery,  (a)  and  the 
clergy  were  in  continual  danger  of  becoming  quite  secularized  or  degraded  in 
ignorance.  The  laws  against  the  marriage  of  clergymen  were  frequentiy  re- 
newed, but  marriage  was  as  common  among  them  as  adultery  and  lewdness. 
"What  wa:^  called  mere  fondling  was  expressly  declared  to  be  innocent.  (5) 
For  every  act  and  degree  of  drunkenness  a  precise  form  of  punishment  was 
carefully  prescribed,  (c)  The  laws  forbade  the  servants  of  God  to  bear  the 
sword,  but  neither  law  nor  shame  could  prevent  what  custom  and  feudal  duty 
required.  Many  a  valiant  bishop  never  knew  peace  till  he  slept  on  the  battle 
field.  The  authority  of  the  Church  was  sufficient  to  make  a  clergyman  hon- 
orable on  account  of  the  sacredness  of  his  office,  but  many  a  layman  was 
clever  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  solemn  dulness  of  Ms  bishop,  (d)  In 
a  series  of  synods  (after  742)  Boniface  endeavored  to  rectify  the  underical 
manners  and  the  misgovernment  which  prevailed  in  the  Frankish  Church,  by 
demanding  of  the  dergy  a  peculiar  ecclesiastical  character  and  monastic 
habits,  and  that  he  might  secure  these  he  revived  the  old  institution  of  pro- 
vincial synods.  Chrodegang  of  Metz  gave  to  the  dergy  of  his  episcopal 
church  the  conventual  rule  which  required  a  life  in  common  (about  760).  (e) 
Augustine  was  held  up  as  an  example,  and  the  founder  of  this  kind  of  life, 

a)  Capit  a.  769.  o.  7.  (  WdUer  Th.  IL  p.  54b.)  a.  818.  o.  1.  {Ibid,  p.  861.)  Thia  amoigement  was 
of  an  older  date.  For  Information  respecting  the  proceedings,  see  Slttensplegd  der  Zelt,  first  ta  JU- 
ffinot  do  disc  ece.  II,  288.    {Bdrahem.  Tb.  IL  p.  061&) 

b)  Oono,  doveshmHan.  a.  747.  e.  26a.  {Manai  Th.  XIL  p.  408a.)  Coxnp.  HomlUade  baeretidapeo- 
cata  Tendentlbna  {MabiUon,  Mosenm  Italicnm,  Th.  L  P.  II.  p.  27.) 

c)  Capik  Theodtajl  AureUanens.  c.  80.  {AfanH  Th.  ZIIL  p.  1001.)  Gomp.  Qme,  Cdbilorien$6K 
81&  can.  88.  {ManH  Th.  XIY.  p.  100.) 

d)  Cone.  Parit,  a. 610b  a  8.  {Waiter  Th.  IL  p.  14) 

a)  Gregor,  Tkir.  Tltae  patmm.  &  6.  $  8.  Hist  Franc.  IV,  85.  A  multltade  of  histories  In  the 
Monadhus  SangaUmuU. 

b)  Grefforii  IIL  oan.  6^  {Manai  Th.  XII.  p.  290.)    e)  Tbid.  can.  8. 
<Z)  E.  O.  the  wag  in  SangaU.  1, 20.  {PerU  Th.  IL  p.  789.) 

€)  Chrodeg.  Begala  In  Manai  Th.  XIV.  p.  SlSss.  PavHua  JHac  Oest  Eplse.  Metansloao.  (/Vita 
Th.  IL  p.  2678.)  Comp.  Thomaaaini  yet  et  nora  ecc  disc.  P.  L  L  IIL  c  2-9. 
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which  was  called  canonical,  because  it  was  regulated  by  sacred  laws.  The 
canoniei  lived,  eat  and  slept  in  common,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
bishop.  Their  devotions  commenced  long  before  day,  and  were  regulated  by 
a  peculiar  system  of  canonical  hours.  They  were  not  prohibited  the  posses- 
sion of  private  property,  but  their  support  was  provided  for  by  the  bishop, 
out  of  the  ecdeaiastical  revenues.  Under  the  favor  of  the  Oarolingian  kings 
this  system  was  adopted  in  most  of  the  German  churches. 

§  166.    Fublie  Worship. 

Ordo  Sonuums  d«  dlr.  offlcUs  (Sth  e«nt)  Amcdarii,  Cboraplsc.  Meteusis,  de  dlr.  offleUfl  1.  IV. 
(819-S7.)  Rabanl  Mauri  de  derloornm  Instlt  et  ceiemonils  eoe.  1.  IIL  (819)  it  de  sacrls  ordinlb, 
fiacnmentis  div.  et  ▼eetlmenUa  aaeerd.  Ck>Ilectiyel7  in:  De  dlv.  oath.  Eoo.  offloUs  yarll  vett  Patram 
so  Scrr.  Ubrl,  ed.  BUtorpiut.  (CoL  166a)  Par.  1610. 1 

As  the  Church  had  been  formed  under  the  Roman  empire,  it  retained 
many  Roman  usages.  Its  services  were  in  Latin,  though  preaching  was  al- 
ways in  the  language  of  the  people.  The  British  Ohurch  protested  against 
the  peculiarities  introduced  by  the  Roman  clergy.  They  defended  their  own 
practice  of  shaving  only  the  front  part  of  the  head,  in  opposition  to  the  Ro- 
man tonsure,  by  appealing  to  the  example  of  Paul  (tonsura  Pauli).  Columba, 
when  contending  with  Gregory  the  Great,  defended  a  mode  of  reckoning 
Easter  which  was  different  from  that  used  at  Rome,  (a)  Charles  the  Great 
introduced  the  Gregorian  liturgy  into  the  new  churches  formed  in  the  em- 
pire, and  invited  singers  from  Rome,  to  whom  the  sacred  music  of  the  Ger- 
mans seemed  like  the  bowlings  of  wild  beasts.  The  organ,  however,  was 
much  improved  in  Germany,  (b)  The  solemn  pomp  of  such  a  worship  was  the 
most  impressive  way  of  addressing  the  robust  feelings  of  an  uneducated  people. 
The  propensity  of  the  age  for  magical  arts  was  gratified  and  strengthened  by 
the  numerous  miracles  performed  by  dead  and  Uving  saints,  the  various  ac- 
counts of  which  originated  more  frequently  in  the  fancies  of  the  people  than 
in  the  cunmng  policy  of  the  priests.  A  new  festival  called  the  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin  Ma/ry  was  introduced,  and  was  celebrated  on  the  fifteenth  of 
August,  (e)  An.  appearance  of  the  archangel  Michael  was,  after  Gregory's 
time,  celebrated  in  Rome,  but  the  decided  preference  shown  for  this  festival 
by  the  Germanic  churches  was  owing  to  the  chivalrous  character  usually  as- 
cribed to  this  celestial  prince,  (d)  In  France  St.  Martin  was  honored  as  a  Saviour 
and  an  Aesculapius,  until  the  writings  ascribed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite 
were  sent  to  Pipin,  and  revived  the  memory  of  a  Dionysius  who  had  been 
mentioned  as  a  bishop  of  Paris  among  the  martyrs  in  the  time  of  Decius.  As 
this  latter  Dionydus  was  confounded  vdth  him  who  was  contemporary  with 
Paul,  St.  Denys  became  henceforth  the  war-cry  of  France,  (e)    The  Spaniards 

a)  Gregor,  JT  L IX  Ep.  137.  eompL  ibdo,  H.  eooi  III,  4, 

h)  Annal  JM«fM.  ad.  a.  767.  Joan.  YIIL  Ep.  a.  878.  ad  Annonem.  {MdnH  Thi  XVII.  p.  246.) 
0)  Desire,  doaM,  and  final  eenfidenoe :  JS^tijf^  baer.  7&  11.   O^iaHi  Decret  {OroUan :  P.  L  D. 
XV.  c.  &  S  60i)  Grsgar.  Tur.  de  gloria  Hartjr.  1, 4. 

d)  ffaeb^inn  Selecta  de  Mlob.  Aicfaangelo.  Hlmat  176&  4. 

e)  Both  aalnti  are  alieadj  oonHoaiided  in :  AeCa  Dionyail  (beginning  of  the  Mi  eent  Acta  88.  m. 
ML  Tb.  lY.  PL  mn,)  and  BUdMni  (abbot  of  St  Benya  about  9H.)  Vita  et  passlo  Dionya.  (Areopa- 
gttioa,  ed.  M.  Oalmitu,  Col  1568.) 
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made  a  knightly  saint  of  the  elder  JameSj  who,  after  his  body  had  been  found 
at^Oompostella  (791-842),  was  extolled  os  the  apostle  of  Spain,  and  the  patron 
of  its  armies  against  the  Saracens.  The  snrest  proof  of  the  power  and  sanc- 
tity of  these  patron  saints  was  victory.  The  Frankish  empire  became  slightly 
involved  in  the  controversy  respecting  images.  The  dear  judgment  of  CharlM 
the  Great  soon  decided  against  all  image-worship,  and  a  treatise,  published 
under  his  own  name,  (/)  set  forth  in  opposition  to  the  decrees  of  the  second 
synod  of  Nicaea  that  God  could  be  worshipped  only  in  spirit.  The  same 
view  was  expressed  at  the  Synod  of  Frankfort  (794)  and  of  Paris  (826)  with 
on  open  censure  of  Adrian^s  treatise  in  favor  of  image-worship.  But  as  this 
oppoedtion  did  not  extend  to  the  destruction  of  the  images,  a  hope  was  enter- 
tained and  expressed  in  these  acts  that  a  reconciliation  might  yet  be  effected 
between  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  (ff)  The  popes  found  it  convenient 
to  treat  this  heresy  among  the  Franks  more  mildly  than  the  same  sentiments 
among  the  Greeks. 


CHAP.   IV.— ECOLESIASnOAL   SCIENCE. 

§  167.    Preservation  of  Literature, 

Everything  in  the  primitive  church  hod  a  primary  reference  to  some  type 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  Gothic  version  of  the  Bible  does  not  seem  to  have 
found  its  way  into  other  German  tribes,  but  fragments  of  translations  of  dif- 
ferent books  of  the  Bible  existed  in  several  German  languages,  and  even  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon.  Remnants  of  Roman  literature  were  preserved  among  the 
clergy  as  a  kind  of  literary  acquisition  even  to  the  age  of  AugusMne,  but  the 
classic  authors  were  enjoyed  only  by  stealth.  In  the  stormy  period  of  the 
popular  migrations,  literary  education  was  continued  in  Spain  and  in  the 
British  islands.  In  the  former  country  there  was  a  literary  rivalry  between 
the  Catholics  and  the  Western  Goths,  who  had  now  become  interested  in  the 
study  of  Grecian  learning.  Among  these  Goths,  Isidore^  Archbishop  of 
Hispalis  (Seville,  595-686),  was  particularly  influential  in  behalf  of  the  politi- 
cal power  of  the  Church,  a  moderate  monastic  life,  and  Christian  kindness 
tow^d  the  Jews,  and  was  an  eminent  example  of  that  ecclesiastical  learning 
which  was  not  only  mistress  of  all  secular  knowledge,  but-,  by  collecting  the 
works  of  ancient  authors,  secured  the  inheritance  of  antiquity,  (a)  The  pre- 
dominance of  the  Roman  element  renders  it  difficult  to  trace  the  process 
by  which  a  transition  was  made  to  that  which  was  more  decidedly  Grermanio. 
In  the  Islands  a  degree  of  learning  was  maintained  in  consequence  of  the 
rivalry  between  the  British  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  churches,  and  the  intimate 

f)  lAbri  Oarolini,  %,  790.  ed.  Mi.  PMU.  1549.  ffeumawi,  Han.  1781.  {GoldoH.  Lnper.  Deer,  pi  €7.) 

g)  (kmc  Franeqf.  oan.  8.  {Matui  Th.  XIIL  p.  909.)  Oonc  Paris,  ad  LadoT.  (lb.  Tb.  XIV. 
p.  4156.)    [Laaidon^  p.  262flL  &  4618l] 

a)  Ecdea.  Literature,  Liturggrf  Explanattons  of  laws  and  treatlBesi  General  hiatoryi  hiitoiy  of  Ger- 
manic natloDi  and  etymological  encyclopedia.  0pp.  ed.  JI  tf«  Br«ul^  Par.  1001.  t  F.  Grialt  Matrit  1778L 
2  Tb.  £  F.  Arwalus,  Bom.  179781. 7  Th.  4.  Comp.  SrauUonis  Praenotatio  librarnm  &  laSdorl  in 
Oudin^  Commtr.  de  Scrr.  ecc.  Th.  I.  p.  1531 
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conneotion  which  the  latter  kept  up  with  Rome.  Theodore^  a  native  of  Tar» 
mi9y  and  Arohbishop  of  Oanterbniy  (668-90),  diffused  in  England  a  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language  and  Hteratore.  Prom  this  Bohool  proceeded  the  Vene- 
rdble  BedOy  a  monk  of  Yarrow,  who  was  honored  as  the  representative  of  all 
the  knowledge  possessed  in  his  tune,  and  was  a  faithfol  teacher  as  well  as 
learner  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life  (786).  Q) 

§  168.    Scientific  Education  under  the  Ca/rolingianB, 

<X  B,  9am>  Seno&rden,  de  U8|  qnae  a  Car.  M.  torn  ad  propag.  nH  eta,  tnm  ad  emendandam  cijaa- 
dem  dooendl  rattonem  acta  sunt  I*  B.  1826. 4.  F,  LortnU^  Alealna  Lebon.  HaL  1329.  J.  C.  F.  Baefir, 
Gesch.  d.  rffm.  liteiatorlm  karoUng.  Zeltaltor.  Carter.  1840. 

In  the  Frankish  Ohnrch  some  interest  was  created  by  Boniface  in  the  lite- 
ratnre  of  his  native  land,  and  he  appears  to  have  taken  pains  to  improve  the 
jargon  in  which  the  Latin  baptismal  formula  was  uttered  by  the  ignorant  Ba- 
varian priests.  But  even  he  regarded  the  belief  in  the  antipodes  as  a 
heresy,  (a)  Charles  the  Great  conversed  in  Latin,  understood  the  Greek,  and 
in  the  circle  of  his  learned  friends  laid  aside  his  crown;  but  his  hand  was 
more  accustomed  to  the  sword,  and  began  to  form  written  characters  late  in 
life  with  extreme  difficulty.  Even  the  tales  and  heroic  songs  then  current 
among  the  people,  but  which  being  neglected  by  the  Ohurch  were  passing 
into  oblivion,  he  vainly  attempted  to  preserve.  His  own  education  had  been 
derived  from  Italy,  and  the  few  men  of  learning  to  whom  he  could  intrust 
his  plan  of  popular  education  were  either  from  the  same  country  or  from  Eng- 
land. Among  these  was  Alcuin,  (ft)  at  an  earlier  period  a  canon  and  a  su- 
perintendent of  the  convent-school  of  York  and  an  abbot  at  Tours  (d.  804), 
a  pious,  intelligent,  and  active  man,  but  possessed  of  only  ordinary  natural 
talents.  He  conducted  a  school  in  the  palace  itself  (schola  palatina),  and  by 
its  means  established  other  schools  of  learning  for  the  seven  liberal  arts  (tri* 
vium  and  quadrivium)  in  the  cathedrals  and  convents  throughout  the  em- 
pire, (c)  Popular  schools  were  also  founded  in  his  own  diocese  by  Theodulf^ 
Bishop  of  Orleans  (d.  821).  A  collection  of  sermons  selected  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  fiithers  was  formed  under  the  direction  of  the  emperor  by  Paul 
the  Deacon  for  an  example  to  the  clergy  rather  than  for  ordinary  reading,  {d) 
But  all  this  literary  improvement  was  not  a  direct  growth  of  the  popular  life, 
but  a  foreign  importation.  Hence  even  the  writings  of  the  first  men  of  the 
age  seldom  exhibit  the  fresh  living  spirit  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand 
their  prose  and  verse  are  written  in  an  unnatural,  clumsy  style,  indicating 
that  the  whole  was  only  a  remnant  of  a  decayed  civilization,  except  where  it 
immediately  reflected  the  purely  practical  life  and  struggles  of  society  in  let- 

h)  Commentaiy,  HomlUee,  Letters,  HIstoriest  Grammar,  Aatnmoinj.  Opj».  Bai  8  Tb.  C  CoL  1488. 
4  Tb.  £  ed.  GVIm,  Lond.  1848. 6  Th.  [His  eod.  Hist  di  the  Sax.  Cbroo.  are  trusL  \j  GUm,  Lend. 
1848. 11]  Ouib&rU  Yiu  Bedaa  Yen.  (prefixed  to  0pp.)  K  CMU,  de  Bedae  Y.  ylta  et  scrlptifli  Lagd. 
BblSSO. 

a)B(mif,l^SX    ()nin2AApL454i.>-Ep.8&  (A.p.8888.) 

I)  Commentery,  HoxDIUe^  dogia,  moral  phiL,  ds  aetronois.  treatfiea,  lives  of  the  lalnta,  poemii  A 
«p.  888  eplitle&    Opp^  ed.  ^ro&«n<tM^  Batlfllk.  17T0B.  S  Hl  t 

e)  Compk  Vak  Schmidt^  In  notes  to  Pttri  A^fimH  DledpL  derlcalifl.  Ber.  1887. 4  p.  lOtai 

<f)  Homillariam.  Bplr.  1482.  Basi  140&  t  h  oftoa. 
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ten  of  busineas  and  in  laws.  Such  foreign  nngraoefhl  forms  in  which  th« 
newly  awakened  spirit  attempted  to  dothe  itself,  seemed  like  the  tattereo 
garments  of  the  European  on  the  stately  son  of  the  forest* 

{ 169.  AdoptionUtB. 

t  Elipandi  Bp.  ad  Fldelem.  a.  TKL  SboU  tiXik4rH  adr.  EHp.  L 11.  {GaOand,  Th.  XIIL)  Al 
evUMt :  adr.  Ellpb  L  L  Ep.  ad  FeUoem  A  adr.  FeL  L  YIL  (principally  in  Frobm.}-- 

IL  Fr,  Wal6K^  Hist  AdopUanor.  Goett  1766k  Fnifimii  Da.  do  haer.  EIlpL  et  Felic.  (Oppi  Aleola 
Th.  L  p.  9S8.) 

MijHtnduSj  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  Felix,  Bishop  of  IJrgel,  carried  out 
the  Nestorian  doctrine  to  its  extreme  results,  and  maintained  that  Christ  was 
the  Son  of  God  in  his  hnman  natore,  only  by  adoption,  and  consequently 
that  there  could  be  no  proper  nnion  of  his  divine  and  hnman  attributes. 
Though  this  Adoptionism  was  condemned  at  the  Synod  of  Frankfort  (794)  it 
exalted  itself  against  the  authority  of  the  Ghnrch ;  but  at  the  Synod  of  Aix- 
la-Ohapelle  (799)  Felix,  whose  diocese  was  in  the  Spanish  March,  and  there- 
fore subject  to  Charles  the  Great,  was  persuaded  by  Alcuin  to  recant  his 
opinions.  Although  this  retraction  was  insincere,  or  at  least  not  adhered  to, 
and  Elipandus,  who  liyed  under  the  protection  of  the  Saracens,  was  espedany 
violent  in  his  opposition,  the  controversy  was  too  little  consonant  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times  to  survive  its  original  authors. 
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§  170.     General  View  and  Aut?ioritie$, 

L 1 147  dt  S  14&  1)  OomUU  LeoUones  aatiqiiae  (Ingobt  1601.)  Ed.  Satnoffe,  Ant&.  179&.  4  t.  t 
TyAckery^  Tett  Son  BpleUeglam.  Par.  (1668)  Ed.  dtf  to  Ban^  ITSa  8  r.  C  AiJiMil  MJaoelkiMik 
(Per.  167&)  Ed.  Jf<MM<  Liio.1761.4  Th.£  JToMOofHTettAiuaeota. Par.  1738.  C  JforfaiMet  2>iiraiMi  .* 
Tbea.  novns  Aneedotor.  Par.  1717. 6  y.  £  dt  yett  Bcrr.  at  Monnxn.  OoL  ampUn.  Par.  1724fl8.  9  y.  C 
P^  Theo.  Aneodotor.  Aug,  Ylnd.  17S1.  6  y.  C—Begpoata  regam  atqne  Impp.  Bom.  Orlg.  Booa  of  the 
Boman  Emperors  from  911  to  1818  In  estraeta,  with  Beltorenoea,  by  BoftKm&t.  ViU  188L  4.  Boeh- 
nuTt  ahowtng  Ibe  Impoiial  hnn  from  900  to  1400.  Fi±£  1881 4—9)  Annaie$  Ftdd&ntM  by  contem- 
porariea 883^901.  iPmi§Th.L  ^ 86t)  B&rUnianiSm-eBSihy PrudMilut  of  Troyea  ABincmar 
of  Bbdma.  {Ptrta  Tb.  I.  pi  419.)  Beffino^  Abbot  of  Pmem,  d.  916,  Cbronicon,  docomentary  870-90T. 
eont  tm  967.  (PmiB  Tb.  L  p.  687.)  Flodoard,  oaaon  at  Bbelm%  d.  966^  Amialea,  919-66.  {P^rU  Tb. 
T.  pu  868.)  Uudpramd^  Bp^  of  Cremona,  d.  979^  Antapodoala  L  YL  &  de  tebva  gesUa  Otton  M.  {PertM 
Tb.  Y.  pi  264.)  WidmcMfid,  monk  of  Oonrey,  d.  aboot  1000,  Annaka  do  reb.  Baxonnm  geatlft  (  FW- 
horn,  Tb.  L  p.  628.  oomp.  LHbnU,  Tb.  I.  p.  208.)  Thiebnar^  Bp.  of  Meneboig,  d.  1018.  Gbronloon, 
blat  of  the  Bax.  Emppi  (ed.  J.  A,  Wagner^  Nor.  1807.  4.  L€ipp€id>erg  in  PsrU  Tb.  Y.  pi  728.)  Bet' 
mannu9  Contraetmt,  monk  of  Beiebenao,  d.  1054,  Gbron.  fkom  Obrla^  but  eq>.  1000-M,  eont  by  iZsr- 
thcidif  of  Bdohenaa  till  1060,  eztracte  de  oontinoatlon  by  Brnnwldv  of  &  Blaise  till  llOa  {Pertt 
Tb.  YII,  67. 261)  Lamberiua  SchafitaburgmtU^  a  monk  of  HersMd,  de  reb.  gesUa  Oerm.  1089-77. 
PtrlM  Tb.  YIL  p.  184.)  Manrianw  Scotus^  a  monk  of  Cologne,  Fnlda  ft  Menti,  d.  1086,  ChronlA  tBi 
1088,  eont  by  Abbot  IJOdeeMffCMtm  1200.  (/Vr«i  Th.YIL  p.  48L)  atgebertu9  GenMaemuia,  d. 
1112,  oont  by  BimmynU  Chronioon,  881-1111.  (/VrfeTb.  YUL  pi  2681)  Otto  FriHngena,  d.  116^ 
Cbron.  remm  ab  initio  mnndi  ad  ann.  1146  geatar.  L  YIIL  eont  by  Otto  d6  &  BlaHo  tlU  1209. 
Unermann  Tb.  IL  pi  449.)  OkroniGon  UrtpargmiM,  till  1126  by  a  monk  of  Bambeig,  eont  by  Bnr^ 
cbard  ft  Conrad  of  Liebtenao,  Abbola  of  Vnpeig,  tm  1229.  (Argentor.  087. 600.  t)  Okronioareffia 
a.  S,  PcMUOeoniM  by  monka  of  the  oonyent  of  a  Pantaloon  at  Cologne,  1000, 1106,  ft  1162i  {Eoeard 
Tb.  I.  pi  688w)  eont  by  Qod^fiidw^  a  monk  of  the  same  plaee  till  1287.  {Freker  Tb.  L  pi  886.— 
8)  Adamut  BremenHtf  after  1067  a  canon  of  Bremen,  Gesta  HammenbmgenBlB  Eoo.  Pontifienm,  tin 
1076i  (Ed.  Lappenbeiv  in  P^rle  Tb.  IX  p:  267.  TTebem  dl  Ajud.  y.  OirafM  Jfieaii^aea.  Brm.l820i) 
OdeHou$  TUattt,  a  monk  of  8t  Eyroni,  d.  after  114SL  Hiet  eooi  L  ZUL  tUl  114SL)  [Tbe  Eodea. 
Hist  of  EngL  by  Od.  Yit  baa  been  trand.  and  pnbL  by  Bobn.  Lond.  1864.]  Du  OhetM,  8criptt 
Normann.  Pax.  1619.  t  p.  819.  According  to  tbe  more  correct  French  text  by  i>tt5o<s;  Par.  1S20b& 
4  yola)  4)  Contlnnaton  of  Tbeophanee:  J'oannet  Skytttaa  811-1087  ft  1061.  Joi.  Omtstlui  81S-67« 
Z«o  IHooMM  tffl  976,  iSilf»€on  Xo^oCMa  tm  967,  Xm  (Tramm^^ 

[ JfZoA.  AttaUota,  fh>m  1066  to  107a]  Jo.  Zonarat  till  1118,  Biedaa  AeomifuOui  tiU  1206,  0«o.  Aoro- 
poUta  tm  126t  (Hist  Byzant  Bar.  Par.  164608.  42  Tb.  t  Coipoa  Scrr.  Hist  Bysant  Bona  1828aa.>- 
II.P.S147. 

The  plans  wMoh  Gharlee  the  Gbeat  had  begun  to  execute  with  so  nraoh 
violence  and  hope  were  apparently  quite  abandoned  by  his  saooeaaors.    Bui 
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the  Chxiroh,  thongli  externally  ahaken,  secretly  nourished  its  higher  life  and 
imparted  Boman  civilization  to  Germanic  energy  and  profundity.  Accord* 
ingly  in  the  tenth  century  when  hoth  the  Mera/rchy  and  the,/^m^aZ  monarchy 
became  strong,  and  when  men  no  longer  relied  npon  mere  phyacal  force,  bat 
contended  with  a  yonthftil  and  romantic  enthusiasm  for  honor,  lore,  and 
faith,  the  church  naturally  became  the  supreme  power  of  the  age,  because  it 
was  the  educator  of  the  people,  and  held  in  its  hands  all  the  treasures  of  spi- 
ritual grace  for  earth  and  heaven!  Whenever  it  entered  the  lists  against  mere 
brute  force  it  was  of  course  defeated,  but  it  always  held  the  first  place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  Under  these  circumstances  the  power  of  the  pope  so 
much  increased  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  head  of  the  Church,  and  the 
representative  of  its  spiritual  power,  in  contrast  with  the  imperial  gOTem- 
ment.  Every  pope  who  understood  his  position  must  have  felt  that  he  was 
the  protector  of  political  freedom  and  the  deliverer  of  all  who  were  op- 
pressed. The  Germanic  people  became  divided  into  different  nations,  and 
indeed  every  estate,  every  city,  and  every  corporation  endeavored  to  become 
independent.  But  the  common  connection  of  all  nations  and  orders  vrith  the 
papacy  united  them  together  as  one  great  Christian  family,  in  whose  general 
enterprises  all  distinctions  were  forgotten  and  national  peculiarities  were  dis- 
regarded. The  prominent  thing,  therefore,  in  the  history  of  this  period,  is  the 
development  of  the  papacy  until  its  influence  extends  to  every  thing  else,  and 
around  it  are  grouped  all  the  ecclesiastical  relations  of  the  Western  world. 
The  north-eastern  part  of  Europe  was  now  generally  converted  to  Christian- 
ity. In  the  East,  the  great  conjBict  with  the  West  between  the  hosts  of  Islam 
and  those  of  the  Cross  was  Just  enkindled,  but  the  Oriental  Church  was  only 
passively  involved  in  it,  and  the  only  reason  we  recollect  her  slu^ish  exist- 
ence was  her  dependence  upon  more  active  agents. — ^Almost  every  generation 
of  this  period  is  represented  by  its  own  chroniclers,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
the  world  from  a  position  more  or  less  of  an  ecclesiastical  character.  Many 
of  them  commence  with  the  creation  of  man,  or  at  least  with  the  birth  of 
Christ;  but  the  ages  preceding  their  own  were  described  by  writers  like  them- 
selves, and  every  chronicle  and  every  section  of  it  is  an  original  authority 
only  where  it  contains  some  earlier  documents,  or  records  some  contempora- 
neous event.  Few  of  them  were  written  by  a  single  individual,  but  most  of 
them  were  the  common  property  of  a  whole  convent,  on  which  several  gene- 
rations were  employed  as  original  authors  or  revisers.  Those  most  worthy 
of  our  notice  ore :  LiudpraTid^  who  (^ves  a  dark  coloring  even*  to  dark  pas- 
sages of  history,  and  although  his  bitterest  expresdons  are  no  calumnies,  he  is 
sometimes  not  very  exact,  and  with  reference  to  Italian  affairs  he  displays  too 
much  passion,  (a)  The  German  history  of  Lombert  of  HertfM  is  just  such 
a  picture  of  society  as  might  be  expected  from  a  pious  monk  who  had 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  looked  out  upon  the  world  and 
his  nation  fh>m  the  small  stidned  window  of  his  cell.  Sighert  of  Gemblourg, 
though  a  monk  and  enthusiastic  for  ecclesiastical  sanctity,  represents  the  em- 
peror^s  cause  against  the  pop^,  and  indicates  the  approach  of  a  time  when 

: J. . . 

a)  MarUni^  DenkBchr.  d.  Akad.  i.  M&neben.  1809.  Hltt  ChU6.  p.  Sn.  JBL  X  Xofpiet  de  Tits  el 
■ciiptlB  Lladp.  Ber.  1848. 
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flooh  conflicts  of  piety  and  patriotism  were  common,  (fi)  Otho  of  Fremngen^ 
the  nnde  and  the  historian  of  the  emperor  Frederic,  in  the  spirit  of  an  ecole* 
fliastioal  prince,  familiar  with  the  world  in  its  highest  stations,  and  mediating 
between  the  sword  and  the  crosier,  wrote  a  history  of  the  world  and  of  his 
times,  as  if  it  were  a  tragedy  ending  with  the  final  judgment.  Adam  of 
MremeUy  living  at  the  centre  of  the  great  northern  hishopric  over  which  he 
presided,  with  considerable  historical  skill  relates  the  history  of  the  Northern 
Ohnroh  at  its  establishment,  according  to*  original  records,  traditions,  and  per- 
sonal reooUeotions.  (c)  If  in  these  contemporary  writers  the  sentiments  and 
superstition  of  the  age  is  clearly  reflected,  we  have  in  the  Byzantine  histo- 
rians a  more  elegant  and  learned  picture  of  their  own  court,  and  some  occa- 
sional notices  of  the  Western  Barbarians,  like  faint  yistas  of  another  age. 


CHAP.  I.— GENERAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PAPACY. 

L  Anatbuim  (S  180.)  MarUnw  Polonw  (d.  1278),  Chronicon.  CoL  1618.  £->IL  a  Eljfier,  d. 
dentachen  P&pste.  Eegensb.  1S89.  2d  part. 

§  171.     General  View. 

Until  the  time  of  Gregory,  the  papacy  contended  for  dominion  over  the 
Ohnrch,  not  so  much  because  the  popes  themselves  were  ambitious  to  acquire 
it,  as  because  the  necessities  of  the  times  and  of  those  who  understood  them 
compelled  them  to  do  so.  The  vicegerent  of  God  on  earth,  in  the  midst  of 
the  distractions  which  took  place  in  Italy,  often  had  not  where  he  could 
secorely  lay  his  head ;  and  even  when,  the  party  which  sustained  him  was 
victorious,  his  office  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  was  little  more  than  a  good 
benefice.  But  after  Gregory's  time,  the  struggle  for  the  freedom  and  ascend- 
ency of  the  Church  was  in  many  respects  changed.  The  power  of  the 
Church  was  then  established  on  the  broad  basis  of  a  territorial  possesion, 
and  by  that  very  process  it  had  entered  the  territory  and  intruded  npon  the 
province  of  the  state.  Hence  the  struggle  between  the  imperial  and  the 
papal  power  now  became  inevitable,  and  could  not  be  brought  to  an  issue 
without  a  sacrifice.  From  its  more  perfect  power  over  the  higher  nature  of 
man,  the  papacy  was  triumphant,  but  the  Church  gained  nothing  by  the  vic- 
tory, the  vital  interests  of  the  state  were  seriously  icgured,  and  accordingly 
the  conflict  between  the  two  was  not  terminated. 

§  172.    Donation  of  Constantine  in  the  Ninth  Century. 

Although  the  pope  was  the  emperor's  vassal,  and  chosen  under  the  impe- 
rial dictation,  (a)  he  was  nevertheless  honored  by  each  emperor  as  a  spiritual 

h)  S,  mrach,  dd  8ig.  Oemb.  vita  et  tKriptia.  Bar.  1841. 

e)  Jac.  AtmuMeit^  do  IbntibaB  Adaml  Brem.  Eilon.  1884.  4.  LappenJmrg  in  Pertz  Archly.  tcI 
YLP.Ca. 

a) 'E.g.  Vita  Lad.  Pit  per  AtHronomum  &  2Ss.  {PerU  Tb.  IL  pi.  619a.)  Leo  IV.  Lothario.  {Ora- 
tian :  P.  L  Dlat.  X  e.  9.)  The  q>iuloiime88  of  the  constitution  In  which  LonJs  the  Piona  reatoroa 
the  right  of  anflhige  to  the  Bomana  (817) :  Jl  WcUehf  Gensora  diplomatla,  quod  Lad.  Piaa  Paachall 
ooncenlaae  fertar.  Lpei  1749.  (PottU  SyUoge^  Th.  YL  p.  278.)  Marino  Marini^  nnoTO  esame  deiran* 
^ntleitd  de  diplomi  di  Lad.  P.,  Ottone  L  e.  Anlgo  II.  Bom.  1322. 
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father,  from  whose  hand  the  crown  was  received.  Bat  during  the  reign  ot 
the  weak-minded  Louis  the  Pious,  and  the  contentions  of  his  sons  for  the 
throne,  the  popes  gradually  withdrew  from  under  the  authority  of  the  empe- 
rors, and  the  bestowal  of  the  crown  appeared  rather  as  an  act  of  spedal 
favor.  Gregory  /F.,  however  (827-44),  gave  such  offence  by  his  interfer- 
ence in  these  disputes,  that  the  Frankish  bishops  threatened  to  depose 
him.  (b)  As  the  recollection  that  the  seonlar  power  of  the  pope  was  the  g^ 
of  the  (German  princes  became  rather  inconvenient,  the  stoiy  was  started 
that  Oongtantine  the  Great  had  given  Borne  and  Italy  to  Pope  Syloegter^  and 
that  this  was  the  reason  that  the  imperial  capital  had  been  removed  to  Ck>n- 
stantinople.  The  political  power  of  the  pope  had  unquestionabjy  been  occa- 
sioned by  that  removal,  and  by  merely  substituting  a  direct  intention  of  the 
emperor  for  what  was  the  gradual  result  of  circumstances,  the  story  acquired 
considerable  plausibility,  and  finally  was  confirmed  by  the  fortunate  discov- 
ery of  what  claimed  to  be  the  ori^^nal  deed  of  gift  by  Oonstantine.  {e)  All 
this,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  emperor  who  appointed  the  pope  and  the 
bishops,  from  prescribing  laws  for  the  Church,  and  governing  it  according  to 
his  own  views  rather  than  theirs,  whenever  the  empire  was  free  from  inter- 
nal distractions.  Even  the  relaxation  of  political  power  which  took  place 
while  the  Oarolingian  princes  contended  with  each  other,  was  the  oocason  of 
licentiousness  rather  than  of  liberty  among  the  dergy,  and  exposed  them  to 
the  oppression  of  their  secular  masters. 

§  178.    PseudO'Iddore, 

Oomtant^  de  uitlq.  cann.  OoIL  (Epp.  Pontif.  Bom.  p.  LYL  §  10.)  Battsrini  (Opp^  Leon.  Th.  IIL 
p.  COXYflft)  JSlatci  (km.  de  CoL  eann.  Isid.  Merc  Neap.  176a  4.  (OaUandii  SyU.  Ucg,  1790l  Th. 
n.  p.  L)  J.  A.  Thsiner,  de  P.  Isid.  caan.  CoL  Yrat  1827.  F.  IL  JTnustj  de  fontib.  et  oonailio  paea- 
dolsldorlanae.  CoL  Ooett  1883.  4. 

The  collection  bearing  the  name  of  Isidore  came  to  light  at  intervals, 
much  mutilated,  and  besides  some  later  portions  with  nearly  one  hundred 
spurious  decretals  professing  to  have  been  put  forth  by  difierent  popes  from 
the  time  of  Clement  L  (91)  to  that  of  Damasus  L  (384).  (a)  In  these  enact* 
monts  is  presented  a  legal  condition,  in  which  the  clergy  were  entirely  dis- 
connected with  the  state,  and  by  the  dissolution  of  the  metropolitan  and 
synodal  courts,  the  supreme  legislative,  supervisory  and  judicial  powers  be- 
came united  in  the  pope.  The  moral  influence  and  strict  discipline  of  the 
clergy  were  represented  as  dependent  upon  their  complete  separation  from 
the  state.  Many  irrelevant  and  trivial  matters  a^  taken  from  the  literature 
of  former  times  and  mingled  with  the  body  of  the  work.  It  professes  in  its 
preface,  and  from  its  singleness  of  aim  it  would  seem  really  to  be,  the  work 


h)  Pasohatiiu  ex  Tlta  Walaeu  (PertB  Th.  IL  p^  562.) 

e)  Edlotnm  Doza  Constanttnl  fa  Puudo-IHdore^  and  In  the  oztraeta  of  Oration :  Dlst  ZOYI.  e. 
18.  The  flnt  appeal  to  it  is  In  J7<ncmar,  Epp.  Ill,  1&  In  the  miMivee  of  Hadrian  to  Charles  the 
Great  (Codex  CaroL  Ep.  49.)  is  the  flntt  germ.  Mttneh^  fl.  d.  Bchenk.  Const  (Enlarged  Hist  8cbn 
Lndw.  1888.  toL  IL) 

a)  An  imperfect  edition  by  MerUn:  Tomns  primns  qnatnor  oonelliomm,  etc  Tsfdoco  aaetorei 
Par.  1624  f  (CoL  158a  Far.  1586.)  Contributions  to  a  crit  edit  by  CamtuuA  Koch  in :  Nottecc  et 
eztndts  des  manuscrits  de  la  blbL  natlonale.  Th.  YL  p.  286b  Th.  YIL  P.  IL  p.  178ml 
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of  an  individual  who  is  called  Indonu  (Pecoator,  Meroator).  Most  of  the 
spurious  decretals  must  have  been  in  existence  when  Benedict  Levita  compiled 
his  book  of  laws  (845),  and  though  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  they  were 
quoted  in  the  Synod  of  Paris  (829),  they  were  certainly  referred  to  in  the 
Synod  of  Aiz-la-Ohapelle  (836).  Nicholas  I.,  in  the  year  864,  first  used  a 
certain  coUeotion  unknown  to  him  only  the  year  before,  and  it  may  be  that 
many  things  were  afterwards  added.  It  is  difficult  to  form  any  definite 
opinion  respecting  .the  author,  as  many  things  indicate  that  he  was  a  Roman, 
and  still  more  that  he  was  an  eastern  Frank,  (h)  The  skill  with  which  it  was 
composed  was  not  greater  than  was  practicable  and  even  necessary  for  that  age. 
Some  opponents  of  the  papacy  since  the  fourteenth  century  have  suspected 
the  deception,  and  Protestants  have  clearly  proved  it  by  pointing  out  refer- 
ences to  the  Oodez  Dionysii,  a  constant  use  of  the  barbarous  Latinity  of  the 
ninth  century,  citations  of  laws  of  a  later  date,  and  numerous  anachronisms,  (e) 
After  a  brief  contest,  the  advocates  of  the  papacy  merely  attempted  to  show 
that  such  a  deception  was  not  criminal  or  of  much  consequence,  (d)  And  it 
must  be  conceded  that  the  spurious  decretals  contain  very  little  which  had  not 
been  actually  asserted  by  some  pope  at  one  time  or  another.  But  that  which  had 
been  only  lately  conceded  or  claimed  under  peculiarly  favorable  circum- 
stances, and  with  many  conditions  and  protests,  was  here  announced  under 
the  sacred  authority  of  Ohristian  antiquity  as  an  undoubted,  generally  con- 
ceded, and  divine  right.  A  forged  document  is  indeed  no  very  good  founda- 
tion on  which  to  build  a  claim  for  universal  dominion,  but  as  Isidore  only 
expressed  in  a  decisive  manner  what  was  the  general  object  of  effort  during 
that  age,  he  gave  a  definite  direction  to  the  fluctuating  views  of  right  which 
then  prevailed,  and  filled  even  the  minds  of  the  popes  and  clergy  with  the 
moral  power  of  a  faith  in  their  own  right  to  what  was  claimed.  Men  are 
much  more  inclined  to  judge  of  rights  from  facts  than  from  theories,  and 
hence  this  fiction  respecting  former  times  certainly  anticipated  a  future  real- 
ity, and  gave  considerable  support  to  the  pretensions  of  the  priesthood.  The 
object  of  it  was  to  promote  the  independence  of  the  Church,  whioli  the 
same  author,  or  some  contemporary  whose  sympathies  were  remarkably 
similar  to  his,  endeavored  to  sustain  in  an  earlier  plan,  by  increasing  the  diffi* 
cnlties  in  the  way  of  sustaining  charges  against  bishops,  and  by  albwing  them 
to  be  tried  only  in  the  provincial  synods,  (e)  It  was  thought,  however,  that 
this  cotQd  be  secured  against  the  threatening  and  overwhelming  power  of -the 
emperor  in  no  other  way  than  by  uniting  the  whole  Ohurch  under  one 
i . . 

b)  Lso  IV,  tL  SSO.  td  Eptooa  Brltan.  (Oratian  :  P.  I  Dist  ZX  c.  1.) 

e)  Centnr.  ttagdebturg.  Th.  II.  o.  7.  Th.  IIL  &  7.  {TiuriawMy  adr.  MRgd.  Cent  pro  cann.  app.  et 
jpp.  deeretaUbos  Pontt  app.  Par.  1578.  4)  Da^,  Mondd^  Paendo-Iild.  rt  Tnrr.  Tapii]aDt«&  Oon. 
.6S8L  4 

<f)  WaUir^  KBecht  8  ed.  Bonn.  1889.  p.  15588.  MShler^  am  n.  fiber  P.  Isld.  (T&b.  Qaartabcfar. 
1829.  H.  8. 1882.  H.  1.  and  mlscelL  writings.  toL  I)  Only  JtfarchetU  has  undertaken  still  to  question 
the  qmrionsness  of  the  Decretals  (Sagglo  exit  sopra  la  storia  di  Flonrl.  Bom.  1781.) 

«)  CapiMa  AngUramiU :  Mansi  Th.  ZIL  p.  904s8.  According  to  some  Codd.  these  were  a 
collection  of  786  laws  respeoting  legal  proceedings  against  bishops  presented  by  AngUram,  Bp.  of  Metz 
and  Arch-chapIaln  to  Charles  the  Oreat,  to  Pope  Adrian,  bnt  according  to  others  presented  by  Adrian  to 
AngllranL  For  its  aathontldty :  WasBenchUibenf  Beitrr.  z.  Oesch.  d.  iklschen  Decretal  BrsL  1844. 
Against  it:  lUUb&rOf  KGeseb.  DentschL  toL  L  p.  501.  64^68. 
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earthly  head.  It  is  hardly  pofldble  that  he  who  thus  attempted  to  deceive  the 
whole  Ohvrcfa  and  the  world  had  in  view  any  direct  personal  advantage 
which  he  expected  to  derive  from  it.  * 

§  174.     Tli6  Female  Pope  Joanrui, 

In  the  chronicles  composed  near  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth 
oentnry,  it  is  recorded  that  between  Leo  iV,  (d.  July  17,  865)  who  hoped  to 
free  himself  from  the  influence  of  France  by  another  connection  with  the 
Greek  empire,  and  Benedict  IIL^  a  disguised  female  who  had  been  highly 
educated  at  Athens,  was  elevated  to  the  apostolic  chair  under  the  name  of 
John  ym.  (AngHcus),  and  met  with  a  tragical  end  while  paying  the  penalty 
of  her  sex.  (a)  It  was  on  this  account  that  John  XX.  (1276)  assumed  the 
appellation  of  John  XXI.,  and  this  Joanna  Fapma  retained  her  place  on 
the  list  of  the  successors  of  St  Peter.  But  the  silence  of  all  antiquity  with 
respect  to  the  matter,  awakened  doubts  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  when 
proofs  were  brought  forward  that  Benedict  apparently  succeeded  Leo  imme- 
diately in  the  papal  chiur,  (5)  with  only  a  contest  with  an  antipope  named  Anas- 
tasius,  (c)  a  Roman  presbyter  who  had  before  been  excommunicated  by  Leo, 
and  when  the  unlucky  affair  was  at  least  boldly  denied  by  the  popes  of  the  elev- 
enth century,  (d)  even  the  Protestants  abandoned  the  account,  (e)  It  does  not 
wear  the  appearance  of  a  calumnious  story,  or  of  a  satirical  allegory,  but  rather 
of  one  of  those  popular  tales  in  which  the  highest  power  of  the  age  was 
treated  with  innocent  poetic  raillery,  and  after  a  German  style,  a  deep  sor- 
row was  concealed  under  a  playfU  semblance.  It  is,  however,  posnble  that 
a  Church  which  has  often  made  realities  out  of  what  never  existed,  may  also 
possess  magic  power  enough  to  annihilate  what  has  really  taken  place,  when- 
ever the  knowledge  of  it  may  have  seemed  injurious  to  the  still  tottering 
papacy.  (/) 


a)  i^fphanus  ds  Borhone  (1225  In  Lyons)  L.  de  VIL  donls  Bp.  B.  (Bla»cu9  de  GoIL  cum.  Iidd. 
&  IG.  $  11.  n.  2.)  Martini  PoL  Chronlo.  (oomp.  Muratori  «d  Anwtas.  p.  247.)  The  ptsiage  rekttng 
to  the  satdeot  to  iDterpolsted  out  of  Martiniis  in  a  few  manuAorlpta  of  Anastaslaa.  The  mention  of 
the  papal  mother  in  the  editio  prinoepe  of  3iff0f>6rt  Gemlkta  ad  a.  8S5  is  wanting  in-  the  M83. 
hitherto  known.    (P«rfli  Th.  VIU.  840. 470.) 

I)  1)  mncmari  Ep.  8&  ad  Kic.  I.  a.  867.  (0pp.  ed.  Sirmond,  Tb.  IL  p.  29a)  according  to  which 
his  messenger  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  Leo  while  on  his  waj  to  Rome,  and  when  be  arrived 
at  Borne  his  petition  was  granted  by  Benedict  S)  A  diploma  of  the  monastery  of  Oorbey  ( JfoMI- 
Um,  de  re  diplom.  p.  480.) ;  and  8)  A  Soman  denarios  {KSKUr^s  MftnzbelnsL  toL  XX.  pi  806.)  hare 
each  the  name  of  Benedict  in  connection  with  that  of  Lothaire.  The  Empoor  Lothaire  died  Sept 
S8,80Si 

e)  JajBt,  Begesta  p.  285s.    Hinemari  AnnaL  (P<0rte,  vol  L  p.  477s&) 

d)  Lfo  IX.  ad  Michael  Constant  Patriarch,  a.  1054.  {Mansi  Tb.  XIX.  p.  649.)  c.  88. 

«)  Blondel,  Joanna  Papiasa.  Amst  1657.  O.  G.  LeibnUii  florea  sparal  in  tumnliim  Papissae. 
(Bibl.  hist  Goett  176a  Tb.  L  p.  897as.)  Gdl>Ur,  kirchl.  theoL  Bchriften.  vol  L 17. 29.— TF:  Smett^  d. 
MiUirchen  y.  d.  P.  Job.  CdUn.  1329. 

/)  SpanhemU  Dai  de  Ja  P.  (Opp^  Tb.  IL  p^  67788.)  Zvden^  Gescb.  d.  tentschen  Volkea.  198L 
ToL  VL  p.  518.  IT.  0.  JTitt,  d.  PSpstln  Job.  ftom  the  Dutch.  (NederL  Archlcf  toot  kerk.  Geichled. 
enis  III,  1.  V,  461)  revised  by  L»  Trow,  (Ill^*s  Zeitscbr.  1841  part  8.) 
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§  175.  Nicholas  I.  858-867,  Hadrian  IL  867-872,  and  John  VIIL  872-682. 

JUanti  Th.  XT.  p.  14408.  Begtno  ad  ann.  86888.  Ilincmar  de  dlvortio  Hlotbaril  et  Teutbergao. 
(0pp.  ed.  Sirmond.  Th.  L  p.  Wlm.y-ManH  Th.  XV.  p.  80688.  Th.  XYL  p.  STOsa.  Hinc  Rem, 
Opnsc.  65  capitalor.  adv.  Hlncm.  Laadanena.  (0pp.  Th.  IL  p.  87788.) 

Nicholas  Lj  a  defender  of  the  people,  was  gentle  toward  good  men,  bnt  like  an 
avenging  Elijah  toward  those  who  were  evil.  He  formed  bnt  never  qnite  accom- 
plished the  design  of  snrronnding  himself  with  a  conncil  of  intelligent  bishops 
ont  of  all  nations.  Bat  perceiving  the  fiavorable  disposition  of  the  age,  he  raised 
the  privileges  of  the  apostolic  see  so  that  they  became  a  protection  for  the  whole 
Church,  and  under  the  sanction  of  public  opinion  a  weapon  agunst  all  kinds 
of  violence.  In  oppo»tion  to  a  lascivious  king  and  a  large  number  of  servile 
bishops,  he  appeared  as  the  avenger  of  oppressed  innocence,  and  as  a  defender 
of  episcopal  rights  against  an  imperious  and  powerful  archbishop.  King 
Lothaire  IL  was  obliged  to  humble  himself,  since  the  hostile  princes  of  his 
own  family  stood  ready  to  execute  the  papal  threats,  and  the  Frankish  bish- 
ops did  not  object  to  have  the  spurious  decretals  applied  for  the  first  time 
against  Hincmar  of  Eheims^  for  they  thought  it  better  to  obey  a  distant  pope 
than  a  threatening  metropolitan  at  home.  It  was,  however,  stiU  believed 
even  at  Rome,  that  a  papal  decision  might  very  easily  be  annulled  by  a 
Frankish  synod,  (a)  But  when,  with  no  such  advantage  of  political  circum- 
stances, Hadrian  11.^  after  the  death  of  Lothaire  (869),  defended  the  rights 
of  the  lawful  heir  to  the  throne  against  Charles  the  Bald  and  Louis  the  Ger- 
man^  and  endeavored  to  protect  Hincmar  of  Laon,  a  deposed  bishop  who  had 
also  been  persecuted  by  the  king,  from  the  rage  of  his  uncle,  Hincmar  of 
Hheims^  the  latter  gave  him  to  understand  that  in  France  a  wide  distinction 
was  made  between  spiritual  and  secular  power ;  that  great  disturbances  of 
public  tranquillity  had  been  created  by  the  pope,  and  that  the  bishops  of 
former  times  had  independent  privileges.  The  pope  therefore  found  it  need- 
ful to  assuage  the  wounded  feelings  of  the  Frankish  nation  by  some  conces- 
sions, and  expressions  of  a  holy  love  which  he  declared  had  always  remained 
constant  in  spite  of  some  epistles  that  might  have  seemed  severe  because 
written  under  the  pressure  of  great  infirmity,  or  forged  in  his  name,  (h) 
John  Ym.  bestowed  (776)  the  imperial  crown  upon  Charles  the  Bald  in  com- 
pliance with  what  he  declared  to  be  a  divine  revelation  to  his  predecessor 
Nicholas,  in  spite  of  the  superior  hereditary  claims  of  the  German  kingdom, 
and  sustained  the  cause  of  that  prince  by  every  spiritual  menace  in  his  power. 
It  was  then  solemnly  announced  that  this  bestowal  of  the  imperial  dignity 
was  in  consequence  of  the  intercessions  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul, 
through  their  vicegerent  on  earth.  It  corresponded  with  the  political  views 
of  the  emperor  to  compel  the  French  bishops  to  acknowledge  Ansegisua, 
Archbishop  of  Sens,  as  the  primate  and  papal  vicar  for  QsjjI  and  Germany ; 
but  under  the  counsel  of  Hincmar  they  persisted  in  obeying  the  holy  father 
only  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  rights  of  all  the  metropolitans,  and  with 


o)  Anattat.  ad  Adonem  Vlenn.  {MamH  Th.  XV.  p.  45&>— JT.  Sotttsuaehert  do  Bothado  Eplao. 
daaaaloDeiiBL    liarb.  1845.  fi  Pgg. 

()  Sincnk  ad  Hadr.  (Opp^  Th.  IL  p.  689.)    Sddr.  ad  CazoL  Oaly.  {MdnH  Th.  XV.  pc  867.) 
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the  laws  of  the  Ohnroh.  (e)  Ke  gave  his  consent  to  the  decrees  of  the  Sy- 
lod  of  Ra/oenna  (S7T)^  in  which  the  papal  approbation  was  declared  indis- 
pensable to  the  inyestitnre  of  the  metropolitans,  the  bishops  were  made  inde- 
pendent of  all  censures  and  claims  on  the  part  of  the  civil  powers,  and  the 
guardianship  of  widows  and  orphans  was  committed  to  their  hands ;  (d)  bnt 
the  papal  letters  which  interfered  with  the  independence  of  the  empire  and 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  oyer  their  clergy,  he  pronounced  through 
Hincmar  to  be  spurious,  (e)  The  pope  fell  finally  by  the  hand  of  an  aasaasin.  (/) 
He  continued  to  the  last  inflexibly  conyinoed  of  the  imprescriptible  rights  of 
his  see,  and  of  his  position  as  a  seryant  of  God,  contending  against  the  pow- 
ers and  princes  of  the  world  (Eph.  yi.  12).  Sorely  pressed  by  the  Saracens 
in  Lower  Italy,  and  wearied  by  the  municipal  and  German  fkctions  in  Rome, 
he  defended  himself  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  sometimes  not  without 
treachery. 

§  170.    Formosus^  891-896,  and  Stephen  VI.  897. 

AtuMU  L IL  de  ordlnationibns  Formosl  (BibL  PP.  Lngd.  Tfa.  XTIL  p.  la.)  and  DUL  iapor  cnin 
etneg:  Fonn.  {JifdbiU.  AnaL  ed.  2.  pi  88fls.)   ManHTb.  XYUL  p.  09ib.  SSlai.    Uudprand  I,& 

When  CTiarlee  the  Fat  was  deposed  by  the  Grerman  people  on  account  of 
his  incapacity  (887),  and  when,  soon  after,  the  male  line  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  had  become  extinct  in  France,  Germany  and  France  became  distinct 
kingdoms.  Both  nations  were  rent  into  fiEustions  by  the  contentions  of  the 
6on»-in-law  and  the  illegitimate  children  of  the  old  royal  family.  Italy  strug- 
gled for  its  independence  eyen  with  itself.  The  poi>es,  it  is  true,  were  free 
from  foreign  masters,  but  they  were  often  obliged  to  make  concessions  in  the 
party  contests  of  the  Eomans  and  of  the  Italian  nobles.  Guido^  Duke  of 
Spoleto,  and  Berengar,  Duke  of  Friuli,  contended  with  each  other  for  the 
crown  of  Italy,  and  placed  their  fayorites  in  the  papal  chair  according  as 
they  were  seyerally  successftiL  Farmoeus,  after  a  life  of  great  yiciasitude, 
was  eleyated  to  the  apostolic  throne,  and  though  he  was  compelled  to  place 
the  imperial  crown  upon  the  head  of  Lambert^  the  son  of  Guido,  he  imme- 
diately ^rommoned  the  German  Amulf  to  Rome  to  free  Italy  frt>m  the 
tyranny  of  that  prince.  Amulf  was  then  crowned,  and  the  Romans  were 
made  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  with  the  understanding  that  their 
duties  to  the  pope  were  in  no  respect  to  be  affected  by  such  an  act  His  suc- 
cessor, Stephen  F/.,  went  oyer  again  to  the  party  of  Guido,  and  haying  dis- 
mterred  the  body  of  Formosus,  subjected  it  to  the  mockery  of  a  judicial 
irial.  Enraged  at  these  proceedings,  the  opposite  party  had  him  soon  after 
strangled  in  prison. 

o)  Cone,  Pontiffonmud  a.  876b    Mncm,  Tr.  ad  Epiaooi  de  Jaie  MetropoL  {Opp.  Th.  IL  pi.  719.) 
Sinem.  AnnaL  {Pertt  Th.  L  p.  499m.) 
d)  MdnH  Th.  XyiL  p.  887. 

f)  De  Preabyterlfl  diflamatls  ad  Jo.  P.    {mncm,  0pp.  Th.  IL  p^  768&) 
/)  Annak  Fvldena.  iPertaTh.  L  p.  89Sw) 
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§  177.    Fomocraoy.    904-962. 

L  The  prfaidp«l  anthorlty  Is  LlndpTand,  but  when  he  wiltM  of  great  oatrages,  ho  mast  he  com- 
pared  witli  other  chronlden,  eqpedallf  Flodoardi  Ohron.  and  his  Fragm.  de  Pontifll  Bom.  {Ma- 
MKom  Aote  B8. 0.  Ben.  &  UL  P.  IL)   .Tq^  BegeSts  p.  807-828. 

IL  Lbther^  Hist  des  T6m.  Horenreglments.  Lpas.  1707. 4  (8.  A.  Hist  der  mittlem  Zeiten  als  ein 
Licht  aos  der  FlnBteniii&  172S.  4L) 

While  Italy  bled  under  the  fends  of  the  nobOity,  the  Tuscan  party  obtained 
the  viotory  at  Borne,  and  made  their  U)o\8erg%m  IIL^  pope  (904:-911).  At 
the  head  of  this  faction  stood  Atbericy  Marqnis  of  Tnsoany,  with  his  paramour 
Theodora^  a  widow  of  a  noble  fjEonily,  and  her  daughter  Mcma  (Ifarozia). 
These  last  were  ezoeedingly  beautiful,  crafty  and  bold  Roman  women,  whose 
love  of  power  and  of  voluptuouaness  were  so  subservient  to  each  other  that 
it  was  hard  to  tell  which  was  the  strongest  passion.  For  half  a  century 
their  fiayorites,  sons  and  grandsons,  occupied  the  apostolic  chair.  Maria  made 
no  secret  of  the  parentage  of  her  children,  acknowledging  that  her  husband 
Alberic  was  the  father  of  ATberic^  and  Pope  Sergius  of  John.  On  the 
death  of  Sergiua,  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  John  X.  (914-^8),  by  the  crimi- 
nal favor  of  Theodora,  became  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  By  him  the 
strength  of  Italy  was  united  against  the  Saracens,  who  for  forty  years  had 
maintained  a  settlement  on  the  borders  of  the  States  of  the  Ohuroh.  At  the 
head  of  a  Greek  and  Boman  imperial  army,  he  destroyed  their  citadel  (916) 
on  the  Carigliano  (Oris).  After  the  death  of  Theodora,  the  pope,  with  the 
aid  of  his  brother  Peter,  endeavored  to  make  himself  independent.  Maria 
had  the  Pope's  brother  killed  before  his  eyes,  and  then  caused  him  to  be 
smothered  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  (928).  Her  son,  John  X/.,  ascended 
the  papal  throne  as  though  it  were  an  inheritance  &t)m  his  father.  She  now 
married  Hugh,  Count  of  Prorvence,  who  was  regarded  as  the  real  king  of 
Italy.  But  her  secular  son  Alberic^  in  a  nocturnal  insurrection  of  the  Bo- 
mans,  expelled  his  stepfather,  and  as  a  senator  (982-954)  exercised  supreme 
power  in  Bome.  Under  his  administration  the  popte  possessed  nothing  but  a 
spiritual  Jurisdiction.  His  son  Octwoian^  after  the  death  of  Agapetus  (966), 
seized  not  only  his  father's  power,  but  the  episcopal  office,  and  was  the  first 
among  the  popes  who  assumed  an  ecclesiastical  name  on  attaining  the  papal 
throne.  As  John  XII,  (955-48),  he  hoped  to  disconnect  the  excesses  of  his 
secular  life  from  hia  ecclesiastical  name  and  office. 

§  178.    The  Fope9  under  the  Othoi. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Germany  became  conscious  of  its  power. 
Ot?to  I.  seized  upon  the  first  favorable  opportunity  for  renewing  the  German 
dominion  in  Italy,  (a)  Since  that  tune  Germany  and  Italy  have  contrived  to 
exert  a  disastrous  infiuence  upon  each  other.  The  German  king  was  invited 
by  John  XIL  himself  to  deliver  the  mother  of  churches  from  the  violence 
of  Berengar  11,^  the  new  king  of  Italy,  and  when  victorious,  he  was  crowned 
by  the  pope  at  Bome  (962),  on  his  taking  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would  pre- 
serve inviolate  the  person  of  the  pope,  and  all  property  belonging  to  the 

a)  W.  D^niffea,  Jabrh&cher  d.  Deutschen  Belchs  unter  Otto  t  BerL  1880. 
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Roman  Ohnrcli,  and  undertake  nothing  in  Borne  without  the  advice  of  the 
pope.  The  pope  and  all  the  notahles  of  the  oity,  on  the  other  hand,  swore 
on  the  precious  body  of  St.  Peter  that  they  wonld  henceforth  abandon  the 
cause  of  Berengar  for  ever.  (5)  But  Italy  could  at  that  time  neither  dispense 
with  nor  endure  the  Germans.  John  soon  formed  an  alliance  with  Berengar 
to  drive  them  from  the  country.  Otho  hastened  back  and  had  the  pope 
cited  before  a  Synod  at  £ome  (968),  which  convicted  him  of  murder,  blas- 
phemy, and  all  kinds  of  lewdness,  deposed  him,  and  elected  Leo  VIIL  in  hit 
stead«  The  Romans  then  swore  to  the  emperor  that  no  pope  should  be  cho- 
sen or  consecrated  without  his  consent,  (c)  On  the  emperor^s  departure, 
John  returned  and  took  a  most  cruel  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  but  he  was 
soon  after  found  dead  in  an  adulterous  bed,  slain  as  was  generally  believed 
by  the  devil.  The  succeeding  popes  were  nominated  and  with  great  difBculty 
sustained  by  the  emperor,  against  the  hatred  of  the  people  and  the  decdtfbl 
policy  of  the  Tuscan  party.  After  Otho's  death  (978),  Oreseentius^  a  grand- 
son of  Theodora,  under  the  character  of  a  Oonsul,  armed  the  Roman  people 
against  the  foreign  tyranny.  Whenever  the  emperors  had  an  army  in  Italy, 
the  popes  were  entirely  subservient  to  their  will,  but  at  other  times  they 
were  the  creatures  of  the  Roman  consul  and  people.  Otho  IIL^  intending 
to  transfer  the  imperial  residence  to  Rome,  caused  his  young  nephew  Bruno 
to  be  proclaimed  pope,  under  the  name  of  Oregory  V,  (996),  (<2)  subdued  the 
fortress  of  St.  Angelo,  and  had  Crescentius  beheaded,  and  a  rival  pope  muti- 
lated  (998).  Am'u^f^  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  a  natural  brother  of  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  had  surrendered  Rheims  to  this  relative,  and  had  after- 
wards fallen  into  the  hands  of  Sugh  Gapet^  his  enraged  king.  He  refused  to 
acknowledge  any  one  but  the  pope  as  his  judge.  But  a  national  synod  at 
Rheims  (991)  compelled  him  to  remgn  his  office,  and  placed  Oerbert  in  his 
chair,  (e)  The  pope  issued  sentence  of  excommunication  against  all  who 
acknowledged  the  validity  of  the  acts  of  that  syn6d.  In  vain  did  Gcrbert 
remind  the  people  that  it  was  not  his  own  interest,  but  the  welfiore  of  the 
general  Church,  which  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  caprice  of  an  individual; 
he  was  shunned  as  an  excommunicated  man  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Rheims, 
and  finally  (995)  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  emperor  to  become  the  impe- 
rial  tutor.  The  new  French  kingdom  sought  reconciliation  with  the  pope. 
Amulf  was  reinstated  in  his  former  office  by  another  eynod  held  at  Rheims 
(996),  and  even  Bobertj  the  king,  submitted  to  a  decision  of  a  Roman  synod 
(998),  by  which  he  was  separated  from  his  wife  Bertha  on  account  of  a  spiritual 
relationship  and  a  natural  consanguinity  in  the  fourth  degree.  (/)  Soon  after, 
however,  on  the  premature  death  of  Gregory,  Otho  had  his  beloved  teacher 
elected  to  the  vacant  chair,  and  from  personal  regard,  while  proudly  denying 

~"^— —■  »  -  III  ..J  ■■■■■. 

»)^raMa»;  P.  I.  DistLXIILc.  88.    l4itdp,Yl,t. 

e)  lAudp,  Tlf  6-11  P^t^  Th.  IV.  p.  29a8.  The  ChnO,  ZeorUa  VIIL  as  to  its  enential  matter  is 
tnutwortby,  bnt  the  foim  in  which  it  has  been  known  since  the  Uth  cent  is  not  beyond  soBpldon. 
It  mty  be  Ibond  in  P&r^  Th.  IV.  IL  p.  167.  as  an  oxtxvet  in  OratUm :  PI  L  I>iflt  LXIIL  &  Sa,— 
C,  F.  Eertelt  de  Ottonls  M.  EooIeBiae  proepidendi  oonato.  Magd.  1786^    d)  Jc^  p.  SSOsai 

e)  Oerbert^B  aeconnt  of  the  transactions  in  McmH  Th.  XIX.  p.  lOSas. 

/)  AfanH  Th.  XIX.  p.  225.  Selffdldtu  Floriac  Vita  Bobertl  c.  17.  (Bouquet  Th.  X.  p.  107.) 
The  view  entertained  in  the  next  century  may  be  found  in  Pet.  Damiani  L  II.  Ep^  1& 
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the  validity  of  all  former  grants,  he  presented  to  St.  Peter  eight  counties  be- 
longing to  the  States  of  the  Chnrch  as  if  they  were  his  own.  (g)  Sylvester 
11.  (999-1008)  was  of  a  very  humble  origin,  and  in  early  life  had  been  a 
strennons  opponent  of  papal  assumptions.  His  elevation  and  his  knowledge 
seemed  so  extraordinary,  that  the  reverence  of  the  Germans  and  the  aversion 
of  the  Romans  produced  a  report  that  he  had  sold  his  soul  to  the  devil  as  the 
price  of  the  papacy.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  highest  youthftil  aspirations 
the  emperor  suddenly  died  (1002),  and  the  power  of  his  favorite  pope  was 
broken,  (h) 

§  179.     The  Papacy  until  the  Synod  of  Sutri, 

L  JmffS^  Begesta  p.  851-864.  Gldber  Badvlfut^  a  monk  of  Clagni  (sbout  1046),  Hist  sal  tom- 
porlB^  (Du  Chemu  Th.  IV.  p.  1)  Boniao,  Btehop  of  Sutri  and  Piaoenza,  d.  1089,  L.  ad  amic  &  do 
penecatione  Eoo.  {Oefdii  Serr.  ror.  Bolcar.  Th.  II.  p.  794.)  In  and  after  the  fifth  book  there  is  a 
hlatoiy  of  the  Popes  from  Benedict  IX.  to  Greg.  VIL  DeHderiua  {Victor  III.)  de  miiacnlis  a  S. 
Benedicto  aliisqne  Caslnenslb.  gestls  BialL  (BibL  PP.  Lugd.  Th.  XTIIL  p.  868.)  Annales  Bomani 
ttom  1048w  (,P«rtB  Th.  VIL  p.  468.) 

IL  Engdhardt^  Obas.  de  syn.  Sntriensi.  Eriang.  1884  4  Th.  MiiUer^  de  schism,  in  Eoc.  Bom.  snb 
pontic  Ben.  IX.  Tor.  ISXi^—SUmaelt  Oesob.  Dentschl  anter  d.  ft-iLnk.  KaisenL  Lps.  1627. 

In  Borne  the  contest  was  still  continued  between  a  popular  party  and  the 
Count  of  Tusoulum,  in  whose  &mily  the  papacy  had  become  hereditary  after  the 
time  of  Benedict  VIIL  (1012.)  Benedict  IX.  reached  the  sacred  chair  (1088) 
when  he  was  yet  a  boy,  disgraced  it  by  crimes  which  are  usually  impractica- 
ble at  such  a  youthful  period  of  life,  and  finally  was  driven  from  it  by  the 
people.  Sylvester  III.  was  put  in  his  place,  but  Benedict  was  soon  after 
brought  back  between  the  swords  of  his  party.  Convinced,  however,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  sustain  himself  against  the  popular  contempt,  the 
tiara  was  sold  to  Gregory  YI;  The  latter  regarded  the  disgrace  of  acquiring 
the  papal  crown  in  this  manner  as  a  necessary  sacrifice  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  Church.  Benedict,  however,  soon  repented  of  this  transaction,  and 
three  popes  shared  the  Church  between  themselves.  Henry  III.  now  came 
to  restore  the  imperial  power  in  Italy,  and  assembled,  in  the  very  midst  of 
his  army,  the  Synod  of  Sutri  (1046),  by  which  the  papal  chair  was  pro- 
nounced vacant.  Gregory  having  deposed  himself,  Suidger,  Bishop  of  Bam- 
berg, a  serious  and  pious  German  belonging  to  the  imperial  retinue,  was  then 
saluted  as  Pope  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  under  the  name  of  Clement  II, 
Prom  the  hands  of  the  newly  elected  pope  the  German  king  received  the 
crown  of  the  Boman  Emperor^  and  was  made  the  Fatricius  of  the  city, 
and  the  Bomans  swore  once  more  that  no  pope  should  be  chosen  contrary  to 
his  will. 

§  180.     The  Popes  under  Eildebrand^  1048-1078. 

L  BonUa^  DtHdtritUj  and  Annale$  Rom.  as  reCbrred  to  In  the  preceding  section.  Leo  OttUn- 
sO,  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Ostlaf  1101,  Chron.  monasterii  Casinena.  {Muratori  Th.  lY.  p.  151.)  These 
were  thorongh  admiren  of  Qr^^ry.  Many  notices  may  be  ft>and  in  the  epistles  of  the  Cardinal 
Bishop  of  OstJa,  Damiani^  d.  1072;  who  cflsentlally  agreed  with  Hildebrsnd,  bat  with  all  his  con- 


p)  OtUmia  III.  Diploma.  (Baron,  ad  ann.  1191.  Na  67.)  comp.  lA^pr.  Hist  Otton.  o.  19. 
h)  MdnH  Th.  XIX.  p.  2408a.— a  F.  Eoek,  Qerbert  o.  Byly.  II.  n.  a.  Jahrh.  Vienna.  1687.    Wil« 
man's  JahrbOcher  d.  Doatschen  Beiehs  miter  Otto  III.  Berl.  1840.    Jdffi^  Begeeta  p^  845s8. 
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tractod  views  wos  IndependentlT'  opposed  to  wbat  be  called  the  bolj  Satan  and  the  whole  papacy. 
AnnalM  AttahMites,  restored  by  W.  Oiesebrecbt  BerL  1841. 

IL  Joh.  Valfft,  Httdebr.  al&  Greg.  YIL  n.  b.  Zeltalter.  Weim.  (181&)  184&    G.  Oastandar,  d. 
Zoltalter  Hlldebr.  fOr  n.  gegen  ihn.  Darmst  1842.— ^<^,  dentsche  Pipste.  8  Abth. 

The  popes  of  this  period  were  dependent  upon  the  emperor,  bnt  they 
were  generally  men  selected  for  that  station  on  aibcoont  of  their  ecclesiasti- 
cal character,  and  from  the  &ct  that  as  general  bishops  of  the  empire,  hon- 
orably and  securely  residing  at  Rome,  they  had  attained  a  high  degree  of 
ecclesiastical  influence.  The  general  voice  of  the  people  demanded  of  them  the 
deliverance  of  the  Church  from  the  simony  and  the  licentiousness  of  the  clergy. 
The  bishoprics  were  regularly  and  sometimes  at  auction  set  up  for  sale,  and  the 
bishops  sought  remuneration  for  the  expense  of  their  purchase  from  the  sale  of 
the  inferior  offices.  The  whole  Church  had  become  venal.  What  had  been  ob- 
tained by  worldly  policy  was  administered  and  enjoyed  in  a  worldly  manner. 
The  power  of  Renry  III,  was  so  great  in  Italy,  that  Roman  messengers  were 
sent  to  him  demanding  that  he  would  bestow  on  them  some  one  for  a  pope. 
At  the  Diet  of  Worms,  Bruno,  Bishop  of  Toul,  a  cousin  of  the  emperor,  was 
elected  to  that  office,  and  under  the  name  of  Leo  IX.  (1048-d4)  proved  him- 
self a  pious  man,  but  somewhat  dependent  upon  those  who  surrounded  him, 
A  Roman  monk,  whom  he  was  desirous  of  maJdng  one  of  his  retinue^  re- 
fused all  connection  with  him  because  he  had  obtained  his  station  in  the 
Church  not  in  accordance  with  ecdedastical  laws,  but  by  worldly  power.  In 
compliance  with  the  counsel  of  this  man,  the  pope  went  to  Rome  in  the 
character  of  a  pilgrim,  and  was  there  regularly  elected  by  the  clergy  and 
people  of  the  city.  The  monk  who  had  such  an  influence  over  him  was 
BUdebrand.  He  was  bom  probably  at  Saona,  the  son  of  a  mechanic,  was 
educated  at  Clugni,  and  had  shared  tiie  exile  of  Gregory  YI.  in  Germany. 
Leo  sought  in  the  national  councils  of  France  and  Germany  to  re-establish 
discipline,  and  to  remove  all  those  priests  who  had  purchased  their  offices 
and  would  not  perform  penance  for  their  sin.  In  a  campaign  against  the 
Normans  who  had  conquered  Apulia,  his  whole  army  was  finally  destroyed. 
But  when  the  imprisoned  vicegerent  of  Christ  beheld  the  conquerors  at  his 
feet,  he  blessed  tiieir  arms  and  confirmed  their  conquests,  (a)  When  Leo 
died,  Hildebrand,  then  a  subdeacon,  was  commissioned  by  the  Roman  people 
to  select  a  successor,  and  chose  Gebhard,  Bishop  of  Eichstadt,  Victor  n. 
(1055-57).  (b)  This  man,  on  account  of  his  wisdom  and  wealth  as  well  as 
for  his  consanguinity  and  friendship  with  the  emperor,  was  the  most  power- 
ful bishop  in  the  empire.  The  principal  object  aimed  at  in  his  election,  was 
to  break  up  a  party  of  which  he  had  been  the  centre,  but  which  had  been 
opposed  to  the  papal  power  over  the  bishops,  and  to  enlist  his  great  personal 
influence  against  those  abuses  which  prevailed  beyond  the  Alps.  Agdnst 
these,  Hildebrand,  when  Legate,  had  so  effectually  contended,  that  the  con- 
trition of  a  peijured  bishop  before  his  piercing  glance  was  regarded  as  a 
miraculous  influence  upon  the  conscience,  (c)    The  Emperor  Henry,  when 

a)  WlbertM,  Brano^  Arobdeaoon  at  Tonl,  Vita  Leon.  {Muratori  Th.  IIL  P.  L  p.  fiT8.)    Sruna, 
Bbbop  of  Segnl,  aboat  1100,  Vitft  Leon.  (7d.  P.  IL  p.  846.) 

b)  Vita  and  Epp.  In  MdnH  Tb.  XUL  p^  888. 

c)  According  to  Damiani  3ar<m,  ad  ann.  1065b  No.  15as. 
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dying,  commended  his  son  to  the  protection  of  the  pope,  and  Victor  pro- 
mised that  the  empire  should  be  given  to  the  royal  child,  Henry  IV.  Bnt  a 
new  power  had  recently  been  established  in  Italy,  by  the  marriage  of  God^ 
frey  of  Lorraine  with  Beatrice,  the  widow  of  the  Marqnis  of  Tuscany.  God- 
frey's brother,  ^Sl^epAtfw  /X,  was  actuated  by  the  very  spirit  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. His  plan  of  establishing  a  national  empire  in  Italy,  by  investing  his 
brother  with  the  royal  dignity,  was  defeated  by  his  want  of  decision  or  his  early 
death  (Aug.  2, 1068.)  {d)  The  Boman  nobles,  with  a  party  of  the  clergy  op- 
posed to  the  Reformation,  placed  upon  the  throne  the  Bishop  of  Yeletri,  Bene- 
dict X.  Hildebrand,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  imperial  court,  then  procured 
the  election  of  Gebhard,  Archbishop  of  Florence,  Nicholaa  IL  (1068-61.)  {e) 
The  duke  Godfrey  conducted  him  to  Rome,  and  Benedict  submitted.  At  a 
Roman  synod  (1069),  Nicholas  committed  almost  exclusively  to  the  college 
of  cardinals  the  power  of  choosing  the  pope,  in  order  that  the  papal  election 
might  not  be  disturbed  by  the  factious  interests  of  the  nobles,  or  the  storms 
of  popular  elections.  The  right  of  King  Henry  and  of  his  successors  (which, 
however,  he  would  have  obtained  personally  from  the  apostolic  see)  waa 
made  the  subject  of  special  stipulation.  (/)  The  Roman  court  perceived  the 
advantage  of  an  alUance  with  the  Normans  in  opposition  to  the  Germans,  and 
it  agreed  with  the  piety  and  policy  of  Robert  GuUcard  to  have  his  conquests 
in  Lower  Italy  and  his  designs  upon  Sicily  pronounced  lawful  and  holy  by 
the  pope.  He  now  became,  accordingly,  the  vassal  and  protector  of  the  Ro- 
man Church,  (jg)  By  his  assistaAce  the  offended  nobility,  and  especially  the 
faction  of  the  Count  of  Tusculum,  was  overthrown.  Gn  the  death  of  Nicholas, 
Hildebrand,  in  connection  with  the  cardinals,  made  choice  of  Anselm,  Bishop 
of  Lucca,  Alexander  IL  (1061-78).  The  imperial  court  regarded  the  alliance 
with  the  Normans  with  much  uneasiness,  and  therefore  induced  the  Lombardic 
bishops  to  proclaim  Cadolaus,  Bishop  of  Parma,  Honorius  II.,  as  pope,  whose 
previous  life  gave  sufficient  assurance  that  the  Church  would  be  protected  against 
simony  and  concubinage.  But  Godfrey  drew  his  sword,  and  the  Normans  were 
arrayed  in  defence  of  the  pope  chosen  by  Hildebrand,  and  when  Hanno, 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  carried  off  the  person  of  the  German  king,  then  in 
his  minority,  that  he  might  take  upon  himself  the  regency,  Honorius  was 
generally  abandoned.  The  work  of  reformation,  however,  produced  but 
little  result  in  the  Church  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  bishops, 
supported  by  the  king.  Henry  lY.  was  desirous  of  a  divorce  from  his  noble 
but  much-abused  wife.  The  Cardinal  Damiani,  at  a  synod  held  at  Mentz,  so 
frightened  the  bishops  when  they  seemed  disposed  to  favor  the  royal  request, 
that  they  dared  not  comply.  When  the  Saxons  sent  messengers  to  Rome  as 
to  a  divine  court,  to  complain  of  Henry  lY.  for  his  intolerable  oppression  of 
his  subjects,  and  for  exx>osing  to  sale  aU  ecclesiastical  offices  to  raise  a  reve- 
nue for  the  support  of  soldiers  employed  against  his  people,  Alexander  sum- 
moned the  king  to  answer  the  charges  at  Rome.    Henry^s  wrath  at  so  strange 


cO  Lso  OttUfia.  II,  lOOas. 
€)  Vita  and  £pi».  In  ManH  Th.  XIX  p.  867. 

/)St«tatom  de  eleetlone  Papaa  Perta  Tb.  IT.  2.  p.  176^    A  fldslfled  text  in  GraUan:  P.  L 
Dist.  XXni  a  1.—E.  Cunitm  de  Nie.  IL  decreto.  Argent  887.  4 
ff)  Both  feudal  oaths  are  to  be  seen  In  Saron.  ad  ann.  1C59.  No.  70b. 
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a  proceeding  was  soon  after  allayed  by  the  sudden  news  of  Alexander's  deatih. 
It  was  then  that  Hildebrand  felt  that  the  time  had  come  in  which  he  mi^t 
enter  npon  the  ezeontion  of  the  plan  for  which  he  had  long  been  preparing, 
and  might  assome  the  dignity  of  an  independent  soTereign.  Even  at  the 
faneral  of  Alexander,  the  people  exdaimed,  "  Hildebrazid  is  Pope,  St.  Peter 
has  elected  him  I  ^ 

§  181.     Gregory  VIL  April  22,  1072— May  25, 1086. 

I.  1)  OrsfforU  Begistri  a.  Epp^  L  ZL  The  10th  book  ia  -wanttng  Jn  all  the  editt  hithezto,  as  lo 
Man»i  Th.  XX.  p.  6088.  Aocording  to  the  inyeatfgBtioDa  of  Gietebrecht  on  the  basiB  of  the  Cod. 
Taticanoa  the  Beglstram  la  not  the  official  record  of  Oregory^s  writings,  bat  the  flnt  seren  booka  are 
a  collection  which  a  eontamponoy  Itemed  from  thorn  oorreqKmdiBg  to  the  aeren  first  ymn  of  his 
pabUo  administration.  The  8Ui  book,  which  was  not  until  s  later  period  divided  according  to  the 
yeara  of  his  reign,  contains  all  his  other  writings  afterwards  fonnd,  compiled  without  a  strict  regard 
to  their  chronological  order.  Thos,  Jajff^  Begesta  p.  402-44S.  Acts  of  oonncU  A  orig.  dooo. :  IfanH 
Th.  XX  p.  40SBB.  and  tn  mdariel  BahMberQ.  Codex  Epist  collected  about  1186l  (Asoorcf.  Th.  IL 
p.  1.)  2)  Panegyrists  r  Boniao  and  others  referred  to  at  the  heed  of  |  ITtet  Paulut  Stmridmir 
8i8j  canon  at  Batisbon,  aboat  1180,  de  Vita  Greg.  {MuratoH  Th.  IIL  P.  I.  p.  817.)  BrunOy  a  Saxon 
clergyman.  Hist  belli  Saxon.  1078-Sl.  {Frehsr.  Th.  I.  p.  171.)  The  biographies  of  Fandulphat  Pi»a^ 
and  mealat  of  Aragon^  for  the  sake  of  the  original  aotboritlea  presenred  ia  them.  {Muratori  Th. 
IIL  P.  L  p.  804.)  8)  Opponenta:  Btnno^  a  Cardinal  cf  the  party  of  Clemrat  IIL  the  Aatlpope,  de 
▼iU  et  gesUs  Hildebr.  I.  IL  (Hberi,  Bishop  of  Liege,  de  Tita  et  obitn  Henr.  IT.  (Both  are  in  Gol- 
dasti'a  Apologia  pro  Henr.  lY.  Han.  1611.  4.)  Concerning  fragments  of  another  adverse  writer: 
JPerta  Archlv.  toL  T.  p.  69.  Among  the  Panegyrists  the  praise  is  nnqnallfled,  bat  altbongfa  PanI  of 
Bemr.  writes  as  an  Independont  man,  and  Bmno  passionataly  when  in  oppositloii  to  the  emperor, 
they  express  the  sentiment  of  a  whole  nation.  On  the  same  side  are  also  fonnd  some  impartial 
chroniclers,  as  Lambert,  Marianas  Scotas,  Otto  of  Freysingen,  and,  respecting  the  character  of  Qreg- 
oiy,  even  Sigbert    On  the  other  hand,  Benno's  work  is  nothing  but  a  lampoon  frill  of  eontradlctl<ms. 

IL  0€Uibt  Apol,  Greg.  TQb.  1792.  Yolgt  and  CassaBder  referred  to  at  the  head  of  $  180.  A.  da 
VidaOlant  Vie  de  Gr6goire  YIL  Par.  1887,  S  Th.  J.  W,  BowUny  Life  of  Gregory  YIL  Lend.  184a 
2  Th. — SoUlf  Heinrich  lY.  Munich.  1S23.  Verenet^  de  commutatione,  qnam  siiblit  hierarohia  Bom. 
anctore  Greg.  Traj.  ad  Bh.  1882.  [J.  Stephens,  Hildebrand,  or  Greg.  YIL  (In  Ed.  Beview,  Jan.  1815. 
and  Eclectic  Mag.  Jane,  1845).] 

That  he  might  not  be  embarrassed  with  an  antipope,  Gregory  Vll.  asked 
the  consent  of  the  king  to  his  assumption  of  the  tiara.  Henry  FV.,  deceived 
by  the  humility  and  frankness  exhibited  in  his  letter,  readily  granted  what 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  withhold.  Ko  doubt  Gregory  secretly  desired  the 
possession  of  the  papal  crown,  but  the  same  feeling  which  even  at  a  later  period, 
in  the  midst  of  a  stormy  activity,  made  him  sometimes  tired  of  the  hostility 
of  the  world,  and  long  for  retirement,  for  he  was  a  sickly  man,  now  made 
him  shrink  from  the  struggle  in  which  he  foresaw  he  must  engage  in  opposition 
to  the  clergy,  the  bishops,  and  even  the  king,  if  he  would  radically  heal  the 
maladies  of  the  Church.  The  marriages  of  the  clergy,  contracted  with  a 
consciousness  of  guilt,  and  generally  of  a  dissolute  character,  were  the  most 
universal  cause  of  their  corruption.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  mar- 
riage should  be  fi'eely  conceded  to  them,  or  be  rendered  utterly  impracti- 
cable. At  a  synod  held  at  Rome  (1074),  Gregory  re-established  the  ancient 
law  of  celibacy.  The  largest  portion  of  the  inferior  clergy  in  Lombardy  and 
beyond  the  Alps  were  indignant  at  this.  It  was,  however,  only  by  renounc- 
ing the  delights  and  cares  of  domestic  life  that  the  clergy  oould  secure  t]ie 
independence  of  the.  Church,  and  yet  retain  possession  of  her  vast  estates. 
By  exciting  the  common  people  against  all  married  priests,  the  papal  law  pre- 
Y^ed  in  spite  of  their  desperate  opposition.    A  second  Roman  ^ynod  (1076 
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pnmoQBeed  ihe  deQisive  sentenoe  by  which  all  simony  was  condemned,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  Ohnrch  was  declared,  since  every  one  was  laid  nnder  ex- 
commnnioation  who  shonld  give  or  recdve  an  ecoleaiasticai  office  from  the 
hands  of  a  layman.  The  UngS)  in  opposition  to  this,  defended  a  long  estab- 
lished prerogative  which  was  a  powerfol  support  to  their  thrones.  In  the 
mind  of  Gregory  the  idea  of  a  universal  theocracy  had  become  ascendant,  in 
which  a  vicar  of  God  in  times  of  brute  violence  (fanstreoht)  might  stand 
between  princes  and  their  people,  enforcing  the  law  of  divine  right  by  his 
spiritual  power,  and  able  either  to  humble  the  people  or  to  depose  princes. 
As  the  cause  of  the  papacy  was  then  believed  to  be  identical  with  that  of 
general  reformation,  and  all  felt  the  necessity  of  a  supreme  moral  power 
when  such  lawless  violence  prevailed,  and  of  a  legitimate  dominion  of  the 
spiritual  over  the  merely  physical  nature,  of  which  the  state  was  regarded 
as  the  representative,  the  best  portion  of  society  were  £ftVorable  to  this  view. 
Many,  however,  saw  the  necessary  result  of  intrusting  such  unlimited  power 
to  the  hand  of  a  man.  (a)  Gregory  never  lost  an  opportunity  as  a  feudal 
lord  paramount,  and  as  an  umpire  or  lawgiver,  to  assert  with  greater  or  less 
success  his  office  of  a  divine  vicar  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  His  princi- 
ples he  openly  and  boldly  avowed,  (h)  however  carefrd  and  reserved  he 
might  be  in  expressing  opinions  of  particular  persons ;  but  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  purposes  he  never  heeitated,  if  necessary,  to  make  use  of  the 
most  terrible  measures.  He  gathered  aroimd  himself  men  of  vigorous  and 
elevated  minds,  wh<Hn  he  raised  often  against  their  own  wiUs  from  monastic 
conoealmjent  to  the  highest  dignities.  Beatrice  and  her  daughter  Matilda, 
Countess  of  Tuscany,  always  participated  in  his  most  secret  counsels.  The 
suspicions  which  some  attempted  to  throw  upon  his  relations  to  the  former 
lady,  were  too  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  the  thousands  whose  inclina- 
tions he  opposed,  to  acquire  any  hig^  degree  of  probability  when  opposed  to 
the  uniform  character  of  the  parties,  (e)  More  credible  evidences  diow  that 
the  relation  was  that  of  an  earnest  lather  to  his  spiritual  daughter,  who  did 
homage  to  his  lofty  spirit,  and  was  delighted  when  he  intrusted  to  her  his 
cares,  and  allowed  her  to  assist  him  witb  her  wealth  and  power.  Gregory 
was  indeed  hated  by  tiie  clergy  and  the  principal  men  c^  Italy,  but  on 
Christmas  night  in  the  year  1074,  the  people  delivered  him  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  youth  among  the  nobility,  who  had  formed  a  conspiracy  and  threat- 
ened his  life.  His  opinion  that  Spain  by  an  ancient  legal  titie  belonged  to 
St.  Peter,  and  that  Hungary  had  formerly  been  given  to  St.  Peter  by  one  of 
its  kings,  just  as  Saxony  was  said  to  have  been  given  by  the  Emperor  Charles, 
remained  only  as  an  idea  founded  upon  a  legendary  tradition  to  be  taken  up 
by  any  one  who  might  afterwards  have  the  power  to  act  upon  the  sug- 


a)  ApoIogiA  pro  Henr.  lY.  1098,  written  probably  by  Wattramt  BUbop  cf  NftQmbans,  •><!  ^  TntiL 
de  investltara  E^Isoc.  by  the  same.  Besides  other  ApologlBts  in  OoUUut  Theadoriei,  Ep.  ad 
Greg.  a.  1090.  {MarUiM  Tfaeeaor.  nor.  Aneedot  Th.  L  p.  214fl&)  For  Oregor. :  BemoUL  Chrutartt 
Apologet  pro  deoretto  Oreg.  (Monti  Th.  XX.  p.  404)  Letters  and  Pamphlets:  Vmermann  Th.  IL 
p.  188.  jlnseJmtM,  Bp.  of  Lneea,  contra  Onibertam  Antipepam  1.  H  a.  1064  (BlbL  PP.  Lngd.  Th. 
XYITL  p.  602.)    Others  in  Oreiser,  ApoL  pro  Oreg.  (0pp.  TL  VL) 

I)  Still  as  a  collection  by  another  hand,  comp^  Dictotns  GrtgorU  TIL  (lb  U  Ep.  OSL  MamH  Tk 
ZXp^lOSs.)   c>Xain&«r«,&Aq/h.«dana.l071 
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geetion.  (d)  If  he  sometiines  made  concessions  when  great  power  and  tal 
ents  were  arrayed  against  him,  as  when  Philip  of  France^  and  still  more, 
when  William  the  Conqueror  of  England  resisted  his  measures,  it  was  be< 
cause  his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  political  affairs  enabled  him  to  Judge 
how  far  he  might  yenture,  and  made  him  see  the  necessity  of  using  worldly 
means  in  worldly  transactions.  But  even  when  yielding  to  necessity,  ho 
openly  avowed,  that  just  as  God  had  patience  with  the  wickedness  of  man, 
he  endured  ii^ustice  only  for  the  present  in  the  hope  of  a  ftiture  meliora- 
tion. («)  The  impetuous  instability  of  the  youthftd  Henry  IV.,  who  had  been 
invested  with  the  purple  even  from  his  birth,  had  been  educated  without  disci- 
pline, and  lived  ever  afterwards  without  affection,  presented  a  fair  mark  for  his 
terrible  and  cool  precision.  In  opposition  to  this  prince,  Gregory  went  forward 
reforming  the  Ohurch  and  exalting  the  papacy,  and  finally  he  beheld  the 
highest  of  all  earthly  powers  humbled  before  it.  When  the  trade  in  ecde- 
siastical  offices  was  persisted  in  at  court,  and  those  counsellors  who  had  been 
excommunicated  on  this  account  were  reinstated ;  when  Henry^s  paramours 
went  about  adorned  with  Jewels  taken  from  the  sacred  vessels,  and  the  Sax- 
ons endured  the  most  horrible  oppression,  the  pope  demanded  that  the  king 
should  answer  for  these  things  at  Rome,  and  threatened  him  with  excommu- 
nication on  his  disobedience.  At  a  synod  held  at  Worms  (Jan.  24,  1076), 
the  king  had  the  pope  deposed  as  a  tyrant  who  had  laid  unhallowed  hands 
upon  the  Lord^s  anointed.  Gregory  replied  by  hurling  against  him  an  anath- 
ema which  absolved  all  Christians  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him.  By 
his  violent  proceedings  Henry  had  already  fallen  out  with  the  princes  of  his 
court,  BO  that  they  hated  him  more  than  they  valued  the  independence  of  the 
empire.  They  therefore  resolved,  at  an  assembly  held  at  Tribur  (Oct.  1076), 
that  if  the  ban  of  excommunication  were  not  removed  from  Henry  within  a 
year,  he  should  forfeit  his  throne.  With  a  broken  spirit  the  monarch  ob- 
tained absolution  (Jan.  28, 1077),  after  he  had  brought  disgrace  upon  himself 
and  his  kingdom  at  Canossa.  finally  he  seized  those  weapons  which  had 
long  been  offered  him  by  the  nobles  of  Lombardy.  Again  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  and  deposition  was  issued  against  him,  a  rival  pope  and  a 
rival  king  were  set  up,  and  Italy  and  Germany  were  filled  with  blood. 
Gregory  had  predicted  that  in  that  year  a  false  king  should  die,  (/)  and  ac- 
oor^dngly  Rudolph  of  Swabia,  whom  he  had  himself  made  king,  died  (1080). 
Henry  besieged  and  took  Rome  (1084),  but  the  pope  in  Ms  castle  of  St. 
Angelo  would  even  then  accept  of  nothing  but  the  unconditional  submis- 
sion of  the  king,  and  was  liberated  by  Robert  Guiscard.  But  the  Romanic 
nations  commended  the  king^s  cause,  (g)  and  the  Romans  were  tired  of  the 
evils  which  the  implacable  spirit  of  the  pope  brought  upon  them.  Gregory 
withdrew  himself  from  them  with  his  Normans,  and  died  at  Salerno,  with  the  feel- 
ings of  a  martyr,  though  binding  and  loosing  his  fellow-men  even  in  death,  (h) 


d)  Begtetr.  lY,  88.  n,  18.  yil[,  28.    Be^  Corsica  Y,  4. 
6)  E.  g.  the  enftofflonent  of  Onlscard  In  2fanH  Tb.  XX.  p.  814 

f)  Bigb.  Oembl,  ad  aim.  1080.    Bonlzo^s  attempt  to  Jnstlfy  this  proceeding  is  therefore  aboat  ai 
ibsard  as  Benno^s  accusation  of  wltcborafL    if)  Beglstr.  VII,  8. 

A)  Tbe  Cilsehood  wblch  from  fear  of  the  power  of  the  deceased  pope  tras  Invented,  maj  be  fonnd  Ji 
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§  182.     Gregory  i  Succeisarg,  1085-1099. 

T'letor /IC 1085-87.  jran«<Th.  XX.  p.  680BBL  £to  Oati&na,tM  atiheheadot  ilBO.  Biogr.  bj 
Pcmdmlphiu  Fitan.  and  Bernard,  Ouidan,  written  daring  the  18th  oent  la  Muratori  Th.  Ill  P. 
L  p.  861,— Urban  II  1068-09.  ManH  Th.  XX  p.  64288.  Jq^  p.  44888.  Pandtdph,  and  J2«r- 
nard,  in  Muratoft  L  c  After  and  along  with  the  Bonroes:  Bv4nart  in  MdbiUon  et  Buin.  0pp. 
posth.  Par.  1724  4.  Among  the  chTonielent  especially  Leo  OeUent,  A  Bemdd,  monk  of  B.  Bla- 
Bla  Cbion.  1065-llOa  (PHrto  Th.  YIL  p.  88&) 

Gregory^s  priiici{)les  were  deeply  impressed  upon  the  age  in  which  ho 
lived,  and  the  clergy  began  to  understand  the  advantages  they  acquired  by 
sacrificing  their  domestio  eigoyments.  Those  who  had  been  selected  by 
Gregory  as  worthy  to  become  his  saccessors  were  one  after  another  raised  to 
the  apostolic  chair.  JDenderiuSy  the  Abbot  of  Hontecassino,  Victor  III,^ 
resolutely  refused  to  leave  the  retirement  of  his  convent,  and  thereby  seri- 
ously impaired  his  inflnence',  but  he  rigidly  followed  ont  the  conrse  on  which 
his  iUnstrions  friend  had  entered.  On  his  premature  death,  Otho^  who  out 
of  disgust  with  the  world  had  resigned  his  canonicate  at  Rheims  and  betaken 
himself  to  Olugni,  where  he  had  been  noticed  by  Gregory  and  made  Bishop 
of  Ostia,  and  afterwards  as  Legate  had  been  the  prisoner  and  the  mortal 
enemy  of  Henry,  became  pope  under  the  name  of  Urban  11,  When  Gre- 
gory was  dead,  the  emperor,  who  had  now  attained  maturity  in  the  midst  of 
the  storms  through  which  he  had  passed,  with  his  pope  Clement  IH.  exer- 
cised sovereignty  over  Upper  and  Central  Italy.  Kenoundng  her  widowhood 
that  she  might  promote  the  interests  of  the  Bomish  Church,  Matilda^  by  her 
apparent  marriage  with  Welf,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  gave  for  a  brief  period  a 
military  leader  to  the  papal  party.  The  conduct  of  the  emperor  was  far 
more  efEectual  than  were  all  the  solicitations  of  the  pope  to  drive  his  son 
Conrad  into  acts  of  treason  (1098).  Urban,  at  the  great  Council  of  Cler- 
mont  (1095),  excommunicated  Philip  of  France  for  his  adulterous  connec- 
tion with  the  Countess  Bertrade,  and  forbade  all  persons  invested  with 
ecclesiastical  offices  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  layman.  In  conse> 
quence  of  the  crusades,  the  pope  not  only  obtained  an  enthusiastic  army 
for  the  execution  of  his  plans,  but  his  moral  influence  was  so  much  in- 
creased that  he  became  the  head  of  all  the  popular  movements  of  the  West- 
em  world.  Philip  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  paramour,  and  Henry  and 
his  pope  lost  all  power  in  Italy.  Urban,  however,  purchased  nothing  but  the 
precious  friendship  of  the  Normans,  and  preserved  nothing  but  the  shadow 
of  his  ecclesiastical  claims  in  the  appointment  of  Count  Soger  and  his  suc- 
cessors to  be  the  perpetual  legates  of  the  pope  in  Sicily  (Monarchia  Siciliae).* 


Stgb.  Oembk  ann.  108S.  The  truth  may  be  Been  in  Paul.  BemHd,  a  106i^  Seapeetlng  Gregory^ 
eanonlzatlon  and  the  opposition  made  to  it  by  the  coorts:  L'ayooat  dn  Diable,  on  mdmoirea  anr  la 
Tie  et  tor  la  l£gende  da  P.  Oreg;  VIL  174&  8  Th. 

*  Ma/Mi  Th.  XX.  p.  859.  Qavfredi  Malaterra  Hist  Sionla  IV,  M.  (MuraioH  Th.  T.  pi  801.) 
L,XiJ>u  Pin^  Defence  de  la  monarohie  de  Sidle  oontze  lea  entnpiiaes  de  la  Ooor  da  Bome.  Amsb 
1718.1 
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§  188.     The  Oruiodes.     Conquat  of  JeruBolem, 

I  Oo]]eett>ns:  J.  Songof^  GesU  Dei  per  Fnuioo&  Hanor.  1611, 3  Th.  £  BcMUtr^  Ust  Mcmofi 
ADth.  L  ToL  1-&    J.  Mickaud,  BlbHotMiae  dee  Grotoade&  Per.  18»X  4  Th. 

n.  F,  WUken,  Ckech.  d.  Kiafun.  Lpi.  1807-88.  7  Tola.  MicAaud,  EUL  dee  Crakidea.  Par.  1S19. 
ed.  <k  1840HI  e  Toto.  [IfieAaMTe  H.  ef  the  GrviBdea»  tmuL  bj  Fm.  JBobeofs  Loud.  18S2.  a  toIi.  12.] 
Jr.  9.  Sffbel^  GesclL  d.  tnUia  Emob.  Dii&  1841.  [7:  X^hUey^  The  Craaaden,  Lond.  1859. 12.  C. 
MUl,  n.  of  the  Grosadce.  Philad.  1845.  G.  P.  B.  Jam^t,  Chivalry  and  the  Gnwadea.  New  York. 
182T.  Eclectie  Hag.  April,  184&} 

The  attraction  toward  tlie  Holy  Land  which  had  formerly  prevailed  in 
the  Ohnrch  had  never  been  interrapted,  but  in  conseqnence  of  the  ardent 
and  sensnona  devotion  which  was  almost  nniversal  in  the  eleventh  centnry, 
it  then  became  especially  powerftd.  German  bishops  with  their  soldiers 
heroically  defended  themselves  against  a  sndden  attack  of  the  Saracens  which 
took  place  on  Easter,  1065.  (a)  Even  before  this  (999),  Sylvester  H^  in  the 
name  of  the  desolate  Holy  City,  had  called  upon  the  general  Chnrch  for  aid. 
Chregory  (1074)  once  ^itertained  serions  thooghts  of  beooming  leader  of  a  host 
for  the  liberation  of  the  Christian  portion  of  the  East.  (5)  THien  the  Se\ja- 
)dan  Turks  had  established  their  empire  in  Asia  Minor,  and  had  conquered 
Syria  (after  1078),  the  pil^ms  and  Christians  in  Palestine  made  bitter  com- 
plaints of  their  intolerable  ill-treatment  there.  The  hermit  Peter  of  Amiens 
made  known  the  prayers  of  the  oriental  Christians,  and  announced  an  imme- 
diate commission  from  Christ  for  their  deliverance.  Urban  JL^  at  a  general 
assembly  of  the  Church  at  Clermont  (1095),  eamestiy  exhorted  all  to  enter 
upon  this  holy  war  under  a  leader  who  never  wanted  provisions,  and  on 
whose  side  victory  was  cwtain,  the  reward  was  eternal,  and  death  was  mar- 
tyrdom. AU  the  people  shouted,  '^  Gk)d  wills  it  I "  (e)  A  hundred  thousand 
men,  chiefly  Frenchmen,  in  the  first  moments  of  exhilaration  took  upon 
themselves  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  by  which  Christians  were  to  be  known  as 
true  disciples.  Secular  embarrassments  and  passions,  romantic  pleasures  and 
superstitious  hopes,  doubtiess  had  much  to  do  in  this,  and  yet  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  the  spirit  which  animated  these  masses  for  two  hundred  years 
was  something  superior  to  that  of  this  world.  But  it  was  not  for  a  holy 
sepulchre  alone  that  these  expeditions  were  undertaken.  They  had  also  iq 
view  the  honor  of  the  Christian  name,  the  triumph  of  oppressed  Christianity 
in  the  East,  and  the  dominion  of  Europe  over  Asia.  An  undisciplined  host 
which  followed  the  hennit*s  ass,  was  reduced  to  half  its  original  number  in 
passing  through  Bulgaria,  and  finally  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Turks. 
When  the  more  disciplined  army  of  the  crusaders  reached  the  plain  of 
Nicaea,  they  found  a  high  pyramid  formed  of  the  bones  of  their  predecessors. 
At  Edessa,  which  voluntarily  surrendered  to  Baldwin^  and  at  l^caea  and 
Antiodh,  which  were  soon  conquered,  the  pilgrim  princes  erected  principali- 
ties for  themselves.  After  indescribable  sufferings,  JervMiUm  was  stormed 
on  the  fifteenth  of  July,  1099,  and  through  blood  and  flames  the  army 
marched  singing  holy  songs  to  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection.    Godfrey  of 


a)  Zam&tfrl  ^Ss^ik  ad.  aoD.  1060l 

5)  SyUfMtrl  Ep.  ad.  uniy.  Eoa  {Bougtiet  Th.  X.  p.  49te.)    Grtgor.  ad  Henr.  B.  (Jfanei  Th 

pul0O.) 
e)  Monti  Th.  XX.  p.  82118.    Bongart  Th.  L  p.  Stt.  81.  SSSaa. 
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Bouillon  was  proclaimed  the  first  king  of  Jemsalem,  although  the  piety  of 
his  heroic  spirit  refused  to  wear  a  royal  crown  where  the  Bon  of  Gpd  had 
worn  a  crown  of  thorns. 

§  184.    Pascal  IL,  1099-1118. 

Letters  and  public  docnmenta  In  ManH  Tb.  XX.  p.  977.  dispersed  in  Uldarid  Cod.  epistoloria. 
Lift  hj  Pandulphfu  and  tiio  Cardinal  of  Araffon,  with  original  dooomentB,  maj  be  foond  in  Mif 
raloH  Th.  in.  P.  L  p.  854  and  86a— £  OerwiU^  pollt  Hist  DentschL  nnter  Hetn.  Y.  and  Lothar. 
IL  Lpz.  1841.  3  Tb. 

Pascal,  whom  Gregory  had  taken  from  the  monastery  of  Olngni  and 
made  a  cardinal,  possessed  the  fiery  spirit  without  the  firmness,  and  the  zeal 
for  the  hierarchy  without  the  knowledge  of  its  proper  limits,  which  had  been 
displayed  by  his  patron.  Philip  of  France,  who  had  again  been  excommu- 
nicated on  account  of  his  illicit  connection,  received  absolution  on  his  taking 
an  oath  that  he  would  renounce  Bertrade  (1104).  But  when  this  oath  was 
violated  the  pope  took  no  notice  of  the  perjury.  A  violent  contest  sprung 
up  between  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  CanterlmTy^  in  behalf  of  the  pope,  and 
Renry  L  of  Enghmd,  in  which  the  latter  contended  for  his  crown  and  the 
former  for  his  life.  It  was  finally  compromised  (1106)  by  the  king^s  renun* 
elation  of  the  right  of  investiture  with  respect  to  bishops,  though  he  retained 
the  power  of  exacting  from  them  the  oath  of  allegiance,  (a)  Henry  IV. 
abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  who  had  rebelled  against  him,  but  died  (1106) 
under  a  sentence  of  excommunication  which  reached  even  his  lifeless 
corpse.  But  Henry  V.  had  no  sooner  become  settled  in  his  throne,  than  he 
laid  claim  to  the  ancient  royal  derogative  of  investing  bishops  with  the  ring 
and  crosier,  and  to  support  his  claim  he  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  powerful 
army  (1110).  In  this  extremity,  the  pope  thought  of  purchasing  the  free- 
dom of  the  Church  by  the  sacrifice  of  its  secular  power,  and  accordingly  he 
proposed  to  restore  to  the  king  the  imperial  fiefii  belon^g  to  the  bishops,  on 
condition  that  the  episcopal  elections  might  be  free  from  the  royal  interfer- 
ence. But  the  bishops  and  the  princes  were  terrified  at  the  idea  of  a  con- 
tract by  which  the  power  of  the  Ohurch  would  have  been  temporarily  anni- 
hilated, and  that  of  the  king  would  have  been  rendered  overwhelming,  (b) 
The  execution  of  such  a  compact  would  have  been  practicable  only  by  a 
complete  revolution.  On  the  other  hand,  Henry  had  the  i>ope  imprisoned, 
and  compelled  him  by  threats  to  place  the  imperial  crown  upon  his  head, 
solemnly  to  aoknowlcldge  the  king's  right  of,  investiture,  and  to  promise 
never  to  issue  against  him  a  sentence  of  excommunication,  (c)  The  pope,  how- 
ever, could  not  act  as  a  private  person  in  this  matter,  since  he  stood  as  the 
representative  of  a  particular  system  of  things.  Pascal  was  therefore 
obliged  to  listen  to  the  most  bitter  reproaches  for  his  treasonable  conduct 
toward  the  Ohurch,  and  at  a  synod  held  at  the  Lateran  (1112),  to  retract  all 
that  he  had  done.    On  his  reftisal  to  excommunicate  the  emperor,  the  sen- 


a)  Letters  of  Annelm,  Ids  Life  by  bis  eonfeflsor  Eadmm't  and  bis  Hlstoiia  noronim  I.  VL  are  li 
Antlttd  0pp.  Par.  1721.  S  Tb.  £    F,  B»  Bama,  Am  t.  a  Leipi.  184&  Tb.  L 
h)  Pertm  Tb.  IV.  p.  68b&    Card,  Aragon.  Yita  Piseb.  {MuraioH  p.  860.) 
c)  PertM  Tb.  IV.  p.  71«. 
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tence  was  pronounced  by  his  legates,  (i)  While  Qregory  was  yet  alive,  Mnk 
tilda^  for  the  good  of  her  soul,  had  bequeathed  to  him  all  her  poflsessions  ic 
trust  for  the  Romish  Ohm'ch.  (e)  At  her  death  (1115)  new  materials  were 
added  to  the  controversy,  since  the  emperor  claimed  her  estates  as  an  impe- 
rial fief,  and  on  the  groxmd  that  he  was  properly  her  heir  at  law,  while  the 
pope  claimed  them  as  the  inheritance  of  St.  Peter.  The  people  now  began 
to  perceive  that  the  papal  ban  was  lamiched  against  the  emperor  for  his  de- 
fence of  the  rights  of  the  empire.  Henry  Y.  took  violent  possession  of  the 
forfeited  fie^  and  drove  the  pope  from  Rome.  The  pontiff  however,  was 
restored  to  the  city  by  the  Normans,  and  died  while  making  active  prepara- 
tions for  war. 

§  186.     Calixtus  IL  1119-24.     Concordat  of  Wottm, 

The  cause  of  the  emperor  in  Rome  was  sustained  principally  by  the  pow- 
erful family  of  the  Frangipani.  Oelantu  11.^  whom  the  cardinals  elected, 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  persons  belonging  to  that  family,  cruelly  abused, 
and  obliged  to  fly  to  the  friendly  territory  of  France,  where,  after  a 
brief  victory,  he  died  as  early  as  1119.  (a)  By  his  advice.  Guide,  Arch- 
bishop of  Vienna,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  was  chosen  to  be  his 
successor  under  the  name  of  Calixtus  II.  (b)  At  a  synod  held  at  Rheims 
this  pontiff  renewed  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  emperor, 
whom  he  called  a  second  Judas.  The  imperial  party  in  Rome  had  made 
choice  of  Burdinus,  Archbishop  of  Braga,  Gregory  YIII.,  who  was  over- 
powered by  the  Normans,  was  cruelly  mocked  by  the  Roman  populace,  and 
finally  died  in  the  papal  dungeon,  (e)  AdaA)ert,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  for- 
merly the  imperial  counsellor,  and  by  whose  advice  all  the  violent  and  irregu- 
lar proceedings  against  the  pope  had  been  conducted,  was  now  seized  by  the 
hierarchical  spirit,  and  sought  to  renew  the  civil  war  in  Germany.  But  the 
people,  tired  of  the  evils  which  had  been  produced  in  the  empire  during  a 
period  of  fifty  years'  dissension  among  its  rulers,  were  importunate  in  their 
demands  for  peace.  Finally  a  Concordat  was  agreed  upon  at  an  imperial 
Diet  at  Worms  (1122),  on  conditions  similar  to  those  previously  acknow- 
ledged in  IVance  and  England.  This  was  afterwards  confirmed  at  the  fjrst 
general  council  in  the  Lateran  (1128).  "The  emperor  surrenders  to  God, 
to  Bt.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  to  the  Catholic  Church,  all  right  of  investiture  by 
ring  and  crosier.  He  grants  that  elections  and  ordinations  in  all  churches 
shall  take  place  freely  in  accordance  with  ecclesiastical  laws.  The  pope 
agrees  that  the  election  of  German  prelates  shall  be  performed  in  the  presence 
of  the  emperor,  provided  it  is  without  violence  or  simony.  In  case  any  elec- 
tion is  disputed,  the  emperor  shall  render  assistance  to  the  legal  party  with 

d)  Baron,  ad.  am.  1111.  Acts  of  Sjnod«  ManH  Tb.  XXL  p.  49n.  Planeky  Acta  Inter  Henr. 
V.  6t  Paacb.  IL  Oott.  1785. 

0)  The  conveyance  of  the  allodial  eatate  hy  will  la  certain,  bat  the  original  docament  (Jfvratort 
Th.  V.  p.  884)  of  1102,  by  which  a  legal  gift  was  attempted  to  be  conveyed  inter  vlvoB  ia  donbtftil 
Tiraboschi^  Memorle  Modeneae.  Th.  L  p.  140aa.    Xm,  Italien  vol  L  p.  477as. 

a)  Pandvlpki  PUani  Vita  OcUn.  (Jfwat  Th.  IIL  P.  L  p.  8a7B&) 

h)  Jaffl,  p.  62788.    Biographiea  in  MvraloH  Th.  IIL  P.  L  p.  418bbw 

c)  Baluzitu,  Vita  Bardlni.  (MlacelL  Par.  1660.  L  IIL  p.  471fla.) 
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the  advice  of  the  archbishop  and  the  bishops.  The  person  elected  is  invest- 
ed with  the  imperial  fiefs  by  the  royal  sceptre  pledged  for  the  execntion  of 
every  thing  required  by  law.  Whoever  is  consecrated  shall  also  receive  in 
like  manner  his  investitores  from  other  parts  of  the  empire  within  six 
months.'*  (d)  Although  in  this  proceeding  the  pope  had  barely  saved  appear- 
ances, and  not  the  reality  of  his  canse,  and  the  strict  hierarchical  party  com- 
plained londly  of  the  concessions  made,  so  overwhelming  was  the  authority 
of  the  papacy,  that  the  influence  which  the  emperor  had  hitherto  exercised 
in  the  elections  was  gradually  transferred  to  the  pope,  in  spite  of  the  laws  by 
which  their  freedom  was  guaranteed. 

§  186.    Arnold  of  Brescia  ajid  Bernard  of  Olairvaux, 

J .  Z>.  JTdler^  de  Am.  BrixlensL  Goett  1742.  4.    JT.  Beels^  Arnold  y.  Br.  (Bui.  WIbs.  Zeitwh.  18U. 
H.  2.)    K  Franke,  Arnold  t.  Br.  vu  s.  Zelt  Zmicb.  1825.    BespoctiDg  Beniard,  bm  %  207. 

The  Franconian  imperial  house  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  Henry  Y. 
(1125),  and  a  king  chosen  by  suffrages  had  to  purchase  his  new  sovereignty 
from  the  states  of  the  empire  and  from  the  pope.  Lothaire  IL  having  been 
ohoeen,  received  the  allodial  estates  of  the  Countess  Matilda  from  the  hands 
of  Innocent  IL  (1180-43),'because  she  had  been  the  pope's  vassal,  (a)  The  elec- 
tion of  bishops  was  no  longer  restrained  by  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  and 
the  decisive  question  now  began  to  be  agitated  whether  the  investiture  of 
bishops  should  take  place  before  or  after  their  consecration,  (b)  During  the 
struggles  between  the  imperial  and  papal  governments  a  new  power  had 
sprung  up,  first  in  the  episcopal  cities  of  Lombardy,  from  the  remnants  of  the 
Koman  municipal  constitution.  In  this  was  presented  an  omen  of  a  new  period, 
in  which  independent  cities  were  to  enjoy  their  liberties,  and  constitute  a  third 
estate  in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  the  seciilar  and  spiritual  nobility,  (o) 
Arnold  of  Brescia  embraced  the  extreme  views  connected  with  this  tendency, 
and  regarded  the  condition  of  the  apostolic  Ohurch  as  a  law  for  all  pe- 
riods of  the  world.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Abelard,  had  been  a  clergyman  in  his 
native  city,  was  rigid  and  abstemious  in  his  rules  of  conduct,  and  taught  that 
the  dergy  ought  to  possess  no  worldly  property,  and  that  such  possessions 
were  the  cause  of  all  the  abuses  in  the  Church.  The  second  Council  of  Lat- 
eran  (1189)  imposed  silence  upon  this  most  dangerous  heretic,  and  by  papal 
infiuence  he  was  driven  from  Italy,  France,  and  Zurich,  until  in  the  dty  of 
Bome  itself  he  attained  supreme  power.  For,  falling  in  with  his  views,  the 
Bomans  (after  1148)  confined  the  pope  to  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment, and  to  the  possession  of  tithes  and  voluntary  offerings,  appointed  a 
Senate,  and  wrote  to  the  Gkrman  king  to  come  and  re-estabtish  the  capital 
of  his  dominions  according  to  ancient  imperial  laws,  within  the  walls  of  tiie 

d)  Ptrta  Th.  lY.  p.  76fl.  Manti  Tb.  XXL  p.  2S7a.  Acts  of  the  Latcran  Synod.  Jb.  p.  281fl8.^ 
J,  O,  nqgSnann,  De.  ad  Concordat  Henr.  et  CaUxtL  Yit  1789.  i. 

a)  ManH  Th.  XXL  pi.  892. 

b)  OUMehlagsTy  Erlentr.  der  gOld.  Balle.  FrkC  176d.  4  Cartolarlea,  p.  19.  Geata  Archiep.  Treylr. 
In  Eeeard  Th.  IL  p.  2197.    Hadevid  de  geat  Frider.  1, 10. 

e)  Leo  in  hia  treatlaea  on  Italy,  anmmarily  in  the  Oeech.  d.  HA.  toI.  L  p.  5486a  JTBUmann^  daa 
StldteweBon  dee  HA.  Bonn.  18S7. 2  yola.  Jager,  0.  d.  reL  Bewegg.  ito  d.  aohwab.  Btfidten  u.  derei 
zuaammenb.  nu  d.  ideen  Arnolda.  iKlaib«r'9  Btnd.  d.  OeistL  W&rt  toL  IY.  H.  1.) 
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eternal  dtj.  (d)  Lucim  11.  (1144)  led  an  army  against  the  people^  and  while 
his  troops  were  storming  the  capital,  he  was  killed  by  a  payingHstone  (1145). 
EugenivM  IIL  fled  to  the  qoiet  convent  of  his  preceptor  St.  Bernard,  b j 
whose  counsel  he  was  directed  in  the  government  of  the  Chnrch.  («)  Roger, 
King  of  the  Normans,  having  brought  him  back  to  Italy,  Bernard  wrote  for 
his  illnstrions  pupil  the  ^  Contemplations  on  the  Papacy."  (/)  In  this  work 
the  author  regards  the  papacy  in  its  ideal  g^ry,  as  an  office  appointed  by 
God  for  maintaining  justice  and  concord  among  the  people ;  he  examines  the 
difficult  duties  which  such  an  office  involves  in  relation  to  human  infirmity, 
and  predicts  that  its  worldly  arrogance  will  bring  it  to  an  unhappy  end.  No 
effi>rts,  however,  could  give  peace  to  Borne,  where  struggles  for  ascendency 
continually  alternated  with  efforts  at  accommodation  with  the  popular  party. 
An  English  mendicant  boy  who  had  been  promoted  from  one  ecclesiastical 
station  to  another,  until  he  had  become  Bishop  of  Albano,  succeeded  Euge- 
nius  under  the  name  of  Hadanan  IV.  (1164).  {g)  He  prohibited  all  public  wor^ 
ship  in  Bome,  until  the  senate  from  jealousy  abandoned  Arnold  of  Bresda. 
The  latter  soon  after  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor  Frederic,  who  sacri- 
ficed him  either  from  a  professed  regard  to  the  pope,  or  from  a  real  hatred 
to  republican  liberty.  He  was  finally  hung  st  Bome  (1155),  his  body  was 
burned,  and  his  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  (A) 

187.    The  Onmde  of  St.  Bernard. 

Palestine  had  now  become  a  European  colony,  receiving  continual  acces- 
sions of  people  from  the  migrations  of  discontented  persons  hoping  to  im- 
prove their  condition  by  the  change.  The  relations  and  parties  whidi  existed 
in  Europe  were  therefore  repeated  there  in  an  exaggerated  form.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  there  a  feudal  sovereignty,  in  which  the  king  was  the  chief  and 
simply  the  first  baron  of  the  realm.  He  was  also  in  perpetual  conffict  with 
the  hierarchy,  whose  chief  was  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  who  attempt- 
ed to  re-enact  the  part  of  the  pope,  so  far  as  his  relations  to  the  king  were 
concerned.  Between  these  two  personages  sprung  up  independent  munidpal 
associations,  and  companies  of  spiritual  knights,  (a)  The  Greek  emperor  was 
always  suspected  and  secretly  hated,  and  the  native  Christians  were  regarded 
as  aliens  and  proper  objects  of  oppression.  The  Mohammedans  fought  under 
the  conviction  that  it  was  for  religion,  honor  and  dominion.  The  Norman 
kingdom  of  Edessa  had  been  overthrown  (1144),  and  it  was  evident  that 
deliverance  could  be  expected  only  by  new  levies  from  the  West.  Bernard^ 
the  great  saint  of  that  age,  assumed  the  direction  of  this  enterprise,  promis- 
ing, as  the  messenger  of  God,  a  certain  victory.    E'ugenvua  went  so  £u*  as  to 

d)  Mart&ns  ampl  CoL  Tb.  IL  p.  89Sfl.    Otto  Frit,  de  reb.  gest  Frld.  1, 23. 

«)  «/Si^  p.  617a8i 

/)  De  Conalderatione  L  Y.  {B&mardt  0pp.  Tea.  Th.  II.)    <Z  F.  SehntitUr,  B«c  165L 

g)  B.  Rdby,  Adrian  IV.  Lond.  1849. 

h)  O^roh,  ProToet  of  Belcbenperg,  de  investl^lone  Antlohrlsti  (^GreUeri  CoL  Bonr.  adr.  Wal- 
dens.  Frolegg.  c.  4.) 

a)  The  Iawb  enacted  there  are  loat,  bnt  tiiey  may  be  Inferred  from  the  code  which  Ccuit  Jnxn 
fflbdin  established  tn  Oypnu :  Ajslaes  et  bona  uages  doa  rojamne  de  Jerusalem,  eto.  p»  TitoiMnof 
is  ThavmatUre.  Par.  1890. 
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laoiifioe  the  rights  of  creators  and  fsndal  lords,  that  he  might  promote  the 
interests  of  this  crusade,  (h)  Louis  VU,  of  France  took  up  Ihe  cross,  that  he 
might  atone  for  his  o^me  of  huming  a  chmvh  filled  with  human  beingB,  and 
Conrad  of  Germany  was  hmiied  into  the  same  act  against  his  indiDatlons 
by  the  power  of  Bemard^s  eloqaence.  Each  of  these  princes  led  across  the 
Hellespont  an  army  of  70,000  men  (1147).  Most  of  these  perished  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  deceitftd  policy  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  opposition  of  the  ele- 
ments, so  that  the  princes  retnmed  with  only  the  fragments  of  their 
armies,  (c)  Bernard  defended  his  veracity  by  appealing  to  the  inscratable 
natnre  of  the  divine  ooonsels,  and  by  complaining  of  the  crusaders  them- 
selves,' whose  crimes  had  rendered  them  unworthy  of  victory.  The  more 
pious  portion  of  his  contemporaries  were  consoled  wi&  the  reflection,  that  if 
the  undertaking  had  been  iigurious  to  thdr  temporal  interest,  it  had  certainly 
promoted  the  welfare  of  their  souls,  (d) 

f 

§  188.    Frederic  /.,  Barbarossa^  1162-1190. 

L  ConstltiitionM  In  PmiB  P.  lY.  p.  89-18&  OUq  FriHng.  de  gestto  Fridericl  1.  IL  tiU  1108,  con 
tinned  by  BadeHGut  till  1160.  (MuratoH  Th.  YI.  p.  629.)  Godq/^edi  VHerbimait  Pantheon  till 
1186w  {PUtariui  Th.  IL  p^  8.)  OwdheH  Llgorlnns  near  the  end  of  the  12th  cent  ed.  Dvmgl^ 
Heidelb.  1813.  Th«  IteUaa  Cniranlden  and  otheni  in  Muiratori  Th.  YL  The  contemporary  popes, 
and  original  doonments  In  Manti  Th.  XXK  Jqjgit  p.  668-854.  Biographies  in  Muratori  Th. 
III.  p.  la.    Jc^  p.  658-851 

IL  KorHtm,  Fr.  L  Aar.  1818.  J.  Yoigi^  6«flch.  d.  Lombarden-Bnndes  a.  a.  Kampfea.  mit  Fr. 
KAnigsh.  1818.  F,  c.  Bixumer^  GeBch.  d.  Hobenat  Lpx.  (1888)  18418.  vol  IL  Ring^  Fr.  L  im. 
Kampfe  gegen  Alex.  III.  Stuttg.  1885.  H.  RetUer^  Geech.  AI&sl  IIL  u.  d.  Kirohe  seiner  Zeit  Berl. 
1845.  ToL  I.  W.  Zimmerman^  die  Hohenat  o.  Kampf.  d.  Monarohie  gegen  Papst  nnd  repnbl  Freih. 
Stattg:  188&  9  Tola. 

The  heroic  race  of  the  Sbhenstau/ens  almost  succeeded  in  realizing  the 
idea  of  the  empire.  Frederic  /.,  already  renowned  for  his  heroic  exploits  in 
the  East  and  in  the  West,  ascended  the  throne  with  a  determination  to  re- 
establish, in  spite  of  all  oppositiou,  the  ancient  power  of  the  emperor  Oharles 
on  both  ffldes  of  the  Alps.  He  well  knew,  howcYcr,  that  the  pope  could  be 
of  immeuse  serYice  to  him  in  the  attainment  of  his  uniYcrsal  dominion,  (a) 
He  therefore  gaYe  Hadrian  assurances  of  his  friendahip  when  he  entered  upon 
his  Boman  expedition  (1155),  and  although  some  Yiolations  of  good  faith 
then  took  place,  they  were  easily  OYcrlooked  when  both  parties  were  inclined 
to  peace.  But  the  Boman  people  recelYed  iron  instead  of  gold.  First,  Ha- 
drian^s  one-sided  treaty  with  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  then  an  occa- 
aional  hint  from  him  that  the  emperor  held  the  empire  as  a  feudal  tenure 
from  the  pope,  (b)  raised  the  indignation  of  the  German  nation.  Under  their 
powerftil  leader  this  people  had  been  awakened  to  a  recollection  of  their 
andent  independence.  The  emperor  indulged  the  hope  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  subjection  paid  to  a  foreign  bishop,  and  of  forming  a  great  national  Ger- 
man Ohurch,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  TrcYCS,  to  whom 

'---  ■  Miii_i  I.  ■  I  jiiBii  ■■■■!■■     m^   m      ^^t—m  ^^^^^-fc       _■  ^^^^^m         — ■ ^■^— ^— ^— ^^^— ^— ^—^^ 

h)  EuQM,  £p^  ad  LndoT.  {Manti  Th.  XXL  p.  026b.) 

o)  (Hto  Frit,  de  geat  Frid.  1, 8688.    Odo  dt  DtogOo,  de  profectione  Lad.  in  Or.  ((7A(^  Bei^ 
nardi  illnatre  genns.  Divione.  1660.  4.)  WU.  Tyr.  XYI,  18bs. 
cO  Bern,  de  oonaider.  II,  1.    Otto  Friting.  I.  o.  I,  60. 
a)  Joan.  SarM>tr.  epi  69.     &)  Jifanti  Th.  XX  p^  79a 
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it  was  not  altogether  withont  aignifioanoe  that  our  Lord  bequeathed  his  seam- 
less coat,  and  Peter  his  8ta£  Hiis  plan,  however,  fedled  of  accomplishment 
onaccoxmt  of  the  jealousy  which  prevdled  among  the  German  princes,  and  the 
contest  with  Italy,  (e)  The  emperor  went  once  more  across  the  Alps  (1158) 
with  a  larger  army  than  before,  redaced  lOlan  to  submission,  and  at  the  Diet 
of  the  Boncalian  plains  had  his  imperial  rights  explained  ont  of  the  Roman 
Code  by  the  renowned  doctors  of  civil  law  in  Bologna.  According  to  these, 
his  authority  was  that  of  an  nnlimited  monarchy,  such  as  was  utterly  for- 
eign to  the  usages  of  the  German  people.  But  the  power  of  science  of  which 
the  Italians  were  at  that  time  proud,  was  by  this  decision  added  to  that  of 
the  imperial  arms,  (d)  The  bishops  as  well  as  the  towns  were  referred  to 
long  forgotten  feudal  obligations,  and  when  the  hierarchy  beheld  its  rights 
violated,  it  beg&n  to  grasp  after  its  spiritual  powers,  when  Hadrian  died 
(1159).  The  Merarohical  party  elected  in  his  stead  Alexander  IILy  while  a 
few  cardinals  in  the  imperial  interest  chose  Victor  III.  Alexander,  whose 
cause  was  triumphant  on  account  of  its  connection  with  that  of  popular  free- 
dom. A  few  cities  of  Upper  Italy  had  sworn  together  (1164)  that  they 
would  rather  suffer  destruction  than  any  longer  endure  the  oppresaons 
whicli  the  imperial  deputies  had  arbitrarily  inflicted  upon  them.  This  Leagoe 
of  Yerona  was  soon  after  gradually  extended  till  it  became  the.  great  Lonh- 
hardic  League^  at  the  head  of  which  the  pope  appeared  as  the  supreme  dema- 
gogue. A  terrible  war  was  now  kindled,  in  which  one  party  contended  for 
freedom  and  the  other  against  rebels.  Abandoned  by  the  army  of  the 
Guelphs,  the  emperor  was  defeated  at  Legnano  (May  29, 1176),  but  even 
when  defeated  and  excommunicated  he  was  still  an  object  of  terror.  He 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  with  Alexander  at  Venice  (Aug. 
1, 1177),  in  which  he  renounced  the  rival  pope,  and  entered  into  a  truce  oi 
fifteen  years  with  the  King  of  the  Sicilies,  and  another  of  six  years  with  the 
Lombards.  This  last,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  (1181),  was  exchanged 
for  the  peace  of  Constance  (1188).  (e)  The  basis  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  hierarchy  was  the  Concordat  of  Worms,  while  that  of  the  peace  with 
the  cities  was  the  condition  of  Italy  before  the  second  Boman  expedition. 
The  cities  were,  as  republics,  to  be  equal  in  rank  with  the  great  vassals  of 
the  crown,  and  the  estates  of  the  Countess  Matilda  were  to  remain  in  the 
possession  of  the  emperor  for  fifteen  years,  when  they  were  to  be  disposed 
of  by  a  decision  of  arbitrators.  The  emperor  then  took  signal  vengeance 
upon  the  Guelphic  family,  and  thereby  established  his  supremacy  in  Gernu^ 
ny.  By  the  marriage  of  his  son  Henry  with  Constantia,  the  heiress  of  the 
two  Sicilies  (1186),  he  also  acquired  for  his  house  a  prospect  of  possessing 
the  whole  of  Italy. 


e)  Oomp.  J,  Ficker^  Selnald  v.  DasBel,  Bdohduuizler  n.  Enh  v.  K5In.  K61n.  1860. 
dT)  Scwiffnyt  Oeeoh.  des  lom.  B«chta  im  Mittelalter.  Hddelb.  18168&  vol  IV.  pi  161h. 
tf)  CoDTentos  Yenetos :  Pert»  Tb.  IT.  p.  Ulas.    PazConstantlAe :  lb,  pw  ITSsn 
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,  §  189.     TJumas  Becket. 

I  Thorn,  Beck,  Epp.l  YLed.  Ch.  Lupua^  Bnix.  1682.  4.  &  Them.  Cant  0pp.  (Patres  Eoo 
AngL  ed.  6V^,  Ozon.  1846m.  vobb  L-YIIL  Biographies  by  foar  of  his  followers :  Johannes  Baris* 
ber.  Wllh.  Stephaoidest  Alaniu  and  Herbert  de  Bosham,  bj  the  command  of  Greg.  IX  collected 
In  the  Qnadrilogns  de  ylta  8.  Thomae,  frequently  pabliahed,  especially  in  Lupas^  edition  of  the  Letters. 

IL  Hist  de  d6mel6  de  Henri  IL  aveo  Becket  Amst  1758.  BataiUe,  vie  poUtlqae  et  civile  de 
Th.  Beck.  Par.  1848.  fferbert  de  Bosehcant  Yita  8.  ThonL  (Patres  Ecc.  Angl.  toL  YIII.)  BrUehctr^ 
Th.  Beck.  (Tab.  Qml  1858.  H.  l.)—77iierry.  Hist  de  la  conqa^te  de  I'Angl.  par  lee  Normands.  Par. 
1826.  ToL  IL  p.  876S&  [transL  into  Engl,  by  Wm.  ITatliU,  with  an  App.  Lond.  1847.  8  to1&  &] 
BeiUer^  Alexander  IIL  toL  L  p.  2888S.  [t/I^.  Giles,  Life  and  Letters  of  Th.  k  Becket,  by  contem- 
porary historians.  Lond.  1846.  2  vols.  3.  Eclectic  Mag.  Jane,  1846.] 

Dnring  the  reigns  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  son,  the  English 
clergy  had  been  kept  in  the  most  rigorous  subjection.  But  in  the  midst  of 
the  party  struggles  which  took  place  under  the  feeble  government  of  Ste- 
phen (1185-54),  they  broke  loose  from  the  State  and  eetablished  their  free- 
dom by  connecting  themselves  intimately  with  the  Roman  court,  as  the  only 
tribunal  of  ultimate  appeal  in  all  legal  niatters  in  which  they  were  concerned. 
Hetvry  IL  demanded  that  the  rights  of  the  crown  over  the  clergy  should  be 
restored,  and  caused  an  edict  to  be  passed  at  the  Diet  of  Clarendon  (1164), 
which  declared,  *^  The  election  of  prelates  shall  take  place  in  the  royal  chapel 
with  the  consent  of  the  king.  In  all  civil  matters,  and  in  cases  of  dispute 
with  laymen,  thd  clergy  shall  be  amenable  to  the  royal  court.  Without  the 
consent  of  the  king,  no  cause  can  be  carried  to  any  foreign  jurisdiction,  no 
clergyman  shall  leave  the  kingdom,  and  no  person  belonging  to  the  royal 
council  shall  be  excommunicated."*  For  the  accomplishment  of  his  plan 
the  king  had  appointed  his  Chancellor,  Thomas  Becket^  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury (1162).  But  Becket  was  no  sooner  made  the  head  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  than  he  became  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  his  station.  Ho  laid  aside 
all  worldly  pomp,  and  put  on  the  simple  habit  of  a  monk.  He  publicly  per- 
formed penance  for  giving  his  assent  to  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and 
received  from  Alexander  III.  absolution  from  the  oath  he  had  taken  with 
respect  to  them.  He  was  now  obliged  to  fly  before  the  king's  wrath,  which 
fell  upon  his  innocent  kindred,  and  spared  not  even  the  child  in  the  cradle. 
Sustained  by  the  power  of  the  pope,  he  maintained  his  cause,  while  in  France, 
by  spiritual  weapons,  until  he  compelled  his  king  to  enter  into  a  compromise 
by  which  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  diocese.  He  had  no  sooner  done 
this  than  he  issued  sentence  of  excommunication  against  all  who  adhered  to 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon.  A  careless  expression  used  by  the  king  was 
seized  upon  by  his  knights,  and  unfortunately  carried  into  speedy  execution, 
and  on  the  29th  of  December,  1170,  the  archbishop  was  slain  at  the  very 
foot  of  the  altar.  Alexander  canonized  this  bold  martyr  for  his  ecclesiastical 
independence,  and  the  king  was  generaUy  looked  upon  by  the  people  as 
guilty  of  the  murder.  As  the  opinions  of  the  people  were  of  great  impor- 
tance to  Henry  in  his  contests  with  his  rebellious  son,  he  purchased  absolution 
from  Bome  by  conceding  to  it  the  freedom  of  its  judicial  proceedings.  He 
also  became  reconciled  to  his  people  by  performing  an  humble  penance  at  the 

*  Monti  Th.  XXL  {k  1187.  llMss.  [LandwiCe  Mannal  of  Conncila.  p.  1828&  ChuriorCe  Early 
Bngi  Chnrch.  chap,  la    WUkiM,  Cobc;  toL  L  p.  48&,] 
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grave  of  his  deadly  enemy  (1174).    After  this  the  papal  legates  exercised 
complete  control  over  the  Ohnrch  and  the  revenues  of  England. 

§  190.     The  Crtuade  agaimt  Salaheddiji, 

1)  Tagmot  Deoanos  Eec.  Fstav.  Deser.  ezpeditionlB  Askt  FriderloL  {Frther  Th.  L  fk  406.) 
AmiberU^  Qeriei  Anstrtaei,  Hist  da  ezfwd.  Frld.  ed.  J.  Dobrowtty^  Png.  1827.  2)  GayHdi  d§ 
Vino  Sal90  Itinenurliim  BtcbvdL  {Botiffart.  Th.  I.  p.  lisa  bat  better,  OaUt  Sen.  Hist  AngL  toL 
IL  pw  247.)  JHgordi  GoiM  (royal  pbTBidaa)  Asa.  de  reb.  a  Pba  Aug.  geeti&  {Du  ChsmeTh,  Y. 
p.  1.)  {O,  P.  R.  JamM^  Bist  of  Bicbaid  Coenr  de  lion.  Lond.  1842.  and  Phllad.  IStiL  2  vols,  a  T, 
KeighOey^  C.  MUU^  and  J.  Miehattd,  aa  referred  to  in  S  i8&  Gbronldes  of  tbe  Cnuaders  (in  Bobn*s 
Ant  Lib.)  Lond.  184a] 

Salaheddin  nnited  under  his  sword  Anterior  Asia  and  Egypt.  Jerusalem 
submitted  to  him  after  a  sanguinary  battle  (Oct.  8,  1187).  Overwhelmed 
with  the  news,  Europe  heard  the  call  of  Gregory  YIII.  for  a  new  crusade, 
to  prepare  for  which  all  who  remained  at  home,  even  the  Church,  were 
required  to  contribute  Salaheddin^s  Tithe.  Even  Frederic  I.  did  not  consider 
himself  too  old  to  resume  the  heroic  life  of  his  youth.  He  broke  his  way 
through  the  Grecian  empire  and  Asia  Minor,  and  was  finally  drowned  in  the 
Calycadnus,  near  Seleucia  (1190).  His  son  and  the  strength  of  his  host  fell 
before  the  plague.  The  same  summer,  the  kings  of  France  and  England, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Church,  came  to  an  adjustment  of  their  differ- 
ences, and  transported  their  armies  by  eea  to  Palestine.  Bichard  the  Lion- 
hearted,  on  his  way  thither,  recovered  Cyprus  from  the  hands  of  a  Grecian 
rebel,  and  invested  his  knights  with  the  fie&  of  nearly  half  the  island. 
Akron  also  soon  fell  before  them.  But  in  vain  were  prodigies  of  valor  per- 
formed, since  every  advantage  was  rendered  useless  by  the  mutual  jealousies 
of  the  different  sovereigns  and  nations.  After  a  few  months  Philip  Angus' 
tus  was  taken  sick,  returned  to  France,  and  equipped  himself  against  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  English  king.  Richard,  forsaken  by  all,  and  threatened  at 
home,  concluded  with  his  noble  enemy  a  three  years'  truce,  which  secured 
the  coast  as  a  Christian  territory,  and  opeiled  Jerusalem  to  the  visits  of  the 
pilgrims.  On  his  return  home  the  Lion-heart  was  imprisoned  in  Austria, 
and  sold  to  the  emperor,  from  whom  he  was  purchased  by  his  own  people. 
The  pope  proved  at  least  his  good  will  by  asserting  the  Christian  law  of  na- 
tions in  behalf  of  a  crusader.* 

§  191.    Eenry  VI.     Cel4sstine  III.    (1191-1198.) 

PtHM  Tb.  IV.  pw  ISteaL    Jaff6  p.  SSGeflL— J?avm«r,  Hobenst  yoL  IL  pi  62888.    0,  Abet,  K.  Pbll 
tpp  d.  Hobenat  BrL  1882.  p.  18b& 

Henry  VL  was  on  an  expedition  through  Italy  to  take  possession  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  which  had  fallen  to  him  by  inheritance  (1189),  when  he  received 
from  the  East  the  news  of  his  father's  death.  He  immediately  purchased  an 
imperial  coronation  from  the  Bomans,  by  abandoning  the  faithful  city  of 
Tusculum.  The  Sicilians,  Reading  a  foreign  government,  had  elevated  to 
the  throne  Count  Tancredy  a  natural  son  of  their  extinct  royal  fsimily,  whom 
tbe  pope  hastened  to  invest  as  his  vassal.    But  after  Tancred's  death  (1194). 

•  Airon.  adann.  119a.  Na  te.  MaUh,  Porit  ad  ann.  119S. 
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Uio  Two  Bidlies  sabmitted  themselves  to  Henry.  This  prince  possessed  the 
powerfU  talents  for  government,  but  not  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  his  father, 
and  utterly  regardless  of  tbe  means  which  he  nsed,  he  now  held  Italy  and 
the  pope  under  the  most  galling  slavery.  He  now  made  preparations  to  ren- 
der the  crown  of  the  German  empire  hereditary  in  his  feunily,  to  engage  in 
another  onisade,  and  to  conquer  the  Grecian  empire.  Pious  prophecies 
bailed  him  as  the  servant  of  the  Lord  to  chastise  the  Ohuroh  and  to  punish 
the  nations,  (a)  CeUstine  III^  the  aged  pope  who  had  placed  the  crown 
upon  his  head,  without  venturing  upoa  any  decisive  step,  merely  admonished 
him  that  it  would  profit  no  one  to  gain  the  whole  world  to  the  injury  of  his 
own  BouL  (Jb)  The  youthfhl  emperor  beheld  a  vast  German  empire  extended 
before  him,  when  a  superior  power  suddenly  interposed,  and  he  died  at  Mes- 
sina (Sept  28, 1197),  leaving  Frederic  ILj  a  child  of  but  three  years  of  age, 
in  the  midst  of  his  enemies. 

§  192.    Innocent  III.    Jan.  8,  1198.-n/u2y  16, 1216. 

L  FpisMar.  Ifutoo,  L  XIX.  (1. 2.  in  parts  6. 10-16.  Tola.  In  EpjK  Inn.  6d.  JSatwHits,  Par.  2  Th.  f. 
8w  5-9th  ToL  in  Dlplomata  etc.  ad  ree  Franctcaa  apectantia  edd.  Feudritode  Briquigny  etto  Porte  du 
7%€a.  Par.  1791  8  Th.)  Begittrum  IrifK  III.  soper  negotio  Bom.  Imp.  iBaluM.  Th.  L  p.  687.)  J.  F. 
BoduMTy  Beceata  Imp.  now  ed.  Btattg.  1849.  4.  p.  289ss.— (?0«to  Inn.  Ill  by  a  oontemporary.  {Bri' 
qittgwy  Th.  I)  Bickardi  ds  &  Germano  Chronic  ad  a.  1189-1248.  {Muratori  Th.  VIL  p.  968.)  The 
nnikrorabla  aide  in  MaUhaeu9  Paris,  Hist  major.  [Matt  Parity  Chronicle,  Ae.  trnnsL  by  Ollea^ 
Lond.  1848. 12.] 

IL  F.  BurUTy  Geacb.  Innoc.  IIL  xl  seiner  Zeitgenoaaen.  Harnb.  1884-42.  4  vols.  (1845s.  8  od.) 
[Abbe  Jarry^t  Hlat  of  Innooent  IIL  (in  French)  la  announced  In  Paris.  1858.  Bohringerf  Chnrch  of 
Christ  and  its  witneasea»  in  a  new  toL  pubL  in  Lpa.  1864  is  a  llib  of  Innoc.  IIL] 

Cardinal  Lothaire^  of  the  noble  Homan  house  of  Conti  which  possessed 
landed  estates  in  Anagni  and  Segni,  educated  in  Rome,  Paris,  and  Bologna, 
and  eminent  not  only  as  a  theologian  but  as  a  jurist,  was  raised  to  the  papal 
cludr  in  the  full  vigor  of  early  manhood  under  the  name  of  Innocent  IIL 
The  grand  objects  to  which  this  richly  endowed  sacerdotal  prince  devoted  his 
thoughts  were  the  fortification  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  the  deliverance 
of  Italy  from  the  dominion  of  foreign  princes,  the  separation  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  from  aU  connection  with  the  German  empire,  the  liberation  of  the 
Oriental  Church,  the  exercise  of  a  guardianship  over  the  confederacy  of  the 
States,  the  extermination  of  heretics  from  the  Church,  and  the  promotion  of 
ecdeoastical  discipline.  Immediately  after  his  consecration  he  exacted  an 
oath  of  allegianoe  from  the  imperial  prefect  of  the  city,  accustomed  the  no« 
bUity  and  people  of  Rome  to  obedience,  although  he  found  them  often 
deficient  in  this  respect,  took  the  Lombardic  League  under  his  protection,  and 
established  a  similar  confederacy  of  cities  in  Tuscany,  by  the  aid  of  which  he 
expelled  the  German  governor  whom  Henry  had  made  ruler  of  the  territories 
belonging  to  the  Church.  Even  before  his  baptism  Henry's  son  was  acknowl- 
edged as  his  father's  successor  in  the  empire.  But  Innocent  was  afraid  to 
see  so  many  crowns  united  upon  a  single  head,  and  the  princes  of  the  empire 
thou^t  the  crown  of  Charles  was  too  great  and  heavy  for  the  head  of  a 
child.    Having  renounced  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  Sicilian  monarchy, 

a)  Interpretatio  praeclaim  Abbatia  Joaeklm  in  Hieremiam.  Yen.  1525.  Comp.  Abel,  PbUlppk 
p.  818.       V)  Jaffkt  p.  900, 
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Frederic  11.  was  inyested  by  Innocent  with  the  feudal  sovereignty  of  the 
Sicilies.  So  highly  was  the  power  and  uprightness  of  the  pope  esteemed 
that  CoTistantia  on  her  death-bed  intrusted  to  him  the  guardianship  of  her 
orphan  child  (Nov.  27, 1198).  He  governed  the  Two  Sicilies  with  firmness 
and  energy,  so  far  at  least  as  was  possible  under  the  difficiilties  of  his  situa- 
tion, and  in  face  of  the  opposition  of  the  German  and  Sicilian  nobles.  Italy 
was  distracted  by  various  factions,  all  of  which,  however,  attached  them- 
selves to  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  great  parties,  in  favor  of  the  Ohurch 
or  of  the  empire,  afterwards  called  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines.  Innocent  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  reconciliation  of  these  parties,  without  which  the 
freedom  of  Italy  could  never  be  secured,  by  taking  Frederic  11.  the  natural 
head  of  the  Ghibellines  under  his  protection.  Under  his  guardianship  that 
prince  received  a  liberal  and  brilliant  education.  But  the  deliverance  of 
Italy  was  an  event  as  yet  far  distant  and  beyond  the  power  of  the  papacy. 
In  Germany,  when  Philip  of  Suabia  perceived  that  the  crown  could  not  be 
obtained  for  his  nephew  he  resolved  to  acquire  it  for  himself.  The  party  of 
the  Guelphs,  on  the  other  hand,  chose  Otho  IV.,  a  son  of  Henry  the  lion. 
Both  rival  kings  appealed  to  Innocent,  who  declared  that  it  was  the  business 
of  the  pope  to  decide  in  all  cases  of  contested  elections.  With  every  appear- 
ance of  the  utmost  impartiality,  and  after  a  long  and  cautious  delay,  he  decided 
against  the  Hohenstaufen  (1201),  but  when  victory  seemed  to  decide  in  favor  of 
that  prince  he  hesitated  not  to  negotiate  with  him.  (a)  Philip,  however,  was 
soon  after  assassinated  (1208)  by  Otho  of  Wittelsbach,  one  of  his  offended  vassals. 
This  base  deed  was  detested  by  Innocent,  Otho,  and  all  Germany.  Otho  was 
then  crowned  at  Borne  (1209) ;  not,  however,  till  he  had  given  security  for 
the  freedom  of  ecclesiastical  elections,  the  toleration  of  appeals  to  Borne, 
and  the  legality  of  all  the  claims  which  the  Church  had  instituted  for  pro- 
perty against  the  empire,  (b)  But  when  he  afterwards  adhered  to  the  impe- 
rial oath,  in  which  he  had  sworn  that  he  would  demand  the  restoration  of  all 
fiefs  which  had  been  taken  from  the  empire,  the  whole  political  scheme  of  the 
pope  was  endangered.  Greatly  dissatisfied,  Innocent  refused  to  acknowledge 
him  any  farther.  Still  resolved  in  some  way  to  accomplish  his  purposes  he 
made  Frederic  H.  swear  that  when  he  should  attain  the  imperial  crown  he 
would  freely  confer  Sicily  upon  his  son.  This  oath  he  regarded  as  a  sufi&cient 
pretext  for  so  using  Frederic  as  to  allay  the  threatening  danger.  Armed  with 
the  pope^s  gold  and  benediction,  the  Hohenstaufen  now  flew  across  the  Alps 
to  take  possession  of  his  father^s  empire  (1212).  Even  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Church  Otho  seemed  forsaken  by  fortune,  and  every  one  hastened  to  con- 
nect himself  with  the  party  of  the  youthful  conqueror.  In  the  very  first 
year  of  his  reign  Innocent  proclaimed  a  crusade.  Germany  was  prevented 
by  the  civil  war  from  enlisting  in  this  service,  and  the  kings  of  France  and 
England  had  fulfilled  their  vows  by  their  achievements  in  the  last  crusade. 
But  FuUo  of  Neuilly  who  went  forth  preaching  repentance,  so  stirred  the 
hearts  of  the  French -people  that  the  nobility  of  France  placed  themselves  at 

a)  Wkihert  de  Ottonls  IV.  et  Phil  Snevl  certaminibus  atqno  Inn.  labore  in  sedandam  Begam  ooa 
tenUonenL  B^om.  1885.    e>.  ^&eZ,  FhfUpp.    8eeS185w 
I)  Reffiitrum  Imp.  Ep.  77. 186. 188. 1S9. 
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the  head  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  Venetians  were  hired  to  transport  and 
snstain  the  army  hj  a  naval  force.  The  doge,  JDandolo^  took  advantage  of 
the  emharrassments  experienced  in  the  payment  of  the  price  agreed  npon, 
and  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  and  anathemas  of  the  pope  he  employed 
the  army  of  the  cross  in  establishing  the  power  of  St.  Mark  in  Dalmatia. 
The  orosaders  were  then  involved  by  the  arts  of  a  fugitive  prince  in  the  wars 
of  the  Greek  imperial  palace.  In  the  conrse  of  these  contests  Constantinople 
was  taken  (April  12, 1204),  a  Latin  empire  was  formed  there,  and  Baldwin, 
Count  of  Flanders,  was  proclaimed  its  first  but  powerless  emperor.  Innocent 
condemned  the  whole  transaction  and  the  horrors  connected  with  it,  but  did 
not  scruple  to  derive  advantage  from  it,  and  the  Patriarch  of  Oonstantinoplo 
was  appointed  by  him.  (c)  But  the  strong  point  thus  gained,  by  which  a 
land  passage  was  opened  to  Palestine,  ingulfed  all  the  resources  of  men  and 
treasure  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  undertaking.  When  men  failed^ 
however,  a  vast  host  of  children  took  the  field. — By  a  dexterous  use  of  the 
pasdons,  the  devotion,  the  dissensions,  the  interest,  or  the  despotism  of  the 
kings  of  Europe,  Innocent  contrived  to  exercise  supreme  control  over  them. 
Philip  Augustus  had  repudiated  his  wife  Ingeburge,  the  sister  of  the  Danish 
king,  Oanute,  and  the  French  bishops  had  given  their  consent  to  his  second 
marriage.  Innocent  therefore  deprived  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  of 
every  ecclesiastical  privilege,  with  the  exception  of  the  baptism  of  children 
and  absolution  for  the  dying.  The  heart  of  the  king  was  deeply  wounded  by 
this  proceeding,  those  who  were  utterly  repugnant  to  each  other  were  required 
to  become  united,  and  those  who  truly  loved  were  to  be  torn  asunder.  But 
terrified  at  the  commotion  which  prevailed  among  his  people  he  was  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  inviolability  of  his  former  marriage  (1201).  (d) 
Peter  JL  of  Aragon  regarded  a  coronation  by  the  pope  of  so  great  impor- 
tance that  he  came  to  receive  the  crown  at  St.  Peter's  altar,  solemnly  prom- 
ising to  be  faithful,  and  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Roman  See  (1204).  Saneho  L  of 
Portugal^  after  a  stubborn  denial  of  it,  finally  acknowledged  the  validity  of 
the  document  in  which  his  father  had  made  his  kingdom  .tributary  to  St. 
Peter.  By  the  pope's  mediation  in  Hungary  the  royal  brothers  were  recon- 
ciled, and  the  king's  son  was  crowned  by  the  states.  A  disputed  election  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  was  submitted  to  his  decision  and  pro- 
nounced invalid.  This  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  inducing  the  canons 
who  were  sent  to  him  to  choose  his  learned  friend,  Cardinal  Stephen  Lang- 
ton^  whom  he  immediately  consecrated  to  that  office  (1207).  King  John^ 
a  despot  without  power  or  judgment,  refused  to  acknowledge  Langton, 
and  seized  upon  the  revenues  of  the  clergy.  Innocent  then  laid  all  Eng- 
land under  an  interdict,  and  excommunicated  the  king  (1209).  John  sought 
by  violence  to  compel  his  clergy  still  to  perform  the  services  of  religion, 


o)  Gen^ffiroi  de  VUt^ITardofalny  Hist  de  1*  conqneste  de  Constant  1196-1207.  [tranaL  into  Engl, 
by  T.  Smith.  Lond.  1889. 8.]  (<Z  du  FrtM^  Hist  de  rempire  de  Const  sons  les  Empk  frsn^is.  Ven* 
1729.  f.)  Hist  of  the  empire  bj  Niliaa%  Aaominattu.  lllS-1806.  ed.  FdbroiL  Par.  1647.  t 

d)  I.  Rigordi  de  reb.  PhlL  Aug.  {Du  Cheans  Th.  Y.  p.  Stt.)  Acta  Cone.  Divlon.  et  Yienn.  (JTonsi 
"Hi.  XXIL  p.  70a)  Saessionens.  {lb.  p.  788.)— IL  J.  SehtUB.  PhiL  A.  n.  Ingeborg.  Kiel  1901  (hp^ 
fiir^  Hist  de  FhiL  A.  Bmz.  1880.  Tb.  IL  p.  144. 191fls. 
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and  to  TORinfjiiii  the  wavering  fidelity  of  bis  yassals.  But  when  he  htd 
become  nttorly  rnined  in  his  own  conntry,  he  was  deposed  by  Innocent, 
and  bis  kingdom  was  bestowed  upon  Philip  of  France.  Rejoiced  at  snob  an 
opportnnity  the  latter  prepared  an  army  and  a  fleet  for  taking  poasessioa  of 
bis  new  kingdom.  John  then  bmnbled  himself  before  the  pope  and  oon< 
sented  to  receive  England  as  a  fief  from  the  Holy  Bee  (1218).  Bat  the  bish- 
ops and  barons,  finding  themselves  sabjeoted  to  a  king  whom  they  abhorred, 
and  a  pope  who  pnnished  a  whole  people  for  the  sins  of  their  mler,  called  to 
mind  their  ancient  privileges,  and  extorted  from  John  the  celebrated  Magna 
Charta  (Jnne  15, 1216),  which  has  ever  smce  been  the  fbndamental  law  for 
the  legislative  power  of  an  aristocracy  sostained  by  the  people.  When  John 
afterwards  violated  this  engagement  he  was  restrained  by  threats.  Innocent 
beheld  a  dependent  kingdom  wrested  from  his  grasp  by  a  people  who  were 
becoming  conscious  of  their  power.  In  vain  did  he  hnil  his  anathemas 
against  the  estates  and  their  charter ;  the  papal  power,  exalted  as  it  then 
was  in  its  authority,  had  now  found  an  antagonist  before  whom  it  was  des- 
tined to  fall,  (e)  Just  as  he  was  on  the  threshold  of  great  events  and  yet 
conscious  of  his  approaching  end,  (/)  Innocent  collected  around  him  the 
representatives  of  Christendom  at  the  Fourth  Synod  qf  Lateran  (1215),  to 
take  measures  for  the  reconquest  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  extermination  of 
heretics,  and  the  reformatioi^of  the  Ohurch.  A  general  Truce  of  God  was 
consecrated,  that  the  whole  power  of  the  European  nations  might  be  ^Urected 
to  the  East  The  most  terrible  measures  were  determined  upon  with  respect 
to  heretics.  Seventy  Oanons  were  ratified  by  the  Council,  in  which  were 
specified  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  most  important  rules  of 
law  and  discipline  in  a  modem  form,  but  in  their  ancient  severity.  The  pope 
is  represented  as  the  head  of  the  great  Christian  family  of  nations,  (g)  With 
the  powers  thus  conferred  Innocent  was  right  in  likening  himself  to  the  sun 
and  the  various  dvil  governments  to  the  moon,  receiving  then*  light  from  him 
as  from  a  feudal  lord.  (A)  He  who  had  often  described  in  the  darkest  colors 
the  miseries  of  the  human  race,  {%)  regarded  the  earth  as  worthy  of  his  care 
only  that  he  might  subject  it  to  the  law  of  Gk)d.  Feeling  that  he  had  be- 
come too  much  estranged  from  himself  by  the  press  of  public  duties,  and  the 
want  of  time  for  heavenly  contemplations,  he  longed  to  ei\)oy  the  privileges 
of  the  pastoral  office,  and  preached  as  often  as  possible.  £Gs -discourses,  as 
well  as  his  judidaf  decisions,  which  were  long  regarded  as  models  for  legal 
documents  of  that  kind,  were  highly  figurative  and  composed  in  the  style  of 
the  Old  Testament.  But  even  in  his  most  fancifiil  and  subtle  allegories  there 
is  always  apparent  a  profound  earnestness  of  spirit,  with  great  gravity  of  ex- 
pression. With  his  analytical  mind  he  doubtless  sometimes  perverted  the 
cause  of  Justice,  according  to  circumstances,  from  its  strict  course  of  recU- 


«)  MaWi,  Par»  ad.  um.  ISOte.  Orlgtaial  doeoiiMiits  In:  Bymari  Jfwiet%  et  AeU  fivbL  iatetr 
B«g,  AagUM  et  aL  Prlno.  Mioto  et  •m.  %  Olarts  et  Bblbrookti,  Lond.  ISlte.  voL  I.  P.  I 

/)irurf0r,yoLILp.e8&    0r)  iloto  in  Musi  Th.  ZXIL  pu  «t»-10S4  [Xoiufem,  p.  SMi&l 

h)  Innoe.  L  L  Eik  401.  G«ata.  c  68. 

<)  De  mto«rU  hnmaoM  oondltlonik  a.  de  oontomtu  mnndL  0pp.  (Sannons  A  aBoetIo  inltiBg^  tab 
Munpleto.)  OoL  1575.  Yen.  1578. 4 
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tude^  and  yet  he  had  a  right  to  boast  that  even  his  intercepted  letters  woxdd 
be  only  an  additional  evidenoe  of  his  perfect  integrily.  {h)  He  was  certainly 
coYCtoiis  of  wealth,  and  his  legates,  in  whom  he  confided  too  much,  (I)  were 
still  more  so;  but  no  presents  ever  turned  him  fh>m  his  oonrse.  His  style 
of  living  was  as  simple  as  that  of  Oiooinnatus,  and  Ms  wealth  was  always 
snbeervient  to  his  purposes,  and  freely  used  in  behalf  of  the  orosades  and 
the  poor.  He  was  inflexible  in  his  friendships,  a  £ftther  to  widows  and 
orphans,  and  when  acting  as  the  Yicar  of  the  Supreme  Prince  of  Peaoe,  he 
was  frequently  a  peacemaker  between  princes  and  their  subjects.  Misfor* 
tune  never  subjected  him  to  those  severe  trials  in  which  great  characters 
are  proved,  but  he  availed  himself  of  fortunate  drcumstanoes  with  aH  the  sldU 
of  an  andent  Roman.  By  his  exertions  Borne  became  once  more  the  head  of 
the  civiliced  world ;  although  his  greatest  plans  were  unsuccessful,  or  contained 
the  germs  of  fdture  failure.  The  legend,  according  to  which  the  soul  of  this 
great  vicar  of  God  was  delivered  with  ex^z^me  difficulty  from  the  claims  of 
heU,  (m)  merely  shows  that  no  mortal  can  possess  unlimited  power  without 
injury,  or  that  even  the  highest  are  amenable  to  a  master  in  heaven,  and  to 
public  opinion  upon  earth. 
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§  198.     Oratian  and  his  Predecessors, 

SaUerlni^cKiM^  eanonnm  OolL  (Leon,  0pp.  Th.  IIL  p.  S89a&)  Sa«i(piy^  QtKh,  d.  BSm. 
BeehU  im  MA  foL  U  p.  Vnm»^Anto9k  AnQt^Uni  d»  eoMndaitone  Ontt  L  IL  Tuneon.  168T. 
and  often.  J.  B,  Bofihimw^  de  Turii  Deer.  Orat  fortuiUL  <At  the  oommencement  of  bis  edit  of  the 
C  J.  Can.)  Sarii^  de  darla  arcblgymDasU  Bononlena.  Profeasorib.  Bon.  1769.  £  Th.  L  P.  I.  p.  24788. 
JHeffffer^  de  6nt  (0pp.  Frtb.  177&)  and  de  Otit  (3oL,  metkodo  et  mendla.  (Oblect  hist  ot  Jar.  Ulm. 
27T6.)  SaTigny  toL  lU.  p.  iXHrn. 

The  02q)itularies  of  Charles  and  Louis  were  collected  in  summaries  and 
separate  pieces,  and  published  by  Ansegtsiis  (827)  in  four  books.  The  two 
first  relate  to  the  a&irs  of  the  Church.  To  these  were  added  the  collection 
of  JSenedictus  Levita  (846),  in  which  were  embraced  not  only  the  Capitula- 
ries, but  tiie  statutes  derived  from  all  the  Judicial  authorities  of  the  time,  (a) 
The  traditions  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  laws  and  the  work  of  Mdore 
formed  a  basis  from  that  time  forward,  to  which  the  compilers  only  added 
the  more  recent  laws  which  had  been  generally  received.  The  chronolc^cal 
order  was  not  required  in  a  systematic  arrangement,  and  was  also  abandoned 
for  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  original  aathorities.  Begino^  the  abbot  of 
Proem  (d.  Ql^X  gave  directions  from  older  authorities  respecting  the  visitib> 
tion  of  a  diocese,  and  quoted  the  legal  passages  on  that  sulject.  (5)   Burchard^ 


t)  Boekmer,  Begesta,  p.  t90. 

I)  ifeH«%TeL  U.  p.  MS,  perfbetly  trMtworth/  in  aU  wUch  to  boatUe  to  Lmooant; 

m)  7%omas  CkuMmpnOtms,  Vita  Lutgardto  II,  7.  (AiynaM  ad  ans.  ISM.  Na  IL)  difllMEvat^ 
embeOtobed  near  the  eloae  of -the  IStfa  eent  in  the  OamplL  chMaolQgieiL  {Pidar.  Th.  L  p.  lOSa) 

a)  AfU0ff,iiPmi§Th,ULp,iM,   .SmmA  Zet.  ib.  Th.  IT,  9l  p^  17. 

»)L.IL«U47nodaLeaHla«tdiadplintoeoaLad.(Ai{iM.Far.l67L)  Wtt§9ertehlAmi,  Ipfc  ISR 
Antiqna  oaan.  OaL  qoa  una  eat  B^glno  Promiani  a  cod  Yat  ed.  X  Z^  MidUtr^  Ber.  1S41 
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Bishop  of  Worms  (d.  1026),  and  /co,  Bishop  of  Chartra  (d.  1115),  have  col 
lected  together  the  whole  stock  of  genuine  and  spnrions  laws,  though  they 
have  arranged  them  in  a  very  arhitrary  manner,  (c)  Bnt  when  the  Bonum 
law  hegan  to  receive  much  academical  stndy,  Gratian^  of  the  convent  of  St. 
FeHx  at  Bologna,  became  desirons  of  enlisting  a  simihir  interest  in  behalf  of 
the  canon  law,  and  (about  1148)  (d)  wrote  his  Text  Book  and  Mannal,  contain- 
ing a  system  of  ecclesiastical  law  on  an  histoiical  basis.  In  this  he  incorpo- 
rated all  the  laws  then  regarded  as  in  force,  deriving  his  materials  principally 
from  the  previous  collections,  which  he  sometimes  compared  with  the  origi- 
nal authorities,  and  even  condescended  to  borrow  some  of  the  most  liberal 
statutes  from  the  decrees  of  the  Greek  synods.  The  arrangement  of  the 
work  was  lo^cal,  but  to  some  extent  dependent  upon  the  historical  matter, 
and  each  division  was  prefaced  by  legjd  principles  generally  derived  from 
history,  and  connected  by  intermediate  clauses  composed  by  Gratian  himself. 
It  consisted  principally  of  historical  documents,  especially  laws  and  legal 
opinions  of  all  kinds  taken  from  ecclesiastical  and  secular  authorities,  and 
grouped  together  in  a  fragmentary  manner,  but  copied  with  verbal  correct- 
ness. Gratian  generally  adopted  the  historical  errors  of  his  predecessorsi  and 
seldom  reconciles  the  older  with  the  more  recent  enactments.  Although 
this  work  never  received  the  papal  sanction,  it  possessed  so  high  a  character 
for  science  and  academic  convenience,  that  ever  since,  so  far  as  its  historical 
elements  are  concerned,  it  has  been  received  as  a  manual  of  canonical  law 
for  the  whole  Western  Church.  It  has  also  served  as  the  basis  on  which, 
with  the  exception  of  some  errors  which  historical  criticism  has  discovered, 
ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  has  been  principally  developed,  {e) 

§  194.     The  Church  and  the  State, 

J/bru2to(7,  Gescb.  d.  dentsohen  sUatsb.  Frelh.  a  d.  Bechte  d.  gemelnen  Freiea,  d.  Adels  n.  d. 
Etrchan.  Bamb.  n.  Wartzb.  181S.  SiiUmann,  Geacb.  d.  Urspr.  d.  Stilode  in  Daatscbl.  S  ed.  BerL 
188a  YoL  L    Sugenheimt  Staatslebon  d.  Clerna  im  MitteklL  BerL  1889.  vol  I. 

The  process  commenced  during  the  migration  of  the  northern  nations 
was  completed  during  the  stormy  period  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 
This  wisis  the  process  by  which  the  Grerman  republics  of  free  warriors  and 
landed  proprietors  became  merged  into  a  feudal  system  of  complicated  sov- 
ereignty and  dependence.  The  silent  power  of  the  Church  also  gave  its 
sanction  to  the  rights  of  man  while  daiming  those  of  the  .Christian.  When 
the  Boman  empire  had  been  revived  in  the  German  nation  by  the  Othos,  the 
emperor  wais  regarded  as  the  political  head  of  Christendom  in  tha  West,  and 
the  holy  Boman  empire  as  a  divine  institution.  The  emperor  was  elected  by 
the  German  princes  and  bishops,  but  he  was  required  to  strengthen  the 


e)  Bwrehardi  Decretor.  L  XZ.  Par.  1549.  and  often.— /«o,  Pannormta,  L  YUL  ed.  Mdok.  d€ 
VowudianOf  Lor.  1S67.  Greater  revisions  by  another  band,  in  17  vols. :  Deeretom  In  0pp.  ed. 
Franto,  Par.  1647.  2  Tb.  t-^Auff.  TheiMf,  (L  Iyo^s  TermekiU.  Deoret  Hentz.  1888.  The  oppodte 
tiew  inF.G.E.  WoMertehZ^ent  Beltr.  z.  Geseb.  d.  TorgraUan.  EBecbtsqneUen.  Lpz.  1889. 

d)Oonoordia  discordantinm  canonnm,  I.  IIL  Eren  in  1180  it  is  cited  as:  **ln  Becrotls,'*  and 
later  generallf  as  tbe  **  Decretum.**    Printed  as  tbe  First  Part  of  tbe  Gorpns  J.  canonieL 

«)  Outdo  Pandroluiy  de  oUyis  leg.  interpretib.  Ill,  6w  Lps.  1721. 4.    SavigfiVt  voL  in.  p^  619i^ 
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power  of  the  empire  in  Italy,  and  to  obtain  possession  of  the  imperial  crown 
which  the  popes  seldom  conferred  without  requiring  entangling  oaths  and  a 
onbtle  confession  of  faith,  (a)  But  while  the  imperial  power  was  destroyed 
in  Italy,  and  every  effort  to  secure  it  as  an  hereditary  possession  was  frus- 
trated, the  great  vassals  became  firmly  established  as  princes  of  the  empire, 
and  their  fie&  became  hereditary.  As  long  as  the  election,  or  at  least 
the  investiture  of  the  bishops  depended  upon  the  emperor,  they  were 
his  natural  allies  in  opposition  to  the  secular  princes.  The  result  was, 
that  in  all  those  towns  in  which  episcopal  sees  existed,  the  imperial  favor 
to  them  was  so  great  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  was  superseded 
by  them,  and  episcopal  immunities  (corpora  sancta)  sprung  up.  Some  of 
the  bishops  were  even  invested  with  dukedoms.  In  other  parts  of  Germany 
the  bishops  were  gradually  deprived  of  their  political  influence,  and  some 
even  became  dependent  upon  the  higher  crown  vassals.  Bight  struggled 
every  where  with  might,  and  the  royal  power  with  the  great  vassals. 
The  Church  often  found  opportunity  to  mingle  in  these  struggles,  and  some- 
times it  was  compelled  to  do  so,  but  not  unfirequently  the  confusion  was  in 
this  way  only  increased.  In  particular  instances  it  was  repeatedly  overpow- 
ered, or  compelled  to  resort  to  begging,  in  which  it  sometimes  persevered 
with  an  Indian^s  obstinacy,  (d)  Finally,  by  collecting  together  all  its  strength 
in  the  single  phalanx  of  the  papacy,  it  became  so  completely  victorious  that 
it  threatened  to  absorb  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  state.  And  yet  the  old 
legal  principle  (§  122),  that  God  has  divided  aU  power  on  earth  between  the 
emperor  and  the  pope^  was  received  according  to  its  German  construction, 
consistently  with  the  later  doctrine,  that  the  emperor  carried  the  secular 
sword  as  a  feudal  Investiture  from  the  pope.  It  was  even  conceded  that 
the  civil  power  might  be  peculiar  in  its  nature,  and  the  world  might  be  com- 
mitted to  the  government  of  princes,  (e)  and  that  the  pope,  by  virtue  of  the 
sacerdotal  and  royal  prerogatives  which  he  had  received  from  Christ,  should 
only  interfere  when  they  exceeded  their  just  powers.  Against  the  scandals 
of  which  the  princes  in  those  rude  times  were  not  unfrequently  guilty,  the 
provindal  bishops  were  generally  unable  to  oppose  any  effectual  resistance. 
Those,  therefore,  who  acknowledged  no  law  superior  to  themselves,  the  pope 
summoned  in  the  name  of  God  to  answer  at  his  bar.  The  temporal  inherit- 
ance of  8t  Peter  was  regarded  as  indispensable  to  the  personal  independence 
of  the  pope,  but  it  involved  him  in  all  the  Italian  convuLnons,  and  was  only 
a  precarious  possession  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  emperor,  the  great 
lords,  and  the  municipalities.  The  Romans,  themselves  straitened  between 
the  pope  and  the  emperor,  never  possessed  any  thing  but  a  mere  caricature 
of  freedom. 

a)  Bb  O.  Pert§  Th.  IV.  p.  188. 

h)  (kfmp.  SawMTi  HobeostanC  yoL  VX  pu  16T.  wfth  SoMen  Indlen.  vol  L  pi  285. 

<;)The  old  view:  SachaentpUgslt  yoL  L  art  L  The  new:  JSehwabentpi^^  Elnleit  (Frk£ 
15M.  f)  P.  II.  oootft.  Minor,  III,  In  Sowmt  vol  VX  p.  M.  Grimm,  Bridaotes  BeaeheldcoDh.  G6tt 
18Slp.LVIL 
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S  195.    Eecletiaatical  Poioer  of  the  Papacy, 

The  general  belief  that  the  bishopric  of  the  pope  was  uniyeraa],  fre- 
quentlj  gave  a  ahow  of  justice  to  the  efforts  that  on  every  opp(^tiinitj  irere 
made  to  extend  his  power.  Since  the  time  of  Gregory,  the  episcopal  power 
was  also  regarded  as  springing  whoDy  from  the  papal.  It  was,  however, 
thought  that,  like  the  emperor  in  the  civil  department,  the  pope  sbonld  not 
suspend  the  exercise  of  tbe  subordinate  ecdesiastioal  powers,  bnt  rather  pro- 
tect each  of  them  in  their  peculiar  duties,  and  the  pope  was  reminded  by  St. 
Bernard  that  the  papal  was  not  the  only  power  which  had  been  instituted 
by  the  apostles.  The  bishops  especially  looked  upon  their  pastoral  office  in 
their  own  dioceses  as  absolutely  inviolable,  and  they  simply  regarded  abso- 
lution  as  especially  efficadous  when  obtained  from  Bome.  (a)  In  important 
oases  dispensations  were  with  increaan^  eagerness  sought  for  from  Bome, 
and  in  all  judicial  causes  in  the  Ohuroh  tiie  Boman  Curia  was  looked  upon  as 
the  court  of  ultimate  appeal.  The  office  of  supreme  judge,  in  which  he  was 
responsible  only  to  God,  and  the  general  reputation  which  he  had  obtained 
of  being  the  most  perfect  depositary  of  the  pure  Mth,  produced  in  some 
instances  a  belief  that  the  pope  was  infallible,  (Luke  22,  82  was  appealed 
to.)  This  view,  however,  was  never  entertained  without  limitations,  or  ad- 
vanced without  opposition.  The  popes  always  acknowledged  the  articles  of 
faith  and  the  establish^  laws  of  the  Church  as  the  guide  and  limit  of  their 
powers.  They  were  far  from  appealing  to  their  own  arbitrary  authority,  but 
they  looked  to  the  law  of  God,  or  what  was  generally  regarded  as  such,  for 
the  sole  rule  of  their  conduct,  (b)  The  Pallium  was  considered  indispensa- 
ble to  the  performance  of  the  archiepiscopal  functions,  and  Gregory  based 
upon  this  a  demand  that  all  the  archbishops  should  swear  allegiance  to  him 
from  whom  it  was  received.  The  same  demand  was  gradually  made  of  all 
bishops  whenever  their  elections  were  confirmed  by  the  popes.  At  firat  this 
confirmation  was  sought  only  when  an  election  was  disputed,  but  soon  after 
the  time  of  Gregory  it  was  considered  essential  to  aH  elections,  and  supplied 
occasions  for  innumerable  interferences  in  the  business  of  the  dioceses.  Gre- 
gory himself  still  adhered  to  the  freedom  of  the  canonical  choice,  (c)  New 
dioceses  were  erected,  and  changes  in  the  relations  of  the  old  were  to  be 
made  only  with  the  consent  of  the  pope.  When  appointments  were  made 
to  other  benefices,  the  pope  interfered  only  in  particular  instances,  and  by 
way  of  recommendation,  although  such  recommendations  were  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  commands.  The  bishops  were  generally,  by  their  political  position, 
beyond  all  danger  from  the  violence  of  the  popes,  who  had  a  right  6)  ex^- 
dse  jurisdiction  over  them  only  in  cases  of  manifest  crime,  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Synods.  But  as  a  membership  in  the  principal  councils 
depended  frequently  upon  the  papal  will,  very  few  of  them  ever  opposed  or 
thwarted  what  was  known  to  be  the  desire  of  the  pope,  and  most  of  them 

a)  Cone.  Salegnnstad.  a.  1091  e.  IdL  {ManH  Tb.  ZIX.  pi.  80&)  Orog.  VII.  L  VL  S^  4.  (/&.  Th 
XX.  p.  260.)    Ck>mp.  De  Marea^  de  Sactfd.  et  Imp.  IV,  8,  S. 

V)  GraHan :  P.  L  Dist  XL.  &  8.  and  P.  IL  Oans.  XXXIL  Qaost  7.  c  la.  Ttmoe,  UL  da  eonaecr 
PoDt  Berm.  &    Gomp.  JSTcMe,  Streltscbr.  H.  S.  p^  OOas. 

0)  Qr«g,  nil.  V.Ep.  ILL  VL  Ep.  14. 
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were  assembled  onlj  to  receive  and  perform  it.  The  ascendency  of  the  pope 
abore  councils  was  claimed  with  great  caution,  and  only  in  some  occasional 
instances.  His  authority  was  much  increased  by  the  pilgrimages  to  the  eter- 
nal city,  for  even  in  the  midst  of  her  ruins,  the  ^ory  of  the  ancient  and  the 
saoredness  of  the  modern  world  combined  with  her  wonderful  attractions  to 
render  it  a  place  of  concourse  for  the  people  and  princes  of  the  West.  The 
first  instance  of  the  canonization  of  a  person  at  a  distance  was  that  of 
Ulrich,  the  holy  Bishop  of  Augsburg  (998),  and  was  occasioned  by  peculiar 
external  circumstances.  In  the  twelfth  century,  this  privilege,  which  in 
itself  may  be  regarded  as  trifling,' but  became  important  on  account  of  the 
idea  from  which  it  sprung,  and  to  whose  realization  it  contributed,  (d)  was 
claimed  as  exclusively  belonging  to  the  pope.  A  papal  Coronation  is  no- 
-where  met  with  until  after  the  time  of  Nicolas  I.,  and  on  the  first  occasion 
of  the  kind  on  which  they  were  bc^th  present,  the  emperor  led  the  animal  on 
which  the  pope  was  carried.  The  kissing  of  the  pope's  foot  sprung  from  an 
Italian  custom.  In  the  estimation  of  the  people  it  was  not  an  idle  display, 
bat  very  significant  as  the  offering  of  pious  humility  to  Him  whom  the  pope 
represented.  By  means  of  Legates^  the  papal  power  became  almost  omni- 
present. The  rapacity  of  these  legates,  the  venality  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  the  illiberal  Itialian  spirit  of  some  of  the  popes,  began  to  be  mat- 
ters of  public  complaint  and  derision.  But  as  a  general  thing,  the  affections 
of  the  people  were  still  firmly  attached  to  the  papacy,  ^^^  the' blessings 
which  it  procured  in  the  unity,  freedom,  and  reformation  of  the  Church 
were  generally  acknowledged. 

§  196.     The  Cardinals. 

ThmaaaHfU  y«t  et  nov.  Eoc.  disc..  P.  L  I  IL  o.  118ml     Buddeut  de  orig.  cardinalitiae  dign. 
JeiUL  1608. 13.    Mwratori^  de  Cardin.  Instltatloae.  (Antiqq.  ItaL  med.  aevL  vol  IT.  p.  168.) 

In  the  primitive  Church  the  cardinals  were  the  ordinary  spiritual  officera 
of  the  Church  (incardinati).  Even  after  the  tenth  century  they  were  the 
canons  of  a  cathedral.  But  in  the  Romish  sense  of  the  term  during  the 
eleventh  century,  the  cardinals  were  the  highest  spiritual  officers  (i^  e.,  the 
deacons  and  presbyters)  of  the  Church  in  Home,  and  seven  suburblcan  bishops 
whose  sees  were  then  for  the  most  part  much  reduced  in  size,  (a)  These  car- 
dinals, in  opposition  not  only  to  the  Roman  people  and  the  emperor,  but  gradu- 
ally even  to  the  other  clergy,  maintained  that  it  was  their  sole  prerogative  to  elect 
the  pope  (§  180).  Alexander  IIL  ordained  (1179)  that  no  one  could  be  a  legally 
elected  pope  who  had  not  received  the  votes  of  two.  thirds  of  the  legally 
assembled  cardinals,  (b)  The  cardinals  were  generally  selected  by  the  pope 
from  among  the  Italians,  and  constituted  his  ecclesiastical  and  civil  council. 
Though  they  possessed  no  power  to  control  any  person  of  eminent  talents  in 

d)  Manti  ToL  XIX  p.  16980.    MdbUlcn,  Acta  8S.  Ord.  Bon.  Saea  Y.  Fraefl  N.  99.— Deer.  Oreg. 
L  IIL  tit  4S.  OL  l.—LamberHni^  de  serror.  Del  eanonlzatloDe  L  IV.  (BmedieU  XIV,  0pp.  Rom« 
1T47.  Tol.  L-rV.  i.)     HMmaiM^  GonseoraUo  Sanctoram  ad  &iro;&«^cis  Tetemm  Som.  efflcta 
HaLl7514 

a)  BwM9n^  Hippol  p.  1628. 

ft)  Cone.  Later.  IIL  ci  1.  (JTofMC  ToL  XXIL  p.  217.)    [Zaiufofl,  p^  298.] 
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the  papal  chair,  their  inflnence  was  generally  snfficieiit  to  inaare  a  oertaiii 
nniformity  of  action  in  opposition  to  those  sudden  changes  which  indiridnals 
would  have  introduced.  In  consequence  of  their  rank  ahove  the  archbishops, 
the  pope  was  surrounded  with  a  courtly  splendor,  and  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  by  which  he  could  reward  great  services,  and  place  men  of  eminent 
talents  under  obligations  to  himself. 

§  197.     The  Bishops,  and  the  Bishops'  Chapters. 

So  high  did  the  pope  stand  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  that  the 
bfihops  lost  nothing  in  dignity  by  their  subordination  to  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  by  his  assistance  that  they  were  generally  able  to  preserve  their 
independence  in  opposition  to  the  princes  of  the  various  countries  in  which 
they  lived*  There  were  a  few  great  bishoprics  whose  Ohorbishops  had  firom 
the  most  ancient  times  acted  as  the  bishops'  vicars  in  all  spiritual  affairs 
with  an  authority  which  was  uncertain  and  often  usurped  by  the  princes, 
but  never  dangerous  to  the  bishopric,  (a)  The  right  of  the  bishop  to  ap- 
point all  ecclesiastical  officers  in  his  diocese,  was  limited  by  the  right  of 
patronage,  which  even  a  layman  could  lawftiDy  acquire  by  founding  a 
church  or  a  prebend.  (5)  The  archbishops,  besides  the  power  of  preading 
in  the  synods  of  their  own  dioceses,  merely  possessed  that  of  confirm- 
ing and  ordaining  the  bishops,  in  which,  however,  they  were  obliged  to  have 
the  concurrence  of  the  popes  or  their  legates.  They  generally  possessed 
very  extensive  dioceses,  and  on  aceount  of  their  rank  they  acquired  special 
political  privileges.  At  the  coronation  of  Otho  I.  the  three  Rhenish  arch- 
bishops for  the  first  time  took  precedence  of  all  the  officers  of  the  empire. 
Some  of  the  other  archbishops  acquired  a  kind  of  primacy  over  a  whole 
kingdom,  as  Adalbert  of  Bremen  (d.  1072),  a  man  of  a  brilliant  mind,  but 
consistent  only  in  his  vanity,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  the  whole  Church  to  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  his  see,  in  which  he  hoped  to  become  a  patriarch 
of  the  Nortli.  (c)  In  such  instances,  however,  the  popes  always  hastened  to 
form  another  archbishopric  in  the  some  country  to  guard  against  the 
establishment  of  a  national  patriarchate.  In  many  dioceses,  when  their 
bishops  were  to  be  appointed,  the  nobility  and  people  of  the  archbishopric  con- 
tended with  the  king  and  neighboring  bishops  for  the  right  of  choice,  and  not 
unfrequently  those  who  were  appointed  by  the  latter  were  most  terribly  re- 
pulsed, (d)  After  a  gradual  attainment  of  their  exclusive  rights  in  this  matter, 
the  canons  obtained  by  their  prerogative  and  their  prospect  of  the  election,  a 
position  more  and  more  independent  of  the  bishop,  and  secured  to  them  by 
treaties.  The  canonical  life  was  generally  abandoned  during  the  tenth  century, 
but  some  zealous  popes  and  bishops  insisted  upon  its  re-establishment.  In  the 
midst  of  much  contention  two  classes  of  canons  were  then  formed  (canonic! 
saeculares  and  rdgulares),  and  even  monks  became  possessors  of  some  chap- 
ters.   The  canons  were  not  all  clergymen,  but  they  were  required  by  the 

a)  Balm,  CapitnL  toL  L  p.  887bl  SSOil  Against  OfWnr:  W.  S.  Wlmekt  d.  fhuik.  B«leh.  naoh  deic 
7ertr.  t.  YeTdon.  hpt,  18U.  Append.  8. 

h)  K  L.  lApperi^  L.  t.  Patronat  01«aa.  1829.    J,  Kaim,  KPatronat  Lpa.  18I&  toL  L 
e)  Adam,  Brenu  L  IIL  oomp.  Jafli  p.  671.       d)E,g,  Lambert  Schc^  ad.  ana.  lOML 
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synodal  regalations  to  have  at  least  a  snbdeacon's  charge.  Any  vacancies 
which  occurred  in  the  Cltapter  weT:e  supplied  generally  by  a  vote  of  its  own 
members,  from  whose  number  its  yarious  officers  were  chosen.  A  dean  or 
prior,  sometimes  both,  presided  over  the  whole.  After  the  dose  of  the 
eighth  centnry,  it  gradually  became  common  to  divide  the  large  dioceses  into 
archdeaconries,  and  these  again  into  rural  chapters.  The  arcTideacons  were  the 
regular  and  sometimes  even  then  the  troublesome  deputies  of  the  bishops,  but 
they  were  not  regarded  as  indispensable  to  a  complete  chapter.  When  the  ca- 
nons were  absent  for  a  long  period,  they  now  began  to  hire  vicars  to  officiate  in 
their  places,  and  to  mark  the  hours  by  singing.  The  livings  connected  with 
the  cathedrals  were  then  sufficient  to  become  objects  of  cupidity  to  the  no- 
bility, whose  still  increasing  importance  enabled  them  to  take  possession  of 
most  of  the  benefices.  Against  the  coteries  formed  by  a  petty  aristocracy, 
wealthy  proprietors,  patronizing  relatives,  and  provincial  prejudices,  the 
popes  endeavored  to  maintain  the  liberal  principles  of  Ohristianity,  which 
asserted  the  derivation  of  all  men  from  the  same  original  ancestry,  pro- 
nounced the  poor  blessed,  acknowledged  no  kindred  but  the  children  of  God, 
and  recognized  no  birthright  in  the  kingdom  of  God  but  that  which  is  ac- 
quired in  regeneration,  (e)  The  domestic  chaplaiTis  employed  by  the  nobility 
easily  made  themselves  independent  of  the  bishops  by  a  servile  dependence 
upon  their  employers.  (/) 

§  198.    Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction. 

Ortg,  Deer.  IL  de  Jadiclia.    Blener^  Beltrage  z.  6«ech.  des  In^Qi8itionspro&  Lpz.  1827.    8t 
Turek^  de  jnrbdiotionia  ciT.  per  med.  aoYnm  cam  eocL  eonjanctae  orig.  et  progreasu.  Monast  1882 

1.  The  clergy  could  be  tried  only  before  the  episcopal  tribunal.  The 
civil  authorities  were  utterly  unable  to  enforce  their  penal  code  in  opposition 
to  the  indulgence  or  partiality  of  this  court,  except  in  those  instances  in 
which  the  wounded  honor  of  the  Ohurch  itself  required  the  surrender  of 
the  culprit.  The  highest  ecclesiastical  penalty  was  a  hopeless  banishment  to 
a  convent,  and  sometimes  a  walling  in  of  the  culprit.  2.  The  ecclesiastical 
court  also  claimed  jurisdiction  over  all  matters  more  or  less  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Church,  or  with  religion  in  general,  such  as  marriages, 
wills,  oaths,  usury,  and  all  legal  causes  relating  to  the  crusades.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  confusion  of  moral  and  legal  subjects,  this  court  invaded  very 
considerably  the  sanctuary  of  the  family.  Ecclesiastical  laws  were  formed 
against  nearly  all  public  offences,  and  when  might  every  where  prevailed 
against  right,  were  powerful  enough  to  extort  respect  from  those  who  would 
have  despised  every  human  authority.  The  cause  of  humanity  and  of 
national  rights  formed  also  a  powerful  advocate  in  the  Ohurch  by  means  of 
these  penal  courts.  8.  A  few  individuals  only  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
right  tor  interfere  in  every  municipal  cause  when  requested  by  one  of  the 


«)  Innoc  III,  \  YI.  Ep.  ISl.  IX.  180.  More  nnmeroas  examples  can  be  foand  in  tbe  next 
-teriod,  a  g.  Or$g,  Deer.  IIL  tit  5.  o.  87.  oomp.  Seinfert^  Oesofa.  d.  deatsch.  Adels  in  d.  DomeapltebL 
79a    i7tfrt0r,  InnocL  ToL  IIL  pw  286L 

/)  Agdbard^  de  prlvllegi  et  Jore  aaoerdotam.  p.  12& 
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party,  or  when  the  offence  charged  was  of  a  moral  nature  (dennnclatio  evan 
gelica).*    The  andent  custom  of  the  synodal  courts  was  gradnally  restrained 
by  the  introdnotion  of  the  Boman  law. 

§  199.    Property  of  the  Church 

The  property  of  the  Church  was  loontinnally  augmented  by  donations,  by 
bequests,  by  profitable  inyestments  and  loans  for  pawns  especially  to  cm- 
saders,  by  royal  fieHs,  by  free  proprietors  giving  to  the  Ohorch  feudal  lordship 
over  their  possessions  to  secure  them  against  oppression,  and  by  the  increased 
value  of  property.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  diminished  by  the  prodigality 
of  individual  prelates,  which  could  not  be  checked  till,  after  a  dear-bought 
experience,  laws  were  careMIy  formed  against  all  pawning  or  alienation  of 
Ghuroh  property ;  by  the  claims  and  oppressions  of  Church  wardens,  by 
transference  of  t^fA  to  those  who  could  protect  them  and  become  their  Uege 
lords,  by  ezx>ense8  for  the  support  of  legates  and  princes,  and  by  the  claims 
of  feudal  lords  upon  the  property  of  deceased  prelates,  and  upon  the  reve- 
nues of  vacant  Church  offices  (jus  spolii  et  regaliae).  This  spoliation  of  the 
Church  was  zealously  resisted  by  the  popes.  Otho  lY.  in  Germany  was  in- 
duced to  surrender  his  claims,  but  other  sovereigns  renounced  them  only 
in  particular  instances.  Even  the  patronage  (advocatia)  of  ecclesiastical 
foundations  which  had  been  originally  intended  for  legal  and  military  pro- 
tection, and  which  had  son^etimes  originated  with  the  act  of  endowment,  or 
had  been  conferred  upon  a  powerful  neighbor,  was  frequently  perverted,  so 
as  to  be  an  instrument  of  oppression  and  robbery,  (a)  The  prindpal  por- 
tion of  the  Church  property  consisted  of  real  estate  and  tithes.  The  legal 
titles  by  which  the  former  was  held  were  of  various  kinds,  but  the 
latter  were  claimed  by  a  natural  law  propounded  by  God  himpolf^  al- 
though they  were  resisted  in  many  ways  when  fully  carried  out,  and 
were  in  collision  with  various  local  customs.  The  revenues  even  of  the 
pope,  in  accordance  with  peculiar  ancient  usages,  were  paid  in  articles 
of  natural  produce,  varying  in  different  places,  (b)  Surplice  fees  (jura 
stolao)  belonged  chiefly  to  the  lower  clergy,  but  were  only  voluntary 
offerings  of  the  people.  Salaries  from  the  state  were  indignantly  rejected 
by  the  Church  as  dangerous  to  its  independence  and  dignity,  (c)  The  clergy 
claimed  exemption  from  all  taxes  on  persons  or  property,  with  the  exception 
of  the  feudal  aids  and  voluntary  contributions  in  cases  of  extraordinary  state 
necessity.  A  regular  assessment  was  generally  unknown  in  the  feudal 
monarchies,  but  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century  the  Church  was  often  com- 
pelled to  contribute  for  special  objects,  and  in  the  free  cities  it  had  to  bear 
its  share  in  aU  general  taxes.  Alexander  IIL  proclaimed  the  great  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Church,  which  was,  that  the  dergy  might  contribute 
of  their  own  free  will  when  they  perceived  the  utility  and  necesdty  of  an 

*  Or^g.  Dter.  IL  tit  1.  &  18.  oomp.  Uavmtr  yoL  YI.  p.  196s. 

o)  P.  GcOlade,  de  adyoMtls  eoa  Heldlb.  1768.  {A.  Schmidt,  TbM.  Jar.  eoo.  vol.  T.)  Muratori, 
de  adry.  ecc  (Antlqq.  Ital  yoL  Y.)    W.  T,  KratOt  die  YormundBch.  66tt  188S.  yoL  L 

h)  Oencii  CktmsrarU  I*  oensnum  Bom.  Eeo.  a  1198.    Oompi  Siurttr,  Innoa  yoL  III.  pi  Itlm 
e)  JHovMdea  Cronlca  dl  Cypro,  aooordlng  to  Banmer  yoL  YL  pb  14T. 
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assesBment.  (d)  The  proteeti<m  which  the  bishops  reoeired  from  the  popes 
Bgatnst  the  demands  of  their  reepectiiYe  kings,  gave  occasion  to  the  legal 
maxim,  that  the  Ohnreh  oonld  nerer  be  taxed  wiUiont  the  papal  sanction,  (e) 
The  natural  right  of  the  clergy  to  inherit  property  was  finally  legalized  in 
spite  of  the  oppodtion  of  the  laity.  Every  Ohnreh  was  regarded  as  the  pro- 
per heir  of  all  eodesiastics  who  died  intestate  in  connection  with  it.  There 
were  different  opinions  respecting  the  rig^t  of  snoh  persons  to  bequeath  their 
IKMsessions,  but  it  was  generally  oonceded  that  they  might  freely  dispose  of 
all  which  had  not  been  ^icqnired  from  ecclesiastical  reyennes.  At  an  early 
period  the  attempt  was  frequently  made  to  bequeath  the  property  of  the 
Church  to  children,  (/)  by  which  it  would  soon  hare  been  either  impover- 
ished, or  subjected  to  a  sacerdotal  caste.  This  was  afterwards  frustrated  by 
the  law  which  required  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  In  consequence  of  the 
munificent  donations  which  it  bestowed  upon  the  poor,  the  people  were  gene- 
rally pleased  to  see  the  Ohuroh  in  the  possession  of  the  greatest  wealth. 


CHAP,  m.— EOOLESIASTIOAL  LIFE. 

§  200.     The  ReligiouB  Spirit  of  the  People, 

This  was  a  period  in  which  violence,  power,  and  artifice  were  enlisted  in 
the  service  of  a  rude  sensuality.  But  a  profound  religious  spirit  ardently 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  everlasting  life,  was  no  less  prevalent  among  the 
people.  These  tendencies  were  sometimes  in  conflict  with  eftich  other,  and 
sometimes  they  were  reconciled  by  the  most  remarjbible  compromises.  The 
hierarchy,  addressing  itself  to  the  religious  spirit,  but  in  a  manner  conformed 
to  the  age,  endeavored  to  establish  the  ascendency  of  the  law  and  of  an  ele- 
vated morality.  A  period  in  which  brute  force  (Faust-recht)  was  the  only 
law,  was  interrupted  by  one  in  which  the  Truce  of  God  was  sustaiaed  by 
ecclesiastical  threatenings  and  miracles,  (a)  Women  and  children,  defence- 
less persons,  and  every  thing  constructed  or  planted  for  purposes  of  peace, 
were  in  times  of  war  under  the  protection  of  the  Church,  (h)  It  offered  an 
asylum  to  all  who  were  persecuted,  without  inquiring  whether  they  were 
pursued  by  lawless  violence  or  Justice.  Violent  persons  were  terrified  by. 
frightful  r^resentations  of  a  present  Grod,  and  by  narratives  of  divine  judg- 
ments ;  and  when  those  who  possessed  great  power  became  penitent,  they 
were  compelled  to  undergo  the  most  severe  and  effective  penances.  The 
tenth  century  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the  most  degraded  of  all  these 
periods  for  its  reckless  struggles  and  general  rapacity.  A  vague  presentiment 
of  death,  a  remnant  of  the  pagan  notion  of  the  Twilight  of  the  gods,  (e)  jxassed 

<0  Of>»o.  Later.  IIL  o.  19.  (^MiauiH  Th.  XXIL  p^  »&) 
«)  Omm.  Later.  IV.  a  48.  {Jfanei  Tb.  XXIL  p.  lOSa) 
/)£.«.  JBened.  nil.  aboat  1014  In  Gon&  TldndniL  (MdnH  Tb.  ZIX  p.  84&) 
a)  Treufft  Dd,  first  proclaimed  in  1041  tn  Aqoitanla.    Glaber  BadtUph.  V.  1.  {Sau^pmi  Th.  X 
p.  60.)    iran«<  Th.  XIX.  p.  698.       I)  j€f^^9»i. 
e)  Oomp.  MuepiUi,  edit  \>j  Schmeller,  Konloh.  1332. 
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through  the  jonthM  nations,' and  fixed  upon  the  dose  of  the  first  miUennimn 
of  the  Christian  era  as  the  period  for  the  end  of  the  world«  {d)  But  neiv 
life  was  awakened  by  the  confiiot  with  the  Saraoens  in  Spain,  as  weU  as 
by  their  heroic  example.  The  stmggle  between  the  papacy  and  the  mon- 
archies of  that  period  contributed  also  to  the  same  result  The  pleasores 
of  the  world  were  principally  eigoyed  by  the  nobility  and  clergy.  An 
independent  estate  of  burghers,  if  it  did  not  always  contend  for  public 
freedom  and  justice,  certainly  strove  to  obtain  special  liberties  and  preroga- 
tives for  themselves.  In  accordance  with  both  tlfe  tendencies  above  men- 
tioned, the  female  sex  was  regarded  with  extravagant  admiration,  or  as  frail 
and  dangerous.  The  peculiar  spirit  of  the  age  was  fully  developed  in  the 
crusades.  In  them  was  displayed  the  absolute  ascendency  of  the  imagination 
and  the  feelings.  Human  life  became  so  corrupted  that  it  degenerated  into 
a  coarse  sensual  existence,  or  an  ideal  struggle  for  something  beyond  hmnan 
attainment.  All  the  ])eculiarities  of  the  European  nations  were  amalgamated 
with  each  other,  or  combined  with  the  fanciful  speculations  of  the  East.  The 
contracted  horizon  to  which  the  people  had  been  accustomed  became  much 
enlarged,  and  it  was  not  without  serious  ii]|jury  to  themselves  that  many 
walked  beneath  the  lofty  palm-trees,  (e)  This  sensuous  piety  required  and 
put  confidence  in  all  kinds  of  miracles.  The  sepulchres  of  the  East  were 
opened,  and  the  sacred  antiquity  of  the  Church  became  realized  once  more 
in  the  present,  by  means  of  peculiar  relics,  whose  genuineness  the  understands 
ing  would  no  more  think  of  proving  than  it  would  venture  to  suspect  the 
miracles  by  which  they  were  certified  to  the  fiuthAil.  Many  vessels  and 
emblems,  gradually  or  accidentally  invested  with  a  sacred  character,  received 
at  that  time  a  place  in  the  primitive  ecclesiastical  usage  by  means  of  the 
legends,  or  became  connected  with  the  old  German  popular  traditions.  (/) 
Superstition  was  especially  congenial  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  hier- 
archy made  it  subservient  to  their  purposes,  increasing  or  diminishing  it 
according  as  their  interests  prompted  them.  As  instances  of  the  latter,  may 
be  mentioned  their  opposition  to  the  ordeals  or  judgmenU  of  God^  espedaUy 
by  duels,  (g)  While  God  was  brought  down  to  the  level  of  humanity,  men 
were  invested  with  the  attributes  of  God.  Ancient  saints  were  once  more 
discovered,  and  the  present  age  felt  competent  even  to  create  new  saints. 
The  ardent  feeUngs  of  the  people  prompted  them  to  pray  even  to  a  dog,  as  a 
martyr  and  a  patron  saint,  because  he  had  lost  his  life  in  behalf  of  his  masterV 
child,  (h)  The  Mother  of  Grod,  however,  was  above  all  other  saints  tho 
object  of  chivalrous  gallantry.   But  notwithstanding  the  profound  veneration 

d)  Ahho  Abbot  Floriac  Apologet  {Gotland,  BIbL  PP.  Tb.  XIV.  p.  14t)  In  t  Tarioty  of  vays 
in  deeds  of  gift  then  made.    Comp.  Ldoke^  ElnL  in  d.  Olfonb.  Joh.  Bonn.  1882.  a  Sllfli 

6)  Ck>mp.  Fiaoldut  Mtefh^  ]>iBq.  in  biguniam  Oomit  de  Gleichen.  ErC  1788.  ThUcto,  Beschr.  d. 
Orabes  n.  d.  Oebeine  d.  Or.  t.  6L  n.  seiner  beiden  Weiber.  Goth.  n.  Erfl  1684. 

/)  CompL  G,  Gerb>etor^  Hlat.  de  la  robe  sans  coatare  da  monast  d'AigenteniL  Par.  1677. 
/  Jfara\  Geech.  d.  h.  Bockai  Trerea.  1844  .;:  GUdmntMer  n.  H.  r.  Bybel,  d.  h.  Rook  an  Trier  u. 
d.  20  andem  h.  nngenfthten  BfickeL  Dnaseld.  (1844)  8.  ed.  1840.— Der  nngen&hte  grano  Bock 
ChristL  Altdentsohes  Gedicbt,  edit  hj  F.H.v.d.  Eagen,  Berlin.  1844 

g)0(me.  VaXmtinwnllLK,eS6.  o.  11. 12.  (ifafui  Tb.  XV.  v-  9.)  Jhnoe.  IlZl  XL  ^48.  1 
XIV.  Ep.  188. 

A)  Steph,  <fe  Sorbone,  in  JSchard,  Scrr.  Praed.  vol  L  p.  12& 
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fai  wMoh  the  Ohnroh  was  held,  the  exnberaQt  spirit  of  the  age  sometimes  ex- 
ceeded the  limits  of  its  own  due  reverence.  Accordingly  the  devil,  in  spite 
of  all  his  dismal  enchantments  and  temptations,  generally  appears  in  popular 
traditions  as  a  very  poor  and  simple  being.  The  wanton  spirit  of  the  tron- 
badonrs  sometimes  ventured  to  treat  with  familiarity  the  sacred  person  of 
the  holy  Virgin  and  even  of  God  the  Father.  The  priests  themselves  in  an 
innocent  way  sometimes  made  parodies  of  the  holy  mysteries  and  offices  of 
the  Ohnrch  at  their  festivals  of  fools  and  asses,  (t) 

§  201.    Manners  of  the  Clergy. 

According  to  the  feudal  law  of  Germany  the  bishops  were  bound  to  ap- 
pear personally  with  their  quota  of  men  in  the  army  of  their  liege  lord.  On 
the  other  hand  they  were  carefully  reminded  by  the  popes  that  they  should 
devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  preaching,  and  to  the  care,  of  souls,  and 
•that  the  Church  should  abstain  with  horror  from  the  shedding  of  blood  in  all 
its  forms,  (a)  We  are  therefore  not  surprised  to  find  such  a  character  as  that 
of  Christian^  Bishop  of  Mente^  the  heroic,  learned,  and  rapacious  general  of 
the  emperor  Frederic,  who  slew  his  enemies  with  a  club,  (b)  But  even  those 
bishops  who  were  more  spiritual  in  their  dispositions  were  sometimes  com- 
pelled to  become  leaders  of  armies,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  administered  the 
Holy  Sacrament  to  their  warriors  they  were  called  upon  also  to  prepare  them 
for  the  battle,  (c)  What  was  called  simony  was  in  some  instances  only  the  cus- 
tomary tribute  given  to  the  princes  and  to  the  popes  soon  after  the  time  of 
Gregory.  Even  the  better  portion  of  the  clergy  could  not  entirely  abstain 
from  this,  but  as  it  was  proscribed  by  the  Ohurch  it  was  ensnaring  to  the 
conscience.  In  England,  Dunatan  (d.  about  990),  an  abbot  and  a  triple 
bishop,  versed  in  all  the  knowledge  prevalent  in  his  day,  so  powerful  that  he 
held  even  the  devil  in  his  tongs,  and  though  personally  devoted  to  his  own 
visions  in  worldly  matters,  so  politic  that  he  entirely  controlled  three  succes- 
sive kings,  and  broke  the  heart  of  another  who  presumed  to  resist  him, 
attempted  to  reform  the  voluptuous  lives  of  the  priesthood  by  putting  his 
monks  in  the  place  of  those  clergymen  who  would  not  give  up  their  wives,  (d) 
His  efforts,  however,  were  attended  by  no  very  lasting  results.  Damiani^ 
who  with  Hildebrand  was  a  severe  censor  of  the  manners  of  his  age  and  even 
of  the  papacy,  and  who  desired  nothing  from  the  world  but  a  monastic  cell  in 
which  he  could  scourge  himself,  presents  in  his  writings  such  a  naked  and  vivid 
picture  of  the  excesses  of  the  clergy,  that  Alexander  H.  prohibited  the  peru- 
sal of  them  on  the  ground  of  their  injurious  influence  upon  the  morals  of  the 


i)  The  bleraicby  wero  at  flnt  sealoos  agataet  these  Bporta,  bnt  gradiuily  Hhey  relaxed  in  their 
oppoaltioD,  and  at  a  later  period  attempted  to  improre  them.  J>u  Frttne^  Oloaib  ad  Scrr.  med.  et 
in£  Lat  t.  Ceryola.  Galendae^  lVio%  Mdmolrea  poor  eervlr  &  I*hiBtoire  de  la  fSte  dea  foox. 
Lana.  1751. 

a)  Dcmiani  L  IV.  Ep.  9.  Gone.  Tmx>n.  a.  1000.  c.  T. 

()  AlberL  Stadma,  p.  S91&  (Schilteri  Scrr.  Argent  1702.) 

o)  8.  Ukriel  TIta  in  MdbiUon  Acta  SS.  Saec  IV.  p.  410. 

d)  TFUHfit,  Cono.  AngL  yoL  L  p.  25780.  G.  Maimetbir.  Gesta  Beg.  AngL  L  IL  Yita  S.  Donst 
p.  Brt^orth  ot  OOwm :  Acta  89.  Mi^.  vol  lY.  p.  844  Mabillon,  Ann.  Ord.  B.  Bened.  yol.  IIL  ^ 
A24ab 
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readers.  (0)  Marriage  was  not  declared  nnlawftil  to  the  olergyin  En^bad 
and  Spdn  until  the  twelfth  oentnry,  and  in  tiie  I^orthem  kingdoms  till  some 
time  in  the  thirteenth.  Some  even  died  heoanse  they  oonld  not  endure  this 
separation  from  their  wives  and  children.  Bat  although  Gregory  sooceeded 
in  aholishing  marriage,  he  could  not  preyent  licentiousness  among  the  clergy. 
Before  his  time  this  had  prevailed  publicly,  but  in  a  less  offensive  form, 
whereas  after  his  enactments  it  was  practised  in  secret,  and  frequentiy  in  the 
most  unnatural  manner,  so  that  many  regarded  the  remedy  as  wone  than  the 
evil.  The  clergy  partook  also  of  the  &ults  peculiar  to  the  times,  and  were 
sometimes  involved  in  the  most  shameless  acts  of  violence.  (/)  But  such  in- 
dividual instances  of  irregularity  among  the  bishops,  or  of  criminality  among 
the  clergy,  which  were  generally  put  down  in  the  Ohuroh  after  the  influence 
of  Hildebrand  had  been  put  forth,  should  not  be  regarded  as  specimens  of  the 
general  character  of  that  period,  (g)  The  declamations  which  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  writings  of  that  day,  respecting  clerical  depravity,  in  many 
cases  proceeded  from  monastic  prejudices  or  secular  antipathies,  (h)  The 
clergy  must  also  have  participated  in  the  virtues  of  that  period,  for  without 
these  their  increasing  influence  among  the  people  would  appear  incomprehen- 
sible. This  consciousness  of  control  over  the  age  in  which  they  Hved,  and 
the  true  conception  which  they  possessed  of  what  a  clergyman  should  be, 
contributed  much  to  elevate  even  the  inferior  multitude  of  priests  above  their 
ordinary  position  and  made  them  share  in  the  common  spirit  of  their  order. 

§  202.     Church  Diseipline.     Comp.  §  66. 182. 

glTML  Amort  de  orlglne,  progressa  ae  ftvota  Indnlgie&tSar.  Aug,  Ylnd.  1785.  t 

By  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  act  of  binding  anQ  loosing  on  the 
part  of  the  priest  was  regarded  as  equivalent  to  an  admisdon  to  heaven,  or  an 
exclusion  i)*om  it.  Even  death,  which  sunders  all  other  ties,  was  supposed  to 
bring  men  more  perfectiy  under  this  influence.  Conscientious  clergymen  were 
often  distressed  in  the  exercise  of  a  power  which  extended  even  beyond  the 
grave,  and  eminent  theologians  arrayed  themselves  in  opposition  to  this 
error,  (a)  The  synodal  courts,  when  they  had  become  coirupt,  imposed  fines 
upon  offenders,  or  consented  that  the  ecclesiastical  penance  should  be  dis- 
charged by  the  payment  of  alms,  of  which  the  Ohurch  was  to  be  the  dispen- 
ser. Penitential  books  were  formed  in  which  a  choice  of  penances  was  pro- 
posed, and  a  kind  of  price  current  was  kept  for  all  kinds  of  crime.  (()  The 
popes  were  generally  supposed  to  possess  a  peculiar  power  of  absolving  from 
the  guUt  of  the  more  heinous  crimes,  and  they  made  use  of  this  public  con- 
fidence very  extensively  when  they  sold  complete  dbiolutum^  profesBong  to 
devote  the  proceeds  to  the  relief  of  the  crusaders.    Particular  sanctuaries 


«)  Liber  GomorrhluiiUb  Ep(x  II,  6^  0pp.  den.  ed.  Oaetani,  Par.  1748.  Life  of  Dm.  by  hla  pnpU 
Jo,  Monachua  In  0pp.  and  Acta  83.  Febr.  roL  IIL  p^  406w— Vita  8.  Dam.  acr.  J.  LadoreMo^  Bom. 
1709.  8  V0I&  4 

/)  E.  g.  LaniborL  SofuKfi^  ad  a.  106a     g)  TL  g.  Swrtor^  Innoo.  vol  IIL  p^  82788^ 

A)  With  respect  io  the  former,  see  Damian^  and  with  regard  to  the  latter,  the  songs  of  Ui*  T^u- 
Mdoara  and  Minneslngera. 

a)  PetntB  Lomb.  Sentt  L.  lY.  Diet  1&    I)  Begino^  de  dlsoi  eoe.  II,  48888. 
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a]«o  were  iuTested  with  the  privilege  of  bestowing  abBolation  on  condition 
of  a  certain  period  of  penanoe,  to  all  who  should  visit  them,  either  on  some 
festival  or  at  any  time,  (c)  A  period  of  penance  which  might  ordinarily  ex- 
ceed the  limits  of  hunan  life  might  be  accomplished  in  a  brief  space  of  time 
by  means  of  the  two  kinds  of  absolution.  Persons  who  were  in  a  high 
degree  the  victnns  of  remorse  were  required  to  bnild  a  chnroh,  to  go  npon  a 
crusade,  or  to  enter  a  convent.  In  all  cases  when  services  were  performed, 
or  money  was  paid  to  obtain  such  a  pardon  for  sin,  a  cordial  repentance  and 
an  amendment  of  life  was  made  a  prerequisite  in  the  applicant.  Intelligent 
teachers,  however,  perceived  that  the  Church  was  pladng  itself  in  a  position 
of  extreme  peril,  (d)  According  to  an  opinion  which  had  now  become  es- 
tablished, but  was  still  opposed  in  some  quarters,  a  mortal  sin  could  be  for- 
given only  in  the  confessional.  The  Church  required  that  at  least  once  in 
each  year  every  person  should  confess  all  the  sins  of  which  he  was  conscious,  (e) 
By  this  means  the  priests  became  possessed  of  all  the  hearts  and  secrets  of 
the  people*  The  interdict  which  had  been  on  several  occasions  atteippted  in 
former  times,  but  had  been  always  regarded  as  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  an 
unchristian  power,  became  .during  the  eleventh  century  a  legitimate  measure 
in  opposition  to  those  who  violated  solemn  treaties.  It  soon  after  became  a 
terrible  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  popes  by  which  a  nation  was  compelled 
to  atone  for  the  crimes  of  its  rulers,  or  was  armed  against  those  in  authority 
over  it.  When  the  Church  possessed  a  powerful  influence  over  the  life  of 
every  one,  no  people  patientiy  endured  a  protracted  discontinuance  of  eccle- 
siastical services,  and  frequentiy  they  did  not  hesitate  to  compel  their  clergy 
to  open  their  churches  for  public  worship.  Innocent  also  obtained  a  promise 
that  every  one  whom  he  should  excommunicate  should  be  subjected  in  like 
manner  to  the  ban  of  the  empire,  but  such  an  engagement  it  was  found  im- 
possible always  to  fulfil. 

§  208.    Fuhlic  Worship. 

Walafrid  SirdbOi  died  849,  de  uordlls  «t  increin.  rer.  eoo.  /po,  died  1116^  Miofologus  de  eca  ob- 
serratt  (Both  found  In  JBiUorp,  Bee  1 16e.)  J.  Bddh^  abont  1182,  dir.  offidor.  brovia  expUc.  ed. 
Cam,  Lawrknann,  Aato.  1068w  tf.  JhiranU^  died  129C,  BatloDale  div.  afBdor.  L  YIIL  Mog:  1497.  t 
and  often. 

The  We»obrunnen  prayer,  a  monument  of  the  ancient  language  and  piety 
of  Germany,  contains  an  exalted  poetical  representation  of  the  antemundane 
existence  of  God,  and  an  humble  supplication  for  spiritual  blessiugs.  (a) 
But  the  sensuous  disposition  of  the  people  was  necessarily  predominant. 
In  consequence  of  the  sensuous  tendency  then  so  prevalent,  public  wor- 
ship appeared  to  be  littie  else  than  a  worship  of  the  saints.  Preaching  was 
hardly  an  essential  part  of  the  service  on  public  festivals,  although  several 
synods  and  popes  endeavored  to  introduce  into  churches  only  those  who  were 
able  to  instruct  the  people,  and  the  popularity  of  those  preachers  who  dis- 
coursed in  an  affecting  style,  proved  that  the  multitude  were  susceptible  of 

0)  Conp.  Ome.  Xotaraik  lY.  OL  flS.    (IfaiMl  Th.  XXII  ik  1060a.) 

d)  AULardi^VbUmcl^V^    (/>««  Aneod.  Th.  IIL  P.  L  p^  06Sa 

e)  Cone.  Zateran,  lY.  a  91.    {ManH  Th.  ZXIL  jk.  IOOTssl) 

a)  Aeootdiog  to  tiae  extmota  bj  Wackemasel  (Bri.  1827.)  in  Rdtberg,  yoL  IL  p^  8UL 
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benefit  from  the  Word  of  God.  (b)  The  use  of  the  Boman  JAtargy  was 
quired  in  all  the  chnrches  as  the  visible  bond  of  general  unity.  The  Gothic 
litnrgy,  although  it  was  protected  by  an  affectionate  people,  and  had  even 
passed  the  ordeal  of  fire,  was  gradually  suppressed  in  Spain  after  the  eleventh 
century,  (c)  The  Sabbath  was  especiaUy  devoted  to  the  sernce  of  the  Yir- 
gin  Mary,  in  whose  honor  a  particular  service  was  composed  principally  by 
Bamian  (OfiScium  S.  Virgin  is)  to  be  performed  in  the  convents.  When 
Fagehanus  Badbert^  a  monk  and  (844-851)  an  abbot  at  Corvey  (d.  about 
865),  maintained  that  the  virginity  of  Mary  was  unimpaired  even  by  the 
birth  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  learned  divines  of  his  day  shrunk  from  the 
position  as  containing  a  Docetic  sentiment.  (cQ  That  every  thing  might  be 
removed  which  could  throw  the  slightest  suspicion  upon  the  virgin  pu^tf  of 
the  Queen  of  heaven,  the  doctrine  was  finally  set  forth  according  to  which 
she  also  was  conceived  in  a  miraculous  manner,  and  some  canons  of  Lyons 
(about  1140)  solemnized  this  faith  by  institnting  the  festival  of  the  Immacw- 
late  Conception,  St.  Bernard,  however,  and  all  learned  theologians  of  that 
period  were  opposed  to  this  innovation,  (e)  In  popular  traditions  many 
pleasant  things  which  had  been  told  of  the  goddess  Freyja  were  transferred 
to  Mary.  (/)  A  festival  of  All  SouU  (Nov.  2)  for  the  deliverance  of  those 
who  were  confined  in  purgatory  was  also  established  by  the  monks  of  Glugny 
(1010),  who  obtained  a  hint  from  the  popular  tradition  asserting  that  the 
gate  of  purgatory  was  in  one  of  the  volcanoes  of  the  Lipari  islands.  (^)  Some 
time  after  the  ninth  century  the  practice  extended  from  Bome  to  the  provinces, 
of  observing  St.  Qregory^B  da/y^  as  a  festival  for  schoolboys,  derived  from  the 
old  Minervan  festival.  (A)  Among  the  sacred  usages  of  the  Church  the  8a 
craments  gradually  became  remarkably  prominent,  and  the  representation  of 
them  as  the  signs  and  actual  communications  of  divine  grace,  as  well  as  their 
number  seven,  so  divided  as  to  sanctify  all  the  important  relations  of  human 
life,  were  especially  defended  and  established  by  JPeter  Lombard  and 
Gratian,  (j)  The  baptigm  of  infants  could  be  postponed  without  giving  of- 
fence. Qc)  That  abuses  might  be  avoided,  those  children  who  had  not  been 
confirmed  were  (12th  century)  kept  back  from  participation  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  when  many  other  attempts  had  been  made  to  render  the  wasting 
of  the  least  particle  of  the  divine  blood  impossible,  the  laity  were  entirely 
debarred  from  participation  in  the  sacred  cup.  The  doctrine  of  the  presence 
of  the  entire  Christ  in  the  bread  was  defended,  and  the  powerftd  infiuence  of 


&)  Con^^.  Moguwk  a.  847.  c.  2.  {ManH  Th.  XIV.  p.  908.)    Oono.  ZaUran.  IV.  a  lOsi  (lb.  Th. 
XXIL  p.  9988.)    Jacobi  a  VUriaeo  Hlit  ocdd.  c.  6e8. 

c)  Roderico  Tolek  de  reb.  Hifp.  VI,  26. 

d)  Batramni  Lw  de  eo,  quod  Chr.  ox  Tlrgfne  nstus  est  (Z>'jlcA«ry,  Spicileg.  Th.  L  p.  59L)   JV. 
WaUeh,  H.  oonlzov.  B.  IX.  de  parta  Virginia  Ooet  1753. 4. 

e)  Ant  Oravois,  de  orta  et  progreflsu  cnltns  ao  feati  immaonlatl  oonoeptas  Del  QeaetricU  La& 
1762.4. 

/)  Grimm,  Deatache  Mythol.  pp.  192,  417,  694  XX 

ff)  JoUaidi  Vita  S.  Odaon.  a  14.  iMabUl(m^  Acta  BS.  B.  VL  P.  L  p.  61S.)  Slgeb.  OmibL  ad  a.  99& 
h)  A,  Ftffttfr,  Orlgo  festi  Gr.  Hlxnst  1714. 4.    Mirus^  de  Or.  AL  et  festo  6r.  P.  IL  Hlinst  1768. 4^ 
Af&ek^j  T.  Unpr.  d.  Gr.  Feates.  Gaben.  1798w 
€)  Pet,  Lomb.  Bent  IV.  Dist  1-12. 
h)  Petri  d€  Vineta,  1.  IIL  £p.  21.    BotUger  nolnr.  d.  LCwe.  Anm.  63. 
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the  priesthood  maintained  this  custom  of  withholding  the  cnp  against  all  sub- 
sequent opposition.  (T)  The  solitary  mass  of  the  priest  was  at  first  decidedly 
reprehended,  (m)  In  the  tenth  centnry  adultery  continned  to  be  regarded  by 
the  popes  as  a  snflScient  ground  for  divorce,  bnt  the  ecclesiastical  view  of  the 
marriage  rite  was  completely  carried  out  when  it  was  soon  after  declared  ab« 
solntely  inviolable,  and  Innocent  m.  insisted  npon  the  reunion  of  husband 
and  wife,  even  after  a  double  adultery  had  been  proved.  Human  frailty, 
however,  was  supplied  with  abundant  opportunities  for  sundering  this  bond 
by  means  of  the  prohibition  of  all  marriages  between  relatives,  even  of  the 
seventh  degree,  once  such  a  consanguinity  was  very  generally  proved  when 
it  was  desirable.  Innocent  limited  tiie  degrees  of  relationship  within  which 
marriage  was  invalid,  to  four,  and  in  fact  regarded  even  these  limits  as  pre- 
scribed only  by  human  and  natural  laws,  (n) 

§204.    Monastic  Life, 

The  convents  were  regarded  in  the  ninth  century  as  the  hereditary  fiefii 
of  the  secular  lords,  under  whose  control  they  were  more  perfectly  wasted 
and  misgoverned,  than  by  the  irruptions  of  the  Normans,  (a)  But  the  ex- 
alted contempt  of  the  world  displayed  in  the  monastic  life  corresponded  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  Some  who  from  their  youth  had  never  become 
attached  to  the  eigoyments  of  the  world,  felt  the  need  of  such  a  pious  sedu- 
sion  and  fellowship.  Others  felt  the  same  necessity  after  the  agitation  of  a 
sudden  conversion,  or  that  they  might  make  an  atonement  in  this  way  for  the 
sins  of  an  irregular  life.  Simultaneously,  therefore,  with  the  newly  awakened 
energies  of  the  people,  and  the  general  movement  of  multitudes  in  favor  of 
corporations,  a  series  of  successful  efforts  were  put  forth  to  attain  the  proper 
objects  of  the  convent  by  a  renewal  and  completion  of  the  Benedictine  rule. 
The  abbots,  sustained  by  papal  privileges  and  royal  fie&,  were  &vorable  to 
the  party  of  the  bishops  and  princes.  The  popular  element  of  the  Ohuroh, 
however,  was  especially  maintained  in  the  convents,  and  it  was  through  these 
that  Gregory  was  enabled  to  obtain  his  victory.  Monastidsm,  though  fire- 
quentiy  arrayed  in  opposition  to  particular  individuals  among  the  clergy,  was 
closely  allied  to  the  general  body ;  and  on  account  of  its  exemption  from  epis- 
copal supervision  It  was  generally  in  the  inmiediate  service  of  the  pope. 
After  the  tenth  century  it  was  regarded  as  a  peculiarly  spiritual  order  (ordo 
of  the  relij^osi},  which,  however,  made  use  of  lay  brethren  (conversi),  to 
attend  to  their  secular  affairs.  In  this  way  the  larger  Benedictine  convents 
carried  on  within  themselves  all  the  mechanical  arts,  at  any  time  needed  in 
them,  espeoially  those  connected  with  masonry.  The  seclusion  necessary  for 
the  convent  was  sometimes  obtained  even  in  the  cities,  but  the  spot  best 

I)  J.  G.  ds  LUh,  de  adontlone  panla  consecr.  et  Interdlctiono  calicla.  Snob.  1778.  SpitUer^  Oescb. 
dM  KelchB  im  Abendm.  Lemgo.  1780. 

m)  Cano.  Mogwii. «.  81&  &  48. 

II)  Leo  VJZ  £p^  ad  Eberhud.  {AvmUini  AnnaL  Bojor.  IV,  2a)  Compi  G,  W.  BShmer,  fL  d.  £he- 
g«Botze  im  Zeltalt  Oarla.  d.  Or.  n.  Miner  nSchst  Nachfolger.  05tt.  1326.— Innoo.  III.  L  L  Ep.  148. 
IX.  Ep.  75.  XL  Ep.  101.    Oma  Lateran.  IV.  o.  50-63. 

a)  Epiaoopor.  Ep.  ad  Lndov.  a.  958.  &  8l  {Walter  Tb.  IIL  pi  SO.)  Cono.  Trual^an.  a  909.  a  8 
iMdnH  Th.  XVm.  p^  9708.) 

15 
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adapted  for  it  was  generally  found  in  some  beantifhl  wfldemeaa.  It  then  tt^ 
qnently  became  the  central  point  for  all  the  bnsinesB  of  the  aorroondinf 
region.  Sometimes  conyents  were  erected  upon  soil  which  had  been  stained 
with  blood)  or  some  sentimental  legends  were  comiected  with  their  g^my 
walls,  (h)  The  imifonn  of  l3ie  cloister  which  was  at  first  nearly  the  flsma 
with  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  people,  was  gradually  changed,  nntil  it  became 
the  peculiar  habit  of  the  order.  The  enlargement  or  diminution  of  the  pro- 
perty of  conyents  was  produced  by  the  same  causes  as  those  which  affected 
Ohnrch  property  in  general,  but  inheritance  fh>m  the  monks  was  the  ordi* 
nary,  and  the  ctltiTation  of  the  desert  soil  was  the  noblest  method  by  widch 
wealtii  was  acquired.  In  consequence  of  the  rigidity  of  their  rales  and  the 
sanctity  of  their  fonnders,  many  of  these  orders  rapidly  increased  in  numbers, 
and  became  soon  inyolyed  in  the  IncMudstency  of  haying  deyoted  themselyes 
to  poyerty,  and  yet  being  in  the  enjoyment  of  immense  wealth.  Monks  and 
nuns  sometimes  resided  under  the  same  roof  (monasterinm  duplex.)  The 
secret  sins  or  the  publio  offences  of  indiyiduals  and  of  whole  conyents,  are 
only  occadonally  mentioned,  and  then  ouly  because  they  wero  brought  before 
the  ecdesiastioal  courts.  Li  the  establishment  of  monasteries  the  Ghurch 
allowed  the  yarious  dispositions  of  indiyiduals  to  be  gratified,  and  only  pro- 
yided  by  their  legislation  that  these  diyersities  should  ail  be  confined  within 
the  limits  required  by  the  general  objects  of  the  order.  And  when  the 
monastic  life  had  assumed  a  great  yariety  of  indiyidual  forms,  and  ai^eared 
to  hayd  taken  eyery  possible  shape,  Innocent  IIL  prohibited  the  formation 
of  any  new  orders,  (e) 

J  206.     The  Congregation  of  Clu^y. 

BfhUoOieea  CluniaeensiSi  in  qua  8S.  Patrnm  Abbatum  Yitae,  mlncula,  acripta  rec  Pari&1614 1 
fhe  Ordo  Cltm,  was  accorately  doseribed  In  the  11th  cent  by  Bernard  who  belonged  to  it  (Yetoe 
dlMl[>L  monast  ed.  JTmrgotit  Par.  17ML  4.  p.  18&)  The  AwttqutorM  OonmutL  Glnn.  L  m.  bj  1^ 
rich,  one  of  the  order  1070,  haa  pieaenred  a  good  representation  of  aflUn  at  HSbmo.  {jyAekerpt  8pi- 
ciL  vol  L  pi  m.)—3em(mi8  Yita.  {MabiOon,  Aota  83.  B.  Y.  p.  60.)  OdonU  Yita  by  his  popU  J<h 
hanim.  (Jb.  p.  150.)  OdOonU  Yita  by  his  pnpU  Jotaaldus,  {lb.  S.  YX  p.  507.)— iS  WUhdmi  ConstL 
HiiOTangtwia.  {EurQcO,  p.  87S.) 

The  role  of  Benedict  hod  been  re-established  by  Bemo^  one  of  the  family 
of  the  Burgondian  Counts,  in  two  of  the  monasteries  under  his  controL 
Being  inyited  by  William^  Dnke  of  Aquitania,  to  form  a  conyent  after  the 
same  model,  he  founded  that  of  Clugny  (Claniacum,  910),  and  placed  it 
under  the  immediate  superyisaon  of  the  pope.  His  successor,  Odo  (927-41), 
who  had  been  a  monk  in  lus  habits  even  before  taking  the  monastic  yow,  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  true  method  of  goyeming  the  minds  of  men.  A 
rule  of  discipline  was  formed  under  him,  which,  by  seyere,  uninterrupted, 
mechanical  employments  of  a  religious  nature,  so  completely  destroyed  all 
indiyiduality  of  feeling,  that  the  ecclesiastical  and  monastic  spirit  became 
ezclusiyely  actiye  in  the  hearts  of  the  members.  Under  OdUo  (994*1048). 
who  has  been  called  the  Archangel  of  the  monks,  and  during  the  adndnistra* 

()  E.  g.  the  priory  of  the  deum  amowrmim  at  Soaen.  see  BAjfOtt  toL  XL  p^  in. 
c)  Cone,  Lateran  lY.  e.  1&  {JfanH  Th.  XXU  ^  IOOSl) 
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tion  of  a  series  of  abbots,  whose  inflexible  good  sense  never  allowed  them  to 
oot  ineoDSBstentlty  with  their  monastio  sanctity,  most  of  the  convents  in 
France,  carried  aw^y  with  the  nniversBl  admiration,  or  compelled  by  their 
princes  or  protectors,  became  sabject  to  the  rale  and  government  of  the  con- 
gregation  of  Clngny.  This  gave  rise  to  a  Oongr^gation  <^  Benedictines^ 
which  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  embraced  about  2000  convents, 
prindpaHy  in  France.  At  the  head  of  these  was  placed  the  Abbot  of  Clogny, 
always  chosen  by  the  monks  of  his  own  convent|  from  whose  ranks  also  he 
almost  invariably  selected  the  priors  of  all  the  convents  belonging  to  the 
congregation.  The  legidativa  and  supervisory  powers  were  vested  in  a 
General  Chapter  which  assembled  annually  at  Clngny.  The  very  heart  of 
the  French  natkm  was  in  the  hands  of  the  monks  of  Ologny,  until  about  the 
commencement  of  tike  12tk  centuy,  when  the  order  withdrew  from  public 
affairs  and  lived  upon  its  own  resources.  An  instance  of  a  raformation  in  the 
midst  of  ^treme  disorder  was  exhibited  in  Germany,  when  the  congregation 
of  HineM  was  establiflhed  there  (1069)  by  the  Abbot  WiUiam  after  the  model 
of  that  of  CSogny. 

i  206.    Mmwt  Orden  of  the  llth  Century, 

1.  In  the  wildemees  of  the  Apennine  mountains  were  established  two  or- 
ders of  monks,  ori^^nally  composed  of  hermits,  but  gradually  connected  with 
convents.  The  &st  of  these  was  called  the  Order  of  Camaldoli,  and  was 
founded  (about  1016)  by  the  pious  seal  of  Bamualdf  one  of  the  famil/  of  the 
Duke  of  Ravenna.  The  second  was  called  the  Order  of  ValUmbrosOj  and 
originated  (about  1088)  in  the  rigid  austerity  of  John  Chudbert^  a  Florentine. 
The  members  of  these  orders  vowed  that  tiiey  would  abstain  even  from  or- 
dinary intelleetual  enjoyments,  and  from  all  conversation  with  their  fellow- 
men.  At  a  later  period,  however,  they  endeavored  to  reconcile  this  con- 
tempt of  the  world,  and  self-mortification,  with  the  ei^joyment  of  the  vast 
possesions  aoqaired  by  the  orders,  (a)  2.  Stephen  of  Tigemo  was  unwilling  to 
be  regarded  dther  as  a  monk  or  a  hermit,  and  acknowledged  no  rule  but  that 
of  the  gospeL  With  the  sauctian  of  Gregory  (107S)  he  founded  an  order 
flubsequently  called  by  the  name  of  Orammont.  This  determined  to  relin- 
quish its  own  beloved  convent  rather  t^n  to  defend  a  Just  cUdm  by  a  1<^ 
process,  and  even  sinoerely  declined  the  honor  of  the  mirades  imputed  to  its 
illustrious  founder,  because  it  thought  such  a  reputation  would  be  prejudicial 
to  humility.  After  a  rapid  growth,  however,  it  was  powerfully  agitated  by 
disputes  between  its  monks  and  those  l&y  brethren,  who,  accor^ng  to  the 
Bule,  had  the  charge  of  its  secular  afibirs.  The  result  was  that  in  the  12th 
century  it  entirely  lost  its  independence.  (I)  8.  Btwm  of  Cologne^  the  rector 
of  the  cathedral  school  and  a  Chancellor  at  Bheims,  disgusted  with  the  die- 

a)  JtranMiM<Vlte,aer,ilomianl(JraMaLAete  8S.  B.VI.  P.L  ^S47.)  Sale  in  JToMan.  Tk. 
XL  p.  199L  Arckang,  SaMoiU,  Bomiuldliim  ft.  OKnaldnleiMto  a  Htot  Par.  168L  '\%.—GuaaMrfH 
Vitft  (JfoMK  Aeta  88.  &  VL  P.  IL  p^  S7a)  BaUariom  YaUambroMOiun,  b.  baUM  Pontlfleam,  ^id 
«iuidetn  Ord.  priTlIegils  deeonnut,  a  FvIq0iMo  Nardia.  Floe.  1729. 

h)  Vita  &  Bttphani  hj  (hrtkard,  the  7ib  prior  of  erMnmont  ( JToHiii^  ampliaflL  OoL  Tb.  VI  pw 
lOBO.   JraMUon)AAii.Ord.SlBeB.Tli.y.p).60i}    Eiat  proUxkr  Price,  OnndloioBt  {JfarieiiA  Ik 
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graceful  life  of  his  archbishop,  renounced  the  world.  There  is  a  melancholy 
tale  which  assigns  another  cause  for  this  act,  hut  it  was  not  known  until  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  (c)  He  erected  huts  for  himself  and  a  few 
companions  (1048)  in  the  wild  mountain  gorge  of  Chartreuse  near  Grenoble. 
He  was  induced  by  his  former  pupil^  Urban  IL^  to  visit  Rome  (1090),  but  he 
soon  became  weary  of  a  secular  life  in  that  dty,  and  after  refusing  the  bish- 
opric of  Reg^o,  he  founded  a  new  Oarthusian  monastery  in  Oalabria,  in 
which  he  ended  his  days  (1101).  The  order  was  not  organized  into  a  sodety 
until  1141  in  the  mother  convent.  For  a  long  time  the  Carthusians  perse- 
vered in  the  practice  of  an  abstinence  so  strict  that  they  r^ected  all  gifts 
except  necessary  food  and  skins  for  parchments.  The  wealth  they  received 
at  a  later  period  was  expended  in  the  embellishment  of  churches.  (<2) 
4.  "When  France  was  visited  by  a  disorder  called  St  Anthony's  fire,  the  order 
of  the  Hospitallers  of  8U  Anthony  was  founded  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  by 
Gaston^  A  wealthy  nobleman  of  Dauphin6,  from  gratitude  for  th^  recoveiy 
of  his  son  (1095).  At  first  it  consisted  entirely^of  lay  brethren,  but  after- 
wards it  was  composed  of  canons  under  the  Rule  of  Augustine,  {e)  C.  JScbert 
of  ArbrUsel^  at  an  early  period  a  divine,  then  a  superintendent  of  a  diocese,  and 
subsequently  a  preacher  of  repentance  and  of  the  crusades,  was  the  founder 
of  the  Benedictine  Congregation  of  Fontef^aud^  for  penitents,  especiaOy  of 
the  female  sex  who  had  once  fallen  A*om  virtue.  For  this  class  of  persons 
he  seems  to  have  felt  a  peculiar  interest,  and  therefore  fell  under  the  re- 
proaches of  his  contemporaries.  In  compliment  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven  Ihe 
supreme  direction  of  the  society  was  intrusted  to  female  hands.  (/) 

§  207.    The  Cistereiane  and  St  Bernard, 

1)  Belatlo  qnalftor  inceplt  Qrdo  dsterdenfllgi  {AvberH  MtraH  Gbron.  Cist  Ord.  Golon.  1641.  pL 
Sn.)  Senriqueti^  Eegnla,  Constltt  et  PrlTlL  Ord.  Cist  Ant  1680.  t^Ma»rigu&,  Ann.  Ctot  Ln^ 
1642.  4  Th.  f.  JHerra  Is  Nain^  Hist  de  rOrdre  de  CltMOx.  Far.  1696fl&  9  Th.  2)  Semardi  Oppt 
(Letters,  Discoones,  Poems,  asoetio  writings.),  ed.  JfdMUan^  Par.  1667. 1690.  6  Th.  £  1719.  2  Th.  C 
Ven.  1726.  2  Th.  £  Par.  1889.  8  Th.  Med.  ISSlai  8  vols.  i.  His  lilb  by  eontemporarlea:  GnUelmw, 
Abbot  of  B.  Thierry,  Gaufrsdut  and  Alanu%  de  InauiU^  Monks  of  Clairrtoz.  {MabUlon  Th.  L  and 
YLy—jreander^  d.  h.  Bemh.  n.  si  Zeitalt  BerL  (181&)  1848.  [Tr.  into  Engl  bj  Wrmeh,  Lond.  184&. 
12mo.]    J.  EOendar/t  Bemh.  n.  d.  Hier.  188a  2  toIs.    Eatiabonns,  Hist  d.  8.  Bern.  Par.  1S48.  8  Th. 

Bobert^  who  had  heen  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  by  his  mother  before  his 
birth,  became  dissatisfied  while  yet  an  abbot  with  the  comfortable  life  of  the 
wealthy  monks,  and  founded  a  convent  at  Oiteavx^  under  regulations  requir- 
ing the  most  extreme  poverty  (1098).  In  the  order  which  sprung  from  this, 
the  most  rigid  abstemiousness  waS  denuinded,  all  splendor .  in  ehurches  was 
condemned,  and  its  members  promised  absolutely  to  submit  to  the  bishop  of  * 
the  diocese,  as  well  as  to  abstain  from  all  the  ordinary  employments  of  life, 
not  excepting  even  the  charge  of  souls.  The  internal  affairs  of  the  sodetry 
were  directed  only  by  the  law  of  love ;  (a)  the  position  of  the  Abbot  of 

c)  LawwH  de  Ten  cansa  seoessns  S.  Bmnonis  In  eremmn.  Psr.  164&  (Opp.  Th.  II.  P.  H  p.  824.) 

d)  Jfa&iOL  Ann.  Th.  V.  p.  802s8.  and  Acta  SS.  B.  VI.  P.  II.  PraeC  p.  878S.  Legtnda  respecting  th€ 
Ufip  of  Bnino  may  be  seen  in  Acta  8S.  Oct  Th.  IIL  p.  4918B; 

«)  Acta  SS.  Jan.  Th.  11.  p.  16a— f  ojip,  de  ihitrib.  8.  Ant  Lps.  1787. 4. 
f)  MdbiXlo%  Ann.  Th.  V.  p.  814s&  Acta  S3.  Febr.  Th.  IIL  p.  5988B. 
a)  Charta  Charitatis.  {Manrique  Th.  L  p.  109a8.) 
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Oiteanz  and  the  government  by  annnal  General  Obapters,  were  all  modelled 
after  the  Oonstitntion  of  Glugnj,  although  the  abbots  of  the  four  oldest 
afiSliated  oonvents  gradually  attamed  equality  with  the  Abbot  of  Oiteanz 
(1119).  The  black  dress  of  the  Benedictines  was  exchanged  fbr  a  white 
cowl.  By  the  extreme  veneration  which  the  Cistercians  acquired  among 
their  contemporaries,  who  regarded  them  as  perfect  representatives  of  apos- 
tolic simplicity,  and  by  the  splendor  of  St  Bemard^s  name,  this  new  order 
was  able  to  vie  successfully  with  the  congregation  of  Clugny.  The  latter 
was  indeed  considerably  shaken  by  the  excesses  of  its  abbot,  Fontimt 
(1109-25),  who  carried  the  staff  of  the  shepherd  and  of  the  pDgrim  in  the 
same  hand  which  bore  the  sword  of  the  highway  robber.  It  was,  however, 
enabled  to  close  this  controversy  honorably  to  itself  under  the  direction  of 
Feter  the  Venerable  (1122-^6).  (b)  Bernard  was  bom  at  Fontaine,  of  a  fami- 
ly distinguished  for  monastic  piety.  Even  during  the  struggles  of  his  early 
youth  he  showed  that  he  was  by  natural  temperament  inclined  to  a  monastic 
life.  Accordingly  in  the  year  1118  he  became  a  monk  at  Citeaux,  and  in 
1115  the  Abbot  of  Olairvaux,  a  convent  founded  by  persons  belonging  to 
that  comnmnity.  By  his  entire  disengagement  from  the  world,  he  seemed 
utterly  independent  of  the  rules,  and  was  actually  superior  to  all  those 
laws  by  which  men  are  usually  governed.  He  was  certainly  highly  endowed 
by  nature,  and  in  popular  estimation  as  well  as  in  his  own  opinion  he  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  working  mirades.  Educated  beneath  the  foliage  of  a 
mighty  forest,  his  thoughts  were  continually  directed  toward  heaven.  In 
spite  of  the  general  insipidity  of  the  age,  he  was  distinguished  by  an  elo- 
quence which  was  irresistible  even  by  those  who  could  not  fully  comprehend 
his  discourse.  He  was  rather  jealous  of  human  learning,  and  so  zealous  in 
behalf  of  the  Church  that  he  engaged  in  a  sanguinary  persecution.  He  was 
enthusiastic  i^  his  efforts  to  promote  the  power  of  the  priesthood,  and  yet 
candid  and  severe  with  respect  to  their  irregularities.  In  almost  every  part 
of  Europe  he  beheld  those  whose  minds  he  had  formed  by  his  ins^ctions 
seated  upon  episcopal  thrones,  he  himself  acted  as  an  umpire  in  nearly  all 
the  quarrels  which  took  place  between  different  princes  and  nations,  and  by 
the  diffusion  of  his  highly  theocratic  spirit  among  the  priesthood,  he  became 
the  most  influential  man  of  his  age.  By  his  influence  his  order  became  so 
powerftil,  that  soon  after  his  death  (1158)  it  endeavored  to  excel  its  rivals  of 
Clugny,  not  so  much  in  humility  and  contempt  of  the  world  as  in  indepen- 
dence and  wealth. 

§  208.    PraemonttranU  and  Carmelites. 

Sermannl  IfonacM  de  mlrao.  b.  Karlae  landei,  III,  218.  {Gvib^rHf  Oppb  «d.  tPAehery,  p.  644) 
Aeto  88.  June.  Th.  L  PL  804n.  (^Iryt.  wm  <2«r  a«rr^  Ylte  &  Nork  Anta.  166&  iTti^o,  Via  de  A. 
Korh.  Luzomli.  1701  i.  BibL  Ord.  Pnemooflt  per  «/o»  b  I*a4ge,  Par.  168&  t 

Joan.  PhooMy  compeDdUula  deaoriptlo,  eto.  {Leofn.  AUatii  Bymmleta.  Yen.  1788.  £  p.  17.)  Jck 
cdbi  d4  VUriaco  Htot  Hleroa.  c.  68.  {Bongara  Th.  L  p.  1076i)  Bole  In  SoUim.  Th.  IIL  pi  18m. 
DanUi  a  Yirg,  Maria^  Bpecnhim  OanneUtuam.  Anto.  1060L  4  Tb.  £ 

Norbert  was  originally  a  canon  at  Cologne,  and  as  the  chaplain  to  Henry 

6)  Semardi,  ApoL  ed  OnlL  {JiabiUon  Th.  TV.  p^  88.)  Petri  Fm.  ad  B^pL  L  £p.  88.  lY.  Epi 
17.  YL  Ep.  4  (Blbl  PP.  Max.  Th.  XXII.)  Dlalogas  Inter  ClanUM.  mon.  et  Gist  de  diTenIs  iMoaqne 
Ord.  obeenrr.  iMafi&ne,  Tbea.  Th.  Y.  p.  1600.) 
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y.  lived  m  the  ei^oyment  of  wealtb,  with  the  brightest  proepectB  of  promo* 
tion  in  the  priesthood.  By  an  event  which  was  supposed  to  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  oonTersfon  of  PanI,  he  was  indneed  to  throw  all  these  a^de, 
and  enter  npon  the  hmnble  employmeDt  of  a  preacher  of  repentance.  After 
some  ineffectnal  attempts  to  reform  other  canons,  he  fonnded  an  order  of  mo- 
nastic canons  in  the  unhealthy  rale  of  Primon;6ri  (1120).  When  he  appeared 
preaching  repentance  at  the  Diet  of  Speyer^  he  was  dected  as  if  by  a  diyine 
inspiration  to  the  vacant  archbishopric  ci  Magdebnrg,  and  entered  that  dty 
in  the  garb  of  a  beggar.  A  powerfol  storm  of  opposition  was  raised  against 
him  on  accomit  of  his  strennons  efforts  to  induce  his  wealthy  retinue  there 
to  practise  the  same  abstemiousness  which  he  showed.  The  people,  how* 
ever,  before  whose  fury  he  was  once  obliged  to  save  his  life  by  flight,  main* 
tained  possession  of  his  body^is  though  it  were  the  sacred  paHadimn  of  their 
dty,  in  opposition  to  the  demands  of  the  monks  of  F)r6montr6.  Before  his 
death  (1184)  Norbert  witnessed  the  rapid  increase  of  hia  order  in  the  estab- 
Bahment  of  numerous  chapters  and  convents  for  monki^  and  nuns, — Berthold, 
a  crusader  from  Calabria,  who  with  a  few  companicms  had  resided  for  a  time 
in  a  cave  of  Mount  Carmel,  was  the  founder  of  the  ord^  of  the  Carmelites, 
though  his  claims  to  that  honor  have  been  denied  by  his  foDowers.  On  ac- 
count of  the  hallowed  recollections  connected  with  the  mountain  where  they 
resided,  and  the  eimilarity  of  the  habits  of  their  order  with  those  of  ElioMy 
they  have  always  maintained  that  it  was  founded  by  that  ancient  prophet, 
and  continued  untO  iliodem  times  by  a  series  of  successive  prophets,  (a) 
When^  by  the  conquests  of  the  Saracens,  the  Carmelites  lost  possession  of 
their  original  seat,  they  allege  that  the  holy  Virgin  gave  her  scapular  to 
Simon  Stocky  the  general  of  the  order,  that  it  might  become  thenceforth  the 
habit  of  an  its  members,  with  the  assurance  that  whoever  should  die  in  this 
dress  would  never  suffer  In  everlasting  fire,  (h)  Kew  possessions  were  ac- 
quired by  these  Brethren  of  omr  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  in  every  country  of 
Europe. 

i  209.    The  Trinitarians, 

JbJMNMnAtni  JtoM^AnnilMOrd.8.Tri]i.BMii.l684.    Bal«  in  iTfirtMw  Tb.  IIL  pu  aai^ 

The  vague  and  visionary  efforts  of  two  hermits,  John  di$  Matha^  pre> 
viously  a  Parisian  divine,  and  Felix  de  Vahi^  appear  to  have  been  finally 
directed  to  a  definite  object  by  Innocent  III.,  and  an  Order  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  was  established  for  the  redemption  of  Christian  slaves  (1198).  The 
first-fruits  of  its  efforts  were  exhibited  in  the  year  1200,  when  a  multitude 
of  Christians  purchased  from  slavery  in  Morocco  returned  to  their  homes. 
The  order  of  the  Trinitariana  (de  redemptione  oaptivorum,  Mathurins,  frdree 
auz  fines)  spread  itself  rapidly  in  all  parts  of  Southern  Europe.  Female 
convents  were  also  institated,  and  through  many  vicissitudes  the  primary 
object  of  the  order  has  not  been  altogether  abandoned  even  to  a  very  recent 

a)  JHipelMroeh  (AcU  88.  AprIL  Th.  1  p.  7748B.  and  in  some  oontrovenU  wrlttngs)  bas  given  tb« 
tnie  Ustoiy  in  opposttton  to  the  prolix  Yolmnes  of  Uie  Gannelltoa.  {Ifoshelm  Hist  Cent  ZIL  Part 
IL  I  SI.  McLaln'B  tzW] 

h)  LavnoH  Daa,  de  Bim.  Stochli  visa  Par.  1698.  (0pp.  Th.  IL  P.  IL) 
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paiod«  The  remdenoe  of  its  (General  (minister  generalisX  and  the  place 
where  its  general  ohapter,  composed  of  all  the  saperiors  of  its  convents,  con- 
vened, was  at  Oerfroy,  where  tiiie  two  original  hermits  were  once  visited  by 
a  white  deer  with  the  mark  of  a  cross  between  its  horns. 

§  210.     Thi  BwadliaUs. 
7fra5Mdyi^  T«l)0n  Hnmlliatonira  moDomente.  MadioL  ITSOai.  8  TIl  4 

Many  felt  that  the  religions  should  be  brought  into  more  intimate  connec- 
tions with  the  secular  life  than  the  general  Church  at  that  time  was  able  to 
af^rd.  The  commnnity  of  the  Humiliate  was  therefore  instituted  In  the 
eleventh  century,  composed,  at  first,  of  an  association  of  pious  Mflanese  who 
had  been  exiled  from  their  native  city.  Gradually  it  became  extended  over 
all  parts  of  Lombardy,  and  embraced  principally  mechanics,  especially  weav- 
ers of  woollen  fabrics,  connected  together  by  the  bond  of  a  common  employ- 
ment, and  a  love  of  pious  exercises.  All  their  property  was  held  in  common. 
At  a  later  period  even  monks  and  priests  united  with  them,  and  took  part  in 
the  labors,  the  business,  and  the  trade  of  the  Society.  Their  community  was 
tolerated  by  the  hierarchy  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  point  of  connection 
between  the  convent  and  the  world.  Innocent  III.  endeavored  to  g^ve  it  a 
definite  position  by  imposing  upon  it  the  rule  of  Benedict,  and  it  was  sup* 
plied  with  a  grand  master  in  1246.  Unally  it  became  secularized,  and  was 
abolished  by  Rus  V.  (1571). 

§  211.    Establishment  of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood, 

L  WiL  l)tr.  1, 10.  XVIII,  4«L  Ja&  tftf  Yitriaeo  c  61  PtoL  VsUronitta,  Btatnte  Ord.  hoep.  8. 
Ja  Bom.  1538.  t  EbUt&tk  Th.  II  p.  444a0.-~IL  (  Vertot)  Hist  des  GheTallfira  hospltallen  de  S.,  Jean. 
Pv.  1T2&  4  Tb.  4  17«1.  7  Th.  {iriethammer)  0«fleb.  d.  MaltheBeroid.  naoh  Tertot  Jen.  1792L  S  vobi 
PaeU,  deVarlgl&e  ed  ioitfUrto  del  oid.  dl  &  GIqtmhU.  Bom.  178t  4.  FaUctntUin,  O«0ch.  d.  Job. 
Ord.  Dread.  188&  S  vote. 

L  WiL  1)fr,  XII,  7.  Jac  (fa  VUr,  c  65.  Samardi  Tract  de  nova  mllltla  &  adbortatio  ad  mllltOB 
tompU.  (Opp.  Th.  ly.  p.  ML)  BoUten.  Th.  n.  pi  480aL  Jfllnlar,  Statntenbaeb.  BrL  1794.  1  toL~ 
IL  P.  du  P^^  Hist  dM  TempUara  Par.  1650.  Bmz.  1751. 4.  Uebem  Fniikll  1666w  4.  jyS$tt9ol^ 
HIat  crtt  et  apoL  des  Gh«y.  da  Temple.  Par.  1789.  S  Th.  4L  Aa  Bpitome :  IMe  Bitter  dea  Temp,  sa 
Jenia.  Lpz.  1790.  2  vol&  WUeke^  Geaeb.  d.  Temp.  Ord.  Lp^  1826b.  2  voIsl  FaUtMttein,  Oescb.  d. 
Temp.  Ord.  Dresd.  1888w  2  Tola.  [C.  G.  AddUon^  HIat  of  the  Knights  Tempfan,  Ac  Lend.  ISiS,  2 
ed.8L8ed.l851&] 

L  Stataten  dea  dent  Ord.  edited  hj  K  JTennig^  KonigBh.  1806.  Petri  ds  Dusburg  (abont  1826X 
Cbronkv  PmaBlae  a.  HIat  Ord.  TeuL  ed.  Ifartknoehy  Jen.  1679.  4.  Codex  df plomatlona  Ord.  Teut. 
nrknndenbaob  t.  Geaeb.  cL  dent  0.  ed.  by  </:  O.  Senne,  Mentz.  1845.— IL  DwUii,  HIat  Ord.  Eqnit 
Tent  Ylnd.  1727.  t  Joh,  Voigtf  Gescb.  Prenaai  b.  s.  Unteigange  d.  Herracb.  d.  dentacb.  Ordena. 
KSnigsb.  16278a.  4  vola. 

The  various  orders  of  knighthood  which  spmng  np  dnring  the  tenlih  cen- 
tury, were  the  legitimate  result  of  the  feudal  system  and  the  military  occupa- 
tions of  the  youth.  "When  regarded  as  an  affiiir  of  past  times,  this  system  is 
extolled  as  the  ideal  toward  which  noble  minds  were  induced  to  aspire,  but 
in  its  bitter  reality  it  was  the  ascendency  of  a  great  corporation,  whose 
power  was  restrained  by  Ohristian  customs,  and  embellished  by  the  princi- 
ples of  love  and  honor.  Duels  and  tournaments  were  always  zealously 
opposed  by  popes  and  synods,  but  the  system  of  knighthood  itself  was  sane* 
tioned  by  the  Church  because  it  enlisted  men  in  the  service  of  God,  and  for 
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the  defence  of  all  who  were  oppressed.  The  two  most  powerfiu  teudenoies 
of  the  age  were  united  dnring  the  holy  wars  in  forming  a  spiritual  knight- 
hood which  oomhined  the  three  monastic  vows  with  the  solemn  promise 
never  to  desist  from  a  confiict  with  unbeUevers.  1.  Some  citizens  of  Amalfi, 
while  trading  with  Palestine,  had  (1048)  founded  a  hospital  for  the  reception 
of  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem.  The  fraternity  which  had  the  management  of  this 
hospital,  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Christians,  took  the  monas- 
tic TOW  under  the  name  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Hospital^  dedicated  to  St, 
John  the  Baptist^  in  Jerusalem.  Rcuymond  du  Puy^  the  second  principal  of 
the  order,  to  their  former  duty  of  hospitality  and  attendance  upon  the  sick, 
added  that  of  knighthood  in  opposition  to  infidels  (about  1118),  and  this  soon 
became  the  principal  object  of  the  order.  2.  Nine  knights,  with  Hugo  de 
Payens  as  their  master  (magister  militiae),  took  from  the  hand  of  the  Patri- 
arch of  Jerusalem  the  knightly  monastic  vow  (1118),  and  from  their  location 
in  the  royal  palace,  by  the  side  of  the  former  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  they 
assumed  the  name  of  Templara  (pauperes  commilitones  Ohristi  templique 
Salomonis).  8.  During  the  siege  of  Aine  (1190),  some  citizens  of  Bremen 
and  Lubeck  founded  a  hospital  which  was  farored  by  the  G^erman  princes, 
and  under  Renry  of  Walpot  became  the  Order  of  the  German  Knights  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Each  of  these  orders  embraced  three  estates,  viz.,  Knights, 
Priests,  and  Serving  Brethren.  In  this  latter  class  were  included  not  only 
all  who  were  engaged  in  manual  labor,  but  squires.  The  whole  was  arranged 
in  accordance  with  an  aristocratic  constitution,  under  the  government  of  a 
Grand  Master,  Commanders,  and  Chapters  of  Knights.  They  formed  the 
standing  army  of  the  Church  in  the  East,  but  as  a  general  society  of  noble- 
men they  acquired  vast  possessions  in  every  part  of  Europe.  The  Templars 
especially  soon  became  independent  by  their  own  power,  and  the  privileges 
granted  to  them  by  the  pope.  So  highly  was  their  spirit  of  devotion  to  the 
order  cultivated,  that  they  became  a  military  society  of  noblemen,  combining 
their  hereditary  powers  with  the  privileges  of  the  clergy.  It  was  not  long, 
therefore,  before  they  found  themselves  in  a  hostile  position  to  both  bishops 
and  kings.  "Wherever  the  Church  in  any  way  stood  in  need  of  worldly 
weapons,  especially  in  Spain  while  contending  with  the  Moors,  and  in  Genua* 
ny  in  connection  with  the  Cistercians,  similar  orders  of  knights  were  estab 
lished  of  a  purely  national  character. 


CHAP.  IV.— STATE  OF  SCIENCE  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

§  212.    Scientifie  Education  of  the  Ninth  Century. 

Launoii  Bs.  do  scbolls  oelebr.  a  Gar.  M.  et  post  enndem  Instanratis.  Par.  16T2.  Ham1>.  1T17.  Hist 
Httteire  de  la  Franoe  par  dea  rd.  B^nMictins.  Par.  ITSSaa.  Th.  lY.  Y.  CratMr^  Boasaet,  Th.  Y.  voL 
IL  Stfele,  vlfin.  zoat  im  s&dwest  Deutsohl.  9.  10.  nnd  IL  Jahrhh.  (Tab.  Qnaitalschr.  1883.  P.  2.) 
Bohr,  Geach.  d.  rOm.  lit.  im  Carol  Zeita.  Garlar.  1340. 

The  difiusion  of  education  commenced  by  Charles  the  Great  was  con- 
tinued under  the  Carolingians  by  the  schools  established  in  the  cathedrals 
md  convents.    The  most  efficient  agent  in  it,  so  far  as  related  to  Germanyi 
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was  Sdbantts  Maurtis^  the  pnpil  of  Alcuin,  and  the  friend  of  the  Emperor 
Louis  when  that  monaroh  was  in  distress.  He  had  travelled  in  Palestine,  and 
in  822  was  called  to  preside  over  the  convent  of  Folda.  Compelled  to  fly 
from  that  place  in  842,  he  soon  after  (847)  hecame  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  and 
died  in  856.  With  great  humility  he  devoted  himself  to  the  lowly  task  of 
collecting  the  various  explanations  of  the  Scriptures  fonnd  in  the  writings 
of  the  fathers,  and  gave  a  minute  description  of  the  universe,  (a)  The  labors 
of  sdentific  men  were  principally  directed  to  the  consideration  of  the  exter- 
nal forms  of  the  Church.  In  this  kind  of  literature,  as  well  as  in  his  course 
of  life,  Agohardy  Archbishop  of  Lyons  (died  841),  may  be  regarded  as  the 
r^resentative  of  the  moderate  opposition  raised  in  the  French  Church 
against  praying  to  images,  and  all  kinds  of  superstition.  (&)  Claudius, 
Bishop  of  Turin  (d.  about  840),  a  great  admirer  of  Augustine,  presents  us 
with  a  specimen  of  the  stormy  battle  then  waged  against  the  worship  of 
imageS)  popes,  and  saints,  (e)  Mincmar,  Archbishop  of  Rheims  (died  882), 
shows  the  position  of  an  ecclesiastical  statesman  standing  between  kings, 
popes,  and  bishops,  sometimes  in  the  character  of  a  friend,  and  sometimes  in 
that  of  an  opponent,  frequently  with  great  earnestness,  but  always  with  dex- 
terity and  dignity  in  times  of  extreme  peril,  defending  the  rights  of  the 
national  Church  and  of  his  archbishopric,  (d)  Eaymo,  Bishop  of  Halber- 
stadt  (died  858),  brought  to  the  recollection  of  his  contemporaries  the  views 
of  the  primitive  Church  by  means  of  a  much-used  ^itome  of  the  Latin 
translation  of  Eusebius.  {e)  Jonas^  the  successor  of  Theodolf  in  the  bishopric 
of  Orleans,  in  opposition  to  Claudius  defended  the  customs  of  the  Church  of 
that  period,  so  &r,  at  least,  as  they  proceeded  from  a  pious  disposition.  The 
advice  he  gave  to  laymen  was  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Church,  and 
frequently  attained  the  enlarged  philanthropy  required  by  the  gosple.  (/) 
John  JScotm  (or)  Erigeiia  (d.  about  880),  who  resided  at  the  court  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  though  he  was  originally  educated  in  the  British  school,  under  the 
influence  of  the  writings  of  Origen  and  the  Areopa^te,  stood  so  isolated 
from,  his  contemporaries,  and  so  far  superior  to  his  times,  that  his  doctrines 
were  not  sufficiently  understood  to  be  condemned  by  the  Church  until  the 
thirteenth  century,  (g)    To  his  profound  conceptions  of  the  divine  immen- 


a)  Opix  ed.  CdUMintriuM^  CoL  1687.  6  Th.  C  Migne.  (Patrolog.  Par.  1S52L  toIs.  0VIL-XIL)~ 
F.  U.O,  SckwxrBf  de  Bhab.  K  primo  Germ,  praeceptore.  Heidelb.  181L  4.  T&b.  Qoaitalschr.  1888. 
P.  88.    F.  EwMtmamn^  Hraban.  Honte.  1841. 

h)  Oppi  ed.  Balm.  Par.  1661  S  Th.  {GaUand,  Th.  XIIL  ^  409.)  ffundtshaffen,  de  Agob.  vita 
et  BcrlptiB.  OlMtb  188S.  P.  L 

c)  Fragmentaln  .PZaeJI  Gatal.  teat  yerit  p.  986.  BibL  PP.  Max.  Th.  XIY.  p.  197.  3fabiUon, 
tetL  AnaL  p.  90.  Rttdabae\  Claud.  inedlL  oppw  apedmlna.  Halh.  1884  a  Schmidy,  CUad.  (Z^eitacbr. 

hist  Th.  184a  H.  2.) 

d)  0pp.  ed.  Sirmondf  Par.  164&  8  Th.  £  Flodoard,  Hlat  ecc.  Bern.  HI,  16-89.  Hist  lit  de  la 
Franoe.  Th.  Y.  p.  644flB.    Oeu^  HerkwOrdlgk.  a.  Leben  n.  Schrr.  Hlnem.  Qdtt  1306. 

«)  De  ehrist  senxm  memorla  ai  Hist  ecc.  brevlarlam,  ed.  JSoasAom,  Lugd.  1650.  Madw, 
Helmet  1671. 

/)  De  ealta  Imaginmn  L  IIL  a.  840.  (BIbL  PP.  Logd.  Th.  XIY.  p.  167.  De  InsUtat  laicali  L  IIL 
a.  88&  {ITAohsry,  SpidL  ed.  2.  Th.  L  p.  8S8.)  De  Inatltat  regie.  (/(.  p^  884) 

g)  De  dlvisione  naturae  L  Y.  ed.  Qale,  Ozon.  16S1.  t  Sofditter^  Monast.  1838.— P.  IJjort  J.  Soot 
o.  T.  Urspr.  0.  chr.  PhiL  Kopenh.  1828.  FronmlUler^  Lehre  des  J.  So.  y.  BSien.  (T&b.  Zeitachr. 
188a  P.  1.  a)  StaudenmaUr^  J.  So.  a.  d.  Wlsaenach.  sr.  Zeit  Frkf.  1S84  yoL  L  Hoek^  J.  Sci  (Bonn. 
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fiifcy,  the  world  was  one  vast  Theophany  in  different  forms  of  deyelopment, 
the  Inoamation  was  simply  the  reoonoiliadon  of  the  finite  with  the  infinite, 
the  saored  Scriptures  were  the  neoessory  terms  in  which  the  truth  must  he 
expressed,  in  adaptation  to  human  Infirndty,  and  reli^n  and  philosophy 
were  the  twofold  form  in  which  the  same  essential  spbit  was  manifested.  A 
German  poetic  eompodtaon,  (h)  in  which  the  evangelical  history  was  r^re* 
sented  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Germanic  popuhir  life,  was  a  dawn 
without  a  day,  once  all  literature  continued'  to  he  written  in  Latin,  and  sci- 
ence, eyen  when  laymen  took  part  in  it,  was  wholly  of  an  ecdeaiastical  dbiar* 
aoter  (dergie).  During  the  stormy  period  which  followed  the  suhyeruon  of 
the  house  of  Charles  the  Great,  the  more  eminent  lights  of  literary  culture 
were  either  wholly  extinguished,  or  were  concealed  hehind  the  walls  of  con* 
yenta,  where  their  beams  were  only  occasionally  yisible.  That  portion  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Christian  literature  which  Alfred  the  Great  (871-001)  saved  by 
his  sword,  and  animated  with  the  antique  traditions  of  ecdesastieal  learning, 
was  apparentiy  lost  at  his  death,  (i) 

§  218.    Fint  Michamtic  Contnrcerty, 

While  attempting  to  present  the  mysterious  import  of  the  liturgy,  Pos- 
choHus  Badbert  advanced  the  doctrine  that  the  sabstanoe  of  the  consecrated 
bread  and  wine  in  the  Eucharist  was  changed  into  the  veiy  body  of  Christ 
which  was  bom  of  the  virgin.  This  was  dedared  to  be  an  act  of  creation 
by  almighty  power,  though  invisible  to  any  but  an  eye  of  fidth.  (a)  This 
sentiment  was  opposed  by  tiie  learned  w]:iters  of  that  age^  espedally  by 
Bdbanua  Mctunu,  by  JSatramnua^  a  monk  oi  Corbie,  who  maintained  the 
indefinite  view  prevfdent  in  the  primitive  Church,  according  to  which  there 
was  simply  a  communion  of  the  earthly  with  the  heavenly,  and  by  JSH^^no, 
to  whom  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord^B  Supper  could  present  nothing  but  a 
sign  of  an  omnipresent  God.  (5)  The  doctrine  of  Fasdhasins  must  have  been 
well  adapted  to  the  popular  understanding,  from  which,  indeed,  it  may  have 
taken  its  rise,  dnoe  even  before  this  the  consecrated  bread  had  been  changed 
under  the  hands  of  Gregory  the  Great  into  a  bleeding  finger,  (c) 

Zeltschr.  £  PbiL  u.  Th.  188&  H.  16w)  J2.  JfMZer,  J.  Sa  M^z.  l&U.  ^L  TbrKridfc,  PhiL  ErlgeoM 
ex  Ipdtna  prlndpUs  dellneata.  Oott  1344.  P.  L 

A)  Ck)mp.  {ffoBB^i)  Leben  Jeso.  p.  88. 

0  AnerU  Hist  de  reb.  Alfr.  ed.  ITZm,  Oxoxl  1729.  F,  L.^,  SMberff,  Ub.  Alfr.  Mftaat  181& 
[Rob.  PmoOl,  Life  of  A.  the  Great  Lond.  1681 11  JMnhold  PavU,  King  AJfted,  At.  TnaaL  Lend. 
1858.  Life  of  A«  by  Spdman^  Lond.  184a  P.  Stelnstt^  The  Mod.  Mon.  Am!l  In  a  Lift  of  Alfred  the 
Gr.,  from  the  Qerman  of  X  K  Holier^  ko.  Lond.  1849.]    WHw^  Oeech.  Alfr.  Schaffh.  1851 

a)  De  coipore  et  sang.  Domini  a.  de  aaeramentia,  881.  the  later  edition,  844  dedicated  to  Obarlea 
the  Bald,  is  in  Marten^  Col.  ampL  Th.  IX.  pb  867.  Ep.  ad  Frndegardnm  In  BibL  PP.  Lqgd.  TTl 
XIY.  p.  764flB. 

t)  Ba^arU  Ep.  ad  Herfbald.  (JfdbiUon,  Tett  Analect  ed.  2.  p.  17.)  Ratramni  de  eorp^  et  Bang. 
Dom.  L.  ad  GazoL  CoL  682.  ed.  «^  BoOsau,  Par.  (1688.)  IHl  12.  Often  attrlbnted  to  Brigena.— ZotU 
IL  d.  yerioren  gehaltne  Schrlft  d«8  Joh.  Sa  r.  d.  Eochar.  (Btod.  n.  Ktit  1828.  vol  L  H.  4.) 

e)  PtnM  JHae,  Ylta  Greg.  11  o.  28l    Joan.  Diac  II,  41.    Pcuch.  Mad.  a  14 
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'     §  214.     Gotttchall.     Cent,  from  §  212. 

O,  Mauffu4n^  yett  ftactomm  qnl  8.  EC  de  praed  scripBerant,  opp.  et  Ihigm.  Par.  1660. 8  Th.  i. 
JTanH  Th.  XIY.  XT.— «/!  Xfneriv^  Gottescliald  et  pnedestlnatiaiiae  oontrov.  Hist  (Dnbl.  168L  4.) 
HaiLl6a.  AgalMt Gomebalk;  A  COM, Hlit SetteBo; pHwkiMttnaHMii  Par.  16B5. t  [BlbUcalSe- 
p«rtoi7,  ToL  ZU.  No.  UL  pb  886aa.  Nltamder,  Hist  of  Gbr.  BeL  TmuL  by  Jinrey,  toL  IIL  pw  47286.] 

The  ftnthority  of  Angastfne  had  conthmed  unimpaired  till  the  middle 
ages,  though  his  peculiar  dootrines  were  generally  misnnderstood,  and  almost 
nmTersally  rejected.  Gottschalk  was  a  monlc,  of  a  noble  Sason  family,  who 
even  in  his  efaHdhood  had  been  devoted  to  a  monastic  fife.  At  a  synod  which 
met  at  Mentz  (829),  he  obtained  a  release  from  his  monastic  tow,  bnt  by  the 
inflaence  of  his  abbot,  Bdlxmtts,  this  decision  was  snbseqnentiy  reversed. 
His  excited  spirit  now  sought  tranqnOIity  in  the  pemsal  of  the  writings  of 
Angostine,  in  a  removal  to  the  convent  of  Orbais,  and  in  a  pilgrimage  to 
Bome.  In  the  most  decided  forms  of  expression  he  annoimced  his  doctrine 
of  a  donble  predestination,  fomided  npon  the  absolnte  foreknowledge  of  God, 
according  to  which  some  were  elected  to  life,  and  others  were  consigned  to 
destmction.  Personal  bitterness  was  combined  with  the  aversion  felt  in  the 
Galilean  Ohnrch  towards  Angnstinism,  and  Gottsohalk  was  condemned, 
through  the  inflnenoe  of  Babanns,  at  the  second  Synod  of  Mentz  (848),  and 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  metropolitan,  Hincmar  of  Bheims.  (a)  The 
canse  of  Gottschalk,  or  rather  of  Angnstine,  was  snstained  by  all  the  learning 
of  Ratramnus^  and  the  hierarchical  authority  of  JSemigittSj  Archbishop  of 
Lyons.  On  the  other  hand,  Eincmar  defended  the  Frankish  doctrine  that 
man  was  indeed  free  and  yet  needed  divine  grace,  and  Brigena  contended  for 
the  perfect  unity  of  the  divine  decrees,  (b)  The  controversy  remidned  xmde- 
dded,  but  Gottschalk,  worn  down  by  hierarchical  violence,  and  absorbed  in 
private  reveries  by  which  his  life  was  beguiled  away,  died  excommunicated 
but  unsubdued  in  prison  (868). 

I  216.    Literary  Interest  during  the  Tmth  Century,  under  the  Othos, 

So  strong  were  the  recollections  of  classic  antiquity  awakened  in  the 
oourt  of  the  imperial  house  of  Saxony  by  its  connection  with  Oonstantinople, 
that  it  began  to  indulge  the  dream  of  restoring  the  Boman  empire  to  its 
original  form.  Hie  decisions  pronounced  by  the  various  emperors  with  re- 
gard to  the  popes,  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  speak  freely  respecting  the 
abuses  then  practised  in  the  Ohurch.  The  Arabians  had  ever  since  the  eighth 
century  monopolized  the  natural  sciences  as  the  appropriate  product  of  their 
own  civilization^  together  with  every  thing  in  Greek  literature  which  related 
to  them.  The  school  they  had  established  at  Oordova  (after  980)  excited  the 
attention  of  the  neighboring  Ohristian  countries,  (a)  As  an  evidence  of  the 
classic  education  wMoh  existed  in  the  imperial  oourt^  Eroemiha  (Helena  v. 


a)  D«  pTMdeit^  eontn  Gottseb.  Eppb  IIL  ed.  Simumd,  Par.  1641.  (Tbo  LeCUn  of  Sabanaa  are 
also  in  Jfaiuituin  Th.  L  P.  L  pk  Saa.)  Two  uiptlated  lattara  of  BaU  leapeofciiig  GoCtaeh.  (Ttkbu 
QaartalflCbr.  188a  H.  a)    Jflodoard,  H.  mo.  Bern,  m,  88.    JfflfMi  Th.  XIT.  p^  919. 

&)  Satramni  do  praad.  L II.  ( JfowowfA  Th.  I  P.  I.  p^  97.)  lUmigH  L.  da  Mb.  eppu  (/d.  Th. 
IL  P.  L  p.  61.)  ffinemar,  de  praed.  Dei  et  lib.  arb.  (lafe  sect  lost  Oppb  toL  I.)  De  trlboa  eppi  L 
Opp.  Tol  I.  Mavif.  Th.  IL  P.  n.  p.  67.)   JBH^wia,  de  pxaed.  I>eL  ( Jfau^iifo  Tb.  L  P.  I.  p.  108.) 

a)  Middledorpf^  de  Inatltutla  UterazUa  In  lUapw  quae  Arabea  anctorea  faabaamnt  Goett  1810. 4 
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R068OW,  died  about  084),  a  nun  of  Gandersheim,  may  be  mentioned.  She 
recounted  the  exploits  of  Otbo  the  Great  in  rhyme  and  in  hexameter  Terse, 
and  expressed  the  great  principles  of  Ohristianity  in  the  style  of  Terence.  (&) 
On  the  other  hand,  Kotker  Ldheo^  snperintendent  of  the  school  in  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Gall  (died  1022),  availed  himself  of  his  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
languages  to  give  translations  from  them  into  the  High  German,  (e)  SoiQufnu^ 
Bishop  of  Verona  and  liege  (d.  974),  though  sometimes  a  wanderer  and  even 
a  prisoner  in  consequence  of  the  political  commotions  of  Italy  and  his  own 
ardent  temperament,  in  bitter  and  pointed  language  held  up  before  his  cleri- 
cal brethren  a  picture  of  their  own  corruptions,  and  the  duties  required  of 
them  by  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Church.  ((Q  The  Arabic  influence  was 
represented  by  Qerbert,  (e)  In  subsequent  times  he  has  been  looked  upon  as 
a  magician,  and  perhaps  the  spuit  of  his  age  rendered  it  necessary  that  astro- 
nomy should  partake  in  some  degree  of  the  character  of  astrology.  But  the 
importance  which  the  school  of  Bheims  attained  under  his  management,  and 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  both  in  France  and  Germany,  proves 
that  he  was  not  as  isolated  and  unappreciated  in  his  own  day  as  the  Italian 
accounts  imply.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  clergy  in  general  were  by 
no  means  in  advance  of  the  age  in  whic^  they  lived,  and  it  required  no  great 
skill  on  the  part  of  any  one  to  subject  a  bishop  who  should  exhibit  his  know- 
ledge of  Latin  in  the  sacred  desk,  to  the  most  awkward  imputations.  (/) 

§  216.    Academical  Studies  in  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Centuries. 

No  sooner  was  there  sufficient  order  secured  in  the  state  and  in  the 
Church  to  afford  opportunity  for  a  tranquil  elevation  and  communion  of 
spirit  among  men,  tiian  the  exuberance  of  life  which  had  long  been  concealed 
broke  forth  in  the  cultivation  of  science.  An  appropriate  instrument  for  the 
intellectual  energy  then  awakened  was  found  in  the  recently  discovered  Latin 
translation  of  the  dialectic  writings  of  Aristotle,  (a)  There  were  still  pre- 
served some  remnants  of  a  Boman  empire  and  laws,  and  the  condition  of  the 
Lombard  cities  rendered  the  development  of  these  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance.  Accordingly,  about  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Bo- 
man law  was  reduced,  by  Irnerius  to  a  new  scientific  form,  and  applied  to 
new  relations  as  a  European  Christian  law.  (h)  For  the  cultivation  of  these 
laws  several  universities  were  established.  That  of  Bologna  was  at  first 
merely  a  school  for  the  study  of  Law,  while  that  of  Paris  was  for  the  study 
of  Dialectics  and  Theology.  In  the  former,  the  highest  powers  of  the  corpo- 
ration (universitas)  were  vested  in  the  pupils,  but  in  the  latter  they  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Doctors.    They  owe  their  establishment  not  to  the  favor  of 

h)  Ctnahuk  Ottonis  L  ComediM  saorae  VL  (Oppi  ed.  Se^unf/UUch,  Vlt  1707. 4) 

0)  Catalogne  In  J?.  «l  BaurMTf  p.  Z8ex 

d)  De  Oontemta  eanoniun.  Apologia  sol  ipdos.  De  dlaoordla  inter  ipsom  et  derleo^  ICedtte* 
Uonea  cordis  a.  praeloq.  (0pp.  ed.  BaUerini,  Vcron.  V^&.y-Enffetkardt,  ft.  Bather.  (KOeaohiohU. 
Abhb.  ErL  1882.  N.  &)    JT^ander,  Leben  d.  Bather.  (DeatBobe  Zeitach.  I  chr.  W.  1851.  N.  86^) 

0)  Comp.  $  17a  note  g.   SoapeetlDg  Gerhert^  works,  see  Boetf  Gerhert  p.  IMsa. 

/)  Vita  JMnwerd  0.  8L  {Leibn,  Bcrr.  rer.  Bmnsy.  p.  6S&)  Gompi  SaaBo  Oramnn,  L  XL  ed 
Stephan.  pw  209. 

a)  Jourdain^  Bechexohea  critlq.  snr  Tege  et  ToriglDe  doa  traductions  lat  d*Ariatote.  Far.  1819. 

1)  Bavigny^  Gesch.  d.  rum.  Bechta  in  MIL  Alt  8  &  4  toIs. 
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popes  or  princee,  but  to  the  necessities  of  the  times,  as  thousands  of  stndents 
were  drawn  together  by  the  reputation  of  some  distinguished  teacher.  Acts 
of  incorporation  were  not  sought  for  from  the  pope  nntil  a  later  period,  when 
the  yonnger  nniversities  endeavored  by  such  means  to  rival  those  which  de- 
pended npon  their  own  reputation.  The  advantages  springing  from  these 
seats  of  science,  which  controlled  the  opinions  of  the  succeeding  generation, 
were  so  apparent  that  the  popes  were  anxious  by  special  &vors  to  secure 
their  attachment  to  themselves,  and  render  them  institutions  in  which  Chris- 
tian studies  generally  (studium  generale)  might  be  pursued,  (e)  By  the  influence 
of  these  universities  science  became  generally  dif^sed,  at  least  among  the 
higher  glasses,  but  in  spite  of  the  freedom  of  its  development,  it  still  con- 
tinued subservient  to  partial  corporate  interests,  enveloped  in  barbarous 
Latin,  and  almost  exdusdvely  of  an  ecclesiastical  character. 

§  217.     jTAtf  Second  EucharUtic  Oontrotergy. 

1  Mafui  Tb.  XIX,  p.  757aa.  Adelmani  £p.  de  verlL  oorp.  et  sang.  Dom.  ed.  C.  A.  Schmidt^ 
Bninsy.  1770.  Lanfra/nd  I^  de  euchar.  Bacr.  e.  Ber.  (1068-70.)  Baa.  1923.  and  often.  (0pp.  ed. 
jyA6hery^  Par.  164&  fl  p^  880.)  Bermg,  I*  de  a.  ooena  o.  Lanfr.  before  107a  (The  edit  of  the 
Wolfenb&ttel  MSS.  made  known  by  Letstng,  and  half  finished  by  SldudUn  and  ITemMn  in  6  Fg. 
Goett  1820-29.  4.)  Edd.  A.  F.  and  F.  Th,  VUcher,  Ber.  1884.  Acta  Cone  Bom.  snb  Greg.  Vll. 
a  Bereng.  oonscripta.  {Manti  Th.  XIX  pi  761.)  Bemaldut  Const  (an  opponent  of  Berengar)  do 
Ber.  damnatione  moltipllcL  10S&  {MdW^.  Bisberer^  Baooolta  Ferrareee  dl  opp.  BcientiflcL  Vea.  1789. 
Th.  XXL) 

IL  Mabillon  de  nmltlpllc.  Ber.  damnatione.  (Analoct  Th.  II.)  Zeuing^  Ber.  Turon.  a  Ankund. 
e.  wlchtigen  Werka  deaa.  Bmnschw.  1770.  4.  (Sehriften.  voL  VIII.  p.  814s9.  Stdudlin^  annnntiatar 
editio  librl  fier.  almul  omnino  de  acrlptls  ^na.  Goett  1814.  4  Ibid>  Ber.  Tar.  {Stdudl.  n. 
JUohim.  Arohiv.  1814.  toL  IL  8t  1.)  {IT,  Budendonf^  Ber.  Tor.  ou  e.  SammL  ihn  betrelC  Briefe. 
Uamb.  1850.] 

Berengar  (after  1081),  the  superintondent  of  the  cathedral  school  of 
Tours,  and  (after  1040)  archdeacon  at  Angers,  maintained,  in  opposition  to 
the  new  doctrine  advanced  by  Paschasius,  that  there  was  a  change  in  the 
sacramental  elements  only  in  a  figurative  sense.  He  contended  that  not  the 
earthly  elements  themselves,  but  their  influence  were  changed  by  their  con- 
nection with  Christ  in  heaven,  who  was  to  be  received  not  by  the  mouth 
but  by  the  heart.  These  views  he  expressed  in  a  letter  to  his  learned  friend 
Lainfranc^  at  that  time  Scholasticus  (superintendent  of  a  cathedral  school) 
in  the  convent  of  Bee,  but  afterwards  (1070)  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  latter  carried  out  the  doctrine  of  Paschasius,  by  saying  that  the  actual 
body  of  Christ  in  heaven  remained  entirely  unaffected  by  the  change  in  the 
elements  on  earth.  This  letter  of  Berengar  being  denounced  before  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities,  (a)  his  doctrine  was  condemned  at  synods  held  at  Borne 
and  Vereelli  (1050).  Learned  friends  advocated  his  cause,  but  public  opinidn 
was  against  him.  His  doctrine  admitted  of  a  variety  of  interpretations,  and 
left  the  subject  in  the  vague  state  in  which  it  had  been  held  in  past  times ; 
while  that  of  his  opponents  presented  a  clearly  defined  idea,  and  threw  great 

0)  BulUuiy  Hlat  Univ.  Parla.  166^-78.  6  Th.  C  OmoUr^  H.  de  rUnly.  de  Parlai  Par.  1781.  7  Th. 
Hi    DvbarUt  H.  de  l^Univ.  Par.  1829.  Th.  LSavignyt  Oesch.  d.  rom.  Kecbts  Im  HA.  yoL  III 

p^  18688. 

a)  ManH  Th.  XIX.  p.  763. 
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honor  npon  the  forms  of  worship,  by  muking  the  sacrifioe  of  the  maas  a  f^ 
rious  Theophanj.  ffildebrand  was  at  that  time  legate,  and  not  only  person* 
ally  the  Mead  of  Berengar,  bnt  in  sentiment  tenant  toward  his  opioiona. 
Bat  at  the  6ynod  of  Tourt  (1054),  this  prelate  was  i^ndeDt  enough  to  eaye 
his  reputation  for  orthodoxy  by  the  simple  soriptnial  oonfession  that  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper  were  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
Berengar,  however,  was  without  saffioient  inflnenoe  at  Borne  (1069)  to  de- 
fend his  opinions  against  the  rade  violenoe  of  his  enemies,  and  finally  he  con- 
sented to  sabecribe  a  confbsdon  in  which  a  grassly  carnal  partioipation  in  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  was  asserted.  Bnt  no  sooner  were  his  feet  beyond 
the  Alps  than  he  recalled  this  confession,  with  bitter  execrations  against  what 
he  called  Satan's  seat  at  Borne.  The  controversy  was  continued  with  equal 
literary  skill  on  both  sides,  in  a  learned  eorrespondence  between  him  and 
Lanfranc,  the  keenest  dialectician  of  the  age.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  times, 
however,  was  arrayed  against  Berengar,  because  he  contended  for  a  spiritual 
and  agamst  a  sensaous  ooaception  of  Christianity.  At  a  Synod  held  at  JSotm 
(1078),  Gregory  made  one  more  effort  to  secure  indnlgenoe  for  the  oonscienoe 
of  his  Mend  by  presenting  a  formula  of  a  general  nature,  but  even  he  was 
obliged  to  give  way  before  the  zealots  who  soirounded  him,  and  (1079)  to 
demand  a  more  decided  declaration.  Although  even  this  was  subsequentiy 
recanted  by  Berengar,  he  was  protected  by  the  influence  of  Gregory,  and 
lived  in  retirement  on  the  island  of  St.  Come,  where  he  died  (1088) 
amidst  the  blessings  of  the  Church.  His  memoty  was  for  a  long  time  hon- 
ored in  Tours,  but  the  doctrine  that  there  was  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
sacramental  elements,  although  the  outward  phenomena,  in  order  to  try  the 
faith  of  believers,  remained  the  same,  had  now  obtdned  the  victory.  Tran- 
mbstantiatian  by  the  hand  of  the  priest  was  made  an  article  of  £uth  at  the 
great  Council  of  Lateran.  (b) 

1*218.    JScholasticUm.    Fint  Period. 

L.  Danaem,  Prolegg.  in  Se&tt  Lomb.  (Oppi  theoL  Oen.  ISSa  t  pi  1098.)  TW&bwftoviHi^  da 
doetoiib.  tehoL  (1666)  ed.  ^(MffMHM,  Jen.  1719.  OofiMr,  Boanet,  vol  V.-VIL  ^&«i«Mii^  nat&rL 
TheoL  dor  BchoL  Lps.  180&  RiO&r^  &.  Begr.  u.  Verlaot  d.  chr.  PbU.  (Stnd.  n.  Krlt  1888.  R  i.  |i. 
2866&)  Histories  of  Philosophy,  especUIIj-  by  Degerando^  Hegel,  Bitter,  [G.  H.  Lewes^  Dugald 
Stewtft,  Y.  CooSln,  and  C.  6.  Henry.] 

In  the  Berengarian  controversy  Scholastidsm  had  commenced  its  develop- 
ment. This  was  a  kind  of  knighthood  in  Theology,  a  natural  result  of  the 
free  power  of  thought  in  connection  with  the  absolute  ascendency  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church.  Academical  studies  were  pursued  without  restraint, 
Aristotie's  Logic  was  universally  admired,  and  the  whole  movement  of  the 
age  was  vigorous,  though  partially  turned  aside  from  what  experience  shows 
to  be  the  sober  reality  of  life.  All  these  circumstances  had  given  occasion 
for  its  existence,  and  its  whole  power  was  now  to  be  exerted  in  proving  that 
the  doctrines  which  had  been  previously  adopted  by  the  Church  were  abso- 
lutely true  in  the  view  of  an  intelligent  mind,  and  in  defending  their  neces- 
aty.    After  a  brief  struggle  it  was  completely  triumphant  over  the  Theology 

h)  Cone,  LaUr,  IV.  c^  1.  (Jfoiwi  Th.  X:^L  p.  981.)    {Landon,  ^  9^^} 
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which  had  no  other  basiB  than  that  of  authority,  and  during  its  first  period  it 
was  wholly  employed  in  giTing  subtlety  to  the  thoughts  of  the  common  mind  by 
Aristotelian  formulas.  In  the  very  commencement  of  its  course  we  find  Anselm 
of  Aosta,  the  pupil  of  Lan&anc,  and  the  successor  of  that  prelate,  not  only  in  the 
monastic  school,  but  also  (after  1098)  in  the  archiepiBoopal  office  (died  1109). 
Though  always  humble,  he  exhibited  extraordinary  powers  of  mind  not  only 
as  a  tiieologias,  but  as  a  dignitary  of  the  Ohuroh.  The  knowledge  he  sought 
was  that  with  which  faith  supplied  him,  though  he  endeavored  to  complete 
the  ecdesiastioal  qrstem  of  truth  on  the  basis  of  Augustine's  Theology,  by 
his  doctrine  of  SatisfiMllon  for  sin,  and  to  found  a  rational  system  by  his 
proof  of  the  diyiae  existence.  According  to  him,  a  recognition  of  the  divine 
existence  is  necessarily  involved  in  a  complete  self-consciousness,  and  immor- 
tality and  salvation  were  the  direct  result  of  the  love  of  God.  This  religion, 
which  had  been  wholly  lost  by  sin,  could  be  restored  in  no  other  way  than 
by  the  expiatory  death  of  the  incarnate  Qod,  (a)  At  the  dose  of  this  period 
appeared  Peter  Lombard^  an  academical  teacher,  and  (after  1169)  Bishop  of 
Paris  (d.  1164).  In  his  Sentences^  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Ohurch  is  de- 
rived firom  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  but  it  la  compiled  and  arranged  in 
such  a  way  as  to  constitute  a  scientific  whole.  This  work  became  the  man- 
ual in  universal  use  during  the  century  in  which  it  was  published,  and  gave 
its  character  to  that  which  followed.  This  distinction  was  due  not  so  much 
to  its  acuteness  or  its  profundity,  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  position  of  its  author, 
its  happy  adjustpient  of  opposite  views,  and  its  plainness  to  the  popular 
mind.  (&)  In  the  speculative  views  which  constituted  the  basis  of  its  system 
of  truth,  was  apparent  a  prindple  which  had  been  much  discussed  in  the  old 
Greek  philosophy  under  the  name  of  Nominalism  and  Bealism.  The  former 
regarded  all  general  ideas  (universalia)  as  nothing  but  abstractions  of  the 
human  understanding,  and  derived  fh>m  the  objects  presented  to  its  observa- 
tion (post  rem) ;  while  the  latter  viewed  them  as  having  their  origin  entirely 
in  the  mind  itself  (ante  rem),  or  according  to  a  tuni  of  expression  at  one 
time  prevalent,  and  introduced  for  the  sake  of  compromise,  as  that  which  is 
essential  in  every  thing  actual  (in  re),  (c)  These  opposite  views  had  a  theo- 
logical significance  in  the  controversy  which  sprung  up  between  Anielm  and 
RoacelinuSy  a  canon  of  Oompelgne.  The  latter  was  a  nominalist,  and  was 
consequently  accused  of  Tritheism  at  the  Synod  of  Sousana  (1092),  where  he 
was  compelled  to  retract  his  assertions  on  this  subject,  (d)  Kominalism,  after 
this,  wore  a  suspidous  aspect  in  the  view  of  the  Churdi  generally. 

a)  Honologliim,  Proqloglam,  Car  Deas  bomoT  (Eri.  1884)  Do  conoepta  Tliigliiali  etorig.  peo- 
ttta  0pp.  (ed.  OMrberon,  Par.  1875.)  edd.  Anedidt  Par.  1T2L  Th.  £~Acte  8&  Apr.  Th.  IL  p. 
8688a.  iJirShler)  Asaelmiu.  (Tab.  Qoartalacbr.  1827.  &  4  B.)  SlQrci^  de  As&  Proelof^  et  MonoL 
Lpa,  1882.    B«6  S 184  note  a, 

b)  Santestknun  L  lY.  Ten.  1477.  ree^  J.  AUaumSt  Lovan.  1548.  t  and  often. 

e)  J.  SataberH  PUL  Komlnallam  vindleata.  Par.  1851.  BauinQarU»'Onuiu$t  de  vero  ScboL 
Beallnm  et  Nomlnaliixn  diacr.  decretJaqoo  Ipaomm  tbeoL  (Opnaoc.  1888b  p.  SCeai  Remodelling  of  tbo 
Piogr.  of  1821.) 

d)  JocMiiU  M<m,  Ep.  Ana  {Balua,  Mlacell  L  IV.  p.  47&)  AruOmi  L  IL  Ep.  85. 41.  and  (1094) 
I«.  de  fide  Trln.  et  de  Incam.  yerbl  a  blaspbemlas  BonlinL 
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§  219.    Myatieism.    First  Period, 

Jl  Schmidt  d.  Mystic,  d.  Mitt  Alt  In  &  Entst^hnDgsper.  Jen.  1SS4  Alb.  Liebn€r,  Hugo  t.  a 
Victor,  XL  d.  tbeoL  BlchtuDgen  sr.  Zeit  Lpz.  1882.  J.  Odrres^  die  chrlatL  Mystlk.  Begensb.  188600^ 
8  Yols.  A.  Be^arieht  d.  chr.  Mystlk  In  Ibrer  Entw.  il  Ibrar  Denkm.  toL  L  EntwlcUoogqgosch. 
Ootb.  1849.    [L.  Nbaet,  Oceeb.  d.  chr.  Mystik.  Li».  18S8.] 

The  tendency  of  the  age  in  the  direction  of  the  feelings  and  of  the  imagi- 
nation was  shown  in  a  mysticism  of  a  lively  and  vigorons  character.  This 
was  an  effort  of  the  human  mind,  by  means  of  its  affections,  to  connect 
itself  immediately  with  the  Deity.  It  was  not  nnfnendly  to  the  Chnrch,  hnt 
it  was  earnest  against  the  moral  ahnses  found  there.  Bernard  discovered 
the  highest  life  which  man  can  attain  in  a  perpetual  love  of  God,  which, 
while  it  is  vigorous  in  action  and  in  self-denials,  poetic  in  its  utterances,  and 
the  source  of  all  spiritual  knowledge  of  God,  is  nevertheless  conscious  ihat 
it  is  itself  inexpressible,  (a)  Richard  of  St,  Victor  (d.  1178),  by  means  of 
biblical  allegories,  made  known  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart  struggling  for 
words,  for  he  desciibes  the  process  of  contemplation  as  one  in  whose  highest 
flights  the  soul  in  ecstatic  rapture  is  perfectly  blessed  with  intuitions  of  the 
divine  glory,  (b)  The  fanciful  nature  of  this  spirit  appears  in  the  revelations 
of  Hildegard^  Abbess  of  the  convent  of  Rupert,  near  Bingen  (d.  1178). 
Under  the  sanction  of  St.  Bernard,  they  were  acknowledged  to  be  actual 
divine  revelations,  because  the  figures  and  allegories  in  which  they  were 
clothed  were  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  her  contemporaries.  But  although  they 
revealed  nothing  supernatural,  they  contained  many  profound  views  of  the 
mysteries  of  history,  (c)  In  the  convent  of  St.  Victor  near  Paris,  ever  since 
its  founder  (1109),  William  of  Ohampeaux^  had  been  obliged  to  give  way 
before  the  more  brilliant  reputation  of  his  pupil  Abelard,  a  reconciliation  had 
been  sought  between  Mysticism  and  Scholasticism,  on  the  ground  that  the 
latter  was  represented  by  inspired  men,  and  the  former  professed  to  be  a 
series  of  spiritual  elevations,  (d)  The  profoimdly  spiritual  mind  of  Eitgo  of 
St,  Victor  (died  1141),  naturally  inclined  to  discover  the  points  of  agreement 
between  different  systems,  regarded  Scholasticism  as  an  excellent  preparation 
for  Mysticism,  since  it  intelligently  established  the  doctrines  of  the  latter, 
and  in  its  perfection  must  lead  the  soul  up  to  the  eigoyment  of  ecstatic  emo- 
tions. He  therefore  regarded  each  of  these  tendencies  of  the  mind  as  the 
complement  and  correlative  of  the  other,  (e)    The  union  of  these  distinct  ele- 


a)  Especially,  Do  oontemta  mnodl,  de  consideratlone,  de  dOlgendo  De<H  Tr.  td  Hngonem  de  8. 
Tlet  compi  |  207. 

b)  Especially,  De  stata  Inter  homlnis,  de  praepar.  animl  ad  contempl.  s.  BeiOamln  minor,  de  gra- 
tia contempL  s.  Bei\J.  major.  0pp.  Bothom.  1650.  t—LUbjisr^  Bich.  a  8.  Tlct  de  contempt  doctrina. 
Oott  1887.  P.  L    Bngdhardt^  Bich.  v.  8.  Victor  n.  Bnysbroek.  Erl.  1888. 

0)  SeMatj  (Bevelationes  8.  Ylrgg.  Hildeg.  et  Elia.  CoL  1628.  t)  Liber  dlvinoram  opp.  aimplida 
bominls.  comp.  Mattel  ad  Fabric  Blbl.  med.  et  InC  Lat  Th.  IIL  ed.  Patav.  ^  268sa.~C.  Meinstg, 
de  &  HUd.  Tita.  (Comm.  8oc  Oott  Th.  XIL  Class,  blst  et  ph.)  J.  K.  Jkthl,  d.  b.  Hlld.  Mains.  188S. 
Obrrea,  vol.  L  p.  286eB.  II.  p.  210s. 

d)  SehlosMTf  Abh.  zn  Vincent  y.  Beanyals*  Handb.  Frk£  1819.  yoL  II. 

e)  Especially,  de  sacramentls  chr.  fidei  L  II.  Opp.  Bothom.  1643. 8  Th.  £  According  4o  the  proolb 
adduced  by  Lisbntr.  (Btnd.  n.  Erlt  1881.  part  2.  p.  2548s.)  the  Traetatns  theol.  ascribed  to  Hlldebert 
(HUdeb.  Opp.  ed.  B^ugmidre^  Par.  1708L  £)  contains  nothing  except  the  first  foor  books  of  Hugo's 
gumma  8ontentt 
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ments  of  the  age  aft^  all  never  became  a  prominent  result,  for  even  Hugo^e 
sncoessor,  Bichard,  declared  decidedly  in  favor  of  Mysticifim,  and  Walter  of 
St,  Victor  (1180),  who  had  studied  under  Richard,  assailed  the  most  celebra- 
ted leaders  of  the  French  Scholastic  party  as  sophiats  and  heretics.  (/)  He 
defended  Mysticism  without  really  being  a  Mystic,  but  John  of  Salisbury^  a 
faithful  companion  of  Becket,  and  who  became,  after  the  assassination  of  that 
prelate,  a  bishop  of  Chartres  (d.  1182),  stood,  like  one  conversant  with  Ro- 
mans and  Greeks,  in  an  entirely  different  position.  It  is  true  that  he  justi- 
fied philosophy  on  account  of  its  general  utility  for  moral  purposes,  but 
honestly  exposing  his  pride  of  on  empty  knowledge  to  the  ridicule  of  his 
contemporaries,  he  predicted,  as  a  warning  to  others,  that  Scholastioism,  in 
the  course  of  its  scientific  investigations,  would  lose  the  truth.  (<f) 

§  220.    Abelard,  1079-1142. 

L  Letters  of  Abelftrd  and  HelolM,  especially  Ep.  L  In  the  fialts  De  historta  oalamltatmn  snaram, 
with  notes  by  J>u  CHmm,  Introduetio  ad  TheoL  L  III.  Incomplete.  {^Aba^  et  UeL  0pp.  ed.  ^m- 
hoite^  Par.  iei6L  4)  TheoL  chr.  L  Y.  {MarUne  Thea.  Aneod.  Th.  Y.  p.  1150.)  Ethlca  s.  L.  sdto  t« 
Ipaam.  (PeaM,  Aneed.  t.  UL  P.  II.  p.  827.)— Dial  Inter  Philos.,  Jndaeam  et  Christian,  ed.  Bheln^ 
vMldf  Ber.  1881.  Sic  et  non.  Dialectiea.  (and  dlaleedeal  fragments  In:  Oayrages  inMits  WAlHiard 
pablids  par  Victor  Ccutin^  Par.  188&  4)  Bio  et  Non.  Primum  Integram  edd.  R  L.  ff«nk6  et  G,  & 
Lindenkohlf  Marh.  1851.  From  his  school :  Abtuk  Epitome  TheoL  chr.  ed.  Rhtinwald,  Ber.  1885. 
[Ahallardi  et  HeL  Eppw  Oxon.  1728.  &  Lettres  d*Ab.  et  HeL  tradnlts  snr  les  tnannscrlts  de  la  blb- 
Uoth.  royal  p.  B.  Oddoul,  pr6c6dte  d'on  Essal  hist  p.  M.  et  Mme  €M9oit  Par.  1689.  S  yols.] 

IL  OwoatM,  Tie  de  P.  Abb  et  H6L  Par.  (1720)  172a  3  Th.  Hist  lit  de  la  Fr.  Th.  XIL  p.  8ft.  e29aBU 
J.  Beringlon,  Hist  of  the  lives  of  Ab.  and  HoL  Arom  1079-1168,  with  tho  Letters  fh>m  the  ColL  of 
Amboise.  Birming.  1788.  4  Schlattsr,  Ab.  n.  Doldn,  Leben  e.  Sch warmers  u.  e.  PLIL  Ooth.  1807. 
tT,  If.  F.  Fr«rich»,  de  Ab.  doct  dogm.  et  mor.  Jen.  1727.  Coutin^  Introduction  to  his  edition. 
J.  J>.H,  Ooldhom,  de  sommla  prindplis  TheoL  Ab.  Lpa.  1886L  JT.  A.  Zmoald,  de  0pp.  Ab.  qoae 
Cousin  ed«  Heldelb.  188^.  4  Frandk,  Beitr.  lu  WOrdlg.  Ab.  (TaU  Zcitschr.  184a  H.  4)  M,  Ca- 
rUrs,  Ab.  u.  HeL  Olees.  1844  J,  L.  Jacdbt^  Ab.  u.  HeL  BrL  1850.  F.  Braun,  de  Ab.  Ethics.  Harb. 
1858.  [(?.  W,  Wighlt  The  Bomanoe  of  Ab.  and  HeL  New  Toric  1858.  12.  Bohrlnger^  Church  of 
Christ  and  its  Witnesses,  in  last  yoL  1854] 

In  its  Opposition  to  Scholasticism,  Mysticism  found  its  most  distinguished 
antagonist  in  Ahelard.  His  reputation  in  the  schools  was  more  hrilliant,  his 
spirit  more  liberal,  his  familiarity  with  the  ancient  Boman  writers  more  inti- 
mate, and  his  independence  of  the  ecclesiastical  fathers  greater,  than  that  of 
any  of  his  associates  of  the  scholastic  party.  He  regarded  the  principle,  that 
nothing  is  to  be  believed  which  is  not  understood,  as  the  primary  maxim  of 
that  school.  This  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  reason,  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Church  in  matters  of  faith, 
which  was  equally  sustained  by  Ahelard,  produced  an  obvious  incongruity  in 
his  fundamental  principles.  Even  in  his  youth  he  took  delight  in  vanquish- 
ing the  most  renowned  teachers  of  that  period  by  his  dialectic  skill.  He 
taught  (after  1115)  on  Mount  St.  Gcneviove,  and  became  the  most  celebrated 


f)  Contra  noras  haereMSi  quas  Sopblatae  Abaelardus,  Lombardos,  Petrus  Pictav.  et  Gllber- 
tos  Porretan.  llbris  sent!  snamm  aouunt    Generally  called:  Conara  quatnor  labyTlntboe  OaUiae 
Xxtracts  in  Bulael  H.  Unir.  Paris.  Th.  IL  p.  890.  402.  562. 6298s.   A.  Flanck,  IL  d.  Bchr.  d.  Walth 
▼.  8.  Y.  (Stud.  a.  Krtt  1844  H.  4) 

g)  PoliorattcQS  &  de  nugis  oarialium  et  yestigUs  philosopher.  L  YIIL  Lngd.  1680.    Metaloglcui^ 
1.  IV.  Jb.  16ia  Epp.  80&  (BibL  PP.  max.  ¥oL  XXIIL  p.  242.)— 221  B«uUr,  Joh.  t.  Salisb.  Bw 
)liul342. 
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instraotor  in  philosophy  and  theology  then  in  Paris.  It  was  there  that  he 
found  the  highest  rapture  and  the  deepest  grief  in  his  love  of  Heloise.  Her 
lofty  spirit  scorned  to  hecome  the  wife  of  Ahelard,  for  she  thought  snch  a 
connection  inoompatihle  with  his  attainment  of  those  ecclesiastical  dignities 
which  she  regarded  as  his  proper  right.  Even  this  hope  her  relatives 
attempted  to  haffle  hy  an  act  of  most  shamefol  atrocity  (1119).  Ahelard 
then  took  refuge  from  the  world  in  the  convent  of  St.  Denys,  where  in  an 
earnest  penitential  spirit  he  was  gradually  enahled  to  praise  God  for  the 
chastisements  which  he  had  endured.  Heloise  was  induced  solely  by  her 
attachment  to  him  to  take  tiie  veiL  Oompelled  to  return  to  his  station  as  an 
instructor  by  the  solicitations  of  the  academical  youth,  he  was  opposed  by 
the  combined  jealousy  of  the  Scholastics  and  the  hatred  of  the  Mystics.  At 
a  synod  held  at  Sousans  (1121),  at  which  a  legate  presided,  his  *'  Introduc- 
tion to  Theology'*  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  as  an  infidel  representation 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  he  himself  was  sentenced  unheard  to 
be  confined  in  a  very  retired  convent.  But  such  severe  ill-treatment  only 
increased  the  sympathy  of  the  people  with  him,  and  he  was  soon  after  per- 
mitted by  the  legate  to  return  to  St  Benys.  When,  however,  he  was  per- 
secuted by  the  monks  on  account  of  his  discovery  that  Dionysius  of  Paris 
was  not  the  Areopagite,  he  betook  himself  to  a  wilderness  near  Nbgent,  Im- 
mense multitudes  followed  him  to  this  retreat  that  they  might  listen  to  his 
instructions,  and  in  a  forest  they  constructed  a  multitude  of  huts,  and  a  temple 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Spirit,  the  Comforter.  When  threatened  with  new 
persecutions,  he  committed  this  Paraclete  to  the  care  of  Heloise  as  its  abbess, 
and  consented  to  become  the  abbot  of  the  convent  of  St.  Gildas  at  Buits,  in 
Brittany,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  (1126).  Here  for  ten  years  he  strug- 
gled unsuccessfully  to  establish  monastic  discipline,  when  he  gave  up  the 
attempt  and  returned  to  give  lectures  once  more  as  a  professor  in  Paris. 
There  he  was  opposed  by  a  crowd  of  enemies  under  the  direction  of  St,  Ber- 
nard. A  catalogue  of  alleged  heresies  was  extracted  from  his  writings,  many 
of  which  were  contrary  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  instruction  in  the  Church, 
or  would  admit  of  inferences  inconsistent  with  the  orthodox  creed.  The  real 
controversy  related  to  the  subject  of  Scholasticism  itself,  which  was  accused 
of  desecrating  divine  mysteries  by  its  daring  attempts  at  analyds.  (a)  The 
spirit  of  Ahelard  was  now  broken,  and  when  his  writings  were  condemned 
at  a  synod  held  at  Sens  (1140),  he  appealed  to  the  pope,  by  whom  he  was 
doomed  on  Bernard's  representation  to  a  perpetual  confinement  in  a  con- 
vent, (h)  An  asylum  was  finally  secured  for  him  by  Peter  of  Clugny^  and 
when  he  died  the  body  of  her  friend  was  committed  to  the  hands  of  He- 
loise (c)  as  an  offering  richly  adorned  by  God  himself  in  behalf  of  mental 
freedom,  not  only  in  the  literary  but  in  the  social  world.  It  is  difficult  to 
tell  whether  he  was  most  beloved  or  hated  by  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

*  a)  Semardi  Bp,  IBS.  ad  Gardioales.  188.  tA  Innoa  Tr.  d«  orrorlb.  Ab.  ad  Innoc.  (0pp.  Th.  IT. 
p.  114)    Alflo  with  the  Index  XIX.  capltnL  in  the  voifca  of  Abelud. 

I)  Documents  of  Synod,  sent  to  the  pope  by  Barnard,  Ep.  870.  Ahelard's  ApoloKT  ^  oppodUon 
to  Bernard  in  his  Ep.  80.  (0pp.  p.  880m.)  Batlraa  respecting  the  Synod  and  St  Bernaid  by  fiarm' 
jgariuM  ScholasUeuSj  Apologet  pro  maglatro  o.  Bernard.  (Abaelardi  0pp.  p.  802n.) 

c)  Petri  Yen.  Ep.  ad  HeL  J2eioi9ta«  ad  Fetrnm.  {AbaA  0pp.  p^  887ss.) 
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§  221.     The  Sacred  Scriptures, 

Many  works  upon  the  Scriptures  were  written  by  persons  belonging  to  the 
oiroles  of  the  Mystics  and  the  Scholastics,  but  although  they  exhibited  a  high 
degree  of  mental  acnteness  and  sprightliness,  they  displayed  an  entire  want 
of  a  proper  conception  of  the  peculiarities  of  ancient  times.  Thongh  these 
peculiarities  were  not  unknown  to  the  authors,  they  nevertheless  received  a 
deep  coloring  from  the  outward  relations  of  the  modem  world,  and  yet  were 
represented  as  a  tradition  from  the  past.  An  abundant  literature  was  also 
formed  around  the  sacred  writings.  In  her  Pleasure  Garden,  Herrad^  the 
Abbess  of  Landsperg  (about  1175),  has  contrived  to  weave  into  the  scrip- 
tural history  a  general  summary  of  all  secular  knowledge,  (a)  All  kinds 
of  literature  are  full  of  allusions  to  something  in  the  Bible.  But  although 
the  Jews  were  induced  by  their  Arabic  learning  to  investigate  the  He- 
brew text,  the  Scriptures  were  interpreted  by  ecclesiastical  writers  with- 
out any  important  aid  from  a  knowledge  of  other  languages.  The  vari- 
ous manuscripts  of  the  Yulgate  differed  widely  from  each  other.  The  glosses 
of  Walafrid  Straho  (849)  and  Anselm  of  Loan  (d.  1117),  were  generally  used, 
although  they  were  nothing  but  verbal  definitions  and  paraphrases  derived 
from  the  ecclesiastical  fathers,  (h)  In  the  more  extended  commentaries,  four 
different  senses  were  presupposed  in  every  scriptural  passage ;  the  historioal 
meaning  was  regarded  only  as  the  vestibule  to  the  sanctuary,  and  whatever 
life  appeared  was  expended  in  the  play  of  allegorical  interpretations.  Bit' 
perty  Abbot  of  Deute  (d.  1185),  endeavored  to  re-establish  all  theology  upon 
the  basis  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  the  great  Book  through  which  God  has 
intelligently  presented  the  way  of  salvation  to  aU  nations,  (c)  When  the 
Slaves  endeavored  to  retain  the  use  of  their  own  national  language  in  their 
religious  worship,  they  were  opposed  by  Cfregory  VIL  (1080),  who  was  the 
first  that  ventured  to  censure  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular 
tongue,  and  justified  this  opposition  by  a  reference  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
primitive  Church.  (<0 

§  222.     Commencement  of  a  National  Literature  in  the  Twelfth  Century, 

A  faint  reflection,  of  the  ancient  national  glory  long  remained,  almost  en- 
tirely unaffected  by  the  influence  of  Ohristianity,  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
and  was  exhibited  in  the  German  epic  poetry.  This  finally  received  a  per- 
manent written  form  during  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  composition  called 
Th^  Niebelungen.  (a)  The  popular  fable  of  the  Oourt  of  the  Beasts  was  a 
pleasant  representation  of  human  society  among  a  people  conversant  with 
the  simple  life  of  the  forest.  As  this  story  had  already  been  to  some  extent 
similarly  applied  by  some  of  his  predecessors,  it  was  formed  by  a  monk  of 
Clugny  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  into  the  fkble  of  Reinardue^ 


a)  Hortns  delleianimf  a  manascript  with  xx^lnlatxireB  in  the  Lib.  at  Strasbnrg.  Engdhardi^  Her* 
rad  ▼.  Lb  Q.  ihr  H.  della  Stattg.  1818L 

I)  WtOaJHdi  Olossa  ordlnarU  In  Biblia.  (Opp.  Par.  1898. 2  Tola  In  tho  Patrol  od.  ITi^n^  toI 
CXIIL)    Antimi  OkwBa  InterHncariB.  Baa.  1602.  C  and  often. 

c)  RuperH  TSMUmU,  0pp.  Mag.  1681.  S  Th.  £     <f)  Gr^.  L  VIL  Ep.  11.  .     . 

a)  (The  Fall  of  the  Niebelnngen,  dee.  tnuuL  by  IT.  X,  LetUotn^  Load.  186a]  i 
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which  contained  an  ironical  satire  upon  the  gluttony  of  the  monks,  and  thf 
avarice  of  the  popes,  (b)  Independent  of  the  clergy,  and  yet  in  the  midst 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  first  Orusades,  sprung  up  the  Joyous  art  of  the 
Tr<nthad(ntr8.  With  pasdonate  zeal  it  entered  into  all  the  discussions  of  the 
age,  and  though  its  inspirations  were  sometimes  employed  in  sin^ng  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  Ohurdh,  it  was  at  other  times  equally  fefuiess  in  opposing  the 
had  practices  of  the  hierarchy,  and  was  always  independent  of  ecclesiastical 
control;  (c)  The  Suahian  minnesingers^  the  nightingales  of  the  middle  ages, 
near  the  dose  of  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century  began  to  eing  of  earOily 
love,  joy,  and  sorrow.  The  ordinary  feelings  with  which  men  regarded  the 
Blessed  Virgin  were  transferred  by  these  minstrels  to  the  whole  female  sex.  (d) 
Walter  of  the  Vogelweide  penetrated  far  into  the  mysterious  emotions  of  genu- 
ine Ohristianity,  and  yet  confessed  with  childlike  candor  that  he  found  in  his 
heart  nothing  like  love  toward  his  enemies.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the 
spirit  of  a  real  German,  he  set  himself  in  opposition  to  all  priestly  dissimula- 
tion and  the  unrighteous  ban  which  the  pope  had  imposed  upon  his  country. 
A  vivid  picture  of  the  Crusades  is  presented  in  the  legends  and  songs  relat- 
ing to  the  expedition  of  Charles  the  Great  into  Spain.  In  these  poems  that 
monarch,  who  is  called  pre-eminently  the  servant  of  God,  with  his  twelve 
paladins,  are  described  as  exposing  their  bodies  to  the  most  imminent  perils 
for  the  benefit  of  their  souls.  Instead  of  the  treasures  of  the  Niebel- 
ungenlied  with  its  heathenish  spirit,  we  now  have  the  story  of  the  San 
Graal.  The  knightly  epic,  however,  when  it  became  fblly  developed,  was 
not  much  pervaded  by  the  ecdeaiastical  spirit.  The  meditative  Wolfram 
of  IkcTtenhach,  in  his  poem  of  the  Farzival,  enters  indeed  into  the  proper 
ideas  of  the  Church,  distinguishes  between  the  ideal  and  the  actual,  and 
describes  the  expiations  and  the  external  holiness  which  are  necessary 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  higher  life,  but  what  he  describes  is  not  an  eccle- 
siastical expiation,  and  the  guardians  of  his  sanctuary  are  not  priests,  but 
holy  knights  and  a  divinely  o<msecrated  king.  The  luminous  Godfrey  pf 
Strashurg  in  his  Tristan  described  the  sumptuous  life  of  the  court,  in  which, 
totally  regardless  of  the  decisions  of  the  Church,  the  eternal  rights  of  the 
heart  were  treated  as  inviolable,  even  when  opposed  to  what  was  then  called 
the  sacrament  of  marriage,  {e)  As  early  as  the  time  of  the  Othos,  laymen 
generally  scorned  the  cultivation  of  every  kind  of  science,  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century  the  clergy  entirely  renounced  the  study  of  all 
literature  in  the  language  of  the  people.  The  general  result  of  all  the  influ- 
ence of  this  age  was,  that  the  clergy  entirely  lost  the  monopoly  they  had  pre- 
viously possessed  in  the  mental  cultivation  of  the  people.  (/)  Hence,  at  the 
same  time  with  the  ecclesiastical  sciences,  a  species  of  poetry  was  formed, 
dictated  solely  by  those  feelings  which  exist  in  every  human  bosom.  It  was 
not,  however,  a  poetry  altogether  popular  in  its  character,  for  it  was  highly 


b)  Omyrintu^  Oeecb.  d.  poet  Nation.  Lttentnr.  yoL  L  p.  lOta. 

c)  The  pertionlazB  In  MiOot^  Beyaouztl  n.  nsaenn  Diets. 

d)  a  Bartheit  Oppoe.  gegen  die  Hlersrotaie.  Waltfaer  v.  d.  Y.  (Zeitsoh.  t  hlai  Th.  181S.  H.  8.) 
^  The  partlonlan  in  Gdma,  Lachmann,  Orlmm,  Oervinna,  and  Hagen. 

/)  Comp.  ff.  Im>,  t.  6,  aieben  Yrumichelten.  (Hal)  1S89L 
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artificial,  and  adapted  only  to  the  chiyalrons  tastes  of  the  knights.  The 
most  brilliant  exhibitions  of  its  power  were  presented  at  the  court  of  the 
Hohenstanfens. 


CHAP,  v.— EXTENSION  OF  THE  EOMAN  OATHOHO  OHUROH. 

Adam.  Brenk  (f  170.)  J^fvtd.  de  dta  Daniae  et  reUqnarnin,  qiuto  tmns  Dtolam  sont,  ngtonnm 
lutarBi  morlb.  «i  xeL  «cL  FaiMc.  Hunt.  1706L  t 

§  223.    The  Holy  Anagar.    801-865. 

L  AktteroT  Ani^ar  and  the  Life  of  8t  Willabad.  (/VrAi  Tb.  IL  p.  878.)  YitAAntkarU  hj 
his  folIow«r  BimberL  (Ed.  DaMmanr*  in  ParU  Th.  IL  p.  688.)  Life  of  S.  Willehad  and  S.  Ansgw, 
aebers.  zo.  Anm.  y.  Oaraten  Mi^gaea^  Brm.  182&  B.  AoBkarli  Plgmenta.  Written  Trlth  the  assist- 
ance of  Lappanbvrg^  Hamb.  1844. 

IL  Jl  a  ZrtfM,  8.  Anflgar.  Alton.  1S28L  F.  A,  Knmmaeher,  B.  Anqgar.  alte  v.  neue  Zeit 
Brem.  18S8.  M.  Beuierdahi^  An^  o.  d.  Anfluigwpnnkt  d.  Gbr.  in  Behwed.  from  ^e  Swedish  by 
May«rh(^,  BrL  1887.  F.  O.  Krafft^  Narr.  de  Ansg.  aqailonarinm  gdntlom  Apost  Hamb.  1840.  4. 
<r.  H.  KUpp^  Lebensbeochr.  d.  Enb.  Anag.  Brem.  184Si  [Dlplomatarlnm  Nonregicnm,  ed.  bj 
d  Lanff4  and  CL  IL  Ungar^  to  bo  in  10  rola.,  bat  only  the  Ist  part  in  1849,  and  the  2d  in  1863,  are 
yet  pabL  ChriatlaBla.  4to.] 

The  Danish  prince  Earald  having  obtained  the  throne  of  his  ancestors 
by  the  assistance  of  Lonis  the  Pions,  after  a  long  contest  with  his  competi- 
tors, became  a  willing  instrmnent  by  which  the  policy  of  the  Frankish 
monarch  might  be  carried  ont  in  his  own  oonntry.  .  He  was  baptized  in  the 
city  of  Mentz  (826),  and  bis  followers  were  delighted  with  the  splendid  gifts 
conferred  on  them  by  the  sponsors.  On  his  retnm  to  Jutland,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Ansgar^  a  monk  6f  Corvey,  who  had  been  induced  by  his  religiotui 
feelingB  and  a  vision  of  Ohrist,  to  consecrate  himself  to  the  work  of  convert- 
ing the  heathen.  The  archbishopric  of  Ecmbrtrg  was  fonnded  for  him  by 
Lonis  the  Pions  with  the  papal  consent  (8S1),  for  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Northern  conntries.  As  this  city  was  soon  after  pillaged  by 
pirates,  from  whose  ravages  nothing  was  saved  by  Ansgar  but  some  relics, 
his  archbishopric  was  attached  by  the  G^erman  king  and  the  pope  to  the 
bishopric  of  Bremen  (849).  Having  been  appdnted  ^e  papal  legate  and  the 
imperial  ambassador  for  the  northern  nations,  Ansgar  resided  in  this  latter 
city,  and  possessed  an  influence  among  those  people  which  prepared  the  way 
for  his  sabseqneQt  efforts  in  Jutland  and  Sleswio.  He  was  not,  indeed,  very 
seriously  opposed  in  his  labors,  except  by  the  indififerenoe  of  the  people. 
This  he  endeavored  to  overcome  by  obtaining  possession  of  heathen  children^ 
and  by  ransoming  those  persons  who  had  been  carried  into  captivity,  and 
training  them  to  be  future  missionaries.  On  his  first  mission  to  Sweden 
(829),  he  found  some  germs  of  Christianity  already  existing  there,  and  by 
the  favor  of  the  court  he  was  permitted  to  plant  some  ftarther  seeds  of  the 
gospel  among  the  people.  These,  however,  were  soon  after  entirely  de- 
stroyed in  a  popular  insurrection.  His  second  visit  to  that  country  (85^  was 
more  suocessfol,  since  the  proclamation  of  the  new  Mth  was  then  tolerated 
by  the  people  and  their  gods,  on  account  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
(rod  of  the  Christians  to  those  who  went  to  sea.    He  was  often  discovered 
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by  Beimbert  in  tears,  because  he  was  not  regarded  by  his  Lord  worthy  ot 
the  martyrdom  whioh  he  supposed  had  been  promised  him. 

1 224.     German  Nations  of  the  North. 

The  fonndation  which  had  been  laid  by  Ansgar  in  Denmark  was  protected 
and  enlarged  by  the  influence  of  the  Saxon  emperors,  although  it  was  viewed 
with  great  dislike  by  many  as  the  religion  of  their  national  enemies.  The 
cause  of  Christianity,  however,  gained  new  strength  by  the  continuance  of 
their  connection  with  the  Normans.  This  people,  ever  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  tenth  century,  had  obtdned  possessions  by  conquest  in  England 
and  France,  and  had  adopted  the  faith  as  well  as  the  higher  civilization  of 
the  conquered  nations.  The  triumph  of  the  new  religion  was  finally  secured 
through  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Danish  kings.  Canute  the  Great 
secured  the  union  of  Denmark  with  England,  and  the  reconciliation  of  the 
two  nations  by  tht  establishment  of  the  Church  among  the  Danes ;  and 
while  he  was  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Borne  (1027),  in  accordance  with  his  pre- 
vious stipulations,  it  was  connected  with  the  Roman  Church,  (a)  By  means 
of  persons  sent  forth  from  Bremen,  Christianity  continued  to  extend  itself 
in  Sweden,  and  though  at  first  its  progress  was  slow,  it  was  without  opposi- 
tion, and  connected  with  many  harmless  heathen  customs.  Alms  and  fiists 
were  vowed  to  the  Lord  Christ  by  a  city  in  lime  of  distress,  though  it  was 
still  in  a  state  of  heathenism.  The  drinking  horns  of  heathen  chie&  were 
not  unfrequently  emptied  to  the  health  of  Christ  and  of  the  archangel 
Michael.  The  series  of  Christian  kings  commenced  with  Olaf  Sehoosihmig 
(1008),  but  the  temple  of  Odin  at  TJpsala  was  not  destroyed,  until,  after  a 
sanguinary  contest,  it  was  levelled  with  the  ground  by  King  Inge  (1075).  (h) 
The  gospcd  was  conveyed  to  Norway  in  the  ninth  century  by  some  seafSuing 
youth,  but  the  white  Christ  was  generally  regarded  by  the  people  as  the  god 
of  a  foreign  nation.  Harald  Ha/rfagar^  in  a  public  assembly,  took  an  oath 
that  he  would  never  again  present  an  offering  to  deities  whose  sway  extended 
merely  to  his  own  country,  but  only  to  one  who  was  Lord  of  the  wholo 
earth,  and  by  whose  help  he  hoped  to  extend  his  authority  over  all  Norway. 
And  yet  when  his  son  Bacon  the  Good  (986-950),  who  had  been  educated 
and  baptized  in  England,  thereupon  proposed  that  all  the  people  should  be 
baptized,  not  only  was  the  proposal  rejected,  but  the  prince  was  compelled  to 
feign  that  a  cross  which  he  had  formed  upon  Odin^s  cup  was  intended  for  the 
sign  of  Thorns  hammer.  At  his  fbneral  the  Skald  prodaimed  that  he  had  been 
admitted  to  the  Valhalla,  because  he  had  mildly  forborne  to  destroy  the  saored 
things  belonging  to  the  ancient  gods.  The  cause  of  Christianity,  however, 
had  now  become  identified  with  that  of  the  supreme  monarchs  of  the  conn* 

« 

a)  SoBDo  GramrnaUctu,  (died  about  1204.)  Hist  DanlcM  L  XVL  ed.  SlepAantut,  Bor.  1641 S 
Tb.  t  KloU,  Lps.  1771.  4.— Pante^Tpitfan,  AnnaL  Eco.  Ban.  diplomatid.  Hanr.  1741a8.  Th.  L 
JftBnitfTf  KOeech.  r.  Dinem.  n.  Norw.  Lpz.  18S8.  vol  L  J*.  (7.  DaMmcMn^  Geach.  ▼.  DanDem. 
Hamb.  1840.  yoL  I.  p.  SSbb. 

h)  OlaudU  Otrkhjbimt  Hist  Baaonnm  GothonxmqQe  ecc.  1.  IV.  Stookh.  16S9. 4.  Statata  ayno* 
dalia  Tet  Ecc.  SaeTOgothlcae,  ed.  Reuterdahl^  Lond.  1841. 4.~&«^«r,  Oesch.  Schwed.  A.  d.  sehved. 
Handachr.  y.  L^ffler,  Hamb.  1888.  yoL  L  [F,  O,  Gef^^r^  TL  of  the  SwedesL  TrasBL  from  the  Swedial^ 
bjJ.K  Turner,  Lond.  1347. 8.] 
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try,  and  the  former  kings  of  the  partioular  tribes  were  as  tenacious  of  their 
ancient  gods,  as  they  were  of  the  private  rights  sanctioned  by  those*  deities. 
The  wild  and  intriguing  influence  of  Olaf  Tryffvesen  (09&-1000)  was  ex- 
pended in  accomplishing  the  triumph  of  the  Church,  to  effect  which  he  was 
supplied  with  priests  from  England  and  Bremen.  Olc^  the  Thidc,  who  be- 
came king  of  Norway  in  the  year  1019,  in  an  expedition  he  made  at  the  head 
of  his  army  throughout  his  kingdom,  arranged  the  afEairs  of  the  Church  on 
a  permanent  basis.  Dissatisfied,  however,  with  his  policy,  the  heathen  por- 
tion of  the  nation  delivered  up  his  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  Canute  the 
Great.  In  defence  of  the  cause  of  the  cross,  Olaf  appealed  to  the  religious 
enthufflasm  of  his  subjects,  and  finaUy  perished  in  a  disastrous  battle  (1083). 
But  even  in  the  succeeding  year,  when  hatred  began  to  be  awakened  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  Normans  against  the  dominion  of  foreigners,  a  strong  feeling 
of  attachment  for  Olaf  was  revived,  and  his  body  being  taken  from  its  grave, 
was  found  free  from  decay.  From  that  time,  under  the  name  of  St.  OUf^ 
he  has  been  invoked  as  the  patron  saint  of  Norway,  and  after  a  single  cen- 
tury he  was  honored  by  all  the  Northern  nations,  (c)  In  Iceland,  Christian- 
ity having  been  proclaimed  by  several  transient  messengers,  Olaf  Trygvesen 
at  last  found  a  permanent  lodgment,  and  after  a  severe  conflict  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  peace  accepted  at  a  general  assembly  of  the  people  (1000),  though 
with  the  condition  that  men  might  worship  the  ancient  gods  in  private,  and 
that  children  might  be  publicly  exposed  without  molestation,  (d)  About  this 
time,  also,  a  flourishing  bishopric  was  erected  by  some  emigrants  from  Iceland 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Greenland^  whose  tithes  were  paid  at  Rome  in  the 
teeth  of  walruses,  (e)  In  all  these  Northern  countries  the  moral  and  social 
spirit  of  Christianity  had  to  contend  with  the  custom  of  private  revenge  for 
blood  shed  by  enemies,  the  right  of  a  freeman  to  commit  suicide,  the  expo- 
sure of  children,  and  the  eating  of  the  flesh  of  horses  and  of  vultures. 
When  the  images  of  the  gods  were  destroyed  by  bold  and  powerful  men  with 
no  divine  judgments  following  the  action,  the  people  generally  acknowledged 
that  Christ  was  the  superior  Deity.  The  ancient  world  of  the  gods  was  not, 
however,  entirely  renounced,  but  only  thrown  back  into  a  mysterious  abyss, 
and  converted  into  a  gloomy  kingdom  of  mag^c,  peopled  by  trolds,  nixies, 
and  elves.  There  was  indeed  a  legend  current  among  the  more  indulgent 
portion  of  the  people,  which  held  out  a  hope  that  even  the  spirits  of  nature 
would  in  some  future  period  be  redeemed  fr^ni  their  state  of  banishment  (/) 


c)  L  Snorro  SturUton^  (died  1841.)  HelniBkriiiglB,  ed.  Scho«ning^  Halh.  1777sa.  0  Th.  £  [Tnnsl. 
Into  EngL  by  B.  Laing,  8  toIa.  Lond.  1844]  IL  JTAnfar,  KG«ech.  ▼.  D.  o.  Norw.  toL  I.  pu  481sa. 
[A.  Crichton,  SeandlnaTla.  Anc  and  Mod.  Ac  Edinb.  1888. 2  toIs.  8.  If,  Whsatorij  Hist  of  tho 
Northmenf  Ac  New  ed.  New  York.  1817. 2  vobb] 

d)  I.  JOendingabot  Qbj  prleat  Are  the  Wise,  died  1148.)  c.  788.  Uoben.  In  Dahlmann's  Fonch. 
Alton.  1822.  yoL  L  pi  47888L  Hungurutka  a.  Hlat  piimorom  YSkalholtendam  In  IsL  Eplaoc.  (18th 
cent)  Hafh.  177a  Xriikii-Saga  a.  Hist  reL  chr.  in  IsL  introd.  (14th  cent)  Hafiu  1774— IL  Finni 
JohatMei,  nist  ece.  JbL  HafiL  1772B8. 4  Th,  4  JStdudUn^  tL  ktrchL  Geech.  n.  Oregor.  y.  Id.  (KHist. 
Arch.  vol.  IL  pt  1.)  MQnter,  yoL  L  p.  519&  [An  Hiat  and  Deserip.  Account  of  Iceland,  Orecn- 
land,  and  the  Faroe  Islanda,  Ac  (Ed.  Cab.  Lib.)  Edlnb.  and  New  York.  184a] 

0)  Tor/<ui  GroenL  antlqna.  Ilafii.  170d.    M&ateTf  yoL  L  p.  6&5aa.    Comp.  Antiqnltatas  Axncri- 
eanae  a.  Bcrr.  aeptentr.  remzn  ante  Colnmblanar.  Haflo.  1887. 4 
/)  Grimm^  Mjthol  p.  279. 
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One  result  at  least  of  the  oonversion  of  these  Korthem  nations,  was  tbat 
those  cohntries  of  Europe  which  bordered  on  the  sea  were  no  longer  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of  pirates,  (g)  The  ecclesiastical  snperyision  of  tiiem  which 
had  previously  been  vested  in  the  see  of  Bremen  was  now  (1104)  transferred 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Lnnd. 

§  225.     The  Slavic  l^atums. 

The  Slavic  nations  acknowledged  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  whom 
ihey  regarded  as  the  ori^nal  Creator  of  all  things,  but  they  also  paid  divine 
honors  to  a  race  of  gods  which  they  believed  to  have  sprang  from  bim. 
These  were  divided  into  two  classes,  called  the  white  and  the  black  deities. 
Although  the  latter  represented  the  destructive  powers  of  nature,  they  were 
not  viewed  as  absolutely  evil,  since  they  allowed  the  germ  of  life  to  remain 
even  in  the  things  which  they  decomposed.  These  divinities  were  repre- 
sented by  uncouth  symbolical  forms,  and  in  the  several  tribes  there  were 
found  sacred  cities  and  a  hierarchy,  (a)  Some  conversionf  effected  among 
the  Slaves  by  Oharles  the  Great  were  as  tranntory  as  his  conquests.  The 
conversion  and  spiritual  superintendence  of  the  people  who  resided  near  the 
Danube  were  intrusted  to  their  neighbors,  the  ArchbiBhops  of  Salzburg  and 
Lorch,  whose  rights  were  subsequently  possessed  by  the  Bishop  of  Passau. 
The  Slavic  nations,  however,  were  too  much  opposed  to  any  connection  with 
Grermany,  and  too  little  acquainted  with  the  German  or  Latin  languages,  to  be 
influenced  by  a  Christianity  coming  to  them  from  that  quarter.  The  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  the  services  of  religion,  were 
introduced  to  the  Morcmans  in  the  Slavonian  language  by  two  Greek  monks 
(868),  Cyrilhu  (Constantine)  and  Methodius^  who  became  connected  with 
Rome,  but  did  not  relinquish  their  j^uliar  Greek  forms  of  worship.  Metho- 
dius  was  consecrated  at  Rome  Archbishop  of  Moravia,  and  the  Slavish  forma 
of  worship  received  the  papal  sanction  (880),  on  the  ground  that  God  under- 
stood all  languages  and  should  be  worshipped  by  all  nations.  His  eflTorts, 
however,  to  erect  a  distinct  national  Church  met  with  continual  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  German  bishops,  and  finally  (908)  the  Moravian  kingdom 
was  divided  by  the  swords  of  the  Hungarians  and  Bohemians.  The  Slavish 
ritual  was  kept  up  under  these  new  rulers  in  only  a  few  churches,  principally 
in  lUyria.  (b)  Towards  the  dose  of  the  ninth  century,  Borriwoi,  Duke  of 
Bohemia,  was  induced  by  the  flattering  promises  of  Methodius  to  receive  bap- 
tism. His  last  days  were  spent  with  his  sainted  wife  Ludmilla  in  retirement 
from  the  world.     Wenceslaus  (928-988),  his  grandson,  urged  forward  the 

ff)  Adam  Brem.  Do  slta  Dao.  e.  ML 

a)  FrmceL  do  dlls  Sorsbor.  et  al  Blavor.  {Hqf^ann^  Berr.  rer.  Lnsat  Th.  IL)  JTmm,  Oeaeb. 
d.  Heldentb.  Im  nSrdl.  Enr.  vol.  L  p.  lllaa^  GUsder^  fl.  d.  Terbreftimg  dirlst].  dnaL  Lehrbegr. 
outer  d.  Slayen.  (Stud,  tu  Ktit  1887.  H.  2.  p.  8578&) '  HantmcK,  d.  Wte.  d.  iIat.  Mythu^  Lemb. 
1S12.    P.J.  Schafiirik^  slaw.  Alter(h&mer,  edit  bj  WtOlte,  Lpz.  1848L  2  Tola. 

I)  I.  Tito  ConstantlDl,  by  a  oontemporarj  writer.  (Aeta  SS.  Mart  Tb.  IL  p.  19.)  Pr€tiby' 
UH  DioeUatU  (about  1161),  Kegnmn  Slayer,  c  Saa.  {JSchOaeir^B  Hetiat,  Tol.  III.  p^  168n.)  ManH 
Tb.  XVIII.  p.  18288.— II.  Auemant  Kalendarla  Eoc.  imiT.  Som.  1766. 4L  Tb.  lU  POaim  «C  Mora* 
tods,  Moraviae  Hlet  eocl.  et  pol  BrnimL  1788flHL  8  Ttu—J.  Ddbrcwdey:  OjrilL  n.  Meth.  der  Slanrea 
Apostel  Frag.  182a  Milhr.  Legonde  t.  Cyr.  XL  Metb.  Prag.  1828.— Oh^^lltlea,  XJeber  deo  TJnpr.  d. 
r.xn.  Slav.  Ldturgie.  2  cd.  Prag.  1882. 
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progresB  of  OhristiazLity  more  by  his  influence  as  a  monk  than  as  a  temporal 
prince.  Dissensions  were  produced  among  the  people  by  the  hostility  some 
felt  against  the  Christian  Mtb,  and  finally  entered  even  the  ducal  palace. 
Aocording  to  popular  tradition,  Ludmilla  was  put  to  death  by  her  own 
daughter-in-law,  and  Wenceslaus  by  his  brother.  Christianity,  howeyer, 
haying  passed  through  severe  persecutions,  obtained  a  sanguinary  triumph 
under  Boleslaus  the  Mild  (after  067),  and  with  the  establishment  of  the  arch- 
bishoprio  of  Prague  (078),  a  permanent  ecclesiastical  constitution  was  adopted. 
As  the  only  condition  on  which  that  see  could  be  procured  from  the  pope, 
the  Roman  ritual  was  also  then  introduced,  (c)  The  Wends^  who  resided  in 
the  coimtry  between  the  Saale  and  the  Oder,  and  were  divided  into  many 
tribes  under  as  many  princes,  being  assailed  by  the  Germans,  defended  them- 
selves with  extreme  difficulty.  Otho  I.  was  anxious  to  render  the  dominion 
he  had  acquired  over  them  by  the  sword  more  secure  by  the  baptism  of  the 
people,  and  hence  the  bishoprics  which  he  established  among  them  were 
intended  to  be  juite  as  much  the  citadels  of  his  own  power  as  the  castles  of 
the  Church.  Hence,  by  the  same  act  in  which  the  Wends  under  Mistewoi 
threw  off  from  their  necks  (988)  the  yoke  of  the  German  civil  power,  Chris- 
tianity was  also  cast  away.  GotUchalk^  his  grandson,  succeeded  in  uniting 
the  several  Wendic  tribes  into  a  single  kingdom  (1047),  and  was  successfully 
endeavoring  to  establish  a  national  Christian  Church,  when  he  was  assassina- 
ted in  the  midst  of  his  efforts  (1066).  The  people  then  consecrated  anew 
the  altars  of  their  ancestors  with  the  blood  of  Christian  priests,  and  every 
trace  of  Christianity  among  them  was  obliterated.  Pomerania  having  been 
conquered  by  Boleslaus  IIL^  Duke  of  Poland,  Otho^  Bishop  of  Bamburg^  was 
invited  by  him  to  baptize  the  inhabitants.  This  work  was  finally  effected  by 
that  prelate  (1124, 1128),  {d)  and  other  tribes  were  likewise  overcome  and 
converted  by  the  Saxon  princes,  especially  by  Henry  the  Lum  (1142-62). 
The  desolated  country  became  settled  by  various  German  colonies,  until 
finally  only  a  few  miserable  remnants  of  the  ancient  people  preserved  the 
Wendio  language  and  customs,  and  the  whole  country  became  German  and 
Christian,  (e)  The  last  refuge  which  the  gods  and  the  liberty  of  the  Wends 
had  found  in  Bugevi^  was  burned  by  Ahsalon  (Axel),  Bishop  of  Boeskilde, 
the  statesman  and  the  hero  of  the  seas  (1168).  (/)  The  gospel  was  carried 
into  Poland  by  certain  persons  who  took  refuge  there  on  the  overthrow  of 
the  Moravian  kingdom,  and  on  the  marriage  of  MiecUlaus^  Duke  of  Poland, 


c)  Comiuu,  Prag,  (died  112&)  Cbron.  Bobemor.  (Serfptt  rer.  Bobem.  Prag.  1784.  Th.  I.)  Vita  8. 
LadznlllM.  (Ddbner,  AbbandL  d.  B4)bm.  Oeacb.  d.  Witt.  1766.  p.  41788.)  Vita  8.  Ladm.  et  S.  W«ii- 
oeslfll  anoL  OkriOafMO  da  Seala  Jfon.  (Acta  S&  Sept  Tb.  V.  pL  854.  Th.  VIL  p^  825.)  F.  Palacty, 
Oeach.  t.  B5bm.  Prag.  ISSaw  vol  L    Tbmwaldt,  Adalb.  v.  Prag.  (Zeltscb.  t  bist  Tb.  185&  H.  2.) 

d)  Be  TiU  b.  Otton.  1.  IIL  {Oanitii  Lectt  ed.  Batnage^  Tb.  m.  P.  U)— (6W)  Otto  y.  Bamb. 
Stettin.  1792.   Bweh^  Memoria  Otbon.  Pomeranl  ApoatolL  Jen.  1824 

t)  L  After  Witticbiad,  Thiatmar,  Adam  of  Bremen  (S 170X  and  8axo  Oramm.,  consnlt  ntihmotd, 
(pastor  at  Boeow  near  Labeck),  Cbron.  Slavomm  (till  1170),  ed.  Sangeri^  Lab.  1669. 1702. 4.  (JAehniL 
Scrr.  Bransn.  Tb.  IL)— IL  KawngiMMr^  Bekebrongageeob.  d.  Pommem.  Greiibw.  1824.  F,  W, 
SartkoUL,  Oeseb.  y.  Pommem.  n.  BQgen.  Hamb.  1889.  yoL  L  L.  Oietibrechtt  wend.  Geecb.  v. 
T80-1182.  BeA  184&  8  yoli^ 

/)  MUnter,  yol.  IL  Abtb.  L  pw  820.  Abth.  IL  p.  781sa.  Edrup,  Alealon.  from  tbo  Daaiah  bj 
Ifohniks.  (Zeltscbr.  £  hist  Tb.  1882.  yoL  IL  pt  J.) 
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with  a  Bohemiaa  princess,  Chnstiaxdty  becamo  the  religion  of  the  state  (966) 
By  his  second  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  Margrave  Dietrich,  and  by 
its  dependence  upon  tibe  German  empire,  Poland  was  drawn  into  connections 
with  the  Roman  Chnrch.  Snoh  connections  being  cherished  with  speda.^ 
care,  the  Polish  chnrohes  were  induced  to  pay  tribute  to  St.  Peter,  the  Slavic 
ritual  which  had  previously  been  used  in  them  was  gradually  abandoned,  and 
in  the  subsequent  political  commotions  of  the  nation  the  papal  power  was 
(sometimes  very  great,  (g)  Long  after  this  period  the  people  were  accustomed 
to  celebrate  the  drowning  of  their  ancient  gods  with  lamentations  and  par- 
tial sorrow.  (A) 

§  226.     The  Hungarians. 

Sehnoandtfier^  Scrr.  ror.  Hang.  Yind.  174&  t  Tb.  L  F^ir^  Coder  dlplomatlcoB  Hang.  eocL  et 
dy.  Badae.  1829.  Th.  L— JI  «.  MaiicOJ^  Oesch.  der  Magyaren.  Wien.  182S.  toL  L  [Godkin,  Hist 
of  H.  Lond.  1851] 

A  few  Hangarian  princes,  while  on  a  visit  to  Constantinople,  consented 
to  be  baptized,  and  their  country  was  fiUed  with  Christian  slaves  captured 
during  the  inroads  of  their  people  in  Germany.  By  these  means  Christianity 
had  obtained  a  foothold  in  the  country,  untU  more  peaceable  relations  with 
Germany  were  established  by  the  victories  of  the  Saxon  emperors.  The  em- 
peror then  requested  the  bishops  Piligrin  of  Passau  and  Adalbert  of  Prague 
to  undertake  the  conversion  of  the  Hungarians.  Duke  Oeysa  (972-997), 
being  sufficiently  wealthy  and  powerful,  was  in  the  habit  not  only  of  build- 
ing Christian  churches,  but  of  offering  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  {a)  His  son 
Steplhen  (997-1038)  brought  Hungary  into  the  political  community  of  civil- 
ized nations,  gave  to  the  Church  a  permanent  form  of  government  in  subjec- 
tion to  Rome,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  emperor  and  the  sanction  of  the 
pope,  assumed  the  royal  crown,  (h)  Surrounded  as  he  was  by  Christians  and 
Germans,  the  new  king  ventured  in  various  ways  to  curtail  the  ancient  privi- 
leges of  the  people.  In  the  political  commotions  which  occurred  daring  the 
ten  years  immediately  following  his  death,  the  most  violent  efforts  were  put 
forth  to  re-establish  idolatry,  and  were  repelled  with  equal  violence. 

§  227.     The  Finns,  Litonians^  and  Esthonians. 

Eric  the  Saint^  King  of  Sweden,  effected  the  conquest  of  the  Finn;^ 
(1157),  and  subjected  them  to  the  authority  of  his  own  crown  and  of  the 
Church.  For  a  long  time,  however,  their  ma^cians  were  much  more  hon- 
ored than  their  clergy,  (a)  But  an  intercourse  had  already  been  commenced 
with  Livonia  by  the  German  maritime  cities.    MeinTiardy  a  canon  of  Bremen, 

ff)  L  After  Thietmar  oonsnlt  MarUM  OatU  (about  1180),  Chron.  Pol  od.  Bouuitkis,  Yanov. 
1824  nneent  d4  KacUubek  (d.  1226X  de  geetts  PoL  {Dlugom,  Hist  Pol.  Lpa.  ITll.  £  Th.  I.)— 
II.  Ch.  G.  if.  Friete,  KGoach.  d.  E.  Pohl.  BnL  ITSA.  vol  L  SdpeU,  Oeaoh.  PoL  Haml>.  1340l  toL 
I.  Append.  4.       h)  Grimm,  dentsche  MythoL  p.  4i6fl^ 

a)  Thietmar  L  YIII.    {Leibnit  p.  42a) 

I)  OharMtitu,  (ISih  cent)  Vita  B.  Stephanl.  (Sekwandtneri  Scrr.  rer.  Hoog.  Ylnd.  1744.  t  p. 
414.)  BespeotiDg  the  story  of  the  Crown  adorned  with  Greek  eharacter^  and  the  aalatation  aa  Kei 
ApoBtollcna  and  Legate,  see  A,  F.  KoUar,  de  origg.  et  nan  perpetuo  poteatatis  legld.  circa  mc»  app 
Segum  Hang.  Ylnd.  1T64    ffordnyi^  de  s.  corona.  Hong.  Festh.  1790. 

a)  Oemhjalm  I  c.  lY,  4.    Mone,  vol  L  p.  48aa. 
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made  some  attempts  to  convert  its  inhabitants  (after  1186),  for  we  find  that 
he  assisted  them  to  build  fortresses  against  their  enemies,  and  was  consecra- 
ted to  the  bishoprio  of  YtkiilL  PtXKseeding  from  that  point,  the  bishops 
obtained  their  respedave  dioceses  by  military  conquests,  in  the  course  of 
which  they  were  often  in  danger  of  lodng  their  lives,  and  they  confirm^ 
the  results  of  their  preaching  by  leading  the  Germans  in  miniature  crusades 
against  the  people.  The  bishopric  of  £iga  was  founded  by  Albert,  the  second 
in  succession  after  Meinhard,  and  the  ecderiastical  subjugation  of  the  country 
was  finally  completed  by  the  weapons  of  an  order  of  knights  instituted  by 
him  (1202),  called  the  Brethren  of  the  Sword.  With  the  aid  of  this  order 
and  of  the  Danes,  the  Eethoniane  were  also  subdued  and  converted  to  the 
faith  (after  1211).  The  ascendency  of  this  order  and  of  the  bishops  was 
afterwards  undisputed,  (b) 


OHAP.  VL— PAETIES  PROTESTING  AGAINST  THE  CHURCH. 

G,  du  PUuit  cPArffenM,  OoL  Jadtdoram  de  noTls  error,  ab  initio  XII.  S.  luqae  ad  ann.  1633. 
Par.  178&  8  Th.  £  FiieeOen,  K.  vu  Ketxerhitt  d.  mittlem  Zeit  Tt.  u.  Lpz.  1770m.  8  yoI&  FkUhe, 
Gescb.  der  YorlihiDer  d.  Bet  Lps.  ISSSa.  9  Tola.  U.  Makn,  Gesch.  d.  Eetzor.  Im  MA.  Stnttg. 
184&-00.  8  Tolfl. 

§  228.     The  CatharUts, 

A  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  now  began  to  manifest  itself  on  the  part  of 
many  persons  on  account  of  the  extravagant  worldly  spirit  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  the  religious  spirit  of  the  people  began  to  put  forth  a  strong  pro- 
test against  the  Church  itself.  Persons  of  this  tendency  were  at  first  burned 
(1022)  at  Orleans,  (a)  and  were  found  in  various  parts  of  Germany  (5)  and 
England,  but  the  great  body  of  them  inhabited  Lombardy  and  Provence,  (c) 
In  these  latter  countries  the  Troubadours  had  contributed  much  to  the  spirit 
of  independence  with  which  the  hierarchy  was  spoken  of  in  that  country, 
while  in  Italy  the  Church  was  principally  regarded  as  a  political  poWer.  The 
emperor  had  no  interest  in  destroying  the  enemies  of  the  papacy,  and  the 
popes  were  obliged  frequently  to  regard  the  friendship  of  the  Lombards  as 
of  more  importance  than  the  extermination  of  heretics.  Even  the  contest  to 
which  Gregory  excited  the  laity  against  the  married  priests,  either  produced 

h)  BanrM  LMi  (aboot  1828),  Orlg((.  livoniae  sacrae  et  dv.  &  Cbron.  c.  doUb  J.  D.  Orttberi,  Fr. 
et  Lpa.  1740.  t-^Parrot,  EDtwiekL  d.  Sprache,  Abstamm.  Geaob.  Mytbd.  d.  Llwen,  Letten,  Eesten. 
Btattg.  188&  9  Tola.  JI.A.G.de  Pott,  de  GUidlferis  a.  fratrlb.  miliUae  GhrlsU.  ErI.  1S06.  Kurd  v. 
SeMSaer,  livL  u.  d.  AnfilDge  dentacben  Lebena  im  baltiaoheii  Nord.  Bri.  1860. 

o)  Ademar,  a  monk  of  Angonldme  about  1209,  Obron.  {Btmq^et  Tb.  X.  p.  154flfl.)  Gesta  Syn. 
.<l«r«liafi.(Jran«iTb.XIX.p.876n.)  Gldber  BadMy:ill,%, 

h)  1146  on  the  Lower  Bbine :  Etvrvifd^  Pnepoe.  Bteiofeld.  Ep.  ad  Bernard.  {Argtntri  Tb.  I.  p. 
88aa.)  lieSL  EdsberU  Sermm.  XIIL  adv.  Oatbaramm  errorea.  OoL  680.  (BibL  PP.  max.  Tb.  XXIIL 

PL6oa) 

e)  Tbo  dooamenta  are  in  Hist  g6n£rale  de  Langnedoo  par  im  B6n6di0tiQ  de  8.  Manr.  Par.  1T87. 
vol  III.  Polemical  wrttna  near  tbe  end  of  tbe  12tb  cent :  Ebrardi  Flandrmtit  L.  antlbaereeia. 
(BIbL  PP.  max;  Tb.  XXIY.  p.  1625.)  JCrmengardi  Opaa  ol  baeretlooa,  qni  dlonnt  onmia  -vlaibllia 
non  ease  a  Deo  Ikcta,  aed  a  dlabola  (/&.  p.  1602.)  Aland  ds  Jniulit  L  lY.  c.  baeretiooa  anl  tempi 
(The  two  flnt  Total  in  Alani  Opp,  9d.  0.  ds  VUeh,  Anto.  1651  t  Tbe  two  ]aat  in  G  ds  Viteh 
BIbL  Bcrr.  Cist  CoL  165a  4.>-a  Schmidt,  HIat  et  doctrine  dee  Catbatea  on  Alblgoob.  Par.  1849. 2  vola. 
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or  absorbed  elements  hostile  to  every  thing  conneoted  with  the  eodesiasticai 
anthorities  (Paterini).  (d)  The  name  of  OatharistSy  by  which  this  sect  was 
nsoally  designated,  shows  what  were  their  ordinary  pretensions.  A  simikr 
opposition  prepared  the  way  for  the  inflaence  exercised  by  the  Panlidans 
who  had  been  transferred  into  the  western  ooontries  of  Europe  (hence  called 
Pablicani,  Bngri).  The  aooonnts  we  have  respecting  them  are  almost  ezdn- 
sively  from  their  enemies,  or  from  apostates  from  them,  and  are  oonsequently 
full  of  errors  and  calnmniea.  (e)  All  agree,  however,  in  describing  them  as 
aniversally  and  absolntely  opposed  to  the  Catholic  Ohnrch  and  all  its  pomp, 
in  consequence  of  what  they  professed  to  be  an  immediate  commnnication  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  exalting  them  above  all  conscions  necessity  of  ecdedastical 
or  ciyU  laws.  Their  opposition  to  every  thing  of  a  sensnons  natore  made 
them  practically  renounce  all  carnal  pleasures,  and  led  them  theoretically  to 
ascribe  the  whole  visible  universe  to  an  evil  cause  and  to  deny  the  real  hu- 
manity of  our  Bedeemer.'  This  dualistic  tendency,  however,  may  have  gone 
no  further  than  the  popular  notion  of  a  devil  and  his  subordinate  spirits,  and 
in  a  portion  of  the  Oatharistic  Church  it  appears  to  have  been  modified  in 
various  ways,  to  have  been  ftiU  of  moral  seriousness  and  religious  onoerity, 
and  yet  to  have  laid  great  stress  upon  &sting8,  genuflexions,  and  Latin  forms 
of  prayer.  (/)  Scriptural  preaching  and  the  gospels  were  held  in  mnch 
esteem,  but  various  opinions  prevailed  among  them  respecting  the  prophets. 
The  baptism  of  the  Spirit  (consolamentum)  was  substituted  for  baptism  by 
water,  and  was  administered  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  all  persons 
present  who  had  themselves  received  it.  In  this  ordinance  only  perfect 
Christians  (bos  homes,  boni  homines)  received  their  consecration,  for  the 
duties  which  it  imposed  were  so  rigid  that  most  persons  remained  catechu- 
mens (credentes,  of  two  different  degrees),  and  did  not  receive  the  consola- 
mentum, which  they  regarded  as  neoefisary  to  salvation,  until  their  dying 
hour.  The  dualistic  view,  however,  could  consistentiy  forbid  nothing  but 
marriage  and  the  eating  of  flesh.  In  the  midst  of  a  people  thus  professing 
to  be  filled  with  the  Spirit,  and  whose  pope  was  the  Holy  Ghost  himsell^  none 
of  the  existing  officers  of  the  Church  could  exerdse  any  of  their  hierarchi- 
cal prerogatives.  The  prohibitions  contained  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
were  accepted  in  their  most  literal  and  painftil^sense,  and  those  who  went  to 
a  dualistic  extreme  resolved  the  ordinary  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  even  all 
historical  Christianity,  into  mere  allegories  illustrative  of  the  Christianas  inner 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pasagii  of  Lombardy  maintained  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  Old  Testament  in  opposition  to  the  Manicheans  who  rejected 


d)  Sigebert  CeniMae,  ad  ann.  1074. 

0)  Bonaeonif  one  of  tboae  teaohem  who  letnrned  to  the  Cath.  Chnrch,  about  1190^  Vita  haer«t!- 
cor.  B.  maniftatatlo  haereela  Oathazor.  (D'J.cAary,  Bpidl.  Th.  L  p.  208.  Sapplementa  xa  JSaUmU 
MiaoeD.  ed.  Monti  Th.  IL  p.  68L)  J,  Mcnuta^  Dominican,  about  1240.  ady.  Gath.  et  Waldenaes»  ed. 
SieaMfUf  Boxa  1748.  £  Bainsritu  Saeohani,  onoe  a  chief  of  the  secti  but  afterwards  a  Dominican 
and  Inqoisltor,  1200^  Snmma  de  Oatharti  et  Leoniatia.  (ifarfafM,  Thee.  no7.  Anecd.  Th.  Y.  p.  1769L  and 
ArgetUrS  Th.  L  pi  4SL  (The  edit  by  Orttmr  is  no  Ihrther  the  actoal  work  of  Bainerina,  but  a  later 
collection  made  by  aome  German.  Oieteler^  de  Baineril  Bacch.  Snmma.  Gott  1884  4)  {(X  Schmidt 
HisL  et  doot  de  la  aeete  dea  Catharea,  etc  Par.  1849.  S  yo1&  Stnd.  u.  Erlt  l8^0.  H.  4] 

/)  Thna  according  to  an  orig.  doc :  £in  Kathaiisohea  Bitoale,  ed.  by  £  Xunitt,  Jen.  1853. 
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it,  and  the  Ebionite  and  Arian  doctrines  conoeming  Ohrist  in  opposition  to 
the  views  of  the  Dooetae.  (g)  The  name  of  this  sect,  as  well  as  ^e  time  in 
which  it  sprung  np,  suggests  that  this  reyival  of  Jewish  Christianity  may  have 
been  occasioned  hy  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  (A)  The  ecclesiastical  rulers 
were  at  first  very  lenient  toward  these  various  sects,  but  they  were  soon  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  the  severest  punishments.  Even  then  they  could  not  pre- 
vent multitudes  from  embracing  these  doctrines  in  secret,  and  barely  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  from  a  general  and  public  defeat.  Some  who  urged  thiit, 
according  to  the  teaching  of  Ohrist  and  the  example  of  St.  Martin,  such  xm- 
fortunate  persons  ought  to  receive  instruction  rather  than  hanging,  could 
gain  no  attention,  (t) 

§  229.    Peter  of  ^ruiys  and  Henry.    Tanchelm  amd  Eon. 

In  the  course  of  the  opposition  which  sprung  up  against  the  Church  in 
the  twelfth  century,  a  few  individuals  became  prominent  either  as  advocates 
or  leaders  of  l»ots.  Peter  de  Bruye^  who  had  been  deposed  from  the  priest- 
hood, but  preached  (after  1104)  in  the  south  of  France,  was  one  of  these. 
He  decl^med  against  the  baptism  of  in&nts,  the  mass,  and  celibacy,  burned 
the  cross  which  had  been  the  instrument  of  our  Lord's  passion,  and  called 
upon  his  hearers  to  destroy  the  churches,  since  God  was  as  willing  to  hear 
prayer  offered  to  him  in  an  inn  or  a'stable  as  from  before  an  altar.  Many 
disturbances  of  a  violent  nature  were  created  by  him,  but  he  was  finally 
burned  by  a  mob  at  St.  Gilles  (1124).  (a)  Henry^  a  monk  who  had  with- 
drawn from  his  order,  and  was  sometimes  thought  to  be  a  pupil  of  Peter  de 
Bruys,  labored  in  the  same  region  of  country  (1116-48),  and  was  at  first 
highly  honored  even  by  the  clergy.  He  was  a  strenuous  preacher  of  repent- 
ance, and  though  not  opposed  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  held  up  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  clergy  to  the  derision  of  the  people.  He  was  finally  overcome 
by  his  powerM  opponent,  and  ended  his  days  in  prison,  (b)  Tanchelm  (abopt 
1115),  who  resided  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  Netherlands,  preached  zealously 
against  ecclesiastical  organizations,  collected  around  himself  an  armed  train  of 
followers,  claimed  to  be  God  equal  to  Ohrist  on  aocoxmt  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which 
he  professed  to  have  received,  held  public  celebrations  in  honor  of  his  espou- 
sal to  the  Yir^  Mary,  and  was  finally  slain  (about  1124)  by  a  priest,  (e) 
Eon  (Eudo  de  Stella)  proclaimed  that  he  had  been  sent  into  the  world  to  be 
the  judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  He  made  his  appearance  sometimes  in 
one  and  sometimes  in  another  place  in  different  parts  of  France,  attended  by 

if)  Bonaeortl  in  ITAchary,  p.  811s&  G,  BwgomenaU  c.  Gath.  et  Pasaglos  o.  a.  1280.  {MwratoH 
AntJqq.  ItaL  Hed.  mtI.  vol  Y.  p.  152flflb)  [G  XL  Sahn^  Oesch.  d.  Kotnr  im  MA.  bee.  im  11.  19.  tl 
]&  Jahrh.  Stnttg.  1800. 8  Toli.] 

A)  Comp.  IJb9ch«r^  BeC  Acta,  vol  L  p^  867.  On  tbe  other  hand:  Saumg,  CntHtu,  Comp.  d. 
DOescb.  pu  802. 

€)  nermanrd  Contr.  Chron.  ad.  ann.  1052.  Oesta  Episoa  Leodlens.  c  60.  60^  (JfartoiM,  amplte 
Col  Th.  IV.) 

a)  Petri  Vener,  Ep.  adv.  PeferobroaBlanos  haer.  (BibL  PP.  max.  Th.  XXIL  p.  1028Ba. 

If)  Acta  Eplaa  Gcnomanenslam  o;  858.  (MaXHOon  yett  Analeota.  Th.  III.)  Bemardi  Tlta  icr. 
Oai0itL  III,  6. 

c)  Ep.  Tn^octensla  Ecc  ad  Frid.  Archlep.  Oolon.  (ArgmM  Th.  L  p.  llai)  Abadardi  Intr.  ad 
TheoL  (Opp.  p.  1066.)  Ylto  NorberH^  %  86^  (Acte  SS.  Jnn.  Th.  I  p^  84a) 
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a  bold  retinae,  and  living  in  so  Bumptnona  a  style  on  the  wealth  of  the 
chnrches  and  monasteries,  that  the  people  generally  believed  him  to  be  a  ma- 
gician. He  was  at  last  taken  by  surprise,  arnugned  before  a  Synod  at 
Bheims  (1148),  and  without  despairing  of  the  snocess  of  his  cause,  died  in 
the  prison  of  St.  Denys.  (d) 

§  230.     The  Waldenset. 

.  L  MemoriiilB  of  the  WakL  Maoaaerlpts  in  GeDeT»  and  Dablln,  genenUy  affected  bj  later  lYottf- 
taot  inflaences  (comp.  Diockhofl^  modified  by  Henog),  ejpeciaUy  with  respect  to  times  before  Hns: 
Oantica,  described  bj  Jfenog^  p.  Tim.  and  la  nobla  Ltyeaon  In  Raynouard^  Cbotx  dee  podslea 
orig.  des  Tronbad.  Par.  181&  vol  IL  p.  TSas.  According  to  the  Geneva  and  Dnblln  text  In  HenoQ, 
pk  4448L  Eath.  Terdiets  and  Protocols  of  the  Inqalsltion  in  Argmniri^  (CoL  Jnd.  toL  L  p.  Tlaa.) 
and  PK  a  Umborck,  Hist  Inqnisit  in  the  condoaion  mentioned  as  L.  sfetentt  Inqola.  Tolosanae. 
Catbaristlc  acooants  and  polem.  writings:  BenutrduB^  Abba^Fontis  calidl  (d.  befin-e  1200)  adrl  Yal- 
denslnm  secUm.  (BibL  PP.  max.  vol  XXIT.  pi  1685.)  Alamu  da  IfmliB  (d.  1903),  c  Haeretic 
L  II.  (0pp.  ed.  JT.  9.  Vi9ch^  Antu.  1654)  WaJUkar  Mapf  in  Hahn^  toL  IL  p.  2578.  Siephanv  d€ 
Borbone  (abont  1250),  de  scptem  donia  Sp.  S.  YII,  81.  {ArgeiUrA  vol  L  p.  85«ai)  JSaineriut.  Mo- 
iMfa  (S  228.  n.  «.) 

IL  GillUj  Hist  ccc  des  6gl  rcform^os  en  qnelqaes  Tall^  de  Pl^ont  Geo.  1641  J.  Legtr^ 
Hist  g6n.  des  6gL  ovang.  des  Tallies  de  Pl^on.  on  yaadoi8e&  Leid.  1669.  S  to1&  £  Uebers.  ▼.  iSeftuwi- 
ftite,  Lpz.  1750.  2  TOls.  4.  (J.  Bred)  Hist  dea  Yand.  Laoa.  1796. 8  Tola.  Lpz.  1798L  A,  MimatUar, 
Hist  dYgl.  Yaadoise.  Gon.  1S47.  2  toIs.  A.  Mutton^  Tlsrael  des  Alpea,  prem.  Hist  compU^te  dea 
Yand.  Par.  1851. 4  roK—ffahn  (see  before  {  22a)  toL  IL  oompi  Prefkce  to  toL  IIL  p.  X.  F.  Bm- 
der^  Geech.  d.  W.  Ulm.  1850.—^  W»  Dieekkqf^  d.  W.  im  MAlter.  Ctott  186L  Etnog,  d.  roman. 
W.  ihre  Torrefl  Zostande  n.  Lebren,  ihre  Be£  im*16.  Jbb.  n.  d.  BQokwiifc.  drs.  HaL  1858.  [Pey- 
ran.  Hist  Defence  of  the  Wald.  Lond.  Sro.  K  IT&ndarton,  Origin,  &c.  of  the  Yandois.  W.  & 
OUty,  The  Albigenses  in  LitteU's  Bel.  Mag.  toL  L  p.  6.  A,  Moruutier,  Hist  of  the  Yandois 
Church  fh>m  Its  Origin.  New  York.  1849.  12mo.  Eobl  Baird,  Waldensea,  Albig.  and  Yaad.  Phllad. 
1848.  870.  a  U.  ffahfiy  Gesch.  d.  Ketzer  im  Mittelalter,  bes.  im  IL  12.  nnd  18.  Jahrh.  Stnttg.  1847.  C. 

U.  Bdhn,  in  Stnd.  n.  Erit  185L  H.  4.  p.  862.  Henog^  d.  Waldenser,  vor  n.  nach  d.  Set  Lpai  1S5&  12.] 

• 

The  dissatisfaction  and  ferments  which  preyailed  during  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, gaye  occasion  daring  the  last  half  of  it  to  the  appearance  of  the  Wal- 
denses.  As  they  were  generally  oonYersant  with  the  Scriptures,  they  main- 
tained in  opposition  to  unworthy  priests,  that  all  who  truly  imitated  Christ 
in  his  life  of  poverty,  had  a  right  freely  to  preach  the  gospeL  As  the  natu- 
ral result  of  their  demand  that  Ohristians  should  live  in  complete  poverty 
and  virginity,  a  distinction  was  formed  soon  after  the  excitement  of  their 
origin  had  subsided,  between  the  Perfect,  who  forsook  all  and  went  forth 
two  by  two  in  their  sandals  preadiing  repentance,  and  the  mere  Believers, 
who  forsook  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  but  who  continued  in  the  enjoyments 
of  coigugal  and  social  life.  Witnesses  whose  testimony  is  beyond  suspicion, 
though  they  belonged  to  the  Oatholic  Ohurch,  inform  us  that  their  name  and 
origin  is  to  be  traced  to  (Peter)  Walduz^  an  opulent  citizen  of  Lyons,  who 
was  transported  by  his  own  ideal  of  evangelical  perfection,  had  the  gospels 
and  many  sentiments  of  the  ecclesiastical  fathers  which  harmonized  with 
them  translated  into  the  Romanic  vernacular  language,  gave  all  his  posses- 
sions to  the  poor,  and  from  a  desire  to  attain  a  state  like  that  found  in  the 
apostolic  Church,  went  forth  (about  1160)  as  a  preacher  of  repentance.  The 
tradition  more  recently  entertained  among  the  Waldenses  themselves,  accord- 
ing to  which  their  origin  is  to  be  traced  to  primitive  and  even  to  apostolic 

d)  TTUAelm  ITeubrigeM  de  reb.  AngL  1, 19.  {ArgmUri  Th.  L  p.  86aa,)    Otto  Frit,  d«  gaat  Frid. 
1, 54ik    AUmid  Chion.  ad  ann.  1148L 1148. 
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times,  is  trae  only  so  &r  as  the  same  spirit  has  always  been  sustained  among 
them  by  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  has  always  protested  against  the  cormp* 
tions  of  the  Ohnroh.  It  is  also  probable  that  in  some  of  their  Alpine  Tal- 
leys  a  spirit  has  been  maintained  ever  since  the  time  of  CQandins  of  Turin, 
which  harmonized  with  and  was  best  defined  by  the  preaching  of  the  Wal* 
denses.  These  Toot  People  qf  Lyons  (Leonistae,  Hnmiliati,  Sabatati)  had  no 
idea  of  breaking  away  from  the  Ohnrch,  and  when  their  archbishop  com- 
manded them  to  be  silent,  they  tnmed  with  the  ntmost  confidence  to  Alex- 
ander m.  (1179),  who  treated  them  with  scorn.  Their  doctrine  that  laymen 
might  teach  the  people  necessarily  brought  them  into  collision  with  the 
clergy,  and  they  were  soon  (1184)  excommunicated  by  Ludus  III.  But  obey- 
ing Grod  rather  than  men,  they  established  congregations  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  and  had  their  principal  residences  in  Provence  and  in  tho 
lofty  valleys  of  Piedmont  Although  they  differed  from  the  Catholic  Ohurch 
not  so  much  in  their  doctrines  as  in  their  manner  of  life,  which  was  strictly 
conformed  to  the  letter  of  Christ's  sermon  on  the  mount,  they  were  con- 
straiaed  to  deny  that  the  Church  of  the  pope  was  the  Church  of  Christ,  even 
when  they  allowed  that  many  had  been  saved  who  had  never  forsaken  it. 
Their  moral  convictions  were  strongly  against  the  doctrine  of  a  purgatory, 
with  aU  its  auxiliary  additions;  'they  required  a  confession  of  all  ons,  but 
expected  for^veness  from  God  alone,  and  they  honored  the  saints  as  models 
of  piety,  but  not  as  intercessors  before  God.  Wherever  their  congregations 
were  properly  organized^  their  Masters  or  Barbs,  chosen  from  among  the  Per- 
fect, preached,  heard  confessions,  and  in  cases  of  necessity  administered  the 
sacraments.  Innocent  m.  at  one  time  indulged  the  hope  that  he  could  bring 
their  evangelical  poverty  under  the  control  of  monastic  vows  (pauperes  catho- 
lid),  but  the  fortunes  of  this  sect  soon  became  involved  with  those  of  the 
Catharists,  and  it  was  said  that  even  if  the  faces  of  these  heretics  were  dif- 
ferent, their  tails  were  all  twisted  together.  They  frequently  lived  concealed 
in  the  midst  of  the  Catholic  Church,  recognizing  each  other  by  secret  signs, 
and  wherever  they  were  they  always  formed  a  light  amidst  surrounding  dark- 
ness, were  active  in  promoting  evangelical  virtues  and  &miliarity  with  the 
Scriptures,  and  always  stood  ready  to  aid  with  the  power  of  a  Scriptural 
Christianity  every  higher  development  of  man's  moral  nature. 

§  281.     The  Atbigeruian  War. 

t  P^bri  UonacM  (do  Yanz  Centy)  Hist  AIMgenslam.  OuiL  ds  Fddio  Laurentli  (Chaplain  to 
Baymand  YIL)  aaper  Hist  negotfi  Franeor.  adr.  Albtg.  (Both  foand  in  Bouqust-Brial  Tb.  XIX) 
Hist  de  la  crolaade  oontre  lea  hdrdtlqnes  Alblgeois,  toito  en  yen  proyen^aax,  pnbL  par  3f.  0.  Fdu- 
•"Id,  Par.  1S87.  4  Hist  de  la  guerre  des  Albfg.  (Together  with  other  doenmentB  in  the  Hist  de  Lan- 
gned.  Tb.  III.  Preavea.)   J,  du  TttUt,  Hlat  belli  o.  Alb.  initi  comp.  ex  BlbL  Yat  ed.  A.  Drw- 

IL  SUmondB  di  SUmondi,  lea  croiaodea  centre  lea  Alblg.  Par.  183S.  [transl.  into  Engl.  Lend. 
1828.  Sto.]  X  J,  Sarrau  et  A,  B.  Darragofk,  Hist  dea  erois  a  lea  Alb.  Par.  18-ia  G  Schmidt, 
ti  KS,  note  0.) 

The  Catharists  and  Waldenses  having  become  in  some  parts  of  Provence 
more  powerful  than  the  Church  itself,  their  example  was  exceedingly  danger- 
ous. Complete  authority  was  therefore  bestowed  by  Innocent  III.  for  the 
suppression  of  these  heretics.    His  legates  travelled  about  barefoot  in  the 
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manner  of  the  apostles,  sometimes  preaching  and  disputing,  and  sometimes 
getting  np  Judicial  proceedings  and  popular  acts  of  violence.  PeUr  of  Cm- 
telnau^  one  of  these  legates,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  object,  seized  npon 
those  powers  which  belonged  exdnsively  to  the  civil  magistrate,  and  thus 
became  embroiled  in  a  quarrel  with  Count  Baymtmd  VL  of  Toulouse,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  the  country.  The  result  was  that  the  legate 
was  assassinated,  and  the  guilt  of  the  deed  was  imputed  to  the  Count  him- 
self. Innocent  then  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  him  and  all  other  heretics, 
under  the  conduct  of  Arnold^  Abbot  of  Citeaux,  as  legate,  and  of  Simon  de 
Montfort.  Raymond  endeavored  to  escape  the  danger  by  humbling  himself 
and  taking  the  cross  against  Ids  own  people.  The  arms  of  the  crusaders  were 
now  turned  against  Ea/ymond  Boger^  Viscount  of  Besders  and  Albi,  and 
hence  the  heretics,  and  especially  the  Catharista,  against  whom  this  crusade 
was  principally  directed,  were  generally  called  AlbigenMes.  (a)  B^ien  was 
taken  by  storm,  and  the  legate  boasted,  that  as  a  messenger  of  divine  wrath, 
he  had  utterly  destroyed  the  city,  (b)  Montfort  now  turned  the  ftiry  of  his 
ezdted  followers  against  the  territories  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  and  when 
he  had  conquered  them  he  was  recognized  at  the  Synods  of  Montpellier  and 
the  Lateran  (1215)  as  the  lawful  lord  of  all  that  he  had  thus  acquired.  (0) 
Innocent  perceived  the  impolicy  of  this  proceeding,  but  lest  he  should  lose 
the  great  object  at  which  he  was.  aiming,  he  did  not  venture  to  rend  the  prey 
from  the  possession  of  the  tigers  whom  he  had  let  loose,  (d) 


CHAP.  Vn.— THE  ORIENTAL  CHURCH. 

§  232.    ExUmion  of  the  Church. 

The  Bulgarians,  originally  of  Turkish  extraction,  but  after  their  settle- 
ment in  Moesia  very  extendvely  blended  with  the  Slaves,  were  for  a  long 
time  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  neighbors  with  whom  the  Greek  empire 
was  obliged  to  contend.  For  a  considerable  period  they  soomMly  rcgeoted 
a  system  of  £Edth  proposed  to  them  by  their  enemies.  Christianity,  however, 
was  gradually  introduced  among  them  at  various  epochs  (845-865) ;  once  when 
the  daughter  of  their  prince  returned  from  captivity  among  the  Greeks,  then 
when  in  time  of  famine  they  made  supplication  to  the  God  of  Christians  and 
were  delivered,  and  finally,  under  the  influence  of  Methoditu,  who  b  reported 
to  have  exerted  his  talents  among  them  not  only  as  an  apostle  but  as  a  paint- 
er, (a)  That  portion  of  the  Bulgarians  who  resided  on  the  Volga  were  con- 
verted to  Mohammedanism,  and  the  kindred  tribe  of  the  Chazars^  who  re- 
sided in  the  Chersonese,  was  divided  between  Mohammedanism,  Judaism,  and 
Christianity.  (Jb)    The  MainoU^  who  inhabited  the  rocky  caverns  of  the  Tay- 

a)  P,  JhSf  de  YaldenBlum  *6ecta  ab  Alblgens.  bene  •AlstingQeoda.  L  B.  1884  4 
&)  Caesar  SeUterbac  Y,  21.    Innoc  L  XII.  Ep.  108. 
c)  Manti  Th.  XXIL  p.  1009. 
<0  Bwrter^  Innoc.  toL  IL  p.  &Tb^ 

a)  CoMtanUni  Porphyr.  Continuator  IV,  ISaa.    mceUiB  David^  Igntt  {Mdnsi  Th.  XVL  p. 
145.)    Comp.  %  225. 

h)  Frdhn^  Ibn-FossUm^fl  und  andrer  Arabor  Berlchte  (L  d.  Baasen  Ut  Zeit  Petetab.  1828.  4  Pro- 
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getus,  contmued  to  resist  the  effo^  of  the  Gliaroli  until  the  latter  half  of 
the  ninth  century,  when  they  also  yielded  subjection  to  it.  About  the  same 
time  the  Slaves,  who  at  different  periods  had  broken  into  the  territory  of 
ancient  Greece,  became  Christians,  and  were  connected  with  the  Greek 
Ghuroh.  {c)  The  Russians  became  acquainted  with  Christianity  on.  the  bat- 
tle-field. Traditionary  accounts  tell  us  of  the  extraordinary  success  of  some 
efforts  to  convert  them  during  the  ninth  century,  but  no  traces  of  the  results 
appear  in  subsequent  ages.  Fhotius  proclaimed  that  they  were  enthusiastic 
in  their  desires  for  the  gospel,  but  the  event  proved  that  his  announcement 
was  premature.  Olga,  their  excellent  dowager  princess,  procured  baptism 
for  herself  in  Constantinople  (955),  but  even  to  the  dose  of  her  life  she  could 
enjoy  the  services  of  a  Christian  priest  only  in  secret.  Her  grandson  Yladi' 
mir^  after  a  carefbl  investigation  of  the  different  forms  of  religion  then  preva- 
lent, received  baptism  from  the  Greeks  (988).  The  people  beheld  with  tears 
the  abuse  which  was  heaped  upon  their  ancient  gods,  and  submitted  them- 
selves silently  to  baptism  in  the  river  Dnieper.  A  metropolitanate  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Greek  Patriarch  was  established  in  Kiew,  then  the  capital 
of  the  empire.  A  convert  (Petschera)  established  in  a  cave  near  Eiew,  be- 
came, after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  seminary  from  which  the 
whole  country  was  supplied  not  only  with  bishops  and  saints,  whose  bodies 
#  never  decayed,  but  with  a  Russian  literature,  (d) 

§  283.     T?ie  Boman  Empire  and  the  Church, 

The  Boman  Empire  in  the  East,  continually  pressed  more  and  more  by 
the  power  of  the  Turks,  the  Normans,  and  the  Crusaders,  maintained  its 
courage  by  the  proud  recollections  of  its  former  greatness,  and  its  existence 
merely  in  consequence  of  the  fortunate  position  of  its  capital.  The  mechan* 
ism  which  prevailed  in  the  secular  and  spiritual  adn^inistrations  then  united 
in  the  head  of  the .  imperial  government,  generally  continued  unaffected  by 
the  revolutions  which  so  frequently  took  place  in  the  palace.  The  spirit  of 
the  Church  sympathized  with  the  universal  torpidity,  and  orthodoxy  took 
the  place  which  belonged  to  morality  and  religion.  The  patriarchs  of  Con- 
stantinople perpetrated  and  endured  all  those  acts  of  violence  which  the 
highest  civil  officers  are  accustomed  to  inflict  and  receive  where  feeble  despot- 
isms prevail.  A  party  of  the  clergy  was  kept  under  restrdnt  by  another 
party  in  the  army.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  crusaders  met  with  no  response 
here  except  ridicule  and  suspicion.  The  number  aAl  power  of  these  sacred 
warriors  was.  such  that  Constantinople  finally  became  a  mere  colony  of  the 


foc«.    J.  V.  Klaprcthy  Beschr.  d.  mss.  Prov.  zw.  d.  kasp.  n.  Schwarz  Meere.  Be^  1S14.  p.  119ss. 
2689a. 

c)  Le  Quietly  Oriens  ehr.  Th.  IL  p.  10888.  FaUmerayer^  Geaeh.  d.  Salbina.  Morea  wahrend  des 
MiUelalt  Btuttg.  cl  Tab.  1880.  yoL  L  p.  ITSaa.  216.  227aB.  Tho  Btatements  and  spirit  of  this  work 
should  be  corrected  by  a  porasal  of  ZinJMiBtn^  Oesch.  OrtechenL  Lpz.  1882.  vol.  L  p.  TOtea.  T87!i 
BSOflSL 

d)  Kwtor  (died  about  1118%  Annals  (Ull  1110.  Petereb.  176788.  5  Th.-4)  m.  Uebors.  n.  Anm.  (tin 
Vladimir)  by  Schi&ter^  Gott  1802sa.  6  yola.— iTarafTMin^  Gesoh.  d.  mss.  Belcbs.  Uebers.  by  Hauerir 
schild^  Big.  1820SS.  vol.  I.  IL    Strahl^  Gesch.  d.  nu^  Elrcbe^  UaL  1380.  toL  L  ^ 
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Western  nations,  and  what  remained  of  the  Grecian  Empire,  with  all  on 
which  its  hopes  oonld  rest,  was  transferred  to  Trebizond. 

§  284.     Fhotius. 

PhcUi  Eppi  ed.  Jtontaeutiui,  Lond.  1651.  t  Original  docam«nta  In  JTanH  Th.  XT.  XYL  Tits 
a  oertamen  8.  Ignatii,  by  Nieeta9  David.  {ManH  Th.  XYL  p.  S09.)  AnamatU  BibL  PneH  ad 
Qona  YIIL  oeo.  {Mafui  Th.  XYL  pi  laa.)  J^fut^  Vita  Nicholal  L  YiU  Hadrlani  IL—K  JSL  Suaife, 
de  diasldlo  Eoc  cbr.  In  gr.  et  lat  Photil  aact  matoratOb  L.  B.  188a  [G.  Fifday,  H.  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire.  Lond.  1858.  a] 

The  real  ruler  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire  was  BardaSj  the  nnde  of 
Michael  III.  The  Patriarch  Ignatius^  a  etmndh  of  the  dethroned  imperial 
family,  zealously  protested  against  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  Bardas  and  the 
immoralities  of  the  emperor,  in  whose  drinking  revels  the  sacred  rites  of  the 
Church  were  caricatured.  To  get  rid  of  him,  Photiutt  through  the  influence 
of  the  court,  was  elevated  to  the  patriarchal  office  (858).  This  man  had 
passed  through  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and  was  possessed  of  much 
diversified  learning.  "By  his  promotion  to  that  office  a  schism  was  created  in 
the  Church,  which  the  court  attempted  to  heal  by  means  of  the  Boman 
bishop.  Legates  were  sent  to  Constantinople  by  NiehoUu  /.,  but  they  were 
soon  won  over  to  the  party  of  Bardas,  and  gave  sentence  against  Ignatius 
(861).  Nicholas,  however,  annulled  their  decisions,  and  rejected  Photius  as 
an  intruding  layman  (863).  This  disagreement  became  still  more  serious 
when  the  Bulgarians  were  drawn  into  ecclesiastical  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Borne,  (a)  A  circular  was  then  sent  forth  by  Photius,  severely 
censuring  as  heresies  all  those  usages  in  which  the  Boman  differed  from  the 
Greek  Church.  Among  the  heresies  enumerated  were  the  observation  of 
fasts  on  Saturday,  the  curtailment  of  the  great  fasts,  the  contempt  of  con- 
firmation when  performed  by  the  hand  of  a  presbyter,  and  the  prohibitioii 
of  the  lawful  marriage  of  priests.  To  these  charges  was  added  the  bitter 
reproach  that  the  Boman  Church  had  sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost  by  oor- 
rupting  the  Apostles^  Creed,  (h)  For,  the  doctrine  of  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  (§  105)  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father,  though  it  had 
been  maintained  as  truth  by  Leo  HI.,  had  been  disapproved  as  an  addition  to 
the  Creed,  (e)  and  yet  had  finally  found  admission  into  the  Latin  version  of 
that  symboL  At  a  sjmod  convened  by  Photius  in  Constantinople  (867),  the 
pope  was  excommunicated  and  deposed.  During  the  same  year,  however, 
Basil  became  sole  ruler  in  the  empire  by  the  murder  of  Michael,  with  whom 
he  had  before  been  associated  in  authority,  and  for  this  bloody  crime  the 
imperial  murderer  was  debarred  by  Photius  from  the  communion  41  f  the 
Church.  With  calm,  lofty  dignity,  the  Patriarch  stood  before  his  Judges, 
and  was  condemned  in  the  Synod  of  Constantinople  (869),  which  claimed  to 
be  oecumenical,  (d)  By  the  same  assembly  Ignatius  was  restored  to  the  pa- 
triarchal office,  and  s6ught  to  regain  his  former  friendship  with  Bome,  but 


u)  Oomp.  GfrOrBTt  Carolingor.  vol  L  p.  489. 449afl. 

h)  Ep.  9b  Montaent  p.  41a 

«)  ManH  Th.  XIY.  p.  17m.    Anatt  Ylta  Loon.  lU,  iMttratori  Th.  IIL  P.  L  p^  %0S.) 

d)  Manai  Th.  SYL  p.  ISSaa.  Vllvk 
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the  dispute  respecting  the  Bnlgariaiui,  whom  one  in  his  position  coidd  not 
honorably  surrender,  soon  produced  a  renewed  occasion  for  strife.  On  the 
death  of  Ignatius  (878),  the  emperor  became  reconciled  to  Fhotios,  and  John 
VIIL^  hoping  to  effoct  a  favorable  compromise  of  his  difficidties,  recognized 
the  claims  of  the  restored  patriarch.  At  the  Synod  of  Comtantirwple  (879), 
which  is  regarded  by  the  Greek  Ohnroh  as  the  eighth  oecumenical  conncil, 
and  was  attended  by  Roman  deputies,  all  decrees  which  had  been  issued 
against  Photius  were  annulled,  (e)  The  pope,  however,  soon  found  that  he 
had  been  deceived  in  his  expectations,  and  pronounced  sentence  of  excom- 
munication against  the  patriarch  and  his  synod.  Photius  was  also  hated  by 
the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  who  had  no  sooner  assumed  the  imperial 
crown  under  the  name  of  Leo  the  Wise  (686),  than  he  was  sent  to  a  convent, 
whore  he  found  his  grave  (about  891). 

§  285.     The  DhoUion  of  the  Church, 

Leo  AUaUuit  de  Boa  ooo.  et  or.  perpetn*  ooDMiia.  CoL  1648.  <  UaUnhcurg^  HlsL  da  achlfime 
des  Greca.  Par.  1677. 4  and  othenL  C  A. «.  BtichUn-MMefffft  d.  Unocben  d.  Trennung.  (TheoL 
Abbb.  Grdz.  1S29.) 

The  previous  relations  of  the  Oriental  to  the  Eoman  Church  were  never 
again  re-established  in  a  definite  form.  The  Circular  which  had  been  issued 
by  Photius  has  ever  since  continued  a  perpetual  monument,  in  which  the 
actual  differences  between  the  two  churches  are  exhibited  in  their  mostX)b- 
noxious  form.  The  political  separation  of  Italy  from  the  Grecian  Empire 
necessarily  involved  also  its  ecclesiastical.  The  more  the  power  of  the  pope 
increased  in  the  W^t,  the  more  decidedly  was  it  needful  to  repel  his  claims 
in  the  East  A  full  declaration  of  the  schism  was  delayed  by  nothing  but 
the  hope  which  the  emperor  entertained,  that  he  might  obtain  some  assist- 
ance against  the  Infidels  from  the  warlike  nations  of  the  West.  But  in  an 
epistle  of  the  Patriarch  iTicAoeZ  Cerulctrius  (1058),  the  usual  reproaches  which 
had  been  heaped  upon  the  Romish  Church  were  increased  by  another,  which 
accused  it  of  the  Jewish  heresy  of  using  unleavened  bread  in  the  Eucha- 
rist (a)  A  violent  epistokury  controversy  ensued.  Roman  legates  in  Con- 
stantinople demanded  satisfaction  for  the  offence,  and  the  patriarch  sought 
support  against  the  policy  of  the  emperor  in  the  passions  of  the  people.  On  the 
16th  July,  1054,  the  Roman  legates  deposited  on  the  great  altar  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Sophia  the  sentence  of  excommunication  which  had  been  issued  against 
the  patriarch,  and  shook  off  the  dust  from  their  feet,  (h)  A  Greek  Synod 
hurled  back  a  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  Roman  Church,  and 
the  other  Catholic  patriarchs  became  connected  with  Constantinople,  (c) 
Both  Churches,  the  Eastern  and  the  Western,  each  in  like  manner  claiming 
to  be  Catholic  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  became  henceforth  permanently 
separated.    In  consequence  of  the  crusades,  this  division  of  the  Church  be- 


€)  IfanH  Tb.  XVIL  pi  8780Bl 

a)  To  be  found  only  in  a  Latin  tnnsL  In  SarotUut  ad  ann.  1008L  K.  28. 

b)  Brevto  oommemoratlo  eoimm,  qoao  geaaenint  Apocridarll  B.  Bom.  Bedla  in  regia  urbo,  Ij  Oar. 
dinal  ffwaibert^  In  Baron,  ad  ann.  1054  N.  19. 

«)  JRdL  OmUarli  Ep.  IL  ad  Petmm  Fatr.  Antioeh.  iOoiderii  Eoo.  gr.  Monnm.  Tli.  IL  p. 
]4Baa.l6aH.) 
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oame  gradiudly.  ripened  into  a  national  hatred.  WhOe  they  were  in  progress, 
several  efforts  were  made  hj  those  engaged  in  them  to  nnite  with  the  other 
ecclesiastical  parties  of  the  East,  without  success  on  account  of  national  dif- 
ferences. The  McMymita,  at  that  time  a  warlike  tribe,  were  the  only  class 
which  honestly  and  sincerely  submitted  themselves  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Latin  patriarch  of  Antioch  (1182).  (d)  The  Armeniam  endearored  to  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  a  reconciliation  whenever  they  wished  for  assbtanoe 
from  the  West,  but  only  a  few  individual  congregations  under  the  control 
of  the  Western  governments  mamtained  any  connection  with  the  Bomish 
Church,  and  were  permitted  to  retain  their  own  sacred  language  and  the 
usages  of  their  ancestors. 

S  236.    StaU  of  Science. 

The  science  of  this  period  corresponded  with  the  rigid  lifelessness  which 
characterized  all  departments  of  sodety.  But  the  study  of  the  dassical 
writers  and  the  ecclesiastical  fathers,  which  had  never  been  entirely  discon- 
tinued, served  to  transmit  from  generation  to  generation  the  inheritance  of 
such  an  education  as  they  were  capable  of  imparting.  When  Bardas  com- 
menced his  administration,  it  began  to  be  perceived  that  the  proud  i^irit  of 
the  nation  could  not  long  maintain  itself  by  the  side  of  the  vigorous  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Mohammedans  and  the  Western  nations,  without  keying  up  a 
superiority  to  them  in  learning.  He  therefore  became  the  patron  of  science, 
and  Constantinople  was  for  a  considerable  time  the  seat  of  an  eminent  lite- 
rary activity.  Histories  of  the  world,  the  empire,  and  the  Church  were 
written  by  authors  of  various  conditions  in  life  and  with  different  degrees  of 
merit,  but  all  of  them  pervaded  by  the  spirit  peculiar  to  a  resident  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  kind  of  studies  pursued  was  to  some  extent  philological 
and  rhetorical,  or  connected  with  natural  sciences,  without  any  predominance 
of  an  ecclesiastical  element.  Fhotvus^  who  was  even  in  scientific  matters  a 
model  for  his  Church,  has  in  his  Bibliotheca  (a)  preserved  for  subsequent 
ages  brief  extracts  and  notices  of  many  Christian  and  heathen  writers,  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  unknown.  His  NbrfbeaTion,  by  the  common  con- 
sent of  the  Greek  Church,  has  been  adopted  as  its  authoritative  code  of  eccle- 
siastical law.  The  first  part  embraced  the  canons  of  those  synods  which 
were  then  regarded  as  authoritative,  together  with  some  canonical  episties. 
These  canons  and  epistles  had  been  collected  together  some  time  in  the  sev- 
enth century,  and  merely  received  some  additions  in  number  from  the  hands 
of  Photius.  The  second  part  contains  the  civU  laws  relating  to  the  Church, 
systematically  arranged  and  abridged  in  fourteen  sections,  with  figures  refer- 
ring to  the  corresponding  canons  of  the  first  part.  (&)    Simeon  Metaphnutea 

d)  WWu  Tyr.  XXII,  8.  Kuntimann,  die  Maion.  il  Ihr  Yerb.  i.  lat  K  (T&h.  Qiurtahchr. 
.345.  H.  1.) 

a)  Mvpt60ifi\oy  s.  BibL  ed.  Im.  Behker^  Ber.  1824&  8  Th.  4. 

I)  The  first  Part»  together  wtth  the  SchoUte  of  ZomsroM  (alioat  1120),  and  Baltaaum  (1170X  Sett- 
regH  'iuvoiiKov  &  Pandectae  oanennzn,  Qz.  1679.  S  Th.  £  The  Second  Part  ia  in  JvtkUi  BibL  Th. 
IL  p.  785.  and  the  te.Kt  of  the  canons  which  was  written  ont  at  some  tbne  in  the  lOtii  eent  In  JU 
irdjo  Bpicil  Boman.  Bom.  ISiS.  Th.  YII.  Comp.  JBUMr^  z.  BoyisL  d.  Jost  Oodex.  BerL  188&  pw 
B4S9.    BickeU  in  d.  Jen.  L.  Z.  1844  N.  2S2. 
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(lOtb  cent.)  has  recorded  in  a  lively  nuumer  the  old  legends  of  the  ancient 
saints,  (c)  Oeeumenius^  Bishop  of  Tricca  (about  990),  (d)  Theophylact^  Arch- 
bishop of  the  Bnlgarians  (1107),  {e)  and  Eathymius  Zigdbenus^  a  monk  of 
Constantinople  (d.  about  1118),  (/)  formed  collections  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures  out  of  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  which  are  valuable  because 
they  are  the  only  medium  through  which  we  have  received  a  large  part  of 
the  treasure  from  which  they  were  drawn.  The  Oreed  of  the  Ohurch  had 
become  firmly  established  on  the  basis  of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  and  was 
now  decked  off  with  a  few  cautious  Aristotelian  fbrmulas.  It  had  also  been 
somewhat  tinctured  with  the  peculiarities  of  Flatonism  through  the  influence 
of  the  Axeopagite  and  the  fathers  of  the  fourth  century.  It  was  obliged  to 
maintain  a  perpetual  conflict  with  the  philosophy  and  heretical  opinions  of 
past  times.  A  peculiar  spirit  is  very  perceptible  in  the  controversial  writ- 
ings ofMcholas^  Bishop  of  Methone  (died  after  1166),  (ff)  and  in  the  Treasure 
of  Orthodoxy  (^)  which  HicetaB  Choniates  fbund  consolation  in  composing  in 
the  midst  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  native  land.  But  the  special  character  of 
the  age  is  most  distinctiy  seen  in  the  Fcmqplioj  collected  from  the  writings 
of  the  fathers  by  £uth^mius  Zigahenus  by  order  of  the  theological  emperor 
Alexius  Oomnenus,  for  the  refutfition  and  condemnation  of  all  heretics,  (i) 
Among  the  Oriental  parties,  the  Jacobites  were  distinguished  for  having  pre* 
served  a  lively  current  of  the  old  Syriac  learning  through  several  successive 
generations. 

§  237.    FaulieioM,    Section  2.     Continued  from  §  146. 

ConuUmUni  Porphyr,  BastlloA  Maeeda  e.  STaa.  Anwi  OMnneiut,  Aloxiaa.  P&r.  1051.  f.  L 
XIY.  p^  450H.— iOeA.  FteUL  wtp\  iutpyMlat  ^Mfidvwp  9tdJL  ed.  muemnlUier,  ESL  168a  11  An- 
na Comn,  Akx.  XY.  p.  iSOan  JSuthymU  Zygadeni  Namtlo  de  Bogom.  sen  Panoplfjie  tit  28w  gr. 
reoQgn.  Zlni  Interpret  add.  GieteUr^  Qoott  1848. 4    (Also  in  WolC) 

JSerffius  (after  800),  under  the  name  of  Tychicus,  induced  the  Paulicians 
to  return  to  the  simpUdty  of  morals  which  prevailed  in  the  ancient  Ohurch. 
After  his  death  (885)  no  single  individual  was  elected  to  preside  over 
them,  but  they  were  governed  by  a  council  of  their  teachers.  The  most 
intolerable  oppressions  were  patientiy  endured  by  them,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  Empress  Theodora  had  commenced  a  process  by  which  they  were  to 

c)  Never  printed  as  a  aepanite  work:,  aome  198  Mognphles  in  the  histories  of  the  aatnts  of  the 
Qreek  end  Boidsii  Oliarches,  snd  the  Oodicea,  seldom  by  themaelTeft  Leo  AUaUu^i  de  yarlls  81- 
meonib.  et  Staneooom  scHptis.  Psr.  1661  A, 

<0  Gomm.  in  Aets  Appk  Spp.  Psoliiiss  et  csth.  ed.  F,  JTorefftft,  Par.  168L  8  Th.  £ 
a)  Oomm.  la  XIL  Ptoph.  mln.  IV.  Eyt.  Ada  Apfi  Epfi  PanL  (Opp^  tA.  J,  F.  R  JU:  d9  RubeU^ 
Ven.l79Bs.4Th.C) 

/)  Gomm.  in  Paelm.  {Thtophyl,  0pp.)  in  lY.  Ew.  ed.  a  ^.  MatXhaeit  Lpa.  1798. 8  Th.  £ 
g\  *Ay<£irru{tf  t^i  ^coXoyiir^s  aroix^i^tots  Hp6itKov  UKotwvikoVj  ed.  VoemA^  Fret  182!^ 
h)  ^vcmp^i  hpboHollat  1,  XXYU,  only  the  five  flrat  books  in  the  txansL  by  PeL  MareUiu, 
Par.  1560.  (BIbL  PP.  max.  Th.  XXV.) 

i)  TlworXia  ZcyfUfriy^  rris  ip^^  ir(o7«wT,  Teigor.  1711.  C  OTbeeztfayagant  Tit  84  against 
lalam  in  BiflfwrQi  Saraeenloa,  ed.  Bmrer.  Heidelb.  lOM^)  Let  ed.  Zkia^  Yen.  166&  t  (BibL  PP. 
Lagd.  Th.  XIX.  Tit  18  and  18  against  the  Roman  Church  la  sappresaed.)  Oomp^  Arnnae  OomtL  Snp- 
plementa  Historlam  coo.  Qraea  p.  XL  et  XIL  apeetantiSi  9d,T.L.P.  H^  Tub.  1888.— l/Omann, 
2li&  T.  Methone,  Eath.  ZIg.  and  Nic  Choo.  a  d.  dogm.  SntwioU.  d.  Orieeh.  K.  im  18  Jafaih.  (Stod. 
a.KrItl888.P.&) 
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be  ntterly  exterminated  by  a  general  massacre,  that  they  flew  to  arms.  An 
imperial  general  whose  name  was  CoffbeoM  (844),  actuated  by  a  desire  of  re- 
venge for  the  wrongs  which  his  fiither  had  sustained  from  the  government, 
became  their  leader,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Arabians,  and  strongly  forti- 
fied Tephrica^  a  monntain-hold  on  the  eastern  confines  of  the  empire.  He 
and  his  successor  ChryMcheru^  with  all  the  cruelty  which  fematicism  inspires, 
made  excursions  from  this  fortress,  and  laid  waste  the  provinces  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor. Although  the  Emperor  Basil  finally  succeeded  in  destroying  Tephrica 
(871),  many  Paulicions  maintained  their  existence  as  a  people  in  the  moun- 
tainous regions,  and  kept  the  extreme  portions  of  the  empire  in  continual 
agitation.  That  he  might  break  up  their  connections  with  the  Saracens,  John 
Zimisees  formed  a  treaty  with  tbtoi  (970),  in  accordance  with  which  they 
were  for  the  most  part  removed  to  Thrace,  where  a  colony  of  them  had  beep 
formed  even  in  the  eighth  century.  Here  they  acknowledged  a  certain  kind 
of  allegiance  to  the  empire,  but  in  the  independent  possession  of  Philippo- 
polls  they  served  with  great  bravery  as  border  sentinels.  Alexius  Comns- 
nus  having  been  abandoned  by  a  lai*ge  band  of  them  in  the  Norman  war, 
effected  their  subjugation  by  stratagem  and  violence  (after  1085).  During  his 
residence  in  his  winter  quarters  in  Thrace  (1116)  he  sought  the  honor  of  their 
conversion,  and  in  fact  many  of  them  yielded  to  the  arts  of  the  imperial 
apostle.  But  the  Paulicians,  under  the  name  of  Btichites,  with  Manichean 
doctrines  and  fanatical  forms  of  prayer,  and  under  Elders  who  were  regarded 
as  apostles  of  Thrace,  had  before  this  become  numerous  among  the  Bulga- 
rians, (a)  The  affinities  of  these  people  for  the  Slavonic  Dualism  gave  them 
acceptance  in  that  nation  among  which  they  were  commonly  called  Bogo- 
miles.  According  to  their  system  of  Mth,  the  ori^nal  Source  of  all  Being 
had  two  sons,  called  Satanael  and  Logos.  In  his  attempts  to  attain  equality 
with  the  Father  the  former  became  evil  in  his  nature,  seduced  the  angela 
from  their  allegiance,  and  formed  the  visible  universe.  Through  tha  divine 
powers  which  he  still  retained  he  created  man,  and  by  Eve  he  became  tho 
father  of  Gain.  All  ecclesiastical  organizations  were  established  under  the 
influence  of  Satanael,  and  had  their  principal  seat  formerly  at  Jerusalem,  but 
then  at  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia  in  Oonstantinoplo.  The  holy  Virgin  con- 
ceived in  consequence  of  an  influence  through  the  ear,  and  Christ  in  the 
body  of  an  ang^  succeeded  in  overcoming  his  elder  brother.  The  Bogomilea 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Psalms  and  of  sixteen  prophets  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  received  many  apocryphal  books,  (5)  buc  they  gave  an 
allegorical  interpretation  to  the  sacred  history,  and  to  the  usages  of  the 
Ohiffch.  In  the  garb  of  monasticism  they  concealed  themselves  even  in  Con- 
stantinople until  Alexius  extorted  a  confession  from  them,  and  burned  Basi- 
lius  their  leader  at  the  stake  (1118).  (c)  Small  communities  of  Bogomiles 
were  found  among  the  Bulgarians  through  the  whole  period  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  Paulicians  have  continued  to  exist  under  many  changes  in  and 
around  Philippopolis  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Haemus  uutil  the  present  day. 

a)  SehnitMer,  d.  Each.  Im  11.  Jahrh.  {Stirm:*  Btnd.  d.  Getoa  Wart  toL  n.  H.  1.) 
I)  Liber  S.  JoanniflL  {TMlo  God.  apoer.  Th.  L  p.  BSi.)   VMo  laa.  (S  89,  note  d.) 
e)  J.  G  Wo{f:  Hist  Bogozn.  Vit  ITia.  i.    L.  Oeder,  Prodr.  H.  Bog.  crit  Goott  1748. 4    JPiia^ 
hardl,  d.  Bog.  (KOeeoh.  Abhh.  ErL  1882.  N.  2.) 


FOURTH    PERIOD. 

Fl^OM    INNOCENT    III.     TO    LUTHEB. 

§  238.     GcTieral  View  and  Historical  Writers, 

1)  S  170.  Fontcs  remm  Gorm.  GeschlchtsqabnenDeatBchl.  (14.  &  18.  Jbb.)  ed.  by  J.  F.  Boehmer; 
Btattg.  1848-9.  2  vols.  Albartvs  StadenaU,  Benedictine  Abbot,  Franciscan,  died  after  1260,  Chron. 
till  1256.  ed.  B^in^ec.  1S6T.  Ylt  160&  4  {SchiUeri  Scrr.  rer.  germ.  toI  IL  p.  128.)  Oontinaation 
1264-1824,  ed.  A,  Ho^er^  HofiL  1720.  VincenUtf  BeUcvaeintiB,  DomlnlCL  in  Boyemont,  died  about 
1264,  Specolam  hlstorlale,  tUl  1250.  Argent  147&  4  toI&  t  Aug.  1474  8  vols,  t  (Schloeter,  Yinc.  v. 
BeanTais  IL  Erzleh.  m.  8  Abb.  Frkf.  1819.  2  vok.)  Mattheus  ParU^  Benedict  la  S.  Albans, 
Hist  miOor  till  1259.  (1066-1289.  fh>m  the  Chron.  of  RoQtr  de  Wmdover^  Lond.  1B40.)  contln.  by 
W.  Riahanger,  till  1278,  ed.  Wata,  Lond.  1644.  1684  [pnbL  by  the  Camden  Soe.  edited  by  UalU' 
ueU.  Lond.  1840.]  £  &  often.  Joanma  da  WinterthMr,  Frandao.,  Chron.  1215— 184&  (Thesanr.  Hist 
Holy.  Tig.  1785.  f.)  Alberlua  Argentinenaia^  Chron.  1278-187&  {Uratia  vol  IL  p.  95.)  The  Strasbarg 
Chronicle  by  Cloaanar  (died  1804)  closes  at  1862.  ed.  by  a  Lit  Assoc  in  Stuttgard.  1848.  Jao.  Twlnger 
of  Kdnigahqfan,  a  priest  of  Strasbarg,  died  1420.  Elsafti.  Chron.  till  1886,  ed.  by  SehiUar.  Strasb. 
1688.  4  (JTtmisoA,  JHinigah.  &  bis  Chron.  In  Wi  MHU&r'a  Ascanla.  Jbid.  1820.  P.  IL  Sirobel  de 
F.  Closnerl  Chr^.  germ.  Arg.  1S29.)  Oobelinua  Peraona,  Dean  of  Bielefeld,  died  1420,  Cosmodro- 
miam,  independently  1840-1418.  {Methom,  vol  L  p.  58.)  Anioninua,  Dominic.  Archblsh.  of  Flor- 
ence, Sanuna  historlalis  till  1459.  Nor.  1484  8  vols,  t  &  often.  (0pp.  Flor.  1741f».  Tol.  I.)  Werner 
RclJMb^  Carthnsian  in  Cologne,  d.  1500,  Fasc  temponim  till  1476.  CoL  1474  t  &  often.  Cont  by 
Jo.  Linturiua  till  1514  {Piator,  Struva  vol  IL  p.  817.)— 2)  AlbarUnua  Muaaatua,  of  Podna,  d.  1880, 
nist  Augusta  Henr.  YII.  De  gestis  Italor.  post  mortem  Honr.  till  1817,  Ludov.  Bavaras,  Fragment 
(J/urert  vol.  X.)  Giov.  VOkmi^  of  Florence,  Storle  Florentine  till  1848,  cont  by  Matteo  & 
FiUppo  ViUani  un  1864  (Murat  vol  XIIIs.)  Mil.  1729.  £  A:  often.  Jean  Froiaaart,  of  Yal«n- 
dennea,  d.  1441,  Chron.  de  France,  d'Angl.  eta  1826-1400.  Par.  1508.  1504  4  vols,  t  revue  p.  Sau- 
vaga^  Lyon.  1559ss.  4  vols,  t  In  the  ColL  des  Chronlques  par  Suchon^  Par.  1S24. 10-25  vols,  of  the 
18th  cent  {Prae$ariita  (1.  Frotss.  In  Bchlosser^S  Arch,  t  Qcsch.  1S88.  vol.  Y.)  [Ohroniclea 
of  EngL  Fnmoe,  Spain,  d^,  tranal.  new  ed.  Lond.  1845. 2  yols.  8.]  Phil,  da  Comminea,  d.  1509,  Chron. 
et  Hlstoire  1464-9a  Par.  152&  C  ds  often,  rev.  p.Z,du  Freanoy^  Lond.  1747.  4  vols.  4  Fr.  Guicci- 
ardini,  d.  1540.  Storla  dltalia,  1498-1582.  Yen.  1567.  4  &  often,  [iflst  of  Italy  from  1498-1582, 
jransL  by  A.  P.  Ooddard,  2  ed.  1775,  Lond.  9  toIs.  8.  Froissart,  Commlnes  &  Gulcciardlni  havo 
been  trtasL  into  Eng.  &  published  togettier.  New  York  &  Lond.  1848.]  The  portions  of  Oaic.  sup- 
pressed by  publio  aathorlty  are  ia  Heidegger^  Hist  Papatas,  ed.  2.  Amst  169&  Ooidasti  Monarcbia 
vol  IIL  p.  1798.-8)  Ooedua  SabdHeua^  Hlstoriogr.  of  Yenloe,  d.  1506,  Enneades  s.  rbapsMla  Hlsto- 
riarum  till  1504  Yen.  1498ps.  2  vols.  £  &  often.  (0pp.  Basi  1560.  4  voK  f )— 4)  PtdUmaeua  da  Fiadfh 
nXbua^  Lueanaia,  Domin.  Bish.  of  Toroello,  d.  1827,  Hist  eco.  till  1812.  (Mitrat  vol.  XL  p.  741.) 
TrUhemiua,  d.  151&  Annalaa  ffiraaugienaaa  880-1514  S.  GaIIi'1690.  2  voIsl  £—5)  Astronomical 
Hist  of  the  Empire  by  Georg,  AcropoUta^  1204-61.  ed.  Leo  AUaUva,  Par.  165L  £  Georg.  Pachy- 
9nerea  1258-1808.  ed.  Poaainua,  Bom.  166168b  2  vol&  £  Jm.  Bekker^  Bonn.  1885.  McepK  Gregoraa^ 
1204-1859.  ed.  Boivtnua,  Tar,  1702. 2  vols.  £  Joan.  Oantaemenoa  1820-54  ed.  Pontanua,  Par.  1645. 
8  vols.  £  Joan,  Dueaa  1841-1462,  ed.  AdUaldva,  Par.  1649.  £  Chaleondylaa  1298-1462,  ed.  Fa- 
hrot,  Par.  1650.  £    Georg.  Phranaea  1401-77,  Lat  ed.  Ponianua,  Ingoldst  1604  4 

For  a  considerable  time  the  hierarchy  apparently  preserved  its  position  at 
the  zenith  of  its  power.  But  in  consequence  of  those  abuses  to  which  un- 
limited authority  always  leads  when  intrusted  to  human  hands,  publio  fiotvor, 
on  which  it  entirely  rested,  soon  became  alienated  from  it.    The  claims  which 
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it  set  up  were  as  exorbitant  as  ever,  and  even  more  so,  but  as  they  were 
generally  repelled,  they  were  productive  only  of  injary  to  itself.  The  power 
of  the  Papacy  and  of  the  empire  were  so  conducted  as  mutually  to  destroy 
one  another.  The  kings  always  found  support  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  popes  in  the  sense  of  justice  and  in  the  strong  love  of  independence  which 
existed  in  the  hearts  of  their  people.  Under  the  uniform  improvement  in  the 
dispositions  and  habits  of  the  people,  which  the  Church  had  fostered  in  every 
European  country,  peculiar  nationalities  now  began  to  be  prominently  devei- 
oped.  An  intellectual  education  was  extended  among  the  people  without  the 
aid  of  the  Church,  by  means  of  which  the  popular  mind  became  more  ma- 
ture, and  lost  its  peculiar  ecclesiastical  character.  In  these  circumstancea 
the  hierarchy  attempted  to  maintain  its  ascendency  by  intrigues  and  direct 
force,  and  while  it  was  struggling  for  its  own  existence  it  could  no  longer 
afford  protection  agtunst  political  despotism.  A  reformation  extending  not 
only  to  the  members  but  to  the  very  head  of  the  Church  was  generally  re- 
garded as  indispensable,  and  was  in  various  quartezs  aotu^y  attempted. 
Catholicism  itself  appeared  to  have  become  for  many  nations  an  antiquated 
system,  and  not  adapted  to  the  existing  condition  of  things.  And  yet,  as  it 
may  often  be  remarked  in  history,  that  great  spiritual  principles  sometimes 
produce  their  sublimest  forms  just  as  they  are  about  to  be  subverted,  so 
Catholicism  accomplished  its  noblest  achievements  during  this  period.  The 
papacy  was  still  the  most  prominent  of  all  actors  in  history,  although  its 
sphere  was  frequently  limited  to  the  circle  of  French  and  Italian  politics. 
The  life  of  a  few  princes  sometimes  becomes  the  leading  object  in  the  picture 
of  events,  and  new  powers  are  raised  up  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Churoh« 
General  history  was  still  written  in  the  same  ecclesiastical  style  in  which  it 
had  formerly  been  composed.  Vincent  of  Beautais,  in  his  Encyclopoedia  of 
all  the  knowledge  and  movements  of  his  times,  has  given  us  a  clear  and  true  pic- 
ture of  his  age.  MattJietJO  Paris,  in  his  English  history,  containing  also  many 
sagacious  observations  respecting  all  the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  has 
not  hesitated  to  disclose,  with  some  bitterness,  the  crimes  of  the  eoclesiasti- 
oal  rulers,  for  this  rigid  monk  was  animated  by  a  supreme  love  to  the  Church 
itself.  Albert  of  Strasburg,  a  candid  and  faithful  writer,  prepents  lively 
views  of  individual  characters.  The  AUatian  Chronicle  presents  a  history  of 
the  people  whose  name  it  bears  in  their  own  language.  Antoninua  of  Florence 
composed  a  general  history,  in  which  the  fhture  saint  has  displayed  the  most 
undoubting  faith  and  much  modest  criticism.  Several  statesmen  have  also 
given  us  histories,  in  which  ore  presented  the  views  of  men  in  secular  life. 
Among  these  were :  Albertintcs  MuesatvMy  who  wrote  a  history  of  lus  own 
times  and  of  neighboring  countries,  in  a  manner  somewhat  harsh  but  accu- 
rate ;  ViUani,  who,  with  his  brother  and  nephew,  composed  a  history  of 
Florence,  with  which  also  is  connected  many  notices  <^  the  Mddle  Ages 
generally,  in  a  style  of  old  Roman  simplicity ;  Froieea/rt,  in  whose  Chronicles 
the  wars  and  royal  courts  of  Western  Europe  are  described  with  an  extreme 
relish  for  the  glories  of  the  declining  orders  of  knighthood ;  and  Oomminee^ 
in  whose  work  we  have  the  memorials  of  an  age  in  which  he  sat  at  the  helm 
of  affairs,  and  knew  all  the  secrets  of  its  history.    The  extreme  character  of 
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this  olaas  of  "writers  may  be  best  seen  in  Ouieeiardiniy  in  whose  history  of 
Italy  we  have  a  true  and  lively  picture  of  events,  in  which  he  was  too  inti* 
mately  concerned  always  to  be  impartial.  FlnaUy,  we  have  the  brilliancy  of 
classic  learning  displayed  tn  the  Creneral  History  written  by  SahelMcus,  In 
immediate  connection  with  the  subject  of  Church  History,  PtoUmasuB^  of 
Lucea  compiled  a  work  which  is  of  considerable  critical  value,  on  account  of 
the  great  number  of  authorities  which  he  has  carefully  quoted,  with  respect 
to  the  times  immediately  preceding  his  own.  In  a  Chronicle  of  the  old 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  Trittenheim^  is  also  interwoven  the  history  of  the 
general  Church,  especially  so  far  as  relates  to  Germany,  with  much  learning, 
but  with  an  extreme  bias  for  orthodoxy.  The  Bytantine  historians^  in  the 
lofty  style  of  writing  peculiar  to  their  ancient  authors,  have  described  the 
solemnities,  the  afflictions,  and  the  commotions  of  the  Eastern  Eoman  Em- 
pire, in  which  they  generally  bore  so  important  a  part.  But  in  the  opinions 
which  they  express  respectiug  western  affidrs,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  asperity  of  feeling  produced  by  the  dominion  of  the  Latins  and  the  abor- 
tive attempts  frequently  made  at  reconciliation. 


CHAP.  I.— RELATION'  OF  THE  PAPACY  TO  GENERAL  AFFAIRS. 

Mart  Poloniu.  (at  the  bead  of  1 171.)  Bemardu»  Ouido^  Domlnla  Bishop  of  Lodeve,  d.  1881. 
&  AmalHcua  Augerlif  Angnstlnlan,  aboat  1865,  both  until  John  XXII.  {Murat  vol.  IIL  P.  I,  XL) 
PlattfM  {Sarihok  SaccM),  Abbrorlator,  d.  148},  Yitae  Pontificnm  Bom.  Ten.  1479.  t  Later  editt. 
altered;  the  Dutch  edltt  without  the  name  of  the  plaee  of  pabw  are  tenect  according  to  the  ed.  prln- 
oepa.  1460. 164&  Si  1664. 13.  Jii4odoricua  ds  KUm,  abbreviator,  d.  aboat  1417,  named  as  the  author 
of  Vitae  PonU£  Bom.  1288-1418.  additls  Imperatt  geetb.  {.Eeeard  toL  I.  p.  1461.)  Lecn^  Aretinut, 
papal  Secretary,  d.  1444,'rerum  suo  tamp.  In  ItaL  geatar.  Gommtr.  1878-1410.  {ifur atari  yoL  XIX.  p. 
909.)  Yitae  Paponun  Avenionenalnm,  ed.  SUph.  BaluHut,  Par.  1098.  S  toIb.  4.  to  be  corrected  by 
reference  to :  Hist  dee  aouveraina  Pontifee  dans  Aylgn<Hi,  Avign.  1777. 4.  liTca  of  perttcDlar  Popes 
in  Murat  vol  IIL  P.  I,  IL  Grig.  Dooa  In  Raynald,  J.  Voigtt  Stimmcn  a.  Bom.  {L  d.  papsa  Uof 
im  1&  Jabrh.  {Raumer'a  hist  Tascbenb.  1882.  N.  2.)— AMAffMr,  Begesta  ImperiL  1193-1251  Lately 
roTlsed.  Stattg.  1849. 4.    Begeeta  Imp.  1246-1818.  Lately  rcTts^d.  Stuttg.  1841 1 

§289.    Frederic  IL    (1194-i?«j.  18, 1250. 

L  P€tri  <f4  Vkteiiy  (d.  1249.)  Epp.  L  YL  ed.  IteUn,  Basil.  1740.  S  yols.  Bothm^r^  Beg;  Imp.  p. 
669B.  PsrtM  ToL  lY.  p.  228bs.  Eztnots  from  the  BegestlB  mnor,  Jll.  et  Chr^.  IX,  in  Jtaynald  A 
RaufMir.  Siccardi  de  &  Oermano  Chion.  1189-1248.  {Murat  toI  YIL  pi  96&)  Contin.  by  Nic 
ds  JamHtta  tffl  1258.  (76.  vol  YIIL  p.  489.) 

IL  {Funk)  Oeschlchto  Frledr.  IL  Z&Il  1799.  Banmer,  toIs.  III-IY.  p.  211.  W.  Zlmm^trmann^  die 
Hobenst  a  Eampf  d.  MonaKhia  gegeo  Papst  n.  repabL  Frelh.  Stattg.  188&  2  Tola.— C.2?^r,  K. 
Friedr.  IL  Munich  1841 

The  most  enlarged  mental  endowments  and  the  highest  earthly  powers 
were  possessed  by  Frederic  II,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  destiny  of  the 
house  of  Hohenstanfen.  By  means  of  the  Saracen  population  of  Sicily,  a 
part  of  whom  he  had  indnced  to  settle  in  Apulia,  he  always  had  an  army 
ready  with  which  to  terrify  the  states  of  the  Ohnrch.  Hence  the  mild  dis- 
position of  Honorius  IIL  (after  1216)  was  satif^fied  when  the  inheritance 
bequeathed  by  the  Countess  Matilda  was  secured  to  him,  and  he  made  no 
resistance  when  the  emperor's  oldest  son,  already  heir  apparent  to  the  throne 
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of  Sicily,  was  elected  to  be  the  next  successor  in  the  empire,  and  when  aL 
the  privileges  of  the  Sicilian  monarchy  were  re-established.  On  his  corona- 
tion at  Aiz-la-ChapeUe,  Frederic  had  taken  the  vow  ol  the  cross,  and  had 
subsequently  renewed  it  at  Rome.  By  his  marriage  with  lolante,  the  heiress 
of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  the  obligation  to  perform  this  vow  seemed  to 
have  become  more  imperious.  But  the  emperor,  occupied  with  the  care  of 
establishing  his  power  in  Italy,  always  pleaded  for  a  longer  delay.  The  last 
period  fixed  upon  expired  just  as  Honorius  died  (March  18, 1227),  and  was 
succeeded  by  Oregory  IX.  This  pope  was  a  nephew  of  Innocent  m.,  and 
like  that  prince  possessed  much  skill  in  law,  and  an  inflexible  resolution.  In 
his  obstinate  old  age  he  was  even  less  restrained  by  a  regard  to  the  conse- 
quences of  what  he  regarded  as  right,  (a)  On  the  15th  August,  1227,  the  em- 
peror set  sail  from  Brundusium,  but  in  three  days  returned,  on  account  of  a 
pretended  or  at  least  a  very  convenient  sickness.  Gregory  then  issued  against 
him  a  sentence  of  excommunication,  and  was  consequently- driven  from  Rome 
by  the  emperor^s  adherents.  Frederic  now  appealed  to  the  Christian  world 
with  severe  accusations  against  the  pope,  and  without  troubling  himself  to 
obtain  a  release  from  a  papal  ban  which  he  regarded  as  ui\just  and  invalid, 
he  again  embarked  for  Palestine,  August,  1228.  But  the  anathema  preceded 
him,  and  induced  his  natural  allies  in  the  East  to  arm  themselves  against 
him.  At  the  same  time  a  great  host  of  ecdedastical  emissaries  fell  upon  his 
Italian  inheritance.  In  this  extremity,  from  the  personal  favor  of  his  oppo- 
nent, Oamel,  Sultan  of  Egypt,  a  truce  of  ten  years  was  obtained,  during 
which  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  retain  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem. He  entered  the  holy  city  in  triumph  (March  17, 1229),  placed  upon 
his  head  the  crown  of  Jerusalem,  hastened  back  to  Italy,  and  drove  the  papal 
soldiers  before  him.  Many  disapproved  of  the  violent  measures  of  the  pope 
against  a  crusader,  and  after  vainly  using  his  utmost  efforts  in  every  place,  to 
stir  up  enemies  against  the  greatesli  hero  of  that  century,  Gregory  obtained 
from  his  policy  or  piety  an  honorable  peace  at  St.  Germano  (Aug.  28, 1280). 
The  pope  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  emperor, 
and  to  accept  of  the  code  of  laws  edited  by  Peter  of  Vinea  (1231),  by  whicli 
the  law  of  the  two  SiciHes  was  firmly  established,  and  though  heretics  were 
Burrendered  to  the  hands  of  the  Ohurch,  the  secular  power  of  the  Church  was 
made  strictly  subordinate  to  the  State.  Q>)  But  when  Frederic  again  prose- 
cuted the  struggle  his  family  were  always  obliged  to  maintain  with  the  Lom- 
bards, the  pope  once  more  formed  an  alliance  with  the  friends  of  popular 
freedom,  and  in  a  sentence  of  excommunication  pronounced  against  him 
on  Palm  Sunday,  1289,  released  all  his  subjects  from  thc^ir  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  surrendered  his  body  to  the  devil  for  the  salvation  of  his 
soul.  Each  party  now  sought  by  written  manifestoes  to  gain  over  to  its  side 
the  favorable  judgment  of  the  people,  and  the  two  great  heads  of  Christen- 
dom confronted  each  other  with  charges  of  heresy.  In  their  controvendal 
writings  the  specifications  against  each  other  are  clothed  sometimes  in  the 


a)  Ylta  Oreg.  by  persons  near  liixD.  (Afurat  vol.  IIL  pi  675u) 

V)  CoDStltationes  Eegnm  Sicillae.  Neap.  ITStt.  C    BawtMT^  toL  III  p.  Site. 
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most  oommon  hmguBge  of  ordinary  life,  and  at  other  times  witli  the  poetio 
imagery  of  the  apocalypse..  Frederic  interpreted  the  favor  which  the  pope 
showed  toward  the  Lombards  as  an  evidence  of  his  partiality  for  the  Oathar^ 
ista  living  in  their  midst  Gregory  accused  the  emperor  of  being  the  author 
of  the  profane  remark  respecting  the  three  impostors  who  had  deceived  the 
world,  and  Justified  the  imputation  by  a  reference  to  the  impartial  justice 
with  which  he  had  treated  the  Saracens,  the  relish  with  which  he  had  en- 
tered into  oriental  pleasures,  and  several  insolent  expressions^  with  regard  to 
the  mirades  of  the  Church,  (c)  Frederic,  who  certainly  had  more  faith  in 
astrology  than  in  priests,  not  only  x>roved  his  orthodoxy  but  conquered  the 
territories  of  the  Church  until  he  sat  down  under  the  very  walls  of  Borne. 
The  pope  called  a  general  oouncU  of  the  Church.  The  emperor  gave  orders 
that  the  fleet  which  conveyed  the  bishops  to  Borne  should  be  captured. 
Gregory  died  unavenged  (Aug.  21,  1241),  and  after  many  tedious  dissen- 
sions among  the  cardinals,  Innocent  IV.  (Fiesco  of  Lavagna)  was  chosen  in 
his  stead  (June  24, 1248).  The  new  pope  had  been  the  friend  of  the  empe- 
ror, but  after  various  ineflfectual  efforts  to  conclude  a  peace  he  became  a  mor- 
tal enemy.  By  the  aid  of  his  countrymen  the  Genoese,  he  escaped  from 
Italy,  and  at  the  general  oouncU  of  Lyons  (1245),  (d)  he  once  more  hurled 
forth  all  the  curses  of  the  Church  against  the  emperor,  as  a  heretic  and  a 
sacrilegious  robber.  The  contest  was  waged  not  only  with  spiritual  but  with 
carnal  weapons,  for  the  pope  endeavored  to  secure  assistance  by  exciting 
insurrections  in  Germany  and  in  Sicily.  Frederic  died  without  yielding  to 
the  papal  daims,  (e)  but  among  the  people  many  believed  that  his  body  would 
see  no  corruption,  and  at  the  proper  time  that  he  would  return  and  over- 
throw the  exorbitant  power  of  the  priesthood. 

§  240.     Overthrow  of  the  Houu  of  Ebhenstat{fen, 

L  Boekmert  Beg.  p.  256b&  JamHUa^  Mnt  by  an  unknown  hand  tin  126&  (JTiiral  toL  VIII.  p. 
68ft.)  and  by  tb«  Qoelph  8dba  MaUuptna,  rw.  BiooL  L  VL  1250-7(1  {lb.  p.  781.) 

IL  W.  Jdger,  Gescb.  Goorads  IL  Noremb.  17S7.  Jyut&r^  €kech.  y.  Schwaben.  Heilb.  ISOa  toI. 
IL    -Ba»7n«r,  ToL  IV.  p.  628SS. 

Lmocent  lY .  now  proclaimed  that  the  sacrilegious  house  of  Hohenstaufen 
had  for  ever  forfeited  all  title  to  sovereignty,  and  he  hastened  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Sicily  as  a  vacant  fief  of  the  Church.  But  Oorirad  IV.  abandoned 
Germany  to  its  own  dissensions  and  conquered  his  Italian  patrimony.  Italy, 
however,  was  fatal  to  him,  and  at  his  early  death  (1254)  he  left  nothing  for 
his  son  Conradin  but  the  remnant  of  his  paternal  inheritance  in  Suabia.  The 
German  crown  was  purchased  by  foreigners  from  the  imperial  princes,  who 
were  controlled  by  papal  influence.  The  Two  Sicilies  were  seized  upon  by 
Ma^fred^  a  natural  -son  of  Frederic,  and  in  them  he  established  a  popular 
government,  against  which  Innocent  preached  a  crusade  in  vain.    The  popes, 

o)  The  remark  was  first  made  by  Sim&n  de  Townay^  1801,  &  the  treatise  de  tribus  Impoetorlboa 
(od.  pr.  6S9.  8.)  belongs  to  the  16th  cent  Ro9&nkran»,  d.  Zweifel  am  glanben.  Krltik  d.  Scrr.  detrlb. 
Impost  HaL  n.  Lb  1880.  De  Impostora  reL  breve  oompoid.  s.  L.  de  trib.  impost  edit  with  lit  Intzod* 
by  Gmffie.  Lps.  188a 

d)  VIU  Inn.  by  his  Confessor,  Nie,  de  Curbio,  {Mwal  yoL  IIL  p.  602.)  Boefuner,  B/eg.  p.  SlSai^ 

«)  His  WUl  Muraiori  Tb.  IX.  p.  6<n&  BodoMr^  p.  810. 
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perceiying  ihat  their  power  was  insuffident  to  keep  poasessxon  of  the  two 
Sicilies,  sold  their  title,  first  to  Englaiid  and  then  to  France. .  finally  Charles 
of  Anjati^  by  the  aid  of  Clement  W,  (1265-68),  became  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  after  the  death  of  Manfred  in  the  battle  of  Benevento  (1266).  But 
Canradin  felt  called  npon  by  the  sfHrits  of  his  ancestors  to  leave  the  oirda 
of  his  yonthfbl  associates  in  Snabia,  and  attempt  the  conquest  of  his  patri- 
monial possessions  beyond  the  Alps.  He  no  sooner  made  his  appearance  there 
than  he  was  hailed  as  a  deliverer  by  all  disaffected  persons.  But  being  de- 
feated at  the  battle  of  Tagliaoozzo,  he  was  taken  prisoner  while  flying  from 
his  pursuers,  and  having  passed  through,  the  miserable  farce  of  a  legal  trial, 
the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufens  closed  his  life  on  the  scaffold  on  the  29th  Octo- 
ber, 1268.  The  popes  now  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  utterly  destroyed 
the  family  of  their  most  powerftd  enemy,  and  their  triumph  was  purchased 
by  the  complete  distraction  of  Germany,  the  dismemberment  of  Italy,  and 
the  ascendency  of  Erance. 

§  241.    St.  Louis.    (1215.)    1226.— ^u^.  25, 1270. 

I.  JoittvUUt  (Senesehal  to  Louis)  Hist,  de  S.  Lotils,  p.  Ch.  du  FrwM^  Par.  166a  £  1761.  £  Xv- 
docidy  Vita  ct  ConYenado  per  CkmJMium  de  BdMoeo^  ConfeBaorem,  ct  Qvik  OiffioCffumn,  Ga- 
pellanom  c(|a&  (pu  Chsme  yoL  V.  pi  444.)  LudooM  Ep.  de  oaptlone  et  Uberatioae  bom.  (I&  p. 
SOCsa.) 

II.  WUJkeny  7th  yoL :  Die  Erenzzfige  Lad.  des  Hefl.  o.  der  Terlost  dcs  h.  Lander  Lpa.  1882. 

'  Louis  IX.  was,  in  his  pious  oonsci^tiousness,  a  sincwe  Christian;  in  his 
scrupulous  austerities  and  saintly  hunuUty,  a  rigid  monk ;  and  in  the  energy 
and  equity  of  his  transactions,  even  with  the  hierarchy,  a  noble  prince.  On 
his  recovery  from  a  dangerous  illness  he  assumed  the  vow  of  the  cross,  and 
maintained  his  resolution  against  all  France  with  such  success  that  by  his 
policy  and  enthusiasm  the  whole  nation  was  induced  to  co-operate  in  the 
sacred  struggle.  The  Holy  Land  had  been  devastated  by  the  incursions  of 
the  wild  tribe  of  the  Ohowaresmians,  and  had  once  more  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  (1247).  Palestine  could  be  conquered  only  in 
Egypt.  Damietta  was  taken  by  Louis  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1249,  but 
when  the  crusaders  advanced  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  between  the 
dykes  of  the  Wle  which  had  been  cut  through,  they  were  attacked  by  famine 
and  pestilence.  Louis  was  at  last  obliged  to  purchase  a  return  to  his  own 
land  with  the  wealth  of  his  kingdom.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  misfortunes  he 
was  still  xmsubdued  in  spirit  and  unseduced  to  eviL  By  the  encouragement 
which  he  showed  to  the  third  estate,  and  by  the  record  which  he  made  of 
the  established  usages  of  the  nation  he  gave  a  firm  legal  baais  to  the  state,  and 
by  the  pragmatic  sanetMn  (1269)  gave  stability  to  the  national  church.*  In 
heart  he  was  not  unmindftd  of  his  vow,  and  even  when  advanced  in  age,  with 
Christ's  crown  of  thorns  in  his  hand  he  called  upon  the  nobility  of  France 
by  their  love  and  honor  to  prosecute  the  crusades.  When  the  expedition 
accordingly  set  out,  it  was  induced,  by  the  hope  either  of  an  easier  conquest 
or  of  the  conversion  of  their  enemies,  or  by  the  influence  of  Charles  of  An- 


*  LeibniUi  Mantissa.  P.  L  p.  157.    Comp^  natUMr,  yol  VI  p^  lite 
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jon,  to  turn  aside  for  the  iDvanon  of  Tnnis.  The  plan  of  establishing  a 
French  colony  there  waa  frustrated  by  the  carelessness  of  the'  king,  and  the 
nn&Torable  character  of  the  climate.  Louis  died  of  the  plague  before  Tnnis, 
find  with  him  as  with  the  Emperor  Frederic,  perished  the  work  to  which  he 
had  dedicated  his  life.  Lonis  belonged  rather  to  a  former  age,  while  Fred- 
eric labored  fbr  results  which  conld  be  attained  only  in  the  distant  fntnre. 
Hence  both  of  them  seemed  to  toil  in  vain,  bnt  both  were  illnstrions  in  then* 
lives. 

§  242.     The  Terminati&n  of  the  CrusadeB, 

The  Latin  empire  in  Constantinople  continued  still,  but  it  was  perpetually 
torn  by  internal  diyisions,  and  regarded  by  the  people  as  a  foreign  yoke.  Its 
capital  therefore  fell  an  easy  prey  even  to  the  feeble  arms  of  the  Greeks 
under  Michael  Falaeologtts  (1261).  Palestine  and  Syria,  though  frequently 
reconquered,  were  always  again  lost  in  consequence  of  the  divisions  in  the 
Christian  host.  God  seemed  to  hare  forsaken  his  own  cause,  (a)  The  ro- 
mantic enthusiasm  which  had  exhibited  so  many  interesting  forms  had  now 
glTen  place  to  a  more  sober,  but  more  selfish  spirit,  and  Mount  Calvaries  were 
constructed  nearer  home.  Gregory  X,  (1271-76)  exerted  all  the  influence 
which  a  pope  possessed,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  East  by  a  new  crusade, 
and  thus  preserve  it  for  Christianity,  but  his  efforts  were  entirely  vain,  (b) 
Ptolemais  (Acre),  the  last  fortress  of  the  crusaders,  was  stormed  by  the  Egyp- 
tian host  on  the  18th  May,  1291.  (<;)  The  only  benefit  which  the  crusades 
could  accomplish  was  for  the  spiritual  and  commercial  interests  of  the  West- 
em  nations,  and  this  office  they  had  now  fulfilled.  ((?) 

§  243.    Rudolph  of  Ea^lurg.    1273-91.     The  Sicilian  Vespers, 

The  German  throne  had  been  for  a  long  time  vacant  when  the  Count  of 
Hapsburg  became  king  by  the  choice  of  the  more  powerful  princes  of  the 
empire.  He  now  endeavored  to  obtain  the  papal  acknowledgment,  and  took 
the  oath  which  had  been  customary  ever  since  the  time  of  Otho  lY.,  because 
Alphonso  of  Castile,  a  rival  king,  whom  Gregory  X  had  persuaded  to  re- 
nounce aU  claims  upon  the  crown,  was  yet  living.  With  the  moderation  of 
a  mind  powerful  in  its  proper  sphere,  Rudolph  abandoned  all  the  rights  of 
the  empire  to  its  Italian  dependencies,  and  confined  his  attention  to  the 
establishment  of  a  legal  government  in  Germany,  and  to  the  attainment 
of  the  power  which  his  family  needed  for  its  maintenance.  He  therefore 
succeeded  in  living  on  terms  of  honorable  peace  with  the  pope,  who  needed 
a  powerM  support  against  the  influence  of  France  in  Lower  Italy,  and  he 
had  opportunity  to  pave  the  way  for  the  future  independence  of  the  empire,  (a) 

a)  Gompi  Siirentes  dee  Templen  In  Distt^  Leben  xl  Werke  d.  TRmbML  Zwiek.  1889.  ]>.  609. 
5)  UvmherUu  d€  Bomanit  (In  the  aerTloe  of  the  pope,)  de  his,  qoae  tnctandA  videbantor  In  Cona 
gen.  Ln^  (JfaiMiToL  XXTV.  p.  10988b) 

c)  MaHntte  ScMuttUf  Becretorom  fldellam  erads  L IIL  P.  XIL  a  Slaa.  {Bongara  vol.  IL)  Abul 
feda  (himeelf  present)  AnnaL  Moalem.  vol.  Y.  p.  OSes. 

d)  Heeren,  EntwlckL  d.  Folgen  d.  Krenzx.  £  Europe.  G5tt  ISOa  (Hist  W.  vol  II.)  RegenbogM^ 
de  frnctlbne  qnoe  hnnumltas,  libertafl,  mereaton  etc  pereeperint  e  hello  sacra  Amst  1809. 

a)  Oodex  eplstolarla  End.  I.  ed.  Gerimit  8.  BlaslL  1722.  t  anx.  Bodmdnn^  Lps.  1806.    Bothmkr 
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Clement  IV.  had  reason  to  doabt  the  wisdom  of  his  policy  with  respect  tc 
the  SicUies,  for  instead  of  deriving  any  peonniary  aid  from  Charles  of  Ai^Jou, 
that  prince  was  continnally  exacting  money  from  him.  (h)  So  intolerable 
were  the  oppressions  of  the  French  in  Sicily  that  even  Gregory  X.  predicted 
that  a  day  of  vengeance  would  soon  arrive  against  his  royal  vassaL  (e)  Bnt 
when  Martin  IV.  (1281-85)  a  Frenchman,  and  snbservient  to  French  inter- 
ests, was  seated  in  the  papal  chair,  (d)  at  the  ringing  of  the  vesper  bells  on 
the  third  day  in  Easter,  1282,  an  insurrection  broke  forth,  and  every  French- 
man on  the  island  was  slain.  Peter  of  Aragon,  on  account  of  his  marriage 
with  Constantia,  the  daughter  of  Manfred,  was  proclaimed  King  of  Sicily,  and 
was  immediately  excommunicated  by  the  pope.  Charles  of  Ai^ou  retained 
possession  only  of  Naples,  and  the  popes  lost  all  influence  in  Sicily  until  new 
relations  were  formed  with  France  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  century, 
when  a  reconciliation  was  effected.  («) 

§  224.     The  Hermit  in  the  Papal  Chair.    July  6.^Dee.  13, 1294. 

BoehtMr,  Begeet  p.  88a    PMemaet  Lue.  (an  efe-wltnefls)  H.  eec  XXTV,  29saL   Baynald.  ad 
Ann.  1894    Jacotd  Cardinalis  Garmen  de  yita,  and  de  eanonlaatione  OoeL  {Mural  vol  IIL  P.  I.  p. 
618as.  666a&)    Pstrui  de  AUiaco,  Ylta  CoeL  (Acta  63.  Ida^  toL  IY.  p.  480.)— OMleaMii  Oppw  (aaoe- 
•  Uc)  ed.  TeUra,  Neap.  1C40. 4.  (BibL  PP.  Lugd.  yoL  XXV.) 

The  French  influence  in  Naples  had  gained  over  a  party  among  the  cardi- 
nals, which  was  opposed  by  another,  embracing  various  shades  of  distinction, 
called  the  papal,  the  Italian,  and  the  German.  But  when  neither  of  these 
parties  was  found  strong  enough  to  elect  one  of  its  own  number  to  the  papal 
chair,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  name  of  Peter  de  Murrhone^  a  hermit  and  a 
popular  saint,  residing  at  Abruzzo,  all  agreed  to  bestow  their  votes  on  him, 
each  party  hoping  to  find  in  him  an  instrument  for  its  own  purposes.  He 
assumed  the  name  of  Celestine  V.^  and  never  renounced  his  saintly  poverty 
and  his  former  simplicity  of  life.  Bnt  with  the  exception  of  the  King  of 
Naples,  to  whose  influence  he  surrendered  himself,  and  whose  favorites  he 
appointed  cardinals,  all  parties  soon  perceived  his  utter  unfitness  for  the  oflSce 
of  government.  Hence,  when  he  had  confirmed  the  rigid  regulations  of 
Gregory  X.  with  respect  to  the  limitation  and  sedurion  of  the  conclave,  (a) 
he  was  induced  by  Cardinal  Cajetanus^  who  acted  in  behalf  of  the  older  car- 
dinals, although  with  the  view  of  himself  becoming  pope,  Toluntarily  to 
resign  his  office.  Instead  of  the  solitude  of  the  mountain  for  which  he  had 
longed,  hi9  successor  consigned  him  to  the  solitude  of  a  prison,  in  whidi  he 
died  (1296).  By  his  third  successor  he  had  assigned  to  him  (1818)  a  place 
among  the  saints,  and  by  Dante  a  place  in  helL  (b) 


Reg.  pb  61a8.  Perta  toL  IY.  p.  8S2fl&— Xa  Bret^  de  prod.  End.  In  rebna  com  Coria  p«raetlflL  Tnb 

1788.4 

b)  Jfartemt  TbM.  noy.  yoL  IL  pi  174. 179.    e)  Saba  Malaspitia  YL  4    d)  jAmAhmt,  £•«.  885si 
«)  Mich,  Amarif  la  gaerra  del  Yespro  Sldliano.  Palenna  1843.  ed.  4L  Fir.  1851. 
a)  Prodainied  at  Lyons,  1271    ManH  yoL  XXIY.  p.  SlBa.    b)  Infrmo  m,  OSmi 
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§  245.    Boniface  VIIL    Dec,  24,  nU.—Oct  11,  1803. 

PU>L  Luc  R  ecc  XXIY,  86L  (Oomp.  Cod.  PaUt.  In  MvraU  yol  XL  p^  1218s8.)  For  Hist  M 
orlg.  docaments,  (P.  du  Fuy)  Hist  da  dlffS&rend  entre  le  Fspo  Bonilkoe  et  PbiL  lo  BeL  Par.  1665.  £ 
BaiUet,  Hist  des  dtoi61ez  da  P.  Bonl£  sveo  PbiL  ed.  2.  Par.  in9.  li.—RubetM,  Bonlfl  et  fkmllia  Ca- 
jotanoram.  Horn.  1661.  IbtH,  StorU  dl  Bon.  YIIL  •  de*  saol  tempi  Som.  1846.— FI  Drumann, 
OeMb.  Bon.  d.  YUL  KSniffd).  1868.  S  Th. 

Cfgetanns  of  Anagni,  a  jurist  and  a  priest,  who  had  grown  old  while 
employed  in  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  court,  ascended  the  papal  chair  nnder 
the  name  of  Boniface  VIIL  This  distinction  he  attained  through  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  enemy  the  King  of  Naples.  Actuated  hy  a  frantic  hatred 
to  the  Ghibelline  party  he  sent  into  banishment  the  powerM  family  of  the 
Oolonna  who  now  declared  Celestine^s  resignation  invalid,  and  drove  the 
plough  over  Palestrina^the  town  in  which  they  resided.  He  reproved  Philip 
of  France  for  having  seized  upon  the  property  of  the  Church,  and  for  an 
adulteration  of  the  coin,  and  according  to  a  right  then  conceded  to  the  hier- 
archy, he  proposed  to  act  as  a  mediator  (1295)  in  the  sanguinary  war  between 
that  prince  and  Edward  I.  of  England.  Philip  the  Fair  forbade  his  inter- 
ference, and  when  Boniface  forbade  all  taxation  of  Church  property,  (a)  the 
king  prohibited  any  exportation  of  the  precious  metals.  That  he  might  not 
lose  all  his  revenues  from  France,  and  as  he  was  already  forsaken  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  French  clergy,  the  pope  sought  to  become  reconciled  to  Philip  by 
giving  the  mildest  construction  to  his  own  prohibition.  Both  kings  now  con- 
sented that  he  should  decide  their  difficulties,  not,  however,  as  the  pope,  but 
as  one  selected  by  the  parties  for  that  special  purpose.  No  sooner,  however, 
was  his  decision  'made  known  in  a  BuU  (June  80, 1298),  than  Philip  refused 
to  comply  with  its  requisitions,  because  it  did  not  properly  respect  the  right 
of  prior  possession  against  that  of  recent  conquest.  Reproaches  of  royaj 
oppression,  and  papal  treachery  to  the  Church,  were  exchanged  between 
them,  and  the  legate  in  France,  as  a  French  bishop,  was  thrown  into  prison 
for  high  treason.  Angry  edicts  were  proclaimed  by  Boniface  on  the  5th  of 
December,  1801,  summoning  the  French  prelates  to  Borne  for  the  purpose  of 
reforming  the  king  and  the  empire.  The  king,  whose  ordinary  government 
was  eminently  despotic,  now  appealed  to  his  people,  and  convened  a  general 
Diet  of  his  kingdom.  The  three  estates  wer%  unanimous  in  maintaining  the 
independence  of  the  French  kingdom  (1802).  An  extract  from  t&e  papal 
decrees  which  had  been  so  falsified  as  to  make  it  in  the  highest  degree  offen- 
sive to  the  royal  feelings,  declared  every  one  a  Tieretie  who  did  not  believe 
that  the  king  in  temporal  aa  well  as  in  spiritual  matters  was  subject  to  the 
pope.  To  this  the  king  replied  by  declaring  every  one  a  fool  who  did  not 
believe  that  the  King  of  France  was  in  temporal  things  subject  to  no  one.  (h) 
Boniface  now  commenced  a  contest  with  the  whole  French  nation,  and  al- 
though he  denied  that  he  had  ever  claimed  France  as  a  papal  fief,  he  never- 
theless maintained  that  every  creature,  under  peril  of  his  final  perdition,  was 


a)  Clerids  lakos:  SmL  Dtenfdk  Hbi  a  tit  £a  &  & 

V)  Tbegennine:  Aoaoalta  flIL    TIm  •pnrioos:  Deam  ttmeu    BaiUetf  pi  108,  Ills.    Dntmamn, 
v«LILpwl9. 
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bound  to  obey  the  Eoman  bishop,  (c)  He  then  proceeded  to  ezcommnnicate 
the  king,  who  appealed  once  more  to  a  general  Diet  of  his  empire  (June, 
1808).  Before  that  body  he  had  the  pope  accused  of  the  most  monatrons 
crimes,  and  demanded  that  a  general  oonncil  should  be  summoned  to  acyudi- 
cate  upon  them.  The  pope  pronounced  an  interdict  upon  the  whole  of 
France,  abrogated  the  privileges  of  the  univerdties,  and  bestowed  the  French 
crown  upon  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  Philip^s  ohancellor,  WiUiam  of  2f<h 
ga/ret^  and  Sciarra  CoUmna^  the  expelled  cardinal,  surprised  and  imprisoned 
the  pope  (Sept.  7)  in  his  own  city  of  Anagnl  In  the  hands  of  his  enemies 
he  now  resolved  to  die  like  Him,  whose  earthly  vicar  he  professed  to  be. 
After  a  confinement  of  three  days  he  was  liberated  by  his  own  countrymen, 
but  grief  for  the  dishonor  he  had  suffered  had  broken  his  heart.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  Boniface  thought  more  of  himself  and  of  his  treasures  than  of  the 
general  welfare,  but  he  was  impelled  forward  by  his  idea  of  the  pontificate, 
his  conduct  was  in  the  very  spirit  of  Gregory,  he  only  mistook  in  some  caa^ 
the  proper  hour  for  action,  and  in  general  had  not  observed  the  great  changes 
which  had  taken  place  since  the  time  of  his  predecessor.  Subsequent  ages 
have  held  him  responsible  for  his  misfortunes.  But  kings  had  learned  &e 
secret  of  repelling  papal  assumptions,  the  universal  dominion  of  the  hierardiy 
ha4  been  broken,  and  public  opinion,  expressed  in  powerful  tones,  had  pro- 
nounced its  disapproval  of  all  attempts  to  blend  the  spiritual  with  the  secu- 
lar authority,  (d) 

%  246.     Commencement  of  tJie  Bahylonian  Exile, 

Although  Berkediet  XL  (Oct.  22,  1808— June  7,  18047,  was  a  stead&st 
friend  of  his  predecessor,  he  was  compelled  to  yield  to  adverse  circumstanoes. 
Accordingly  he  availed  himself  of  an  honorable  embassy  from  Philip  to  ob- 
tain a  reconciliation  with  that  monarch,  in  which  all  decrees  against  Franoe 
were  revoked,  so  far  as  appeared  consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  papacy,  (a) 
When  the  conclave  was  assembled  for  the  election  of  Ms  suooenor,  it  was 
found  that  the  party  of  Boniface  was  a  complete  match  for  that  of  France, 
but  the  superior  policy  of  the  latter  prevaOed,  and  Bertiand  d^Agoust,  Arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux,  a  creature  of  Boniface,  but  secretly  pledged  to  act  with 
the  French  party,  was  nnanimq^y  elected.  (&)  Okment  V.  (June  5, 1805 — 
April  20, 1814)  never  crossed  the  Alps,  but  in  the  year  1809  fixed  upon  Avig^ 
non  as  his  residence.  By  the  appointment  of  numerous  French  cardinals  he 
secured  the  election  of  a  successor  of  the  same  political  character  with  him- 
self. These  were  generally  French  court  bishops  who  directed  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  hierarchy  only  against  other  nations.  Although  Clement  sub- 
jected the  French  Church  to  the  payment  of  tithes  to  the  king|  repealed 
some  parts  of  Boniface's  bulls,  and  made  others  inapplicable  to  fYanoe, 
avoided  with  difficulty  a  formal  condemnation  of  Boniface  himself,  and  ven- 


c)  TJiuun  saoctam :  Ecetrav.  comrn.  lib.  L  tit  8.  c.  1.    Drumann^  toL  IL  p.  5788. 

d)  Dante,  Porgator.  XVI,  97fls.  XXVII,  TOss.  Aegidiua  de  Oolttmna,  (Archbiah.  of  Booi^os, 
d.  1816)  de  poteetnte  rcgla  et  pontiflcia.  {Gold<uU  Monarebis  B.  B.  Imp.  Frdl  1614  £  toL  IL  p.  96^) 
JdHtn-MS  de  ParrhUiU,  (Dominlo,  d.  1804.)  Tr.  dd  pot  regia  et  papolL  {lb,  p.  loa) 

2)  Raynald  ad.  ann.  1804.    Du  Puy,  p.  SOTsa.       h)  ViUani,  YIII,  Sa 
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tared  only  in  secret  to  recall  a  compnlsory  public  recommendation  of  the 
French  prince  for  election  to  the  imperial  dignity,  he  hurled  the  most  terri- 
ble anathemas  (1809)  against  the  republic  of  Venice  for  its  attempt  to  gain 
forcible  possession  of  Ferrara,  and  when  Henry  VII.  of  Luxemburg  went  on 
a  military  expedition  to  Borne  he  renewed  aU  the  exorbitant  demands  of  his 
predecessors.  Henry  died  in  the  midst  of  his  victories  (1318),  and  it  was  then 
proclaimed  in  the  papal  bulls  that  the  pope  was  the  emperor's  lord  paramount, 
and  consequently  that  when  the  imperial  throne  was  vacant  the  pope  was 
the  imperial  regent  in  Italy,  (c) 

§  247.    LauU  of  Bavaria,    1314-47.    Joanna  of  Naples, 

L  Grig.  Doco.  in  Olentchlager^  Staattgeaeb,  des  rom.  Ealserth.  1.  Halite  des  14  Jhh.  Frk£  1755. 
4.  Boehaner,  Eegesta  Imp.  1814-47.  Frkfl  1889.  4.  &  Additam  L  Frk£  1841.  4.  Vita  Lad.  IV.  Al- 
Iteri,  MuMati  Lud.  Bayaras,  Jo.  ViatarieTiHa  and  others  inBoehmeTf  Fontes  rer.  GernLWoL  1.' Rer- 
vxtri  ab  Hohmburg^  Lad.  IT.  defcnsna  Mod.  1618a,  8  Tola.  4  Oswald^  Defensio  Lud.  IV.  Ingolst 
16i&  4— JfaAfMrC,  Ladw.  IV.  Landab.  181SL    Scfdett,  Biogr.  v.  K.  Lndw.  Snlz.  1882. 

After  a  long  and  violent  assembly  of  the  French  and  Italian  cardinals, 
John  XXIL  was  presented  to  the  people  as  their  pope  (1816-84).  While  yet 
in  Lyons  he  gave  his  oath  to  the  Italians  that  he  would  never  mount  a  beast 
except  on  his  journey  to  Rome,  and  accordingly  embarked  by  ship  for  Avig- 
non, and  never  left  his  palace  there.  In  Germany,  Louis  of  Bavaria  and 
Frederic  of  Austria  were' contending  for  the  imperial  crown,  and  at  that  time 
it  appeared  to  be  the  interest  of  France  to  allow  the  power  of  the  empire  to 
expend  itself  in  these  civil  dissensions.  Hence,  when  Louis  had  made  his 
opponent  a  prisoner  (1822),  and  in  opposition  to  the  summons  that  he  should 
submit  to  the  decision  of  the  pope,  pleaded  that  his  title  to  the  crown  was 
already  complete  by  the  choice  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  John  simply  re- 
plied by  a  ban  of  excommunication  and  an  interdict  (1824).  But  even  the 
papal  sanction  of  a  breach  of  faith  was  ineffectual  to  make  it  tolerable  to  the 
loyal  spirit  of  the  Germans.  Louis  came  to  an  agreement  with  his  opponent, 
and  after  a  formal  appeal  to  a  general  council  caused  himself  to  be  crowned 
emperor  at  Rome,  and  a  pious  mendicant  monk  to  be  placed  in  the  papal 
chair  (1828).  No  sooner,  however,  was  his  army  withdrawn  from  Italy  than 
his  power  in  that  country  ceased,  the  pope  whom  he  had  set  up  was  sent  to 
Avignon,  and  a  papal  decree  announced  that  Italy  was  for  ever  separated  from 
Germany.  On  the  one  side  of  the  Alps  the  emperor^s,  and  on  the  other  side 
the  pope^s  extreme  pretensions  to  a  universal  dominion  were  advocated  by 
influential  writers,  (a)  By  his  passionate  interference  in  all  kinds  of  theo- 
logical controversy  John  XXII.  gave  occasion  for  the  imputation  that  he  was 
himself  infected  with  heresy,  (b)  In  his  proud  theocratic  pretensions  the 
Germans  could  perceive  nothing  higher  than  the  instigations  of  France.  The 
interdict,  however,  though  but  partially  carried  into  effect,  was  not  without 

e)  F.  W.  JSariholdt  Bdmenag  Heinr.  y.  L&uelbnrg.  ESnlgsb.  ISSOs.  2  vola. 

a)  On  tbe  imperial  aide :  MarHUu$  of  Padua  and  John  of  Jandvn  in  tbeir  principal  Joint  pro- 
dnoUon,  aboatlftM,  Defensor  pacia.  {GoldatU  Monarchiai  toL  IL  p^  154.)  On  the  papal  aide:  Au- 
^v$tinu9  IHumphus,  Snmma  de  potest  eo&  ad.  Jo.  Ang.  Tind.  1478.  and  often.  AlvarM  Ptlagiut. 
le  planctn  eodesiaflk  t  IL  Ulm.  1474  Yen.  1560.  t 

b)  GulL  Oocam,  Gomp.  erromm  Joannis  P.  {Goldatti  1.  c  vol  IL  p.  957.) 
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its  inflnenoe  in  disturbing  the  popnlar  tranquillity.  A  reoondJiatbn  with  ilia 
Ghnrch  waB«oiight  for  by  Lonis,  and  although  it  was  desired  by  Benediet  XTL 
(1884-42)  no  less  than  by  the  emperor,  it  was  prevented  by  iVench  inflnenoe. 
This  dependence  of  the  popes  indnoed  the  imperial  princes  to  form  the  FInt 
Electoral  Alliance  at  Bemt  (Jnly  16, 1888),  and  Louis  annonnoed  that  the 
imperial  dignity  came  directly  from  God  alone,  (e)  Bnt  as  the  emperor  had 
done  violence  to  the  feelings  of  his  people,  sometimes  by  arbitrary  invasions 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Ohnrch,  and  sometimes  by  pnsiUanimoas  conoes- 
sions,  Clement  VL  (1842-62)  sncceeded  in  obtaining  ^"7^  electoral  votes  in 
favor  of  (Jharles  IV.  the  son  of  the  "King  of  Bohemia  (1346).  Bat  this  par- 
son-king was  obliged  immediately  to  take  refhge  in  iVance,  and  did  not  reach 
the  Ignominy  of  a  new  election  and  coronation  mitQ  after  the  death  of  Louis, 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  most  minons  sacrifices  (1849).  In  Naples  the  Hnn- 
garian  prince,  Andreas,  the  husband  of  the  yonng  royal  heiress,  Jocmna,  was 
mnrdered  (1846).  His  widow,  who  was  soon  after  married  to  her  oonsin,  the 
Prince  of  Tarento,  was  compelled  to  fly  before  the  vengeance  of  the  Hunga- 
rians to  Avignon.  Clement  YI.,  her  liege  lord  and  her  judge  in  the  place 
of  God,  solemnly  pronounced  the  beautiful  queen  innocent  of  the  murder  of 
her  husband,  and  confirmed  her  recent  marriage.  She,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  she  might  obtain  funds  to  carry  on  a  war  with  the  Hi^garians,  sold 
Avignon  to  the  papal  see  (1848),  and  after  various  vicissitudes  of  war, 
obtained  permanent  possession  of  her  patrimonial  estates  through  the  media 
Hon  of  the  pope. 

§  248.     Close  of  the  Babylonian  Exile. 

In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  pope  and  the  weakness  of  the  em- 
peror, in  Italy,  every  city  there  made  eflbrts  to  attain  independence,  and 
whenever  this  was  secured,  innumerable  factions  and  tyrants  commenced  a 
struggle  with  each  other.  The  result  was  that  all  considerate  persons  began 
to  long  for  some  powerftd  head  who  could  rule  over  the  whole.  These  de- 
sires, however,  were  not  satisfied  by  Charles  /F.,  whose  expedition  to  Rome 
(1864)  was  welcomed  with  great  enthusiasm  by  the  people,  for  the  only 
object  of  that  monarch  was  to  obtain  the  pageant  of  a  coronation.  Innocent 
VI.  (1862-62),  a  prince  well  versed  in  legal  science  and  of  strict  integrity, 
recognized  the  necessity  of  a  reformation,  and  he  even  entered  upon  it  him- 
self by  reducing  the  splendor  of  his  court,  and  attempting  to  appropriate  to 
the  actual  service  of  the  Ghurcb  the  treasures  accumulated  from  various 
benefices.  The  estates  of  the  Church  had  been  divided  into  many  indepen- 
dent cities  and  principalities,  or  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  neighboring 
governments.  In  vain  the  popes  resorted  to  terrible  exconmiunications  tc 
frighten  these  ecclesiastical  robbers ;  the  papal  government  was  not  restored 
until  Albomoz^  the  cardinal  legate  (1868-67),  succeeded  in  raising  a  bold  cru- 
sade on  a  small  scale,  and  brought  into  action  all  the  arts  of  a  skilftil  diplomacy. 
The  Bomans  h^  been  for  a  brief  period  intoxicated  with  the  idea  of  free- 
dom and  universal  dominion,  excited  by  then:  tribune  Cola  di  Eieneoj*  but 

o)  (Heruehloffer,  K.  68L    SoekmeTf  B«g.  p.  190. 

^  F.  PapmufordU,  Oola  di  Blenso  n.  §.  Zelt  Hamk  1841; 
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when  they  saw  the  eternal  city  beobming  almost  desolate  in  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  the  pope,  all,  especially  those  to  whom  the  higher  object  of 
the  papacy  was  dear,  became  anxions  for  his  retnrn.  Urban  V,  (1862-70), 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  cardinals  and  the  king  of  France,  at  last 
returned  to  Borne  (1867).  He  was  soon,  howeyer^  compelled  to  retnrn 
to  Avignon  by  the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  in  Italy.  Gregory  XL 
(1370-76)  once  more  yielded  to  the  soUdtations  of  his  Italian  subjects,  and 
was  carried  back  by  the  Romans  in  triumph  (1877).  Yet  the  cities  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  States  were  not  unmindftd  of  their  independence,  for  they  were 
careful  to  intimate  that  all  regard  for  religion  must  be  laid  aside  when  it  be- 
comes hostile  to  freedom,  and  that  nothing  but  death  could  render  the  resi- 
dence of  the  pope  in  Italy  absolutely  certain. 

§  249.     The  Schism. 

I.  Grig.  Dooa  In  Sat/naUL  JBalm,  and  In  ButaH  HUt  Unlr.  Pari&  yol.  IV.  Theodoricus  de 
Niem,  de  schlsmate  inter  Papaa  et  Antlpapaa  (till  1410.)  ].  IIL  et  nemns  nnlonlo.  Baa.  16<MX  £ 
Arg.  1609. 

II.  Du  Pmy^  Hlat  dn  achleme  1S78-14SS.  Par.  16S4.  and  often.  Jfaimbour^,  Hist  dn  grand 
0cblsme  d'ocddenL  Par.  1078b  Uebera.  1798. 

The  election  of  an  Italian*  pope  was  at  last  obtained  by  the  persevering 
obstinacy  of  the  Boman  people.  The  Archbishop  of  Ban,  Urban  VL 
(137&-89),  a  Neapolitan,  was  fiivorably  inclined  toward  the  people,  though 
toward  the  cardinals,  whose  opposition  to  himself  he  well  knew,  he  evinced 
tb«  natural  severity  of  his  character.  The  twelve  cardinals  from  beyond  the 
Alps  therefore  fled  to  Anagni,  hired  a  band  of  condottieri,  declared  the  elec- 
tion of  Urban  invalid  because  undw  constraint,  drew  three  Italian  cardinals  by 
artful  promises  into  their  conclave  at  Fondl,  and  chose  Cardinal  Bobert  of 
Geneva  for  their  pope,  under  the  name  of  Clement  VIL  (1878-04).  He  took 
up  his  residence  at  Avignon,  and  through  the  influence  of  France  he  was- 
gradually  acknowledged  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  in  Scotiaad,  Savoy  and 
Lorraine^  and  was  regarded  as  the  proper  successor  of  the  French  popes.  In 
opposition  to  Joarma  of  Naples,  who  had  likewise  declared  in  favor  of  Ole- 
ment,  Urban  stirred  up  Oharles  of  Durazzo,  the  heir-apparent  to  her  throne, 
and  recalled  the  memory  of  her  deed  of  blood.  The  queen  then  adopted  the 
French  prince  Louis  of  Ai^ou,  whom  Clement  invested  with  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  sustained  in  tiie  expenses  of  his  war.  Charles  having  seized 
upon  the  person  of  Joanna^  had  her  put  to  death  in  prison,  and  maintained 
possession  of  Naples.  But  Urban  soon  after  became  displeased  with  him 
because  he  reftised  to  bestow  Capua  on  a  nephew  of  the  pope,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  assistance  he  had  received,  excommunicated  him,  was  besieged  by 
him  in  Nocera,  and  was  finally  compelled  to  take  reftige  in  Genoa.  In  his 
flight  through  the  midst  of  his  enemies  he  had  five  cardinals  bound  and  con- 
veyed with  him  to  Genoa,  where  they  were  put  to  death.  Both  popes  were 
surrounded  by  a  train  of  cardinals,  so  that  the  decease  of  l>oth  would  have 
no  effect  in  diminishing  the  schism.  To  sustain  the  expenses  of  the  war  be- 
tween two  popes  and  of  two  distinct  papal  courts,  it  was  necessary  to  devise 
new  methods  of  extortion  by  which  every  thing  on  earth  and  in  heaven  was 
put  up  for  sale.    Each  pope  was  under  the  other^s  ban,  the  people  wero 
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necessarilj  the  only  arbitrators  of  this  controversy,  and  the  organs  of  the 
popular  will  were  those  who  represented  the  interests  of  science.  The  first 
actual  movement  for  the  attainment  of  peace  was  made  by  the  University  of 
Paris,  The  only  practicable  method  by  which  this  strife  oonld  be  composed 
seemed  to  be  the  simnltaneons  abdication  of  both  competitors.  Peter  de 
Luna,  under  the  name  of  Benedict  XIII.^  was  then  reigning  (after  1894)  in 
Avignon,  and  Angelo  Oorrario,  nnder  that  of  Gregory  XIL^  in  Rome  (after 
1406).  On  their  election  both  had  promised  to  make  the  sacrifice  which  the 
interests  of  the  Ohnrch  required,  bnt  both,  on  various  pretexts,  refused  to 
abide  by  their  engagements.  Benedict  was  then  abandoned  by  the  French, 
and  fled  into  Spain.  Both  popes  were  finally  forsaken  by  their  cardinals, 
who,  appealing  to  Christ  himself,  a  general  council  and  a  ftiture  pope,  assem- 
bled at  Leghorn  (1408). 

§  250.     The  Council  of  Pisa.    March  2^Auff.  7,  1409. 

I.  Acta  of  Coandl,  in  Mdnai  toL  ZXVIa.  Theod,  de  ITiem^  de  schism.  Ill,  8Sb&  [Landon^ 
pp.  48S-492.] 

IL  Lenfant,  Hist  da  Codc  de  Pisa  Amst  1724  1727.  2  vols.  4.  J.E.9.  Wetstnberg,  die  gros- 
aen  KVonammL  des  1&  n.  18.  Jahrh.  (Const  lS4a  4  toI&)  toI.  II.  p^  48bb.  Comp.  ff^fiU^  kilt 
Belencht  Tub.  1841. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  way  in  which  this  struggle  between  the  rival 
claimants  of  the  papal  dignity  could  be  legally  terminated,  but  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  Ohurch,  in  whom  the  highest  degree  of  power  could 
be  combined.  The  cardinals  now  laid  aside  their  divisions,  and  by  the  advice 
of  the  Universities,  convoked  a  general  Oouncil  at  Pisa.  The  priesthood 
was  represented  by  twenty-four  cardinals  and  two  hundred  bishops,  present 
either  in  person  or  by  proctors ;  the  monastic  orders  by  three  hundred  ab- 
bots ;  scientific  bodies  by  deputies  from  the  universities,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  masters  in  theology,  and  three  hundred  graduates  of  the  Roman  and 
canonical  law ;  and  the  state  especially  by  the  envoys  of  France  and  Eng- 
land. In  opposition  tp  the  protests  of  the  two  x)opes,  Rupert,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  Ladislaus,  King  of  Naples,  the  council  confirmed  the  principle* 
defended  by  Gerson^  Ohancellor  of  Paris,  afiirming  that  the  power  with 
which  Ohrist  invested  the  Ohurch  was  independent  of  the  pope.  Both  Bene- 
dict and  Gregory  were  then  summoned  before  the  council,  and  after  a  formal 
trial  were  deposed  for  contumacy  and  the  violation  of  their  engagements. 
The  representatives  of  the  Ohurch,  however,  well  knew  that  they  could 
hope  for  no  infiuence  or  success  unless  they  removed  the  innumerable 
abuses  then  prevalent.  The  cardinals  therefore  bound  themselves  by  an 
oath,  that  whoever  should  be  elected  from  their  number,  should  never  dis- 
solve the  council  until  it  had  completed  the  work  of  reformation  in  the  head 
and^members  of  the  Ohurch.  Peter  of  Gandia,  an  aged  and  quiet  man  who 
afterwards  bore  the  name  of  Alexander  F.,  was  made  choice  of,  and  that  he 
might  make  those  preparations  which  ^e  alleged  to  be  necessary,  he  imme- 
diately postponed  the  work  of  reformation  to  a  council  which  he  promised 
to  convene  in  three  years  from  that  date.    By  his  unrestrained  liberality  the 

*  Tr.  de  nnitate  Eoe.  and  Libellns  de  aoferibfiitBte  papae  ab  Eoo.  (0pp.  yoL  XL  P.  L) 
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reeonrces  of  the  Church  were  in  a  short  time.  squanderecL  Benedict  still 
maintained  his  claims  in  Spain  and  Scotland,  and  Gregory  was  acknowledged 
by  Rnpert  and  Ladislans.  Christendom  beheld  with  amazement  three  popes 
within  its  bounds,  and  all  its  abuses  coniinned  without  restraint. 

§  251.     The  Council  of  Constance.    Nod.  5,  lUi^April  22,  1418. 

I.  Baftpeoting  John  XXUL,  after  Platlna  hia  seoretaiy,  oonsnlt  Theod,  <2d  NUm^  Yita  Ja  {Eardt^ 
Cone.  Const  voL  IL  P.  XY.  p.  885.)  Inyectiya  In  diffoglentein  a  Const  Cone.  Ja  (75.  P.  XIY.  p. 
896.)  and  L.  AreHnus^  €omm«ntar.  {Murat  yoL  XIX.  p.  927b&)— Magnnm  oeenm.  Constantienae 
Con&  ed.  Smtn.  9on  der  Hardt^  Fret  «t  Lp&  SOTas.  7  yolsi  £  Thaod^  VrUy  an  Angostlnlan  of  Oan*- 
lirack,  do  oonaolatlone  Eoc.  (also  Hist  da  Cone.  Const,  in  Bardtt  toL  L  p^  L) 

IL  Let^fd^  Hist  dn  Cone,  de  Const  Amst  (1T14)  1T27.  fi  yolsi  4    BawrgeoU  du  CJiatl&net^ 
nonyelle  Hist  da  Cona  de  Const  Par.  in&  4.    Royio^  Oesch.  d.  KYersi  za  Koetnltz.  Ylen.  ds 
Pragae.  17828a.  4  yola.  (Ist  ds  8d  yols.  2d  ed.  1796.)    AtcXbaeh^  Leben  K.  Blglsm.  (aoeordlng  to  Win* 
deck.)  Frkil  (18888.)  yoL  IL    Weneniberg  vol  IL  p.  6988.    [Landon,  pp.  160-162.    A  BonfUcho9«^ 
(S  800l)  on  Genon,  John  HnsB|  and  the  Coondl  of  Constanee,  repabL  In  18B8.  Par.] 

Cossa,  the  cardinal  legate,  who  displayed  great  talents  in  the  management 
of  secular  affairs,  but  was  totally  destitute  of  all  spiritual  character,  had 
Alexander  Y.  brought  to  Bologna,  that  he  might  dose  his  days  in  that  city 
(1410).  Having  expelled  the  Yisconti  from  Bologna,  Cossa  ruled  without 
restraint  as  the  tyrant  of  that  city,  and  the  cardinals  were  obliged  to  make 
choice  of  him  as  the  successor  in  the  papal  chair.  He  assumed  the  name  of 
John  XXIIL^  and  was  soon  driven  from  the  Ecclesiastical  States  in  a  war 
with  Ladislaus.  The  emperor  Sigwnund  refhsed  to  afford  him  any  assistance 
unless  he  would  appoint  some  place  beyond  the  Alps  in  which  a  coxmcil 
should  be  assembled  for  the  removal  of  the  schism,  and  the  accomplishment 
of  the  ecclesiastical  reformation  demanded  by  the  people.  The  place  agreed 
upon  by  the  pope  and  the  emperor  was  Constance,  and  the  council  was  sum- 
moned to  convene  on  the  first  of  November.  Full  of  anxiety  and  perplexed 
with  conflicting  views,  John  XXHI.  repaired  to  Constance  on  the  29th  Oct., 
1414.  Besides  the  representatives  of  the  clergy,  a  great  multitude  of  secu- 
lar lords  came  together  there,  presenting  an  array  of  all  the  glory  of  Europe. 
At  the  head  of  the  civil  powers  stood  the  emperor  with  the  sincere  intention 
of  effecting  the  reformation  of  the  Church.  Oerson  and  the  Cardinal  PeUr 
d^AUly  were  the  principal  leaders  of  the  reforming  party.  Their  superior 
power  in  the  assembly  was.  evinced  and  increased  by  the  arrangement  that 
the  voting  should  take  place  by  nations.  This  rule  was  adopted  on  aooount 
of  the  numerical  nugority  of  Italian  prelates,  and  even  in  the  preliminary 
meetingB  business  had  been  transacted  in  separate  sections  under  the  name 
of  the  G^erman,  the  Italian,  the  French,  the  English,  and,  after  the  aban- 
donment of  Benedict,  the  Spanish  nations,  (a)  The  cardinals  constituted  a 
college  by  themselves,  with  no  defined  prerogatives.  Within  their  respective 
nationB,  the  prelates,  it  is  true,  maintained  that  their  votes  were  dedsive  of 
aU  questions  which  came  before  them,  but  they  were  generally  swayed  by 
the  influence  of  the  princes  and  doctors.  There  were  only  a  few  public  ses- 
sions in  which  all  these  nations  were  united  in  one  body,  and  even  in  these 
there  were  seldom  any  debates,  but  simply  solenm  communications  and  pro- 

a)  ffardt^  yoL  IL  p.  924«l 
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olamations  of  decisions  elsewhere  formed.  The  majority  finally  annonnced, 
that  in  their  opiidon  the  schism  oonld  never  be  effectQaBj  healed  bat  bj  the 
simnltaneons  abdication  of  each  of  the  three  popes,  and  the  general  voice 
became  more  and  more  decided  in  its  demands  for  the  impeachment  of  John 
XXm.,  on  account  of  his  dissolute  course  of  Hfe.  John  then  appeared  will- 
ing to  resign  the  tiara,  but  soon  after,  in  spite  of  his  oath  to  the  contrary, 
with  the  aid  of  Frederic  of  Austria,  he  made  his  escape  (March  20, 1415)  to 
Schaffbausen.  He  afterwards  removed  still  fiirther  doi^^  the  Rhine,  and 
revoked  all  his  promises  on  the  ground  that  they  were  given  under  con- 
straint. After  a  brief  suspense  the  council  declared  itself  independent  of  all 
popes,  and  superior  to  them.  (&)  The  trial  of  John  XXIII.  was  regularly 
carried  forward,  he  was  proved  guilty  of  a  long  catalogue  of  crimes,  sua- 
pended  from  his  dignities,  after  the  submission  of  Austria  imprisoned,  and  on 
the  29th  of  May  finally  deposed.  Gregory  also  resigned,  but  on  honorable 
terms  (d.  1417).  After  long  and  fruitless  negotiations,  Benedict  was  gene- 
rally deserted  by  his  friends,  and  deposed  by  the  council  as  a  heretic  with 
respect  to  the  article  asserting  that  tiiere  is  only  one  Oatholio  Church  (July 
26,  1417).  With  as  much  expedition  as  possible  a  new  papal  election  was 
now  held.  In  vain  did  the  German  nation  urge  that  the  reformation  of  the 
head  and  members  of  the  Church-should  first  be  completed ;  they  ww e  over- 
ruled by  those  who  dreaded  the  predominance  of  an  ultra-liberal  party,  if 
the  Church  should  continue  without  a  head.  Six  deputies  from  eadi  nation 
were  added  to  the  twenty-three  cardinals  in  the  conclave,  and  on  Nov.  11, 
Otho  Colonna  was  elected  pope,  under  the  name  of  Martin  F.  He  had  pre- 
viously been  regarded  as  a  courteous,  skilful,  and  moderate  man,  and  he  now 
knew  well  how  to  thwart  the  general  demands  for  a  reformation  by  separate 
treaties,  conceding  some  privileges  as  to  eodesiastical  offices  to  particular  na- 
tions, and  some  claims  of  the  papal  chancery.  The  patience  of  the  councU 
was  completely  exhausted.  With  great  pomp,  on  the  16th  May,  1418,  the 
pope  took  his  departure,  and  the  bafiled  hopes  of  such  as  longed  for  reforma- 
tion were  now  turned  to  a  future  general  council  promised  in  five  years 
f^m  that  time. 

§  262*    Martin  V.    27ov.  11, 1417-JRj&.  20, 1431. 

The  Concordat  which  Martin  proposed  to  the  French  nation  was  rejected 
by  the  Parliament  (1418),  and  all  remittances  of  money  to  Rome  for  crimi- 
nal trials  and  ecclesiastical  benefices  were  once  more  forbidden.  But  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Parliament,  the  king  was  induced  by  court 
intrigues  to  effect  an  acceptance  and  a  partial  introduction  of  the  Concordat 
(1424).  The  activity  and  caution  of  the  pope  was  also  sometimes  suocessfhl 
in  renewing  all  the  ecclesiastical  claims  and  pecuniary  extortions  which  had 
formerly  prevailed.  Coasa,  who  had  beguiled  his  imprisonment  in  Heidel- 
berg by  writing  verses  on  the  fickleness  of  fortune,  met  his  successor  at  Flor- 
ence, sued  for  demency,  and  obtained  peace  and  honor  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.   In  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding  between  Martin  and  the  IKxn^ 

&)  ffardt,  ToL  IL  p.  36Sm.  9888. 
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of  Aragon,  Peter  of  Luna  appeared  once  more  on  tlie  public  stage  (d.  1424), 
and  it  was  not  until  his  second  suooessor  that  this  papacy  at  Peniscola  was 
Inrought  to  an  end.  Martin  was  obliged  to  tarry  for  a  long  time  among  the 
proud  merchants  of  Florence,  before  he  could  obtain  possession  of  the  cities 
of  the  Ecdesiastieal  States  from  the  hands  of  freemen,  and  from  tyrants. 
He  finally  became  master  of  Rome  (Sept.  20, 1420),  and  re-established  the 
government  and  the  churches  which  had  so  long  been  suffered  to  decay.  The 
synods  he  convened  at  Pavia  and  Siena  found  a  reasonable  excuse  in  the 
small  number  of  prelates  assembled  to  postpone  the  reformation  to  a  still 
later  period.  But  public  sentiment  was  bo  powerful,  and  the  necessity  of 
some  assistance  against  the  Hussites  had  become  so  urgent,  that  he  was  finally 
compelled  to  summon  the  promised  general  council  at  the  imperial  city  of 
Basle,  in  Haroh,  1431. 

§  258.     The  Gouncil  of  Bade.    1431-1448.  (1449.) 

L  Acts  of  Council  In  ManH  yol.  XXIX.-XXXL  and  WOrdlweln^  SnbeldiA  diplom.  Heldelb. 
17740.  vol  YIIL IX.  {LaniotCt  Manual  of  Conndla,  p.  56-74]  AtMa§  Jfylv,  Gommtr.  do  gestis 
Bas.  Cone.  (1489.)  L  IL  {OrikuitU  CfratU  Fascia  rerom  ezpotend.  ao  ftaglend.  CoL  1S85,  t)  and 
often.  (Comp.  ffoM  in  d.  Btnd.  n.  Krlt  184a  H.  &)  Auffttstini  PabricU  Samma  Condllor.  Basil., 
Florentinl,  etc.  {ITarthmn.  Cone.  genn.  toL  V.  p.  774)  Vita  EugeniL  {Sahuk  MlaceU.  L  VIL) 

IL  Bieh&rU  Hist  Cone.  gen.  CoL  1681. 4  I  HL  p.  20iB.    Wuteiiberff,  toL  IL  p.  SHss. 

EugeniuB  VL  (1431-47),  in  compliance  with  a  pr6mise  made  at  his  elec- 
tion, confirmed  the  call  which  his  predecessor  had  issued  for  a  general  ecde- 
siastieal council.  This  assembly  gradually  convened  in  Basle,  and  immediately 
annoxmced  that  the  extermination  of  heretics  and  the  purification  of  the 
Lord^s  vineyard,  which  in  the  call  had  been  proposed  as  the  object  of  the 
council,  had  reference  to  the  reconciliation  of  the  Hussites  and  the  removal 
of  abuses  from  the  Church.  This  announcement  was  scarcely  made  before 
the  pope  perceived  the  designs  of  the  council,  and  began  to  dread  the  influ- 
ence of  its  independent  spirit  among  a  free  people,  and  on  the  confines  of 
three  great  nations.  He  therefore  hastened  to  give  directions  that  it  should 
adjourn  to  meet  in  his  own  city  of  Bologna.  In  this,  however,  he  was  op- 
posed with  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  his  own  legate,  the  Cardinal 
Julian,  (a)  The  council  solemnly  re-afSrmed  the  decrees  of  its  predecessor 
at  Constance  respecting  the  independence  and  supremacy  of  a  general  coun- 
cil of  the  Church  while  engaged  in  matters  of  faith,  schism,  and  reformation. 
The  pope  himself  was  cited  before  it  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  Pressed  as 
he  then  was  by  disturbances  among  the  Boman  people,  Eugenius  sought  to 
become  reconciled  with  the  synod,  and  after  acknowledging  its  4ndependence, 
his  legates  were  allowed  to  preside  over  it  (April  26, 1484).  (b)  The  assem- 
bly having  been  increased  by  the  presence  of  many  deputies  of  chapters  and 
persons  belonging  to  the  lower  clergy,  now  proceeded  to  set  forth  a  strict 
order  of  business.  To  prepare  all  its  decrees,  it  resolved  itself  into  four 
deputations,  each  of  which  was  composed  of  persons  from  all  the  Ecclesias- 

— " I    ■        I  ■  ■  —       

a)  Raynaid,  ad  ann.  1481.  N.  22.    Given  in  fUlI  In  the  Faseic.  rer.  expotond.  et  ftiglend.  Col 
J68K.  t  878a 

I)  ManH  toL  XXIX  p.  9a  conap.  409.    IWaddinffton  £o&  Hist  Chap.  X2CIY.] 
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tical  states,  (e)  Every  thing  which  oonld  be  censured  as  an  abuse  in  the 
Ohnrch  by  the  clergy  and  prelates  was  brought  forward.  The  papal  ooprt 
was  in  many  respects  reduced^  significant  references  were  made  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  primitive  Church,  the  revenues  of  the  pope  from  countries  be- 
yond the  Alps,  and  his  power  of  bestowing  benefices  there,  were  connder- 
ably  reduced,  the  illegal  transfer  of  ecclesiastical  trials  to  Borne  was  forbidden, 
the  pope  was  solemnly  admonished  for  his  disregard  of  these  decrees,  and  in 
a  great  variety  of  ways  even  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  afiairs  was 
interfered  wilfh.  When  Eugenius  heard  of  this,  he  adjourned  the  council 
after  its  twenty-sixth  session  to  Ferrara  (Sept.  18, 1487),  and  subsequently 
to  Florence,  At  the  council  which  he  convened  at  the  latter  place  he  excom- 
municated the  rebellious  assembly  at  Basle.  But  this  latter  body  instituted 
legal  proceedings  against  him,  the  issue  of  which  was  that  Eugenius  was  de- 
posed (June  25,  1489)  for  simony,  heresy,  and  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  prelates  had  by  this  time  either  with- 
drawn, or  had  gone  over  to  the  coundl  at  Florence.  Allemand^  Archbishop 
of  Aries,  a  man  of  eminent  piety  but  devoted  to  the  principles  of  liberty, 
being  the  only  cardinal  now  left,  presided  over  the  assembly,  and  the  places 
of  the  bishops  were  occupied  by  doctors  and  the  pastors  of  churches.  That 
they  might  have  a  powerftil  protector  near,  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy,  who 
after  a  long  and  glorious  reign  had  transferred  his  territories  to  his  son,  and 
was  then  peaceably  living  as  a  pious  hermit  by  the  lake  of  Geneva,  was 
elected  pope  by  a  committee  appointed  fqr  that  purpose  by  the  council  (Oct 
80, 1489).  He  assumed  the  name  of  Felix  F.,  but  his  authority  was  acknowl- 
edged only  by  his  former  suljects,  the  Zings  of  Aragon  and  Hungary,  a 
few  German  princes,  the  Swiss  confederacy,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  uni- 
versities. But  the  voice  of  the  people,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  prind- 
pal  support  of  the  council,  disapproved  of  the  rashness  of  a  proceeding  which 
had  no  means  provided  for  its  support,  and  threatened  the  Church  with  a 
new  schism.  The  council  was  now  placed  in  the  position  of  a  violent  fac- 
tion, compelled  to  make  concessions  inconsistent  with  its  principles  to  increase 
or  confirm  its  party,  (d)  The  imperial  states  observed  a  careful  neutrality 
between  the  pope  and  the  council,  but  at  a  Diet  convened  at  Mentz  (March 
26, 1489),  they  accepted  the  decrees  of  reformation  which  had  been  passed 
at  Basle.  Yet  when  Frederic  III,  of  Austria,  a  well-disposed  man,  but  pos- 
sessed of  neither  inclination  nor  ability  to  carry  forward  the  principles  of  lib- 
erty, or  any  thing  else  of  an  elevated  character,  was  raised  to  the  imperial 
throne,  and  Aeneas  Sylvius  of  Piccolomini,  the  shrewd  and  enthusiastic 
secretary  and  historian  of  the  council,  found  it  for  his  interest  to  enter  first 
into  the  service  of  the  emperor,  and  then  of  the  poi>e,  Eugenius  was  induced, 
in  consideration  of  his  recognition  as  pope,  to  withdraw  his  decree  of  depo- 
sition against  the  Electors  of  Treves  and  Cologne,  and  conditionally  to  con- 
cede that  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Basle  might  be  enforced  in  Germany 
(Feb.  5,  7,  1447).  (e)    But  the  same  Aeneas  Sylvius  who  had  obtained  these 


e)  ManH  toL  XXIX.  p.  877. 
<0  ManH  toL  XXXL  p.  202. 
e^  Ck>ncordftte  Prindpum.  Deerces  at  Montz,  In  JJorto,  Conoordato  Nat  Geim.  Frot  et  Lpa.  ed 
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conceedoiu,  subsequently  induced  Nicholas  Y.,  by  a  separate  agreement  witb 
the  emperor  at  Vienna  (Feb.  17, 1448),  craftily  to  steal  away  from  the  Ger- 
man Ohuroh  nearly  all  the  privileges  thus  secured.  This  agreement  finally 
became  possessed  of  imperial  authority  by  distinct  contracts  with  individual 
princes  and  bishops,  under  the  name  of  the  Concordat  of  AsGhaffmburg,  (/) 
On  the  other  hand,  France  had  on  the  whole  faithftilly  adhered  to  Engenius, 
but  in  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  passed  at  Bourgea  (1488),  it  had  received  the 
decrees  of  Basie'as  far  as  they  were  subservient  to  the  independence  of  the 
GkdHcan  Church,  (g)  This  ecclesiastical  assembly  at  Basle  having  been  grad-. 
ually  abandoned  by  the  Ohurch,  by  its  own  pope,  and  finally  by  its  own 
members,  closed  its  sessions  after  1448  without  a  formal  a^oumment.  Felis 
resigned  his  precarious  dignities  (1449),  in  an  honorable  compact  with 
Nicholas. 

§  254.     The  Popes  until  the  End  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

PlAdnB,  from  BixtoB  lY.  till  Plas  Y.,  continued  generally  according  te  good  authorities  \>j  the 
Augnstinlan  Ontario  Panvini  (d.  1568.)  Yen.  1562.  4.  and  often,  especially  Yen.  1708.  Stephanut 
Jt^eMurOj  Chancellor  of  the  city  of  Borne  about  1494,  Diarium  Bomanae  Urbis  1294-1494.  {Eccard 
ToL  IL  p.  1868.    Muratoi^  with  omisaions.  toL  IIL  P.  IL  p.  1109.) 

Nicholas  F.  (1447-55,  Thomas  of  Sarzana),  notwithstanding  his  hasty 
temper,  by  the  mildness  and  equity  of  his  government  restored  once  more 
the  glory  of  the  papacy.  Himself  a  man  of  extensive  erudition,  he  was 
always  liberal  to  literary  men,  and  to  the  poor.  His  last  years  were  embit- 
tered by  his  grief  respecting  Oonstantinople.  (a)  CaUxtua  IIL  (1455-68, 
Borgia)  armed  on  his  own  account  a  victorious  arAy  against  the  Turks,  and 
spared  no  pains  to  secure  the  throne  of  Naples  to  his  nepotes.  (b)  Aeneas 
SyUius  was  in  natural  talents  and  in  learning  among  the  very  first  men  of 
his  age,  and  at  the  expense  of  his  character  succeeded  in  attaining  the  object 
of  his  ambition.  Under  the  name  of  Piua  IL  (1458-64)  he  vainly  endeav- 
ored to  cast  obloquy  on  the  liberal  tendencies  and  efforts  of  his  earlier  years, 
to  wrest  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  from  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  to  place 
himself  when  old  and  sick  at  the  head  of  a  crusade  against  the  Turks.  He 
was  not  a  general  apostate  from  his  principles ;  his  youthful  sins  were  com- 
mitted in  his  youthful  dreams,  but  his  whole  career  as  a  Boman  pontiff  has 
left  us  no  trace  of  its  influence,  (c)    Paul  IL  (1464-71,  Barbo),  though  an 

2.  1772b.  toL  L  The  four  balk  of  Eugenina  are  in  d  Tfl  Koch^  Sanctio  pragm.  Germ.  ilL  Axgent 
1789. 4    BylL  docum.  p.  ISSaflb    Comp.  Raynald.  ad  ann.  1447.  N.  7. 

/)  All  the  Archlyee  of  the  Diet  of  Menu  are  in  Wiirdtioein^  Subsid.  diplom.  toI.  IX.  N.  9.  p. 
7S6B.  All  the  Arohiyea  of  the  Diet  of  Yienna  are  inJTocA,  L  ol  p.  201b&  On  the  question  wbether 
the  decreea  of  Baale  were  abrogated  with  reepect  to  Germany,  see  SpUUery  Geach.  d.  Fundamen- 
Uiges.  d.  deutschkath.  K.  (GOtt  hisL  Mag.  toL  L  pt  2flL  toI.  IY.  pt  1.)  On  the  other  side,  see  Koch, 
p.  36ss.    Ueber  d.  Fundamentalgcs.  d.  deutachkath.  K.  Frkt  n.  Lpa.  1790. 

g)  Hist  de  la  pragm.  sanction.  (Traitez  do  droits  et  Hbertez  de  I'EgL  GaU.  Par.  1781.  £  As  an 
appendix  to  the  Ist  yoL  of  P,  PUhou  or  J>u  PuU.) 

a)  L  Ylta  Kic.  by  his  Secretary,  Oianamo  Manmi  {JfuraioH  yoL  IIL  P.  IL  p.  906.)— IL  J>onK 
Gtorffii  Yita  Ki&  Rom.  1749. 4    Jagemami^  Gesch.  d.  fr.  KtLnste  u.  Wias.  in  ItaL  yol  IIL  P.  8. 

h)  MunUoH  yoL  IIL  P.  IL  p.  961as. 

c)  I.  0pp.  (btst,  geogr.,  rhet)  Bas.  IBSL  t  and  often.  £pp.  Nor.  14S1.  and  often.  Oratt  ed. 
3fant(^  Luc  1756i  4  His  liib  by  his  admirers,  PlaUna,  Oampani  {MwraL  yoL  IIL  P.  IL  p.  967.) 
and  by  himself  in  the  name  of  his  Secretary,  Gob^Uini  Commentr.  rerum.  memor.  quae  temp.  Fli 
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enemy  to  all  the  partisans  and  policy  of  his  predecessor,  did  not  disturb  the 
tranqmllity  of  Italy.  He  was  ayarioions,  bnt  it  was  that  he  might  spend 
what  he  amassed  in  pomp  and  prodigality,  a  persecutor  of  science  on  aocoont 
of  what  he  regarded  as  its  heathenish  tendencies,  tender-hearted  and  eamly 
moved  to  tears,  a  fortunate  rather  than  a  holy  father,  and  one  who  regarded 
his  own  arbitrary  purposes  as  his  sapreme  law.  (d)  SixUu  IV,  (1471-84^ 
della  Royera)|  a  learned  Frandscan  general,  who  had  been  implicated  in  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  ventured  to  issne  sentence  of  banishment  against 
Lorenzo  Medici  for  escaping  the  daggers  of  the  conspirators.  His  inteKHots 
were  disregarded  by  the  Florentines  and  Venetians.  Borne  was  mndi  em- 
bellished by  him,  bnt  the  Church  was  sold  and  Italy  filled  with  blood  that  he 
might  acquire  prindpalitiee  for  his  nepotes  or  s(mqs.(«)  Iimocent  VJIL 
(14S4-92,  Oybo)  commenced  his  reign  with  the  violation  of  the  stipulations 
he  had  made  at  his  election.  To  obtain  the  rents  which  he  claimed  from 
Naples,  then  in  league  with  his  seditious  barons,  he  prosecuted  -against  it  a 
disgraceful  war,  which  both  parties  were  finally  willing  to  oondnide  with  an 
honorable  peace,  from  a  common  fear  of  the  French.  In  the  very  act  of  call- 
ing upon  Christendom  to  embark  in  a  war  with  its  hereditary  enemies,  he 
sold  himself  to  the  Saltan  Bsgazet  to  become  a  jailer  for  that  monarch. 
While  Rome  was  distracted  by  the  factious  struggles  of  the  Colonna  and  the 
Orsini,  he  acquired  for  disgraceftd  crimes  the  ambiguous  tide  of  fiither  of 
lib  country.  (/) 

§  255.    Alexander  VI.    Aug.  2, 1492-^t<^.  18,  1503. 

L  Burehardi  Dlarlam  CnrlM  Bom.  1484-10(M.  (Sp«dmeii  Hist.  AroasM  de  Yita  A]«x.  ed.  IMb- 
nU.  Han.  1698. 4  more  ftiUy  In  Eeeard  toL  IL  p.  201T.  Compi  PukIim^  BophxoDixon.  toL  IY.  H. 
1.  Tol.  YIII.  H.  e.)    Infeesun.  (p.  2S1.)  In  the  higher  sense  of  hlstoiy,  {hOedardlmi,  L  L-YL 

IL  Mr.  D.  B.  (Dabofif)  la  vie  d'Alex.  Append,  to  the  Hist  dn.  droit  pnbL  eeeL  franc.  Lond. 
1787.  Tommati^  la  Tita  dl  Cesare  Bo^a  Monteohisro.  1670.  4  published  in  Freneb  as  anonjnumi 
Memoln.  AmsL  1789.  2  to1&  13L  BrI.  178S.  Gordon^  la  vie  dn  P.  Alex,  et  Ctear  B.  trad,  de 
PAngiois.  Amst  1789.  9  vols  12.    Eplgr.  in  Fkudut,  L  &  p.  40a 

Alexander  VI.  (Boderigo  Borgia)  made  use  of  the  whole  power  with 
which  the  Church  supplied  him  to  establish  an  independent  kingdom  for  his 
own  ftmily.  At  one  time  he  appealed  to  all  the  powers  of  Europe  to  aarist 
him  in  a  struggle  against  France,  when  Charles  VIU.  overran  Italy  to  obtain 
possession  of  Naples,  as  an  inheritance  firom  the  house  of  Ai^ou.  At  another 
he  formed  an  alliance  with  France,  that  he  might  overthrow  some  of  the 
principal  families  of  Bome,  and  spoil  the  Italian  princes  of  their  lawftd  pos- 
sessions.    His  son,  the  fratricide  Caesa/r  Borgia^  renounced  the  Cardinal's 


IL  oontigQeront  Bom.  1684  4  Frc£  1814  £— EL  Bi  a  SiOwinff^  de  PlI  IL  Tebns  gestJs  et 
morlb.  Ber.  IBSS.  4  Ifio.  BeeU^  de  Aen.  Sjlvii  momm  mentisqne  mntatlonis  rationllx  HaHem. 
1889.    K,  R.  EagmbacK^  Erinnemngein  an  Aen.  Sylr.  Bas.  1840. 

<f)  Platinctf  who  soiTerod  too  xnneh  <m  bis  aooonnt  to  be  impartial  toirard  him,  and  hence  ehonld 
be  comp.  with  Ccum«Hu$,  edit  by  Oardlnal  QuMni,  PacOl  Yeneti  Yita,  praenaiSBb  Ttndlciis  adv. 
Platinaoi  aliosqoeb  Bom.  1740. -4 

0  His  scbolasao  TrsaUsea,  Bom.  1470.  Nor.  1478.  Life,*  probably  by  Platina  in  MwraL  toL  UL 
P.  XL  p.  1062.  Epigrams  in  FlaoitUj  yaria  de  oormpto  Eoe.  statn  poemata.  p.  401a—  Walekner 
pollt  Gesch.  d.  147a  zn  Flor.  geh.  Bynode  n.  dee  Zwistes  der  BepnbL  mit  Blxt  Betw.  1884 

/>  Tf^imura  in  Eeeard.  p.  IHIaa.^VUOardit  Ylta  d^InnoeeBao  YUL  Yen.  161&  t  Spignnf 
In  Fkuitu,  v-  406. 
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hat  to  beoome  a  duke  over  the  piinoipality  to  be  formed  from  the  possessio&s 
of  the  Ohnroh^  and  of  the  prinoes  d  Central  Italy.  The  Italians  were  en- 
oonraged  with  the  precious  hope  that  the  great  object  of  his  despotism  was 
the  ultimate  nnion  of  the  whole  peninsnla.  As  a  political  80Ter6ig;n,  Alex* 
ander  gave  great  offenoe  to  the  Church  by  his  intimate  alliance  with  the 
Sultan  against  France,  (a)  Although  his  sensuality  was  so  disgosting,  that 
he  was  aooased  by  public*  rmnor  of  even  incest  and  every  disgraceftil  crime, 
hia  talents  were  yet  so  great  and  his  activity  was  so  untiring  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  objects,  and  either  he  or  the  papacy  was  so  much  respected,  that  when 
kings  contended  for  the  possession  of  the  newly  discovered  Western  world,  it 
was  finally  divided  between  Spain  and  Portugal  according  to  his  arbitration. 
He  was  unscrupulous  with  regard  to  the  means  by  which  he  accomplished 
his  plans.  WhUe  yet  only  a  cardinal  he  paid  some  deference  to  public  senti- 
ment, but  when  he  had  attained  the  papacy  he  thought  it  necessary  to  put  it 
down  by  a  censorship  of  books.  This  practice,  originated  by  him,  (h)  was 
regarded  as  amply  sufficient  to  control  the  evil.  Though  he  had  moments  of 
painfbl  contrition,  he  was  sometimes  false  and  hypocritical  merely  for  his  own 
amusement.  He  was  never  guilty  of  weakness  except  with  respect  to  Bosa 
Yanozzaand  her  children.  Though  his  vices  could  not  escape  the  general 
hatred,  he  was  always  kind  to  the  people.  The  rich  and  the  powerful  were 
often  tiie  victims  of  his  policy,  and  he  did  not  shrink  even  from  assasanation 
when  he  thought  It  needful  for  his  purposes.  In  the  midst  of  his  career  he 
fell  a  victim  to  poison,  prepared  by  his  son  for  a  cardinal  then  his  guest. 
His  government  was  so  conducted  that  every  vestige  of  an  independent  aris- 
tocracy was  eflbced  from  the  papal  states. 

§  256.    Julius  II.    2T<n.  1,  imZ^Feh.  21,  151«. 

L  Guicolardini  I  TL-XL  Parit  d4  Ot^cuHa,  DUviam  Cariae  Rom.  1504-22.  never  printed 
bat  used  by  Baynaid  and  Ilo9co6  (p.  285.)  ITadHanM  OatMUnsiSy  Itlnenrium  JnllL  {(Haeonii 
vita  Bom.  Pontift  Lxigd.  1668.  vol.  IL)  SpalaHn^  Leben  JoHL  {Tenaelt  Ber.  v.  d.  SeC  Lps.  1718. 
▼oL  IL  p,  Ua.) 

IL  JhtboSt  Hist  de  la  Ugne  fidte  ik  Cambraj.  Haye.  1710.  S  Tola.  From  the  time  of  JnUos 
BowerU  Hist  of  the  Popea  has  been  Independency  revised  by  BanAach, 

On  the  sudden  death  of  Alexander,  the  republic  of  Venice,  Caesar  Bar* 
gia^  and  the  various  inferior  tyrants  endeavored  to  obtain  possession  of  and 
divide  among  themselves  the  papal  states,  while  the  Boman  emperor,  the 
Oatholic  sovereign  of  France,  and  the  Most  Ohiistian  Ejng  had  the  same  de- 
sigii  with  respect  to  Italy  in  general.  Under  these  circumstances,  no  one  but 
the  Oardinal  Julian  della  Bovera  appeared  capable  of  meeting  the  coming 
Btonn.  His  election  was  decided  upon  even  before  the  oondave  met,  by  the 
large  promises  he  was  able  to  hold  forth.  Julws  II,  was  by  necessity  as 
well  as  by  chc^  a  military  prince,  but  all  the  arts  of  peace  were  in  the  high- 
est sense  fostered  and  honored  during  his  reign.  Oonsidering  his  Genoese 
extraction,  he  was  remarkably  frank  and  sincere  in  his  disposition,  and 
though  sometimes  swayed  by  an  irasdble  temper  and  by  wine,  he  could  not 

a)  Sooard  vol  IL  p.  9068a&  Fondgraben  d.  Orientii  yoL  Y.  p^  ISSn 
5)  jeoyiMftl.  ad  aan.  IfiOt  N.  8& 
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be  inflnenced  by  fear,  or  by  a  love  of  gold  or  of  relatives.  Private  pasflions 
were  indeed  foreign  to  lus  nature.  His  sword  and  his  political  efforts  wetv 
entirely  devoted  to  the  liberation  of  Italy  and  the  enlargement  of  the  ^pspsL 
states.  So  effectually,  by  stratagem  and  by  violence,  was  Caesar  Borgia  ex- 
pelled  from  Italy,  that  tiie  very  name  of  'Caesar  became  contemptible.  Bo- 
logna and  other  cities  belonging  to  Borgia^s  patrimony,  which  had  been  kept 
back  by  petty  tyrants,  were  now  conquered  by  the  mere  terror  of  his  mili- 
tary preparations.  In  opposition  to  the  republic  of  Yenioe,  which  had 
reftised  to  surrender  several  cities  belonging  to  the  eastern  border  of  the 
states  of  St.  Peter,  he  now  entered  into  a  combination  with  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  and  Louis  XII.  to  form  the  League  of  Gambray  (1509).  But 
when  the  French  had  brought  nearly  the  whole  of  Lombardy  into  subjection, 
he  listened  to  the  entreaty  of  the  Yenetians  as  they  besought  him  not  to  give 
up  Italy  to  be  plundered  again  by  the  barbarians.  No  sooner  had  his  de- 
mands upon  the  Yenetians  been  satisfied,  than  he  directed  all  his  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  weapons  against  Louis  XII.  Though  now  an  old  man  and  bro- 
ken down  by  the  gout,  he  hesitated  not  to  throw  himself  into  all  the  cares 
and  dangers  of  a  winter  campaign,  nor  was  he  dismayed  when  his  army  was 
utterly  destroyed,  and  nothing  remained  to  him  but  tiie  nu^esty  t>f  the  papal 
name.  Immediately  by  his  exertions  was  formed  the  Ebly  Alliance^  by 
which  Yenice,  Spain,  England,  and  the  Swiss  confederacy  became  united 
with  him,  and  the  French  were  soon  driven  beyond  the  Alps  (1512).  Louis 
met  the  sword  of  St.  Peter  with  spiritual  weapons,  and  by  means  of  some 
disaffected  cardinals  he  called  a  general  council  at  Pisa  for  the  reformation 
of  the  Church  (Nov.  5, 1511).  A  few  French  prelates  assembled  there,  who 
proceeded  forthwith  to  suspend  the  pope  as  a  modem  Goliath ;  but  they  were 
soon  compelled  by  the  displeasure  of  the  Italians  to  remove  their  sessions  to 
Milan,  and  during  the  next  year  they  entirely  disappeared  before  the  tri- 
umphant army  of  the  pope.  The  people,  however,  still  continued  to  hope 
that  a  reformation  of  the  Church  might  be  effected  by  a  general  council,  and 
Julius  had  promised  at  his  election  that  one  should  be  called  together  for  that 
purpose.  Accordingly  a  general  assembly  of  the  Church  was  summoned  to 
meet  in  the  Lateran^  in  opposition  to  that  which  had  convened  at  Pisa.  In 
the  first  session  (May  8, 1512),  a  discourse  was  pronounced  by  Ae§^dius  of 
Yiterbo,  a  general  of  the  Augustinian  order,  in  which  it  was  maintained 
that  the  Church  had  become  great  only  by  the  use  of  the  weapons  of  the 
Spirit ;  that  temporal  possessions  were  of  comparatively  small  importance, 
but  that  every  thing  depended  upon  its  wealth  in  spiritual  blessings,  (a)  On 
the  other  hand  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  pope  himself  was  predominant  in 
the  council,  and  nothing  more  was  done  than  to  summon  France  to  answer 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and  to  anathematize  all  kinds  of 
simony  in  the  election  of  a  pope.  Just  as  this  was  done  Julius  IT.  died  while 
meditating  the  most  gigantic  schemes.  Upper  Italy  was  apparentiy  free,  a 
full  treasury  had  been  prepared  for  his  successor,  and  the  papal  states  were 
extended  to  their  utmost  limits.  There  was  indeed  an  evident  inoonsistenoy 
between  his  character  and  his  office,  which  gave  occaaon  to  some  bitter  ani« 

a)  £rai^«<n4T0l.IZ.p.l57ta.    Je<e&«r<i  L.  IV.  P.  IL  Pl  iai 
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madyeraions  and  pleasant  satires  (h)  in  countries  beyond  the  Alps.  France 
had  announced  its  determination  to  destroy  the  great  modem  Babel,  (c)  bn* 
in  Italy  the  primary  objects  of  this  heroic  man  were  so  popular,  that  his 
name  has  been  invested  there  with  a  splendid  posthumous  renown,  (d) 

§  257.    Leo  X,    March  11, 1513-1617.  (1521.) 

L  Paris  de  OratHa  ({  85A.)  Panltts  Jovius  (Bishop  of  Nooera,  d.  1658X  Titae  vlror.  lllastr. 
(Opp.  hist  Bas.  1578.  t  toL  L  Yito  I.)    Cfvicctardiniy  L  XL-XIY.    SpalaUn  la  TenaA  L  o.  p.  la. 

IL  Bo9eo&,  Life  and  Pontlflcato  of  JA>  X.  [Lond.  (Bohn.)  181&  8  toIs.  8.  Hanke,  Hlat  of  the 
Popeei  Lond.  1845.  (Bohn)  8  rols.  12.  and  Phllad.  184a  &]  Banke,  die  Fapste,  ihre  K  u.  ihr  Staat  Im 
16.  n.  17.  Jahrh.  Brl.  1884.  toI  L  p.  69b&  79s8.  Audin,  Geaoh.  d.  P.  Leo  X.  ttom  the  French  of 
Brug^  Angsh.  18456.  2  vols.  [Bmcer't  Hist  of  the  Popes  to  175S.  and  fh>m  that  time  oont  hy  8.  H. 
CoK.  till  184&  New  York.  S.  v.  1848w    J.  R  Riddle^  Hist  of  the  Papacj,  2  vols.  Lond.  1854.] 

Giovanni  Medici  was  the  successor  of  Julius,  with  whose  fortunes  he  had 
been  intimately  and  faithfully  connected  both  in  exile  and  on  the  throne. 
By  the  influence  of  his  father  Lorenzo,  he  had,  even  when  a  boy,  attained 
some  of  the  most  exalted  stations  in  the  Church,  and  when  he  reached  the 
papal  chair  he  was  yet  in  the  vigor  of  his  manhood.  By  his  natural  powers 
as  well  as  by  his  uniform  habits  he  was  prepared  to  relish  every  pleasure 
which  the  world  could  offer,  and  he  therefore  collected  in  the  Vatican  every 
thing  which  could  give  splendor  to  the  arts  and  sciences  of  his  age.  Well 
educated  in  the  classics  and  in  the  liberal  arts,  he  was  qualified  to  do  this 
with  discrimination,  and  from  his  coimections  he  was  disposed  to  look  upon 
these  treasures  as  the  appropriate  patrimony  of  his  house.  Under  the  name 
of  Leo  X,  he  always  showed  himself  a  skilful  and  kind  master,  who  could 
appear  with  dignity  whenever  his  levity  of  disposition  was  not  drawn  forth. 
He  was  not  indeed  a  great  man  either  in  action  or  in  comprehensiveness 
of  views.  Even  the  arts  were  promoted  only  for  his  own  gratification. 
Placed  at  the  very  summit  of  all  human  influence  at  a  time  in  which  God 
created  as  it  were  a  new  world  by  the  hands  of  consummate  artists,  he 
allowed  the  most  exalted  talents  in  his  service  to  exhaust  themselves  in 
trifling  employments.  Although  he  seemed  regardless  of  even  the  outward 
semblance  of  apostolic  or  ecclesiastical  propriety,  he  was  far  from  regarding 
Christianity  as  a  mere  fable.  His  administration  was  characterized  by 
earnestness,  and  when  directed  against  criminals  by  a  due  degree  of  severity. 
His  unbounded  liberality,  however,  as  well  as  his  lavish  proftision,  required 
supplies  of  wealth  which  rendered  all  kinds  of  expedients  indispensable.  In 
the  contest  which  both  Spain  and  France  were  waging  to  obtain  possession 
of  Italy,  it  was  his  policy  to  hold  each  at  a  distance  from  the  prey,  and  to 
betray  each  in  turn  to  the  other.  A  glorious  victory  was  achieved  for  the 
papacy  during  his  administration,  in  the  removal  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
(1616),  which  was  yielded  by  Francis  I.,  that  by  the  friendship  of  the  pope 
his  conquest  of  Milan  might  be  secured,  and  his  hopes  respecting  Naples 
^ight  be  realized.  The  Council  of  Lateran  continued  in  session  until  March 
16, 1617,  long  enough  to  celebrate  this  victory  and  carry  into  effect  a  few 

papal  edicts. 

— « 

^)  (Hottanf  Erasmnaf)  Jalios  exelosla.  (PaaguiOL  yol  IL  Elentberopoli  1.  e.  Baa  1644.  p.  ISBBa) 
«>  Wol6k,  Yorbericht,  to  the  15th  toL  of  Lnther'a  Weifcen,  p.  42aB. 
<Q  &i«leotord<n4  L  XL  iv  820. 
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CHAP,  n.— SOCIAL  constitution  of  the  church. 

§  258.     Corpus  juris  canonid. 

First  complete  edition  hy  Jo.  Chappuis^  Par.  lUSaa.  8  vols.  ed.  2.  ISOSw  The  edit  of  the  Gom^ 
lores  Bomani,  and  pablished  by  Gregory  XIIL  to  be  immntable:  Bom.  1582.  8  vola.  C  and  often 
CMtlcal  Editions :  e  rea  IHih<mntm  ed.  Claud.  U  Pelleti&r,  Par.  1687.  8  vols.  C  and  often.  X  iZ 
BoOtiMTj  HaL  174T.  8  toIb.  i.    A,  C  BickUr,  Lja  ISSSaa.  9  Tola.  4. 

While  the  supreme  power  in  the  Church  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
popes,  by  the  side  of  the  more  anoient  Decrees  of  Gratian,  a  new  piq^al 
code  was  gradoaUj  formed  in  three  Collections  of  Decretals,  which  were 
abridged,  harmonized,  sent  to  the  nmyersities,  and  thus  introdnced  as  the 
aathoritative  law  of  the  Church.  1.  Decretalium  Oregorii  IX.  compilation 
systematically  arranged  in  fiye  books  by  JRaymund  de  Pennqfiyrte^  in  compli- 
ance with  the  orders  of  Gregory  IX,  from  Hie  rescripts  of  tiliat  pope,  and  a 
few  older  collections.  It  was  intended  to  supply  the  same  position  in  ra- 
spect  to  ecclesiastical  law  which  was  occupied  in  dyil  law  by  the  legisktiou 
of  the  great  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  and  it  was  published  in  the  year  1234, 
both  in  Paris  and  Bologna,  (a)  2.  Sextus  Decretalium  Libera  compiled  in 
five  books  by  order  of  Boni/ace  VIIL^  from  Decretals  of  a  later  date,  and 
sent  to  the  universities  in  1298.  3.  Clcmentinae^  compiled  by  dement  V. 
from  Constitutions  principally  issued  by  the  general  synod  hdd  at  Yieime, 
committed  by  himself  to  the  Consistory  of  Cardinals  (1818)  and  to  his  Uni- 
versity of  Orleans,  and  sent  by  his  successor  (1817)  to  Paris  and  Bologna,  (b) 
Since  this  latter  i>eriod,  the  power  of  the  popes  has  not  been  sufficient  to  give 
the  force  of  law  to  their  enactments  throughout  Christendom,  and  hence  the 
general  code  of  the  Church  has  been  regarded  as  complete.  But  a  few  later 
laws  have  been  added  by  various  glossarists  and  editors  as  appendices  to  it 
(Extravagantes).  In  the  first  complete  edition  of  the  code,  a  collection  of 
twenty  Extravagantes  of  John  XXIL  which  had  been  before  compiled,  was 
added,  together  with  all  the  laws  of  a  later  date,  so  far  as  they  could  be  ob- 
tained (Extrav.  communes),  until  the  time  of  Sixtus  lY.  Both  these  Appen- 
dices have  been  incorporated  in  the  more  recent  editions,  and  have  therefore 
obtaiued  in  judicial  proceedings  an  indefinite  but  never  a  legal  authority,  (c) 
These  decrees  and  decretals  constituted  the  elements  from  which  has  bem 
formed  the  Corpus  juris  ecmonicij  whose  constituent  parts  are  charaeterized 
by  the  diversified  peculiarities  of  the  times  in  which  they  originated,  but 
take  cognizance  of  all  relations  in  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  domestic  life.  It 
was  freely  accepted  by  the  whole  Western  Church,  and  applied  by  them  to 
all  cases  in  which  its  provisions  were  consiBtent  with  ancestral  usages  and 
local  legislation.  On  the  one  hand  it  often  afforded  the  protection  of  law 
against  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  priesthood,  and  on  the  other  it  served  tx> 
sustain  the  power  of  the  hierarchy  by  the  force  of  habit  among  the  people, 

a)  Steetf  de  interpolatlonl^ns  Baymundi  de  Penna£  Lp&  1754.  4.  Aug.  ThHn«r:  De  Rom. 
Pontifll  eplstolamm  deer,  antiqols  ooUectt  et  de  Greg.  IX.  codicei  Lps^  1829. 4  and  Seoheidiee  su 
plnsteon  ooUecUons  in6dites  de  ddor^talee.  Par.  1682. 

V)  0,  L.  Boehmer,  do  Glementinla.  (Obsib  jar.  can.  Goett  1766.) 

c)  BUMlt  0.  Entsteh.  n.  Oebr.  d.  BztravagantenaammL  Marh.  ]8S0b 
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and  by  the  efforts  of  learned  men^  long  after  the  real  hasia  of  priestly  aa> 
thority  had  been  destroyed.  Many  commentaries  (glossae,  apparatus)  npon 
individnal  coQections  were  produced  by  the  learned  industry  of  this  period. 
From  the  ezplanations  written  npon  each  of  these  OoUections,  a  summary 
(glossa  ordinaiia)  has  been  formed  under  the  authority  of  the  schools,  which 
has  obtained  currency  in  the  ordinary  courts,  and  has  the  force  of  common 
legal  usage,  (i) 

§  259.     The  State  and  the  Church. 

The  political  institutions  of  all  the  great  states  of  Europe  were  estab- 
lished near  the  dose  of  the  15th  century,  just  as  the  feudal  system  was  giv- 
ing place  to  the  monarchial.  Although  Germany  continued  divided  under 
various  forms  of  government,  some  of  which  were  free  and  others  were  arbi- 
trary, the  independence  of  the  empire  and  permanent  rules  for  the  imperial 
eledions  had  been  secured  by  means  of  the  Electoral  Union  at  Ehense  and 
the  Golden  BuU  (1856).  A  definite  legal  condition  had  also  been  established 
(since  1405)  by  the  Landfriede^  or  the  Peace  of  the  country,  and  the  Impe- 
rial Ohamber  of  Justice.  France^  by  the  despotism  of  some  of  its  kings, 
the  persecution  of  its  great  vassals,  and  the  favor  shown  to  the  Third  Es- 
tate, had  finally  become  a  consolidated  kingdom,  circumscribed  by  power- 
ful sabordrnate  corporations.  For  a  while  England  had  fought  gloriously  but 
unsuccessftilly  for  a  territory  by  nature  assigned  to  France ;  it  had  then  been 
distracted  by  civil  wars,  in  which  its  prindpal  nobility  contended  for  the 
crown,  until  the  leaders  of  the  great  parties  were  gradually  struck  down  by 
a  terrible  judgment  of  heaven,  and  finally  Henry  TIL  (1485-1609),  by  de- 
preanng  the  nobility  and  exalting  the  inferior  classes,  had  established  his 
throne  upon  a  permanent  basis.  By  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  the  Oatholic 
with  the  hereditary  Queen  of  Oastile,  Spain  also  had  become  united  as  a  sin- 
gle kingdom,  before  whose  power  Grenada,  the  last  Moorish  city,  after  an 
heroic  struggle,  was  compelled  to  yield  (1492).  In  Italy  the  popes  were 
themselves  too  feeble  to  obtain  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  peninsula,  and 
yet  too  proud  to  allow  any  other  prince  to  do  so.  From  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Great,  the  people  had  invited  various  foreign  rulers  to 
enter  it,  whom  they  soon  found  themselves  unable  to  endure,  (a)  The  power 
of  the  priesthood  was  no  longer  needed  or  suffident  for  the  guardianship  of 
the  state.  The  prelates  of  the  several  countries  were  compelled  to  share  in 
the  various  fQrtunee  of  the  higher  nobility.  Whenever  any  see  became  va- 
cant, the  kings  of  France  and  England  claimed  its  revenues  as  regalia  until 
the  new  prdate  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  them,  and  the  crown  of 
France  claimed  possesion  of  all  vacant  benefices  in  any  diocese  until  it  was 
filled.  By  the  Concordat  with  Francis  I.  the  rights  of  the  Ghillican  Church 
were  shared  between  the  king  and  the  pope.  (5)  In  Germany  the  king  pos- 
sessed a  prerogative,  according  to  which  a  prelate  was  bound  to  comply  with 
the  first  request  for  an  appointment  to  a  benefice  which  the  emperor  ma<Ia 

tf)  BmU  L  e.  p.  88ta.   Sanigny^  G«8eh.  d.  rom.  K.  toL  YL  ix.  STol 
a)  MackAanOLi^  Storle  Fior.  (Opp.  Italia,  181&)  vol  I.  pi  la  8& 
»)P.<l0jrarea»YIII,22.S6w    J^aiUu^  P^Mtc^  vol.  L  pi  82. 
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after  his  consecration,  (e)  The  long  contested  right  of  requiring  that  all 
papal  edicts  shonld  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  civil  authority  before 
they  were  publidj  acknowledged,  was  maintdned  by  a  few  governments  in 
a  rather  violent  manner,  (d)  In  spite  of  continual  denials  of  their  compe- 
tency the  civil  courts  asserted  with  increasing  success  their  jurisdiction  over 
private  legal  suits,  in  opposition  to  the  exorbitant  claims  of  the  spiritual 
courts.  The  powers  of  the  clergy  were  especially  curtailed  by  governments 
and  rulers  of  a  republican  character.  In  Ihrance^  when  the  parliaments  had 
once  succeeded  in  attaining  independent  judicial  and  civil  authority,  their 
rights  were  guarded  with  extreme  jealousy,  and  the  bishops  were  made  re- 
sponsible for  every  encroachment  upon  them.  The  Lombardic  cities,  es- 
pecially Venice,  the  Swiss  Confederates  (parson's  letter,  1870),  and  the  Ger- 
man imperial  diet,  demanded  that  the  clergy  should  be  subject  to  the  ordinary 
penal  laws  of  the  country,  should  contribute  their  share  of  pubHc  taxes,  and 
be  restrained  within  certain  limits  in  their  acquisition  of  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty, (e)  The  Free  Gourt  of  the  Yehme  in  Westphalia  went  so  far  as  to 
withhold  their  secrets  from  the  confessional.  (/) 

§  260.     The  Bcclmastical  Power  of  the  Papacy, 

The-  papacy  now  essentially  diseased,  and  yet  obliged  to  put  before  the 
world  the  most  exorbitant  claims,  became  henceforth  a  destructive  power  in 
the  Ohurch.  By  the  authority  conceded  to  the  decretals  the  pope  became 
the  creator  of  his  own  prerogatives  at  pleasure.  The  bold  announcement  of 
the  papal  decision  that  nothing  could  hinder  the  execution  of  the  pope's  com- 
mands (non  obstante  quocunque),  was  in  utter  contempt  of  the  acknowledged 
rights  of  every  class.  The  power  which  each  party  in  a  suit  possessed  when- 
ever it  pleased  to  have  its  cause  removed  to  Rome,  was  occasionally  almost 
equivalent  to  a  complete  denial  of  justice.  The  influence  of  the  pastors  was 
also  much  impaired  by  the  profitable  papal  usurpation  of  a  general  power  to 
confer  absolution,  and  grant  dispensations.  Then  as  the  pope  alone  could 
confirm  the  elections  of  all  bishops  and  abbots,  no  one,  however  deserving, 
could  reach  the  office  of  a  prelate  without  the  friendship  of  influential  per- 
sons at  Home,  or  some  act  of  royal  authority.  Nearly  all  other  lucrative  offi- 
ces in  the  Church  were  disposed  of  directly  by  the  Boman  see,  under  various 
legal  forms  (reservation,  prevention,  devolution,  commendam,  accident  of 
death  at  the  Boman  court).  Consequently,  foreigners  and  mercenary  tools 
gained  admission  to  the  Church,  united  several  offices  and  the  revenues  do- 
rived  from  them  in  their  single  persons,  frequently  without  ever  seeing  their 
congregations,  and  while  living  in  extravagance  at  the  papal  court.  This 
power  of  ecclesiastical  patronage  was  an  inexhaustible  sourae  of  papal  wealth, 

.c)  B.C,de  Senk&nberg,  de  Jure  prlmamm  precam,  indnlto  ptpali  hand  indlgonte,  FrcC  1781 4. 

d)  Stockmana^  Jiu  Belganun  circa  bullamm  reoeptionem.  (Opp^  GoL  1700. 4  cap.  Sl) 

e)  Saumer,  HohenBtanl  toL  IIL  p.  198&— .SoMoMr,  bisL  EntwickL  d.  FrellieltaD  a.  d.  Gerlchts- 
bark.  d.  Eidgen.  In  geisU.  Dingen.  Z&r.  176a  (Fuchs)  Vers.  e.  piagm.  Oeacb.  d.  ttaatBreobU.  KVerC 
d.  Eidgen.  Germanlen.  1810.--i^  O.  JMnhard^  Moditt  de  Jnre  prlndpnm  Qeann.  com  primto  fias- 
oniae  circa  sacra  ante  temp,  reformationis.  Hal.  1717. 4 

/)  C.  O.  V.  Wdchier,  Beltir.  z.  dentscben  Qeecb.  Insb.  4.  Strafreebts.  T&b^  1845.  pL  88. 
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partly  on  aocoimt  of  the  money  nsnally  g^ven  at  every  confirmation  and  the 
annats,  and  partly  on  acconnt  of  the  open  sale  of  ofiSoes.  The  protection  of 
ecdesiaatical  property,  which  had  formerly  been  confided  to  the  pope,  became 
gradually  the  occadon  for  a  general  assessment  of  tithes  for  carrying  on  the 
war  with  the  Turks,  and  finally  became  recognized  as  affording  a  right  of  tax- 
ing the  Church  to  sustain  the  popes  in  their  various  wars,  (a)  Even  the  bet- 
ter dasB  of  popes  could  accomplish  very  little  in  opposition  to  these  abuses, 
during  the  short  period  of  an  ordinary  papal  reign.  The  reversions  had  in- 
deed been  prohibited  after  the  time  of  Alexander  III.,  but  they  had  in  some 
instances  been  bestowed  for  the  whole  period  of  a  single  generation,  and  the 
officers  of  the  Boman  Curia  were  exceedingly  depraved.  But  other  popes  of 
an  unworthy  character  were  well  acquainted  with  methods  by  which  even 
this  unhappy  state  of  things  might  become  more  disgraceful  and  treacherous. 
Offices  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  payment  sometimes  received  from 
different  x>ersons  for  the  same  living,  (h)  It  was  in  vain  that  individual  pro- 
tective laws  and  acts  of  authority  were  directed  against  these  methods  of 
impoverishing  the  people.  When  the  evil  had  attained  its  utmost  limit  an 
effort  was  made  by  the  great  councils  to  restore  security  to  ecdesiastioal  prop- 
erty, and  to  re-establish  the  Christian  character  of  the  offices  of  the  Church. 
But  France  was  the  only  country  which  succeeded  in  this  attempt.  The  new 
pragmatic  sanction,  which  gave  to  that  country  this  distinction,  had  been 
abandoned,  it  is  true,  in  consequence  of  the  royal  policy,  but  it  never  lost  its 
authority  as  an  expression  of  what  was  regarded  by  the  Irench  people  as 
law,  and  it  was  always  defended  by  the  parliament  and  the  xmiversities.  (c) 
Other  nations  were  satisfied  with  a  few  unimportant  concessions.  The  Ger- 
man people  were  contented  with  the  Concordat  of  Vienna,  by  which  appoint- 
ments to  ecclesiastical  offices  were  withdrawn  from  the  papal  chair  for  one 
half  of  each  year.  But  concessions  obtained  as  a  mere  matter  of  grace  (d) 
wore  soon  rendered  useless  by  new  encroachments.  Two  theories  had  been 
out  forth  at  Constance  and  at  Basle— i^?i«k>^7ism,  according  to  which  the 
pope  was  merely  the  first  officer  of  the  Church,  and  was  subject  to  its  laws 
and  representatives ;  and  Ourialinn^  which  carried  the  earlier  doctrine  of  the 
plenary  power  of  the  pope  so  far  as  to  assert  his  absolute  inMlibility,  exagge- 
rated his  superiority  to  all  law  until  it  amounted  to  idolatrous  honors,  and 
finally  made  its  flatteries  absolutely  ridiculous,  by  asserting  that  simony  was 
impossible  at  Bome.  (e)  Both  theories  were  founded  upon  positive  laws,  and 
both  were  defended  by  men  of  great  learning.  The  first  was  the  spontaneous 
assertion  of  the  whole  French  nation,  and  the  latter  was  maintained  by  the 
body  of  the  clergy  at  Bome.  The  pious  reverence  which  the  people  always 
entertained  for  the  vicegerent  of  God  on  earth,  had  been  essentially  impaired. 
And  yet  thoy  were  generally  far  from  denying  the  necessity  of  a  pope  to 

a)  The  eompIalntB  and  oonoantons  in  the  ads  of  the  Coandla  of  OonBtanoe  and  Basle^  and  the 
Orawtmina  of  the  Ocnnan  nation  at  the  Diets  aflbrd  prooft  in  abandanoe. 

l>)  E  O:  Thsod,  ds  SUm^  do  sobism.  Ii;  T^ 

e)  Liaa>€i  et  OofarUi  Cone,  vol  ILTV.  p.  99te.  RiehtrU  Hist  CondIL  L  IV,  8.  c.  i.  MUncfu 
Concordat,  toL  L  p.  2506a. 

<0  Acn,  SyUM  £p^  8SS. 

0)  AugutL  THumphi  L  a  Qo.  IX.  Art  1-4  Qo.  Y.  Art  & 
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maintain  the  unity  and  government  of  the  Chitrcb.  A  prediction^  ascribed 
to  Malachias,  Arohbishop  of  Armagh,  a  fHend  of  St.  Bernard,  bnt  which 
probably  had  its  origin  in  the  time  of  the  great  conncUa,  describes  with  more 
or  less  accuracy,  in  concise,  obscnre,  and  figurative  language,  the  character 
of  the  popes  from  the  time  of  Celestine  II.  (1148).  The  centuries  which 
have  since  elapsed  have  developed  nothing  to  bring  discredit  upon  it,  for 
according  to  it  eleven  popes  yet  remain  before  the  last  pope  shall  role  over 
the  Chnrch  in  great  tribulation,  and  the  city  of  the  seven  hills  shall  be 
destroyed.  (/)  On  various  occasions  the  OardimtlB  endeavored,  by  stipula- 
tions before  a  papal  election,  to  secure  their  persons  and  revenues  from  vio- 
lence, and  to  bind  the  successful  candidate  by  their  decisions,  (p)  But  no 
sooner  had  any  one  actually  reached  the  papal  chair  than  he  utterly  disre- 
garded all  such  Ulegal  restraints,  so  that  the  privileges  of  the  cardinals  were 
founded  only  upon  contradictory  precedents,  and  were  respected  on  personal 
rather  than  official  grounds.  In  the  season  of  extremity,  when  the  Church 
was  rent  by  divisions,  they  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Church. 
The  decrees  of  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle,  by  which  the  college  of 
cardinals  was  declared  to  be  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  Church,  and 
which  required  that  it  should  be  composed  of  pious,  learned,  and  useful  men, 
selected  from  all  Christian  nations,  (A)  were  never  carried  into  execution. 
With  but  few  exceptions  the  cardinals  were  chosen  from  aifiong  the  nepotes 
of  the  popes,  the  scions  of  a  few  great  Boman  families  (fiEimilie  papale),  and 
certain  royal  &vorites,  for  whom  the  kings  of  the  different  nations,  according 
to  their  influence,  were  able  to  obtain  the  scarlet  hat. 

§  261.     T?ie  Ecclesicatical  AssemhlUs. 

In  a  few  bishoprics  regular  diocesan  synods  were  formed,  that  they  might 
afford  counsel  to  the  bishops  and  be  the  depositaries  of  his  will.  Provincial 
synods  from  an  indefinite  extent  of  country  were  seldom  held,  and  only  on 
special  occasions  under  the  presidency  of  a  legate.  The  national  councils 
had  been  almost  universally  absorbed  by  the  assemblies  of  the  estates  of  the 
empire.  The  greater  or  less  general  councils  which  were  convoked  by  the 
popes  until  some  time  in  the  fourteenth  century,  either  in  the  Lateran  or  in 
the  south  of  France,  were  composed  of  representatives  of  the  states,  assem- 
bled partly  to  ascertiun  the  sentiments  and  wants  of  the  Church  throughout 
the  country,  and  partly  to  carry  into  effect  the  papal  decrees.  In  these 
assemblies  very  little  regard  was  paid  to  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  seve- 
ral states  either  with  respect  to  their  position  or  to  the  order  in  which  they 
voted,  but  every  one  had  infiuence  and  precedence  in  proportion  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  in  hand,  or  to  his  official  or  personal  autiiority.*  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  we  find  so  much  indefiniteness  with  regard  to  the  right 
of  voting  and  the  order  of  business  which  produced  such  want  of  precision 
in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  assemblies  of  the  fifteenth  century.    As  the 

/)  The  litontore  in  Fahrio.  Blbl  med.  ei  InC  Latin.  T.  V.  ▼.  Mftlaotalis. 
a)  Raynaid,  ad  ann.  1481.  K.  58&  ad  aim.  1458.  N.  & 

h)  Genn.  nationls  Concordats  c.  1.  {Jlardt  rd.  L  p^  1096.)  Oono.  Ban  &  XXIIL  deer.  4.  ( JTjftii 
foLZXIXiKllGfls.) 
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'  Ghurob  could  claim  the  essential  prerogative  of  infallibility  only  when  it 
spoke  throngh  an  individual  and  supreme  organ,  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
80  far  as  relates  to  this  power,  was  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  dependent 
councils,  and  bestowed  upon  the  independent  pope.  The  liberal  party,  how- 
ever, ever  since  the  Council  of  Constance,  were  obliged  to  maintain  that  this 
infallibility  belonged  only  to  the  councils,  for  otherwise  the  supreme  author- 
ity of  such  assemblies  must  have  been  renounced,  (a)  When  the  three  great 
assemblies  of  the  Church  grasped  after  the  supreme  power,  they  certainly 
could  have  appealed  to  the  example  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  but  in  the 

■  6tat«  in  which  legal  matters  had  stood  for  centuries  before  their  time,  such 
an  assumption  had  all  the  effect  of  a  revolution.  It  had,  however,  been 
caQed  for  by  the  force  of  circxmistances  without  arbitrary  violence  on  the 
part  of  any  one.  These  general  councils  formed  the  design  of  becoming 
regular  periodical  assemblies  for  the  administration  of  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  sapremo  judicial  affairs  of  the  Church.  At  Basle  it  was  also  per- 
ceived that  this  representation  of  the  whole  Church  would  require  the  revi- 
val of  a  Synodal  Constitution,  according  to  which  there  must  be  a  regular 
series  of  assemblies,  beginning  with  the  lowest.  But  from  various  local 
obstacles  it  was  found  difficult  to  secure  an  actual  assembly  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  whole  Church,  or  perfect  freedom  to  their  decisions.  Only  in 
times  of  great  extremity,  or  of  universally  acknowledged  necessity,  could 
these  difficulties  be  overcome,  and  hence  the  pope  did  not  ordinarily  find  it 
hard  to  elude  the  action  of  these  dangerous  assemblies,  or  by  convening  them 
in  the  Lateran  to  reduce  them  to  their  former  insignificance.  Appends  to  a 
future  general  council  were  forbidden  under  penalty  of  excommunication  by 
Martin  Y.,  Pius,  and  Julius  11.,  (h)  since  every  papal  enactment  would 
thereby  have  become  nugatory  on  account  of  the  indefinite  period  in  which 
it  would  remain  in  suspense.  Still  from  the  sense  of  justice  which  existed  in 
the  Church,  these  appeals  were  recognized,  and  were  sometimes  made  with 
greater  or  less  success  as  legal  forms  of  opposition  to  the  papal  decrees.  The 
legality  of  the  Council  of  Pisa  was  questioned  by  the  liberal  party,  (c)  The 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Constance  were  generally  acknowledged  by  the 
Boman  court.  The  validity  of  the  Council  of  Basle  was  altogether  denied 
by  those  who  favored  Bome,  but  according  to  the  principles  of  canonical  law 
it  was  certainly  a  legal  assembly,  at  least  until  its  twenty-sixth  session.  The 
popes  were  careful  to  observe  a  prudent  silence  respecting  the  supremacy  of 
the  general  councils,  but  in  practice  they  entirely  disregarded  it.  They  were 
thus,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  victorious  over  a  revolution  which  might 
otherwise  have  preserved  the  unity  and  the  peaceftd  development  of  the 
Church. 


a)  {Blau)  Erit  Gesch.  d.  klrchl  TJnfehlbark.  FranU  1790.  p.  240b& 

h)  Om'tOfiy  0pp.  voL  IL  P.  8.  pi  890a.  OcbelUni  Cmmtr.  L  IIL  p.  91.'->^^ton,  qnomodo  ot  ta 
iloeat  in  otoaifl  fldel  a  Snmmo  P(mti£  appellare.  (toL  IL  P.  S.  pi  806h.)  OddatU  Monarchla,  toL 
IL  p.  157668. 1592sa.    RicharU,  Hist  CondlL  L  II.  pw  1421 

c)  Hardi^  Cone.  Constant  toL  IY.  P.  8.  pi  24  oomp.  toIIL  p.  194. 
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i  202.    The  National  Churches. 

Tbo  Ohnrchefl  connected  with  those  nations  which  had  been  developed 
ont  of  the  Boman  empire  through  the  various  €^ermanic  rac«8,  had  long 
since  become  organized  into  distinct  communities,  in  consequence  of  their 
intimate  connection  with  the  people  and  the  civil  government  of  each  coun- 
try. And  yet  the  influence  of  a  common  origin,  and  of  a  central  point  of 
intercourse  was  so  great,  that  they  all  felt  themselves  as  parts  of  one*Tast 
empire  receiving  its  laws  from  Borne.  Although  the  popes  were  frequently 
requested  to  fill  all  ecclesiastical  offices  with  persons  who  were  natives  of  the 
country  in  which  they  were  to  officiate,  even  such  a  demand  was  rejected 
sometimes  to  maintain  the  grand  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and 
sometimes  that  special  &vor  might  be  conferred  upon  the  Italians.*  But  in 
proportion  as  the  central  power  became  enfeebled,  these  nationalities  became 
more  decidedly  promiaent  first  in  France,  in  opposition  to  the  papal  as  well 
as  to  the  imperial  umveraal  monarchy,  and  secured  the  peculiar  privileges  of 
their  respective  national  Church  by  concordats  with  Bome.  Accordingly 
we  have  seen  that  they  presented  themselves  at  Constance  and  acted  there 
as  legal  corporations.  It  was  more  especially  by  means  of  the  separate  com- 
pacts then  concluded,  and  the  ground  assumed  by  the  synod  at  Basle,  that 
the  great  fundamental  principle  of  law  was  settled,  that  no  decree  either  of  a 
pope  or  a  coxmcil  x)oesessed  legal  authority  in  any  country  nntil  it  had  been 
accepted  by  the  national  Church  there. 

§  268.     The  BuhopB  amd  their  JurUdietion, 

As  the  appointment  of  nearly  all  ecdeeiastical  officers  had  been  usurped 
by  Bome,  and  ecclesiastical  acts  of  all  kinds  could  be  purchased  by  the  Ex- 
emptions, especially  during  the  time  of  the  schism,  the  result  was  that  the 
episcopal  power  had  been  very  much  Impaired.  This  induced  the  Inshopa  at 
Constance  and  at  Basle  to  assume  a  threatening  attitude,  and  to  demand  the 
restoration  of  all  that  they  had  lost.  But  every  bishop  had  something  to 
fear  or  hope  for  from  Bome,  and  nearly  every  one  dreaded  to  fidl  into  the 
hands  of  a  body  which,  after  it  had  shaken  the  papacy,  had  power  also  to 
overthrow  the  prelatic  sees.  The  prelates  were  therefore  generally  satisfied 
with  their  secular  honors,  and  abandoned  the  great  struggle  to  look  after 
inferior  advantages.  The  Chapters  became,  especially  in  Germany,  dedrable 
places  in  which  the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility  were  provided  for,  and  con- 
sequently their  position  was  entirely  secular  and  without  interest  to  the  body 
of  the  i>eople.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decrees  of  Bome  and  Basle  met  with 
very  triffing  success  when  they  required  that  half  the  vacancies  in  the  chap* 
ters  should  be  filled  by  men  of  distinction  in  science  and  in  the  Church. 
The  archdeacons  were  also  circumscribed  on  the  side  of  the  bishops,  by  a 
college  composed  almost  exclusively  of  secular  officials^  (a)  and  a  kind  of 
penitentiaU^  who  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  and  having 

*  ITonoHi  regwta,  a.  V.  N.  17.  {BcntiMrf  toL  VL  p.  IS.)  Comp.  Mat  Farit  ad  ann.  lS4a  ik 
860.  ad  ann.  124S.  p^  44S.  450. 

a)  SeaoL  I,  18.  De  offldo  vlcariL— P^rffcft,  t.  d.  Archidialu,  bisch.  Offloialeii  tu  TIeatltiL 
HUdesh.  1748. 
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the  charge  of  souls.  (&)  Those  bishops  who  preferred  to  live  as  princes  asso- 
ciated with  themselyes,  for  the  performance  of  their  episcopal  and  priestly 
duties,  a  class  of  persons  who  were  called  Chor^pUcopi  and  Suffragan 
BishopB.  These  were  bishops  who  had  been  expelled  from  their  dioceses  in 
the  Oriental  Church,  and  were  afterwards  appointed  by  the  pope  as  an  ex* 
pression  of  a  perpetnal  hope,  and  a  protestation  with  respect  to  those  ancient 
episcopal  sees  (Episoopi  in  partibus  infideliuin).  (c)  In  consequence  of  the 
contest  maintained  by  the  University  of  Paris  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  mendicant  friars,  and  as  the  result  of  the  position  assumed  by  the  Synod 
of  Basle,  the  assertion  was  put  forth  in  France,  that  the  pastors  had  been 
instituted  by  Ohrist  to  be  an  essential  element  of  his  Church,  with  a  limited 
but  a  peculiar  sphere  of  action^  (d) 

§  264.     The  Inquisition, 

Nic  JPymericm  (d.  1890)»  Directorinm  InqaJsitonim,  Bardn.  1508.  c.  Oomm.  Fr.  Pegnae^  Rom. 
157&  t  and  oAea  Lud,  de  Paramo^  de  oiig:.,  officio  et  progroflsa  B.  Inqnlflw  Matr.  1596.  f.  Anta. 
1619.  £  J'ML  a  JAmborA,  Hbt  Inq.  Amat  169S.  t  SarnmL  d.  Inatniet  d.  Span.  InqnlaltioDBger. 
nebeK  r.  Jt&uai,  with  jajptUUr'a  Entw.  d.  Qaaoh.  d.  Spaa.  Inq.  Han.  178&  Ilorm$€j  Htot  oritiqne 
de  rinq.  d'Eapagne,  Trad,  de  I'Eapagn.  p.  A.  PttUeTj  Par.  1817a.  4  vola.  [Limboreh*B  (abridged)  and 
LIoreiite*fl  Hlatorlaa  have  been  tranalated  and  pnbL  in  London  and  the  latter  in  Philad.  See  also: 
Beeorda  cf  the  Inq.  from  the  odg.  MBS.  taken  at  Barcelona.  Boeton.  188S.] 

When  the  general  massacre  which  took  place  in  the  war  against  the  Albi* 
genses  (§  231)  was  closed  by  their  public  subjugation,  the  work  of  extermi- 
nating those  remnants  who  were  known  to  exist  in  secret  was  intrusted  by 
Innocent  in.  to  the  synodal  dourts.  The  method  in  which  this  was  to  be 
accomplished  was  determined  upon  at  the  Synod  of  Toulouse  (1229),  and 
was  as  follows :  (a)  ^  Any  prince,  lord,  bishop,  or  judge,  who  shall  spare  a  here* 
tic,  shall  forfeit  his  lands,  property,  or  office ;  and  every  house  in  which  a 
.  heretic  is  found  shall  be  destroyed.  Heretics  or  persons  suspected  of  heresy 
shall  not  be  allowed  the  assistance  of  a  physician,  or  of  any  of  their  asso- 
ciates in  crime,  even  though  they  may  be  suffering  under  a  mortal  disease. 
Sincere  penitents  shaU.  be  removed  from  the  neighborhood  in  which  thoy 
reside  if  it  is  suspected  of  heresy,  they  shall  wear  a  peculiar  dress,  and  for- 
feit all  public  privileges  until  they  recdve  a  papal  dispensation.  Penitents 
who  have  recanted  through  &ar  shall  be  placed  in  confinement.^'  But  lest 
bishops  sh:>uld  be  tempted  to  show  some  favor  to  those  who  were  dependent 
on  them,  Gregory  IX.  devolved  the  holy  office  upon  foreign  monks  (1282).  The 
Dominicans  gradually  became  possessed  of  this  office,  and  it  was  looked  upon 
as  their  peculiar  inheritance.  Louis  IX.,  from  a  regard  to  religion,  and  Ray- 
mond Vn.  of  Toulouse  and  Frederic  n^  from  a  regard  to  their  own  reputa- 
tion, enacted  certain  laws  which  required  that  the  sentences  passed  by  the 
inquisition  should  be  carried  into  execution  by  the  civil  authorities,  (b)   These 

b)  Cbmc  LaUr,  TV.  &  10.  {Grtg.  1, 81.  «.  Id) 

c)'2>Arr,  de  BoAvganeia  ai  Ttcarila  genenllboa  in  pontifieallbiis  I^iJaeoponim  G«nn.  Mog. 
1788.4 

d)  &araM,  0pp.  toL  U.  p.  SSa  1007. 

a)  Cone  Later.  IV.  c  &  (Jfonai  toL  XXII.  pi  0668a.)  ConA  TbloMUL  e.  1-89.  (/».  ToL  XXIIL 
^  IMflB.)    [LandotC$  Mannal  of  GonndUs  pi  604] 

b)  Ordonaaoea  dea  Boya  de  France,  ^  JIf.  ds  Laturiir^  Fab  1788L  £  toL  L  pk  COBi    8tatot» 
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holy  fathers  were  responsible  to  no  one  bnt  the  pope  himself,  and  it  was  theii 
daty  to  search  for  heretics  in  every  quarter.  They  had  the  right  to  imprison 
any  one  who  was  suspected,  and  instead  of  fomidiing  him  with  a  list  of  the 
charges  alleged  against  him,  they  required  of  him  a  general  confession.  Tor- 
ture was  used  in  their  examinations,  and  witnesses  whose  names  were  con- 
cealed  were  sometimes  taken  from  among  convicted  criminals,  the  most 
worthless  of  men,  and  accomplices  in  gnllt.  (c)  The  punishments  inflicted 
were,  public  penance,  confiscation  of  property,  perpetual  imprisonment,  and 
death  by  burning,  from  which  even  a  recantation  was  not  always  sufficient 
to  deliver  the  victim.  The  inquisition  now  became,  in  the  hands  of  the  hier- 
archy, a  desperate  means  of  sustaining  by  violence  and  terror  that  influence 
whose  true  foundation  had  begun  to  crumble.  In  vain  did  the  people  in  the 
south  of  France  rise  in  rebellion,  and  take  sanguinary  vengeance  upon  some 
of  their  inquisitors.  In  Italy ^  where  the  spiritual  power  was  more  limited 
by  peculiar  circumstances,  the  inquisition  found  it  impossible  to  carry  out  its 
murderous  spirit.  In  Oermany  the  people  combined  with  the  bishops  agaijist 
this  attempt  to  force  upon  them  this  tribunal  ^for  heretics,  and  Conrad  of 
Marburg,  then  acting  as  its  president,  fell  a  victim  to  their  violence  (1283).  (d) 
In  Spain,  where  the  Jews  and  Moors  had  recently  been  baptized  (after  1891), 
notwithstanding  a  strong  remaining  attachment  to  their  ancestral  fisdth,  the 
holy  court  was  introduced  to  take  oognizanoe  of  all  public  or  secret  relapses 
which  might  take  place  among  them ;  for,  although  ecclesiastical  ethics  would 
allow  of  no  force  in  the  conversion  of  men  to  Christianity,  the  violation  of 
Christian  vows  was  punished  not  only  by  force,  but  by  death  itself,  {e)  It 
was  in  this  country  that  the  inquisition,  under  its  General  Torquemada  (after 
1488),  developed  its  fearful  power.  It  was  there  established  by  the  royal 
authority  (1478),  but  it  soon  became  in  his  hands  a  government  of  terror 
which  dictated  terms  to  the  king  himself,  trampled  upon  the  opposition  not 
only  of  the  imperial  diet,  but  of  every  other  power,  and  finally  crushed  all 
freedom  of  thought  in  Church  or  State.  The  popes  with  some  reluctance 
yielded  their  consent  to  these  proceedings.  Even  Ximenes,  with  a  character 
truly  heroic,  and  worthy  of  Spain  in  its  ancient  and  best  days,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  his  rigid  monastic  sanctity,  had  been  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  Cardinal  of  Spain,  and  fihally  Begent  of  Castile  (d.  1517),  and  was  a 
munificent  patron  of  science,  regarded  it  as  not  beneath  his  dignity  to  accept 
of  the  office  of  Grand  Inquisitor,  that  he  might  secure  power  enough  to  cor- 
rect iivjustice,  defend  the  Christian  faith,  and  rescue  the  monarchy  from  tiie 
feudalism  of  the  middle  ages.  (/)  Such  an  inquisition  could  be  introduced 
and  sustained  only  among  a  people  which  for  centuries,  and  during  long  pro- 
tracted wars  for  their  country  and  for  their  religion,  had  been  accustomed 

Raimundi  super  baeresl  Alblgend  a.  1888.  {ifarui  toL  XXIIL  p.  SaCfls.)  Petri  ds  Vinaft  I  L 
EppL  25-27. 

0)  Martens,  Thes.  aneodot  toLY.  p.  ITBttsa.  17959S.— ^.  A,Siein0r^  Beitr.  %.  Geaeh.  t.  Inqiilsltlon»- 
Prooe8Be&  Lpz.  1887.  p.  60b8. 

<f)  Alberieus  ad  ann.  1288.  p^  5i4fla.    TYUKem,  Chron.  Bin.  toL  L  p.  628L 

4)  ThonuUt  Smnma,  P.  II.  P.  2.  Qn.  10. 

f)  C  J.  ff^de^  d.  Card.  Xbnenes  u.  d.  kirchl.  Zostfinde  Span.  Inebe&  z.  WQrdigangd.  InqaK 
Tab.  1844.    {Mlchd  Saudier,  Hist  de  la  vie  et  de  radmlDistr>tloii  da  Card.  Ximasea  Par.  186&  a] 
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to  regard  the  parity  and  antiqtdtj  of  their  &ith  as  superior  to  all  other  con- 
siderations. It  has,  however,  reduced  this  noble  nation  to  the  lowest  state 
of  morals,  and  defranded  it  of  its  natural  course  of  development. 


CHAP.    III.— EOOLESIASTIOAL    LIFE. 
§  265.     T?ie  Two  Great  Mendicant  Orders, 

L  Vita  a  Fnncisei  bj  ThtmoB  ds  Cdano,  1229.  (Acta  8S.  Oct  vol  IL  p.  638.)  completed  in 
1846.  by  Leo,  Angdut  et  Ruffiniia  (Tres  Booil,  i&.  pi  72a)  as  the  holy  book  of  the  Order  by  Bona- 
yentara.  (Jh.  p.  742.)  The  First  Bole  in  HoUUn,  BroekU^  yoL  IIL  p.  SOsai  Luc  Wadding^  An- 
aalee  Mlnornm  (till  1540.)  Lngd.  168CaBi  8  yob.  £  (till  1561)  Bom.  ITSlaai  19  yola.  11— Yita  a  Domlnici 
by  bis  first  follower  JordanaUy  (Acta  Ba  Aug.  yoL  L  p.  545.)  by  HuniberiM  ds  JSomanit^  the  fifth 
general  of  the  Order.  1254.  (/&.  p.  858.)  Others  in  HoUUn.  Broekie^  yoL  lY.  p.  m—RipoU  et 
Bremond,  Ballariam  O.  Praed.  Bom.  17898S.  6  vols,  t  Mamaehii  aliommq.  Annales  0.  Praedlca- 
toram.  Bom.  1746.  t    Qut^f  et  Echard^  Scrr.  O.  Praed.  Par.  1719i&  2  yoI&  t 

IL  Legendo  dor6e,  on  aommaire  de  I'Hlst  des  firdres  mendians.  Amst  1784.  12.  {AUnib&rl) 
Hist  dee  Moines  mend.  Par.  1768. 12.  Nnremb.  1769.  K  Vofft,  d.  h.  Fr.  y.  Asa.  Tub.  1840.  JF.  Ckm- 
9in  de  Mdlan,  Hist  de  S.  Frans^  d^Asfli  Par.  1841.  Monlch,  1842.  [A  life  of  Francis  of  A.  is  given 
in  Sahringer'a  Church  of  Christ,  &a  Bee  1 192.}— Laeordaire,  Vie  de  8.  Dom.  Par.  1340.  Landsh. 
184L  [8.  P.  Day,  Monastic  Instilat{on&  Lend.  1846L  2  ed.  12.  Fok^%  Monks  and  Monasteries  Lond. 
1885.    ^epheM,  (In  Edlnb.  Bey.  1847.  and  Edeotlo  Mag.  Sept  1847.)  Fr.  of  AaiL  dEc] 

The  enthusiasm  which  properly  belongs  to  the  Church,  and  yet  frequently 
endangered  her  existence,  was  finally  attained  and  enlisted  in  her  service, 
through  the  exertions  of  some  very  peculiar  characters.  When  Francisco  of 
Assisi  (b.  11T2)  heard  (1208),  in  the  church  dedicated  to  Mary  at  Portiuncula, 
the  words  in  which  our  Lord  sent  forth  his  disciples  to  preach  the  gospel,  an 
idea  was  revived  which  he  had  entertained  among  his  indistinct  youthful 
aspirations.  This  was  the  project  of  an  association  which  sliould  walk 
strictly  in  the  footsteps  of  the  apostles,  preaching  repentance  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  despising  all  kinds  of  private  property  or  possessions,  and  obtain- 
ing the  necessaries  of  life  from  the  charities  of  their  fellow-men.  At  first  he 
was  despised  by  his  fellow-citizens,  execrated  by  his  wealthy  father,  and 
while  travelling  through  Western  Europe  and  Egypt  ridiculed  as  a  victim  of 
insanity.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  his  unflinching  contempt  of  the 
world,  his  honest  humility,  his  burning  love  to  God,  and  his  imitation  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  a  remarkable  style  of  living,  (a)  drew  around  him  thousands  of  dis- 
ciples. The.  law  to  which  they  vowed  allegiance  required  love,  humility, 
poverty,  and  Joy  in  Christ.  To  a  degree  which  had  never  before  been  wit- 
nessed on  earth,  it  now  became  a  luxury  to  share  in  the  earthly  sorrows  and 
passion  of  our  Lord.  The  brown  capoch  or  frock,  which,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  country,  was  fastened  to  the  waist  with  a  cord,  formed  all  the 
clothing  which  they  deemed  necessary,  and  constituted  the  honorable  badge 
of  the  order.    Innocent  IIL  was  induced  by  the  9implioity  and  humility  of 

a)  This  ylev  was  carried  to  its  ultimate  point  in  the  40  Confbrmlties  of  BartholomaH  AWicii 
(do  Pists)  Liber  Conlbrmitatnm,  1880^  and  acknowledged  by  the  General  Chqyter  at  Assisi,  1899. 
Mediol.  ISIO.  £  and  often.  Extxacta  by  Ertumui  Alberua,  with  a  Prefluw  by  ZtOhar :  Der  Bar- 
f&saer  MSneho  Eolensplegel  n.  Alcoran.  1681.  L' Alcoran  dee  Cordeliersi  Oen.  1656.  In  Lat  and 
French.  Amat  1781 2  yola. 
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this  strange  saint  to  allow  him  to  oonsanunate  his  plans  without  interrnptioi* 
(1209).  (b)  Honorins  m.  solemnly  confirmed  the  right  of  the  Order  of  the 
Fratres  Minores  (1 228)  to  preach  and  hear  confessions  in  every  place.  A  female 
order  (Ordo  S.  Olarae)  was  also  estahlished  (since  1212)  hy  Clara  of  Am^iy 
whose  disposition  was  similar  to  that  of  Francis,  and  for  whose  followers  the 
latter  was  induced  to  prescribe  a  role  (1224).  {c)  A  broad  basis  was  finally 
formed  (1221)  for  his  order,  when  he  established  a  fraternity  composed  of 
those  who  wished  to  be  his  disciples,  and  yet  were  under  the  necessity  of 
remaining  in  the  midst  of  worldly  employments  (tertins  ordo  de  poenitentia, 
Tertiarit).  (d)  Wheneyer  Francisco  attempted  to  pronomice  a  studied  dis- 
course he  was  always  confounded,  but  when  he  spoke  from  a  sudden  impulse, 
his  spirit  broke  forth  from  the  depths  of  his  heart  like  a  storm.  like  some 
Minnesinger,  he  celebrated  the  delicious  raptures  of  heavenly  love  and  the 
devotion  of  all  nature  for  its  Creator.  («)  He  seems  to  have  possessed  a 
childlike  spirit,  which  loved  to  commune  with  all  forms  of  natural  life,  and 
made  him  salute  all  creatures  as  brethren  and  sisters.  After  many  vain  long- 
ings to  die  in  proof  of  his  love,  he  perceived  that  he  was  to  become  like  the 
crucified  Eedeemer,  not  by  a  bodily  martyrdom,  but  by  the  intensity  of  his 
devotion.  He  at  last  died  lying  naked  on  the  ground  in  his  feivorite  dmrch 
(Oct.  4, 1226),  with  the  five  wounds  of  Christ  imprinted  on  Ids  body.  (/) 
The  biographies  of  St.  Francis  were  at  an  early  period  highly  adorned  by 
the  extravagant  fancies  of  his  followers.  Even  then  among  his  immediate 
attendants  many  legends  were  received  and  sent  forth  to  the  world,  and  yet 
we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  this  seraphic  stranger  upon  earth  really 
experienced  many  things  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. — Domingo 
(b.  1170),  a  Castilian  and  a  canon  of  Osma,  was  a  man  of  a  thoughtftd 
spirit,  which  in  its  cultivation  and  profound  emotions  sympathized  intensely 
with  the  welfare  and  miseries  of  his  fellow-men.  Deeply  affected  when  he 
heard  of  the  growth  of  heresy,  he  undertook  a  journey  in  the  manner  of  the 
primitive  apostles  into  different  parts  of  the  south  of  France  (after  1206), 
that  he  might  effect  the  conversion  of  the  Albigenses.  On  him  and  his  assist- 
ants in  this  enterprise,  Innocent  imposed  (1215)  the  rule  of  Augustine,  and 
Honorius  (1216)  conferred  on  them  the  privilege  of  exercising  a  general  pas- 
toral care  in  the  character  of  preaching  friars  (Fratres  praedicatores,  in 
France  Jacobins).  Even  nuns,  principally,  at  first,  such  as  had  been  con- 
verted from  the  Albigensian  faith,  placed  themselves  under  his  rule,  and  at  a 
later  period  a  class  of  Tertiarians  (Fratres  et  sorores  de  militia'  Christi)  be- 
came connected  with  his  order.  The  leading  principle  of  the  order  was,  the 
sacrifice  of  the  dearest  objects  for  the  promotion  of  the  saving  faith,  and  the 
means  which  its  members  used  were  a  learned  education,  holy  eloquence, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  priesthood  to  its  original  all-subduing  poverty. 

h)  Mat  Parii  ad  ann.  1227.  p.  284       c)  In  HdUten,  SrockU  vol  IIL  p.  84«l 

d)  IToUem.  BrookU  vol  IIL  p.  SOaa. 

«)  Lleb«akampfe  dea  h.  Fnma  Der  h.  Fr.  aJa  IVoubadoor.  (Dcr  Eatbollk  yonlieberauiin.  1826b 
H.  4  N.  !&}  In  the  Appendix  in  Vogt 

/)  The  ftct  of  the  aacn  atlgmAta  was  proved  by  eye-witneeaee ;  the  Legend  ia  Terj  delicatelj 
hinted  at  by  Cdano  (II,  1.  §  24)  Comp.  Baffnald,  ad  aim.  1287.  K.  00.  WadOing  ed.  Bom.  Toi 
IL  p.  429. 
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No  sooner  had  Dominicus^  in  the  General  Ohapter  at  Bologna  (1220),  effected 
the  passage  of  an  act  by  which  Ms  order  yowed  to  maintain  perpetual  and 
perfect  poverty,  than  he  died  (Ang.  6, 1221),  nttering  anathemas  npon  any 
who  should  pollute  his  order  by  bestowing  upon  it  earthly  possessions. — ^Tho 
constitution  of  these  two  orders  was  deyeloped,  so  far  as  related  to  essential 
matters,  in  a  umilar  manner.  A  Guardian,  who  among  the  Dominicans  was 
called  a  Prior,  presided  over  a  convent,  a  Provincial  was  placed  over 'all  the 
convents  in  a  country,  and  a  General  (minister  generalis)  residing  at  Borne 
was  over  the  whole  order.  Each  of  these  officers  had  the  counsel  and 
inspection  of  certain  Befinatores,  who  represented  the  several  congregations 
under  their  jurisdiction.  The  principal  superintendence  and  legislation  was 
vested  in  the  provincial  convents,  and  for  the  whole  order  in  the  General 
Ohapter.  Although  these  mendicant  orders  were  freed  from  the  ordinary 
cares  of  secular  life,  they  were  thrown  into  frequent  contact  with  the  people. 
They,  in  contrast  with  the  cathedral  chapters,  presented  to  those  possessed 
of  eminent  talents  and  merit  a  path  by  which  the  highest  dignities  of  the 
Ohurch  might  be  attained..  As  they  possessed  the  right  to  receive  confes- 
sions wherever  they  might  be,  they  soon  became  the  spiritual  advisers  of 
the  whole  Church,  for  they  were  often  intrusted  with  secrets  which  persons 
would  not  confide  to  their  own  pastors  at  home.  In  this  way  they  easily 
found  occasion  to  interfere  in  all  the  relations  of  families,  cities,  and  states,  (ff) 
As  their  table  was  every  where  spread,  they  could  admit  vast  multitudes  to 
their  order.  Many  convents  indeed  amassed  by  begging  much  wealth,  the 
possession  of  which  was  reconciled  with  their  vows  of  poverty  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  owned  not  by  individuals,  but  by  the  general  body.  With  the 
papal  court  they  were  united  by  the  bonds  of  a  reciprocal  interest,  and  hence 
the  mendicant  friars  were  regarded  by  the  pope  as  his  standing  army,  and  by 
various  kinds  of  charters  they  were  exalted  above  the  episcopal  dergy.  (h) 
But  this  exaltation  above  the  more  ancient  orders,  their  encroachments  upon 
the  spiritual  duties  of  pastors  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  universities,  and 
the  complete  violation  of  all  privileges  previously  possessed,  provoked  a  per- 
manent and  often  stormy  opposition.  William  of  St.  Amour  became  the 
leader  of  their  opponents,  and  pointed  out  the  dangers  to  which  the  Church 
was  exposed  on  account  of  this  foolish  system  of  sanctified  beggary.  Al- 
though such  men  as  ThomoB  and  BoTuttentura  defended  the  higher  objects 
contemplated  by  their  orders  with  consummate  ability,  even  they  were 
obliged  to  concede  that  such  bodies  were  very  likely  to  become  worldly- 
minded,  and  to  be  perverted  from  tneir  true  design.  {%)  Hence,  although  the 
mendicant  orders  were  at  first  regarded  as  instruments  for  restoring  the 
Church  to  its  primitive  vigor,  and  were  hailed  as  a  new  establishment  of  the 


g)  Mai  Faria  ad  uin.  1289.  p.  850.  ad  ann.  1248.  pi  414.  ad  ann.  1241  p.  469fl& 
A)  JRnm.  Boderid  nova  CoL  priTilegiomm  aposL  Bes^ariom  mendteantlum  et  non  mend. 
Afita.l628.C 

i)  GttUdm,  de  perleullB  aovissimomm  temp^  1261  (0pp.  Constant  1682. 4.    Brown,  Append,  ad 
fiwe.  iw.  ezpet  et  Aigiend.  p.  18.)    Thoma$:  contra  xetrahentea  a  religionla  Ingrewo.    Contra  im* 
pQgoantfls  Del  caltam,  (0pp.  Par.  toI.  XX)    B(mavHitHra :  L.  apoL  in  eoa,  qnl  Ordini  IQn.  adver 
fantnr.    De  paapertate  Chrtoti  c.  GnllelmmD.    Ezpoeltio  In  regnUun  Fratmm  minor.  (0|^.  lAgd. 
678.  vol.  VII.)    BulaH  L  c.  toL  IIL  p.  S60sa. 
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power  of  the  Lateran,  they  really  produced  a  great  dissension  among  all  the 
elements  of  ecclesiastical  life.  The  two  orders  were  themselves  often  brought 
into  collision  with  each  other  in  consequence  of  the  identity  of  their  worldly 
objects.  Matnal  jealonsies  were  exhibited  in  attempts  to  disparage  one 
another,  and  in  doctrinal  disputations,  so  that  it  was  soon  evident  that  their 
interests  were  in  different  directions.  The  Dominicans,  in  consequence  of 
their  control  over  the  inquisition,  and  their  possession  of  the  confidence  of 
the  higher  classes,  obtained  ascendency  by  inspiring  a  dread  of  their  power 
and  their  political  influence ;  but  the  Minorites  possessed  the  affections  of  the 
people,  and  in  consequence  of  their  Fartiuncula-dndulgences  and  their  legen- 
dary glory,  their  order  was  supposed  to  possess  more  than  common  power  in 
conferring  absolution  for  sins,  (k)  At  an  early  period  of  their  existence  the 
Dominicans  perceived  that  they  could  never  attain  their  objects  without  a 
scientific  character,  and  hence,  in  1280,  they  secured  for  themselves  a  theo- 
logical chair  in  the  University  of  Paris.  The  Minorites  soon  followed  their 
example. — St.  Frauds  himself  lived  to  see  the  origin  and  progress  of  a  party 
under  the  guidance  of  Mias  of  Cortona^  combining  eminent  scientifio  acquire- 
ments and  wealth  in  the  service  of  the  holj;  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  An-- 
thony  of  Padua  (d.  1281),  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  master,  thought  salvation 
possible  only  to  those  who  were  simple-hearted  and  separated  from  the 
world,  and  when  he  could  obtain  no  audience  for  such  doctrines  among  his 
fellow-men,  he  sought  consolation  by  preaching  to  the  fishes.  For  many 
years  the  two  parties  contended  for  supremacy  in  the  order.  Elias  was  twice 
elected  General,  was  twice  deposed  from  that  office,  and  finally,  having  fallen 
out  with  the  pope  (1244),  he  connected  himself  with  the  party  of  Frederic 
II.  (Z)  Victory  at  last  decided  in  favor  of  this  milder  party  (Fratres  de  oom- 
munitate),  since  its  principles  afforded  opportunity  to  combine  the  reputation 
of  a  mendicant  order  with  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  in  whom  the  bold  spirit  of  their  founder  continued  (Zela- 
tores,  Spirituales),  refused  even  to  possess  property  in  common.  The  pope's 
decision  was  given  in  favor  of  the  victorious  party  from  regard  to  a  distinc- 
tion between  a  possession  in  fee  simple  and  a  possession  of  usufruct,  and  also 
to  the  fact  that  the  ownership  of  the  entire  property  of  the  liGnorites  waa 
ostensibly  conferred  upen  the  Boman  Church,  (m)  With  the  courage  of  men 
who  had  nothing  to  lose,  the  Spirituales  then  turned  their  reproaches  upon 
the  Koman  Ohurch  itself,  and  as  their  demand  that  the  order  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  rule  of  absolute  poverty  was  in  glaring  contrast  with  the 
wealth  of  the  clergy,  and  as  their  voluntary  rejection  of  all  earthly  posses- 
sions was  seen  in  tiie  midst  of  a  Ohurch  filled  vnth  quarrels  for  this  very 
kind  of  spoil,  a  hope  was  indulged  that  St.  Francis  was  about  to  effect 
through  them  a  great  reformation  of  the  Ohurch.  This  hope  was  in  some 
degree  sustained  by  a  prophecy  of  the  Abbot  Joachim  of  Floris  in  Oalabria 
(d.  1202),  who,  being  full  of  grief  for  the  corruptions  of  the  Ohurch,  pre- 


k)  Acta  BS.  Oct  vol  IL  p.  897a&— Cyprian  the  Yoanger  (of  Dantxlc),  krit  Q«soh.  d.  Port  Ab 
laasM.  1794 

I)  Wadding  toI.  I.  p.  860.  vol  IL  p.  160.  vol.  UL  p^  84  101.  312. 

m)  Greg.  IX.  a.  1281.  {Roderici  1.  c.  p.  Tab.)    Jnnoe,  IK  a.  1245.  {lb,  p.  18.) 
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dieted  that  it  would  be  subverted  and  then  be  gloriously  renewed^  according 
to  the  figores  of  the  Apocalypse,  at  the  oonunenoement  of  the  third  age  of 
<he  world,  which  he  placed  in  the  year  1260.  (n)  An  Introdnction  to  that 
Everlasting  Qo9pel^  (p)  which  was  to  come  in  the  place  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ  which  then  prevfuled  and  which  was  orig^ally  intended  only  as  a 
preparation  and  symbol  of  the  truth,  was  published,  and  announced  that  the 
period  then  passing  was  the  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  had  commenced 
with  the  labors  of  St.  Francis  and  his  genuine  disciples.  Those  who  put 
confidence  in  such  predictions  were  in  no  wise  perplexed  when  the  period 
aadgned  for  these  wonderful  revelations  had  passed.  The  Spirituales  were 
united  by  Oelettine  F.  into  a  congregation  of  poor  Gelestine-Eremites. 
Bonifaee  VJIL  dissolved  this  association  (1802).  John  XXII,  surrendered 
the  Spirituales,  and  especially  the  lay  brethren  among  them  (Fratricelli),  into 
the  hands  of  the  Inquisition  (after  1818).  Many  of  them  joyftiHy  gave  up 
their  lives  in  the  flames,  because  they  were  determined  to  possess  no  pro- 
perty on  earth,  (p)  But  even  the  other  MLnorites,  having  satisfied  their  con- 
sciences by  an  apparent  surrender  of  their  possessions  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bomish  Ohurch,  were  zealous  in  maintaining  agaiDst  the  Dominicans,  that 
Christ  and  the  apostles  owned  no  property  in  common.  John  XXTT.  rejected 
this  assertion  as  heretical,  and  formally  renounced  the  properly  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, which  as  a  mere  pretence  his  predecessors  had  held  (1822).  (^)  By 
this  means  the  order  lost  a  portion  of  its  members,  who,  with  MieJuiel  of 
Ceaena^  their  general,  took  reftige  with  the  Emperor  Louis,  and  defended  his 
cause  against  the  popes.  On  the  death  of  Louis  the  Spiritoales  wandered 
about  as  fugitives,  and  founded  a  few  settlements.  They  were  often  over- 
thrown, but  were  invincible  by  mere  force,  and  at  last  most  of  them  became 
reconcUed  to  the  Ohurch  in  consequence  of  some  concessions  made  to  them. 
At  Constance  especially,  they,  together  with  the  Conventuals,  who  regarded 
their  possessions  as  still  belonj^g  to  the  donors,  were  recognized  under  the 
name  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Rigid  Observance,  with  superiors  of  their 
own.  (r) — ^The  most  celebrated  doctors  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies were  mendicant  friars.  But  when,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  hier- 
archy were  surpassed  in  attainments  by  the  classes  in  the  interests  of  science, 
the  mendicant  friars  became  the  principal  opponents  of  the  latter,  and  the 
champions  of  every  Romish  abuse,  and  made  use  of  every  artifice  to  keep 
the  people  in  the  immaturity  of  a  superstitious  dependence.    But  the  master 


n)  De  coDOordla  utrlasque  TeBt  Ezpoeitio  ApocaL  Ven.  1519.  FBalteriom  decern  cbordar.  Yen. 
IS27. 4.  Comp.  Acta  SS.  M0J.  toI.  VIL  p.  OSis.  Engelhard^  Joaeh.  il  d.  ew.  £▼.  (KGesch.  Ab- 
handU.  ErL  1882.  N.  I.)  a  U.  JTahn,  die  apokaL  Lehren  d.  Joach.  y.  Flor.  (Stnd.  n.  krit  1849.  II 
21)  Ab€l,  Pha  d.  HoboDst  p.  8128S. 

o)  IntrodactorioB  In  £r.  aeternnnif  by  Oerhard^  the  oonfldant  of  John  of  Parma,  a  General  sub- 
Beqnently  deposed,  about  ISM.  Since  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  eome  Extracts  In  Argentrl, 
CoL  Jadldomm  do  noyis  err.  Par.  1728aB.  yoL  L  pw  168bb.  Xcoard  yoL  IL  pi  849a8.  In  a  Bimllar 
aptrit  OlU>ae  (d.  1397.)  PoeUlla  saper  Apoo.  Extracts  in  Bahmii  KIsoelL  L  L  p.  SlSsa.  [a  Eahn, 
Geech.  d.  Ketier  Im  MA.  Stnttg.  1858.  8  yolsi] 

p)  MMhemii  Instltt  H.  ecc  Cent  XIV.  Chap.  IL  {  SS.  note  to. 

q)  BahuH  Vitae  Pap.  Ayen.  yoL  L  p.  598.  Extrav,  Joan,  ZXIL  Tit  14  e.  Saa.  WadeUnff 
Tol  VL  p.  894a. 

r)  Seas.  XIX.  {ffardt  yoL  IV.  p.  515.) 
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minds  of  this  period  combined  with  their  old  adversaries  to  expose  to  gene* 
ral  scorn  their  inteUectoal  shaUowness,  their  stapidity,  their  oovetonaneasi 
and  their  affected  damor  about  heresy. 

§  266.    Public  Wonhip. 

Holiness,  during  this  period,  was  generailj  looked  npon  as  a  mere  external 
thing.  Even  in  the  fourth  century  the  hermits  of  the  Thebais,  and  some  others, 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  reckoning  the  number  of  their  pater-nosters  by  some 
external  token,  (a)  This  formality  in  prayer  received  a  definite  form  and 
predominant  reference  to  the  divine  Mother,  when  the  Dominicans  intzo- 
duced  the  roiory  (Rosarium)  into  general  use.  Public  worship  consosted 
almost  entirely  in  the  offering  of  the  Ifotf,  which  professed  to  be  the  celebra- 
tion of  a  present  incarnate  Deity,  but  in  fact  it  often  degenerated  into  a  work 
of  superstition,  perverted  by  unbelief  to  purposes  of  gain.  The  buaineas  of 
instruction,  however,  was  not  altogether  neglected  by  the  Ohmrch,  especuJly 
on  the  part  of  the  itinerant  mendicant  friars,  whose  hearers  were  frequently 
so  numerous  that  no  temple  but  that  of  God  under  the  open  heavens  was 
sufficient  to  contain  thenou  The  discourses  of  many  preaehen  abounded  in 
scholastic  learning  or  fantastic  conceits,  but  there  were  also  some  'wixo  pro- 
claimed the  word  of  God  in  a  popular  style.  Thus  the  Dominican  Ji^hn  of 
Vicensa  (about  1280)  became  distinguished  for  his  eloquence,  and  before  he 
allowed  himself  to  become  an  object  of  ridicule  by  meddling  with  mirades 
and  political  affairs,  he  was  an  eminent  peacemaker  between  the  nxmieroua 
factions  which  then  distracted  Italy,  (h)  Thus  also  BerthoU  of  Batbbon  (d. 
1272)  powerftilly  aroused  the  rude  and  hardened  consciences  of  his  hearers, 
and  urged  upon  them  the  duty  of  worshipping  God  in  i^irit.  (c)  Ouiler^ 
also,  of  Kaiaenberg  (d.  1610),  whose  own  heart  was  pervaded  by  a  sincere 
love  of  perfection,  assailed  tiie  follies  of  the  world  and  of  the  Church  with 
the  weapons  of  the  keenest  wit.  (d)  Oabriel  of  Barletta  (about  1470),  a 
Neapolitan  preaching  Mar,  presented  a  specimen  of  this  humorous  style  of 
popular  preaching,  in  which  the  speaker  sometimes  gave  to  his  discourses 
even  the  ordinary  comic  flavor,  (e)  This  kind  of  address  was  thought  to  be 
especially  allowable  during  the  Easter  festival,  when,  according  to  a  preva- 
lent custom,  the  roughest  jests  were  tolerated  even  in  the  pulpit  to  exdte 
what  was  called  the  Easter  laugh.  (/)  As  none  but  the  clergy  todc  part  in 
the  public  services,  the  hymns  used  in  the  Ohurdi  remained  without  alteratioii 
in  the  Latin  language.  In  addition  to  those  which  had  been  used,  some  of  a 
tender  character  composed  among  the  Franciscans  were  generally  adopted 

a)  PaUadU  Hist  Laiu.  e.  2&  Bomm.  H.  eoe.  VI,  29.  MabiUon,  Ann.  O.  Bened.  yoL  IV.  p. 
4«2&    Acta  Sa  O.  Bened.  Pne£  ad  Saec  V.  N.  26e& 

b)  Original  aathoritlea  in  HoiMiMr,  Gesoh.  d.  Hohenat  vol.  III.  p.  SOSbb. 

c)  Bertbold  des  Fraae.  PxedJgten,  th.  TvUatibidlg,  th.  In  AoiEagen,  edit  by  J:2*n^,  BerL  1824. 
ComiK  Wiener  Jabrb.  182&  toL  82w  p.  lMa& 

d)  Weltsptegel  d.  i.  Piedlgten  1L  Sebast  Branda  Nanenaehlfi  Ba&  1574  and  often.— i:  Wi  PK  «. 
Amtnon,  G.  y.  E.  Leben,  Lebren  n.  Pred.  ErL  1888.  A.  Stroebert  Eoeal  hiat  ear  ]a  vie  et  lea  terita 
de  O.  do  K.  Btrasb.  1884. 4. 

e)  Bennm.  qnadiigeelmalea.  Brefia  1407.  and  numerona  collectlona  of  hia  dlaooanea^  eapeetally 
that  of  Ven.  1G77. 2  vo\a.—JBaumffarteny  Naobr.  y.  Merkw.  Bachern.  yoL  VIL  p.  1248a. 

/)  FOseU,  Boltr.  z.  K.  n.  Bc£  Gescb.  yoL  V.  p.  44788.    Hist  poUt  BUtter.  1889.  yoL  IV.  H.  S. 
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by  tbe  Ohnroh.  Oongregational  smgiog,  in  which  the  people  took  part,  had 
its  origin  in  the  extraordinary  festivals  and  among  the  IVatemities,  where 
the  congregations  participated  more  than  nsnal  in  the  services.  In  Germany 
it  especially  grew  ont  of  the  Kyrie  Eleison,  which  was  anciently  sang  by  the 
people  in  fall  choms  as  a  Befrain.  (g)  Dnring  the  fourteenth  centnry  the 
festival  of  the  Immaculate' Concepti4m  (§  225)  was  more  and  more  observed, 
and  the  doctrine  which  it  commemorated  became,  through  the  influence  of 
St.  Thomas,  a  party  question  between  the  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans. 
Great  agitations  were  produced  by  the  discussion  of  this  question  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  but  finally  that  body  (1387)  and  Clement  VII.  (1889),  who 
was  carried  away  by  its  influence,  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  the  doc- 
trine because  they  regarded  it  as  most  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  Church 
and  of  true  piety,  (h)  In  Berne  the  Dominicans  supported  their  side  of  the 
controversy  by  causing  an  image  of  the  Virgin  to  shed  tears  of  blood,  by 
producing  letters  from  glorified  saints,  and  by  branding  a  deluded  man  with 
certain  marks  in  imitation  of  the  wounds  of  Christ.  The  tissue  of  deceit, 
stupidity  and  crime,  by  which  these  things  were  rendered  plausible,  was 
finally  exposed  to  public  scorn,  a  legate  presided  over  the  spiritual  court  ap- 
pointed for  an  investigation  of  the  afiair,  and  four  of  the  principal  agents  in 
it  were  burned  (1509).  (i)  The  doctrine  of  a  change  of  the  sacramental 
bread  into  the  body  of  the  incarnate  Lord  was  celebrated  on  the  festival  of 
Corpus  Christ!  (F.  corporis  Domini).  This  festival,  which  originated  in  con- 
nection wiUi  numerous  dreams  and  visions  in  the  diocesan  church  of  liege, 
over  which  he  had  formerly  presided,  Urban  IV.  proclaimed  (1264)  as  a  gen- 
eral festival  of  the  Church.  It  was,  however,  generally  neglected  by  his 
successors,  and  was  merely  re-established  by  Clement  V.  as  the  festival  of 
the  grand  miracle  in  which  was  displayed  the  highest  glory  of  the  Church,  (h) 
Near  the  close  of  the  tliirteenth  century  a  report,  the  origin  of  which  was 
unknown^  generally  prevailed  in  the  city  of  Rome,  that  according  to  a  cus- 
tom remembered  by  some  very  aged  people,  a  centennial  indulgence  might 
be  obtained  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  on  the  occurrence  of  the  Jubilee  Tear, 
1800.  Boniface  Vm.  was  induced  by  the  vast  concourse  of  devout  persons 
who  on  this  account  thronged  the  city,  to  bestow  upon  all  who,  in  a  peniten- 
tial spirit,  should  on  this  year  of  JvMUe  visit  the  churches  of  the  apostles,  a 
complete  pardon  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  previous  life.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands flocked  to  Rome,  so  that  people  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
the  whole  human  race  was  Romish,  and  like  one  great  fiEunily  assembled 
around  its  common  father.  Hence,  in  consideration  of  the  brevity  of  human 
life,  and  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  people,  Clement  VI.  (1342)  decreed  that 

g)  IT.  Hoffmann^  Qescb  d.  dent  KLledes  b.  LqUmt.  BtobL  138S.  F.  Wolff,  fL  die  Lais,  Be- 
qnenzen  u,  Leiche.  Heidelb.  1841.  (7.  FranU^  Gescb.  d.  gdstL  Lledertezta  tot.  d.  Bo£  Halbnt 
1868. 

A)  Thamat,  Snmma.  P.  III.  Qn.  27.  Art  Iss.  Dwm  Seotut  In  Sentt  L.  IIL  Dlst  a  Qn.  1.  §  9. 
Dlst  la  Qn.  1. 1  IS.—BulaH  L  c.  vol  IV.  p.  GISsbl    Argmtri  L  a  yoL  L  P.  IL  p^  6l£a. 

0  AfuMm^B  Bemer  Chronik,  edit  by  SUerlein,  toI.  IIL  p.  8608S.  vol.  IV.  p.  laai  JTotHtiffgrf  H. 
tec  P.  V.  p.  884fl8L 

l!)  Jo,  Sbetmniut  (about  1848%  gesta  Fontifll  Leodlens.  c.  6^  (jCKapeaviUi  goBtor.  Pontiff.  Leod. 
geriptt  ToL  XL  p.  998.)  Bnvii  Ann.  ad  aan.  ISM.  IST.  1&  Acta  88.  Apr.  toL  L  p.  448.  Both  bnOa: 
a«iMMt  IIL  Tit  1& 
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the  festival  of  the  Year  of  Jubilee  should  be  oelebrated  every  fiftieth  year. 
Urban  VI.  (1889)  reduced  the  interval  to  88,  and  Panl  IT.  (1470)  to  25 
years.  (I)  From  these  pageantries  in  public  worship  were  finally  developed 
the  representation  of  sacred  dramas  in  the  form  of  Mysteries  and  Moralities, 
enacted  by  clergymen,  students,  or  fraternities,  frequently  with  an  admixture 
of  popular  comic  parts,  but  always  as  a  mode  of  divine  worship,  (m) 

§  267.    Flourishing  Period  of  the  Imitative  Arts  in  the  Church, 

Vcuari,  le  vite  de'  pittorf,  architeitl  e  Bcnltori  ItaL  Fir.  8  P.  155a  4w  and  often.  75. 1846^.  6  vols. 
Uebera.  v.  Schom  u.  Forgter^  Btattg.  1882-49.  6  Yola.  [and  tmuiL  into  Engl  JSa»ar€9  Lives  of  tbe 
Paintora,  Jeol  In  Botan'a  Stand.  Lib.  Lond.  6  Yola.  a]  Serouu  d?Affineourt,  Hist  de  VAit  par  1«« 
monamen&  Par.  et  Straab.  1828.  [transl.  fr.  tbe  Fr.  HIat  of  Art,  Sec  1  voL  Lond.  184&  £]  Si  J&ue, 
UebersichtBtaf.  z.  Geacb.  d.  neo.  Konat  b.  Ba&eL  Dread.  1827. 1  F.  KftgUtt  Handb.  d.  Konstgesdu 
Stattg.  1S42.  [Kugler"*  Hist  Manual  of  Scalp.  Paint  Arch.  ano.  and  mod.  in  Bohn*B  6t  Lib. 
Lond.  2  vola.  8.  1852.]  IT.  Otte,  Abriaa  e.  klrcbL  Knnst-ArcbaeoL  d.  MA.  d.  dentachcn  Lande. 
Nordhaua.  (1842.)  1845.  C  Schnaate,  Oescb.  d.  bild.  KOnate  in  MA.  D&aseld.  1844.  2  vola.  G. 
J^inhO^  Oeach.  d.  bild.  Kunste  b.  d.  cbr.  Yolk.  Bonn.  1845.— a  F.  f>.  £umchrt  ItaL  Forich- 
ungen.  BrL  lS27fa.  8  to1&  K  ForsUr,  Oescb.  d.  dentscben  Konat  Lpz.  1851-58w  2  voh. — Quater' 
mire  ds  Quinej/^  Hist  do  la  vie  et  des  oavragea  des  plna  c61dbres  ardiiteotee  da  XL  B.  Jnaqa*^ 
la  fin  da  XVIU.  ed.  2.  Par.  1882.  2  yolsw  TJebeia.  y.  ffddmcMn,  Dannat  1881.  2  vols.  G.  Mol- 
ier^  Denkm&hler  d.  deatscb.  Bank.  12  H.  Dannat  181668.  new  aeriea.  IS^aai  t  [transL  Into  EngL 
Memorials  of  Auc.  6er.  Gotb.  Arcb.  &c.  Lond.  2  vols.]  .  Svlp.  BoisMrie^  Denkmale  d.  Bank.  am. 
NIederrhein.  Manich,  1888.  f.  R  Stark,  Bom  a.  KSia  a  d.  Entwlekl.  d.  cbr.  German  Knnst  (Stnd. 
n.  Erit  1851.  H.  i.—Cicoffnara,  Stoila  della  acnltora  dal  ano  risorglmento  In  ItaL  atno  al  eeoolo  d. 
Nai^leono.  Yen.  1S18sb.  8  vols.  t^Lan»i,  Storia  pittorica  della  ItaL  ed.  a  Baaaana  1809. 6  vola.  Pisa. 
1817.  6  vols,  la  [Hist  of  Painting  In  Upper  and  Lower  Italy,  from  the  Ital.  of  Land  by  W.  Ro0eoe, 
Lend.  1847.  8  vols.]  Kugler^  Gesch.  d.  MalereL  voL  L  p.  lOSaa.  [H.  of  Painting;  transL  fh>m  tbe 
Genn.  of  Kngler  by  FcuOake  and  Head,  Lond.  1842. 1846.]— .;:  iT  Westenberg,  die  cbr.  Bilder. 
Const  1827.  2  vola.  {J.  «.  Badowit^)  Ikonograpbie  d.  Heiligen.  BrL  1881  J)idron^  Icon^.  cbre> 
tienne.  Par.  1841.  voL  L  [Christ  Iconography,  iW>m  the  Fr.  of  Didron  by  MUUngton,  Lond.  1S51. 
2  volsL  Lord  Lindsay,  H.  of  Chr.  Art  Lond.  1847.  8  voI&  a  K  Creaey  and  G.  L.  Thytor,  Arch, 
of  MA.  Lond.  4ta  J.  3.  Msmes,  H.  of  Paint  Scalp,  and  Arch.  Boston.  1881.  la  A.  Ounninffham, 
Lives  of  eminent  Painters,  Bcnlptora,  and  Arcbitectai  Lond.  and  New  York.  168(1  Mrs.  JamsBon, 
Early  Italian  Painters.  Lond.  1848.  JT.  Shato,  Tbe  Decorative  Arts,  Ecdea.  and  Civil,  of  the  Mid. 
Agea.  Lond.  1852.] 

Among  the  Germanic  nations,  the  antiqne  style  of  Architecture^  espe- 
cially in  its  Byzantine  character,  had  been  adopted  in  the  erection  of  tlieir 
churches.  Barrel-shaped  and  craciform  arches,  much  depressed,  were  gene- 
rally adopted  in  their  construction,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  propor- 
tions and  ornaments  had  been  gradually  lost  (portal  of  the  Scottish  monas- 
tery at  Batisbon,  crypt  at  Freysingen).  But  with  the  new  life  which  sprung 
up  in  the  eleventh  century,  a  peculiar  style  of  sacred  architecture  was 
developed  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  the  pointed  arch.  In  a  few  instances 
this  form  had  been  previously  adopted  as  a  tempoi'ary  expedient  in  some  Ital- 
ian structures  (St.  Lorenzo  of  Snblaco,  847,  Huins  of  Tusculum),  but  its  appro- 
priate home  was  among  the  Northern  nations,  with  whose  pointed  gables  it 
admirably  corresponded,  and  yet  required  but  little  counterpoise.    But  that 

I)  JaooM  Oajekxni  de  centeetmo  s.  Jubilaeo  anno  Lib.  (BlbL  PP.  Max.  vol  XXY.  p.  98a  Ex- 
tracts in  Ritynald,  ad  ann.  180a  N.  1b&)  ViUani  YIII,  8a  Sadravl  comm.  V.  Tit  9,  c  L  J^oy- 
nald,  ad  ann.  1470.  N.  60.— (7Aar2.  Chais,  Lett  hist  et  dogm.  snr  les  Jubilees  et  lea  Indnlgencosi. 
Haye.  1751.  8  vols^ 

m)  W.  Bone,  Ancient  Mysteries.  Lond.  1828.  W.  Marriott,  ColL  of  Engl  miracle  plays.  Ba& 
188a  Monmerque  et  Ifiehel,  Theatre  fran^ab  an  moyen-flga  Par.  1889.  Hlat  pol.  BUtter.  ISML 
voL  YL  Tb.  1-4.  C.  A.  WUtenhaw,  de  arOs  scenlcae  apnd  Genn.  initiis.  Bon.  180a  (7«r«foM^ 
Oeach.  d.  poet  Nat  Lit  vol  IL  p.  8B0SS. 
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which  was  at  first  a  work  of  necessity  soon  became  the  freest  expression  of 
the  heart,  the  vaults  of  the  domes  rose  up  on  every  hand  like  a  stone  forest, 
and  the  tail,  slender  pillars  struggling  upwards,  became  the  type  of  a  spirit 
aspiring  after  heaven.  The  gronnd-form  stdll  continued  to  be  the  Basilica, 
often  in  the  shape  of  the  cross  (m  the  Latin  style),  the  choir  terminating  in 
a  polygon,  as  a  church  of  priests  represented  the  highest  aspiration  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  interior,  and  the  towers  expressed  the  necessary  culminating 
and  final  points  of  the  general  effort.  In  the  fantastic  decorations  of  leaves 
and  flowers,  of  scrolls  and  grotesque  figures,  of  gentie  animals  and  the  old 
conquered  dragon,  wrought  in  stone,  the  abundance  of  nature  as  well  as  of 
the  world  of  fancy,  was  enlisted  in  the  service  of  devotion.  A  mysterious 
light  entered  the  lofty,  sombre  halls  through  painted  windows,  which  were 
the  purest  transparent  representations  of  color,  (a)  figures  derived  firom 
sacred  history  grew  out  of  the  twisted  columns,  and  scenes  from  profane  and 
ecclesiastical  history  were  represented  by  shepherds  engraved  in  stone,  and 
resting  with  folded  hands  upon  the  tombs  of  saints,  bishops,  and  princes. 
The  Church  was  thus  like  a  new  temple  of  Solomon,  a  type  of  the  earth 
with  all  its  children,  and  the  vault  of  heaven  stretched  above  them.  The 
erection  of  these  sacred  buildings  was  then  a  great  popular  expedient  by 
which  men  could  conqu^  a  holy  land  on  their  native  soil,  could  pour  the 
wealth  of  private  life  into  the  house  of  Gk)d,  and  transmit  the  vast  plans  of 
one  generation  to  its  successors,  (h)  The  first  stonemasons  and  architects 
came  from  the  monasteries,  and  gradually  lodges  of  freemasons  were  organ- 
ized, in  which  the  results  of  mechanical  skill  were  communicated  from  one 
person  to  another,  and  the  credit  of  the  trade  was  secured,  {c)  Iq  the  se- 
crecy of  these  lodges  an  asylum  was  also  found  for  dispositions  which  rose 
superior  to  the  contemporary  Church,  and  hence  we  find  that  ecclesiastical 
corruptions  were  sometimes  freely  and  boldly  proclaimed  by  the  stones 
which  compose  the  most  splendid  monuments  of  the  Church  itself.  The 
most  flourishing  period  of  this  architecture  was  during  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  when  Conrad  of  Eachstaden  laid  (1248)  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  and  Bmnn  of  St^nbaeh  formed  the  design 
U275)  of  the  tower  of  the  minster  at  Strasburg.  {d)  During  the  fifteenth 
century  it  passed  in  some  measure  into  decay,  not  on  account  of  an  excessive 
refinement  in  building,  but  because  that  form  of  pious  feeling  which  creates 
such  works  for  a  distant  future  no  longer  existed  in  the  public  mind,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  middle  ages  was  gone.  This  Qermanic  style  of  architecture, 
which  since  the  time  of  Vasari  has  received  the  name  of  Gothic,  has  subse- 
quently prevailed  extensively  in  France,  England,  Spain  and  Sicily.  In  Italy 
the  sight  of  the  old  Roman  architectural  structures  was  too  overpowering  to 


a)  M,  A.  OesMrt,  Oeecb.  d.  GlAOBmaLereL  Stuttg.  1819.  [Art  of  PtlntlDg  on  Olasa,  fh>m  the 
Q«rm.  of  0«88ert  Lond.  182&  4.] 

I)  Comix  a  GHkieiten  xl  E.  Maueh,  Ulm's  Eanatleben  Im  MA.  Ulm.  184a 

e)  Oomp.  Jfddtnann^  dio  8  ilteeten  Denkxnale  der  teataehen  FreimanrerbrQdench&ft  Aarau. 
581d.  (1819.) 

d)  &J3oU9erUt  GMch.  u.  Beaohr.  d.  Doma  y.  CCUd.  Manich,  (1888.)  1842.  ^  J.f>.  GUrrM,  del 
Dom.  T.  KoUn.  v.  das  Mflnater  t.  Strasb.  'Begenab.  1843.  F,  Kugler^  d.  Dom.  y.  Kollo.  (DentBohe 
ViertelJ.  Scbr.  1342.  N.  19.) 
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allow  of  its  adoptioDu  Its  utmost  limits  in  that  direction  are  witnessed  in  the 
white  marble  mountain  of  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  with  its  host  of  statoea, 
where  the  Bomish  element  fdready  be^na  to  interfere  with  the  German. 
Every  remnant  of  this  German  style  was  snrrendered  when  antique  grandeur 
and  purity  was  introduced  with  the  revival  of  classical  antiquity.  Brunei- 
loco  formed  the  arch  of  the  cupola  of  the  Cathedral  of  Florence  (since  1421X 
and  Juliua  JL  laid  the  foundation  of  the  modem  Bt.  Peter's  Church  (1506), 
the  beautiful  structure  of  which  was  commenced  after  the  plan  of  Bra~ 
mantes^  and  has  been  so  fatal  to  the  Interests  of  the  papacy,  but  has  finally 
proved  to  be  its  most  onalted  type,  and  its  proudest  monument,  (e) 

The  Plastic  Arts^  firom  which  Christian  morality  withheld  the  privil^e 
of  presenting  any  figures  without  costume  except  those  of  the  martyrs,  were 
developed  in  forming  the  ornaments  and  utensils  of  churches,  and  had  their 
principal  home  in  Florence.  (/)  Nicolas  IHsano  (1221*74),  whose  woiica 
were  wrought  after  the  models  of  antiquity,  deserves  the  credit  of  being  their 
modem  father.  LoremM  Ohiberti  (1878-1455)  cast  in  bronze  the  doors  of 
the  baptistery  in  a  style  which  made  them  worthy  of  adorning  the  entrance 
to  Paradise,  but  he  was  an  artistic  painter  in  metals,  and  hence  his  snccessors 
have  been  much  perplexed  when  they  attempted  to  imitate  him.  During 
the  same  period  every  delightful  variety  of  nature^s  beauties  was  represented 
in  the  pure  and  animated  relie&  of  Lucca  della  BobMa  (1888-1450).  Dana^ 
tello  (1888-1466)  made  up  for  his  deficiency  in  depth  of  character  by  his 
passietiQte  emotion.  Michael  Angelo  (1474-1564)  in  his  youth  formed  a 
group  of  the  Madonna  with  the  dead  body  of  our  Lord,  in  which  much  feel- 
ing, delicacy,  and  beauty  were  exhibited,  but  at  a  later  period  he  seems  to 
have  despised  all  attempts  to  delineate  subjects  of  Christian  beauty.  His 
mausoleum  of  the  Medici  is  an  embodiment  of  profoimd  and  petrified 
thoughts,  and  his  Moses  is  a  terrible  representation  of  a  popular  ruler.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  Alps  the  imitative  arts  were  generally  made  subservient 
to  architecture.  From  the  shops  of  the  goldsmiths  and  brasiers  of  that 
period  proceeded  many  careful  imitations  of  ordinary  nature  adapted  to  pious 
uses.  In  this  limited  department  of  art,  PeUr  Vischer^s  Beliqaary  of  St. 
Sebaldus  (1506-19)  possesses  an  artistic  excellence  of  the  very  highest  degree. 

Modem  Painting  originated  in  the  effort  to  represent  the  views  which 
are  peculiar  to  Christianity,  and  received  its  highest  cultivation  from  the 
patronage  of  the  Church.  In  the  Western  Church,  it  is  true,  there  were 
some  who  denounced  the  use  of  pictures  and  statues  as  an  unlawftd  indul- 
gence of  the  eyes,  but  generally  it  was  thought  that  the  arts  might  properly 
be  used,  and  the  treasures  of  the  Church  might  be  worthily  expended  at 
least  in  commemorating  the  saints.  Ecclesiastical  laws  were  therefore 
directed  only  against  those  representations  which  were  thought  to  be  grosdy 
sensual  and  of  a  corrupting  character.    The  pious  feelings  which  found  satis- 


4)  DoBcrizlone  istor  del  prindpio  e  proaegaimento  della  fkbrlca  del  daomo  di  FtrenM.  Flor.  1786b 
jFbnto«u7,  II  Templo  Yatioono  e  sno  orlglne.  Bom.  1694 1  Plainer^  d.  nene  Petenkircfae^  (Besebr. 
d.  Btadt  Bom.  yoL  IL  pp.  384-929.) 

/)  Oomp.  Aug.  Ifagen,  die  Chronik  a^  Yatentadt  y.  Florentlner  Im.  Ghibortl.  (Kiuial-B<niiaB)  Lpei 
1888. 8  Tola. 
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feotlon  in  the  nse  of  relics,  obtained  still  higher  enjoyment  from  an  image  in 
which  we  possess  snoh  a  beautiful  medinm  of  connection  between  the  flesh 
and  the  spirit.  The  glorions  form^  in  which  the  martyrs  receive  the  palms 
of  victory  as  they  ascend  to  heaven,  reconcile  ns  to  the  repnlsive  scenes  in 
the  midst  of  which  their  tortures  are  depicted.  The  old  traditions  (§  189) 
which  had  been  so  prevalent  in  the  ancient  Chnrch,  never  became  entirely 
obsolete  in  Italy.  In  the  mosaic  work  of  the  Roman  chnrches  are  to  be 
found  specimens  of  paintings  produced  in  almost  every  preceding  century. 
A  very  delicate  and  expressive  style  of  miniature  painting  appears  in  the 
manuscripts  written  in  the  convents  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon  emperors.  (^) 
As  soon  as  intellectual  life  began  to  be  awakened  by  intercourse  with  Con- 
stantinople, Christian  art  also  made  its  appearance  first  among  the  Italians. 
A  corporation  with  a  regular  constitution  was  formed  under  the  patronage 
of  St.  Luke  among  that  highly  refined  people,  when  it  advanced  to  its  great- 
est perfection.  The  design  of  the  paintings  obtained  fropi  Constantinople 
was  generally  grand,  but  tbe  figures  were  vacant,  mummy-like,  and  of  an 
extravagant  size,  but  painted  with  some  degree  of  skill,  and  generally  on  a 
ground  of  gold.  The  school  formed  on  this  model  was  commenced  by  Gttido 
of  Siena  (about  1221)  and  Oiunta  of  Pisa  (1210-86),  and  was  completed  by 
Oimdbue  (about  1240-1800).  The  divine  Vir^n  painted  by  the  latter  in 
Florence  is  noble  and  saintly,  but  unnatural.  Giotto  (1276-1886)  abandoned 
not  only  the  stiff  manner  but  the  lofty  spirit  of  antiquity,  and  under  the  im- 
pulse of  Dante's  suggestions,  founded  a  peculiar  style  of  Italian  art  by  imi- 
tating nature  in  her  most  animated  movements.  Kot  only  the  commissions 
given  but  the  conduct  presented  by  the  monks,  afforded  the  artistic  skill  of 
this  Florentine  school  many  oppportunities  to  combine  the  pathetic  with  the 
burlesque  of  ordinary  life.  Even  in  representations  of  Scriptural  history, 
this  school,  which  attained  its  highest  perfection  in  Domenico  Ohirlandaio 
(1451-98),  presented  its  scenes  in  a  domestic,  common  style,  so  that  in  its 
hands  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  exhibited  simply  a  Florentine  accouchement. 
But  Angelica  of  Fiesole  (1887-1455)  had  already  introduced  into  his  art  the 
significance  and  endless  variety  of  human  expression,  and  infused  into  his 
sweet  pictures  the  riches  of  a  heart  at  home  not  only  in  the  convent  but  in 
heaven.  He  was  peculiarly  the  painter  of  glorified  saints,  and  by  means  of 
his  employment  e]\|oyed  communion  with  his  Lord.  Masacchio  (1402-18), 
to  whom  was  opened  the  secret  of  the  chiaro  scuro,  returned  again  with  joy 
to  beautiful  nature,  and  to  the  grand  thoughts  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tions. "VS^en  Leonardo  (1452-1517)  had  profoundly  developed  the  laws  of 
the  art,  and  even  in  his  Lord's  Supper  (the  heads  of  the  apostles  in  Weimar) 
had  combined  the  charm  of  the  supernatural  with  exalted  individual  beauty, 
Fra  Bartolomeo  (1469-1517)  nobly  and  clearly  delineated  scenes  from  sacred 
history  with  devout  conscientiousness,  and  in  attractive  coloring.  Finally 
Michael  Angelo^  by  his  gigantic  power  and  thorough  knowledge  of  nature, 
became  the  painter  of  the  Old  Testament,  because  no  subjects  seemed  wor- 
thy of  his  master  pencil  but  the  prophets  of  olden  time  and  the  tremendoub 

«» 

O)  J?<M,  Easal  sur  Tart  de  yerlfier  Tfige  des  mlniatnrM  pMntM  dua  les  iiumiiscrlt&  Far 
1788.  £ 
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scenee  of  the  Last  Judgment  Even  the  Lomhardic  school  had  its  <»igin  in  tibe 
Ohnrch.  Bat  althongh  Monteffruiy  occasionally  with  sacred  earnestness,  and 
Bellini^  with  cheerM  loveliness,  have  ^ven  ns  ^ictnres  of  heavenly  and 
saintly  forms,  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  this  school  are  brilliant  repre- 
sentations of  attractive  sensuous  beauty  and  republican  glory.  In  Germany^ 
a  national  school  of  Christian  painting  was  formed  at  first  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  and  afterwards  at  Kurembui^,  whose  subjects  were  generally  taken 
from  the  common  traditions,  but  with  a  decided  preference  for  those  of  a 
typical  and  allegorical  nature.  The  very  first  effort  it  put  forth,  in  the  cathe- 
dral picture  of  the  patron  saint  of  Cologne  (1410),  seemed  like  a  new  crea- 
tion. The  masters  of  this  sdiool  are  the  two  brothers  Van  Eyh  (about 
(1866-1470)  and  Albert  Durer  (1471-1626),  each  devotedly  attached  to  sub- 
jects taken  from  sacred  history  and  from  nature.  They  all  excelled  in  the 
use  of  a  beautiful  indestructible  coloring,  and  labored  within  the  limits  of  a 
contracted  and  rather  beautiM  yet  appropriate  reality,  which  in  their  hands 
became  exalted  as  the  type  of  the  celestial.  The  two  first  were  poetical  and 
graceful,  the  last  was  more  judicious,  fond  of  common  scenes,  but  fanciful 
and  inexhaustible  not  only  in  his  power  of  invention,  but  in  his  diligence  in 
execution,  and  was  scientifically  acquainted  with  all  the  treasures  of  art  in 
the  Netherlands  and  in  Italy.  (A)  The  simplicity  of  the  old  ecdenasdcal  art 
was  still  preserved  in  the  purest  form  in  Umbria^  by  means  of  the  spirit  and 
the  patronage  which  proceeded  from  Assisi,  although  its  rigid  sublimity  had 
become  somewhat  softened  and  tender.  Thus  was  it  with  the  works  of  Pe- 
rugino  (1447-1524),  in  the  beautiful  sphere  to  which  he  confined  himself 
until  he  condescended  to  betray  his  art  for  money.  Thus  also  was  it  with 
respect  to  Frcmciaeo  Francia  (1450-1618),  who  in  spirit  belonged  to  this 
school,  and  correctly  delineated  the  ancient  forms,  while  he  gave  to  them  the 
mo9t  delicate  blending  of  colors.  Thus  also  was  it  with  Eaphael  (1488-1520), 
who  in  Umbria  combined  the  rigidness  of  ancient  Christianity  with  a  proper 
delicacy  of  feeling,  in  Florence  found  liberty  fully  to  gratify  his  ardent  love 
of  nature,  in  Home  imparted  the  beauty  of  nature  to  Christian  ideals,  and  in 
his  own  bosom  found  a  correspondent  sublimity  of  conception  while  gazing 
upon  the  prophets  of  Angelo.  The  Madonnas  of  his  youth  are  fuU  of  sad- 
ness and  presentiment,  those  which  he  executed  in  Florence  of  simple  per- 
fect happiness,  and  those  of  the  Sistine  chapel  have  an  expression  appropriate 
to  the  virgin  queen  of  heaven.  The  Bible  in  the  hands  of  this  great  painter 
of  the  Church  became  a  series  of  pictures,  and  in  the  Stanzas  of  the  Vatican 
he  has  g^ven  perpetuity  in  the  world  of  art  to  the  gorge6us  vision  even  then 
beginning  to  vanish,  according  to  which  the  papacy  was  the  central  point  of 
all  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  life,  (t)  Even  his  other  purely  secular  produc- 
tions were  ai^^usted  to  the  same  exalted  position,  and  the  adventures  of  the 
Olympic  deities  were  conformed  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  of  the  papal  Medici, 
and  exhibited  all  the  embellishments  of  the  most  exuberant  fancy.    But  in 

A)  G,  F,  Waagm,  Hab«rt  n.  Job.  r.  Ejck.  BnL  1822.  A.  W«Ut*,  A.  DQrer  il  &  Zdta.  Lpx. 
1819.  J.  BieUer,  d.  Leben  n.  d.  Werko  A.  DUrers.  LjMw  1S81.  Onlj  2  volii  In  8  Abth.  S.  SUtrk^  A. 
DQrer.  (Gemumla.  1801.  p.  92BtB.) 

i)  G.  SeOori  Deacr.  delle  imagtne  dipinte  d»  Ba&ello  nelle  eameie  del  Vatican^  Kom.  160(L 
[R,  Dvppa,  life  of  BaphaeL  (Bogoe'a Eur.  Lib.)  Loud.  1847. 8] 
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the  work  which  enlisted  his  last  and  dying  energies,  he  iqppeais  to  hare 
canght  a  glimpse  of  Christ  in  his  fntore  glory,  (h) 

f  268.     Wtn-sMp  itf  the  Saints. 

The  confidence  reposed  in  the  goddess,  who,  either  as  a  hride  or  as  a 
mother,  was  supposed  to  have  all  power  in  heaven,  was  at  this  time  so  great 
that  the  dominion  of  the  world  seemed  to  hare  been  regarded  as  a  yast  female 
fiof  (Eunkellehn),  and  it  was  no  longer  a  captions  jest  when  it  was  said  that 
the  yirgin  qneen  was  every  day  annoyed  with  all  kinds  of  importnnities.  (a) 
In  Poetry  and  in  the  Imitative  Arts  she  was  represented  as  the  Christian 
connterpart  of  the  Siren  of  Yenns,  and  of  Mother  Earth,  although  nature 
was  freqnently  nnconscionsly  adored  in  her.  The  interest  felt  in  partionlar 
localitifie  for  those  reKcs  which  had  for  the  most  part  been  brought  home  by 
the  cmsaders,  gave  occasion  for  a  continual  multiplication  of  saintly  legends, 
embradng  many  newly  invented  adventures.  A  collection  of  these  was 
made  by  the  Dominican,  James  de  Voragine  (d.  1298),  and  not  so  much  on 
account  of  the  literary  contributions  of  the  author  as  of  the  popular  elements 
it  embraced,  and  the  summary  of  saints^  days  in  the  year  which  it  presented, 
it  was  used  in  all  parts  of  the  Western  Church  under  the  name  of  the  Golden 
Legend.  (5)  Some  enlightened  teachers  indeed  feared  that  the  continually 
ilicreasing  worship  of  saints  would  produce  a  forgetfolness  of  God,  but  the 
Church  not  only  inculcated  a  confidence  in  the  prayers  of  saints,  but  an  imi> 
tation  of  their  virtues.  The  personal  relations  of  particular  patron  saints  to 
individual  families  and  guilds  which  had  the  care  of  their  sacred  things,  gave 
occasion  to  various  rival  interests  in  their  behalf,  and  to  promote  their  re- 
spective glories  by  means  of  the  arts.  The  effect  of  this  was  sometimes 
highly  favorable  to  an  increase  of  this  saintly  piety.  The  creation  of  new 
saints  was  dependent  upon  a  very  difScult  and  eicpensive  process  at  Rome. 
In  some  cases  where  the  claims  for  a  canonization  ^ere  not  made  out,  a  bea- 
tification was  provisionally  granted.  The  right  which  the  popes  had  reserved 
exclusively  to  themselves  with  respect  to  these  matters,  was  sometimes  exer- 
cised by  the  great  councils.  The  halo  of  sanctity  was  a  mark  of  nobility, 
and  the  badge  of  an  order  which  encouraged  the  highest  services  by  a  reward 
in  the  humblest  form  for  the  present  life,  but  eternal  in  another.  The  mere 
possession  of  a  high  ecclesiastical  position  was  not  ordinarily  enough  to  con- 
fer any  special  title  to  this  honor.  But  even  the  saints  of  this  period  present 
no  very  exalted  specimens  of  genuine  human  excellenoe,  since  their  merit 
consisted  rather  in  strange  and  diversified  exhibitiona  of  the  power  of  faith  in 
extreme  self-denials,  and  in  sacrifices.  The  influence  of  the  monastic  orders 
was  sufficient  to  obtain  the  canonization  of  a  few  monks,  whose  scientific  in- 
vestigations were  especially  characterized  by  the  ecclesiastical  spirit.  It  was 
generally  held  that  no  one  should  be  canonized  unless,  either  during  life  or  by 
his  dead  body  he  had  wrought  some  miracles,  as  divine  announcements  of  his 


!;>  J.  D,  PcmowmU^  SaC  r.  Urbtno.  Lpai  1689.  f  Tola 
a)  Si><ufMay  Peregrlnatio  nligloiito  ei^ga  Amst  166&  p.  850«. 
5)  LegeiidaaiiTQft&  HIat  Lombttdloa.  AiseHt  1479.  C  &  «ft«B.  «d.  Tk  flTrMMtf,  I^^ 
Tftnelated  into  all  tiM  Weebeni  langiucee. 
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sanctity.  Nicolas  van  der  Flue^  on  the  Alps,  appears  as  an  instance  of  a  pecu- 
liar class  of  saints,  similar  to  those  of  the  Thebais.  After  having  performed 
the  duties  of  a  husbandman,  a  father,  a  warrior,  and  a  jndge  in  his  native 
land,  he  became  possessed  with  an  intense  longing  to  spend  his  life  with  God 
in  the  solitude  of  the  forest.  A  light,  like  a  sharp  knife  pierced  his  spirit, 
and  henceforth,  during  twenty  years  (1467-87),  he  lived  entirely  with  God, 
and  with  no  sustenance  except  what  he  obtained  from  his  communion  with 
Gqd.  His  humble  silence,  however,  could  not  save  him  from  the  suspicions, 
nor  the  pious  veneration  of  his  fellow-men.  In  consequence  of  the  former 
the  miracle  of  the  spirit  seemed  confirmed,  and  in  consequence  of  the  latter 
he  became  the  counsellor  and  arbitrator  of  the  neighboring  shepherds.  "When 
the  freedom  of  the  Swiss  confederacy  was  endangered  by  dissensions  among 
its  members  (1481),  harmony  was  restored  by  the  presence  and  authority  of 
Brother  Glaus,  (c)  Under  the  guidance  of  their  confessors  women  became 
saints.  In  Germany,  Elizabeth^  the  daughter  of  a  king,  and  full  of  grief  that 
she  could  not  die  a  virgin,  though  the  wife  of  a  prince,  sustained  herself  by 
the  profits  of  her  own  toil,  and  turned  the  Wartburg,  so  recently  the  abode 
of  worldly  pomp  and  music,  into  a  hospital.  In  her  widowhood  she  solemnly 
renounced  her  own  will  and  all  the  world,  that  she  might  devote  herself  to 
the  care  of  leprous  persons,  and  died  (1231)  while  young,  beautiful,  and  glow- 
ing with  a  saintly  love.  The  stem  priest,  under  whose  perverted  counsels  she 
thus  fell  a  sacrifice,  delighted  in  the  hope  that  all  remnants  of  earthly  feeling 
had  been  slain  within  her  spirit,  and  announced  at  Rome,  with  many  sworn 
witnesses,  her  ardent  piety,  the  radiance  of  her  countenance  in  prayer,  and 
the  miraculous  cures  which  she  had  effected.  Her  apotheoos,  as  of  an  ideal 
of  charity,  was  celebrated  as  early  as  in  the  year  1236,  a  lofty  monument  of 
German  architecture  spans  her  grave  at  Marburg,  (d)  and  in  the  legend  the  saint 
has  obtained  so  much  grace,  that  even  her  timid  prevarication  miraculously 
became  a  truth.  In  Ital^  we  find  OathaHne  of  Siena^  the  daughter  of  a 
dyer,  who  grew  up  among  the  sacred  services  of  the  Dominicans.  When  a 
child  she  was  accustomed  to  kiss  the  very  footsteps  of  these  pious  men.  She 
could  never  be  satisfied  with  self-denials  and  tortures,  and  at  a  later  period 
indulged  in  the  use  of  no  nutriment  but  that  which  she  derived  from  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Lord's  Supper.  •  Jesus  Ohrist  himself  condescended  to  pay  the 
child  a  friendly  visit,  wearing  his  triple  crown,  and  gradually  either  alone  or 
in  the  company  of  a  few  saints  his  visits  and  conversations  became  more  fre- 
quent, until  they  became  daily  occurrences.  Finally  he  solemnly  betrothed 
the  virgin  to  himself,  by  conferring  upon  her  a  ring,  and  took  from  her  side 
her  heart,  and  substituted  his  own.    Such  at  least  was  the  statement  which 


c)  Widm&r,  das  OottL  in  ird.  EntvIoU.  nachgowleseii  im  Leben  Nik.  t.  d.  FL  Lnz;  1819.    Bu 
gingery  Bruder  Klflos  tl  8.  ZeitalL  Luzem.  1827.  {G.  Gdrrea)  Oott  in  d.  Gesoh.  Munich.  1881.  H.  1. 
A  book  imputed  to  him  on  voluntary  Bednsion  (Philos.  mTstica.  Neost  1618. 4.)  is  not  genuine. 

d)  L  Oonradi  Marpurg.  Ells,  yidna.  Ep.  Examinatornm  mlraec  ad.  Dodl  P^Mun.  (Kvohenbeeher, 
AnnaL  Haa&  Marpi  1789.  Collect  IX)  Theodorious  Thvring.  (of  Apolda)  de  B.  EUsab.  {flaniHi 
Lectt  ed.  Basn.  Th.  IV.)  Oreg.  IX.  CanonLsatio  8.  Ella.  Tiduae.  (Bullar.  Bom.  Th.  L  pi.  101— 
TL  K.W.  JutU :  Eli&  d.  Heil.  ZiLr.  1797.  MowkUembert,  Hist  de  B.  EUs:  de  Hongrie.  Par.  (1886.) 
1687. 8  Th.  mlt  Anm.  t.  StOdler,  Aach.  1886u  \0.  KingOey,  The  True  Btory  of  EUzabetfa  of  Hnn- 
l«7i « the  BainVs  Tragedy.  Lond.  1852. 12.] 
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Ae  made  to  her  father  confessor.  It  is  possible  that  the  interest  of  the  order 
may  have  had  some  inflnence  in  the  result,  bat  it  is  certain  that  this  lowly 
maid  was  finally  adored,  not  only  by  this  powerful  order,  bnt  by  nearly  the 
whole  of  Italy.  Oompelled  to  spend  much  of  her  time  in  the 'midst  of  secu- 
lar employments  she  frequently  fell  into  a  trance.  She  was  finally  induced 
to  abandon  the  luxury  of  this  contemplative  kind  of  life,  and  of  her  attend- 
ance upon  couches  of  loathsome  disease,  that  she  might  devote  herself  to  the 
work  of  composing  the  strifes  which  then  existed  in  Italy  and  in  the  Church. 
She  exhorted  Gregory  XI.  to  enter  upon  another  crusade,  effected  peace  be- 
tween him  and  the  Florentines,  urged  the  return  of  the  papacy  to  Rome,  was 
used  as  an  instrument  in  the  quarrels  of  the  mendicant  friars,  and  finally  died 
at  Rome  (1880)  the  saint  of  the  Roman  papacy  in  its  dissensions,  and  pas- 
sionately longing  to  meet  her  espoused  Lord.  In  consequence  of  the  un- 
friendly feelings  of  the  Franciscans  with  respect  to  her,  she  was  not  canonized 
until  a  long  period  after  her  death,  and  even  then  this  office  had  to  be  per- 
formed (1461)  by  her  own  fellow-citizen,  Pius  11.  (e)  The  only  saint  France 
could  claim  during  this  period,  since  she  only  effected  the  deliverance  of  her 
country,  and  met  with  a  tragical  end,  was  never  recognized  by  her  age,  but 
was  burned  as  a  witch  (May  80, 1431).  (/) 

§  269.    Miracle9  and  Magic, 

PdUeola,  de  supentit  medil  mtL  (Opp.  Baaan.  vol  IT.)  Meintr^  AbergL  :^a  schoL  Jahrli. 
(Hist  Yargleicb.  d.  Sitton  dee  MA.  yoL  IIL)  [  Walter  8ooU^  Demonology  A  Witchorait  Lond.  1S80. 
New  York.  1881.  G,  O.  Borst,  Zaob«r  BlbUothek,  Ac.  Uainz.  183&  6  V0I&  &  For.  Quark  Rtv.  (In 
LitteII*8  MoBeam.)  1880.  R  BdUomia^  Hlat  of  Magic,  &&,  tranaL  \>j  A.  T.  Thompson,  Lond.  1S4U 
New  York.  184T.  8  vola.  18.     W.  C,  Dendy,  PhlL  of  Mjatery.  New  York.  184S.  12.] 

The  intelligence  of  this  age  sometimes  imposed  limits  upon  the  enthu- 
siasm which  delighted  only  in  supernatural  revelations,  and  assumed  higher 
ground  than  the  popular  faith,  since  it  occasionally  tore  the  mask  from  de- 
ception, or  proposed  to  the  legend  some  questions  with  regard  to  its  veracity. 
Bloody  Hosts  were  not  generally  regarded  as  miracles,  though  none  could 
then  explain  them  on  scientific  principles.  And  yet  Birgitta^s  revelations 
were  solemnly  confirmed  (a)  at  Oonstance  and  at  Basle,  and  the  people  cried 
out  ^^  A  miracle  I"  when  the  mendicant  friar  saw  the  blood  of  Christ  flow 
down  the  crucifix  erected  for  absolution,  (b)  Numerous  pilgrims  and  beggars, 
as  well  as  immense  wealth  and  treasures  of  art  were  collected  at  Loretto,  on 
account  of  the  legend  of  the  fourteenth  century,  respecting  the  house  of  the 
divine  "Virgin,  which,  having  been  consecrated  as  a  temple  by  the  apostles, 
had  been  removed  by  angels  from  Nazareth,  after  the  loss  of  the  Holy  Land, 

e)  Ada  Ba  April,  vol  lU  p.  858aa.  Her  Letters,  conTeraatlona,  and  reTelattoos  are  edited  In 
Italian,  by  OigU^  Slen.  170T8&  6  Tb.  4  oomp.  Fabric  BibL  med.  et  inH  Lat  Th.  L  pk  868&  Prooea- 
aoa  oonteatatloaam  anper  aanctitate  et  doctr.  B.  OatlL  {Martens,  ampL  OoL  Tb.  YL  pi  188788.) 

/)  Procte  de  oondamnation  et  de  r6babilltation  de  Jeanne  d*Aro  dlte  la  PnceOe^  aolvla  de  tone  lea 
docamenta  blat  par  Julee  Quicherat,  Par.  1841-9.  5  yola.— £  note,  d.  JnngC  d.  OrL  (Neuo  Propbe- 
ten.  Lpa.  1851.)  IK  X.  Etana,  Story  of  Joan  of  Arc.  PfaUad.  188a  Anon,  Memoirs  of  Jean  d'A.  dt 
Hist  of  ber  tlmea  Lond.  1824.  2  yoli  12.] 

a)  Oerton,  Fr.  de  probatione  8}*{Titnam.  (Opp.  toI  L  P.  L  p.  87.)  Tr. :  de  diaticetione  Tcrar. 
nsionam  a  fUals.  (lb.  p.  4&)    ffardt,  Const  Cona  roL  UL  P.  IIL  p.  88as.  toL  17.  P.  IL  p.  299. 

b)  According  to  George  of  Anbalt^  Ldteher,  BeC  Acta,  vol  L  pw  886. 
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and  after  many  wanderings  had  fonnd  a  permanent  abode  at  Laretio  (12929. « 
MysteiionB  arts  to  ascertain  the  ftitore  had  never  been  entirely  disoontinned. 
Astrology  l^id  been  raised  by  the  inflnenoe  of  the  Saraoens  to  the  dignity  of 
a  science,  and  sometimes  had  an  officer  at  court  appointed  to  attend  to  its 
interests.  White  magic  was  tolerated  by  the  Ohiurch.  Bnt  the  nnlHendly 
spirit  shown  by  the  advancing  intelligence  of  the  age  toward  superstition, 
harmonized  with  the  suspicion  of  the  vnlgar  that  the  ordinary  limits  of  hn- 
manity  can  seldom  be  passed  withont^  Satanic  art.  The  same  spoEia  whibh 
the  Ohnrch  used  for  the  deliverance  and  exaltation  of  sonls  were  snpposed 
to  be  employed  by  the  infernal  powers  in  like  manner,  fi>r  their  destmotian. 
The  horror  felt  in  the  depths  of  onr  own  nature  for  sach  arts  has  been  gen* 
erally  expressed  in  the  arbitrary  symbols  which  superstition  has  invented. 
Yet  in  the  Italian  legend  of  the  enchanter,  VirgU^  we  have  not  only  the 
nnconsoions  prophet  of  Ghristiamty  who  was  lamented  by  Paol,  bat  the  skil^ 
ftd  employment  of  the  black  art  in  the  performance  of  wonderM  feats,  and 
in  the  constraction  of  buildings.  In  the  Norman  Merlin  also,  is  set  forth  a 
shadowy  counterpart  of  the  divine  Saviour,  when  the  wild  impulses  he  derived 
from  his  demoniac  origin  are  contrasted  with  the  graoeftd  humanity  he  in- 
herited from  Ms  mother.  In  the  German  story  of  Faust,  the  representative 
and  compiler  of  all  the  magic  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  In  that  of  his  younger 
brother  of  a  more  southern  clime,  Don  Juan^  is  exhibited  the  ruin  of  the 
most  richly  endowed  genius,  when  it  is  determined  by  the  aid  of  infernal 
powers  to  exceed  the  limits  God  has  assigned  to  human  knowledge  and  eigoy- 
ment.  {d)  The  truth  of  this  popular  faith  in  covenants  and  unlawful  inter- 
course with  the  devil  was  finally  conceded  by  the  Church,  and  those  who 
were  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  such  things  were  arraigned  before  the  eccle- 
siastical tribunals  as  traitors  against  divine  mi^ty.  («)  Sometimes  those  who 
addicted  themselves  to  the  black  art  were  burned  by  the  direction  of  the 
Church,  but  frequently  the  imputation  of  sorcery  was  derided  as  a  mere  su- 
perstition. On  hearing  that  witches  and  wizards  practised  thdr  arts  in  (xer- 
many  to  the  serious  injury  of  both  property  and  life  among  the  people, 
Innocent  VIIL  revived  (1484)  the  laws  against  magic  in  the  widest  sense 
implied  in  the  popular  fbith,  (/)  and  appointed  two  judges  of  witches  foi 
Upper  Germany,  who  compiled  a  manual  for  the  trial  of  witches,  as  remark- 
able for  its  learning  as  for  its  superstition  and  impurity,  (g)  Then  commenced 
a  process,  during  which  the  popular  faith,  avarice,  and  the  new  modes  of  evi- 
dence required  by  the  penal  law,  consigned  thousands  of  witches  to  the 
flames.  The  ii\]uries  which  they  were  accused  of  inflicting  were  generally 
confined  to  the  most  trifling  matters  of  ordinary  life,  and  no  witch  appears 
■« . — — — _ — . 

0)  BaptUia  iTontoontM,  Eool  lAnretenae  Htot  (0pp.  Antn.  1676.  toL  IV.  pi  SlSn)  MariondU 
Teatro  Istor.  deDa  &  Oasa  Nai.  Kom.  1788.  S  Yota.  Treated  pdemlcallj :  r«r0«rM  I*.  d*  Idolo  Iaht. 
(0pp.  ady.  Fapatnm.  Talx  16d8L  4.  Th.  I.)  Ingol.  1B64  Btrnsggtrt  HTpobolfmaaa  ICariaa  delpaiaa 
ounar^  Argent  1610. 4  Apologetfean^ :  Twrriani  Basp.  ad  capita  aigiim.  Tcrgeril  haereHcL  IngoL 
1584.4.    2Virt0MfillAiu«taiiaHlatMog.l89».YeiLlT97. 

d)  J.  Oorre$f  die  dentoefaen  Yolksbfteher.  Heldelb.  180T.  p^  SOTss.  C  L.  SUegUiB^  Bage  t.  Saost 
(iSdufTutr,  Hist  Taschend.  Lpz.  1884.)  Oomp.  Jahrb.  t  wto.  Krltlk,  1884.  N.  2&  [F.  €hdMiii^  Llvei 
of  the  NeoiomanoeTB,  New  York.  ISSBi  IflL]       «)  Aooordlag  to  O^n.  6. 1-1    Saood.  tt,  1& 

f)  Baubatt  Blbltotbeea.  Bt  L  p.  l8& 

g)  {Joe,  Sprenger  et  ffeinr.  InttUar.)   Malleos  Maleficamm.  CoL  14S9. 4.  Ai  oftto. 
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eyer  to  baye  become  wealthy  bj  her  arts.  Actual  crimes  were  neyer  legally 
proyed.  Some  may  baye  been  indnced  by  the  popular  superstition,  by  som* 
nambnlistio  states,  and  by  narcotic  salyes,  to  form  criminal  desires,  and  to 
regard  tbemselyes  as  witches.  But  in  general  the  yiolence  of  tortures,  and 
the  yarious  illegal  processes  of  inyestigation  were  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
confession  of  unnatural  crimes,  without  supposing  them  real,  (h)  But  no 
persons  yentured  to  express  doubts  witb  respect  to  the  propriety  of  such  pro- 
ceedings, except  on  yery  rare  occasions,  and  in  the  most  guarded  manner,  (i) 
Tbe  picture  drawn  of  the  Witch's  Sabbath  is  only  a  copy  of  the  fantastic 
representations  often  giyen  of  the  assemblies  of  heretics.  The  process  against 
witches  now  supplied  the  place  of  that  which  bad  formerly  been  employed 
against  heretics.  It  was  only  in  Germany,  England,  and  Scandinayia,  that 
the  nation  generally  became  enlisted  in  its  behalf.  The  bulls  of  Alexander 
and  Leo  against  magicians  and  poisoners  in  Lombardy,  appear  to  haye  been 
directed  against  some  remnants  of  the  Manichaeans.  (k)  As  all  nature  was 
belieyed  to  be  subseryient  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  baye  a  share  in  the 
blessings  of  the  Ohurch,  many  thought  proper  sometimes  to  defend  tbemselyes 
eyen  against  noxious  beasts  by  exorcism  and  excommunication.  (I) 

§  270.     Church  Discipline  and  Indulgences.     ConL/ram  §§  66,  202. 

The  Ban  and  the  Interdict  bad  now  lost  their  power,  in  consequence  of 
the  abuse  which  bad  been  made  of  them.  The  popes  were  therefore  com- 
pelled in  their  political  contests  to  sharpen  their  spiritual  weapons,  by  abol- 
ishing eyery  right  preyiously  recognized  among  enlightened  and  CSbristian 
nations.  Clement  Y.  and  Sixtus  lY.  declared  the  Yenetianfl  infamous  and 
outlawed,  eyen  to  the  fourth  generation,  (a)  In  the  thirteenth  century  the 
popes  introduced  the  annual  practice  on  the  day  before  Good  Friday  (in  coena 
Domini),  when  absolution  was  especially  bestowed  before  the  altar,  of 
solemnly  pronouncing  sentence  of  excommunication,  in  a  form  not  then  inya- 
riable,  against  the  whole  host  of  heretics  and  wicked  persons  of  all  kinds, 
then  so  constantly  increasing,  (jb)  The  discipline  of  the  Church  had  become 
exceedingly  lax,  in  consequence  of  the  yast  number  of  the  mendicant  friars, 
and  the  preachers  of  indulgences.  The  prerogatiye  by  which  the  popes  pro- 
fessed to  remit  all  ecclesiastical  punishments  became  so  much  extended  that 
they  finally  possessed  the  complete  power  to  forgiye  all  sins. .  This  was  de- 
riyed  from  the  doctrine  which  taught  that  the  merits  of  Christ  and  the  saints 
(Thesaurus  supererogationis  perfectorum)  were  so  abundant,  and  the  unity 

r    I  ■  -     I  _        ■  " ■   -     -     ■ -^-    -  I        I    ■■     

A)  IT,  Jiemigii  Daemonolatila.  Logd.  1595^  4  Frkt  160a— JZav^jr,  BIbliotbeoa,  mU  et  aerlptt 
magica.  Lemga  ITSDaa.  86  St  W.  O.  Soldaiit  OMoh.  d.  Hexenprooease.  Statt?.  184a  G  0.9.  FacA- 
ter  in  8.  Bdtr.  s.  doatschen  GeBch.  Insb.  s.  OMoh.  d.  Strafr.  p.  81.  S77&  Comp.  Orimm^  deatsche 
Hytbol.  p.  57988. 

i)  Ulr,  MMtar,  de  Lomtts  et  pythonicis  maltorlbL  CoL  1489.  Btnsb.  107&  4.  J,  WUr,  de  ptBeetl- 
gUs  daemonain.  Ba&  10<HL  A  often. 

k)  JlMtb^r,  St  IIL  p.  IdlBflL  St  y.  277801 

2)  Mtmmerli%  Tr.  de  esora  et  e^jontloiiib.  e.  animallA  brate  (about  1451>.— i&  iVfo,  Sapport  et 
iteberoboa  sar  lea  proote  et  jogem.  relatift  anz  anlmanz.  Par.  1829.  ' 

a)  Savnald,  ad  ann.  1809.  N.  &  ad  ann.  1488.  N.  ISas.  Oomp.  MuratoH  toI.  YIIL  p.  115L 

5)  Zam(ar«»< de Featia.  P.  L  c;  196L  BayfuOA.  ad.  ann.  1411.  N.  1.  iUBreS)  Gesch.  d.  Bnlle 
In  Coena  Domini  Otattg.)  1769a.  4  vols.  4 
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of  the  m  jstical  body  of  the  Church  was  so  perfect,  that  she  had  power  tc 
dispose  of  those  merits  according  to  the  wants  of  men.  (c)  Even  the  indul- 
gences of  the  year  of  Jubilee  were  sent  beyond  the  Alps,  and  when  divines 
were  debating  whether  the  pope  had  power  of  absolving  souls  in  purgatory, 
the  bulls  of  indulgence  issued  by  Alexander  and  Leo  soon  decided  the  ques- 
tion, (d)  Ever  since  the  papal  chair  had  sustained  some  severe  shocks,  the 
popes  had  opened  such  a  shameless  trade  in  indulgences^  that  those  who 
farmed  and  dispensed  them  piud  little  attention  to  the  repentance  and  reforma- 
tion which  had  always  been  demanded  by  the  Church  as  conditions  of  for- 
giveness. The  indulgence  was  disposed  of  as  all  that  was  needful  for  recon- 
ciliation with  God,  even  for  yet  future  and  intended  offences.  Grave 
ecclesiastical  letters  on  the  unlawful  use  of  butter  were  harmless.  Some 
indulgences  were  granted  to  obtain  funds  for  the  erection  of  inland  churches, 
hospitals,  and  even  secular  establishments  of  general  utility..  A  large  portion 
of  the  revenue  was  consumed  by  the  preachers  themselves,  but  the  final 
receptacle  was  the  treasury  of  the  pope.  Just  as  the  profits  of  aU  money  ibr 
indulgences  had  been  formerly  devoted  to  the  crusades,  they  were  now  ap- 
propriated to  the  Turkish  war  or  to  the  erection  of  St.  Peter*s  church.  A 
general  rumor,  however,  prevailed,  that  Leo  X.  had  promised  a  part  of  the 
money  so  basely  obtained  from  Germany,  to  his  sister,  (e)  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  people  remonstrated  against  these  extortions  and  immoralities,  and 
some  of  the  princes  either  forbade  the  preachers  of  indulgences  to  enter  their 
dominions,  or  deprived  them  of  the  revenues  they  had  collected.  Literary 
men  directed  the  shafts  of  their  ridicule  against  these  hawkers,  and  even 
expressed  some  doubts  whether  the  tickets  they  bestowed  would  be  respected 
by  the  great  Judge  of  aU.  The  more  earnest  class  of  preachers  were  also 
indignant  and  zealous  against  a  trade  which  involved  the  murder  of  the  soub 
of  men.  (/) 

§  271.    Flagellants  and  Dancers. 

(Jac  BoUmu)  Hist  FlagellBnaam.  Par.  1700. 12.  Sdhoettgm,  de  bocU  Flag.  Lp&  1711.  F^ra^ 
emann,  dio  cbr.  OelMlergesellschaften.  Hal.  1828.  Mthniks^  tL  Gelsdergescllsch.  o.  Terbr&d,  dleaer 
Art  (Zeitacbr.  t  hist  Th.  1888.  toL  IIL  Bt  ^.y-Eeciker  die  Tanzvath.  BrL  188& 

A  system  of  penance  and  fleshly  mortification  by  scourging  (disciplina)  in 
the  closet,  was  especially  recommended  by  Damiani,  and  extensively  encour- 
aged by  the  mendicant  orders.  But  all  at  once  appeared  long  processionsof 
penitents,  who  went  about  day  and  night,  naked  down  to  the  waist,  with 
heads  covered,  singing  penitential  psalms,  and  whipping  themselves  until  the 
blood  flowed.  This  peculiar  mode  of  contrition  commenced  in  Perugia 
(1260),  and  soon  spread  over  nearly  all  Italy.    In  the  struggle  between  the 


e)  Alea^  BitUt,  Samma,  P.  IV.  Qa.  28.  Art  Is. 

d)  Altoo,  HdU9,  P.  IV.  Qa.  28w  Art  2.    ThomoB,  SappL  ad  Samm.  P.  m.  Qn.  71.  Art   10.    Tri- 
thun,  Chron.  Hiraang.  vol  II.  p.  6S&.— Amort  L  c.  vol  L  p.  9fi.  209.  vol.  XL  p.  28& 

e)  M.  VUlani  VI,  14.    Ouiedardini  L  XIII.  p.  898. 

f)  Appellatio  pro  parte  prince.  Norlmb.  a.  1460.  interposlta.  {SeniCikmiberg^  BeL  Jar.  et  hist  Frcf. 
178&  ToL  IV.  p.  87&)    TTessaU  adv.  iadalgentlas  Dspu  (  Walchs  Hon.  xnodii  aeri,  yoL  L  p.  IIL)  Bsr- 
ihold^  edit  by  Eling,  p^  884    L&aeher^  Be£  Acta,  toI  L  p.  8Hm.    Sapp^  SammL  elnlger  s.  AbL 
gehOr.  Scbriften,  Lps.  1721.     V€Menm«y€r,  z.  Gescb.  d.  Ablaaswes.  knn.  tot.  d.  Be£  (KHist  Arohiv 
1S2&  ToL  III.  St  4.) 
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Gu^lplis  and  the  GMbellines  this  conntry  had  boon  more  than  ordinarily  filled 
with  yloes  and  crimes,  and  the  people  now  seemed  to  have  been  siezed  by  a 
penitential  paroxysm,  and  to  celebrate  a  general  season  of  reconciliation  with 
God.  (a)  A  few  of  these  processions  crossed  the  Alps,  and  were  there  rather 
objects  of  astonishment  than  of  imitation.  Bat  when  the  hlach  death  came 
from  Asia  and  passed  throngh  Europe  (1848),  even  in  Germany  every  place 
was  startled  by  the  scoargiog  processions  of  the  brethren  of  the  cross,  whose 
doleful  songs  were  especially  directed  to  Christ,  entreating  him  by  the  recol- 
lection of  his  own  sufferings,  and  from  a  regard  to  their  repentance,  to  stay 
the  progress  of  the  plague,  (b)  These  scenes  were  repeated  as  often  as  the 
people  were  visited  by  national  calamities,  or  there  appeared  to  be  a  call  for 
an  unusual  degree  of  penitence.  A  number  of  these  scourgiug  processions 
passed  through  Southdm  Europe,  near  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  under  the  direction  of  the  Dominican,  Vincentiitg  Ferreriy  a  Span- 
iard, whose  eloquence  was  so  powerful  among  different  natious,  in  exciting 
men  to  a  religious  earnestness,  that  the  gift  of  tongues  seemed  to  have  been 
restored  in  him.  (c)  At  first  the  popes  were  in  favor  of  this  movement,  because 
they  hoped  it  might  stimulate  the  energy  of  the  ecclesiastical  party  against 
the  Ghibellines.  But  when  the  scourge  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  more 
efficacious  than  all  ecclesiastical  penances  and  means  of  grace,  the  hierarchy 
became  displeased  with  it.  Clement  YI.  declared  himself  opposed  to  an 
'-(ienthusiasm  (1849)  which  threatened  the  subversion  of  aU  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  order,  (d)  and  finally  Yincentius  himself  yielded  obedience  to  the  dissua- 
sive admonition  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  (e)  This  unfriendly  disposition  of 
the  Church  induced  some  societies  of  Flagellants  to  assume  a  hostile  position 
toward  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  In  Thuringia  a  company  of  them  which 
had  been  condemned  to  the  fiames  by*  the  inquisition  (after  1414),  denounced 
the  clergy  as  Antichrist,  rejected  the  use  of  the  crucifix  and  of  images,  and 
the  invocation  of  saints  in  worship,  and  substituted  the  baptism  of  blood  by 
the  scourge  for  all  ecclesiastical  sacraments.  (/)  The  same  kind  of  sensuous 
devotion  by  means  of  convulsions  of  pain  or  pleasure,  was  practised  by  bands 
of  Dancers  in  a  few  towns  along  the  Khine  (1874, 1418).  This  epidemic  was 
treated  in  Strasburg  as  a  demoniacal  possession,  against  which,  invocations 
were  made  to  St.  Yitus.  (g) 

a)  Jfonaohi  Patavini  Chron.  iMuratoH  vol  YIIL  p.  7126.) 

I)  After  Closner's  Chronik:  a  Schmidt^  Lied  n.  Fredlgt  d.  Ooiasl.  (Stud.  n.  Krit  1887.  IL  4) 
L,  SchntegoMf  le  grand  pdlerlnage  dee  flagellants.  Straeb.  1887.  Freely  revised  by  Tlich&ndorf^  Lps. 
1840.— iKiciker,  d.  schwaixe  Tod.  im  14  Jahrh.  BrL  1882. 

c)  Ifudwig  JTetteTf  Tine.  Ferr.  nach  &  Leben  n.  Wlrkem.  BrL  1880.  Comes  d«  ffofimthal-SUud* 
Ulrif  de  Vine.  Ferr.  Lps.  1889.  4 

d)  DrithMUi  Chron.  Hira.  IL  jk  S09.    Saynald.  ad  ann.  1849.  N.  20. 

e)  Oerson,  Ep.  ad  Yina  (0pp.  toL  II.  p.  65a)  Tr.  contra  sectam  flagell.  se.  {lb.  p.  660.) 

/)  Bardtt  Const  Cone.  toL  L  p.  126^  Coinp.  H.  Shimpf,  Hist  flagelL  praecipae  In  Tharingi&  17S0L 
tFdrtiemanM  None  Mittb.  a.  d.  Gebiete  blst  antlq.  Forsch.  toL  IL  H.  1.) 

g)  Notices  of  Badalphas  de  Blvo,  in  the  LLmpurgian  and  Alsatian  Cbroalelo  In  FSrstemann,  pi 
SaMeSi  &  Hecker. 
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§  272.    MaraU  of  the  OUrgy, 

Avignon  and  Borne  had  now  received  the  names  of  Sodom  and  Babyloii, 
and  it  was  reported  that  in  those  places  Christianity  was  of  no  other  benefit 
than  as  a  profitable  fable,  (a)  The  most  exalted  and  wealthy  stations  in  the 
Church  were  regarded  merely  as  livings  belong^g  to  certain  persons  by  birth, 
or  easily  to  be  pnrchased,  and  those  who  occupied  them  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Roman  court,  by  devoting  themselves  wholly  to  worlcby  interest. 
Public  services  were  for  the  most  part  admmistered  by  an  ignorant  and  low 
minded  rabble,  from  which  no  one  could  ever  expect  to  raise  himself  by  the 
most  meritorious  exertions  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  (h)  The  clergy  were 
also  corrupted  by  secret  lewdness,  for  the  practice  of  which  the  spiritual  offico 
itself  was  made  subservient,  or  by  concubinage,  to  which  they  were  often 
urged  by  their  congregations  for  the  safety  of  the  people,  and  for  which  they 
were  taxed  by  their  bishops,  (c)  During  the  various  reformations  projected 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  sometimes  proposed  that  the  honor  of  the 
priesthood  should  be  redeemed  by  restoring  to  them  the  rights  of  nature. 
But  even  liberal-minded  prelates  acknowledged  that  such  a  measure  would  be 
the  commencement  of  a  revolution  in  all  hierarchical  relations,  {d)  Hence, 
while  the  most  unscrupulous  portion  of  the  clergy  compensated  themselves 
by  indulgence  in  base  and  scanty  pleasures,  those  who  were  eerious-minded 
and  aoxious  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Church,  and  by  good 
works  attain  a  seat  in  heaven,  were  borne  down  by  their  burden,  and  made 
uneasy  on  account  of  doubts  respecting  their  salvation.  The  sentiments  of 
the  people  with  reference  to  the  clergy  wavered  between  habitual  reverence 
and  an  involuntary  feeling  of  contempt  Sometimes,  however,  the  popular 
indignation  against  the  sins  and  privileges  of  the  clergy  broke  forth  into  open 
violence.  The  literary  portion  of  the  laity  put  into  circulation  heavy  accusa- 
tions and  bitter  satires  against  the  clergy,  (e)  Even  in  some  books  of  pictures 
were  represented  many  scenes  from  the  lives  of  the  prelates,  in  contrast  with 
others  taken  from  the  humble  lives  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  But  in  this 
way  the  Christian  spirit  maintained  its  rights,  or  at  least  preserved,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Church  a  full  liberty  sternly  to  reprove  such  enonmties ;  and 
there  were  not  wanting  even  in  the  great  councils,  some  preachers  of  repent- 
ance, who  held  up  a  faithful  mirror  in  which  the  Church  could  recognize  its 
own  distorted  features.  (/)  There  were  always  many  among  the  clergy  wor- 
thy of  a  better  age,  who  felt  the  disgrace  of  their  times,  and  to  whom  it  was 


a)  PetrareOf  £pp.  Bine  tit  Lib.  (Lngd.  1621.)  Ep.  10.  18l  Mc,  de  Ctsmanffttt  de  raina  Eoe.  c  ST 

b)  OraanUtu  coram  Urbino  Y.  {Fladi  Cat  test  ver.  N.  10<L) 

c)  Com.  PcOmUn,  a.  18S&  c.  T.  {MdnH  Th.  XXV.  ji.  708.)  J\^  ds  Clemangia  o.  n.—7kdn6r 
ensw.  Ehelosigk.  yoL  IL  p.  69188. 

d)  Oenon^  Dial  aophiae  et  natarae  saper  caellb.  (0pp.  vol  II.  p.  617.)  More  sUghtlj:  Piua  IF 
{PktHfta  p.  646.) 

€)  Many  of  the8e  by  the  Troabadours  In  DUU,  (ZMck.  1S29.)  in  the  Fabliaux  et  oontes  pnbl  par 
M6on  (Par.  1808)  In  Flaaii  Oatal  testlnm  veritatls,  Epp.  ylror.  obBcnromnL  PasqnlUl  (Elenthcropol. 
15U)  &  others. 

/)  The  diflooniseB  of  Semardtig  BapHatOuSf  Theobaldua  ft  others  in  Bdrdt^  Oooat  Cone.  Th.  I 
r.  XVIII.  p.  879saw 
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eyldent  that  so  contemptible  a  hierarchy  ootid  no  longer  control  the  hearts 
of  men.  (g) 

§  2Y8.     The  BeligiauB  Chctraoter  qf  the^  People.    Cont.  from  §  200. 

The  gradual  transformation  which  had  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the 
people  did  not  pnblidy  manifest  itself  nntil  near  the  dose  of  this  period. 
Superstition  was  not  yet  eradicated,  but  the  enthusiasm  and  poetic  fervor  it 
had  displayed  in  former  times  had  gradually  disappeared,  and  the  exuberance 
of  fancy  which  had  been  enlisted  in  its  sendee  now  gave  way  before  the 
efforts  of  the  understanding.  These  had  been  awakened  to  the  highest  inten- 
sity by  the  exigences  of  the  real  world,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  comforts 
of  life.  Kot  only  had  the  morals  of  the  people  been  endangered  witii  re- 
spect to  individual  actions^  but  the  very  principles  on  which  they  were  founded 
had  been  changed  by  the  fi'ee  sale  of  indulgences.  Still  the  Ohnstian  spirit 
and  the  common  sense  of  the  people  always  returned  again  to  the  great  ele- 
ments of  moral  truth.  Literature  and  science  then  reviving  in  great  vigor, 
were  generally  clothed  in  a  learned  dress,  and  confined  to  the  Latin  language. 
The  people  were  not  prepared  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  new  art  of  print- 
ing until  they  had  learned  to  read.  While  the  lower  clergy  remained  so 
ignorant,  it  was  needless  to  employ  any  special  art  to  retain  the  people  in  tiiat 
state  of  pupilage  without  which  no  hierarchy  wiU  be  tolerated,  and  yet  we 
find  some  institutions  like  the  censorship  of  the  press,  the  inquisition,  and  the 
limitations  imposed  upon  the  use  of  translations  of  the  Bible,  which  clearly 
evince  an  intention  of  keeping  the  people  in  a  degraded  condition.  The 
proo&,  however,  which  we  possess,  that  the  people  were  generally  ignorant 
and  corrupt,  (a)  refer  principally  to  Korthem  Germany,  and  to  the  lowest 
classes.  The  best  domestic  chaplains  were  tiie  mothers,  (b)  and  knowledge,  not 
sincerity  or  strong  religious  feeling,  was  wanting.  It  was  night,  but  in  many 
respects  a  sacred  night.  Knighthood,  and  consequentiy  the  true  basis  of  an 
aristocracy,  had  been  undermined  by  the  use  of  gunpowder,  the  legal  consti- 
tutiona  of  the  several  states,  and  the  new  power  of  the  oonmiercial  classes. 
Even  the  poetry  of  chivalry  had  been  exchanged  in  the  schools  which  the 
Master-singers  who  lived  near  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  held  in 
the  different  dties,  for  lays  which  related  more  to  the  ordinary  lives  of  the 
nuddle  and  laboring  classes.  The  popular  elements  contained  in  the  ancient 
poetry  were  made  more  prominent,  and  modem  improvements  were  added  to 
them  as  in  the  Low-German  jbble  of  Reynard  the  Fox.  During  the  strug- 
gle then  in  progress  between  the  Ohurdi  and  the  State,  a  third  estate  had 
been  gradually  formed  by  the  side  of  the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  which  had 

ff)  After  G«r$ont  Theod.  a.  Niem,  and  ospedally  IHc,  de  Ol^mangit,  de  ralna  EocL  (Hdrdt, 
Const  Gone.  toI  L  P.  IIL) 

a)  OoUectod  in  the  first  ebaptera  of  the  HIstorlw  of  tb«  Bdbrmatlon.  e.  g.  JSk  V^iiU  Hist  et 
neoeflsttas  reform,  ev.  Ulm.  1683.  Z^ieefter,  Be£  Acta,  yoL  L  p.  KWaai  ^pMur^  lAther,  vol  L  pk  87h. 
61aa.  Br0ttehintfdsr^  Lntbers  Schllder.  d.  dttL  Tei^  Deatsdhl.  (Re£  Alman.  ISIT.  pL  Slta.)  [His- 
toriee  by  Ranke  (tnmsL  bj  Mrs.  Anstln),  WaddingUm,  BUblbing,  Soamm^  Soott^  L^AMgrU  and 
others.]  On  the  other  side  Betr.  1L  d.  Zoat  d.  K.  im  15.  n.  Ant  1(L  Jahrh  in  Becng;  a.  d.  Nothw. 
einer  d.  Omndl.  d.  K.  Terletzenden  BeC  (Tab.  Qoartalsehr.  1S8L  P.  4) 

I)  Predigten  d.  Forsten  Oeorg  ▼.  Anhalt  Witt  1605.  pi  889. 
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become  acquainted  witli  the  pleasares  of  mental  freedom  and  .of  ciyilizatioa 
In  Italy,  especially,  where  the  doctrines  of  the  GhibeDine  party  were  com- 
mon, where  classical  stndies  were  cnltiyated,  and  the  papacy  was  seen  in  its 
corrnptions  at  home,  this  class  became  indifferent  to  the  Ohorch,  and  some- 
times to  Christianity  itself,  though  it  condescended  to  allow  the  popular  re- 
ligion to  remain  unmolested,  (c)  In  Germany,  especially,  a  healthy  energy 
still  remained,  and  many  had  tasted  of  intellectual  freedom  in  consequence  of 
the  municipal  liberties  they  had  acquired.  Such  were  therefore  prepared  to 
repel  every  unlawful  aggression  which  might  be  made  upon  them  in  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  aSs&rs, 

§  274.    Survey  of  the  Monastic  Life.     Oont.  from  §  265. 

The  more  ancient  orders  lived  in  retirement|  some  of  them  strictly  observ- 
ing their  original  severity  of  discipline,  but  most  of  them  in  the  enjoyment 
of  great  wealth.  Frequently  scarcely  a  semblance  of  their  original  rule  re- 
mained, and  sometimes  vows  were  made  by  the  members  that  they  would  not 
regard  it.  The  convents,  in  some  instances,  became  places  of  the  most  shame- 
less lewdness,  and  the  most  unnatural  crimes  were  concealed  within  their 
walls.  Yarlous  attempts  at  reform  were  therefore  made  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  especially  at  Oonstance  and  Basle,  and  were  partially  carried  to  a 
successful  issue  by  the  right  or  wrong  means  used  by  the  ecclesiastical  depu- 
ties, the  bishops  and  the  local  princes ;  but  they  were  generally  repelled  by 
those  who  resided  in  the  convents,  sometimes  with  subtilty  and  insolence,  and 
sometimes  with  powerless  desperation,  (a)  A  careful  system  of  legislation 
respecting  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  private  members  of  the  orders  was 
gradually  perfected  iu  the  decretals.  (5)  The  prohibition  issued  at  the  fourth 
Cbuncil  of  Lateran  (§  204)  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  a  monastic  commu- 
nity from  sometimes  gathering  around  some  extraordinary  master  spirit,  or 
from  being  gradually  and  imperceptibly  formed  where  persons  of  like  dispo- 
sitions were  brought  into  contact.  These  peculiar  associations  generally  found 
some  pope  who  could  be  induced  to  recognize  them  as  incorporate  commu- 
nities. The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  age  which  had  called  into  exist- 
ence and  given  such  success  to  the  mendicant  friars,  induced  many  to  foQow 
their  example ;  but  for  want  of  some  effective  and  prominent  character  in  the 
commencement,  they  could  never  attain  important  fonn  or  influence.  Inno- 
cent lY.  (1245),  to  console  the  Ca/rmelites  for  the  loss  of  the  Holy  Laild,  con- 
ceded to  them  the  privileges  of  mendicant  friars,  (c)  Alexander  lY.  (1256) 
conferred  the  same  privileges  upon  the  Auguetinian  Hermits^  whom  he 
gathered  together  from  various  scattered  associations  of  monks,  and  united 
under  the  rule  of  Augustine,  (d)    Ma/rtin  F.,  after  exhibiting  many  tokens 


c)  KappB,  Bet  Urk.  toL  IL  pk  897. 499.    Menk^  Frelgeisterel  a.  Atbebmus  in  ItaUeo.  Anh.  i. 
Ueben.  r.  VUlerB,  flu  d.  Be£  pi  469fl& 

a)  Instar  omnium :  Jo.  JBuaeh  (d.  1479)  de  reTorm.  monasteriorun  qnonindam  Saxon.  {Z&Om, 
Scrr.  Brmisu,  vol.  IL  p.  471  SOOea.) 

I)  Greg.  Ill,  81.  Sort  III,  14.    Clem.  Ill,  9.    Extr.  c<mm.  III,  8.  &  othen. 
e)  Ballailam  Carmelltanam.  Eom.  1715sa,  P.  I.  p.  4fi8. 

d)  Bnllariam  Bom.  voU  I.  p.  lia  Acta  69.  Febr.  vol  IL  p.  447. 
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of  bis  dislike  toward  them,  granted  similar  privileges  to  the  Seroites  (Servi  b. 
Mariae  Yirg.))  an  order  which  originated  (1288)  in  a  religions  excitement 
among  some  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  principal  families  of  Florence,  and 
which  was  intended  to  celebrate  the  honors  of  the  divine  Virgin  and  her  sor- 
rows, (tf)  Colonibino^  while  pemsing  the  lives  of  the  saints  was  excited  to 
renounce  the  highest  power  in  the  government  of  Siena  for  the  most  menial 
occupations,  and  founded,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  Augustine,  the  order 
of  the  Jesuites,  (/)  which  was  confirmed  by  Urban  V.  (1867)  as  an  order  of 
mendicant  lay  brethren,  but  was  abolished  by  Olement  IX.  (1668)  as  wealthy 
padri  del'  acqnavite.  Finally  Francisco  de  Paolo  (d.  1507),  whose  life  is 
represented  to  have  been  a  monstrous  caricature  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  founded 
an  exaggerated  resemblance  of  the  order  of  the  Minorites,  in  that  of  the 
Jfinimt,  incorporated  by  Bixtus  lY.  (1474)  and  confirmed  with  a  gradual 
enlargement  of  their  rule  by  Alexander  YI.  (1492,  1501),  and  Julius  II. 
(1506).  (g)  In  Spain  and  in  Italy  there  were  certain  hermits,  who  were  united 
in  congregations,  and  assumed  the  name  of  St,  Bieronymus  (after  1870). 
Some  of  these  lived  according  to  the  rule  of  Augustine,  but  under  the  patron- 
age of  Hieronymus,  and  others  were  governed  by  a  rule  derived  from  the 
writings  of  him  whose  name  they  bore,  (h)  The  Olivetam  (Congr.  S.  Mariae 
mentis  Oliveti)  were  founded  as  a  congregation  of  Benedictines  in  a  wilder- 
ness near  Siena  by  Jolin  Tolomei^  in  commemoration  of  the  recovery  of  Ms 
sight,  and  were  recognized  by  John  XXII.  (1819).  (t)  With  the  approbation 
of  Urban  V.  (1879)  BirgitU  (d.  1878),  a  pious  seeress,  belonging  to  the  royal 
house  of  Sweden,  who  had  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  a  mother,  ^ 
founded  the  order  of  the  Eedeemer  (commonly  called  Ordo  S.  Birgittao). 
The  rule  of  this  order  required  that  there  should  be  in  each  convent  sixty 
nuns,  and  for  the  performance  of  its  spiritual  duties  thirteen  priests,  four  dea^ 
cons,  and  eight  lay  brethren.  All  these,  with  the  numerous  convents  of  the 
order  in  the  northern  countries,  were  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Abbe<>s 
of  WadstcTUi^  who  was  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  holy  Virgin.  {Jc) 

§  275.    More  Independent  Associations. 

As  early  as  in  the  eleventh  century  some  women  in  the  Netherlands  asso- 
ciated together,  without  entering  into  any  absolute  vows,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  works  of  mercy,  and  were  popularly  named  Beghines^  or  praying 
sisters.  Their  number  increased  during  the  thirteenth  century,  when  many 
could  not  be  satisfied  without  something  more  than  a  connection  with  either 
the  general  Church  or  with  the  convents,  or  were  too  poor  to  assume  the 
veil.  A  more  honorable  kind  of  nunneries  (the  Oanonissae  saeculares)  was 
also  established  for  the  noble  widows  and  the  orphan  children  of  the  cru- 
saders.   The  example  of  the  Beghines  was  soon  followed  by  certain  men  who 

e)  PttuU  Florent  Ditl  de  orig.  O.  Benr.  {Lamii  Delia  Erad.  Th.  L  jx  Iss.) 

f)  Acta  SS.  JoL  Th.  TIL  p.  88868b  ' 

g)  Acta  89.  Apr.  Th.  L  p.  10688.    JOelyot,  Th.  YIL  pi  42880. 

A)  JTolsterK  BrootUTh.  UL  p.  4&  Th.  IV.  p.  Iss.       0  RaynalcU  ad ann.  1820.  N.  50. 

Jb)  BirgiUae  rovelstionea,  ed.  Tarrtoremata^  Lab.  1408.  Mon.  1680.  t  &  often.  LifoJn :  VasUh 
vU  YitlB  AqolloDla  s.  Yltae  BS.  In  ScandlnaTlA.  CoL  1628.  t  o.  notis  Erici  BeMtl,  Upsi  1708. 4.  Bole 
tn  Jloitten.  Broctie  Th.  III.  p.  lOOse. 
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were  called  Beghards.  (a)  A  peculiar  daas  of  these  people,  whose  ofiSoe  it 
was  to  attend  upon  the  sick  and  to  bury  the  dead,  proceeded  also  (abont 
1800}  from  the  Netherlands,  and  were  called  from  their  patron  saint 
Alexiani^  from  the  hnts  in  which  they  resided,  CeUitae^  and  from  their  low 
funeral  chants,  Lollardi  (Ndlbrdder).  There  was  natorallj  an  intercourse 
between  these  fraternities  and  the  Tertiaries  connected  with  the  mendicant 
orders,  and  there  were  many  unobserved  transitiona  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  Accordingly  after  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  they 
w^e  thrown  into  a  hostile  position  with  respect  to  the  hierarchy,  and  the 
suspicions  of  the  inquisition  had  been  awakened,  many  Beghines  betook 
themselyes  to  the  communities  of  the  Tertiaries,  and  again,  when  the  Minor- 
ites became  involved  in  party  conflicts,  many  of  them  became  connected 
with  the  Beghards  and  Lollards,  since  these  were  regarded  as  their  compan- 
ions in  sufferings  and  hopes,  and  were  likewise  then  persecuted  as  heretics. 
But  after  the  time  of  John  JUULL.  the  popes  protected  against  the  inquiation 
those  engaged  only  in  works  of  charity,  (b)  In  the  same  country,  distin- 
guished as  the  home  of  practical  views,  was  formed  under  the  influence  of 
OerTuird  Groot  of  Deventer  (d.  1884),  a  powerful  preacher  of  repentance,  a 
society  called  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  lAfe^  which  was  composed  princi- 
pally of  clergymen  engaged  in  copying  books.  The  convent  of  regular 
canons  at  Windesheim  (1886),  with  which  all  similar  institutions  were  con- 
nected, became  the  spiritual  centre  of  this  community.  Some  of  its  mem- 
bers remained  in  connection  with  the  parishes  where  they  resided,  and  others 
lived  in  the  houses  of  the  brethren,  supported  by  the  profits  derived  from 
their  common  occupations.  The  latter  were  bound  by  a  special  vow  to  re- 
ftise  all  secular,  literary,  and  ecclesiastical  honors,  and  the  lives  of  all  were  to 
be  devoted  to  pious  exercises  and  studies,  in  which  nothing  was  to  be  allowed 
unless  it  tended  to  their  improvement.  Laymen  were  admitted  as  members, 
houses  were  also  established  for  sisters,  the  literary  education  of  the  youth 
was  conducted  on  Ohristian  principles,  and  the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  vernacular  language  was  encouraged,  but  the  grand  object  of  the  society 
was  the  cultivation  of  their  own  spiritual  happiness,  (c) 

§  276.     The  Templars  and  the  Knighte  of  St.  John.     Cont.  from  §  211. 

ItaynaUL  ad  ann.  lSOT-18.  P.  du  Puy,  Hlat  de  la  eondamnatlon  dea  TempUen.  Par.  16&0.  4. 
Frkil  lOas.  4k,  Ifoldwhawer,  Prooeas  gegen  d.  0.  d.  Tempi  a.  d.  Aeten  d.  pipsti.  Commiaa,  Hamb. 
1793.  Raynouard^  MonixinenB.  hlat  relatlA.  a  la  oondamnation  dea  CheTaliers  dn  Temple.  Par. 
1818.  in  Mlcheletf  Prooto  dea  TempUera.  Par.  1841.  4  JfaUlard  ds  ChanOmr^^  B^e  et  atatotea 
aeorets  dea  Tempi,  pr6oM6ea  de  I'blat  de  retabllasement,  de  I«  destnictlon  et  de  1a  continiialion 
moderne.  Par.  1841. 

Dark  rumors  began  to  prevail  respecting  the  secret  crimes  committed  by 

a)  Motihein^  de  Begbardla  et  Beg1liDaba^  ed.  MarUni^  Lp&  l?9a  B.  Eattmann^  Oeacfa.  d.  Uispr. 
d.  belgiacben  Beghinen.  BerL  1848.    [Mothekn.  Eedea.  Hlat.  Gent  XIIL  Chapw  IL  fi  40.  note  r.) 

h)  Bulla  of  John  XXIL  and  Oi«g.  XL  1818. 1874.  and  1877.  in  MoAtim.  L  ei  p.  8M.  401.  827. 

c)  L  Urea  of  Gerhard  and  Florentina  bj  Ihoauu  a  Kmnpia,  (Oppi  ed.  SommaUMt,  Anto.  1607. 
4  p.  765.)  J.  Suioh^  Chronloon  Wlndeaemenae,  ed.  BottMide,  Antn.  1681.— IL  CkuriMe  (Son  and 
Father)  oyer  den  Oeeat  en  de  Denkw^Jze  yan  Oeert  Qroot  (Arohief  yoor  kerkelQe  Qeadiledenla. 
1820.  yoL  L  py  865.  1880.  yoL  IL  p.  847.)  Daprat,  oyer  de  Broedenehap  van  G.  Groota  TJtreoht 
1880.  with  an  App.  by  Mohnik^  Lpz.  1840.    Ulimannt  Beibrmatoren  r.  d«  BeC  yoL  II.  p.  628flk 
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the  Templars.  Philip  the  Fair  commenoed  an  actual  investigation  of  these, 
by  the  imprisonment  of  all  the  Templars  then  in  France,  for  -which  he  had 
made  secret  preparation,  and  by  the  confiscation  of  their  property  (Oct.  18, 
1807).  The  charges  especially  urged  against  them  were  a  denial  of  Ohrist, 
adoration  of  the  idol  called  Baphomet,  and  unnatural  lewdness.  The  pro- 
ceedings before  the  royal  commission  at  Paris,  which  issued  in  the  condem- 
nation of  the  order,  were  characterized  by  the  grossest  injustice  and  Illegali- 
ties. It  is  indeed  true  that  more  than  once  the  interests  of  Christendom  had 
been  sacrificed  to  the  selfish  policy  of  the  order,  and  it  is  probable  that  some 
knights  had  been  guilty  of  unnatural  yioes,  that  the  order  had  become  per« 
vaded  by  a  spirit  hostile  to  the  Church,  and  that  a  few  Grand  Commanderies 
had  been  indifferent  to  the  religious  controversies  of  the  day.  Nothing, 
however,  was  legally  proved  against  the  order.  It  was  evident  that  Philip 
was  eager  to  get  possession  of  die  wealth  belonging  to  the  Templars,  and  to 
break  up  the  government  which  they  had  formed  within  and  independent  of 
his  own.  Clement  F.  sacrificed  them  to  obtain  the  favor  of  the  king,  and 
this  proud  order  of  knights  could  expect  no.  aid,  for  it  had  lost  the  friendship 
of  the  clergy  (a)  Even  before  the  proceedings  were  concluded,  fifty-four 
knights  were  burned  by  order  of  Philip  (May  12, 1810),  because  no  confes- 
sion could  be  extorted  from  them  by  all  the  power  of  the  rack.  As  a  matter 
of  expediency  and  not  from  regard  to  a  judicial  sentence,  the  order  was 
abolished  by  Clement  (Hay  8,  1812):  (b)  Its  property  was  to  have  been 
given  to  the  other  orders  of  knighthood,  but  in  Prance, the  king  firmly 
grasped  the  reward  of  his  guilt.  Jamee  of  Malay ^  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
order,  who  with  other  high  ftmctionaries  had  been  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment,  was  burned  (March  19, 1814)  because  he  publicly  denied  cer- 
tain confessions  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  him.  (c)  The  people  looked 
upon  his  death  as  that  of  a  martyr,  and  upon  that  of  the  king  and  of  the 
pope,  which  speedily  followed  it,  as  special  citations  to  the  bar  of  God.  The 
fate  of  the  expiring  order  in  the  several  countries  where  it  prevailed  was 
different,  according  to  the  justice  or  favor  shown  toward  it  by  the  princes 
and  bishops,  and  the  courage  and  unanimity  exhibited  by  the  knights  them- 
selves. Except  in  France,  they  generally  were  permitted  to  ei:goy  life,  lib- 
erty, and  a  competent  support  during  life.  The  memory  of  the  sainted 
Molay,  and  a  hope  that  the  ruined  Temple  would  in  some  future  day  be  re- 
stored, was  eecretly  spread  abroad  among  the  people. — ^The  Knights  of  St. 
John,  deprived  of  Ptolemais  by  the  Saracens^  settled  in  Cyprus,  but  having 
conquered  Bhodes  (1810),  they  afterwards  made  it  the  priiuiipal  seat  of  their 
order.  The  tragical  fate  of  the  Templars,  in  whose  guilt  they  had  partici- 
pated and  whose  rivals  they  had  been,  was  not  beheld  by  them  in  vain.  As 
they  were  generally  connected  with  the  nobility  of  Europe,  and  possessed 

a)  meolai  1L  d.  BesebnldlgoDgeD,  weldw  dem  T.  O.  gemncht  word«n.  BrL  17S9L  On  th«  other 
Bide :  Eerdsr^  In  the  Moronr.  March,  1T88L  Jf&nter  in  Henke's  N.  Mag.  vol  Y.  p.  SSlsa.  Bammer^ 
My»teritim  Baphometis  revelatani.  (Fondgrnbi.  d.  Otl  IStS.  vol  YL  pt  1)  Raynouard  In  the 
Joora.  dea  Barana,  Man,  A?r.  ISIA.  Biblioth.  nnlT.  toL  X  p.  827.  XL  p.  8. 

V)  JfAfMi  VOL  XXY.  p.  889. 

e)  VUtani  YIII,  93.  Contln.  Chran.  Gu%^,  as  Kangta  In  D'Achery  SpidL  toL  IIL  in  87.  JZtfy- 
fwuard  L  e.  p.  SOSaa. 
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great  power  on  the  sea,  their  order  hecame  a  fbrmidahle  hulwark  of  Chris- 
tendom against  the  Tnrks. 


OHAP.  IV.— ECCLESIA8TI0AL  LITERATURE. 

§  277.    SchoUuticum,    Second  Period,    IZth  Century.     Cant,  from  §  218. 

Paris  now  gave  unequivocal  evidence  that  it  had-  become  the  principal 
seat  of  a  scholasticism  which  developed  its  maturity  in  intimate  connection 
with  academic  life.  The  Physics,  the  Metaphysics,  and  the  Ethics  of  Aris- 
totle were  introdaced  by  the  Arabians,  and  even  Thomas  made  use  of  a 
translation  from  the  original  Greek,  (a)  The  hierarchy  were  indeed  jealous 
of  the  ascendency  of  a  heathen  philosopher,  and  attempted  (after  1210)  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  the  whole,  or  at  least  of  a  part  of  his  writings,  but  even 
the  power  of  the  Ohurch  was  ineffectual  against  a  prevalent  intellectual  ten- 
dency of  the  age.  Through  the  influence  of  the  mendicant  friars  especially^ 
this  philosopher  was  regarded  as  the  harbinger  of  Christ,  and  the  representa- 
tive of  all  natural  science,  in  accordance  with  whose  principles  the  eternal 
truth  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  may  be  proved,  and  a  systematic  con- 
nection between  them  may  be  established,  (b)  But  the  spirit  of  the  Church 
was  as  powerful  as  a  philosophy  which  was  obliged  to  direct  its  energies 
wherever  the  highest  intellectual  interest  existed.  The  Franciscan  Alexan- 
der of  jETaZes,  a  master  of  theology  in  Paris  (Doctor  irrefhigibilis,  d.  1246),  by 
his  acute  analysis  of  all  possible  questions,  already  indicated  what  was  to  be 
the  next  form  philosophy  would  assume,  and  at  the  same  time  showed  by  his 
practical  ecclesiastical  tendencies  the  peculiar  character  which  it  then  pos- 
sessed, (c)  The  littie  Dominican  Alberttis  of  BoUst&dt  (d.  1280),  in  the  midst 
of  his  various  academic  and  ecclesiastical  engagements,  made  a  collection  of 
all  the  knowledge  of  his  age.  From  the  Arabians  he  derived  a  knowledge 
of  nature  and  of  its  mysteries,  (d)  By  his  history  of  the  Winter  Garden  and 
of  the  Speaking  Head,  he  obtained  the  reputation  of  being  a  wizard  and  a 
man  of  the  people,  (e)  and  from  his  relation  to  his  still  greater  pupU,  the 
saint,  he  received  the  appellation  of  the  Great.  The  Dominican  Thomas 
(Count)  of  Aquino  (d.  1274),  who  taught  in  Cologne,  P^ris,  Rome,  and  other 
cities  of  Italy  (Doctor  angelicus),  and  who  refused  the  office  of  archbishop  of 
Naples,  his  native  country,  may  be  regarded  as  the  highest  point  of  Scholas- 
ticism. Subtie  and  profound,  ftdl  of  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  as  well  as  of  philosophy,  he  made  a  powerful  effort  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Augustine.    The  order  to  which 

a)  Jourdain,  (p.  287.)  p.  40a&  18088. 

h)  Jbnrdain^  p.  198s&  SiUaeue  vol  IIL  pi  81.  140fla.  I/ittnoivM,  de  tuIa  Arlstot  in  Acad. 
Par.  fbrtono.  Par.  1609.  ^e&.J.JT.ah  Eltwieh,  Vlt  1720.  Acta  PhUoeophor.  HaL  172a  Bt  XL  p. 
71«.  BL  XV.  p.  869. 

c)  Snmma  univ.  Theol  in  L  IV.  Bentt  Yen.  1475.  CoL  1622.  4  voIal  t 

d)  After  the  Commentaries  upon  Aristotle  and  Lombardaa,  oonsaU  Snmma  Theol,  physic  and 
astrol  -writings,  Opp^  ed.  P.  Jammy^  Lugd..l651.  21  vols.  t—RudcL  KoviomagetitU  de  vita  Alk 
MagnL  Col  1490.  C 

0)  Gdrrea:  teilt  Yo.ksbUcb.  p.  2788.    Yolks-  a.  Melsterlleder.  Ileldelb.  1S17.  p.  208s8. 
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he  belonged  has  been  acoostomed  to  regard  his  Snmma  as  the  most  perfect 
development  of  Christian  science,  and  even  the  Church,  after  some  hesitation, 
finally  received  it  as  a  work  in  which  Christ  himself  might  find  pleasure.  (/) 

§  278.    Scholasticism.     Third  Period.    lUh  and  15th  Centuries. 

When  the  highest  intellectual  energies  had  been  exerted  to  harmonize  the 
two  great  authorities  of  the  age,  the  only  alternative  for  science  in  its  pro- 
gress, was  to  direct  its  attention  to  the  differences  which  existed  between 
them.  But  this  struggle  with  the  internal  and  external  power  of  the  Church 
was  manifested  in  a  play  of  bold  questions  which  exceeded  the  proper 
province  of  theology,  and  although  they  were  all  so  decided  as  not  to  con- 
flict with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  in  the  mere  proposal  of  them  intelleo- 
tual  freedom  was  preserved,  and  an  obscure  dissatisfaction  was  shown  toward 
the  limitations  imposed  upon  it.  The  remark  that  a  principle  might  be  true 
in  philosophy  and  yet  be  false  in  theology,  betrays  the  doubt  which  Scholas- 
ticism felt  with  respect  to  its  own  ultimate  tendencies.  The  leaders  of  this 
school  generally  came  from  those  orders  which  were  most  prone  to  disagree 
with  the  Church.  Duns  Scottis^  a  teacher  in  Oxford,  Paris,  and  Cologne 
(Doctor  Bubtilis,  d.  1308),  recognized  man  as  an  individual  created  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  consequently  in  his  original  condition  pure  and  free,  but 
limited  by  his  connection  with  the  world,  and  capable  of  redemption,  so  as 
to  possess  a  true  divine  intuition  only  by  the  power  of  the  Church,  (a) 
William  of  Ocearn^  a  teacher  in  Paris  (venerabilis  inceptor),  after  1822  the 
provincial  of  the  Franciscan  order  in  England,  and  after  1828  a  resident  at 
the  court  of  Louis  (p.  299,  d.  1847),  wielded  the  sword  of  a  free  spirit  not 
only  in  his  doctrine  but  in  his  life.  He  however  knew  no  other  way  to  res- 
cue the  absolute  doctrines  of  the  Church  but  by  asserting,  in  accordance  with 
a  new  form  of  Nominalism,  the  subjective  conditions  under  which  all  human 
knowledge  must  be  placed.  (5)  The  old  controversy  respecting  Nominalism 
was  consequently  revived,  and  although  Louis  XI.  had  proscribed  (1478)  it  as 
dangerous,  and  with  a  similar  stretch  of  arbitrary  power  had  subsequentiy 
(1481)  (c)  invited  a  free  discussion  of  it,  victory  now  preponderated  in  its 
favor.  The  Franciscans,  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  opposing  the  mys- 
terious subUety  of  their  Scotus  to  the  sdntiy  authority  of  Thomas,  now 
resolved  to  follow  none  but  him.  The  controversies  respecting  the  proper 
limits  of  human  freedom,  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  and  the  dnlessness  of 
Mary,  we^e  only  subordinate  elements  in  the  intricate  confiict  in  which  the 
Thomists  and  the  Seotisis^  the  Realists  and  the  Nominalists^  proved  the  full 


/)  Comm.  in  1.  IT.  Sententiaram.  Snmma  Theol.  in  8  P.  (8  volSb  Ineomplete,  snpplled  bj  SnppL 
e  Comm.  in  4  I  Sentt)  Comment  Q.  BQcher  d.  Arlst  n.  d.  h.  Schrlft,  apolog.  a.  asket  Scbrr.  0pp. 
Horn.  1670. 17  vols,  t  and  often.  Vcn.  174588.  28  vols.  A.— Acta  SS.  Mart  vol.  L  p^  «5.  Tovnm^ 
Vie  de  S.  Thomas.  Par.  1787. 4.  Bern,  ds  RubeU  de  goatis  et  Scrr.  S.  Tbomaei  Yen.  1700.  t  KUng 
ii.  d.  Thool.  d.  Tbom.  {8«ngUr't  reL  Zeitschr.  1888.  vol.  III.  H.  1.)  H.  IToeiiU,  Thorn,  n.  &  ZelL 
Angsb.  1846.    [Art  in  Kitto'a  Journal  of  Bib.  Lit  voL  I.  p.  1.] 

a)  Qnaestionea  in  1.  IV.  Sentt  Qnestt.  qaodlibefales  XL  0pp.  ed.  Wadding,  Lngd.  168088. 18  Th. 
t'—F.  B.  Albargani  Eeeolotio  doctr.  Seotteae.  Lngd.  1643.  Baumgarten-CruslWy  de  TbeoL  Sootl 
Jen.  1626.  4L 

&)  Qnaeatlonea  saper  1.  IV.  Sentt  Centiloqoiam  theol.  Lngd.  149&  f. 

c)  Svkteut  Tb.  V.  p^  706sflL    Comp.  UUmannt  WesaeL  p.  82788^ 
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power  of  their  inteUectiul  and  gpiritnal  weapons,  (d)  The  Bystematio  char- 
acter of  Scholasticism  became  much  relaxed  in  snch  polemic  engagements, 
and  in  the  conflicts  of  the  schools  it  lost  its  religions  earnestness.  Its  decline 
had  already  commenced  when  it  refused  its  oonntenanoe  to  the  new  form  in 
which  science  now  made  its  appearance.  It  had,  however,  aroused  men  to 
freedom  of  thought,  given  a  rigidly  scientific  form  to  the  doctrines  of  faith, 
and  presented  the  trae  questions  on  which  philosophy  shonld  be  employed. 
It  had  therefore  fiQfilled  its  destiny  by  giving  a  definite  form  to  the  existing 
materials.  Gdbriei  Biel  (d.  1495)  is  usually  mentioned  as  the  last  of  the 
Bcholastics.  He  was  the  faithful  counsellor  of  Count  Eberhard  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  high  school  of  Tubingen  (1477),  and  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  Occam  in  a  liberal  opporition  to  the  papacy.  He  was  also  much 
engaged  in  making  known  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  but  he  was  of  a  modest 
spirit,  and  inclined  to  favor  a  scriptural  and  practical  Chiistianity.  (e) 

§  279.    Mystieism.    Second  Period.     Cont.  from  §  219. 

Arnold^  Lobon  d.  Glaablgen.  IlaL  1701.  Amoldi  Hist  et  descr.  TbeoL  mysUeae.  Frc£  1702.  pu 
29288.  D4  Wau,  chr.  SlttenL  BrL  1621.  vol  IL  H.  2.  pi  220Ba.  CK  Schmidt^  Easai  sar  lea  MysUqnos 
da  qoatorzldmo  si^e.  Strasb.  1884. 4^  UUmann^  Sefoimatoran  vor  d.  Be£  toL  IL  p.  125fl&  F. 
GaUe,  Oelsa  Stimmen  a.  d.  MA.  Hal.  1841.—^.  Jyeifsr,  dentsehe  Mystiker  d.  14  Jabrh.  Lpc  184& 
yoL  L  (the  leas  important) 

The  course  of  Scholasticism  was  always  completed  by  the  prevalence  of 
Mysticism.  It  was  not,  however,  until  it  had  become  much  degenerated  in 
the  vrranglings  of  the  schools,  that  new  advocates  began  to  arise,  who  es- 
caped from  the  tumult  of  the  buyers  and  sellers  to  find  a  refuge  in  the  inner 
sanctuary,  and  now  defended  the  cause  of  Christian  feeling  principally  in  the 
German  language,  and  with  a  German  spirit.  There  were  two  tendencies 
distinguishable  among  them,  although  they  are  often  blended  together.  The 
first  was  a  class  of  persons  addicted  to  speculative  reveries,  and  may  be 
traced  back  to  Erigena,  Dionysius,  and  the  New  Platonists.  They  described 
the  extinction  of  all  selfishness  and  the  perfection  of  holy  love  as  an  absorp- 
tion of  the  soul  in  God,  and  more  or  less  consciously  interpreted  ecclesiastical 
dogmas  simply  as  allegories.  And  yet  so  strong  were  their  moral  and  eccle- 
siastical tendencies,  that  this  was  always  connected  with  a  recognition  of  a 
creation,  and  of  the  historical  son  of  God.  Master  Eekard  alone,  the  pro- 
vincial of  the  Dominicans  at  Cologne,  by  his  feeling  of  nearness  and  ardent 
love  to  €k>d,  attained  such  a  giddy  height  that  he  lost  all  consciousness  of 
the  distinction  between  Grod  and  man,  Christ  and  the  Christian,  good  and 
evil,  and  his  memory  was  attsdnted  by  the  eccledastical  tribunals  (1329).  (a) 
John  Tauler^  a  Dominican  residing  at  Cologne  and  Strasbourg  (Doctor  sub- 

<f)  Arada^  Conteoyersiao  Inter  S.  Tbomam  et  Scotam  super  IT.  L  Sentt  CoL  1620.  4.  JBulaeuSt 
Tb.  lY.  p.  298aflL    Argmitr4  Tb.  L  p.  84288. 

€)  Gollcctorlam  ex  Oocamo  in  1.  IV.  Sentt  ^nh,  1502.  2  yols.)  Brix.  157^  4  yols.  4  Sermm.  de 
Temp.  Tab.  1500. 4.— 2HMem.  de  Scrr.  eoa  a  908u  Mo^eri  Vitaa  Profeos.  Tubing.  Tub.  1718.  4. 
Decas  L    JZ  TT.  BiOj  (pr.  Wenudoff)  de  Oab.  Blcl,  oeleberrlmo  PapiaU  AnUpapiata.  YIt  1719. 4. 

a)  Saynald.  ad  ann.  1829.  N.  70.  Docen,  MlaoelL  i.  Ooacb.  d.  deut  Llterat  yoL  L  p.  ISSaa.  a 
Schmidt,  Metotcr  Eckord.  (Stud.  u.  Erit  1889.  H.  8w)  iR  IfarteMent  Melater  £ck.  Tbe(^  Stndltt. 
Uamb.  1842. 
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£miB  et  illnminatas,  d.  1861),  after  preaching  for  some  time  in  a  spiritual  and 
acceptable  manner,  became  convinced  by  a  layman  (Nicolas  of  Basle)  that  his 
spirit  had  never  been  truly  consecrated  to  God  by  a  complete  death  to  the 
world  and  to  himself.  He  immediately  became,  in  consequence  of  his  utter 
despair  of  himself,  a  most  awakening  preacher  to  others.  In  strange  lan- 
guage he  allured  them  to  seek  for  intellectual  poverty  as  the  true  way  to 
become  like  €k>d,  and  invited  them  to  taste  the  delicious  pleasure  of  com- 
pletely dying  in  God.  (b)  Standing  in  no  need  of  sensible  imagery,  and  set 
at  liberty  by  God  himself,  he  preached  that  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal 
sword  should'  never  be  used  in  the  place  of  one  another^  that  in  the  con- 
flicts between  civil  princes  the  poor  innocent  people  should  not  be  placed 
under  the  curse,  and  that  if  they  were,  the  curse  would  become  a  blessing. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  himself  experienced  the  power  of  such  a  curse,  (c) 
John  RuyfitrofiJo  (Doctor  ecstaticus,  d.  1881),  having  been  long  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  Church,  sought  to  find  a  quiet  retirement  in  the  Augus- 
tinian  convent  of  Gruenthal,  near  Brussels,  in  which  he  recorded  his  thoughts 
in  a  simple  and  monotondus  but  lofty  manner,  under  the  impression  that 
they  were  inspired  by  God.  He  described  the  sacred  frenzy  of  love  as 
merely  a  state  of  transition,  and  the  higher  life  as  a  perpetual  birth  of  the 
Son  and  an  everlasting  efitiaon  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  us.  He  warned 
men  against  spiritual  indolence,  recognized  the  moral  power  of  the  will,  but 
commended  mental  ecstasy  as  the  highest  state  of  existence,  because  in  \t 
man  is  released  from  the  images  and  veils  of  his  own  being,  and  sunk  in  the 
abyss  of  divine  love,  {d)  Even  the  Qerman  Theology  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury expended  its  principal  strength  in  discussing  subjects  relating  to  perfec- 
tion and  its  several  degrees,  the  extinction  of  Adam  and  the  formation  of 
Christ  in  us,  and  the  necessary  processes  of  becoming  human  and  divine. 
These  expressions,  however,  could  readily  have  been  adopted  by  a  simple 
pious  spirit,  as  mere  descriptions  of  that  revelation  of  an  exalted  love  of 
God  out  of  which  they  sprung,  {e)  A  transition  from  this  position  may  be 
noticed  in  the  Dominican  Henry  Sum  (d.  in  Ulm,  1365),  who  was  said  to 
have  been  named  Amandus  by  God  himself.  Even  in  his  youth  he  had  been 
remarkable  for  an  affectionate  spirit,  and  troubled  with  the  sorrows  of  every 
thing  around  him.    He  appears  in  the  character  of  a  Suabian  Minnesinger, 


h)  Nachfolgnng  des  armen  Lebens  Chrlatl,  Murk  d.  Seele,  &  othen.  Lpz.  149S.  Aagstl.  IdOS.  A  often. 
Works  conformed  to  the  present  forme  of  Isngosge,  and  ed.  by  Ceuaeder,  Luz.  1828.  Uncbsoged 
edition  of  tlie  ormen  Lebens  Chrls^  with  Lexicon  TaiileilBniim  by  Sehlotaer^  Frk£  188flL  Ton  d. 
Leiden  una.  Herm.  Balz.  1887.  0pp.  lat  redd.  Suriwt,  CoL  164a  t  Predigten.  Frkil  18S&  8  Tola. 
Prefixed  to  these,  the  history  of  his  eoUTersion  by  himself:  Historle'  des  Ehrw.  d.  Joh.  Tanler.— 
JTeup^lua,  Memoria  TauL  instaur.  Yit  16S8.  4.  OberUn^  de  TanL  dlctione  Tern,  et  myst  Axg 
1786. 4.  C.  Schmidt,  J.  TanL  Hamb.  1841.  nuddbach^  chr.  Blogr.  pi  187sl  [R  Baehrin^^  J.  T 
n.  d.  Frennde  Gottes.  Lps.  1854, 12.] 

e)  Speaklin*8  GoUectaneen  ad  ann.  1860.    Schmidt,  p.  68b8. 

d)  De  omatn  splritnalinm  nvptianim.  Speculam  aet  salntis^  eta  0pp.  e.  Brabantiae  germanieo 
idiom  redd,  lat  par  L.  Surium,  CoL  1666i  t  and  often.  His  Vita  by  a  brother  Dominican  of  the 
next  generation,  rcTised  by  Snrla&  Four  treatises  of  Siisb.  in  Low  Oerm.  (ed.  by  AmtwtUdL) 
Praet  by  UUmann,  Han.  lS4S.—JBnff«lhardt  (p.  240.  a.  b.)  p.  Ittas. 

e)  Tentsche  Theologla,  ed.  by  Luthsr,  Witt  1616u  4  by  GrdL  BrL  1817.  by  F.  L.  KrUgsr, 
Lemgo.  1822L  by  Det^r,  ErL  1827.  by  DroKUr,  8.  Oallen,  1887.  by  VUtanihal^  BerL  1842.  by  i/eif 
fsr  Stnttg.  1861.  oomp.  UUaumn  in  Stud,  tl  Krit  1862.  H.  4 
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but  the  mistresB  of  his  affections,  to  ^hom  he  devoted  himself  in  mysterious 
longings,  and  with  all  the  passion  of  yonth,  was  eternal  Wisdom.  In  pursoit 
of  this  he  tortnred  himself  for  many  years,  nntil  his  nature  became  utterly 
wasted.  He  was  then  fJELVored  by  God  with  still  severer  trials,  in  the  endur- 
ance of  which  he  succeeded  in  attaining  the  tranquillity  of  divine  love,  and 
became  lost  in  that  4ivine  nature  which  is  the  real  essence  of  aU  creatures. 
His  fundamental  doctrine  was,  that  a  passive  human  being  must  be  divested 
of  the  creature,  formed  ane^  in  the  likeness  of  Christ,  and  perfected  in  the 
Deity.  There  was  a  vigorous  moral  spirit  in  his  ardent  love  which  sought  to 
save  every  thing  mined  by  sin  around  him.  (/)  The  other  tendency  of  Mys- 
ticism was  directed  to  the  simple  wants  of  the  heart  and  of  the  people. 
Thomas  (Hamerken)  of  Kempen,  a  canon  of  the  convent  of  Mount  St.  Agnes, 
near  Zwoll  (d.  1471),  in  spite  of  his  zeal  for  monasticiam  and  the  worship  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  by  his  writings  as  well  as  by  his  private  counsels  unoon- 
sdously  led  many  from  the  Roman  Church  to  the  true  Church  of  the  heart, 
by  a  quiet  communion  of  the  soul  with  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  {g)  The  book 
on  the  Imitation  of  (Jhrist,  respecting  the  author  of  which  whole  orders  of 
monks  and  nations  have  contended,  became  a  kind  of  Bible  for  the  people, 
and  in  quiet  contrast  with  the  worship  of  the  saints,  the  formal  life  pursued 
in  the  convents,  and  the  fables  of  the  Itfinorites,  set  forth  the  true  spiritual 
following  of  Jesus  in  the  destruction  of  all  selfishness,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
a  love  which  unconditionally  surrendered  its^  to  God.  (A)  This  branch  of 
Mysticism  had  a  seminary  which  was  maintained  among  the  Brethren  of  the 
oonmion  life. 

§  280.    Excesses  and  Compromises, 

From  what  is  related  of  Toumay^  it  is  evident  that  Scholasticism  had 
the  presumption  to  imagine  that  the  very  existence  of  Christianity  depended 
upon  its  power  and  its  logic,  (a)  Scholasticism  was  accused  of  forgetting  the 
word  of  God  while  contending  about  mere  words,  of  frittering  away  the 
earnestness  of  the  Christian  life  by  its  sophistries,  of  driving  away  animation 
by  its  frigid  learning,  and  of  making  theologians  seem  like  fantastic  vision- 

/)  life  of  H.  Boflo  b7  hhnteHl  BQchlein  t.  d.  ew.  Weisbeft^  aod  other  writtnga.— Leben  n. 
Bcbriften  aecordlng  to  the  old  style  of  writing  and  printing  \>j  JHepmbrodb,  with  Elnl.  v.  Gorret, 
Bfttbb.  1829.  Oppc  latt  red.  SuHut^  CoL  1555k  GelstL  Bl&then.  t.  Snso.  Bonn.  1884.'  C  Schmidt^ 
H.  8cM(k  (Stad.  tL  Krit  184&  H.  4) 

g)  SolUoqula  animM.  Ezerdtla  ipMtaalla.  Hortalaa  roaar.  TalUa  lilionun.  Hoapltale  panpernia. 
Yitae  Beatoram.  Dial.  NoTltioniiiL  Opp.  ed.  SommaUuSt  GoL  1560.  4  and  often.  AoaserL  Schrr. 
Wdm.  1884.  4  toIs.  Bimmfl.  Werko  nebexB.  ▼.  SUbert,  Vienna.  ISSasa  4  vols.  rrnmsL  tnto  Engl. 
Lond.  8  vola,  If.l—ScJMiMj  Th.  a  K.  sent  de  n,  ehr.  ezponltnr.  Gron.  1889.  J2.  Bahring,  Th.  t. 
K.  Bri.  1849. 

A)  De  ImltaUone  Ol  Argent  1479.  oficn  and  In  various  langnages  since  Fdbrie,  BIbL  Died,  et  infl 
Lat  voL  lY.  p.  214SS.  [Imitation  of  C.  new  ed.  Lond.  1849.  8.]— (7.  de  Ortgoty^  Memdre  ear  le 
veritable  anteor  do  rimlUtlon  de  J.  a  revn  p^  le  Cknnte  Lamjuiiiaii^  Par.  1627.  With  app.  by 
Weig%  Snlzb.  1882.  BQbwtt  0«nen,  OerBon  n.  Kempls^  welcber  lat  Yrt  Ao.  Yien.  182a  Q.dt 
Gregory^  de  Imit  Ch.  Aqnae  Bezt  1888.  UUnuuM^  Befbrmatoren.  vol  IL  Sapplevent  J,  B» 
MaUm^  Becborches  snr  le  veritable  antenr.  (acad.  royale  de  Belgiqne^  Bmx.  1848w  4  vols.  XIY.)— Se> 
eondos  tract  de  Imlt  Chr.  ed.  LUbner,  Goet  1843.  Comp.  UUmana^  In  Stud.  n.  Krit  1S4S.  H.  1. 
[and  BaAring^  in  Btnd.  n.  Krit  1850.  H.  &] 

a)  JTot  Paris  ad  ann.  1201.  p^  144.  Bat  oomp.  Hmr,  QandavmtU  L.  de  sorr.  eoe.  &  24 
{Falrric  BlbL  eca  vol.  IL  p.  121.) 
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aries  in  the  eyes  of  other  learned  men.  With  snoh  views,  Genon  and  KicoUu 
of  ClainengU  demanded  that  the  course  of  theological  studies  should  be  re- 
formed, (b)  There  was,  however,  so  mach  of  tmth  on  the  side  of  both 
Scholasticism  and  Mysticism,  that  the  compromise  which  had  been  effected 
between  them  could  not  be  abandoned*  This  compromise  was  attempted 
daring  the  most  flonrishing  period  of  Scholasticism  by  Bonaventura  (John  of 
Fidanza,  Doctor  seraphicns,  d.  1274),  and  during  its  decline  by  Qerson  (John 
Oharlier,  Doctor  Ghristianissimns,  d.  1429),  bnt  it  was  attained  rather  in  their 
personal  lives  than  in  a  scientific  form.  Bonaventnra  strictly  conformed  to 
the  mles  of  Scholasticism,  but  he  has  enlivened  its  most  subtle  definitions 
with  the  ardor  of  his  own  feelings.  His  affectionate  spirit  contemplated 
both  the  internal  and  the  external  life  as  a  mirror  of  the  eternal  reality, 
though  he  was  not  unfrequentiy  invited  to  the  most  extensive  spheres  of  ac- 
tivity in  the  Ohurch.  He  is  one  of  those  exalted  forms  in  which  the  eccle- 
siastical spirit  most  complacentiy  exhibits  its  glories.  We  need  not  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  representatives  both  of  the  Eastern  and  of  the  Western 
Church  minted  their  tears  at  his  tomb,  (c)  From  the  position  of  Mysticism, 
which  he  established  by  psychological  arguments,  and  fortified  by  sound 
logic,  Gerson  carried  on  a  powerful  conflict  in  behalf  of  the  true  peace  of 
the  Church  against  the  extravagances  of  the  hierarchy  and  the  errors  of  su- 
perstition, {d)  Baynumd  de  Sdbwnde^  a  Spaniard,  endeavored  to  effect  (about 
1480)  a  more  perfect  union  of  these  opposite  parties  by  laying  aside  the 
formulas  then  generally  in  use.  ^'Grod  has  bestowed  upon  man  the  book 
of  nature,  in  which  every  creature  is  a  letter  written  by  God.  This 
divine  book  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  can  never  contradict  one  another.  The 
former,  which  is  common  and  open  to  aU,  is  the  primary  source  of  knowl- 
edge, is  intelligible  to  the  laity,  and  cannot  be  perverted  by  heretics.  But 
the  highest  knowledge  is  the  love  of  God,  which  is  the  only  thing  man  con 
truly  call  his  own,  to  be  offered  to  his  Creator."  According  to  this  signifi- 
cant train  of  thought,  it  is  not  very  difiScult  to  construct  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  from  materials  supplied  by  the  book  of  nature,  t.  e.  from  the  internal 
and  external  experience  of  man,  who  needs  not  an  artificial  science,  but  only 
a  higher  illumination.  («) 

V)  OerttmU  Epp^  diue  de  reform.  TheoL  (Oppw  toL  I.  pi  121. 4S.)  ITie.  de  CUmangit  L.  de  stodio 
TbeoL  (ITAehwry,  SplcO.  toL  L  p.  47&) 

e)  Gommenter.  In  lY.  L  Bentt  Breyiloqalam  (ed.  B^kU,  Tub.  1846.)  Oentfloqniam.-^Itinerulnra 
irentls  1&  Beam.  8timttlii&  Inoeadiam  amorii.  0pp.  Jdmu  Sixtt  Y.  emend.  Bom.  1588. 8.  Tb.  £  Yen. 
175108. 18  Th.  4 

d)  After  the  ecdesUstteel  published  wrltlngB,  cspedeUy:  Cknislderationes  de  Th.  mysdca.  0pp. 
ed.  JL  JR  (!«  Piti,  Anto.  170&  5  Th.  t-^Leeuiif^  Easti  sor  b  vie  de  J.  Oen  Par.  1888. 2  Tb.— JTn^r^ 
hardly  de  Oera.  myatloo  P.  IL  ErL  18228. 4.  Eundetihagen  1L  d.  mjst  TheoL  d.  J.  Gere.  Lpc  1884 
(ZeltBchr.  £  hiit  Th.  toL  IY.  St  1.)  IMtmety  fl.  Gen.  myst  TheoL  (Bind.  n.  Krit  188&  H.  2.) 
J<mrdaUiy  doetr.  J.  Gers.  d.  Th.  myst  Par.  1888L    CK  SckmUtt^  EsBei  aor  Jean  Geia.  Btraab.  1889. 

e)  Llbi  oreatoramm  a.  TheoL  natiirali&  Argent  1498.  lAtlniore  atylo  in  oomp.  zed.  a.  J.  Oom& 
nU>,  Amst  1659.  12.  BoUabae.  1852.— 3r<mfoi^fM,  Eaaala  II,  12L  D.  JToM^  d.  nat  TheoL  d.  K.  y 
Bab.  BreaL  184<L  Btnd.  n.  KrIt  1847.  H.  4 
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§  281.     The  so-called  Retital  of  Literature. 

Meinsra^  Lobenftbesohrr.  >  berdbmte  MSnner  a.  d.  z.  d.  TVlederh.  d.  W.  Z&r.  ITdSet.  8  wok. 
Burets  Gesch.  d.  cUsbl  Lit  &  d.  Wied«niiJB.  d.  W.  05tt  1797.  1801. 8  yola  JT.  A,  Erhard^  Gesch. 
d.  Wledenuf  blfih.  wi&  Blldnng  yorn.  In  DeatsebL  Ha^b.  1827-89.  8  TOI0.  F.  Kraneri  Kar.  d« 
bnmanitads  stndlor.  ZV.  et  XVL  8.  in  Germ,  orlglna  et  Indole^  Hiaen.  184&  4.  Edittona  of  tbt 
modern  Clasaioa  and  their  Commentariea  in  Ehert,  \IL  ffaUam,  Int  to  the  lit  of  £nr.  in  tbe  15. 
16.  and  17.  Centt  Chap.  I.  &  XL  Lond.  1842.  New  York.  1847.  Ji  BeHtiffton^  Lit  Hist  of  the  Mid. 
Ages.  Lond.  184(1.  &  de  SUmondi^  H.  of  lit  in  the  Sonth  of  Ear.  tranaL  by  JSoaco^  New  York. 
1827.  2  TOia.  a] 

A  scientific  education  had  been  extensively  secured  and  diffused  by  means 
of  the  Universities.  These  were  sometimes  devoted  only  to  a  single  depart- 
ment of  science,  and  at  other  times  embraced  faculties  for  all  the  sciences. 
They  had  generally  been  ibunded  by  the  princes,  or  the  cities  in  whose  neigh- 
borhood they  were,  and  especially  in  Germany  they  were  all  conformed  to 
the  model  of  that  of  Paris.  The  first  of  these  was  established  at  Prague 
(1848),  and  the  last  at  Wittenberg  (1502).  But  they  were  dependent  for  all 
tlieir  privileges  upon  the  papal  see,  and  very  readily  settled  down  in  the 
comfortable  routine  of  traditionary  learning.  The  scicntifio  spirit  then 
awakened  received  only  indirect  encouragement  from  these  institutions. 
The  Franciscan  Roger  Bacon  (Doctor  mirabilis,  d.  1294)  pointed  out  the 
defects  of  a  barren  knowledge  of  Scholasticism,  and  in  the  character  of  a 
prophet  of  worldly  science,  with  genial  energy  and  multiplied  experiments 
penetrated  thoroughly  into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  whose  arrangements  he 
recognized  in  every  thing,  (a)  Dante  AligJiieri  (d.  1821  in  exile  at  Ravenna), 
in  his  Divine  Oomedy,  effected  a  reconciliation  of  the  claims  of  love  and  reli- 
gion, and  as  in  a  General  Judgment  of  sacred  poesy  gave  an  allegorical  repre- 
sentation not  only  of  the  state  of  the  human  mind  and  of  his  age,  but  of  the 
history  of  the  world.  With  the  boldness  of  a  Ghibelline,  in  whose  eyes  the 
universal  authority  of  the  empire  was  as  truly  instituted  by  God,  and  was  as 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  world  as  the  papacy  itself,  he  denounced  the 
abuses  of  the  hierarchy,  and  on  his  own  authority  canonized  or  consigned  to 
perdition  whom  he  pleased.  A  friend  of  Virgil,  he  was  no  less  an  admirer 
of  St.  Thomas,  an  enthusiast  for  ecclesiastical  doctrines,  and  the  first-born 
son  of  the  Church  among  the  poets,  (b)  This  great  work  of  modern  genius, 
which  he  composed  in  the  language  of  the  people,  but  with  a  perfection 
worthy  of  the  best  of  the  ancient  writers,  awakened  a  spirit  which  could 
appreciate  and  confide  in  those  writers  also.  The  age  was  in  fact  now  fblly 
prepared  for  a  revival  of  the  great  works  of  antiquity.  Although  the 
classics,  especially  the  Roman,  had  never  been  entirdy  forgotten,  the  true 
spirit  which  pervaded  them  had  not  been  perceived,  and  the  language  in 

a)  Opua  mi^ns  C1260i)  ed.  Sam.  Jebl^  Lond.  1788.  t  comp^  SammL  merkw.  Lebensbeachir.  HaL 
1757.  yoL  IV.  p.  61688. 

V)  Comp.  DanUs  Epp.  c.  notia  ed.  C  WUte^  Patar.  1827.  JSaumgart&n'Crueiut  de  Bantia  doc- 
jlna  theoL  (0pp.  p.  82788.)  Otanam,  Dante  et  la  pbiL  eath.  an  18  ai&clei  Par.- 1889.  MOnat  1841 
Z.  E,  Amdt,  de  Dante  scritpore  GhibeUino.  Bon.  134&  Schrr.  of  Schlo$9er,  1684  u.  1880.  WiUe, 
1881.  Btano  in  d.  Encykl.  yoL  XXIIL  PhilaletKst  (John,  Dnke  of  Saxony),  18899a.  Giaehd, 
Artaud,  1842.  F,  JT.  Wegde,  Dante^a  Leben  n.  Werke,  knltnrgeach.  Jena.  1802.  \achUgeL^  Hiat.  of 
Lit  Kew  York.  1844.  K  SUblfing$,  Llyea  of  the  ItaL  Poetn  Lond.  1882. 8  yola.  &  a  BaXb9,  Llf« 
and  Timea  of  Dante,  fh>m  the  ItaL  bj  Bunbury^  Lond.  1851. 2  yola.  &] 
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which  they  were  written  had  hecome  quite  destroyed.  Petrarch  (d.  1874} 
was  the  first  who  tamed  with  a  coDgenial  spirit  to  the  ancient  authors,  and 
even  if  his  imitations  be  regarded  as  unsnccessfol,  he  was  certainly  trained 
by  them  until  he  became  a  general  spokesman  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  of 
the  human  heart,  (e)  Boccaccio  (d.  1375)  labored  in  the  same  field,  and 
brought  back  to  Western  Europe  the  gods  of  ancient  Greece.  He  was  pub- 
licly appointed  to  expound  the  writings  of  Dante,  wrote  the  first  polished 
prose  in  the  language  of  the  people,  and  wfjs  allowed  to  exercise  his  wit  at 
the  expense  of  the  monks,  of  good  morals,  and  probably  also  of  Ohristitfnity 
itself,  (d)  A  knowledge  of  Qrecian  antiquity  had  beeif  introduced,  especially 
after  the  Synod  of  Florence  (1489),  by  large  numbers  of  Greeks,  who  as 
deputies  or  fugitiyes  became  scattered  in  all  parts  of  Italy.  These  were  gen- 
erally persons  of  only  moderate  talents,  but  they  brought  with  them  the 
inheritance  which  a  refined  antiquity  had  bequeathed  to  them  in  living  tra- 
ditions, and  they  were  therefore  received  in  the  halls  of  the  Medici  and  of 
the  Vatican  as  if  they  had  been  apostles.  The  wealth  which  had  been  pre- 
served at  home  was  now  also  brought  to  light,  the  convents  opened  their 
graves,  and  the  resurrection  of  classical  antiquity  was  now  regarded  as  a 
national  affair  by  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  as  a  solemn  festival  in  honor  of  the 
great  ancestral  worlds  whose  fragments  were  recognized  not  only  under  the 
rubbish  of  centuries  and  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius,  but  even  in  the  customs  and 
dispositions  of  the  people.  To  study  these  sacred  relics  of  heathenism,  the 
youth  of  the  Western  world,  with  the  Germans  and  Hungarians  in  the  van, 
now  went  on  pilgrimages  across  the  Alps  (after  1450).  The  infiuence  of  this 
upon  theological  studies  may  be  observed  in  the  life  of  the  Boman  Laurentivs 
Valla  (d.  1457),  who  first  developed  the  laws  of  a  true  Latiuity,  and  was 
induced  by  the  artistic  refinement  which  it  produced,  decidedly  to  pronounce 
the  scholastic  style  absurd,  by  the  philolo^cal  knowledge  it  afforded  to  ex- 
plain and  illustrate  the  original  text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  by  the  his- 
torical criticism  it  fostered  to  give  Judgment  against  the  fables  of  the  hier- 
archy, (e)  The  monks  whom  he  derided  invoked  against  him  the  power  of 
the  inquisition,  but  his  fhme  was  too  great  and  he  was  too  highly  esteemed 
by  the  nobility  of  Italy  to  be  reached  by  that  court,  and  he  was  silenced  only 
by  papal  confidence  and  favors.  In  fact  the  papal  court  was  by  no  means 
displeased  with  thesb  efforts,  the  serious  consequences  of  which  it  did  not 
anticipate.  The  bishops  beyond  the  Alps  knew  but  little  about  them,  and 
Scholasticism  could  no  longer  present  to  them  any  considerable  resistance. 
The  mendicant  friars,  who  were  attacked  with  the  greatest  severity,  and 
whose  ignorance  rendered  them  the  most  suspicious,  were  the  only  class 
which,  eepecially  in  Germany,  were  bold  enough  to  accuse  the  new  literary 

^^'m^^  »  I  ■         —      IM    ■   I     ■  ■   ■     ■  ■■■■■'  ■■»■■■  ■  I    ■■        ■     »  -■■■■»     II  ■!■■ 

o)  AMca  EptBtoUM  (Oppw  Baa,  1554  1581.  Lngd.  160t  S  Tola,  t)  Sonnettl,  Ganionl,  Trionfi.— C 
F,  JfsnuHO,  Fnnc.  P«tr.  Lpi.  1818.  [T,  CampMU^  Life  of  P.  Lond.  2  to1&  WoikuUmy  Life  of  P 
tnnsl.  ftom  the  ItaL  Lond.  Sva    JTrt.  Ihbatm,  Life  of  P.  from  the  French.  Phllad.  1317.  8.] 

<0  "De  genealogla  Beor.  L  XV.  Baa.  1588. 1  Deoamerone.  [Deoam.  transL  in  Engl.  4  vols.  12 
Lond.  1822.] 

«)  ElegantJanim  latinaa  llngnae  L  VL  DIalectice  L  UL  Annott  In  N.  T.  (ed.  Eratmw^  Par. 
1606i  t  rep.  RtitiM^  Amat  1681.)  De  ementita  Conatantlnl  donatione.  (0pp.  Baa.  1510.  154a  ly- 
D.  h.  Oerlcht  n.  L.  Valla.  (PauiiM,  Beitr.  s.  K.  n.  Bef.  Oeaoh.  Brem.  1887.  p.  SlSss.) 
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improvements  of  heresy  on  aoconnt  of  their  heathenish  and  schumatioal  ori- 
gin. The  Ghibelline  party  in  Italy  was  distinguished  for  the  interest  which 
in  various  ways  it  showed  in  pagan  antiquity.  The  new  school  of  Peript^' 
tetics,  in  opposition  to  the  scholastic  Aristotle,  declared  that  the  theory  of 
the  universe  maintained  hy  the  ancient  Greeks  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  philo- 
sophical truth,  and  Fomponazzo  (d.  1526),  like  a  modem  Prometheus,  ven- 
tured openly  to  declare  his  conviction  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was 
according  to  philosophical  principles  more  than  douhtful,  although  it  might 
be  conceded  as  a  theological  truth  to  a  Ohurch  which  could  not  dispense 
with  it.  (/)  The  Platonic  Academy^  in  the  gardens  of  the  Medici,  defended 
only  a  few  of  the  religious  ideas  peculiar  to  Christianity,  {g)  There  was  a 
kind  of  superstition  which  in  some  places  made  a  boast  of  its  attachment  to 
heathenism,  and  the  language  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  had  been  used  in  the 
ancient  Church,  was  now  exchanged  for  some  delicate  flourishes  of  a  pagan 
Latinity.  (h)  Infidelity  and  superstition  were  arrayed  boldly  and  distinctly 
in  opposition  to  each  other.  In  Gerpoiany,  it  is  true,  the  disposition  to  en- 
gage in  classical  studies  ori^nated  in  the  school  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  in 
general  it  preserved  the  Christian  seriousness  of  this  source,  (t)  But  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  new  studies,  those  qualities  of  the  mind  which  have 
most  to  do  with  the  world  obtained  the  ascendency  in  the  hearts  of  such  as 
were  devoted  to  them,  and  the  common  people  seized  upon  them  as  though 
they  constituted  a  general  education  of  the  whole  individual  man  (Humanis- 
mus).  The  consequence  was  that  a  mental  revolution  was  commenced, 
which  in  its  essential  character  was  properly  named  a  restoration  of  the 
Sciences.  At  the  same  time  the  great  ocean  which  surrounded  the  world 
was  crossed,  and  a  heaven  began  to  rise  before  them,  in  which  the  earth, 
hitherto  .regarded  as  an  immovable  empire  in  the  centre,  modestly  assumed 
its  proper  position,  {h)  Now  also  Mdchiaoelli  (d.  1530)  revived  the  ancient 
doctrine,  that  while  religion  was  of  vast  importance  for  its  salutary  influence 
upon  the  state,  the  highest  political  objects  might  nevertheless  be  attained 
without  the  aid  of  the  Church  or  of  Christianity.  (Q  Thus  was  formed  inde- 
pendently of  the  hierarchy  an  intellectual  power  which  had  detected  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Church,  and  had  lost  a  sincere  faith  in  its  assumption  that  no 
one  could  be  saved  except  by  its  offices.  Through  the  discovery  and  preva- 
lence of  the  art  of  printing  (about  1440),  which  was  almost  equivalent  to  a 
new  gift  of  tongues,  this  power  became  absolutely  indestructible  and  irre- 
sistible. 

/)  P€lH  P&mpanatU  L.  d«  immortalitate  anlmae.  Bon.  l5l^^C<me.  Later,  a.  ISIB,  iffardiOn 
vol.  IX.  p.  1U9B.) 

g)  R09C06,  Lorenzo  de  Medld.  [Lond.  184C  1  r.  in  Bobn's  Stand.  lib.  and  Pbilad.  9  y.  8.] 
SUvetlriffy  Oeacb.  de  Plat  Acad,  za  Flor.  Gdtt  1818. 

A)  In  Pauli  IL  Vita  PlaUna,  p.  eOSs.  Cantuaiut  p.  TSs.  Quirinut  p.  Asa.  JSramni  L  XXVL 
E^  SL—WalchU  Hist  crlt  Lat  lingnae  o.  18.  n.  a  Bof/U  nnder  Bemba  BmJbs  on  YlUen.  pt. 
4699S.    Ptper,  Mythol.  d.  chr.  Eunst  vol  L  p.  STta.    [Banke^  Hist  of  tbe  Fopea.  yoL  L  p.  T9a.] 

0  JMners  toL  IL  SOSaa.  after  B&vU  DaventrU  ffloatrata.  Logd.  166L  4 

k)  G.  L.  SchuUe,  Aatroaomia  per  Copemicnm  inataniataTeUgloniB  et  pietatSa  ohr.  per.  Latb.  re- 
porgatae  egregla  a^^atrix.  Badiaa.  1880^ 

I)  Diseoral  aopra  U  prima  Dee.  di  T.  Liyfa  IL  Principe.  Btoria  Fiorentinak— iSbAlMtai*  In  bla 
Zcltscbr.  f.  Oeeh.  n.  Lit  vol  Y.  p.  4858a.  [MacklawlWs  Hiat  of  Flor.  tbe  Prinee  and  otber  woiki 
transl  into  Engl,  in  Bobn^s  Stand.  Lib.  Lend.  1847.] 
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§  282.    John  JSeuehlin.    145&-1522. 

J.  K  MaiWf  TIta  BenchL  Dnrlacl  1687.  MHnen  vol  L  pi  44s8.  K  Th.  Mayerhoff,  B«iiob.  il 
■.  Zett.  BrL  1880.    Erhard  toL  II.  p.  14788.    {Barham^  Seuchlin's  Life  and  Times.  Lond.  12ma] 

BeuehUn  (Oapnio),  who  had  been  educated  in  the  stndy  of  the  Classics, 
and  was  a  leader  of  the  Hnmanists,  came  originally  from  Pforzheim.  At 
first  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Jewish  literature,  expecting  to  find 
the  mysterious  wisdom  which  had  been  promised  there.  Though  disap- 
pointed in  this,  he  obtained  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  which  he  succeeded  in 
fliffnaing  through  the  Ohurch,  and  applied  to  the  exposition  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament (a)  From  a  soientifio  spirit  as  well  as  from  private  inclination  he 
disapproved  of  the  proposition  urged  by  Pfefferkom^  a  converted  Jew,  to 
commit  all  the  Babbinical  books  to  the  fiames,  at  least  so  far  as  they  did  not 
blaspheme  Christ.  This  was  construed  by  the  inquisitor  Hogstraten^  who 
then  presided  over  the  Dominicans  at  Cologne,  as  evidence  that  he  was 
secretly  a  convert  to  Judaism.  In  the  eyes  of  such  a  man  the  Greek  language 
was  the  mother  of  fdl  heresies,  and  the  study  of  Hebrew  was  an  imquestionable 
apostasy  to  Judaism.  Standing  in  the  independent  position  of  an  advocate  of 
princes  and  cities,  Reuchlin  assailed  the  theological  barbarism  of  the  Domini- 
cans with  every  kind  of  intellectual  weapons,  to  which  the  inquisitorial 
Judges  had  nothing  to  oppose  but  cries  for  his  condemnation,  (h)  The  whole 
German  people  were  witnesses  of  this  ecclesiastical  feud,  and  a  learned  class 
of  spirited  youth  under  the  banner  of  Ulrich  of  Jffutten^  openly  declared 
themselves  on  the  side  of  Reuchlin.  From  the  circle  thus  formed  proceeded 
the  Letters  of  Obscure  Men^  (c)  in  which  the  extreme  stupidity  of  the  mendi- 
cant friars,  their  general  immorality,  and  their  loud  outcries  respecting  the 
heresies  of  the  Humanists,  together  with  their  own  dog-Latin,  is  described  so 
naturally  and  truthfully  that  the  Dominicans  themselves  joined  in  circulat- 
ing the  book,  though  they  afterwards  hurled  their  anathemas  against  it  in 
vain.  The  controversy  was  at  last  brought  before  the  pope  himself,  and  de- 
cided in  favor  of  Reuchlin.  The  Dominicans  made  every  effort  to  obtain  a 
reversal  of  this  decision,  and  the  papal  court  was  not  altogether  indifferent 
to  the  threatenings  and  briberies  they  made  use  of,  but  on  the  other  hand^ 
Reuchlin  was  sustained  by  the  whole  influence  of  the  emperor  and  the  em- 
pire. The  party  at  Cologne  were  finally  compelled  by  the  sword  of  Francis 
of  Sichingen  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  suit  (1520).  The  amount  of 
these  was  only  a  hundred  and  eleven  gold-florins,  but  the  mendicant  friars 
were  themselves  overwhelmed  with  ridicule,  their  cause  was  utterly  ruined 
in  the  estimation  of  intelligent  persons,  and  Germany  had  now  proclaimed 
.x>  the  world  where  she  would  stand  in  the  decisive  struggle  which  was  ap- 
proaching. 

a)  De  verbo  miiifloo  L  III.  Tnb.  1514.  t  De  arte  eabbalistlca  L  IIL  Hag.  1517.  t— De  radiixien- 
tl8  bebr.  Pborcae.  15(HL  t  Baa.  1578.  t  De  accentibaa  ot  orthogr.  llngaae  hebr.  Uag.  1518.  t-^Epp. 
Hag.  1514. 1619.  4. 

h)  R.  Batbscl:^  ob  man  deu  Jnden  aOe  ibre  BQcber  nebmen  and  verbronnen  soil.  1510.  P/efirk, 
HandapiegeL  1511.  B.  AugensplegeL  1511.  Defenslo  salomniatorea  &  CoIontonseB.  1518.  bealdca  otber 
orig.  dooe.  ii;  Bdrdi,  Hist.  Liter.  Bef.  P.  II. 

c)  Epp^  obecnromm  virornm.  L  L  Hagen.  1518.  I II.  Bas.  1517.  and  often,  den.  ed.  JM^rnitrndf 
Hann.  1827.  8  Tb.  edit,  and  ezpL  by  M&noh,  Lpz.  1827.-27.  ab  lltUten^  Triampbna  Capnlon.  15I& 
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§  288.    Desideritu  Erasmus.    1465-1586. 

Opp.  ed.  Clerieui,  Lngd.  ITOSsai  11  vols,  t  Coinp.  VlUe  Ensmi  by  himself  in  Cleric  vol  1 
J.  Is  Clere,  BibL  cboisie,  toL  Y.  p.  ISSsai  vol  TI.  p.  Tas.  Jortin,  Life  of  £.  Lond.  1756.  Burignin 
Vlo  d'E.  Par.  1767.  Ueben.  v.  Xslch  m.  Zos.  v.  JTenJbs  Hal  n.  Ulm.  17S2.  S  vola.  (Heas)  K.  9.  lioUerdU 
Zar.  1790.  2  voK  Ad.  MiiUer,  Leb.  d.  R  v.  B.  Hmb.  18SS.  oomp.  UUmann  in  d.  Stud.  d.  Kiit  1S29L 
H.  1.    [^ut^ar,  Life  of  £.  Lond.  Sva    ZT^u^J^ni,  Hist  of  Bel  vol  L  p.  llSaa.] 

Among  those  engaged  in  promoting  the  literary  improvement  of  this 
period  no  one  was  more  prominent  than  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam.  He  was 
the  offspring  of  a  faithful  ooimection,  hnt  one  which  never  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  Ohnrch  fettered  by  monastic  pr^ndices.  He  was  for  some  time  a 
pnpil  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Ufe  at  Deventer,  and  afterwards  a 
monk  at  Stein  (I486).  When  he  lacked  courage  to  refuse  the  monastic  vows 
he  was  released  from  them  (about  1490)  by  the  Bishop  of  Gambray,  who  was 
anzions  to  torn  his  classical  education  to  a  better  account.  Several  years 
w^e  then  spent  in  journeys  for  literary  purposes  in  France,  England,  and 
Italy,  until  he  became  settled  with  his  publisher  at  Basle  (1521).  When  a 
young  man,  and  devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  he  lived  in  a  state  of  depend- 
ence upon  the  capricious  favor  of  his  English  patrons,  and  at  a  later  period 
when  reigning  supreme  in  the  learned  world  he  refused  with  a  lofty  conscious- 
ness of  his  power,  every  office  of  dignity  both  in  the  Ohurch  and  in  the  courts 
of  princes.  But  as  he  was  of  a  feeble  constitution,  fond  of  ease,  and  as  he 
enjoyed  with  a  high  relish  the  elegancies  of  life,  he  was  always  delighted  with 
costly  presents  and  pensions.  He  displayed  an  astonishing  activity  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  subjects  then  brought  forward  in  ecclesiastical  and 
sodal  life,  sometimes  for  his  own  pleasure  and  sometimes  in  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  his  patrons.  Kany  classical  authors  and  ecclesiastical  fathers 
were  edited  by  him,  but  above  all,  the  original  text  of  the  New  Testament 
was  made  accessible  to  the  public,  and  the  immense  benefits  of  the  press  were 
then  realized  principally  by  his  agency,  (a)  His  character  was  not  of  the 
highest  order,  for  he  was  easily  excited  and  suspicious,  and  he  was  destitute  of 
inventive  power  or  depth  of  thought ;  but  his  common  sense  was  of  the  most 
solid  nature,  his  stores  of  knowledge  were  abundant,  he  was  never  at  a  loss 
for  the  happiest  turn  of  expression,  and  his  wit  was  inexhaustible.  The  in- 
sipid practices  of  the  monks,  the  subtle  refinements  of  the  scholastics,  the 
weak  points  of  the  worship  of  the  saints,  the  extravagances  of  those  who 
preached  indulgences,  and  ^e  follies  of  every  class,  even  of  the  x>6pe9  them- 
selves, were  all  unmercifVilly  ridiculed  in  his  writings.  Nor  did  he  hesitate 
to  throw  suspicion  upon  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
hierarchy  rested,  and  to  refer  to  Socrates  as  a  sdnt,  although  he  reproved  the 
heathenish  tendencies  of  the  modern  Cliceronians,  and  always  appeared  ar- 
dently attached  to  the  Ohristianity  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  (h)  He  was  not 
backward  to  attack  the  interests  of  many  classes,  and  when  excited  or  exer- 
sising  his  wit  he  was  frequently  bolder  than  circumstances  required.    It  was 

a)  ColIoqnlA.  GlceroniAnns.  Adagla.  Moriae  encomium.  Enchir.  militts  ehr.  Batio  vene  Theul. 
Matrimonii  chr.  inatitntio.  EcdeaiaBtos.  Epp.  etc.  [His  Panegyrlo  npon  Folly  baa  been  tranaL  and 
pabL  in  Oxf.  16S8w  12.  and  bia  Familiar  GoUoqnlos  tranaL  by  Balleff  and  pabL  in  Loud.  179S.  a] 

h)  J.  A.  Fabricil  Exorc  de  reL  £r.  (Opusc.  blst  crit  lit  p.  STOssi) 
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therefore  not  Bnrprising  that  nearly  every  kind  of  heresy  was  imputed  to  him. 
The  common  people,  however,  were  not  the  object  of  his  efforts,  neither  did 
he  aim  to  efifect  any  very  violent  changes  in  society.  Even  to  those  who  were 
enlightened  he  only  ventured  to  hint  at  truth,  he  never  objected  to  an  in- 
trenchment  of  himself  behind  ambignons  expressions,  and  on  all  subjects  pro- 
fessed his  readiness  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church  should  it  even 
teach  the  doctrines  of  Arianism  and  Pelagianism.  It  was,  therefore,  no  very 
difficult  matter  for  such  a  man,  eminently  intellectual  and  distinguished 
among  his  contemporaries,  to  keep  up  a  tolerably  good  understanding  with 
the  principal  men  of  the  hierarchy,  whose  education  was  accomplished  and 
secular.  By  all  those  who  filled  the  papal  chair  during  his  life  he  was  es- 
pecially esteemed. 

§  284.     The  Eoly  Scriptures. 

In  matters  of  faith  an  indefinite  kind  of  authority  was  every  where  con* 
ceded  to  distinguished  writers  among  the  ecclesiastical  fathers,  the  Scholas- 
tics and  the  Mystics.  In  the  controversy  with  the  Hussites  the  principal 
ol^^t  was  to  prove  that  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  was  dependent  upon 
that  of  the  Church,  but  all  those  who  contended  for  reform  in  the  Church 
itself,  directed  their  attention  to  tik  word  of  God.  During  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  considerable  interest  was  taken  in  a  tedious  kind  of 
Scriptural  exposition,  much  like  the  allegorical  and  devotional  method  of  an 
earlier  period,  according  to  which  each  passage  had  various  senses.  Few, 
however,  ventured  to  go  beyond  the  authority  of  the  Vulgate,  of  Hierony- 
mus,  and  of  Augustine.  Individuals  indeed,  like  Thomas^  though  ignorant 
of  the  original  languages,  and  ftiU  of  preconceived  opinions,  nevertheless 
under  the  guidance  of  a  congenial  spirit,  sometimes  penetrated  deeply  into 
the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  (a)  Some  assistance  in  an  intelligent  expo- 
sition and  criticism  was  also  derived  from  the  works  of  Jews  and  heathen 
writers,  i^icolas  of  Lyra  (d.  1351),  a  Minorite,  investigated  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  Old  Testament  with  no  small  amount  of  Babbinical  learning,  (b) 
The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  was  published  under  the  care 
of  the  Rabbins,  and  was  conformed  to  their  critical  traditions  (Maaora),  (c) 
Ximenes  (after  1505)  in  the  possession  of  unbounded  means  and  opportunities, 
got  up  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  all  the  sacred  languages,  but  the  original 
text  was  based  upon  recent  manuscripts,  and  was  corrected  by  the  Vulgate,  (d) 
The  New  Testament  had  already  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  thousands  by 
the  labors  of  Erasmus.  («)  Valla  was  desirous  of  teaching  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate, but  Bnumus  pointed  out  its  errors,  and  endeavored  to  make  the  simple 
meaning  of  the  words  of  the  New  Testament  intelligible  to  his  readers,  and 

a)  A.  T^oluek,  de  Thoma  Aqniiuite  atque  AbiieL  interpretlbas  K.  T.  HaL  1349.  4. 

b)  Postillao  perpetoae  In  nni7  Biblla.  Som.  1471.  5  vols.  A  often. 

c)  BondnL  148&  t  Brtx.  1494.  Sd  ofton. 

d)  BibUa  bebr.  ebald.  gr.  et  Lat  de  mandato  Fr.  ZimeM9  ds  CXtnero*.  In  Complatensl  Univ. 
1514-lT.  Th.  8.  t  Kot  pablid/  until  1020,  and  beyond  the  Pyrenees  In  1522.  Oomp^  B^ds  (p.  294.) 
p.  120B&    [Barr4U^  Life  of  Ximenes.  Lond.  &] 

«)  Nov.  Instram.  Baa.  1618. 1  With  contlnnal  ImproToments  1519L 1523. 1527. 1535.  B&nke  t.  d. 
Er.  Arbelten  fi.  d.  N.  T.  Anh.  zn.  Surigny  vol.  IL  p.  589bsw 
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although  he  was  in  poflBefldon  of  only  a  few  mannscripta,  he  availed  himaelt 
of  the  lahon  of  the  Greek  exegetical  writers.  With  a  holder  critioisin  Faber 
(LsievTe  d'Etaples,  d.  1537)  hroke  through  the  cofitom  of  relying  npon  tho 
Vnlgate,  and  although  he  fled  before  his  enemies  when  threatened  with  mar- 
tyrdom,  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  trinmph  of  the  gospel  in  fVanoe.  (/) 
Bonaventnra^s  Bible  far  the  poor  proposed  that  the  favorite  object  of  all 
preaching  should  be  the  contents  of  the  Scriptures,  (jgf)  The  opposition  of  tho 
Chnrch  to  primitive  Christianity  was  evinced  in  the  tact  that  when  it  per- 
ceived the  almost  universal  use  of  the  sacred  writings  by  parties  hostile  to  it, 
the  hierarchy  ventured  more  and  more  decidedly  to  prevent  the  perusal  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  language  of  the  people,  and  to  sulgect  every  translation 
to  an  ecdeaiastical  censorship,  (h)  In  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  however,  after 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  the  power 
of  the  press  prevailed,  and  fourteen  editions  of  a  translation  in  the  High  Ger- 
man, all  founded  upon  the  Vulgate,  though  none  were  in  the  genuine  lan- 
guage of  the  people,  are  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  it  was  used«  (i) 

§  285.    The  Doctrine  of  the  Church. 

The  introduction  of  genuine  Christianity  had  all  the  effect  of  bringing  for- 
ward a  new  law.  The  doctrine  of  the  Church  made  no  further  progress  than 
that  which  sprung  from  an  attempt  to  justify,  in  the  view  of  literary  men, 
the  corruption  of  ecclesiastical  morals  by  indulgences,  and  an  outward  for- 
mality (§  270).  From  this  proceeded  the  doctrine  that,  without  regard  to  the 
spirit  with  which  an  ecclesiastical  observance  was  performed,  it  possessed  a 
certain  degree  of  moral  value,  and  that  man  might  be  forgiven  by  his  God  on 
account  of  his  own  works  or  of  indulgences.  It  was,  however,  argued  that  this 
reconciliation  with  G^  was  primarily  founded  upon  the  original  atonement  by 
Christ,  (a)  The  Scholastics  made  justification  before  God  a  consequence  of 
love  or  of  the  faith  which  is  quickened  by  love  (fides  formata).  A*  few  Mys- 
tics made  it  the  consequence  of  faith  alone.  In  a  limited  sense  only  can  it  be 
said  that^  the  Thomiste  stood  on  the  same  ground  as  Augustine,  for  while  they 
regarded  original  sin  as  a  culpable  offence,  and  divine  grace  as  predestination, 
they  nevertheless  looked  upon  the  former  as  consistent  with  the  possesion  ol 
some  remnants  of  power,  by  which  a  man  can  render  himself  worthy  of  the 
divine  favor  (meritum  e  congruo),  and  the  latter  as  dependent  upon  the 
divine  foreknowledge.  The  Scottists^  on  the  other  hand,  described  both  origi- 
nal sin  and  grace  rather  as  the  invariable  condition  of  all<men,  and  as  de- 

-      — —  -         ^ 

/)  PBdierlmn  Qnlncaplex.  Par.  1509.  In  Epp.  PanlL  Par.  1518.  In  IV.  Err.  Meld.  1522.  French 
Bible  alter  1588,  complete  at  Antv.  1580.  t—Ch.  JT.  Orof^  Eeaai  aor  la  Tie  et  les  Merita  de  J.  LeAvrs 
dXt.  Btnsb.  18481    K.  H,  Qrof,  J.  F.  Stapolena.  [Zeitaeh.  £  hist  Th.  18581 H.  la.] 

g)  BIblla  panpemm,  Pnedlcatoilbaa  pemtiUBb  1580. 4  ^  often. 

A)  InwK,  in,  L  U.  Ep.  141.  OoM.  Toloa.  a.  1829.  a  14  {MimH  Th.  XXIIL  ^  197.)  [LcmdoiCt 
Manual,  Tonlooae  a.  1229.  c  14.]—VsBerU  Hlat  oontror.  de  Ba  et  Baeda  yeraaoDlia.  Loud.  1898  4 
BegiflmaiertGeBcltL  d.  BibeWerbota.  Ulm.  1788L 

{)  First  edit  waa  that  of  MentZi  1462.— Poficer,  lit  Naehr.  y.  d.  allerfit  gedr.  dent  Brbdn. 
KQmb.  1774  n.  Gesch.  d.  rSm.  kath.  dent  BibeL  NOmb.  1781.  J,  Kehr^ir^  z.  Oeaeb.  d.  dentsehea 
BlbelaeberB.  yor.  Lath.  Btnttg.  185L 

a)  PaUaettSf  de  poenia  et  aatisftctt  hum.  Amst  1648.    {llaffenbiieh  Hlat  of  I>ootrlne8»  $  18a] 
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relopments  of  the  spiritaal  world  in  the  course  of  Providence.  The  Pelagian 
tendency  was  essential  to  a  Ohoroh  which  placed  works  by  the  side  of  grace, 
and  taught  that  onr  own  merits  may  exceed  the  demands  of  daty.  The  pro- 
found Thomist  ThomM  de  Bradtoardinaj  a  Professor  at  Oxford,  and  finally 
an  Archbishop  of  Oanterbnry  (d.  1849),  summoned  the  whole  generation  in 
which  he  lived  before  the  bar  of  Qod,  to  answer  for  its  adoption  of  Pelagian 
sentiments.  IBBs  philosophical  system  was  founded  upon  the  principle  that 
God  is  the  necessary  cause  of  every  event,  and  man  only  his  shadow,  (h)  This 
manner  of  speaking  was  so  foreign  to  the  prevalent  mode  of  thought,  and 
the  delusion  with  regard  to  the  opinions  of  Augustine  was  so  general  and 
indispensable  to  the  times,  that  it  awakened  as  little  favor  as  it  did  oppo- 
sition, (o)  It  is,  indeed,  not  improbable  that  when  men  happened  to  be  ar- 
raigned under  some  peculiarly  un&vorable  circumstances,  even  trifling  depar- 
tures from  the  ordinary  opinions  of  the  Church,  were  condemned  by  the 
tribunals,  but  certainly  a  great  variety  of  opinions  were  freely  tolerated, 
particularly  with  respect  to  anthropological  doctrines  and  in  literary  discus- 
rions.  The  popes  were  far  from  possessing  either  the  ability  or  inclination  to 
pronounce  any  decision  with  respcQt  to  those  controversies  of  the  schools  in 
which  great  parties  were  arrayed  against  each  other.  The  Church  seemed  to 
be  so  indifferent  respecting  all  subjects  not  connected  with  its  own  usages 
and  privileges,  that  it  was  commonly  siud  that  it  would  be  safer  to  impeach 
the  absolute  authority  of  God  than  that  of  the  pope. 

§  286.    Ethics  and  Casuistry. 

Vs  Wette,  ehr.  Blttonl  BrL  1891.  yol.  IL  H.  ^  p.  lltes.  and  Lehrbu  cL  chr.  Blttenl.  Beii  1888.  {i. 
14888.  StdudUn^  Qeaoh.  d.  monlph.  Hul  188S.  p.  46888.  A  Qesch.  d.  SittonL  Jeso.  05tt  1828.  toI.  IV. 
9.89888. 

Ethics  now  became  properly  a  science.  Abelard  had  already  presented 
the  principal  points  of  a  regular  moral  system  (§  220),  in  which  his  dislike  to 
a  merely  external  ecclesiastical  sanctity  and  penances^  is  made  especially  promi* 
nent.  According  to  him  sin  is  not  an  outward  act,  nor  a  thought,  nor  a 
natural  desire,  but  a  consent  to  that  which  we  think  we  are  bound  to  refuse 
from  a  regard  to  the  divine  wiU.  We  truly  repent  only  when  the  pain  we 
endure  springs  from  love  to  God.  Other  methods  by  which  we  attempt  to 
make  satisfiekction  for  sin  are  merely  means  of  discipline.  Those  scholastics 
who  came  after  him  generally  connected  their  ethical  system  with  their  the- 
ology, without  however,  on  that  account,  assigning  to  it  an  inferior  position. 
Thomas  was  most  successful  in  rendering  the  usages  of  the  Church  consistent 
with  the  purity  of  Christian  morals,  (a)  According  to  him  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  ethics  is  to  attain  a  likeness  to  God  by  means  of  the  Church,  the  con- 
templative life  is  more  exalted  than  the  active,  and  monks  and  prelates  are 
jidispensable  to  a  perfect  state  of  society.  like  Aristotle  before  him  he 
describes  Prudence,  Justice,  Courage  and  Temperance  as  the  cardinal  virtues. 

«■  ■  .  a  -       . . 

I)  De  caoaa  Dei  adr.  Pel  L  IIL  ed.  SaviUtM.  Lond.  161&  t 

e)  ArgmUri  vol  I.  pi  828bs.  With  great  probability  Qieeeler  dtea  on  tbis  subject  also  BaynaUi 
ad.  ann.  1879.  N.  8& 

a)  Snmma,  aecondae  Partl8  prima  et  Becanda. 
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and  following  Angostine  he  represents  the  Tirtnes  pecnliar  to  Christianity  as 
consisting  in  faith,  hope,  and  love.  In  contrast  with  these  stand  the  seven 
deadly  sins,  with  pride  the  mother  of  them  all.  The  ethical  system  of  the 
Mystics  was  confined  to  the  delineation  of  the  means  and  degrees  by  which 
the  creatnre  can  die  to  self  and  awake  to  the  life  of  God.  Through  the 
influence  of  the  Humanists,  sprang  up  in  contrast  with  the  conventional 
morality  of  the  Church  and  of  the  knights,  the  idea  of  a  purely  human  ethics 
which  differed  from  the  law  cf  Christ  only  in  name,  nnd  had  been  already 
hinted  at  in  Thomasin  Tirhler's  Italian  Guest  (1216s.).  According  to  this, 
constancy  of  mind  is  the  basis  of  all  virtues,  and  inconstancy  the  basis  of  all 
vices,  God  is  not  a  Judge  who  can  be  induced  by  money  to  make  wrong 
exchange  places  with  right,  good  men  wiU  be  happy  whether  in  outward 
prosperity  or  adversity,  wickedness  renders  those  who  commit  it  miserable, 
the  will  alone  gives  character  to  every  action,  and  God  always  loves  the  vir- 
tuous. (5)  When  this  scholastic  method  of  treating  the  subjects  of  fiiith  and 
law  was  applied  to  ethics,  a  science  of  Casuistry  was  formed,  for  those  espe- 
cially who  had  the  care  of  souls,  and  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  penitential 
books.  ((;)  In  this  theory  of  cases  of  conscience,  the  conflict  between  duties 
and  the  ambiguities  of  particular  circumstances  were  either  invented  with  the 
most  artful  ingenuity,  or  taken  from  actual  life.  When  it  was  received  as  a 
real  counsellor  in  the  path  of  life,  the  rock  of  conscience  was  still  shaken  by 
it.  The  moral  judgment  of  the  Church  itself  appeared  to  waver.  When  in 
the  Council  of  Constance  the  Franciscan,  Jea/n  Fetitj  was  solemnly  accused 
by  France  of  having  defended  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  for  his  assassination  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  was  a  tyrant  and  a 
traitor,  and  the  Dominican,  John  von  FalcJcenburg^  was  charged  by  Poland 
with  having  preached  in  behalf  of  the  German  orders,  that  the  Polish  king 
and  nation  should  be  expelled  and  massacred,  the  only  result  which  could  be 
obtained  by  all  the  eloquence  of  Gerson  was  a  general  disapprobation  of  the 
assassination  of  tyrants,  while  the  particular  crime  complained  of  and  its 
defenders  remained  unrebuked,  and  Martin  Y.  refused  his  assent  to  the  con- 
demnation of  Falckenburg.  Political  considerations  and  bribery  were  doubt- 
less concerned  in  this  result,  but  the  hesitancy  of  the  Church  allowed  the 
mendicant  Mars  to  place  the  sentiment  under  the  protection  of  their  doc- 
trine of  probabilities,  that  any  one  was  justifiable  in  punishing  by  his  sword 
all  those  who  were  beyond  the  ordinary  reach  of  justice,  (d) 

I)  Dcr  W&lBche  Gast  d.  Thomasin  v.  ZIrMaria,  ed.  with  phil  &  hist  obe&  by  JZ  JBikek^  Qa«d- 
liob.  1852. 

e)  Id  the  tblrtoe&th  centoiy,  Somma  BaymaDdUma,  by  Baym.  de  Pennalbrte;  in  the  IbniteeDtti, 
Aatesana,  by  Asteeanna,  BarthollDA  a.  Pisanella,  by  Barthol.  de  S.  Concordia,  in  Pisa ;  in  the  fifteenth, 
Angelica,  by  Angelas  de  Clayaslo,  and  otheni 

<2)  Germn  Oppi  voL  V.  XL  P.  IL  p.  886s8.  Bardtt  Const  Cone  yoL  lY.  p.  489aB.  1558.  Divgomi 
Hist  FoL  FrcC  1711.  tlXLp.  87& 
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CHAP,  v.— EXTENSION  OF  THE  ROMAN  OATHOLIO  CHURCH. 

§  287.    Apologetics.    Islam.    Judaism, 

The  literary  defences  of  Christianity  were  principally  directed  against 
some  objections  urged  by  Mossnlmen  and  Jews,  but  they  merely  justified  the 
views  of  Christians  at  the  bar  of  their  own  judgments.  Thomas  of  Aquino 
gave  utterance  to  the  rigid  views  of  the  Church  when  he  maintained  that 
she  is  the  only  judge  of  reason  and  the  only  gate  of  salvation,  (a)  The  Pla- 
tonist,  Marsilius  Ficimis  (d.  1499),  maintained  the  view  adopted  by  the  Hu- 
manists, according  to  which  God  had  revealed  himself  also  to  the  heathen, 
but  had  never  become  a  perfect  man  except  in  Christ,  (b)  Mussulmen  were 
prohibited,  under  the  penalty  of  death,  from  even  listening  to  Christians. 
Eaymond  LuUus^  of  M^orca  (1286-1816),  who  had  been  startled  from  the 
poetic  dreams  of  a  gay  youth  by  the  image  of  a  suffering  Christ,  attempted 
to  overcome  the  power  of  Islam  on  the  one  hand  by  establishing  institutions 
for  philological  missions,  and  on  the  other  by  his  new  art  of  reasoning,  which 
he  supposed  was  able  to  conquer  any  mind.  With  restless  activity  he  pro- 
claimed his  fanciful  doctrine  of  combination  to  Christians,  and  a  Triune  God 
to  the  Saracens,  and  finally  suffered  the  martyrdom  which  he  had  long  sought 
but  feared.  The  Church  long  hesitated  whether  he  should  be  regarded  as  a 
saint  or  as  a  heretic,  (c)  It  was  not  until  the  Cross  had  become  victorious 
in  Spain  that  many  Moors  and  Jews  were  induced  by  the  alternative  of  death, 
or  banishment  from  their  native  soil,  to  receive  baptism  from  their  conquer- 
ors. In  that  country,  especially,  Judaism  became  pervaded  by  the  literature 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  exceeded  even  the  learning  of  the  times.  Maimo- 
nides  (d.  1208),  by  combining  the  doctrines  of  Moses  with  those  of  Aristotle, 
gave  new  life  to  Hebraism,  and  yet  with  warm  affection  preserved  collected 
traditions,  (d)  So  decided  was  the  ecclesiastical  prejudice  against  loans  of 
money  on  interest  on  the  ground  that  it  was  usury,  that  nearly  all  the  pecu- 
niary wealth  of  Christendom  in  each  generation  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  at  that  time  scattered  in  every  country  of  Europe.  It  was,  however, 
as  speedily  lost  by  them  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  oppressions  and  vio- 
lence to  which  they  were  universally  subjected.  Wherever  a  protracted 
profit  from  them  was  regarded  as  more  advantageous  than  a  sudden  robbeiy, 
they  were  protected  by  the  princes  like  any  other  lucrative  possessions. 
Many  laws  were  passed  and  frequently  renewed  by  the  Church,  to  prevent 
all  dependence  of  Christians  upon  Jews,  to  destroy  aU  bonds  of  affection  be- 
tween Jews  and  Christians,  to  forbid  the  employment  of  Jewish  physicians, 
and  to  nullify  all  mortgages  held  by  Jews  upon  sacred  utensils,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church.    Even  Gregory  I.  regarded  it  as  unquestionably  proper 

a)  Bmnma  cathoL  fldel  oontra  Gentiles,  1.  IV. 

I)  De  rel.  chr.  et  fldel  pletate  ad  Laarent  Med.  (0pp.  Far.  IMl.  t  toL  L) 

e)  J2.  LulU  Opp.  quae  ad  inTentam  ab  Ipso  artem  nniyenalem  pertinenti  (X  Jord.  Bnini  et  C. 
Agrippae  commtr.  Aiipent  1098.  Acta  SS.  Jun.  toL  V.  p.  688b& 

d)  £epeoia]l7  More  Neboehlm,  Bae.  1689.  4.  Ber.  1791.  nebera  r.  ScKeyer^  Frkf.  1880L  [J,  Tbwn- 
Ity^  Beaeona  of  the  Laws  of  Moees  fh>in  the  More  Neb.  of  Malm,  with  iiote%  &o.  Load.  1328b  11^ 
UWt  Mag.  ToL  I  p.  288aSb  G4S6&]    Beer.  Lebon  u.  Wirken  d.  Moees  b€n  Maimon.  Prag.  1885. 
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to  entice  Jews  into  the  profession  of  Christianity,  were  it  only  for  the  sake 
of  their  children,  and  frequently  arrangements  were  made  for  compelling 
Jews  to  listen  to  disconrses  for  their  conversion*  All,  however,  conceded 
that  they  should  never  he  compelled  to  profess  the  Christian  futh,  and  the 
popes  excommnnioated  those  who  attempted  to  ii\jare  these  living  witnesses 
for  the  tmth  of  the  Christian  faith,  in  the  ei^oyment  of  their  nsnal  privi- 
leges and  discipline,  on  the  gronnd  that  at  some  period  before  the  second 
«  coming  of  onr  Lordihey  were  to  he  converted  to  Christaanity.  (e)  But  the 
exclnsive  influence  of  ecdesastical  prejudices,  the  wealth  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  necessities  of  those  indebted  to  them,  oontinnally  nourished  the  popular 
hatred.  The  commencement  of  the  crusades  was  remarkable  for  scenes  of 
Jewish  danghter,  and  not  unfrequently  afterwards  the  feelings  of  the  popu- 
lace were  so  aroused  against  this  people  by  vagae  rumors  of  the  cmcifixioii 
of  Christian  children,  of  i>oisoned  wells,  and  of  the  pierdng  of  the  Host, 
that  in  some  cities  the  whole  Jewish  population  were  suddenly  massacred  or 
burned  at  the  stake.  Excluded  as  they  were  from  public  stations  of  honor 
and  enjoyment,  they  applied  all  their  energies  and  keen  intellects  with  almost 
convulsive  eagerness  to  the  accumulation  of  money,  by  which  alone  they 
could  possess  inflnence.  In  silent  bitterness  toward  the  whole  human  race, 
but  faithful  to  their  principles  even  to  death,  this  reprobate  people  of  Grod 
by  hundreds  gave  themselves  and  their  children  to  the  slaughter  rather  tiian 
to  baptism.  (/) 

§  288.    Prussia,    LUhuania,    Lapland, 

Liter,  see  f  211.  Man&t  Bymb.  a  Mythol.  toL  L  p.  79sB.~Z>2ti^os«<  Hist  PoL  L  X.  p^  96l  J. 
Lind^fiblatt,  Jshrbb.  edit  hy  Voigt,  Ednlgsb.  182a  p.  608s.  SSiB^.-Sch^ert  Lapponla.  Fret  1678w 
4L    JUonet  toL  I.  p.  21s8. 

T}ie  bishops  who,  since  the  tenth  century,  had  been  consecrated  to  carry 
the  gospel  to  Prusoa,  found  nothing  but  death  there.  The  Polish  Cistercians, 
after  1207,  appear  to  have  been  more  successful.  But  when  the  converts 
were  used  by  Polish  princes  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Prussians,  they  were 
all  murdered,  and  the  Polish  provinces  on  the  border  were  rednced  to  deso- 
lation. In  this  extremity  the  order  of  the  German  knights  was  invited  to 
assist  the  distressed  Poles  (1226),  and  by  a  league  between  it  and  Poland,  the 
empire,  and  the  Roman  court,  Prussia  became  its  perpetual  possession. 
Those  knights  then  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  their  enemies,  and  after 
long  and  bloody  wars  they  effected  the  conquest  of  the  inhabitants  (1230^3). 
Innocent  lY.  divided  Prussia  into  the  dioceses  of  Culm,  Pomesania,  Erm- 
land,  and  Samland.  The  bishops  were  to  have  possession  of  a  third  part  of 
all  the  land  as  an  independent  property,  but  they  soon  became  dependent 
upon  the  knightly  order,  by  which  a  refractory  bishop  of  Samland  was 
allowed  to  starve  in  prison,  (a)    Every  foot  of  territory  conquered  by  the 


0)  Alexand,  IIL  In  Cone.  Later,  a.  1179.  a  26.  Innoc  IIL  I.  IL  Ep.  802.  Gomp^  Btmardi  Ep. 
822.    Thomaa^  Samma.  P.  II,  2.  Qa.  IOl 

/)  Jo«t,  Oesch.  d.  Isr.  yoL  YL  TIL  &  Allg;  Gesch.  d.  Isr.  Tolks.  yoL  IL  p.  SOTss.  [J09C9  Hist  of 
cbe  Jews,  &c.  transL  from  G«nn.  by  J.  H.  Hopkins,  New  York.  184S>  MUmaaiC$  Hist  of  Jews.  New 
Tork.  1830.]  D^ppin^^  les  Joift  dans  le  moyfin  Age.  Par.  1884  Looher^r^  Oetat  dcr  y.  d.  KIrofaa  Ar  n. 
irlder  die  Jaden  horvorgegangenen  Yerordnn.  (Jahrb.  f.  Tbeol.  n.  chr.  PhiL  1885.  yoI  IY.  H.  2.) 

a)  Gebwr,  Gesch.  d.  Domk.  za  Efinigsb.  Konigsb.  1886.  p.  204sb. 
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order  was  secured  by  permanent  cities  colonized  by  Germans,  so  tliat  ulti- 
mately the  Pmssians  were  more  properly  exterminated  than  converted.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Grand  Master  made  the  city  of 
Marienlntrg  his  permanent  capital,  and  there  were  put  forth  the  most  splen- 
did ezhibitionB  of  knighthood.  (&)  Soon,  however,  dissensions  arose  be- 
tween the  order  and  the  hierarchy,  the  people  whom  they  governed  were 
driven  to  despiur,  one  portion  of  the  country  was  wrested  from  them  by  the 
King  of  Poland,  and  the  remainder  was  received  fronl  him  as  a  royal  fief 
(1466). — Jagello^  the  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania,  purchased  the  hand  of  the 
heiress-apparent  to  the  throne  of  Poland  by  submitting  to  baptism  (1^86). 
His  countrymen  received  each  %  white  woollen  coat  as  a  sponsor's  gift,  and 
allowed  themselves  to  be  baptized  in  troops,  all  in  each  company  receiving 
the  same  name.  But  even  in  the  sixteenth  century  heathenish  customs  main- 
tained their  place  side  by  side  with  Christian  usages. — ^The  sovereignty  of 
Sweden  was  acknowledged  by  the  Laplanders  (about  1279),  and  a  church 
was  consecrated  for  them  at  Tomea  ^1886)  by  Hemming^  the  Archbishop  of 
Upsala.  After  this,  children  were  generally  baptized,  and  marriage  was  cele- 
brated by  the  priests,  but  the  natural  poverty  of  the  country  aiii  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  families  was  so  great,  that  a  pastoral  charge  seemed  almost 
impossible,  and  the  minds  of  the  people  were  subject  to  the  magical  rites  of 
their  former  heathenism,  (c) 

§  289.    Freiter  John  and  the  Mongols, 

A»9enutni  BlbL  or.  voL  IIL  P.  L  IL  JToM^fm,  Hist  Tartaroram  ecc.  HloiBt  1741.  4  Ahel- 
RhMuatf  M6molrM  snr  les  relations  politlqnes  des  princes  chrdtiens  aveo  lea  emperams  MongoISi 
(Mem.  de  Tlnst  de  France,  Acad,  des  Inflcrlpt  1822.  Th.  VL  YII.)  Schmidt,  Hist  des  Mongob 
depnis  Tschlngnlz^khan  Jnsqu'i^  Tlmur-lenk.  Par.  1S24.  [Hist  of  the  Mongols  from  GhcDghls-Khan 
to  Tamerlane.  Amst  1858. 4  toIs.] 

Kear  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Nestorians  induced 
a  Tartai-ian  prince  to  profess  Ghristianity,  who  transmitted  to  his  successors 
the  name  (Ung-Ehan)  which  has  been  rather  doubtftdly  translated  into  Euro- 
pean languages  in  the  form  of  Prester  John.  In  the  popular  traditions  of 
his  own  age  he  was  a  mythical  personage,  in  which  Europe  admired  an  ideal 
surpassing  the  papacy  itself  in  its  union  of  the  royal  and  sacerdotal  power. 
A  royal  priest  of  such  an  illustrious  character,  Alexander  III,  was  very 
anxious  to  connect  with  the  Roman  Ghurch.*  His  glory,  however,  was  soon 
lost  in  the  confusion  created  by  the  conquests  of  GT^enghie-Khan.  Europe 
itself  was  delivered  about  the  same  time  (1241)  from  the  perils  of  the  great 
national  migration  of  the  Mongola,  not  so  much  by  the  hand  of  man  as  by 
the  power  of  God.  Mendicant  friars  were  sent  to  these  conquerors  of  Asia 
by  the  Boman  Ghurch  and  St.  Louis  of  France.  Brilliant  hopes  had  been 
awakened  by  the  personal  favors  shown  to  individuals,  the  regard  which  a 
conquering  people  usually  entertain  for  the  deities  of  the  nation  they  wish 
to  subdue,  and  the  actual  hesitation  which  Mongolian  Deism  exhibited  in 
choosing  between  the  gospel  and  the  koron.    The  exaggerated  accounts  sent 

I)  J,  Vaifft,  Gescb.  Maiienb.  Kdnlgsb.  1824. 
o)  Gomp.  BhHmoalcPt  Bep.  1841.  toI.  XXXIIL  p.  89«a. 
•  Bar<mivSf  ad  ann.  1177.  N.  SBos. 
22 
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back  by  tho  missionaries  there,  fiDed  all  Europe  with  the  most  exahed  ex 
pectations.  Even  in  the  thirteenth  century,  however,  the  papacy  of  the 
Dalai-Lima  began  to  be  developed,  and  other  Mongolian  tribes  embraced  the 
religion  of  Islam.  One  small  congregation  in  the  city  of  Peking^  over  which 
an  archbishop  had  been  consecrated  by  dement  V.  (1807),  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed dnring  an  insurrection  in  China  against  the  Mongols  (1869).  The 
Nestorians  alone  succeeded  in  preserving  a  few  settlements  thereu 

§  290.     The  New  Win-Id. 

Barth,  ds  las  Ciuaty  Beladon  de  la  dMtraicion  de  I«  Indiaa.  1S62. 4.  (lat.  1614  g«rm.  16^  4.y~ 
Bobertaorit  Hist  of  America.  Lond.  1772.  and  often.  [Now  YorlL  1840.]  Weiw,  {L  Las  Caa.  (Zeit- 
achr.  t  hist  Th.  toL  IV.  BL  1.)  Walten's  Wcltlc  1885.  vol.  L  p.  67s8.  [  W.  Irvinff^  Life  and  Voyages 
of  Colambns  and  his  Companions,  new  ed.  Now  York.  1S48. 8  vols.] 

In  spite  of  the  ecclesiastical  prejudices  he  was  obliged  to  overcome,  Go- 
Inmbos  believed  himself  called  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  fulfil  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  predicting  that  the  gospel  should  be  carried  to  nations  at  the  utmost 
borders  of  the  earth.  The  discovery  of  America  (1492)  and  the  circumnavi- 
gation of  Africa  (1498)  were  regarded  as  mighty  conquests  in  behfdf  of 
Christianity.  The  Indians,  however,  had  no  desire  for  a  heaven  where  they 
were  again  to  meet  their  Spanish  tyrants.  In  every  way  that  European  vio- 
lence could  devise,  they  were  forcibly  compelled  to  receive  baptism.  And 
yet  the  blessings  the  gospel  ever  cames  in  its  train  could  not  be  altogether 
withheld  from  them.  The  Dominicans  exerted  all  the  power  of  the  Giurch 
to  secure  for  their  converts  the  rights  of  human  beings.  Finally  the  heroic 
sufferer  Las  Comlb  (1517)  obtained  a  law  from  Charles  I.  (Y.)  securing  to  the 
natives  the  enjoyment  of  their  personal  freedom,  but  it  was  purchased  by 
the  introduction  of  the  African  slave-trade. 


CHAP.  VL— OPPOSITION  AND  REFORM. 

Liter,  before  %  228.  Flacius,  CataL  testiam  veritatis.  (Bas.  1566.  Arg.  1562.  t)  Frcf.  1666.  Fascia 
reram  expetendaram  ac  ftiglend.  cd.  Orthuinus  OraUua,  CoL  1585.  t  auz.  R  Brawn^  Lond.  8  Tote.  t 
Jo,  Wo^f  Loetiones  memorab.  et  reoond.  (Laving.  160(X)  Lps.  1671.  Hcurdi:  Const  Cone.  toL  L  P. 
IX  Hist  lit  Bet  P.  IIL  C.  UUtnann^  Beformatoren  vor  d.  BeformaQon.  Hamb.  13418.  2  voU. 
F.  A.  McMiatuatif  d.  Protest  nacb  seiner  Entsteh.  Lpz.  1846.  vol  L 

§  291.     General  View. 

The  highest  forms  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  then  prevalent  had  their 
origin  in  enthusiastic  notions  and  feelings,  inconsistent  with  nature,  (a)  But 
as  all  enthusiasm  must  in  the  course  of  time  expend  its  force,  and  nature 
will  ultimately  assert  its  rights,  the  extreme  self-denials  which  that  system 
had  undertaken  and  required,  soon  became  a  false  display,  for  which  some 
indemnified  themselves  by  unlawful  and  unnatural  means,  and  others  became 
a  prey  to  ^ocy  or  despair  tlirough  their  compulsory  fidelity.  Hence,  so 
long  as  Catholicism  was  looked  upon  as  the  only  possible  form  of  the  Church, 
there  were  either  perpetual  corruptions  of  all  ecclesiastical  institutions,  or 

a)  Comp.  ITegelf  PhiL  d.  Bel.  Brl  1883.  toL  L  p.  ITIm, 
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oonlianal  renovations  of  the  spirit,  which  either  gave  new  life  to  the  old 
forms,  or  created  new.  But  the  true  mission  of  Catholicism  in  Europe  was 
now  nearly  complete,  the  people  began  to  think  that  they  had  passed  the 
period  of  pupilage,  and  those  who  were  employed  in  political  and  scientific 
pursoits'  were  evidently  superior  to  the  hierarchy.  The  internal  spirit  which 
called  for  such  a  system  no  louger  existed,  its  abuses  had  attained  a  high 
degree  of  extravagance,  and  finally  a  painful  schism  had  become  perceptible 
in  every  part  of  the  Church,  The  necessity  of  a  reformation  was  therefore 
generally  acknowledged.  !Many  felt  that  it  was  near,  and  expressed  their 
convictions  by  predicting  sometimes  the  destruction  and  sometimes  the  glo- 
rious renovation  of  the  Church.  Not  un&equently  their  feelings  were  ex- 
hibited in  prophecies  that  God  was  about  to  raise  up  pious  doctors,  Christian 
heroes,  and  even  monks  or  hermits  for  this  work,  (b)  Two  classes  of  per- 
sons becamd  prominent  in  the  coxurse  of  these  struggles  for  reform :  1)  The 
hostile  parties  oontiniied  from  the  preceding  period,  whose  revolutionary  ele- 
ments were  soon  almost  completely  destroyed  by  the  Church,  while  all  that 
was  true  in  them  passed  over  into  the  other  class.  2)  A. party  composed 
partly  of  a  series  of  ecclesiastical  teachers  still  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  Catholicism,  and  anxious  to  bring  it  back  to  its  original  intention,  and  to 
render  it  consistent  with  its  own  principles  and  laws,  and  partly  of  those 
who  despaired  of  any  general  reform  according  to  the  customary  forms  of 
law,  and  who  therefore  commenced  the  work  in  their  own  way.  These, 
longing  for  a  primitive  Christianity  unknown  in  later  times,  had  no  scruples 
in  renouncing  all  terms  with  the  Church  of  that  day.  All  these  tendencies 
were  in  various  ways  intermingled  with  one  another,  inasmuch  as  the  Catho- 
lic and  the  Protestant  elements  were  as  yet  comprehended  in  each  other. 

I.    HOSTILB  PaBTISS. 

§  292.     The  Stedingera  and  the  Heretical  Ghihellines. 

A  tribe  of  Frieslanders  in  the  district  of  Steding,  among  the  settlements 
on  the  Weser,  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  popular  freedom  which  origi- 
nally prevailed  in  Germany.  The  castles  from  which  the  Count  of  Olden- 
burg threatened  their  country  were  demolished,  the  tithes  which  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bremen  demanded  of  them  were  withheld,  and  the  curse  of 
excommunication  which  the  latter  denounced  upon  them  was  disregarded. 
For  forty  years  the  count  and  the  bishops  contended  against  this  little  tribe, 
protected  only  by  the  courage  which  freedom  supplies,  and  their  country's 
morasses.  Their  heresy  consisted  not  in  the  adoration  of  a  toad,  as  was 
asserted  in  the  stupid  and  lying  accounts  sent  to  Rome,  but  in  something  far 
more  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  Church,  (a)  It  was  the  first  triumphant 
struggle  of  the  people  against  the  nobility  and  the  priesthood,  and  therefore 
exceedingly  interesting  to  the  peasants,  who  every  where  gloried  in  it    Gre- 

b)  Widigk,  Trial  lY,  80.  Apol.  Cont  Aogiut  p.  27e&  L&seher,  BeC  Acta.  toL  I.  p.  145a& 
SotUng^r,  H.  eoo.  L  XY.  p.  418.  ffagenbacht  Gesoh.  d.  Be£  toL  L  p.  ys.  Avguttt,  die  S«£  Pr» 
pbeton.  (BeUiT.  &  Geach.  a.  Btatltt  d.  by.  E.  1888.  toL  IIL  p.  llSes  > 

<i)  Hansi  roL  XXIIL  p.  88&    RayiuOd,  ad  ann.  1288.  N.  i28a.  . 
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gory  IX.  caused  a  cntaade  to  be  proclaimed  against  the  Stedingers  as  here* 
tics  of  the  most  deadly  and  absurd  character.  Their  great  and  glorioos 
struggle  was  finally  terminated  by  a  dreadful  battle  (1284),  which  only  a 
small  remnant  survired  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  Chureh.  (&)— During 
the  contest  between  the  popes  and  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  some  sectaries 
residing  in  the  Suabian  dty  of  Hall  (about  1248)  declared  the  pope  a  heretic, 
and  that  the  clergy  had  forfeited  their  power  on  account  of  their  corruption?. 
They  therefore  offered  prayer  for  the  members  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen 
as  the  only  just  and  perfect  rulers.  When  the  power  of  these  princes  was 
broken  they  also  disappeared,  (e)  But  for  a  long  time  after  a  story  was  cur- 
rent in  yarions  forms  among  the  x>eople,  according  to  which  Frederic  H. 
would  at  some  future  period  return,  or  from  his  blood  should  arise  a  mighty 
eagle  which  would  destroy  the  Boman  Ohurch.  (d) 

§  298.    IVatermtj^  of  ike  Free  Spirit. 

The  bold  aspiration  of  the  spirit  toward  God,  which  was  not  seriously 
opposed  when  it  appeared  In  all  its  indistinctness  and  benignity  in  the  sys- 
tem of  Mysticism,  necessarily  fell  under  the  Judgment  of  tiie  ecclesiastical 
courts  when  it  came  out  with  scholastic  definitions,  exalted  itself  aboTe  the 
Church  itself,  and  was  even  perverted  to  the  gratification  of  wicked  pas- 
sions. A  synod  at  Paris  (1209)  pronounced  Judgment  upon  the  school  of 
Amalric,  which  combined  the  Pantheistic  doctrines  of  Erigena  with  their 
own  principles  of  reform,  which  they  announced  in  the  style  of  the  abbot 
Joachim.  They  maintained  not  so  much  that  every  thing  was  one  and  God, 
as  that  God  is  the  essence,  the  end,  and  the  object  of  every  thing  created. 
Every  pious  person  is  a  Ohrist  in  whom  God  becomes  man,  the  resurrection 
is  regeneration,  heaven  and  hell  are  internal  and  moral  states,  the  body  of 
Christ  is  in  the  bread  even  before  its  consecration,  just  as  God  is  in  all  na* 
ture,  and  the  Trinity  is  merely  the  incarnation  of  the  Deity  in  three  different 
periods  of  the  world.  After  them  and  among  them  the  age  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  to  commence,  when  there  would  be  no  more  need  of  an  external 
Church.  They  also  maintained  that  the  pope  was  Antichrist,  that  every 
thing  done  from  love  was  pure,  since  the  Spirit  who  reigns  in  the  hearts  o^ 
all  who  know  themselves  to  be  one  with  him  cannot  sin.  Amalrieh  of  Bena 
was  himself  compelled  only  to  recant  his  assertion,  that  no  one  can  be  saved 
who  does  not  consider  himself  a  member  of  Christie  body  (1204).  The  con- 
denmation  of  persons  then  in  their  graves,  by  the  Synod  of  Paris,  and  the 
connection  of  the  proceedings  with  the  name  of  Erigena,  indicate  what  must 
have  been  the  pantheistic  object  of  that  assertion.  A  treatise  of  I>ahid  of 
Dinanto  was  at  the  same  time  destroyed,  which  would  seem  from  arguments 
urged  against  it  at  a  later  period,  to  have  founded  upon  oertdn  Aristotelian 

h)  Jo.  Ottanf  Oital  Eplsoa  Brem.  {Menken  toL  IIL  p.  798.)  Ortgor,  JX.  ad  Ardhlepw  Brem. 
{JAndfHOtroQ,  p.  179.>-«^  Z>.  JNtfar,  do  pago  Steding  et  de  Stedlngla.  Yit  1761. 4  (J^,  Mumqid 
Didsl).  Tol.  L  P.  IL  p.  529.)  SdharUng^  de  Stedingis.  Hafh.  1828.  ScMovuTy  Weltgeeeh.  toL  III. 
Th.  2.  Abth.  2.  p.  12788. 

c)  AJJbwiu*  StadtfMy  od  ann.  1248. 

cQ  JfoaMfls  y«n»  e.  nnpartb.  Eetzergesch.  Hlmst  1743.  p.  8428B.  XUMmh^  d.  BiffMuser  Kai- 
MRBigo.  (Zeltsch.  t  tharlng.  Geach.  1858.  H.  2.) 
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Gonclnsions  the  idea  that  the  Deity  could  have  no  distmotions  in  his  nature, 
and  that  from  him  proceeded  spirit  and  matter,  (a)  Soon  after  this  holocaust 
at  Paris,  a  popular  party  with  similar  principles  made  its  appearance  on  the 
Upper  Bhine,  and,  until  some  considerable  time  in  the  fourteenth  century,  in 
some  parts  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  They  were  known  under  vari- 
ous local  appellations,  frequently  as  Beghards  and  Waldenses,  but  amoug 
themselyes  they  were  generally  caUed  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free 
Spirit.  The  nature  of  their  principles  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had 
their  origin  in  the  scattered  fragments  of  Amalric's  school,  in  which  their 
doctrines  had  been  advocated  in  a  systematic  form.  Their  principal  doc- 
trine, however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  Pantheism  which  contains 
DO  popular  elements,  but  an  opinion  which  they  made  prominent  in  all  their 
teachings,  according  to  which  it  is  the  Spirit  alone  that  makes  us  free  and 
happy,  (h)  From  this  they  inferred  that  all  outward  things  were  Tmprofita- 
ble,  and  thus  adopted  a  sentiment  which  in  every  age  has  been  very  ambigu- 
ous in  its  application.  Some  found  access  to  God  by  breaking  loose  from 
all  earthly  objects,  but  others  gave  themselves  up  to  worldly  lusts,  on  the 
ground  that  these  could  have  no  influence  upon  the  mind,  bat  might,  on  the 
other  hand,  serve  to  extricate  the  feeling  of  original  unity  from  the  artificial 
distinctions  of  society,  by  abolislung  marriage  and  the  possession  of  private 
property,  (c)  The  Picards  or  Adamites,  who  in  the  fifteenth  century  en- 
deavored to  introduce  among  the  Hussites  a  paradisiac  state  of  nature,  were 
children  of  the  same  spirit,  and  perhaps  were  externally  in  connection  with 
them.  Some  of  these  escaped  the  swords  of  the  Hussites,  and  preserved  a 
secret  remnant  of  their  sect  in  Boheiinia.  (d) 

§  294.     Order  of  the  Apwtles. 

I.  Hist.  DaleinI  b  Additamentam  ad  Hist  Dok.  {MuraiaH  toL  IX  p.  4£a) 

IL  MoaMm,  Gesch.  d.  Ap.  0.  (Ketzergeseh.  [n  108.)  &i  d«  Beghard.  p.  28188.    JSckhner,  AhSL  u. 

Dnieln.  Ootba.  1807.    IL  MarioUl,  Fra  I>oIcln(s  An  Hkt  Memoir  of;  transl.  from  the  ItaL  bj  J, 

Galenga,  Lond.  1652.  a] 

Gherardo  Segarelli^  of  Parma,  a  youth  of  a  fanatical  disposition  who  had 
been  rejected  by  the  Franciscans,  felt  called  upon  to  invite  men  back  to  the 
true  poverty  of  the  apostolic  life.  The  Order  of  the  Apostles,  which  he 
collected  (after  1260)  around  his  person,  went  about  with  their  spiritual  sis- 
ters begging,  and  proclaiming  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  near.  The  popes 
prohibited  (after  1286)  this  new  mendicant  order,  but  they  continued  to 
assemble  with  the  Catharists  and  Fratrioelli,  and  awfuted  the  approaching 
downfall  of  the  papacy  according  to  the  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse.  Ghe* 
rardo  iras  buried  in  Parma  (1800).    The  apostolical  brethren  were  then 


o)  Cone.  Par.  Acta  in  MdHm$^  Thes.  Aneod.  voL  lY.  pu  168881  Aoeonnts  bj  Bi^jordua  ad  ann. 
1209.  and  OoMoHva  HeisUrbae,  V.  22.  in  Monti  vol  XXIL  p.  80188.  Oeratm,  de  oonoordte  mcta- 
pby&  c  logica.  (vol  lY.  p.  ^^)—Eng«auirdt^  A.  y.  Bena.  (KHist  Abb.  N.  &)  aU,  Hdkn,  Am.  y. 
B.  (Stod.  v.  Krit  18KIH.1.)    J.  K  Krdfdetn,  Am.  y.  B.  il  Dayld  y.  D.  (fitad.  iL  Krlt  1847.  H.  2.) 

5)  Jobn  4»  208.  Bom.  & 

c)  MasMm:  de  BeghardiB  et  Begain.  pi  2ia  26S.  U.  mol  yol.  IL  p.  602^ 

d)  Gontemponry  aooonnts  In  Lenfiinii  Hist  da  la  guerre  des  Hnea.  yoL  L  pw  79881  (Oomp.  Bmv^ 
tobre^  Dta.  but  lea  Adamites  de  Bohdme.  lb.  yoL  IL  p.  804aa.)  MoAeimt  H.  eoe.  p.  68T8.  BrL  K 
Z.  N.  12. 
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induced  to  follow  JDolcino^  a  natiye  of  Milan,  and  bis  spiritnal  friend  Marga* 
retta.  His  prophetic  circular  Letters  recognize  indeed  the  historical  neocs« 
sity  that  the  Church  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  wealthy  and  power- 
ful, but  maintain  that  since  the  hierarchy  had  left  their  first  loye,  and 
surrendered  themselves  to  earthly  fhings,  it  was  now  needftil  to  return  to 
the  poverty  of  the  apostles,  ^s  assertions,  which  probably  attained  this 
distinct  form  only  by  degrees,*  Were  merely  a  compilation  of  the  heresies 
which  had  prevailed  at  an  older  period :  "  The  Roman  Church  is  the  great 
harlot  of  the  Apocalypse ;  all  the  popes  since  the  time  of  Sylvester,  with 
the  exception  of  Peter  de  Murrhone,  have  been  false  leaders ;  it  is  better  to 
live  without  vows  than  with  them ;  men  and  women  may  cohabit  without 
distinction;  perjury  is  lawful  ui  opposition  to  the  inquisition;  and  the 
power  of  the  Church  is  transferred  to  the  Order  of  the  Apostles,  in  which 
alone  salvation  can  be  found.**  Believing  that  the  revolution  he  expected 
was  at  hand,  and  that  the  Staufian  imperial  dynasty  was  about  to  be  re- 
stored, Bolcino  took  up  arms  against  the  inquisition,  with  something  like  a 
thousand  men  went  forth  on  a  bold  predatory  expedition,  and  finally  In- 
trenched himself  on  Mount  Zebello.  Here  he  was  surrounded  by  the  host  of 
the  crusaders  which  had  been  sent  against  him  by  the  Bishop  of  Yercelli, 
and  at  last  sank  under  the  power  of  hunger  and  the  swords  of  his  ene- 
mies (1807). 

§  295.     Termination  of  the  Earlier  Sects, 

In  the  south  of  France,  after  many  fluctuations  of  fortune,  vietoiy  be- 
came decided  in  favor  of  CathoUcism,  amid  fields  strewed  with  the  al^  and 
the  ashes  of  dwellings  (1228).  In  Italy  itself  the  Holy  Father  was  sur- 
rounded by  all  kinds  of  heretics.  Hie  Cathari$ti  had  been  allowed  opportu- 
nity to  complete  a  regular  system  of  Church  polity,  and  in  Brescia  they  even 
ventured  to  destroy  some  Catholic  churches,  and  solenmly  to  excommnnioate 
the  Roman  Church,  (a)  But  when  the  chief  of  the  Ghibelline  party  had 
fSallen  (until  1269),  they  sunk  under  the  power  of  the  inquisition,  and  in 
consequence  of  their  own  unfaithftilness.  In  Bosnia  alone  they  succeeded  in 
maintaining  their  ascendency,  until  the  measures  of  the  government  agidnst 
them  (filer  1442)  led  to  the  subversion  of  the  empire  by  the  Turks,  (b)  In 
Mian,  some  who  advanced  the  idea  that  a  female  hierarchy  ought  to  be 
formed  on  the  ruins  of  that  which  then  existed,  because  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
become  incarnate  in  a  woman,  were  obliged  to  atone  for  their  rashness  at 
the  stake,  (c)  The  Waldenses  were  reduced  in  numbers  because  they  had 
been  burned  by  their  persecutors,  but  some  congregations  still  remained  in 
the  south  of  France  and  in  the  secluded  valleys  of  Piedmont  The  reasons 
for  the  increase  of  heresy  were  declared  by  a  zealous  Catholic  to  be :  the 
vanity  and  the  zeal  of  heretics  of  every  condition  in  life  to  teach  and  con- 

*  This  is  siiBtalned  by  the  mildex  Tiew  In  the  Mooonts  dlacorered  bj  BdgoioUni  Dola  e  1  Pa- 
tarenL  Novara.  1888.  After  him :  J.  KroM^  Fra  Dole  n.  d.  Patarener.  Lpi.  1844.  Comp.  Hdhn  la 
<L  Btad.  d.  er.  OetstL  W&rtembi  1840.  toL  XVUL  H.  L 

a)  Baynald.  ad  ann.  128B.  N.  47. 

h)  Baynald,  ad  ana.  144fii  N.  S8, 1440.  K.  9. 1490.  N.  la  ^ 

c)  After  Palaeky :  Petcheet^  d.  Bdhm.  Wilhehnlne.  (Zeltschr.  t  hist  Th.  1S89.  H.  &) 
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vert  ihoBe  with  Tvhom  they  were  conversant  by  means  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  on  the  other  hand,  the  neglect  of  popular  instruction,  the  contempt 
for  the  Church  shown  by  its  own  servants,  and  the  unapostolic  lives  of  the 
prelates,  {d)  After  the  thirteenth  century,  no  one  who  considered  merely  the 
worldlinees  of  the  Church  and  the  multitude  and  zeal  of  the  heretics,  could 
have  any  doubt  whether  the  latter  or  the  Catholics  would  obtain  the  vic- 
tory. In  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century  heretical  congregations 
of  almost  every  kind  were  scattered  and  broken  up.  But  it  was  only  in 
secret  that  those  forma  of  opposition  were  maintained  or  organized  which  in 
the  sixteenth  century  came  forward  under  the  name  of  Anabaptism,  when 
assailing  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  of  Unitarianism  when  arrayed 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  (e)  The  victory,  however,  was  depend- 
ent partly  upon  the  hopee  which  might  be  entertained  of  a  reform  and  the 
disposition  of  the  liberal  party  then  powerful  in  the  Church  itself,  partly 
upon  the  lifeless  disposition  of  the  age,  which,  as  represented  by  the  Human- 
istSy  was  satisfied  with  a  shrewd  and  selfish  smile  at  existing  evils,  and  finally 
upon  the  more  settled  condition  of  the  states  and  their  reconciliation  with 
Bome.  A  victory  on  the  part  of  such  heretics,  as  most  of  tltose  were  who 
existed  at  that  period,  would  have  destroyed  for  ever  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  Christianity.  If,  therefore,  we  may  concede  that  the  Church  was 
right  in  shrinking  from  no  calamities  or  laceration  of  feeling  (/)  to  overcoitie 
this  first  threatened  revolution,  the  very  relation  of  such  a  victory  to  Chris- 
tianity rendered  it  evident  that  at  some  future  time  an  entirely  dififerent 
result  might  be  expected. 

n.  Refobm. 

§  296.  Reformation  in  tJie  Head  and  Members, 

When  the  Minorite,  Aharus  Pelagixis  (about  1830),  poured  forth  his 
lamentations  over  the  low  condition  of  the  Church,  the  only  remedy  he 
sought  was  the  re-establishment  of  the  papal  authority,  (a).  About  the  close 
of  the  same  century  public  opinion  became  decided  that  the  reformation  of 
the  head  of  the  Church  must  commence  with  a  limitation  of  its  power  to 
do  mischief.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  when  every  nation  and  class  in  society 
demanded  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  when  prelates  and  popes  united  in 
the  promise  that  it  should  be  given,  and  in  fact  proclaimed  that  it  was  already 
begun  and  completed,  every  one  understood  this  indefinite  term  to  mean  pri- 
marily that  which  he  most  desired,  the  removal  of  what  seemed  to  him  most 
oppressive  and  unchristian.  Reformation  was  generally  understood  to  mean : 
the  establishment  of  Christian  morals  among  all  classes,  and  especially  among 
the  clergy,  the  abolition  of  Roman  extortion,  and  the  restoration  of  all  eccle- 
siastical institutions  to  their  original  design*  The  canon  law,  however,  was 
to  remain  untouched,  and  hence  its  meaning  was  indefinite.    Nothing  was 

d)  Append,  to  SaiMrH  Summa  a  8.  (BlbL  Max.  toL  XXY.  p.  26a) 

e)  IUff«s  Symbb.  ad  vitam  et  doctr.  Laelii  Boa  ill  P.  L  Lpe.  1826. 4^    Gtlter^  de  prlmor<Uli 
Asabaptlstar.  Beg.  1880. 

/)  Leo,  MAlter.  toL  L  p.  S098L 

a)  Bamina  de  planctn  Eod.  Ulm.  1474.  C  de  oftoa. 
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eaid  respecting  doctrine.  In  consistency  with  this  view,  those  who  gave 
expression  to  pnblic  opinion,  especially  the  Parisian  divines,  represented  tljo 
reformation  as  essentially  connected  with  the  reconciliation  of  the  great  schism. 
The  Bishop  of  Gambray,  Peter  d^Ailly  (d.  about  1425X  combined  all  tiie  efforts 
of  the  French  Church  in  the  demand  of  a  general  council,  and  although  after 
the  experience  gained  at  Pisa,  he  had  doubts  whether  any  help  could  be  de- 
rived from  such  a  source,  (b)  he  exerted  all  his  intellectual  energy  at  Con- 
stance to  have  one  summoned.  Gerson  also  defended  the  independenoo  of 
the  general  assemblies  of  the  Church,  as  the  only  medium  by  which  a  legal 
and  salutary  reform  could  be  effected,  but  maintained  that  the  only  way  in 
which  a  sound  state  of  heart  could  be  secured  was  by  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  a  better  education  of  the  people.  Accordingly,  toward  the  close 
of  his  stormy  life,  he  commenced  the  reformation  among  the  children,  (e) 
finally,  Meolas  of  Clamengis  (d.  1440),  believing  that  the  time  had  come  in 
which  judgment  should  begin  at  the  house  of  God,  and  having  described  tho 
ccATUption  of  the  Church  in  language  rhetorically  extravagant,  but  in  Roman 
Latin,  and  with  graphic  distinctness,  then  waited  for  the  exaltation  ci  the 
Church  by  exfemal  means,  whenever  she  should  humble  herself  and  amend 
her  ways,  (d)  Hemmerlin^  a  canon  of  Zurich,  as  a  preacher  and  as  an  im- 
pressive author,  has  faithfully  represented  the  spirit  of  the  Ooundl  of  Bade, 
but  his  aristocratic  hatred  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy  produced  his  removal 
from  public  life  to  the  prison  of  the  convent  of -Lucerne  (about  1467).  («) 
Andreas,  Archbishop  of  Grain,  of  the  order  of  preachers,  in  his  wrath  against 
Sixtus  lY.  called,  on  his  own  authority,  a  general  council  at  Basle  (1482),  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  Church.  Although  the  old  City  of  Councils  ventured 
to  endure  an  interdict  in  his  defence,  he  was,  on  the  pope's  requiation,  im- 
prisoned, and  when  he  found  himself  forsaken  by  all  on  whom  he  had  relied, 
he  hung  himself  on  the  railing  of  the  tower  (1484).  (/)  The  more  advanced 
champions  of  reform  in  the  great  councils  sometimes  inadvertently  went  be- 
yond the  fundamental  prindples  of  Catholicism.  D^Ailly  appealed  to  the 
opinion  of  the  ancient  fathers  in  proof  of  his  position  that  councils  might  err 
even  in  matters  of  £utb,  and  Qerson  advanced  the  idea  of  a  universal  Church, 
which,  under  Christ  its  sole  head,  was  the  only  Church  in  which  salvation 
could  be  found,  was  without  error,  schism,  or  sin,  and  was  oonsequentiy  very 
different  from  that  of  Borne,  (jj)  The  Mystics  believed  in  the  possibility  of  a 
Reformation  springing  from  within  the  Church  itself.  Those  in  particular 
who  were  called  the  "  Friends  of  God,"  and  who  professed  to  take  reftige 
under  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  depended  upon  visions  and  secret  leaders,  must 
have  occupied  a  position  quite  ambiguous  with  respect  to  the  Church,  and 
were  full  of  bitter  complaints  of  its  degeneracy.  (A)    The  saint  of  the  North 


h)  De  difflcnitate  Reform.  In  Cona  unlr.  {llardt  vol  I.  P.  VL  p.  256.) 
e)  Tr.  de  panralls  trahendls  ad  Chrlstxim.  (0pp.  toL  IIL  pi  27S.) 

d)  IT.  ds  OammgU,  de  rolna  EooL  aboat  1406.  (ZTordt  vol  L  P.  IIL  p.  l.y^Ad,  JfSnte,  Klc  de 
Cl^mangea,  sa  vie  et  see  6crit8i  Btrasb.  1846. 

e)  B,  Jibber,  Felix  Hemmerlln,  Zfir.  1840.    Here  see  p.  ISbb.  of  hla  writings. 

/)  Peter  Nwnagen,  Oesta  Arehlep.  CrajenalB  (Wlrceb.  1514.)  In  BotUnger^  H.  eee.  p.  ZY.  p^ 
e47siL  WurtiUen^  Easier  ObronUc  YI,  14.— i^  Burckhardi^  Erzb.  A.  t.  Kraln  n.  d.  letzte  CondlsTer- 
such  in  B.  Basel.  1852.       g)  Hardi.  vol  IL  P.  Y.  p.  196.  &  vol  I.  P.  Y.  p^  68. 

A)  Ruiman  Iferawin  (d.  18S2),  das  B.  y.  d.  neon  Felsen.  (oompu  C.  Schmidt  In  d.  Zeitsohr.  £  hisb 
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wlien  she  visited  Borne  found  the  whole  Becalogne  reduced  to  a  single  pre- 
cept, "  Bring  money  I "  and  she  therefore  predicted  a  Beformation,  which 
should  proceed,  not  from  the  pope,  bnt  from  Christendom.  (%)  Gregory  of 
Heimbnrg  (d.  1472),  a  legal  connsellor,  even  when  excommunicated  and 
homeless,  remained  trae  to  his  character,  and  with  Germjui  stnrdiness  invoked 
the  German  national  spirit,  in  opposition  to  Boman  encroachments,  (k) 
Ercumus  perceived  that  the  only  vocation  soited  to  his  character  was,  in  the 
quiet  leisure  of  a  literary  life,  to  effect  a  reformation  of  theology,  and  thus 
prepare  the  way  for  a  peaceful  reformation  of  the  Church,  by  promoting  a 
knowledge  of  classical  and  ecclesiastioal  antiquity,  and  by  cultivating  the 
faculty  of  independent  and  sober  common  sense.  But  there  were  in  the  hier- 
archy prodigious  resources  for  evading  these  calls  for  a  Beformation,  and  for 
corrupting  those  leaders  in  it  who  could  not  be  overthrown.  All  the  bold 
champions  who  advocated  it  at  Basle  gradually  submitted.  Some  of  the  more 
cautious  did  this  first,  and  all  could  do  so  with  dignity.  Nicolas  of  Gu»a 
(d.  1464),  afterwards  Cardinal  and  Bishop  of  Brixen,  defended  the  supremacy 
of  the  pope  at  the  bar  of  the  very  synod  for  whose  independence  he  had  just 
been  contending.  According  to  his  metaphysical  speculations  all  the  affiurs 
of  Church  and  state  were  arranged  on  the  principle  of  a  unity  before  which 
no  opposition  could  be  true.  To  the  scholasticism  of  his  day  he  opposed  his 
learned  want  of  knowledge,  to  an  absolute  faith  in  the  Scriptures  he  opposed 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  had  been  £^ven  to  men  and  had  estab- 
lished the  Church  before  the  letter  of  the  sacred  writings  had  been  composed, 
and  to  such  as  disbelieved  the  miracles  of  the  Church  he  opposed  his  own 
disinterestedness  as  a  legate  and  as  a  preacher  of  indulgences.  He,  however, 
preserved  in  his  heart  a  desire  for  a  Beformation,  and  predicted  that  the 
papacy  would  be  subverted  and  the  Church  renovated,  but  at  some  distant 
period.  (J)  At  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  every  thing 
accomplished  for  the  Church  at  Constance  and  at  Basle  had  apparently  come 
to  nothing,  and  all  confidence  in  councils  was  given  up.  There  were  not 
wanting,  however,  even  among  the  friends  of  the  hierarchy,  some  individuals 
who  warned  them  of  the  consequences  of  this  course.  Cardinal  Julian  wrote 
to  the  pope  (1481),  ^'  If  all  hope  of  our  amendment  should  be  cut  ofi^,  we  shall 
be  attacked  by  the  laity  according  to  our  deserts."  (m)  Chancellor  Mayer  of 
Mentz  wrote  (1457)  to  Aeneas  Sylvius :  "  The  German  nation,  once  the  Queen 
of  the  world,  but  now  a  tributary  handmaid  of  the  Boman  Church,  begins  to 
arouse  herself  as  out  of  a  dream,  and  is  resolved  to  throw  off  the  yoke."  (n) 

Th.  1689.  P.  2»  p.  t\m.)  Plalntes  d^nn  LaVqne  sUemand  snr  la  dSeadeDoe  de  1«  ebrdUent^  (185&)  opos- 
cnlo  pabII6  p.  Ch,  Schmidt^  Btnsb.  1840. 4  RMtHoh  d.  Gotteeft*.  n.  WlnUer  am  Obatrhein.  (Zeitachr. 
f.  hist.  Tb.  184a  P.  1.)    0.  Schmidt,  Taaler,  pw  leias. 

0  Birgittae  Berelatt  In  Wo^  L^tt  memor.  toL  IL  p.  6709a. 

k)  AdmoDltIo  de  ii^aatle  tuxurpatt  Paparnm  Kom.  ad  Imperator.  Bagea  et  Prince,  cbr.  a.  Conftita- 
tlo  primatoa  Papae.  iOddast,  Monarcb.  8.  B.  Imp.  yoL  1.  P.  657fl&)  ds  othcf&  Ck>mp.  Baffin  in  d. 
Braga.  Heidelb.  1889.  vol.  IT.  p.  414afl.    UUmannt  Beformat  vol  I  p.  2188B. 

0  De  oath,  conoordantia.  De  docta  Ignorantia.  ApoL  doctae  ignor.  De  Deo  absoondlta  De  oon- 
Jectnria.  Epp.  TIL  ad  Clenxm  et  Llteratoa  Bohemlae.  Conjectan  de  novlaaimla  dieb.  (0pp.  Baai 
156S.  8  volflL  £)  ^.  A.  Seharff,  d.  Oard.  N.  v.  0.  Mainz.  1848.  vol  I.  J.  JC2>&n,  N.  t.  a  0.  d.  K. 
sr.  Zeit  Batlsb.  1847.  2  toIil    R,  Ztmrnermanny  Cna.  ala  Yorlaufer  Leibnltzens.  Weim.  1852. 

m)  RiduHi  IliAt  Conoa  gen.  CoL  1681. 1.  IIL  p.  82.       n)  Wolfti  Lectt  memor.  yol.  I.  p.  858. 
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A  literary  man  in  Germany  thonght  the  Reformation  equally  impracticable 
and  necessary  at  that  time,  (p) 

§  297.    John  de  Wycliffe.    1824.— i>«j.  31,  1384. 

L  Writings  of  J.  WicL  Lond.  1886.  JT.  Knyghion^  de  erentlb.  Anglteo  nsqae  189&  (7%riid«n 
Sen*.  Hist  Aug.  Lond.  165SL  £)    Arg&nir^  voL  L  P.  2.  p.  las. 

IL  J,  Lewia^  HUt  of  the  Life  &  SniferlngB  of  J.  W.  (Lond.  1720.)  OxC  ISSa  Sob.  Vavghan 
Life  &  Opinions  of  J.  de  W.  Lond.  (1S29.)  1881.  2  yol&  [nev  ed.  Lond.  1858w  4  C.  W.  Ze  Baa,  Life 
of  W.  New  York.  1888.  2  yols.  Llttell'a  BeL  Mag.  toL  IIL  pi  Slaa.  142sa.]  J>6  Soever  GronemaiL, 
Diatr.  in  J.  W.  vltam,  Ingenlum,  ecriptib  TnO.  1887.  O.  Weber,  Gefich.  d.  akatfa.  K.  n.  Sectan  in 
Groesbrit.  Lpa.  1S4S.  vol.  L  Tb.  L  B.  A,  Lmoard,  d.  theol  ]>octrin.  W.  (Zeltscb.  t  bist  Th.  18Mw  II. 
2. 4  1847.  IL  2.)    G,  V.  Lechler,  W.  o.  d.  Lollorden.  L  (/».  1898.  H.  8.) 

The  papal  power  in  England  had  been  renovated  by  means  of  the  mendi- 
cant fHars.  In  the  time  of  Edward  III.  parliament  enacted  that  every  one 
who  should  be  the  bearer  of  any  papal  orders  with  respect  to  eodesiastica] 
offices  should  be  imprisoned  (1850),  forbade  all  appeals  to  the  court  of  Borne 
(1358),  and  declared  that  all  rents  paid  to  the  pope  as  a  liege  lord  were  un- 
lawful (1866).  Wycliffe  also  wrote  in  the  style  of  the  Abbot  Joachim 
respecting  the  last  times  of  the  Church,  (a)  Under  the  instruction  of  Brad- 
UT.  tr,  iviu'i^  wardine  he  had  become  skilled  in  scholastic  learning,  and  in  both  branches 
^  •  hJL4^  •  of  the  law,  and  as  a  subordinate  member  of  the  TJniyersity  of  Oxford  he  sup- 

ported that  institution  by  his  learned  tracts  in  opposition  to  the  mendicant  friars 
(after  1860),  and  defended  the  government  in  its  endeavors  to  render  itself 
independent  of  the  French  papacy.  As  a  professor  of  theology  after  1872, 
and  much  respected  as  a  realistic  philosopher,  he  was  sent  as  one  of  the 
deputies  to  Bruges  (1874--76),  to  confer  with  the  papal  commissioners  respect- 
ing a  free  appointment  of  ecclesiastical  offices  by  the  Church.  He  afterwards 
spoke  and  wrote  against  the  oppression  of  the  Church  by  the  papacy,  agdnst 
the  arbitrary  mode  of  excommunications  then  prevalent,  against  monastidsm, 
purgatory,  and  against  the  necessity  of  auricular  confession,  indulgences,  and 
the  worship  of  saints  and  of  images.  Gregory  XL  condemned  (1877)  nine- 
teen articles  selected  from  his  writings,  which  however  Wydiffe,  under  the 
protection  of  the  court  and  the  high  nobility,  merely  explained  in  a  milder 
and  more  definite  sense.  But  when  he  longed  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
antichristianity  of  his  own  day,  and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  Church  like 
that  which  Paul  had  constructed,  and  therefore  taught  that  the  Scriptures 
alone  were  worthy  of  complete  confidence  (Dr.  Evangelicus),  that  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  pope  was  derived  solely  from  the  emperor,  that  it  was 
treason  to  obstruct  appeals  from  the  spiritual  courts  to  the  king,  that  priests 
lost  all  spiritual  power  by  the  conmussion  of  mortal  sin,  that  tithes  and  other 
alms  should  be  withheld  from  priests  living  in  sin,  that  the  saving  grace  of 
Grod  was  not  connected  exclusively  with  the  priesthood  and  the  sacraments, 
and,  finally,  that  Christ  was  present  in  the  Lord^s  Supper  only  in  a  spiritual 
manner ;  his  doctrines  were  condemned  at  the  Earthquake-Council  at  London 
(1882),  and  Wycliffe  himself  was  excluded  from  the  University.    He  was, 

o)  Life  of  tbe  celebrated  D.  CrantzlL  Hamb.  (1722.)  1729.  p.  61.    Mbnckeberg,  d.  tbeoL  Charak 
tor  d.  A.  Krantz,  Hamb.  1851. 

a)  Tbe  last  age  of  the  Church,  185&  Dublin.  18ia  4 
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howerer,  ftssnred  of  Ms  personal  freedom  by  the  House  of  Oommons,  and 
betook  Mmself  to  his  own  rectory  of  Lutterworth,  where  he  had  leisnre  to 
complete  his  principal  work  containing  his  Angnstinian  system  of  scriptural 
scholasticism,  and  his  propositions  for  the  reformation  of  the  Ohnrch.  (b) 
His  influence  was  exerted  by  means  of  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures  from 
the  Yulgate,  his  sermons,  (e)  his  pamphlets,  and  some  poor  priests  whom  he 
sent  among  the  people,  and  many  were  known  to  be  his  adherents  to  whom 
the  name  of  Lollards  was  transferred,  but  he  produced  no  permanent  religious 
impression  upon  the  masses  of  society,  and  the  insurrection  which  occurred 
in  his  day  among  some  peasants,  in  favor  of  liberty  and  equality,  was  only 
aided  by  a  misunderstanding  of  his  doctrines.  His  views  were  principally 
reoeiyed  and  promulgated  by  the  higher  classes  and  men  of  learning,  and 
hence,  no  sooner  was  the  govemment  hurried  into  a  sanguinary  persecution 
(after  1400)  than  all  his  adherents  were  easily  thrust  back  into  obscurity.  It 
was  with  especial  reference  to  Bohemia  that  the  anathema  of  the  Church 
against  the  views  of  WycMe  was  made  so  severe  at  the  Oounoil  of  Oonstance. 

§  208.    John  Eusa  and  the  Humtes, 

I.  The  Literature  of  the  Sources  may  be  fband  In  E,  t,  Ai^faett^  Anz.  £  Eonde  d.  deat  MA.  ISdS. 
p.  788. 2ilBS.—IlUt  ei  Monumm.  J.  Sum  et  nUr.  Prag,  Nor.  (1S5S.)  1715.  2  Tola,  t  Gerlchtl.  Ank- 
lage  XL.  rerOield.  d.  J.  H.  ebe  er  naoh  Oonstanz  glng,  mitgetb.  t.  Lebmann.  (Stnd.  tu  Ertt  1S87.  P.  1.) 
VLvDj  things  are  in  JTardt  A  in  Aen,  8ylnU  Hist  Bobemor.  Bom.  147&  f.  A;  often.— .iShMv^a,  Calix- 
tlner,  Canzler  d.  Nenst  Prag,  Diarlnm  belli  Hoss.  {J,  P.  de  Ludawig^  Beliqoiae  Manoscc.  vol.  YI. 
Comp.  DohrotMky  in  d.  Abhb.  d.  bdhm.  Oesellsch.  d.  Wlas.  1788.  p.  SOSss.) 

II.  J.  Cbohlaeus,  Hist  Hnssitar.  Mog.  1549.  t  Z.  Thsobald^  Hnasitenloieg.  Ntkmb.  1621. 8  ed. 
Brsl.  1750.  8  yols.  4.  Zitt«,  Lebensb.  d.  J.  H.  Prag.  1789.  £  S  rola.  A,  Zilm^  H.  zn  Costn.  Lpsw  1886. 
Z>.  O.  f.  <2,  Horeit  de  Hossi  vita  praesertimq.  illius  condemnatl  cansis.  Amst  1887.  K  d6  Bonn^" 
^/u>My  J.  Hus  e  le  Gone,  de  Constance.  (Les  reformatonrs  avant  la  ret  vol  L  II.}  Par.  1845. — Pa- 
laeky,  Gescb.  v.  Bobm.  1845.  vol.  IIL  Abtb.  1.  (t^  A.  ffdfsrt,  Hns  n.  Hier.  Stadie.  Prag.  1858.)— 
yeander^  Geecb.  d.  cbr.  BeL  il  K.  Th.  XL  p.  SSOas.— Zen/an^  Hist  de  U  goerre  des  Haas.  Amst 
178L  2  yol&  4.  Prsb.  1788. 4  toIsl  Sappl6ment  p.  ^aatMO&rtf^Laua.  1745. 4.  [JBonnsi^oae't  work  above 
referred  to  was  repabl  in  Paris  In  1858.] 

Ever  since  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  a  few  eminent  priests  of  Prague 
who  had  been  persecuted  but  not  silenced,  as  preachers  of  repentance  (a)  and 
in  their  writings  (b)  had  contended  against  a  corrupt  clergy  as  Hie  Antichrist, 
and  had  endeavored  to  draw  off  the  minds  of  men  from  the  human  institu- 
tions of  the  Ohurch  to  the  apostolic  laws,  to  the  universal  priesthood,  and  to 
a  crucified  Redeemer.  John  Huss,  of  Hussinecz  (after  1898),  a  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  a  scholastic  realist,  and  (after  1402)  a  Bohemian  preacher  in  the 
chapel  of  Bethlehem  at  Prague,  followed  in  their  footsteps.  Toward  himself 
he  was  rigidly  severe,  but  toward  others  he  exhibited  a  friendly  disposition, 
his  reading  was  not  extensive  and  was  principally  directed  to  the  histories  of 

I)  Trialogos  (Dialogor.  1.  lY.)  1832.  (Bas.)  1525. 4  FrcC  et  Lp&  1758L  4. 

e)  Engdhardt,  WycL  als  Prediger.  ErL  1884. 

«a)  Gonr.  of  Waldbauaen  d.  1869.  Jan  of  Stekno^  about  186a  MlUcz  d.  1871  J.  P.  Jordan,  d. 
Yorlfinfer  d.  Hossttentb.  in  Bdbmen.  Lps.  1846. 

V)  Mattb.  T.  Janov>,  d.  1894,  de  regnlis  Yet  et  N.  Testamenti  1892,  de  abominatione  dc  de  anti- 
cbrlsto  are  onl^  sections  of  this  work,  the  last  baa  been  regarded  as  a  -writing  of  Hnss  (Hist  et  Mo- 
nnm.  vol  L  p.  876aB.)  ITeander,  M.  v.  J.  als  Yorlfinfer  d.  dent  Belf  n.  Bepr&ent  d.  oenen  Principe 
(Wissenscb.  Abhb.  ed.  hj  Jacobi.  BrI.  1S51.  p.  92.)    Extracts  in  Jordan  it  Neander  (KGesch.) 
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the  martyrS)  and  his  eloqaenoe,  thon^  oonttdarable,  was  owing  more  to  hia 
lofty  enthusiasm  than  to  his  natoral  tilents.  He  was  doYOtedly  attached  to 
the  Romish  Chnich  nntil^  in  conseqnenoe  of  the  interooiirae  between  Oxford 
and  Fragne  he  became  acquainted  (about  1408)  with  the  reformatoiy  wri- 
tings of  Wjcliffe,  in  which  he  recognised  particular  tratha  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  soon  publicly  avowed  his  admiration  of  the  name  of  Wyo 
liffe.  His  preaching  and  his  pnblications  were  then  directed  against  the 
worldliness  of  the  clergy  and  the  abuses  of  the  papacy,  but  it  was  not  long 
before  his  direct  reference  to  the  gospel  led  him  to  announce  that  all  dergy- 
men  possessed  equal  authority,  that  a  visible  head  was  not  needful  to  the  gen- 
eral  Ohurch,  that  the  congregations  possessed  some  special  rights,  that  tithes 
were  notiiing  but  almsi  and  that  civil  authorities  had  a  right  to  confiscate  any 
property  of  the  Ohurch  which  had  been  perverted  to  improper  uses.  As  long 
as  the  votes  of  Germans  were  most  numerous  in  the  ooun<n]s  of  the  Univer- 
rity  the  writings  of  Wydiffe  were  condemned  there.  But  by  appealing  es- 
pecially to  a  feeling  of  old  national  jealousy  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
passage  of  a  law  (1409)  by  which  the  German  corporations  were  deprived  of 
their  privileges  in  the  academic  republic.  In  consequence  of  this  proceeding 
the  University  lost  most  of  its  students  and  became  strictiy  Bohemian,  and 
Hoss,  himself,  became  an  object  of  hatred  in  all  parts  of  Germany,  (c)  With 
him,  at  the  head  of  an  evangelical  clergy,  advanced  the  impetuous  but  learned 
knight,  Jerome  of  Prague,  who  had  just  returned  from  an  academic  crusade 
in  behalf  of  'Wycliffe's  scholastic  principles.  On  the  complaint  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Prague,  Huss  was  cited  to  appear  at  Rome,  deposed  and  excommu- 
nicated as  a  Wydiffite  (1410),  but  he  appealed  to  a  pope  better  informed,  and 
in  consequence  of  his  fovor  with  the  people  and  King  Wenceslaus,  the  arch- 
bishop found  it  necessary  to  become  reconciled  to  him  (1411).  When  John 
XXIII.  (1412)  had  indulgences  offered  for  sale  to  raise  ftmds  for  his  crusade 
against  Naples,  Huss  boldly  preached  against  them,  and  against  the  erection 
of  the  standard  of  the  cross  in  opposition  to  professed  Ohristians.  The  bull 
of  indulgences  was  burned  at  the  public  pillory  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
the  archbishop  had  burned  the  writings  of  Wydiffe,  public  tranquillity  was 
disturbed,  and  the  disturbance  was  avenged  with  blood.  The  views  of  Huss 
were  now  elevated  above  all  regard  for  the  Roman  Ohurch,  and  he  formed  a 
conception  of  the  true  Ohurch  as  a  communion  of  all  who  have  been  eternally 
elected  to  life,  the  head  of  which  could  not  be  the  pope  but  Ohrist  alone, 
since  no  earthly  dignity,  no  human  choice,  and  no  visible  sign  could  confer  a 
membership  in  it.  ((2)  When  the  place  of  his  residence  was  placed  by  a  bull 
under  an  interdict  (1418),  he  retired  to  the  casties  of  his  friends,  and  preached 
to  the  people  with  great  power.  As  he  had  appealed  to  a  general  council,  to 
Grod,  and  to. Ohrist,  the  Emperor  Sigismund  summoned  him  to  Oonstance. 
He  freely  obeyed  this  dtation,  trusting  to  his  own  orthodoxy,  and  prepared, 
if  necessary,  to  lay  down  his  life  with  joy.  He  was  soon  thrown  into  con- 
finement (Nov.  28, 1414) ;  the  Bohemian  and  the  Polish  nobility  contended 


c)  J.  T.  Meidy  TentaoMD  hist  fllottruidls  rebns  a.  1409  la  Unly.  Pngeu  gwtiti  Png.  ISSl 
W.  Tbmet,  QcKih,  d.  Png.  TTnlr.  Prag.  1849.  p.  478a. 
d)Tr.±  EecL  (Hiat  et  Monam.  vol.  L  {X  a4a) 
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for  hh  rights  in  vain,  and  the  emperor  had  nothing  but  a  blush  to  give  as  an 
apology  for  the  violation  of  his  safe  condnot.  (e)  Some  of  the  charges  alleged 
against  him  he  was  able  to  deny,  and  others  he  oonld  modify — ^he  had  never 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  transnbetantiation,  the  pope  had  been  created  by  Con- 
stantine  only  with  respect  to  his  temporal  honor  and  earthly  possessions,  a 
king,  a  pope,  or  a  bishop  in  mortal  sin  was  in  the  sight  of  God  unworthy  of 
the  name,  and  such  a  priest  could  not  properly  administer  the  sacraments^ 
The  council  required  him  unconditionally  to  recant  his  opinions,  and  con* 
demned  him  for  his  obstinacy,  since  he  would  make  no  concessions  except  to 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  or  of  reason.  (/)  A  person  of  a  different 
character  might  perhaps  have  extricated  himself  without  betraying  the  cause 
of  truth,  and  indeed  have  become  a  leader  in  the  synod.  T^e  farewell  let- 
ters which  Huss  wrote  to  his  friends  were  ftill  of  heroism  and  tenderness,  (^) 
and  he  died  (July  6, 1415)  praising  Christ  and  fully  believing  that  his  cause 
would  become  victorious  at  some  ftiture  period,  in  the  hands  of  more  power- 
ful men«  (A)  Jerome  at  first  recanted,  but  soon  recovered  his  courage,  sum- 
moned his  judges  before  the  Supreme  Judge  of  all,  aiid,  according  to  an 
account  left  us  by  a  philosopher,  died  with  the  fortitude  of  a  Stoic,  (t)  Theo- 
logical heresies  were  charged  against  these  men,  only  in  an  indefinite  man- 
ner, and  by  a  misunderstanding  of  their  views.  When  we  find  that  a  liberal 
Hssembly  like  that  of  Oonstance  rewarded  these  liberal  efforts  by  martyrdom 
at  the  stake,  we  must  also  recollect  that  the  hostility  of  the  scholastic  school, 
the  hatred  of  the  Germans,  and  the  bitterness  of  the  clergy  on  account  of  the 
general  contempt  to  which  they  had  been  exposed,  all  co-operated  in  pro- 
ducing the  result.  But  the  decisive  object  which  the  hierarchical  party  had 
in  view  was  simply  to  terrify  its  opponents  by  bringing  to  the  stake  men 
whose  sentiments  were  so  similar  to  theirs ;  whUe,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
were  sacrificed  by  the  liberal  party  lest  it  should  expose  itself  to  the  suspicion  ' 
of  sharing  in  their  heretical  sentiments.  But  a  large  part  of  the  Bohemian 
nation  were  seized  with  horror  at  the  cruel  deed  perpetrated  at  Constance, 
under  the  guise  of  sanctity,  and  in  a  body  they  rose  in  rebellion.  Huss  and 
Jerome  were  honored  as  martyrs,  and  the  priests  and  monks  became  victims 
to  a  most  terrible  and  sanguinary  vengeance.  A  custom  introduced  by  Jacob 
of  Misa  and  approved  by  Huss,  according  to  which  the  cup  in  the  Sacrament 
was  administered  to  the  laity,  was  now  made  the  badge  of  the  Hussite  cove- 
nant, (h)  'When  Weneealatts,  who  had  retained  possession  of  his  crown,  in 
consequence  of  the  weakness  of  his  government,  died  (1419),  and  Bohemia 
became  the  inheritance  of  his  brother,  the  emperor,  the  greater  part  of  the 
estates  refused  to  swear  allegiance  to  a  prince  who  had  br^en  his  promise, 
and  they  therefore  raised  the  standard  of  civil  war  (1420).    The  Hussites 

e)  On  the  other  hand :  J.  Haas  a.  s.  Geleltsbr.  (TIlBt  poL  BL 1889.  roL  IV.  H.  7.) 

/)  A.  Cappmbsrfft  ntrnm  H.  doctr.  Aierlt  herotlea  et  merlto  anath.  proBcripta?  Monast  18^ 

g)  Briefe  d.  J.  H.  zu  Eonstanz.  Nacb.  d.  bdhm.  Urtezte  ed.  by  F.  Mikowea  Lp&.lS49. 

h)  Hist  et  Monn.  roL  L  p.  SSbil  yol.  IL  p.  tHOBa.—ManH  an  vere  de  Luthero  vaticinataa  sit  Ilnas 

(Venn.  Abhh.  BrL  183L  p.  l&Tas.) 

i)  JPOffffU  Epi  ad  AretiD.  (ed.  OiellL  Tur.  1885.    JTarcU  Th.  m.  p^  (Mas.)  Uiat  et  Monn.  Tb.  IL  p 

522m.— X.  SeU^,  H.  t.  Pros.  L&b.  1885. 

k)  MarUni  Ds.  de  Jac  de  Misa.  Altd.  ITSa  4  oonC    Sehreiber,  de  Petro  DreedenaL  Lpe.  1673. 4, 
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were  divided  into  two  parties,  of  which  the  milder,  caUed  Calixtinei  (Utra* 
qoists),  rednoed  their  demands  to  four  articles :  the  privilege  of  freely  preadi* 
ing  the  word  of  Grod,  th^  administration  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  in  both  forma, 
the  retom  of  the  clergy  to  the  apostolic  life  of  poverty,  and  the  right  of  the 
congregation  to  punish  all  mortal  sin.  The  other  more  rigid  party,  called  the 
Taboritea^  claimed  to  be  the  true  elect  of  (}od,  r^ected  imconditionally  all  the 
principles  of  the  Church  which  could  not  be  proved  from  the  Scripturea, 
expected  in  a  short  time  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  and  under  their  in&tu- 
ated  leader,  Zisha^  cairied  on  a  war  of  extermination  agdnst  the  neighboring 
nations.  After  the  death  of  Ziska  (1424),  his  place  was  filled  by  a  monk 
whose  name  was  Procopiut^  but  as  many  of  the  troops  looked  upon  the  loss 
of  their  general  as  irreparable,  they  called  themselves  Orphans,  Althougih 
these  parties  were  opposed  to  each  other  they  became  united  when  a  oonmioii 
danger  threatened  them.  Eveiy  army  sent  against  them  by  the  emperor  or 
the  papal  legates  was  beaten,  being  composed  only  of  mercenaries  under  the 
name  of  crusaders,  and  opposed  to  a  people  whose  wrath  had  been  power- 
fully awakened.  The  conquerors  were  now  in  the  most  cautious  manner 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  Council  at  Basle,  After  much  debate  the 
Calixtines  came  to  an  agreement  (1438)  respecting  their  articles,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  word  of  God  should  be  regularly  preached  under  the  direc- 
tion of  spiritual  superiors,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  administered 
under  both  forms  by  the  special  authority  of  the  council,  that  the  property 
of  the  Church  should  be  managed  by  the  clergy  according  to  the  usages  of 
the  fathers,  and  that  mortal  sins  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  punished  by 
the  civil  magistrates  according  to  law.  The  Taborites  and  Orphans,  who  re- 
garded this  compromise  with  contempt,  were  overcome  (May  80, 1484)  at  the 
battle  of  Prague,  and  Bohemia  became  subject  to  the  emperor  by  a  treaty 
formed  at  Iglan  (1486),  by  which  religious  and  political  liberty  were  secured 
to  the  people  on  the  basis  of  the  compromise  with  the  counciL  But  this 
treaty  was  in  many  ways  violated  in  favor  of  the  Catholics,  who,  after  the 
dispersion  of  the  Taborites  were  a  sufficient  match  for  the  Calixtines  alone. 
On  the  death  of  Sigismund  (1487),  when  the  nation  were  called  upon  to 
choose  a  successor,  controversies  respecting  the  succession  sprung  up,  and 
civil  wars  were  prosecuted  with  no  decisive  results,  until  at  the  Diet  of  JTu t- 
tenberg  (1485)  a  religious  peace  was  established  by  King  Wladislaus,  which 
secured  the  Catholic  and  Calixtine  parties  in  the  possessions  which  they  then 
held.  So  long,  however,  were  the  Hussites  a^tated  by  political  storms  that 
ultimately  none  of  their  advantages  remained,  except  the  outward  form  of  the 
cup  in  the  sacrament,  and  recollections  of  former  glory. 

§  299.     The  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren, 

Kdehsr^  dio  S  vora.  OUnbensbekenDt  d.  B.  Br&d.  Frkfi  u.  Lpz.  1742.  J.  Oatnerarli  hist  nam- 
tio  de  fratrom  orthod.  eccledis  in  Boh.  Morayia  et  Pol.  (aboat  1570.)  Heldlb.  1005.  Fret  lOSSk  J^ 
Comenii  Hist.  tnX.  Bohemor.  (Amst  1660.)  c  praet  BaddeL  HaL  1702.  ^  Lochner^  Bntstob.  a. 
erste  Bchlckaale  der  BrUdergem.  In  B.  u.  M.  Ndrnb.  1882.  AJKdppen^  d.  KOrdnnng  n.  Diselplin.  d. 
alten  hnas.  Bruderklrcho.  Lps.  1845. 

A  small  band,  composed  principally  of  remnants  of  the  Taborites,  but 
mollified  by  necessitous  circumstances,  became  dissatisfied  with  the  oonoes 
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nons  made  to  the  Oatholics,  and  the  low  state  to  which  the  evangelical  spirit 
had  declined,  and  therefore  separated  themselves  from  the  Oaliztines  (after 
1450).  Their  congregations  were  prescrihed  on:  the  eastern  borders,  but  soon 
became  nnmeroos  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Poland,  in  spite  of  severe  perse- 
cntions.  Their  first  bishops  received  ordination  from  the  Waldensian  bishops, 
and  several  remnants  of  the  Waldenses,  with  other  pious  and  peaceable  per- 
sons, were  received  into  their  commnnitj.  Thej  were  generally  poor,  qniet, 
well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  divided  into  three  classes  in  regular  grada- 
tions, called  Novices,  Proficients,  and  Perfect.  They  rejected  the  saints  and 
prelates  of  the  Catholic  Ohnrch,  tanght  that  there  was  a  mystical  connection 
between  the  body  of  Ohrist  and  the  elements  of  the  Lord's  Sapper,  did  not 
pretend  to  be  the  only  saving  Ohnrch,  bnt  only  members  of  it,  and  by  an 
ecclesiastical  discipline  like  that  of  the  first  centaries,  maintained  a  habit  of 
life  rigidly  moral,  spiritual,  and  pious,  though  in  many  respects  contracted  in 
its  objects. 

§  800.    Learned  Precursors  of  the  JRefoitnation  in  Germany, 

liTearly  all  the  subjects  which  so  powerfully  a^tatcd  the  world  during 
the  conflicts  of  the  next  century,  were  more  or  less  discussed  by  learned  men 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  opposition  to  the  Church  raised  by  science  and 
piety  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  great  points  common  to  them  all  were 
the  purification  of  the  Church  by  means  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  reception 
of  Christianity  as  the  only  saving  faith.  John  (Pupper)  of  6och^  rector  of  a 
convent  of  nuns  in  Mechlin  (d.  1475),  endeavored  to  find  Christianity  in 
those  eiTors  which  have  in  all  ages  been  its  snare,  viz.  the  perpetual  observ- 
ance of  the  Mosaic  law  in  some  form,  faith  without  works,  satisfaction  with 
works  without  divine  grace,  and  finally  vows  as  indispensable  conditions  of 
evangelical  perfection,  (a)  John  Wessel  (Gansfort),  originally  from  Gron- 
ingen,  but  afterwards  a  resident  successively  in  Cologne,  Louvain,  Paris,  and 
Heidelberg,  whose  mental  activity  at  last  found  congenial  employment  in  the 
stirring  excitement  of  a  counsellor's  and  a  teacher's  life  (Lux  Mundi,  Mag. 
contradictionum,  d.  14S9),  has,  in  the  style  of  the  Scholastics  and  Humanists, 
conceived  of  Christianity  on  a  basis  of  mysticism,  and  regarded  it  as  some- 
thing entirely  spiritual,  wholly  confined  to  a  man's  own  heart  and  God.  His 
expressions,  therefore,  with  regard  to  ecclesiastical  institutions  are  generally 
very  limited,  and  formed  with  a  careful  exclusion  of  all  reference  to  doc- 
trines. "  The  Holy  Scriptures,  God's  own  abbreviated  word,  is  the  living 
source  of  all  true  faith ;  the  Church  is  based  upon  a  compact ;  there  is  a 
general  priesthood  of  the  rational  universe ;  faith  i^  to  be  reposed  only  in  an 
orthodox  pope,  and  not  in  every  council ;  sins  can  be  forgiven  by  none  but 
(rod ;  excommunication  has  only  an  external  influence ;  indulgences  refer 
only  to  ecclesiastical  penalties ;  repentance  is  internally  complete  through  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  and  God's  free  grace,  when  we  are  sincerely  grieved  for 
our  sins ;  the  true  satisfaction  for  sin  is  a  life  in  God ;  and  purgatory  is  noth- 
ing but  the  purifying  influence  of  a  longing  after  Gk)d."  Q>)    His  friend  John 

a)  D«  libertate  ohr.  ed.  C  Qraphew,  Auto.  1021. 4.    De  qaatnor  wrorlb.  Dial  in  Wale\  Mon. 
medii  aevi  toL  L  Fa8&  4  Comp.  WaldCt  Yon,  p.  Xlllsa. 

I)  A  eollectton  of  bis  tbooL  treatlMs :  Farrago  WtueU  (1521.)  Witt  1522.  and  often.  Later  prae£ 
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(Rncnraili)  of  Wesel^  a  professor  la  Erftirt,  and  a  preacher  in  Worms,  stand- 
ing on  the  ground  of  the  rigid  Augnstinian  theology,  made  an  assault  upon 
the  received  system  and  usages  of  the  Olmroh.  If  the  names  of  all  the  elect 
are  inscrihed  from  eternity  in  the  book  of  life,  he  inferred  that  no  exconmia- 
nication  conld  ever  blot  them  out,  no  absolution  conid  insert  any  in  addition 
to  them,  and  no  observation  of  merely  human  statutes  ^rith  which  the 
Church  is  burdened,  could  raise  them  to  a  higher  rank.  As  long  as  propo- 
sitions like  these  were  not  addressed  to  the,x>^pl6,  they  could  be  tolerated 
under  favorable  circumstances  as  learned  doctrines  in  the  schools.  But  John 
of  Wesel,  who  glorified  Christ  although  he  despised  the  pope,  was  accused 
by  the  Dominicans  of  Mentz,  was  compelled  to  recant  when  old  and  sick, 
and  was  finally  imprisoned  in  a  convent  (1479)  until  he  was  set  at  liberty  by 
death  (1481).  (c) 

§  801.    Jerome  Savonarola. 

I.  TntUto  circa  11  regimento  di  Flronxe.  Fir.  1494  ed.  &  1847.  Compendio  di  ri?el8zioiiL  Fir. 
1495.  4.  (Comp.  reyell.  Flor.  1495.  4)  De  elmplldtate  yitae  cbr.  Flor.  1496b  4.  Triamphos  cmcis. 
Flor.  1497.  4.  Expo&  in  Psalmnm :  Mlserero  moL  Flor.  149S.  4.  and  often,  eq>eclall7  Bermons  and 
letters.  Catalogue  in  Mdor.  pi  8938S.— Boman  Tiew :  Burehardi  Diarinni.  {JS<xard  vol.  IL  p. 
90678S.  Paif^tM,  Beltrr.  z.  D.  K.  a.  BeL  Goech.  Brem.  1887.  p.  SSlss.)  Apologetical:  J.  F.  IKcu4 
<U  Mirandula,  Vita  Patrls  H.  Bar.  158a  (with  other  orig.  Dooc)  ed.  J.  Queti/;  Par.  1674. 8  to1&  IS. 
Paeifi  Burlamacckiy  Vita  del.  P.  Say.  ed.  ManMi  in  BalwiU  MiaoolL  Lne.  1761.  t  yoL  L  (Borlamac- 
chi,  d.  1519.  Mansi  has  edited  only  the  hyperortbodoz  reyidon  by  Bcttoni^  which  was  not  made  till 
1527.  I  haye  songht  tn  yaln  at  Florence  for  the  original  text  not  longer  ago  than  185^  nnmerons 
Codd.  in  the  Bibl.  Magliabecchlana,  contdn  the  simple  text  of  Mansi  with  only  unimportant  yaria- 
tions.)  In  connection  with  Gen.  Hist :  Ouioeiardinl  1.  IIL  p.  99s&  MaeeMav^U :  Disooni  I, 
11.  45.    Principe  c  6.    Oommines  YIII,  2. 19. 

IT.  BuddeuB  de  artlb.  tyran.  Bay.  Jen.  1690. 4,  with  his  later  Betractatia  (Pareiga  hist  Jen.  1719.) 
F.  W.  P.  f}.  Ammon,  Gmndz.  d.  TbeoL  d.  Bay.  {Winer't  krit  J.  1828.  yoL  VIIL  H.  8.)  Rudelbach^ 
nier.  Say.  n.  s.  Zeit  Hamb.  1885.  K.  Meier,  Gir.  Say.  BrL  1886.  JT.  Ifa$s,  Bay.  (Nene  Propbeten. 
p.  97.)    [R.  B.  Madden,  Life  and  Mart  of  J.  Bay.  Lond.  185&  2  yola.  8.] 

After  a  period  of  literary  ^tivity  in  a  convent,  the  Dominican  Savona- 
rola became  Imown  as  an  impressive  preacher  of  repentance  in  Florence 
(after  1489).  He  reproved  the  sins  of  great  men  as  fireely  and  as  faithfully 
OS  those  of  ordinary  men,  and  predicted  that  divine  judgments  were  about  to 
break  forth  upon  Italy,  but  that  a  great  purification  of  the  Church,  proceeding 
firom  Florence,  should  follow  from  these  severe  troubles.  He  also  predicted 
the  approaching  ruin  of  the  house  of  the  Medici,  and  the  march  of  a  foreign 
king  across  the  Alps,  to  chastise  the  tyrants  of  Italy  and  to  reform  the 
Church  with  the  sword.  Accordingly,  Lorenzo  Medici  died,  Charles  VHI. 
advanced  (1494)  across  the  Alps,  and  the  sons  of  Lorenzo  were  banished 
from  Florence.  After  this  partial  fulfilment  of  his  prophecies,  and  when  &e 
people  by  his  advice  had  seized  upon  the  government  of  the  republic,  the 
state  was  entirely  dependent  upon  his  counsel,  although  he  never  interfered 
with  the  details  of  the  administration.    He  looked  upon  a  government  by 

by  Lttther  in  his  W.  by  WaleJt,  yol.  XIY.  p.  219.  0pp.  Groning.  1614.  4.--G,  B.  Ooeae,  de  Jo.  Wees 
Lob.  1719. 4    O.  Muurlinff,  de  Wesseli  Gansfortii  cnm  yita,  torn  merltts  in  praepar.  saeraram  «m«&. 
daUone  in  Belgio  sept  P.  L  (Vita.)  Traj.  ad  Bh.  1S81.    O.  Uttmann,  J.  Weasel,  ein  Yorginger  Lath. 
Hamb.  1884    Die  2  nmg.  A.  in  d.  Beformatoren  yor  d.  Bell  yoL  II. 

c)  His  treatise  ady.  indaigeAtias  in  Waloh,  1.  a  Fasc  I.  p.  111.  Legal  documents  relating  to  his 
trial  in  Argenir6  yol.  I.  P.  IL  p.  89l8aL     UUmann,  yol  L  p.  861^ 
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the  people  as  most  appropriate  to  snoh  a  place  as  Florenoe,  and  he  advised 
that  it  should  be  a  spiritual  community,  established  npon  the  principles  of 
the  fear  of  God,  trae  patriotism,  and  peace  among  all  its  citizens.  From  his 
pulpit  he  commenced  a  great  moral  reformation.  His  system  of  faith  was 
founded  xxpdt.  that  of  St.  Thomas,  though  it  deviated  somevrhat  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Mystics,  and  was  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures.  Of 
course  he  had  no  hope  of  salvation  from  the  saints,  nor  from  his  own  works, 
but  his  whole  trust  was  in  the  grace  of  God«  Although  he  declined  the 
dangerous  appellation  of  a  prophet,  he  derived  his  predictions  from  a  pro- 
phetic spirit  nourished  by  the  Scriptures,  and  he  believed  that  in  his  conclu- 
sions he  could  no  more  be  mistaken  than  that  God  himself  could  err.  Alex- 
ander YL,  wounded  in  various  ways,  and  threatened  with  a  council, 
endeavored  to  silence  the  terrible  prophet  at  first  by  brilliant  promises,  and 
afterwards  by  sending  him  a  crafty  summons  to  Rome  (July  21, 1495).  Sa- 
vonarola excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  at  that  time  be 
absent  from  Florence.  Many  Florentines  were  offended  at  the  rigid  morality 
which  in  its  enthusiasm  held  a  carnival  with  the  works  of  luxury  and  art, 
and  consigned  them  to  an  auto-da-f6.  The  noble  families  were  chagrined  at 
the  ridiculous  manner  in  which  the  government  was  conducted  by  a  monk 
and  the  people.  An  attempt  to  restore  the  Medici  was  expiated  with  the 
heads  of  its  authors,  in  the  midst  of  legal  forms  before  unknown.  The 
sturdy  confidence  which  Savonarola  reposed  in  the  King  of  France,  brought 
the  city  of  Florenoe  into  a  dangerous  political  condition,  and  the  retreat  of 
the  king  gave  a  ridiculous  aspect  to  his  prophecies.  Already  was  his  influ- 
ence over  the  minds  of  the  people  abated,  when  he  was  forbidden  by  the 
Eoman  authorities  to  enter  the  pulpit  (Oct.  1496).  As  he  would  not  allow 
the  word  of  Gh>d  which  burned  within  him  to  be  smothered,  he  was  excom- 
municated (May  12,  1497).  He  regarded  such  a  prohibition  as  utterly  void 
when  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  love,  and  concluded  to  appeal  from  the  earthly 
to  the  heavenly  Pope.  He  therefore  continued  to  preach  to  the  people, 
assuring  them  that  his  cause  would  be  triumphant  though  he  himself  should 
suffer  martyrdom.  The  Franciscans  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
opposition  to  the  Dominicans  of  his  convent  of  St.  Mark,  .the  people  became 
excited  at  the  disappointment  which  their  curiosity  had  received  when 
assembled  to  witness  a  divine  trial  of  his  daims  by  the  ordeal  of  fire,  for 
which  neither  of  the  champions  had  any  inclination  or  confidence,  and 
finally  the  city  was  threatened  with  a  papal  interdict.  The  convent  of  St. 
Mark  was  attacked  by  a  mob,  a  few  of  Savonarola^s  adherents  were  struck 
down,  and  he  himself  was  thrown  into  prison.  An  extraordinary  court  of 
justice  compelled  him  to  oonfess  on  the  rack  that  he  had  played  the  part  of 
a  prophet  from  motives  of  ambition.  Oondenmed  by  the  judgment  of  the 
pope  as  a  heretic,  and  by  the  voice  of  the  Signoria  for  crimes  not  spedfied, 
he  piously  submitted  himself  to  death,  and  between  two  brothers  of  his 
order  was  burned  at  the  gibbet  (May  28, 1498).  Even  the  politic  Secretary 
of  State  in  Florence  conadered  it  becoming  to  speak  of  suoh  a  man  with 
reverence.  His  portrait,  with  the  halo  of  sanctity,  painted  by  Fra  Bartolo* 
meo,  is  suspended  in  the  gallery  of  St.  Mark  even  to  tlje  present  day. 
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CHAP.  Vn.— THE  GREEK  CHURCH. 

§802.    Arseniui, 

O.  Packymeret  in,  10. 14 19aH.  IV,  las.  VII,  22.    ITie^ph,  Gregora*  HI,  1.  IV,  las.  VII,  ».- 
EngOhardt,  die  AiseDlaner  u.  Hesychasten.  (Z«ltscbr.  t  bist  Th.  1888.  yoL  VIIL  H.  1.) 

A  complete  re-establisbment  of  the  monarohy  had  been  prevented  by  the 
introdnction  of  an  arrangement  resembling  the  feudal  system,  and  by  the 
formation  of  an  independent  nobility,  composed  of  those  families  which  irere 
contending  against  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Latins.  The  Church 
regarded  itself  as  the  moral  power  by  which  the  unity  of  the  nation  was  to 
be  preserved  and  the  empire  was  finally  to  be  restored.  But  when  Michael 
Palaeologus  actually  set  up  the  imperial  authority  in  Constantinople  (1261), 
he  had  the  lawful  heir  to  the  throne,  John  Lascaiis,  deprived  of  his  sight 
For  this  act  the  patriarch  ArseniuB  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  the  emperor  (1262),  who  was  compelled  by  the  murmurs  of  the  peo- 
ple to  promise  compliance  with  every  penance  required  of  him.  But  when 
the  patriarch  demanded  that  he  should  lay  aside  the  purple  which  he  had 
unlawfully  seized,  the  emperor  retaliated  the  ecclesiastical  Bann  with  a  civil 
banishment.  He  also  succeeded  in  gaining  over  a  synod  to  his  purposes,  by 
which  Arsenius  was  deposed  (1266),  on  the  ground  that  his  election  and  his 
administration  had  been  irregular.  Only  three  gold  pieces  whidi  had  been 
earned  by  transcribing  the  Psalms  were  found  in  the  episcopal  treasury. 
Even  when  banished  to  a  desert  island,  and  with  his  last  breath,  the  deposed 
patriarch  rejected  the  prayer  of  the  emperor  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Church. 
The  next  patriarch  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  popular  displeasure.  2fichael 
then  succeeded  in  haying  a  popular  saint  consecrated  as  patriarch,  by  whom 
the  restoration  of  the  emperor  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  was  finally 
effected  (1268).  But  an  influential  party  of  monks  called  Arsenites  persisted 
in  rejecting  the  emperor  and  his  patriarch.  This  dangerous  schism  was  not 
healed  until  Andronicus  caused  the  dead  body  of  Arsenius  to  be  deposited  in 
the  holy  place,  and  the  wrong  which  had  been  committed  against  him  was 
atoned  for  by  a  penance  imposed  upon  the  whole  nation  (1312). 

§  808.     Ths  Light  of  God  and  Philosophy, 

L  Among  oontemporartes,  for  BarL  Hieeph,  Oregorat  XI,  10.  Against  him,  Jo.  OaniaeuBen.  II, 
898a.  (Both  in  the  Corp.  Serr.  Bys.  Bonn.  182898.  P.  XIXb.)    Doonmonts  in  MamH  vol  XXV8L 
II.  Petaviue,  do  theoL  dogmatib.  toI.  L  L  L  o.  12s.    BngOhardt^  de  Hesych.  ErL  1829. 4. 

Mount  AthoSj  with  its  dark  forests,  in  which  tradition  «^  no  creature  of 
the  female  sex  can  exist,  and  looking  far  out  upon  the  sea,  had  become,  after 
the  ninth  century,  covered  with  monasteries.  These  constituted  a  republic 
made  up  exclusively  of  monks,  from  which  the  Eastern  Church  was  supplied 
with  bishops,  (a)  In  this  place  Barlaam^  a  classically  educated  monk  from 
Calabria,  found  monastio  saints  who  thought  they  could  attain  while  yet  in 
the  body,  by  a  perfect  cessation  of  corporeal  hfe,  an  intuition  of  the  divine 


a)  J.  p.  FaUmeraysTy  Fragmonte  a.  d.  Orient  Stnttg.  1846.  vol.  IL    Camp.  Eostathins  r.  Thea- 
aalonicb,  11.  d.  Mdncbastaad.  fh>m  tho  Greek,  by  O,  L.  F.  7\tf€lt  Tab.  1817. 
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Light  and  Eflsenoe.  The  method  they  adopted  appears  to  have  produced  a 
kind  of  magnetic  dairvojance.  When  Barlaam  ridiculed  these  Quietists  CHcrv- 
xaarai)  as  navel-gazers  (OfUJMKi^x^O^  Chregcry  Palcmuu  maintained  that 
the  divine  light  might  be  intnitiyely  contemplated,  and  referred  to  the  newly 
created  light  which  surrounded  onr  Lord  on  Mount  Tabor.  Barlaam  rcgoined 
that  nothing  but  Gbd  could  be  uncreated,  and  consequently  that  his  opponent 
had  made  out  that  there  were  two  Gods.  A  synod  convened  in  Oonstantino- 
pie  (1841)  decided  in  &vor  of  the  monks  of  the  sacred  mount,  and  Barlaam 
passed  over  into  Italy  and  to  the  Boman  Ohurch.  At  Constantinople  the 
controversy  was  carried  on  with  reference  to  various  pointed  questions,  and 
with  many  interferences  from  the  court,  until  it  reached  the  conclusion 
(1850) :  that  God's  essence  and  energy  were  distinguishable ;  that  there  is  an 
uncreated  energy,  like  the  light  on  Tabor,  which  is  inseparable  from  God, 
and  that  this  was  denominated  Deity  by  the  fathers,  although  it  is  subordi- 
nate to  the  divine  essence.  Hatonism,  whose  gospel  was  proclaimed  by  Ge- 
znistuB  Fletho  at  the  time  of  the  Synod  of  Florence,  generally  maintained  its 
pious  trust  in  opposition  to  the  worldliaess  of  Aristotle,  but  its  radical  prin- 
ciples were  deeply  fixed  in  an  affectionate  attachment  to  Greek  antiquity.  It 
was  therefore  accused  of  being  a  new  form  of  heathenism  by  those  who  de- 
fended Aristotle,  whose  system,  on  the  other  hand,  had  now  become  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Ohurch.  (b) 

§  804.    Attempts  at  Union.     Cont.  from  §  285. 
Leo  AttaiUUy  GraocU  orthod.  Bom.  1658.  leoe.  8  toIa.  4 

While  the  Latins  possessed  the  imperial  authority,  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  two  Churches  was  impossible,  on  account  of  the  political  abuses 
of  which  the  Greeks  complained,  and  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  domi- 
nant Church.  But  when  Constantinople  again  became  th«  capital  of  the 
Greek  empire  and  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  emperors  w^re  anxious  to  effect 
a  reconciliation,  or  at  least  the  semblance  of  one,  because  during  the  thir- 
teenth centuiy  they  were  apprehensive  of  another  crusade  from  the  West, 
and  after  the  fourteenth  century  they  w«re  desirous  of  aid  against  the 
Turks.  At  the  Council  of  Lyons  (1^74),  therefore,  Michael  Palaeologua 
allowed  his  representatived  to  subsoribe  the  Roman  confession  of  faith,  reserv- 
ing only  the  old  established  i»iges  of  his  Church,  (a)  and  at  the  Synod  of 
Flormce  (1489)  the  union  of  the  two  Churches  was  consummated  by  the 
Greek  emperor  and  the  Patriarch  himself,  (h)  But  the  people  were  entire 
strangers  to  any  such  union,  and  when  the  throne  of  the  Palaeologi  was 
threatened,  the  popular  party  betook  themselves  to  the  Comneni  at  Trebi* 
zond.  The  learned  men  on  the  Greek  side  defended  their  Church  by  proving 
its  agreement  with  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  and  those  of  the  Latin  party  de- 

h)  JPMhOf  de  Fkt  atqne  Arlst  pbiL  dIfllBrentla.  Ptr.  1541.  Osorff.  gVopawmt  Comptr.  Ar.  ct 
Plmt  Yes.  168a— IK  Gata,  Gennadlns  o.  Pletha  Bred.  1841    The  2d  part  oontains  both  trMtisoflL 

a)  Raynald.  ad  ann.  1267.  N.  TSsb.    Manti  toL  XXIT.  p.  M.  67aa. 

h)  LabbH  et  CottartU  Conoa  toL  ZIIL  pi  6108&  BtfiiO.  BgwopuU  yet%  Hlct  nnionfi  hod 
▼orae  Inter  6r.  et  Lat  a.  Gona  Flor.  nanatla  Gr.  et  Lat  ed.  B,  Or^ygUot^  Hag.  Oom.  169a  4  Ob 
the  other  aide  Uo  AUaL  Bom.  166S.  1 
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fended  tbein  after  the  example  of  St,  Thomas,  (c)  by  forged  original  doco* 
ments  and  D&lse  oonstmctions  of  the  Greek  fathers.  Onoe  more,  when  the 
Turkish  bastions  had  been  already  erected  against  the  walb  of  Constantino- 
ple, a  reconciliation  was  celebrated  in  December,  1452,  and  a  Boman  cardinal 
legate  held  mass  in  the  Ohnroh  €i  8t.  Sophia.  But  the  only  effect  of  this 
was  that  the  consciences  of  the  people  were  fretted,  and  their  love  was 
alienated  from  the  emperor  himself.  The  only  true  nnion  of  the  Ghnrches 
took  place  in  the  social  circle  of  the  Platonist  Cardinal  Bemarion  (d.  1472), 
Archbishop  of  Nicaea,  who,  after  the  Synod  of  Florence,  abandoned  a  cause 
which  he  regarded  as  desperate.  By  his  interest  in  the  canse  of  his  na- 
tive land  and  her  exiled  children,  he  subsequently  proved  that  he  was  not 
a  deserter,  bnt  a  mediator  between  two  nations  and  two  mental  kiDg- 
doms.  {d) 

§  805.    Ifnd  qf  the  Oteek  Empire. 

After  i%r«MM0t  •Z^vMfl;  ttDd  ottien^  (^riMfiifl  Tnfco-Gnecla.  Bm  aC  «.  JToiiMMr,  OeMh. 

d.ouiMn.BelehaLPflft]LiaBTai.TQLlik60ftis.7i)LIL     . 

Abandoned  by  TTestem  Europe,  after  one  more  glorious  struggle  on  Hay 
29, 1458,  New  Borne  was  stormed  by  the  Turks,  and  the  church  of  St  So- 
phia was  desecrated  and  converted  into  a  mosque.  The  fiamily  of  the  Palae- 
ologi  retired  to  the  Peloponnesus,  and  there  wasted  away  until  it  became 
extinct  (1460).  The  Oomneni  indulged  the  vain  hope  that  they  could  obtain 
deliveranoe  by  the  surrender  of  Trebizond  (1462).  (a)  One  CSiristian  hero, 
Scanderheff,  who  had  formerly  attained  the  highest  dignities  among  the  Mo- 
hammedaus,  but,  late  in  life,  had  forsaken  them  all  to  become  a  Christian, 
now  effected  the  delivtfance  of  Epirua,  for  more  than  twenty  years  withstood 
the  whole  power  of  the  Ottomans,  and  finally  may  be  said  to  have  been 
overwhelmed  rather  than  overcome  (1466).  (b)  His  Albanians  became  more 
properly  the  allies  than  the  subjects  of  the  Porte,  and  generally  adopted  a 
false  kind  of  religion  intermediate  between  that  of  Christ  and  that  of  Mo- 
hammed. The  Maifiots  aM  tiie  Thieves  remained  independent  tribes  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  mountains.  The  remnant  of  the  Grecian  nation  was  allowed  by 
Mohammed  11,^  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople,  to  continue  under  a  nuld 
form  of  servitude  and  in  the  free  esjoyment  of  their  reli^on.  OenimdiuSj 
who  had  been  chosen  patriarch  by  order  of  this  sultan,  presented  to  him  the 
confession  of  fedth  of  the  Oriental  Church,  in  which  were  embraced  all  those 
important  particulars  in  which  Christianity  is  distinguished  from  Islam,  (c) 
One  half  of  the  churches  remained  in  possession  of  the  Christians  until  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  Sultan  Selim  appropriated  as 
many  of  them  as  he  thought  needful  to  the  use  of  the  Mohammedans.  The 
patriarch,  being  regarded  as  a  high  political  officer,  receives  his  confirmation 


6)  Opue.  eoBtn  enores  GiMooram  ad  Urban  IV. 

<^  A.  BandiiU^  de  Tite  et  lebu  gestts  Bmi.  Som.  1774.  4  K  ffaes,  BmbhIod.  (Hall  Ene^d. 
ToLIX.) 

a)  FaBtMraymr,  Ocaoh.  d.  EaiMrtb.  Trapamut  Munich.  1827. 

6)  JforfoiM  Axriatfiff  ddTlUGaorgU  Oastrtotl  L  XUL  Argent  198T.  £  to  ba  modlflad  hj  GUh 
ton  St  Biammer.       c)  0<ut,  Abth.  IL  p.  8tt. 
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or  deposition  aocording  to  the  will  of  the  saltan.  He  has  a  permanent  synod 
of  hii^ops  and  notables  to  act  as  his  coimcil  and  jadicial  conrt,  in  connection 
with  which  he  is  the  arbitrator  and  Jndge  of  his  people.  The  administration 
of  justice  in  oivil  matters,  and  generally  with  respect  to  minor  offences,  is 
peiformed  in  the  episcopal  courts.  These  haye,  it  is  true,  no  power  but  that 
of  arbitrators,  yet  the  fear  of  being  excommunicated  by  them  is  so  great  that 
this  is  sofScient  ((2)  The  Greek  Ohurch  was  compelled  to  share  the  depressed 
fortones  of  its  people.  It  now  undertook  the  vocation  of  consoling  a  people 
overwhehned  by  misfortunes,  and  of  preserving  its  own  peculiar  institutions 
until  a  brighter  day  should  dawn  upon  it. 


d)  O,  GfSb,  JkaL  d.  BaohtBost  In  Griedienland  wabcend  d.  tiut.  Uunhtit,  HMelb.  1880^ 


MODERN  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

FIFTH   PERIOD. 

FBOM    LITTHEB    TO    tHB    PEAOE    OF    WESTPHALIA. 


-♦-•-♦- 


For  G«n.  History:  GorTeepondeiu  K  Etrls  Y.  ed.  by  K  Lanz,  Lpa.  1844as.  8  Tola.  Gvieolardini 
(pi288).  P.  (?<twio,  Hist  ml  temp.  (1^98-1618. 1681-2T.)Flor.  16608.  4s  often.  1>0  7%<w»  Hist  sn! 
temp.  (164fr-160T.)  Trd  4  yoIs.  t  A  often.  KhevmMUer^  Ann.  Ferdlnandei,  S  ed.  (1678-1887.)  Lpi. 
ITlOn.  U  Tolfl.  t  Goldcut,  Imp.  BonL  Frc£  1607.  t  &  Oonstt.  Imp.  B.  FreC  1616.  8  Tola.  C  JToeft, 
Samml.  d.  Belotasabschlede.  FrcC  1747. 4  toIs.  t—Saatroio,  (160&)  Herkommen,  Oebort  n.  Lanf  a.  La- 
bona,  ed.  by  Mohnike,  Grelftw.  1828s.  8  yolL—Sob^rtaoHt  Hist  of  the  Emp.  Chariea  Y.  I^ond  1768L 
8  Tola.  4  ed.  by  Froat,  1  toL  a  New  Yoik.  184a  TTebers.  t.  Bemer,  Bmsch.  1799.  8  Tola.  F.  t.  Bh- 
cAoto,  Ferd.  L  Yienna.  1883-&  9  Tols.  [S.  A.  ZHmhamt  H.  of  the  Germanic  Empire.  Land.  1884-6. 
8  Tol&  8.  W.O.  Taylor,  Ano.  4e  Mod.  Hist  New  York.  1816. 2  Tola.  &  W.  SmU^t  Lectt  on  Mod. 
Hiat  dto.  9  Tola,  a  Lend.  184t  W,  SutaeB,  Hiat  of  Mod.  Eniope  to  176a  8  Tola,  a  New  Nork. 
F.  JToUraiMe^  Hiat  of  Germany,  transL  by  Haaa^  New  York.  1817.] 

B         §  806.     General  View. 

The  necesBity  of  a  refonnation,  now  universally  recognized,  was  the  prin- 
cipal legacy  beqneaihed  by  the  preceding  age.  This  work  now  Dommenoed 
among  the  people  nnmltaneonsly  in  Saxony  and  in  Switzerland.  It  was  the 
result,  not  of  literary  improvement,  thongh  in  connection  with  it,  nor  of  con- 
tests with  the  papacy,  although  much  of  its  success  was  owing  to  the  arro- 
gance and  the  cormptions  of  that  system,  but  principally  of  the  fear  which 
pious  persons  felt  lest  tme  repentance  and  salvation  should  be  utterly  lost 
sight  of  in  the  eager  chase  after  indulgences  and  hmnan  merit.  It  was  not 
until  the  Beformation  was  decidedly  opposed  by  the  hierarchy,  that  the 
Church  was  oompeUed  by  the  inevitable  force  of  circumstances  to  divide.  It 
was  then  that  the  principle  of  Protestantism  which  had  previously  been  sub- 
ordinate, led  its  friends  to  establish  an  independent  Ohurch,  that  Ghristianity 
might  there  find  an  appropriate  development.  This  was  accomplished  in 
Switzerland  in  the  midst  of  isolated  struggles  among  republican  parties,  and 
in  the  interior  of  Germany,  in  the  midst  of  learned  controversies,  solemn 
imperial  transactions,  popular  commotions,  and  mercenary  wars.  Both  re- 
forming parties  justified  their  views  by  appealing  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
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expected  salvation  wholly  from  the  grace  of  God  throagh  Ohrist;  both 
seriously  misunderstood  each  other,  not  indeed  at  first,  bnt  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  both  were  German  in  their  national  characteristics,  although,  as 
was  to  be  expected  in  a  border  country,  the  Helvetic  Ohurch  partook  at  an 
early  date  of  a  French  admixture.  The  Reformation  now  began  its  course 
around  the  world.  Political  intere^,  foreign  to  its  true  objects,  in  some 
instances  interrupting  and  in  others  promoting  its  progress,  became  involved 
in  the  conflict,  but  the  ecclesiastical  interest  never  ceased  to  be  prominent. 
In  consequence  of  the  very  opposition  it  had  received,  Catholicism  renewed 
its  energies,  and  Western  Europe  became  divided  into  two  great  hosts,  which, 
in  the  very  country  where  the  Reformation  originated,  contended  with  earthly 
weapons  for  the  existence  of  Protestantism.^  Its  rights,  however,  were  finally 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  devastation  and  disunion  of  Germany.  Both 
Churches,  while  agitated  by  the  highest  excitement  of  opposition,  were  finally 
obliged  to  leave  each  other  in  peaceable  possession  of  what  each  actually 
occupied.  The  development  of  this  contest,  and  its  results  in  the  contend- 
ing Churches,  constitute  the  central  object  of  our  history  during  this  period, 
and  supply  the  peculiar  conditions  according  to  which  the  topical  arrange- 
ment will  be  formed. 


CHAP.  I.— THE  GERMAN  REFORMATION. 
§  307.     Original  AutTwrities  and  Literary  History. 

A.  L  Writings  of  the  Befbrmen  §  80S.  8ia  SpalaUni  Ann.  BeC  (till  1548.)  ed.  bj  GTprian.  Lps. 
1718.  F,  Myeonii  Hist  Bell  1618-42.  ed.  bj  the  same.  Ootha  (1715^)  Vtl^.—J.  Gochiamu,  Gmtr.  de 
aodfl  et  Bcrr.  Lntheri  151T-47.  Hog.  1549.  C  A;  ofteo.  L.  SuriuB,  Ohronicon  1500-66^  GoL  1667.-^  SM- 
danutf  de  steta  reL  et  relp^  Garolo  Y  Gaes.  Gmtrr.  Arg:  1555.  f.  complete  1557.  dc  often,  ill  am  Ende, 
rrcC  1785&  8  yol&  Uebers.  t.  Stroth,  Hal.  17708s.  4  vols.  Gontin.  xaq.  ad  1564.  Londorp,  FrcC  1619. 
8  vols.  4  [Hist  of  the  BeC  of  the  Ghnreta.  1517-99.  from  the  lAtin  of  J.  Sleldanas,  by  JSi  £ohun, 
Lond.  1689.  £]— Oolleotions :  F.  JlorUsdsr^  Handlongen  n.  Ansachveiben  y.  d.  Ursacben  d.  dt  Kriega 
wider  d.  Scbmalk.  Bondts-Yerw.  (till  1555l)  Frkt  1617&  2  vols,  t  Qotba.  1645.  £  H,  v.  d.  UardU 
Hist  litter.  Be£  Frc£  et  L  in7.  C  B,  Ld§ch«r,  vollst  Bet  Acta.  (1517-19.)  Lpz.  17209&  8  toIsl  4. 
Jl  Xdppt  Nachlese  z.  BeC  Ooecb.  n&tzl.  Urk.  Lpa.  17S78a.  4  rolSb  StroM:  MlscelL  Niimb.  17788a. 
6  Th.  Beitrr.  a.*  lit  1784B8b  9  &  5  vols.  JoAanns&n,  die  Entw.  d.  Prot  Oeistes,  e.  SammL  d.  wlch- 
tlgsten  ]>okamente  y.  Wonna  Edict  b.  z.  Bp^  Prot  Kopenh.  ISSa  C  O.  Ifeudeeter :  Urkunden  a. 
d.  BeC  Zeit  Gass.  lS86w  ActenstQcka.  N&mb.  188a  Neae  Beitrr.  Lpsi  1841. 2  yo1&  C  E,  F5r9temann, 
Nenes  XJrknndenb.  z.  Oesch.  d.  KBeC  Hamb.  1842.  1  yoL  ^  J.  K,  Seidsmann :  ErlSutt  z.  Bef. 
Oescb.  Drsd.  1844.  Beitrr.  a.  BeC  Aescb.  Drsd.  1846.  2  Th.  Yitae  quataor  Beformator.  Lath,  a  Mel. 
MeL  a  Cam&rario,  Zwlngl.  a  Mj/oanio^  Galy.  a  Beta.  PraeC  est  KeandyT'  ^^'  ^^^*  ^  ^-  ^dami 
Yltae  Germanor.  Theologor.  Heidelb.  1620.~IL  P.  Sarpl,  (P.  Soaw  Pol)  1st  del.  GoncL  di  Trento. 
Londr.  1619.  C  is  often.  Hist  Gona  Tridentini,  Lond.  1620.  Lpa.  1690.  2  yol&  4.  &  often.  Uebers.  v. 
lianibaeht  HaL  1761bs.  6  yols.  v.  Wintwer,  Mergenth.  1889. 4  yols.  PaUavidni,  1st  del  Gone  dl 
Tr.  Bom.  1646.  2  yola.  C  Mendrisio.  1886ss.  10  yoI&  lat  redd.  OiatUno^  Anto.  1670.  8  yols.  C  &  often. 
Uebers.  y.  KUiatM,  Augsb.  1886.  8  yol&  Boamuit^  Hist  dea  yariations  des  Egl.  prot  Par.  1688.  2  yols. 
4  ^  often.  1784  4  yok.  L.  Mainibourg^  Hist  da  Latheranlsmo.  Par.  16S0.  4  A  often.  K.  Riffd, 
KGesch.  d.  neaeeten  Zeit  Mainz.  (184l8s.)  1814-7.  8  yol&^K  JL  de  Seckendorf^  Gmtr.  hist  et  apol. 
de  Lathenmisma  FrcC  et  L.  (1688. 4)  1692.  C  Uebers.  n.  yrm.  y.  Frick^  Lpa  1714  4  Aasz.  a. 
Forts,  y.  Juniui^  FrkC  a.  I4. 1755. 4  yols.  yrb.  y.  Boot.  T&b.  1788w  2  yols.  TenUeL,  hist  Yer.  y.  d. 
BeC  z.  ErL  Seckend.  ed.  by  Cyprian^  Lps.  171&  2  yol&  C.  A.  Salig,  Oescb.  d.  A.  GonC  (1517-62.) 
HaL  17808BL  8  yds.  4  CJ.  Planet,  Gescb.  d.  Enst  Yerilnd.  a.  Bild.  uns.  prot  Lebrbgr.  b.  z.  Gon- 
oord.  Lps.  (1781sa.  8  yob.)  1791-1800.  7  yols.  WoUmanny  Oeseh.  d.  BeC  la  DeatschL  Alt  (ISOlaa.) 
1817.  8  yoIsL  MarTuinate,  Gesch.  d.  teatsch.  BeC  b.  1555.  0817.  2  yola)  ISSlss.  4  yols.  a  A.  Men- 
0«^  BeC  Gesch.  (Neuere  Gesch.  d.  DeatsohL  12  yols.)  BisL  1826. 8yoU  L.  Barike,  deatsche  Geaoh.  im 
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Zelta  d.  B«e  BerL  1889-43. 8  ed.  1859.  6  Tola.  4e  1  ed.  6  vols.  Sooroes :  [Hist  of  the  Bef:  fn  0«nn 
tranel.  \>y  Mrs.  Atutin,  i  voI&  8.  Lond.  ISIS.]  JC.  Hagen^  DeataehL  lit  a.  reL  Yerii.  im  Bet  ZeAta 
ErI.  1841-44  »  vols.  (8  Jb  8  Tola. :  Oetst  d.  Be£  xl  &  Oegenafttze.)-^  O.  MitUer^  Denlcw.  il  d.  Ocech. 
d.  BeC  (Beliit.  alter  ZelL  vol  &)  Lpa.  1806.  BeC  Almaoaftb,  ed.  by  ir^sraer,  £i£  1817.  1818.  18Sa 
1821.  lioUrmimd,  en.  Andenken  d.  Manner  die  fOr  a  gegen  d.  BeC  Lath,  gearbeitet  baben.  Brem. 
1818. 1  ToL    CL  O.  NeudMker^  Oesch.  d.  ev.  Prot  in  DetttsebL  d.  a.  nnare  Tage.  Lpc  134481  2  yxM, 

B.  L  Writings  of  the  Beibrmera  $  883.  84(L  V.  Anaheim,  Bemer  Chronik  till  1626.  cd.  hy  Aier^ 
tin  &  ir^M,  Bern.  lS2Cea.  vol  Ya.  Ui  BuUinger'a  BoC  Goach.  (UIl  1582.)  ed.  bj  ndtUngerA  Vdgdi^ 
Franenl  1888aeL  8  to]&— BeC  Cbronik  d.  KartbSoa.  Georg.  uebera.  dnreh  E.  Boxtori;  Ba&  1318.— 
J.  O.  FustU:  Bejtrr.  s.  Erl  d.  K.  B.  Hist  d.  SehweirerL  ZOr.  174188l  5  vols.  Epp.  ab  Eca  Ilelr.  Be- 
formator.  Tel  ad  eoe  aer.  Tig:  1742.  J.  J.  Simler,  BmL  alt  n.  sea.  Urk.  Z&r,  1757ea.  6  toU.— IL  Maim' 
bourff,  Hist  da  Oalviniame.  Par.  19312.— SayU,  Gritlqae  g6n.  de  TH.  da  Calv.  Bott  16S4.  2  Tola.  12.  A 
Lettrea  de  ranteor  de  la  Critique  B.  1685.  J.  Bamtage,  Hist  de  la  BeL  dee  ^1.  rifbrmdea.  (Bot  168a 
8  TolL  12.)  Hafe  1725. 2  toI&  A.  J.  J.  IfaUlngsr^  helT.  KGesch.  ZQr.  16988&  4  to1&  4.  A.  Muckot^ 
H.  de  la  RU.  de  la  Salsee.  (Gen.  1727bl  6  Tola.  12.)  Nyon.  1885-&  7  Tola.  J.  ds  Beawohn,  Hist  de  la 
tU  (tm  1680.)  Ber.  1785.  8  Tola.  L,  Win  A  M.  Kirchhc^,  neaere  heW.  KGeech.  Zur.  1818-19.  9 
Tols.— A  SeuUeti  Ann.  Et.  renoTatL  Hdlb.  161&  GerdM :  Introd.  in  Hlat  £t.  renovati.  (1516-8&) 
Gron.  1744aaL  4  Th.  4  Sorlniam  a.  MiaoelL  ad  BeC  apeet  Gron^  1748a8w  8  Th.  4,  K.  H.  Bagmbadk^ 
Yorlesa.  a.  Weaen  a.  Geseb.  d.  BeC  Lpa.  (1884  8  Tola.)  1851.  J,  B.  Merh  ^Aubignl,  Hiat  de  la  r6C 
d.  16  aitele.  Par.  1885a.  4  Tola.  [Hist  of  the  BeC  of  the  16tb  cent  by  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aabign^  trand. 
by  H.  White.  Edlnb.  &  Kew  York.  1847-1858w  4  Tola.  12.  R.  SM>bing,  Hist  of  the  BeC  2  toI&  12. 
Load.  1S86.    O.  Waddingtan,  Hist  of  BeC  on  the  Continent  8  Tola.  &  Lond.  1841.] 

a  ds  VUl&r%  Eaaai  sur  Te^rlt  et  Ilnilaence  de  la  r6C  de  Lath.  Par.  1802.  ed.  6. 1S5L  [Eaaay  on 
the  BeC  of  Lather  by  Ymer^  tnnsL  by  &  MUler,  1  toL  12l  PhiL  1888.]  N.  d.  8  ed.  TTobecfli  t. 
Cramer,  m.  Beil.  t.  IfenJte,  Hamb.  (1805.)  1828.  t.  Stampeel  m.  Yor.  t.  BoaenmGller,  Lpa.  (ISOa) 
l^\9.—Bdbelat,  de  Ilnflaence  de  la  B6C  de  Luth.  Lyona.  1822.  Mayence.  182&  J.  DdUinger,  d.  BeC 
Ibre  Entw.  a.  Wirk.  im  Umfknge  d.  Lath.  B^kenntn.  Badsb.  1846-&  8  toIsl— JT.  O.  Bretechsutd^^d. 
deatsobe  BeC  Lpa.  1844 

The  events  of  Jthe  Keforznation  were  prodaced  principally  by  published 
writings,  which,  in  subsequent  times,  needed  only  to  be  collected.  The  ac- 
counts left  by  Spalatin  (d.  1545)  and  Myconius  (d.  1546)  are  valaable  merely 
as  the  testimony  of  those'  who  actually  witnessed  what  they  related.  A 
more  comprehensive  picture  is  presented  in  the  work  of  CoeJUaeus  (Dobnek, 
d.  1552),  although  colored  by  the  peculiar  views  of  his  party.  In  opposition 
to  his  abusive  representations  the  learned  statesman,  Sleidanus  (Philipson,  d. 
1556),  showed  by  originid  documents  that  the  Reformation  was  a  work  of 
Providence,  in  which  the  whole  human  race  was  interested,  and  that  it  had 
important  relations  to  general  history.  In  the  contest  waged  against  Maim- 
hourg^8  elegant  but  malignant  representation,  Seelsendor/,  on  account  of  his 
access  to  the  archives  preserved  by  the  State,  is  entitled  to  a  place  among 
the  original  authorities.  Among  the  historical  writers,  the  Reformation  has 
been  described  by  Sarpi^  a  real  Protestant  under  a  monk's  cowl,  and  by  Pal- 
lavicinif  with  all  the  advantages  ana  the  prejudices  of  a  oardinaL  Boisuet 
has  more  particularly  noticed  the  gradual  development  and  the  human  ele- 
ments, as  well  as  the  variations  and  arbitrary  character  of  the  Reformation. 
The  work  of  Planck  is  impartial,  but  sometimes  altogether  too  Aill  of  minute 
details,  while  that  of  Ma/rheinehe  is  popular,  and  yet,  in  consequence  of  its 
documentary  character,  possesses  much  of  an  antiquarian  aspect.  WoUmann 
has  bestowed  special  attention  upon  the  rights  of  those  who  were  opposed  to 
the  Reformation.  A  vast  amount  of  original  authorities,  especially  from  tiio 
records  of  the  Grerman  empire,  has  been  brought  forwisu^d  in  an  inteUigent 
manner  by  JRanke^  who  has  interspersed  in  his  narrative  many  admirable 
reflections,  and  in  a  style  of  almost  dramatic  interest  has  oontrived  to  eodbibit 
not  only  general  characters  an^  incidents,  but  the  most  insignificant  agents  in 
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their  utmost  efforts  against  the  more  prominent  historical  personages.  Ln- 
ther^s  cause  has  heen  desorihed  with  mnch  less  precision  by  Hagen^  as  the 
result  of  a  general  effort  at  a  compromise,  and  as  an  early  departure  from  its 
own  origmal  prindples.  The  Helvetic  Reformation  does  not  so  clearly  pre- 
sent a  common  centre,  and  the  development  of  great  characters  in  the  midst 
of  great  events.  With  the  sympathies  of  an  actor  in  the  scenes  which  he 
describes,  Bullinger  has  simply,  clearly  and  faithftilly  narrated  in  the  Chroni- 
cle  of  his  own  times  and  vicinity  (1519-^2)  not  only  those  incidents  which 
were  important,  but  many  which  were  of  but  trifling  consequence  connected 
with  the  glorious  transactions  of  his  native  land.  As  Bayle  had  previously 
vindicated  the  Reformation  in  opposition  to  Maimbourg's  passionate  shrewd- 
ness, so  JBasnage  in  a  skilful  and  spirited  manner  defended  it  against  the  inge- 
nious declamation  of  Bossuet.  The  historical  materials  were  collected  with 
honest  diligence  by  Hottinger^  and  more  perfectly  and  more  skilfully  by  Ru" 
ehat^  but  both  were  under  the  influence  of  a  powerful  party  spirit.  From  a 
position  in  which  he  happily  combines  practical  with  contemplative  views, 
Hagenbctch  instructs  and  consoles  the  painfiilly  excited  age  in  which  he  lives, 
by  holding  up  before  it  a  vivid  picture  of  preceding  times,  and  yet  preserves 
a  proportionate  representation  of  the  whole  Reformation.  In  the  lofty  and 
attractive  picture  presented  by  Merle  cPAubignSj  the  author  seems  conscious 
of  a  perfect  agreement  with  the  reformers  in  their  theological  views,  and  yet 
avails  himself  of  all  the  resources  of  modem  literature. 

I.  ESTABLIBHMBNT  OF  TUJt  LUTHEBAN  OhTBOU,  TILL  1582. 

Lulh€r»  Llteratnre :  FdMcU  CentifoUam  Lath.  Hamb.  ITSSss.  2  yolt.  Uk3r%  L.  Leben.  GothA. 
1817.  2  yolB.  JSL  O.  VogO^  BibL  Biographlca  Lathenna.  HaL  1851.  Worics:  Lat  Tit  15458&  7  vols. 
t  Jen.  15JM8&  4  vobi  £  Gennaii,  Witt  l(»98ai  12  yola.  t  Jena  190SM.  8  yola.  £  Altonb.  16618B. 
10  yola.  £  ed.  bj  •/:  G,  WdUh^  HaL  1787-6&  24  yola.  4  Aecordlng  to  tbe  orlg.  language  bj  Ploch- 
roann  A  Irmiaeber,  ErL  1826-5a  «8  yol&  (Seleotloiia  bj  lyiaer^  FTk£  1887ss.  O.  9.  Gertaek^  BrL 
1841fl&  by  Zimmermann,  Frk£  18409.)  Letteia  ed.  bj  J>e  WbUo,  BrL  182&-2&  6  yola.  Life:  M^ 
lanetkon^  HIsl  de  ylta  et  aotls  L.  Tit  1M6.  den.  ed.  Augutti^  Vrat  1817.  XJebem  y.  Zimmermann 
m,  Anm.  y.  ViUen,  06tt  (18ia)  1816b  J.  JfaihsHtu,  Hist  y.  L.  In  17  Fred.  NQrnb.  1666. 4.  A  often. 
M.  Anm.  y.  Bvtt,  Bri.  1841.  Tfae  MS.  Hist  of  S^fMbtrgtr,  0.  L.  o.  &  Zeit  edit  by  yintdseker,  Jena, 
1850.  IL  WaicA,  y.  L.  (Werke,  yoL  XXIY.)  F,  &  KM,  L^B.  1764. 4  yola.  4  Bohroeekh,  Lp&  IHSL 
Spieker,  Geach.  L.  n.  d.  EVerb.  BerL  1818w  1  yoL  Qu«k  P/am',  L.  Leben.  Sfcattg.  1886.  {.Audin^ 
Hist  de  la  yie  de  Jj.  Par.  (1888.)  1841.  2  yola.)  M,  Mmtrer,  L.  L^ben.  a.  d.  Qnellen  en&hit  Dresd. 
(1S4B88. 8  yola)  185&  M.  L.  der  deataehe  Be£  In  bUdL  Darst.  y.  O,  IHMg,  in  gesoh.  UmriBflen  y. 
JZ  (?«2Mr,  Hamb.  186L— Zl  JSurg«n$,  L.  Leben.  (1488-1517.)  Lpa  18468. 8  yola  {Btnoer,  LUe  of  L. 
&  early  Prog,  of  tbe  Be£  &  M,  MicKOet,  Life  of  L.  New  York,  184&  12.  J,  K  IHddU,  L.  A  bia 
Times,  Sbo,  Lond.  1887. 12.  J.  Scott  L.  &  tbe  Lath.  Be£  New  York,  1888.  2  yols.  12.  Zateton,  Anto- 
biog.  of  L.  Lond.  16ma] 

§808.    Luther's  Youth. 

Martin  Luther  was  horn  at  Eislehen  an  hour  hefore  midnight  on  the  10th 
of  Novemher,  1488.  His  fother,  John,  was  a  respectahle  miner  helonging  to  a 
peasant  Thurin^an  &mily  in  Moehra,  (a)  and  afterwards  the  proprietor  of  some 
foundries  and  a  conncillor  in  Mansfeld.  He  was  in  early  life  snhjeoted  to  a 
severe  discipline.    Having  spent  some  time  with  the  Nullbrethren  at  Magde- 


a)  j:a  Ortmann,  Moehra  d.  Stammtort  Loth.  Salzang.  1844    Jfobbt,  Stammb.  d.  Famille  M.  I^ 
Grimma.  1846w   Corop.  {J.  0.  &  Thon,)  SchloflS  Wartbnig.  £i&  1S2&  p.  1488. 
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bnrg,  and  as  a  current  scholar  (h)  at  Eisenach,  where  he  was  supported  for  a 
while  by  the  charity  of  a  matron  interested  in  his  earnest  style  of  siD^g  and 
praying.  With  the  view  of  preparing  himself  for  the  legal  profesnon  he 
became  a  student  (1601)  in  the  University  of  Erfurt,  where  his  principal 
studies  were  the  Dialectics  of  the  Nominalists  and  the  Latin  Classics.  He 
there  also  became  Master  of  Arts  and  commenced  reading  the  Physics  and 
the  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  But,  fuU  of  anxiety  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul, 
alarmed  by  the  sudden  death  of  a  Mend,  and  haunted  by  terrors  respecting 
his  own  death,  on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  July,  1605,  he  fled  to  the  Angus- 
tinian  convent,  where,  in  spite  of  many  remonstrances  he  became  a  monk, 
and  in  1507  a  priest.  But  all  the  austerities  of  a  conscientious  monastic  life, 
all  the  humiliations  of  a  mendicant  friar,  together  with  the  most  intense  study 
of  the  scholastic  writers,  espedaDy  Thomas,  Occam,  and  d*Ailly,  only 
increased  the  d^ection  of  a  mind  which  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  consume  its 
energies  in  a  course  uncongenial  to  its  nature.  The  Yicar  General  of  his  order 
in  Germany,  John  of  StaupiUy  who  had  entered  into  Augustine's  doctrine  of 
faith  and  of  election,  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  sincere  love  to  God  and  man, 
now  gained  his  confidence,  foresaw  his  fiiture  greatness,  and  strove  to  cheer 
his  spirit,  (c)  Gradually  Luther  found  consolation  by  discovering  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  the  writings  of  Augustine  and  Tauler,  a  doctrine  w]iicb  had 
been  overlooked  by  Scholasticism  and  Monasticism,  but  which  taught  him  that 
man  is  to  be  saved,  not  by  his  own  works,  but  by  faith  in  the  mercy  of  God 
in  Ohrist.  It  was  not,  however,  until  he  had  been  transferred  by  Staupitz  to 
Wittenburg  (1508)  that  he  began  to  find  rest  in  a  more  abundant  and  unre- 
strained activity.  He  soon  discontinued  his  lectures  upon  Dialectics  and 
Physics,  turned  his  attention  to  Theology,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  origi- 
nal languages  of  the  Scriptures,  took  delight  in  religious  disputations,  and 
finally  ventured,  though  with  great  reluctance,  to  preach.  In  1510  he  took  a 
journey  to  Borne  as  a  pilgrim,  (d)  and  on  some  business  of  his  order.  During 
his  brief  residence  there  the  glories  of  Boman  antiquity  and  art  had  no 
attractions  for  him,  but  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  devoted  Catholic  he  visited 
every  church  and  grotto  there,  and  was  offended  by  nothing  but  the  levity 
of  the  inferior  clergy  with  whom  alone  he  then  became  acquainted.  His  call 
to  become  a  Doctor  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  the  oath  he  was  then 
required  to  take  (Oct.  18, 1512),  raised  his  thoughts  to  higher  objects  than 
any  suggested  by  his  monastic  vow.  (e)  His  conscience  now  compelled  him 
freely  to  investigate  and  make  known  the  truths  of  Christianity.  But  though 
he  preached  Clirist  instead  of  the  fables  of  the  saints,  and  the  grace  of  God 
instead  of  any  merit  acquired  by  human  prescriptions,  he  was  even  then  fall 
of  wrath  at  t^e  obstinacy  of  heretics.  (/)    His  literary  efforts  were  directed 

\h)  Current  Boholus  are  each  as  got  their  llviDg  bjr  alms  as  they  wandor  through  the  town  and  sing 
and  pray  at  the  doors  of  tho  principal  citizens.] 

c)  Yon  d.  Nachfblgnng  des  wiU.  Bterbens  Chr.  1515.  Lib.  de  ezsecnt.  aet  praedestinationis.  1517. 
Von  d.  hoId&  Liobe  Ootte&  Lpa.  1518.— G^.  ff.  CUMMe^  de  Btaap.  Lab.  1715.  4  (X  L.  IT.  Orimm^  ds 
StAupi  ^osqne  in  saeromm  instaarot  meritia.  (Zeitsch.  C  hist  Th.  1387.  vol.  YIL IL  3.)  A,  D.  GtwUr^ 
ViU  SUnp.  Gott  1887. 4    UUmann^  Befll  vor.  d.  Be£  vol  IL  p.  25to^ 

<f)  JiBr^tffM,  ToL  IL  p.  8698a. 

0)  Liber  Decanor.  Fac  th.  Tit  ed.  Fo«rtUmann^  Lps.  1883.  p.  14S.     Waich^  toL  ZTI.  p.  806L 

/)  J&r{T€n8y  ToL  IIL  p.  200ft. 
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not  merely  against  the  Pelagian  external  holiness,  bnt  the  logical  forms  which 
Scholasticism  then  sanctioned,  and  these  occupied  his  attention  qnite  as  mnch 
as  his  expositions  of  the  Scriptures,  espedallj  of  the  Psalms  and  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Bomans.  Bnt  the  University  had  already  abandoned  Aristotle  and 
submitted  to  the  authority  of  Augustine,  (g) 

« 

§  809.    The  Ninety-Five  Theees. 

Albert  of  Jfenta  ftuthorized  the  sale  of  indulgences  in  Germany  for  the 
erection  of  St.  Peter's  church,  on  condition  that  one  half  of  the  profits  should 
be  his.  When  the  Dominican  Teteel  carried  on  this  trade  with  the  utmost 
effirontery  in  the  dioceses  of  Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt,  LutJier  found  at  his 
confessional  that  much  injury  was  done  by  it  to  the  practice  of  true  Chris- 
tian repentance.  He  therefore  preached  against  it,  and  wrote  to  the  neigh- 
boring bishops  (a)  against  it,  but  when  he  saw  that  he  was  despised,  (h)  on  the 
eve  of  All-Saints'  Day,  151T,  he  afiSxed  to  the  gate  of  the  Gastle-Ohurch  of 
Wittenberg  (<;)  ^ninety-five  propositions,  which  he  proclaimed  himself  ready 
to  defend  against  any  man  who  might  assaO  them.  They  asserted :  That 
God  alone  could  bestow  true  absolution,  and  the  pope,  like  any  other  bishop 
and  pastor,  can  only  dispense  this  divine  absolution  to  penitents  and  believ- 
ers; that  absolution  might  indeed  be  beneficial,  but  could  not  be  indispensa- 
ble to  the  recipient,  nor  should  it  be  esteemed  higher  than  works  of  piety 
and  mercy ;  that  it  referred  only  to  ecclesiastical  punishments,  and  that  it 
was  then  so  mruch  abused  by  those  who  traded  in  indulgences,  and  was  so 
misunderstood  by  the  people,  that  if  the  pope  knew  what  was  going  on,  ho 
would  prefer  to  see  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  reduced  to  ashes  than  to  have  it 
built  by  such  means. — ^Even  if  Luther  really  thought  that  in  all  this  he  was 
maintaining  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
papacy,  he  certainly  must  have  been  aware  that  he  had  thrown  out  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  most  powerful  prelates  and  monks. 

§  810.    Interference  of  the  Pope, 

Tetzel  now  raised  against  Luther  the  helpless  outcry  of  an  inquisitor,  (a) 
and  the  learned  Sylvester  Prieriae^  a  high  officer  in  the  papal  palace,  de- 
fended the  cause  of  his  brother  Dominican  with  a  stately  indifference,  (b) 
Both  of  them,  however,  fbunded  all  their  arguments  upon  the  infallible  au- 
thority and  absolute  power  of  the  pope.  In  his  reply,  and  especially  in 
opposition  to  the  quotations  from  St.  Thomas,  Luther  avowed  that  he,  like 
St.  Augustine,  recognized  no  authori^  as  infallible  but  that  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, (e)   The  Dominicans  made  every  effort  to  arouse  the  people  against  him. 

g)  D6  Wette  toL  L  jx.  67. 

a)  J.  J.  Voget,  Leben  d.  papstL  Gnadein-Px«d.  T.  Lps.  (1717.)  1787.  J,  S.  Xdppt  SchaupL  d.  T. 
AblassknuDM.  Lpe.  1790.  and  SammL  hlerhergehfir.  Scbrr.  Lpa  1791.  J!  O.  Eqfinams  Lebensb.  T. 
Lps.  1844       10  J-OrgeM  vol  IIL  p.  468eB. 

o)  Bispnta  Dr.  M.  Latherl  pro  d«clant  ylrtatto  indnlgentlar.  Printed  In  Ldtcher  toL  L  p.  4838^ 
Waich  vol  XVUL  pu  25408.    Comp.  Waleh  yoL  XVIL  p.  170& 

a)  Zd9cher  toL  L  pb  484.    Wimpina  in  &Tor  of  TetzeL 

b)  biaL  In  presnmptaoaas  Lath,  eondosiones  do  poteatoto  Papas.  (^Ldteh^r  toL  IL  p.  llai.) 
e)  JUgp,  ad  Prior.  {LdKher  toL  II.  p.  8S98&) 
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But  in  spite  of  all  their  endeaTon,  his  well-tempered  difloonnea  and  writiaga 
oonyinoed  the  people  that  what  he  had  taught  them  reapeoting  repentanoe 
and  the  abuses  of  indulgences  was  trae.  (d)  His  theses  flew  wkh  astonishbg 
celerity  into  eyery  part  of  Germany,  and  were  commended  by  many  honest 
and  learned  persons,  bnt  the  silence  or  the  displeasure  of  the  prelates  lay 
heavily  upon  him,  and  he  became  alarmed  at  Hie  consequences  of  what  he 
feared  might  be  his  own  rashness.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  his  internal  and 
external  conflicts,  the  conviction  became  more  and  more  settled  in  his  mind 
that  he  was  contending  not  for  his  own  cause^  but  for  that  d  Ohristi  and 
that  while  he  was  at  peace  with  his  beloved  Bedeemer,  he  had  nothing  to  hope 
for  or  to  fear  from  the  world,  (e)  He  himself  had  sent  a  copy  and  a  defenoe  of 
his  theses  to  pope  Leo  X.,  (/)  accompanied  with  aletter  in  which  he  expreasesa 
firm  consciousness  of  possessing  the  truth,  but  unconditionally  submits  his  per- 
son to  his  superiors,  (g)  He  was  summoned  (Aug.  7,1518)  to  sppear  at  Borne, 
but  the  Elector  of  Saxony  obtained  a  concession  that  he  diould  be  examined 
in  a  paternal  manner  at  Augsburg  by  Thomas  de  Yio,  of  Qaeta,  the  cardinal 
legate.  Luther  appeared  (Oct  1518),  under  the  safe  conduct  of  the  emperor 
and  the  city  of  Augsburg.  Ciyetanus^  a  learned  scholastio  of  severe  man- 
ners, expected  to  refute  Luther's  propoations  respecting  indulgences  by  sen- 
tences from  St.  Thomas  and  the  Decretals,  but  frif^tened  at  this  Qer- 
man  beast  with  pierdng  eyes  and  strange  speculations  in  its  head,  he  soon 
bade  him  go  away  and  never  return  until  sent  for.  Luther  privately  de- 
parted on  the  20th  Oct.,  having  entered  an  appeal  to  the  pope  when  better 
informed.  As,  however,  he  soon  after  became  more  and  more  satisfied  that 
he  could  expect  no  justice  from  a  court  of  Bome,  and  when  a  BuH  had  been 
issued  which  solemnly  confirmed  the  controverted  doctrine  of  indulgenceai 
he  changed  this  appeal  and  directed  it  to  a  General  Council,  (h) 

§  811.    Amicable  Negotiations, 

Jn  the  letter  which  Oigetan  sent  to  the  elector,  he  demanded  that  Luther 
should  be  sent  to  Bome,  or  at  least  into  banishment.  Luther  justified  his  con- 
duct before  his  sovereign  (at  Augsburg)  by  pleading  that  it  was  his  duty  to  yield 
only  to  the  truth,  entreated  that  his  master  would  not  act  towards  him  the  part 
of  a  Pilate,  and  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  wander  forth  into  exile,  (a)  But 
Frederic  the  Wiee  was  personally  a  friend  of  the  people,  and  as  a  prince,  was 
distinguished  for  his  caution  and  his  piety  toward  the  Ohurch.  (b)  Though 
he  had  once  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  expended  much 
money  in  the  purchase  of  sacred  reliques,  he  now  prohibited  the  preaching  of 
indulgences  within  his  dominions.  He  became  conscious  of  an  increasing 
attachment  to  the  evangelical  principles  maintained  in  the  writings  of  Lu- 

d)  BenaOQ  v.  AblMi  a.  Gnudflk  Kor.  1617.  (Ldtehtr  toL  L  p.  468hl) 
tf)  TFa204ToLZIV.p.47O.    2>«  FUte  toL  L  p.  US. 
/)  Besolntiaiies  dlq>iit  da  rlit  indalgg.  (LUteher  toL  U  p^  188a.) 
it)  !>•  Tr«tt0ToLLp.ll9. 

A)  Angftb.  Aeta  In  Lbtek^r  yol.  IL  p.  486ii.    WiOek  toL  ZY.  ^  Mte.    De  With  VoL  L  p 
149aB.— JB0rfMr,  de  oolloqnlo  L.  &  G^.  Lp«,  1781 A 
a)  D4  WetU  vol  L  p.  17401. 
I)  G.  Spalattn,  Loben  u.  Zeltgeach.  Fr.  d.  W.  (from  hto  MBS.)  JeoM,  18B1 
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ther,  although  he  was  always  imdecided  and  distrnstftd  of  his  own  Judgment  in 
spiritoal  matters.  He  was  at  least  averse  to  all  violent  measures,  and  was  fearful 
of  the  ixgury  which  his  nniversity  at  Wittenberg  might  sustain  shonld  he  sacri- 
fice its  most  distingnished  instractor.  (e)  He  therefore  replied,  that  Lnther^s  de* 
mand  to  be  amugned  before  an  impartial  tribunal  In  Germany  appeared  to  be 
nothing  more  than  was  reasonable.  The  pope  was  xmder  obligations  to  the  elec- 
tor, and  was  anxious  by  some  favors  to  secure  his  influence  to  prevent  the  Ger- 
man crown  from  being  bestowed  upon  his  grandson,  Charles  of  Spain,  by 
which  the  supreme  power  in  Italy  and  Grermany  would  once  more  be  com- 
mitted to  the  same  hand.  A  Saxon  nobleman,  Charles  of  MiltiU^  and  a 
chamberlain  in  the  papal  court,  was  sent  to  Saxony  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing a  reoonciliatiooL  During  his  Journey  through  the  cities  of  the  empire,  , 
this  legate  found  that  public  opinion  was  already  so  decided  in  behalf  of 
Luther,  that  he  acknowledged  his  utter  inability  to  take  Luther  to  Bome  at 
that  time,  even  if  an  army  were  present  for  his  assistance.  In  a  respectM 
manner  he  summoned  Luther  in  Jan.,  1510,  to  appear  at  Alteriburg.  He 
conceded  that  the  abuse  of  indulgences  was  wrong,  and  avowed  that  he  had 
already  expressed  his  displeasure  at  Tetzel,  but  he  entreated  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Church  might  not  for  such  a  reason  be  distracted  by  a  schism. 
Luther  promised  that  he  would  maintain  sUence  respecting  indulgences  as  far 
as  his  opponents  would  do  the  same ;  that  he  would  receive  instruction  re- 
specting any  errors  into  which  he  might  have  fallen  from  any  Qerman  bishop 
whom  the  pope  might  appoint  for  that  purpose ;  that  he  would  publish  let- 
ters in  which  he  would  admonish  all  persons  to  be  obedient  and  respectful  to 
the  Roman  Church ;  and  finally,  that  he  would  write  to  the  pope,  and  assure 
the  Holy  Father,  that  although  he  had  been  unduly  severe  in  some  of  his 
writings,  he  had  never  thought  of  infrin^g  upon  the  privileges  of  the  Ro- 
man Church,  (d)  Accordingly  he  indited  the  promised  letter,  in  which  his 
language  was  fviJl  of  expressions  of  humility,  and  the  Roman  Church  was 
exalted  above  every  thing  but  Christ  himsel£  (e) 

§  812.    The  Disputation  at  Leipsic.    June  27-JuZy  16, 1619. 

Aoto  oonoq.  Lpa.  In  LStehtr  toI.  IlL  p.  808a^  fValch  toL  XV.  pw  KMss.  Lu(h,  Accoantr  in  2>4 
Wstt6  ToL  L  pk  88i.  290b8l  807flB.  Melaneth.  Aooount  in  Cdrp,  JR^,  vol.  L  p.  Blta,-^.  G.  StiokA,  do 
Tl,  qnam  oolloq.  LIpSw  babnorit  ad  promor.  relbnn.  Jen.  1827.  C  Q,  Harinff,  de  dlsp.  LIpsiao  a.  1519. 
habita.  Lpa.  1889.    Jl  K.  Seidemann,  d.  Lpi,  ]>l8p.  Dnsd.  13i8. 

Luther  had  already  agreed  in  Augsburg  with  his  learned  friend.  Dr. 
(Mayr  von)  Eei  of  Ingolstadt,  that  the  controversy  of  the  latter  with  Carl- 
stadt  (Andr.  Bodenstein)  should  be  decided  by  a  disputation.  But  in  the 
polemical  writings  sent  forth  by  Eck,  Luther  perceived  that  he  was  himself 
the  object  of  this  treacherous  attack,  and  he  therefore  deemed  it  indispensa* 
ble  that  he  also  should  take  part  in  the  debate,  (a)    The  apprehensions  of 

e)  Gomp.  his  Letters  to  Dnke  Jobn,  1020-28,  in  Forttemann^t  new  Urlnindenb.  toL  L  p.  Ian 

d)  Ldach^  Yol  L  p.  0O2IB.  toL  IIL  p.  Ossl  8208a.  ui  WOte  toL  L  p.  Wlm.—SHdmnann,  K,  t. 
Milt  Ohronolos.  Untera.  Draed.  1841.  J9:  K  ApO^  qnae  a  Mill  c  Lath.  Altenb.  egerit  Alt 
1888b.  S  p.  4 

«)  J>e  WM»  ToL  L  p.  288as. 

a)  SeoU  ObeliscL  Lvtheii  AsteiiicL  {Litohsr  toL  IL  p.  8888&) 
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those  who  shrnnk  from  the  new  agitation  were  allayed  by  their  oonfidenoe  in 
the  brilliant  talents  of  Eck,  (b)  and  the  disputation  was  held  before  a  highly 
respectable  assembly  in  the  Pleissenbarg  at  Leipsic,  At  its  oommenoement 
and  at  its  close,  Carlstadt  maintained  that  the  natoral  man  is  totally  nnable 
to  perform  any  thing  good,  and  that  even  in  a  state  of  grace  no  action  could 
be  meritorious,  (c)  He  had  Angostine,  and  Eck  had  the  ancient  fathers  and  all 
the  scholastic  writers  in  his  favor,  bnt  both  of  them  appealed  to  the  Scrip- 
tnres.  In  his  theses,  Eck  had  ventured  npon  the  assertion,  that  even  before 
the  time  of  Sylvester  the  Roman  Chnroh  held  rank  above  all  other  drarches, 
and  that  whoever  was  in  possession  of  the  chair  and  the  faith  ci  St.  Peter, 
was  always  recognized  as  Peter^s  successor  and  the  nniversal  vicar  of  C^mst. 
This  declaration  was  assailed  by  Luther^  and  the  controversy  was  soon 
pressed  to  the  assertion  that  the  pope  was  not  by  divine  right  the  universal 
bishop  of  the  Ohurch.  Luther  adduced  arguments  for  this  position  from  the 
Scriptures  and  from  history,  but  Eck  threw  upon  him  the  reproach  of  hold- 
ing to  a  Hussite  heresy,  and  urged  him  to  express  a  doubt  of  the  infallibility 
of  councils.  The  glory  of  a  victory  was  not  indeed  obtdned  by  Lather  in 
this  contest,  but  the  controversy  had  now  become  universal,  and  Luther, 
finally  freed  from  aU  feelings  of  sacred  awe  with  respect  to  the  Roman 
Church,  now  saw  with  astonishment  that  the  truth  had  been  uttered  long 
before  his  time,  and  that  all  the  spirits  of  opposition  had  become  collected 
within  his  bosom. 

§  813.    Mdancthon.     General  Affairs, 

L  OppL  Boa.  IMlcfl.  6  vols.  ree.  Peueer,  Yit  15(fi8&  4  Tola.  £  Seleetioa  hj  Sdthe,  Lps.  1828&  6 
Tola.  Complete  ed.  began  in  the  Corpna  Beformator.  ed.  Brettehneidstf  poat  Bretscfa.  BindttUt 
HaL  et  Brnnan.  1884-58. 19  Tola.  4  CaTnerariu^^  de  Ph.  M.  orto,  totloa  Tltae  eorric.  et  morte  nar- 
roUa  Lpa.  1666.  ed.  Strobtl,  HaL  ITH.    AugutO,  Yrat  1817. 

II.  Old  Lit  in  StrobeTt  ed.  of  Gamorar.  b.  66988.  A.  K  Niemeyer^  VL  ala  Praeceptor  Genna- 
niae.  Ual.  1817.  M,  Facius^  M.  Leben  u.  Cbaracteriatik.  Lpa.  1882.  L.  F,  Heyd^  M.  n.  Tfiblngen. 
T&b.  1889.  F  OaUe,  ChnracteriaUk  Id:  ala  Tbeologen  a.  ;EntwickL  &  Lehrbegr.  HaL  184a  X.  F. 
Matthes,  M.  8.  Leben  u.  Wirkcn.  Altenb.  1841.  [JF*.  A,  Oxm,  Life  of  P.  MeL  ftom  a  Lond.  ed. 
Boat  188S.  12.] 

A  young  man  accompanied  Luther  to  Leipsic,  who  brought  to  the  aid  of 
the  Reformation  vast  treasures  of  learning,  and  the  scientific  reputation  of 
the  second  humanist  of  his  age.  This  was  Philip  AfelanctJum^  the  son  of 
George  Schwartzerd,  a  skilful  armorer,  at  Bretten,  in  the  Palatinate  of  the 
Rhine,  where  he  was  bom  Feb.  16,  1497.  His  great-uncle  Reuchlin  was 
much  delighted  with  the  early  development  of  his  precocious  mind.  Hav- 
ing finished  his  preparatory  studies  at  Pforzheim  and  Heidelburg,  after  1512, 
he  passed  through  the  whole  course  of  the  sciences  taught  at  Tubingen,  pub- 
lished his  Qreek  Grammar  in  1518,  and  after  1514  gave  lectures  as  a  Master 
of  Arts  upon  the  classics  and  the  orij^nal  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  He  was 
no  sooner  called  to  Wittenlerg  than  he  declared  that  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion for  youth  must  be  improved  (Aug.  29, 1518),  and  gave  to  it  a  humanistio 
Greek  tendency.   He  soon  became  intimate  with  Luther,  not  only  on  account 

V)  EoeSi  EpiK  Ep.  do  rat  etndior  saor.  IngoL  154a  4  {Strob^t  Miao.  IL  IIL  p.  SSas.)  JSolir- 
mund^  erneo.  Andenken.  voL  L  p.  26188. 

o)  A,  O.  JHeckhoff^  de  Carolat  Lath,  de  aervo  arbit  doctrinae  detoisore.  Gott.  1890. 
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of  tho  high  eeteem  which  both  felt  for  each  other,  bnt  because  both  were 
with  equal  zeal  laboring  to  explain  and  establish  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, against  which  nothing  was  looked  upon  as  of  any  avalL  He  was  gen- 
tle only  when  compared  widi  Luther,  for  he  was  really  impetuous  and  easily 
excited.  He  was  timid  and  sometimes  yielding  from  his  anxiety  lest  in  tho 
excitement  of  controversy  Ohristianity  itself  should  be  lost  sight  of,  (a)  and 
because  he  could  make  proper  allowance  for  the  podtion  of  an  opponent, 
while  Luther  dashed  onward  to  his  conquests  without  looking  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left.  He  had  more  learning  and  eloquence,  but  less  strength  of  chkr- 
aoter,  less  depth  of  feeling,  and  less  creative  enthusiasm  than  Luther.  The 
position  which  he  assumed,  and  which  nature  seemed  to  have  designed  for 
him  with  respect  to  Luther,  was  that  of  a  trusty  counsellor  and  as^tant. 
There  were  seasons  when  he  felt  lonely  in  Saxony,  (h)  and  was  wounded  by 
Luther,  but  there  was  something  in  the  latter  which  he  reverenced  as  almost 
divine,  and  which  he  never  ventured  to  restrain,  (e)  Although  he  was  con- 
fessedly the  first  among  the  theologians  of  his  party,  he  often  betook  himself 
fondly  to  his  classics,  and  Luther  found  it  necessary  to  hold  him  firmly  to  his 
theological  Lectures,  (d)  The  division  of  the  Ohurch  produced  a  pang  of  tlie 
most  intense  grief  in  his  guileless  spirit,  (e) 

§  814.  .  Appeal  to  the  Christian  KoUlity  of  the  German  Kation. 

The  German  knighthood  formed  a  kind  of  third  estate,  which  took  rank 
after  the  princes  and  the  bishops,  and  was  determined  to  maintain  freedom 
for  themselves,  if  not  for  the  common  people.  At  the  head  of  this  order  in 
respect  to  power  at  that  time,  stood  Francis  of  SicMngen  (d.  1523),  a  man 
violent  in  assault,  but  a  shield  to  all  who  were  oppressed,  (a)  In  respect  to< 
intellectual  influence,  however,  no  one  was  superior  to  Ulrich  of  Hutten  (d. 
1528),  the  knight  that  never  rested,  that  never  hesitated  to  oppose  every 
form  of  injustice,  and  long  before  Luther^s  appearance  had  boldly  attacked 
popes  and  monks  with  his  utmost  satirical  power.  This  bold  knight  now 
gave  his  hand  for  the  assistance  of  Luther  in  the  great  contest  with  the  king- 
dom of  Antichrist,  believing  that  in  doing  so  he  was  struggling  for  the  lib- 
erty of  Germany.  Qi)  It  was  to  the  German  nobles,  many  of  whom  offered 
either  an  asylum  or  their  swords  to  the  reformer,  as  the  genuine  representa- 
tives of  his  people,  that  Luther  addressed  his  pamphlet  on  the  improvement  of 
Ghristian  morality,  (c)  In  the  introduction  he  pointed  out  how  the  Romanists 
had  intrenched  themselves  against  the  Reformation  within  three  walls :  Threat- 
en them  with  the  secular  power,  they  cry  out,  ^'The  spirituid  power  is  supe- 
rior ! "    Fly  them  with  arguments  from  the  Scriptures,  they  exclaim,  "  The 

a)  Oorp,  Rff,  toL  L  p.  898.  91&       h)  lb.  toL  L  p.  800. 

e)  lb.  YoL  L  p.  211.       d)  lb,  p.  6068.  677.    Ve  WetU  toL  II.  p.  60& 

a)  Oorp,  R^,  toI.  L  p.  Ilia 

a)  Evlb,  Leodii  I*  de  nib,  gesUs  et  calamltoeo  obita  Fr.  do  Sick.  {Frehsr  toL  III.  p.  286>  £ 
JHUneh,  Fr.  r.  8.  Stattg.  18S7flB.  8  toI«. 

b)  Werke  ed.  hj  Mltnoh^  Brl  138188.  6  toIa.  Selection  and  Tnxui  Lpa.  18288. 8  vols.— Xb  8ck» 
bart,  XT.  T.  H.  Lpsi  1791.  Mo^nik6,  Jageodlehen  H.  Oreiftw.  1816.  WagmMil^  XT.  y.  H.  NOrnU 
18I8L    X,  V.  Bruniune^  XT.  r.  H.  1848&  8  to1&    Comp.  Hist  poL  BL  1889.  toL  IV.  H.  68.  8b. 

e)  Aug.  158a    In  Waleh  toL  X  p.  896ml 
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pope  alone  can  explain  the  word  of  God  I "  Appeal  to  a  general  conncU,  and 
they  replj,  ^^  None  bnt  the  pope  can  summon  or  preside  over  it  1 "  He  then 
proceeded  to  break  throngh  these  walls  with  the  assertion  that  every  real 
Christian  belonged  to  the  spiritoal  order,  and  appealed  to  the  great  body  of 
Christians  as  the  real  sovereigns  in  each  congregation,  to  whom  he  preeesited 
the  articles  of  the  reformation,  for  which  they  shonld  contend  as  for  a  na- 
tional interest.  These  were :  The  reduction  of  the  Inznriant  extravagance 
of  the  papal  conrt,  security  against  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  German 
people  by  Boman  avarice,  the  independent  appointment  of  Germans  to  eccle- 
siastical offices  in  Germany,  the  final  decision  of  all  trials  before  German 
courts,  the  abolition  of  the  servile  oaths  which  bishops  were  required  to 
receive,  the  surrender  of  all  secular  power  then  held  by  the  pope,  so  &r  as 
it  was  founded  upon  pretended  donations  and  usurpations,  the  limitation  of 
the  orders  of  mendicant  friars,  the  restoration  of  the  convents  to  their  origi- 
nal design  as  simple  Christian  schools,  the  abolition  of  compulsory  odibapy, 
reconciliation  with  the  Bohemians  on  reasonable  conditions,  the  abrogation 
of  the  canonical  law,  the  discontinuance  of  the  idolatrous  homage  generally 
paid  to  Aristotle,  and  of  the  worship  of  the  saints,  and  finally  the  improve- 
ment of  the  course  of  academic  studies  and  of  popular  education.  With  the 
grief  of  a  Christian  and  the  indignation  of  a  Grorman  heart,  the  pope  was 
here  called  to  account  for  teaching  by  his  indulgences  a  noble  and  dncere 
nation  to  practise  deception  and  peijury,  and  the  Germans  are  exhorted  to 
hunt  out  all  papal  messengers  with  their  merchandise,  and  expel  them  from 
the  country.  Lideed,  this  pamphlet  was  a  public  disruption  from  Rome,  and 
a  general  summons  to  the  nation  to  do  the  same.  With  terrible  eloquence 
the  national  feeling  was  aroused  by  a  relentless  exposure  of  all  those  indigni- 
ties which  had  been  endured  for  centuries  with  a  German  good  nature,  but 
which  had  only  provoked  derision  at  Rome.  The  revolutionary  character  of 
the  reformation  was  decided  by  this  little  work.  Luther,  however,  in  the 
most  absolute  manner  declined  aU  ofiers  of  the  sword  which  were  made  to 
him  by  the  knights.  As  the  world  had  been  created  and  the  Church  had 
been  originally  established  by  the  word  of  God,  he  had  no  doubt  that  a 
restoration  of  the  Church  could  be  effected  by  the  same  means,  {d) 

§  815.     TJie  Babylonian  Captkity  and  Chrutian  Freedom. 

Luther^s  army  was  Ms  ever  fresh  and  always  interesting  writings,  and 
these  he  sent  forth  with  a  rapid  development  of  mental  power.  The  book 
which  he  called  the  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Church  (a)  commences  with  an 
expression  of  thanks  to  his  opponents  for  assisting  him  so  much  in  his  attain- 
ment of  truth,  and  an  announcement  that  he  must  now  reject  what  he  had 
in  the  beginning  of  the  controversy  conceded.  In  the  course  of  the  debate 
it  had  become  evident  to  him  that  indulgences  were  nothing  but  a  n^ish 
trick  of  Roman  sycophants,  that  the  papacy  itself  was  not  even  a  human,  but 
a  devilish  institution,  that  the  cup  in  the  sacrament  belonged  to  the  people, 

d)  Sickend.  I.  $  88.  p.  198. 

a)  Oct.  e,  1530.    0pp.  Jen.  Tom.  II.  p.  25daa    Watch  toL  XIX.  p.  las^ 
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that  the  mass  was  not  a  sacrifice  nor  a  good  work,  and  that  the  newly-dis- 
covered doctrine  of  transnhstantiation,  or  any  view  which  fisserted  a  real 
connection  hetween^the  consecrated  hread  and  the  divine  hody,  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  faith.  The  only  sacraments  allowed  to  he  of  divine  institution 
were  haptism,  penance,  and  the  Lord^s  Sapper.  In  oppo^tion  to  a  reliance 
upon  the  outward  Ohnrch  and  its  forms,  he  introduced  the  doctrine  of  the 
saving  power  of  faith  alone.  Christian  liberty,  therefore,  ought  not  to  bo 
fettered  by  any  statutes  and  arbitrary  tows  like  those  which  required  fast- 
ings, donations,  pilgrimages,  and  monasticism.  This  declaration  he  said  might 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  recantation  which  had  been  demanded  of  him. 
And  yet,  at  an  interview  with  Miltitz  at  lichtenburg  (Oct.  12, 1520),  Luther 
once  more  allowed  himself  to  imagine  that  a  reconciliation  was  possible,  (b)  and 
that  he  might  lay  a  foundation  for  it,  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  Ohristian  Free- 
dom, in  the  spirit  of  the  old  mystic^  exalted  above  the  pending  controversy, 
but  with  the  whole  reformation  in  his  heart,  (c)  A  Christian  man  was  repre- 
sented as  a  free  lord  of  all  things  by  a  faith  which  commits  his  soul  to  Christ, 
and  as  a  king  and  priest,  subject  to  no  law  and  dependent  upon  nothing  ex- 
ternal. And  yet  this  Ohristian  man  was  a  servant  of  all  things,  since  from  a 
regard  to  the  divine  will  he  endeavored  to  be  useM  to  all  around  him. 
From  kindness  of  heart,  and  not  as  a  matter  necessary  to  piety  or  salvation, 
he  might  even  comply  with  the  innumerable  mandates  of  the  pope,  Just  as 
Hary  conformed  to  the  custom  of  purification,  as  Paul  circumcised  Timothy, 
and  as  Christ  paid  tribute.  Such  was  the  discourse  which  Luther  sent  to  Leo 
X.,  accompanied  with  a  letter  (d)  fall  of  expressions  of  personal  regard,  but 
with  aentiments  of  a  lofty  self-respect.  He  at  the  same  time  exhorted  Leo, 
as  St.  Bernard  once  did  his  Eugenius,  to  remember  that  he  was  as  a  lamb  in 
the  midst  of  wolves,  or  as  Daniel  sitting  among  the  lions,  and  to  avoid  the 
catastrophe  which  could  not  much  longer  be  delayed,  by  a  reformation  of  his 
infected  court  and  of  the  general  Church.  The  noble  Medici  was  delighted 
with  the  fine  talents  displayed  by  brother  Martin,  but  was  disposed  to  regard 
the  whole  controversy  as  a  mere  quarrel  among  tho  monks,  (e) 

§  816.     The  Fire  Signal 

The  opinion,  however,  prevailed  at  Home,  that  this  perilous  controversy 
could  be  annihilated  by  a  sudden  blow,  (a)  A  bull  was  issued  on  June  16, 
1520,  in  which  forty-one  propositions  taken  from  Luther's  writings  were  con< 
demned,  his  works  were  ordered  to  be  burned  wherever  they  were  found, 
and  ho  himself  was  excommunicated  unless  he  recanted  within  sixty  days, 
after  which  every  Christian  magistrate  was  required  to  imprison  him  and 


I)  J>6  WetU  ToL  I.  IX  4961    J.  O.  Droyt&n^  Be£  Oeseb.  (Zeltsoh.  t  tfaar.  Oeacb.  1858.  H.  2.) 

c)  De  libertAte  ebr.  TIL  1520. 4  (0pp.  Jen.  Tb.  L  p.  646.)  Yon  Frelbelt  elnes  CbrlBUmmenscben. 
Witt  1620.  4.  {Walch  vol.  XIX  p.  1806.) 

tf)  After  Oct  18L  dated  back  to  S«pt  6, 1520.  Epw  Latberlaoa  ad  Leo  X.  Witt  1680.  4  pnblished 
at  tbe  same  time  in  German.    D6  WtUe  vol  L  p.  491»» 

e)  After  Bandelli  O^rdet,  H.  Er.  ren.  toL  L  p^  205. 

a)  Literae  ot^usdam  (Plrckbeimer)  e  Boma.  (RUderer^  Nachrr.  z.  E.  6«1.  n.  BQehergesch 
lltd.  1764  ToL  L  p.  1798&)    Sarpi,  H.  Cono.  Trid.  toL  L  p.  16s.    Pallatie.  H.  Cone.  Trid.  1, 2a 
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deliver  him  at  Rome,  (h)  This  boll  was  brought  to  (jermany  by  £ck  as  a 
token  of  his  victory.  The  heart  of  Lather  now  became  stAmg  as  he  saw 
that  the  die  was  cast,  and  he  no  longer  doubted  that  the  pope  was  antichrist. 
His  works  were  burned  in  Hentz,  Cologne,  and  Louvain,  but  in  many  cities 
those  who  endeavored  to  execute  the  buU  met  with  severe  abuse,  and  in  the 
electorate  of  Saxony,  in  accordance  with  the  precedent  given  by  the  Univer- 
sity, it  was  rejected,  (c)  Luther  published  a  pamphlet  in  opposition  to  this 
bull  of  Antichrist,  renewed  his  appeal  from  the  pope  as  from  an  obdurate 
heretic  to  an  independent  Christian  council,  (d)  and  on  the  10th  Dec,  1520, 
at  the  head  of  a  procession  of  students,  he  went  out  of  the  city  by  the 
Elster-gate,  and  threw  the  bull,  together  with  the  book  of  the  canon,  law, 
into  the  flames.  At  the  same  time  he  offered  up  thanks  for  the  burning  of 
his  own  writings,  and  declared  his  present  act  the  fire-ognal  of  his  irrevoca- 
ble renunciation  of  the  papacy.  Other  books  of  his  opponents  were  also 
committed  to  the  same  flames  by  other  hands,  (e) 

§  817.    Political  Relatwrn  untiL  1521. 

In  the  legal  condition  in  which  the  German  empire  then  was,  common 
measures  either  for  good  or  for  evil  were  equally  difficult.  The  chivalrous 
emperor  Maximilian^  that  he  might  effect  a  reformation,  had  at  one  time 
seriously  entertained  the  strange  idea  of  becoming  a  pope^  himself,  (a)  It 
was  not  therefore  consistent  for  him  to  attempt  any  thing  rashly  against  oue 
who  was  contending  against  Boman  abuses.  After  his  death  (Jan.  12th, 
1519),  nothing  of  a  violent  nature  could  be  undertaken  against  Luther  while 
the  elector  of  Saxony  was  the  imperial  regent  in  Lower  Germany.  Charles 
L  and  Francis  I.  were  candidates  for  the  German  crown.  The  influence  of 
the  pope  was  secretly  opposed  to  France,  and  as  long  as  he  had  hope  of  suc- 
cess he  openly  protested  against  Spain.  Frederic  the  Wise  declined  accept- 
ing the  crown  when  it  was  offered  to  him,  on  the  ground  that  the  power  of 
his  house  was  insufficient  to  maintain  it.  It  was  principally  through  his 
influence  that  Charles  was  elected.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.,  on  his  way  to 
his  first  Diet  at  Worms,  was  saluted  with  splendid  promises  if  he  would  in 
the  spirit  of  the  German  people  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  Church.  His  mind,  however,  was  now 
occupied  with  preparations  to  contend  with  Francis  I.  for  the  sovereignty  of 
Italy.  The  natural  policy  of  the  pope  with  respect  to  this  contest  was  openly 
to  attach  himself  to  the  party  of  him  who  might  for  the  time  be  victorious, 
and  yet  secretly  to  support  the  vanquished.  The  conduct  of  the  emperor 
with  regard  to  Luther  depended  very  much  upon  his  interest  and  policy  in 
this  struggle.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  pope,  whose 
assistance  he  needed  in  Spain,  he  was  compelled  to  pay  deference  to  the  feel- 

h)  Eziaiise  Domlne:  Bnllaram  ampL  Col.  ed.  CoquAt  P.  IIL  toL  IIL  p.  48788.    With  HttUeiCi 
IxBDu  In  WdUsk  Tol  XT.  p^  169l8flL 

c)  BUdereTf  Gesch.  der  darch  Pablic.  d.  Bnlle  gegMi  Lnth.  erregten  nnrobeo.  Altd.  a.  HQnb 

d)  Watch  Tol.  XV.  p.  178298. 190988.       «)  lb,  p.  192688. 

a)  Sal  OypHai^  de  Max.  L  Ponttficatam  2C.  affoctante.  (Dae.  TariL  atg.  Coli.  175S.  4.) 
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higB  of  Frederic  the  Wise,  who  continually  demanded  that  Lnther  should 
be  tried  before  an  impartial  tribnnaL  Hence  even  a  second  bull  of  ezcom- 
mnnication  issaed  against  Lnther  (Jan.  dd,  1521),  the  object  of  which  was  to 
deprive  him  and  his  followers,  reproadifblly  called  Lutherans,  of  all  the 
privileges  of  men  and  Chzistians,  produced  no  effect  whatever,  (h)  Spalati- 
nus,  the  learned  and  sincere  friend  of  the  elector  aa  well  as  of  Lather,  (c)  at 
the  request  of  his  master  made  every  effort  to  moderate  the  rapidity  of  Lur 
ther's  course.  The  attempt,  however,  was  without  success,  and  the  reformer 
only  asked  that  his  sovereign  would  allow  him  to  proceed  at  his  own  peril, 
as  he  had  no  fear  that  the  power  of  €k)d  would  be  impeded. 

S  818.     The  Lwt  at  Worms,  1521. 

L  Acta  LatlMrl  in  comitUB  Wonnst  ed.  PcUioaHut,  Vit.  lM6w  (0pp.  Jen.  toL  IL  p.  486s.) 
Waleh  ToL  XV.  p^  80B288.  vol.  XXIL  p.  2(MMflL  Tdrttemann^  &«w  Urkandenb.  toL  L  p.  27s8. 
SpalaUn^  Ann.  p.  88ml  BUidan,  L  IIL  p^  tim.'—Coelilaew  (OoL  166&)  p,  55m.  Parodj:  Fassto 
Martial  Lath,  eeeand.  Msreelliun.  {OerdetU  Momizn.  vol  IL  N.  6.) 

IL  BoifB,  L.  I.  Wanofl.  HaL  <1817.)  18M.  Zimmer,  L.  s.  W.  H«ldelb.  19it—yanwiUr,  Wled«r- 
«rtDiL  Ml  L  «L  d.  RdL  Maine.  1821. 

The  legate  Aleander  demanded  of  the  states  of  the  empire  at  Worms, 
that  In  order  to  cany  out  effectually  the  papal  excommunication,  Luther 
should  be  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  eminre.  The  demand,  however,  that 
he  should  be  condemned  without  ar  hearing,  was  regarded  as  inconsistent 
with  German  usage.  The 'states  made  a  distinction  between  the  opinions 
which  he  entertained  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  Church  and  those 
which  ^ere  opposed  to  the  fiiitii  of  their  ancestors.  With  regard  to  the 
former,  they  were  disposed  to  deal  very  lenientiy  with  him  even  if  he  should 
refuse  to  retract  what  he  had  published,  but  with  regard  to  the  latter  they 
were  willing  to  take  his  case  into  consideration,  (a)  On  receiving  a  citation 
and  a  pledge  of  safo  conduct  from  the  emperor,  Luther  came  to  Worms, 
though  he  regarded  his  situation  much  like  that  of  Huse  at  Constance.  On 
the  I7th  and  18th  of  April  he  stood  before  the  emperor  and  the  imperial 
diet  At  the  close  of  a  discreet  defence,  in  which  he  showed  why  he  could 
not  retract  what  he  had  written,  either  with  respect  to  the  word  of  God  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  against  the  ungodly  conduct  of  the  pope,  or  yet 
against  the  wicked  advocates  of  the  pope,  his  last  words  were,  ^^  Unless  I  am 
refuted  and  convinced  by  proofs  frt)m  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  by  plain,  lucid, 
and  evident  argument,  I  yidd  my  faith  neither  to  the  pope  nor  to  the  coun- 
cils alone,  for  it  is  dear  as  the  da^  that  they  have  fr«quentiy  erred  and  con- 
tradicted each  other.  Until  so  convinced,  I  can  and  will  retract  nothing,  for 
it  is  neither  safe  nor  expedient  to  act  agdnst  consdexice.  Here  I  stand,  I 
can  do  nothing  else ;  God  help  me  I  Amen.*^  In  subsequent  communica- 
tions with  a  committee  of  the  princes,  when  it  was  proposed  that  he  should 
intrust  his  cause  to  the  diet  or  to  a  coundl,  he  remained  constant  to  his 


»)  foynaidL  ad  a.  1981.  N.  iHL     WalehYoL  XV.p.S080. 

e)  S^pdL  hiat  Nadhlaaa  o.  Briefa,  ed.  began  bj  Nwdsckt  and  L.  FrtBer,  1.  toL  J«na.  189L 
<|  81L  n.  b.)    Waffner,  O.  SpaL  Altonb.  1880.    Pmihelt  O.  Bp.  in  «meBd.  aaore.  meiita.  Jeaa.  ISAa 
a)  Jianke-fiiLl, p. STfa. 
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avowal  that  he  could  yield  to  nothing  but  the  H0I7  Scriptures  or  to  reason- 
able argament,  and  since  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged  was  not  his 
own,  bnt  the  cause  of  God,  he  conld  not  commit  it  to  the  hands  even  of  his 
dearest  friends,  (b)  The  promise  of  the  emperor  to  afford  him  a  safe  condnct 
was  sacredly  folfilled.  On  the  26th  of  May,  when  many  of  the  states  had 
left  the  diet,  sentence  was  prononnced  against  Lnther  and  all  his  adherents, 
and  permission  was  given  to  any  one  to  assanlt  their  persons  and' seize  upon 
their  property,  (e)  Bnt  Luther's  heroic  confession  had  won  the  hearts  of  the 
people  more  than  ever  to  himself^  and  the  very  members  of  the  diet  who 
condemned  him  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  law,  presented  to 
the  same  assembly  101  arndee  of  complaint  against  the  Boman  See.  (d) 

§  819.     The  Wariburg,  and  the  Tunvult  at  Wittenberg^  1521, 1522. 

/>«  WeUe  vol.  I.  l-^N.—Auguttini  AfUonii  Ds.  de  Patmo  Lnth.  Hal.  1896.  and  often.    C 
K&kUr^  Luth.  a.  d.  Wartboxg.  Elsen.  1793.  i. 

On  the  4th  of  Hay,  while  Luther  was  on  his  journey  homewards,  he  was 
seized  by  a  company  of  horsemen,  who,  according  to  a  previous  understand- 
ing with  the  elector,  conveyed  him  to  the  fortress  of  the  Wartburg,  Here 
he  lived  under  the  name  of  Tonker  George,  often  sick,  depressed  in  spirits, 
and  lamented  in  all  parts  of  Germany  as  lost.  The  bold  publications,  how- 
ever, which  he  sent  forth  from  his  retreat  until  after  the  middle  of  summer, 
against  the  necessity  of  auricular  confession,  masses  for  the  dead,  monastic 
vows,  and  the  new  idol  of  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  gave  unequivocal  evi- 
dence that  Luther  was  still  alive.  The  'ELec^jor  Albert  of  Hentz  humbled 
himself  under  the  severe  reproof  administered  by  the  condemned  monk,  (a) 
Meanwhile,  the  brethren  of  his  order  connected  with  a  monaster^  in  "Witteu- 
berg,  shut  up  their  convent  and  abolished  the  practice  of  private  masses.  A 
few  of  the  priests  renounced  celibacy  and  were  married.  (&)  On  Christmas 
day  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  by  CarUtadt  in  both  kinds  and  in 
the  German  language.  These  proceedings  were  approved  by  Luther  and 
tolerated  by  the  elector,  who  only  required  that  no  innovations  should  be 
introduced  until  all  had  become  united  and  satisfied  with  respect  to  them  by 
means  of  written  and  oral  discussions  and  sermons,  {c)  But  when  Garlstadt 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  disturb  public  worship,  demolish  the  images  of  the 
saints,  and  commit  other  vdld  acts  of  violence,  and  when  prophets  came 
from  Zwickau  with  menaces  according  to  their  caprice  against  Church,  and 
State,  and  Science,  Luther  could  no  longer  be  restrained  by  his  friends.  In 
the  beginning  of  March,  1522,  he  left  the  Wartburg,  amused  himself  in  the 
course  of  his  journey  with  his  knightly  incognito,  (d)  and  in  the  sublime 

I)  Rier.  F«^«<,  1L  a.  Yerhandl.  m.  Lnthor,  ed.  Ij  SHdemann.  (Zeltsch.  t  hist  Th.  1851.  H.  L) 

c)  Ooldast,  Conett  Imp.  toL  IL  p.  14388.     Welch  vol  XY.  p.  82C4A.    Dated  back  to  May  3. 

d)  WaMirolXY,^WBS, 

a)  2>6  WeUe  yoL  IL  p.  11288.    Walch  vol.  XIX  p.  65C8S. 

t)  J,  O,  Walter,  prima  gloria  Clerogamiae  resUtutae  Lutbero  vindicata.  Neost  ad.  O.  1767.  4 
Veeietimeyer  in  Stad.  il  Krit  1881.  H.  !i. 
c)  Corp,  R^.  voL  I.  p.  65a 
<0  HeW.  Alman.  1808.  p.  119s8.    Bemet,  Jo.  Kesslcr,  genannt  Ahenarlua.  B.  OalL  1328.  p.  S7a4 
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oalmness  of  one  who  felt  that  he  was  acting  by  diyine  direction,  (e)  ^rote  an 
heroic  letter  to  the  elector  from  Borne.  He  then  preached  daily  during  a 
whole  week  in  Wittenbergy  in  behalf  of  the  snpreme  power  and  Uberty  of 
the  spirit,  in  those  immortal  words  of  Christian  mildness  by  which  he  won 
the  hearts  of  his  hearers  in  favor  of  a  peaceable  development  of  a  reforma- 
tion founded  upon  voluntary  conviction  and  the  evident  letter  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  (/) 

§  820.    System  of  Doctrines  and  the  Scriptures. 

The  scientific  representation  of  the  religious  principles  of  the  Reformation 
was  famished  by  Melancthon  in  his  Theology ^  (a)  a  work  which  grew  out  of  his 
Lectures  upon  the  Epistie  to  the  Bomans.  It  had  its  origin  in  that  deep  con- 
sciousness of  human  impotence  on  account  of  sin,  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
Augustinian  doctrine  of  original  sin.  For  this  sin  of  the  human  race  Christ  has 
made  complete  satisfaction  to  divine  justice.  Hence  salvation  is  to  be  found  in 
faith  alone,  i.  e.  in  the  surrender  of  the  whole  spirit  to  Ohrist,  and  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Church  and  all  kinds  of  works  are  profitable  only  so  far  as  they 
proceed  from  faith.  .  If  this  grand  but  simple  system  of  faith  was  sufficient 
to  vindicate  the  reformation  in  the  opinion  of  literary  men,  the  opposition 
of  the  Eoman  Church  to  the  word  of  God  in  the  Scriptures  was  its  most  suc- 
cessful plea  in  the  minds  of  the  common  people.  In  his  solitude  iu  the 
Wartburg,  LutJier  had  translated  the  New  Testament  principally  from  the 
original  text  into  the  German  language.  After  revising  it  in  company  with 
Melancthon,  he  published  this  work  in  1522.  A  translation  of  each  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  afterwards  appeared,  in  composing  which  ho 
was  assisted  by  the  counsel  of  his  fHends.  It  displays  a  strong  prejudice  iu 
favor  of  that  which  had  before  been  regarded  as  the  true  rendering,  but  it  is 
no  less  distinguished  for  its  extreme  conscientiousness.  They  thus  succeeded, 
in  1584,  in  printing  the  whole  Sacred  Scriptures,  a  master-piece  of  the  Ger- 
man language  and  heart,  and  forming  the  basis  on  which  were  established 
the  Scriptural  phraseology  and  spirit  of  the  people  for  many  generations.  (&) 

§  821.     The  Diet  at  Nuremberg,  1522, 1528. 

Walch  TolfXY.^2S04m.    BayruUd,  td  tain.  1622. 

The  emperor  was  busy  in  Spain  with  his  war  against  France,  his  brother, 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  was  threatened  by  the  Turks,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  empire  stood  a  regency  chosen  by  the  states.  The  execution  of  the  edict 
of  Worms  was  therefore  left  to  the  will  of  each  state.  Leo  was  succeeded 
by  Hadrian  77.,  an  honest  native  of  the  Netherlands,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  scholastic  manner,  and  was  as  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  ne- 

«)  Jh  W€tt6  rol  IL  p.  187SS. 

/)  TTcOeft  ToL  XX.  p.  tea. 

a)  Loci  oommanes  reram  theol.  Wit  1S21.  and  often.  Strobd^  Tnk  e.  Litoratargesch.  Ton  MeL 
LodL  Aitd.  n.  Kftmb.  (1778.)  1782. 

h)  l4Ut  edit  with  Lntlier'b  corrections,  UilL—Luth.  Sendbr.  t.  Dollmetscben  der  H.  8.  {Wakh 
▼oL  XXL  p.  Sieas.)  Ma1hsHu$^  18th  Pred.— iVniMr,  Gesch.  d.  Bfbel&ben.  L.  Kflrnb.  (1788.)  1791. 
MarhtifUks,  d.  xeL  Werth  d.  Bibeiaben.  U  BrL  1818.  ff.  SeKoU,  Gesoh.  d.  BibeUIbenL  L.  Lpft 
1889^    O.  W.  JTopf,  Wflrdlff.  d.  Lath.  BibelTerdeatach.  NOmh.  1847. 
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oesBity  of  a  reformation  as  of  the  heretical  nature  of  Lnther's  doctrinec.  (a) 
Henoe  his  legate  Ghier^ati,  at  the  Diet  of  ywemherg^  on  the  one  hand  de- 
manded that  the  edict  against  Lnther  should  he  ezecnted  as  though  it  were 
against  a  seoond  Mohammed,  and  snggested  that  the  insnrrection  now 
directed  against  the  s^toal,  would  soon  he  tnmed  against  the  ciyfl  mlers ; 
and  on  the  other,  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  a  reformation,  and  promised 
that  it  shopld  be  effected  in  a  lawfU  manner  in  the  head  and  members  of  the 
Chnrch.  The  estates  fl&stened  npon  the  second  part  of  this  commnnica- 
tion,  and  hastened  to  bring  forward  a  hundred  articles  of  comphunt  against 
the  papal  see.  (^)  It  was  owing  to  these  abuses  they  declared  that  Luther 
possessed  such  power,  and  a  general  rebellion  would  therefore  be  the  probable 
consequence  of  any  violent  measures  for  his  destruction.  They  therefore  niged' 
that  a  firee  Christian  council  for  the  removal  of  these  grievances  should  be 
held  within  a  year  in  some  German  dty,  and  argued  that  until  it  might  be 
assembled  nothing  should  be  taught  but  the  pure  gospel,  with  mildness  and 
according  to  the  explanation  generally  received  by  the  Ohurch.  Hadrian 
had  nothing  to  offer  at  this  turn  of  affairs  except  lamentations,  yet  he  was 
really  zealous  for  a  reformation,  and  actually  commenced  H  in  his  own  court 
But  a  pope  who  was  obliged  to  regard  the  rights  and  wrongs  on  whidi  his 
own  power  was  based,  was  necessarily  more  inefficient  in  this  matter  than  a 
professor  who  had  nothing  to  think  of  but  eternal  truth  and  public  opinion. 

§  822.    Introduction  of  the  Eeformati&n. 

The  divine  power  which  attended  Luther  received  the  co-operation  of  the 
HumaniBts  with  all  their  worldly  wisdom,  and  the  Beformati(Hi  was  looked 
upon  as  a  struggle  for  the  liberty  of  Germany.  Its  opponents  were  ridiculed 
as  blockheads  or  threatened  as  traitors.  Even  the  imitative  arts  came  to  the 
assistance  of  the  struggling  Church,  (a)  The  Wittenberg  Kightingale  also 
now  announced  the  opening  of  spring,  (Jb)  and  all  the  liberal-minded  youth 
gave  in  their  adherence  to  the  new  party,  which,  however,  professed  to  be 
merely  returning  to  the  God  ci  ancient  times,  (c)  From  the  success  of  the 
movement  the  princes  expected  the  forfeited  property  of  the  Church,  the 
priests  expected  wives,  and  the  people  freedom,  {d)  It  was,  however,  the 
pure  enthusiasm  of  Luther  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  form  of  Uie  Chris- 
tian spirit,  which  drew  these  favorable  influences  into  his  triumphal  march, 

a)  J.F,  JBudd4U9,  do  Pontiff  B.  gnl  ret  titmtn  t«Dtaraiit  Jen.  1718. 4  p.  29b!i  C.  Burmann, 
Badr.  VL  Tn0.  ad  Bb.  1727.  i.    J.T.Z,  Dana,  Analeeta  crit  de  Adr.  YL  Jen.  ISlSa.  9  P.  4. 

()  Dto  100  B«sehwerden  d.  Detttflcb«n  NftUon,  m.  Aiud.  ▼.  O,  Jf.  Wtber,  Frkt  1S29.  oompi 
Sanke  toL  IL  p.  4088. 

a)  WalchytA.  XIV.  p.  SlOae.  vol  XV.  p.  960sb.  Oenoftn  LiUn7:  Walch  \ol  XV.  pi  21756s. 
OtflcafcoTeB:  SMd.  I  XVL  p.  961.  PaUaHe,  I,  2S.  SpUker,  p.  697.  Ounlval  plays:  2>tf  W4U4 
ToL  I.  p.  661.  Mote  comedj :  Mh^^hb,  Tit»  BeoehL  DvrL  1687.  p.  546b.  Pspal  ass  and  MmiMi  ealf : 
WdleK  ToL  XIX.  pw  9408.  J.  Voifft,  PaaqnlUe,  BpottUeder,  v.  Sehmftfaaehr.  a.  d.  1.  HiUU  d. 
16.  Jahrb.  {Bawner't  hist  Taschenbocl^  1888.  p.  820b8.)  Piper,  MytboL  d.  ebr.  Knast  vol  L 
^816& 

b)  Hani  Saehs :  WIttenb.  Noobtlgi^lL  1528.  Di8i)Qtadon  xw.  e.  Chotb«nn  iu  su  BehnbBUcber 
.514  4— JK  J.  KiminUL,  de  J.  Saotaaio,  quantum  ad  rempnbL  cbrist  ralaeiit  KetaonDdam.  Oei 
1887. 

e)  Vom  alten  u.  nften  Ck>tt,  Olauben  u.  Ler.  1591. 4. 

<0  J*  Harm,  Ursachen  d.  scbnellen  Yerbroit  d.  Bc£  Mains.  1881 
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and  which  was  alone  able  to  shake  the  yet  colossal  power  of  Catholicism, 
without  eihansting  in  the  straggle  the  strength  to  form  a  new  ecclesiastical 
establishment  The  introdnotion  of  the  Reformation  in  particnlar  localities 
generally  took  plaoe  in  the  following  manner :  some  individnals  in  the  con- 
gregation, by  means  of  Lnther^s  writings,  were  led  to  perceive  the  inconsis- 
tency of  the  existing  state  of  the  Church  with  genuine  Christianity ;  then 
some  preacher,  probably  an  AngostlniaD,  possibly  a  Franciscan  monk  of  tlie 
same  views,  would  draw  the  multitude  after  him ;  then  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  would  be  discontinued  in  spite  of  much  opposition  from  the  spiritual  or 
the  secular  authorities,  and  finally,  divine  worship  in  the  language  of  the 
people  would  be  commenced,  with  a  strange  confusion,  at  first,  of  various 
usages.  The  people  were  seized  with  a  horror  of  the  papacy,  and  in  almost 
every  place  where  the  popular  wiU  prevailed,  as  in  the  imperial  cities,  the 
Reformation  was  triumphant.  Instead  of  guiding  these  great  popular  move- 
ments, the  princes  were  rather  borne  along  by  them.  Frederic  the  Wise  died 
(May  5, 1625)  trusting  to  the  grace  of  God  through  the  righteousness  of 
Christ.  His  brother  and  successor,  John  the  Constant^  a  mild  and  sincere 
ruler,  was  devoted  with  all  his  heart  both  to  the  cause  and  to  the  person  of 
Luther.  Philip,  the  youthflil  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  after  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
joined  the  party  of  the  Reformation,  became  a  personal  friend  of  Melanc- 
thon,  and  declared  (1525)  that  he  would  rather  part  with  his  lands  and  sub- 
jects than  to  abandon  the  word  of  God.  As  a  leader  of  his  party  he  was 
^aft^  but  at  the  same  time  upright,  fond  of  novelties,  a  pious  Christian,  and 
a  firm  friend  of  the  Bible,  but  either  independent  of  the  theologians,  or  with 
a  singular  scrupulodty  bringing  them  to  his  terms,  Ml  of  confidence  not  only 
in  divine  aid,  but  in  the  worldly  means  by  which  a  spiritual  revolution  was 
to  be  effected,  intelligent,  and  in  his  best  days  powerfrd.  (e)  In  Frvseia, 
where  the  Grerman  order  was  already  despised,  the  gospel  entered  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.  George  of  Folentz,  Bishop  of  Samland,  hav- 
ing conducted  himself  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  as  became  a  pious  priest  of 
noble  blood,  now  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  reforming  party,  and  on 
Christmas  day,  1528,  in  the  cathedral  at  KOnigsberg,  proclaimed  with  great 
joy  that  the  Saviour  had  been  once  more  born  for  his  people.  The  Grand 
Master,  Albert  of  BraTidenlurg,  gave  to  all  princes  and  bishops  the  example 
of  a  successful  secession  from  the  Church  and  the  empire,  by  receiving  the 
hereditary  dukedom  of  Prussia  as  a  fief  from  the  Polish  crown  (1525).  (/)  In 
the  South,  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  in  consequence  of  the  spirit  which  prevailed 
in  their  university  at  Ingolstadt,  and  the  favor  of  the  pope,  enjoyed  nearly  all 
the  political  advantages  of  the  Reformation,  and  formed  a  wall  of  defence 
for  the  old  faith,  {g)    In  the  North,  George,  Duke  of  Saxony,  was  personally 


€)  CK  «.  J?omm«2;  Pblllppi  d.  Orossm.  GImmb.  1880. 8  Tota.  Nen«  Bdtrr.  z.  Geseh.  PbIL  ed.  by 
JhMer^  Dtrmst  1841  W,  lfe«i«eA«r,  Geseb.  d.  beea  ref.  E.  Caas.  1850.  F.  W.  Hanenkamp^  hes& 
KGeeob.  im  Zelta.  d.  BeC  Marbu  18581  toL  L  Oomp.  TbeoL  BriofVreobsel  xw.  PhlL  r.  H.  o.  Geoi^  ▼. 
SMbsen.  (Zeltseb.  £  blst  Tb.  1840.  H.  S.) 

f)  Condones  floone  G.  Polentta^  ed.  X  JK.  OebttTt  Beglom.  18I&  4.  J.  Voiffl,  Briefs,  d.  b^ 
rilbmt  Gelebrten  m.  Albroobt  t.  Pr.  KOnigsb.  1841.— -J?A«ta,  de  primlfl  Mcror.  r«fonn«toribas  la 
PmsBia.  SogtoDL  9  P.  1885  et  1887.    A,  Lamb^eiy  GMob.  d.  £«£  In  Westpr.  Tborn.  185a 

ff)  v.  A.  Winter^  GMob.  d.  •▼.  Lthrt  In  xl  dnrcb  Batern.  MQnob.  18093.  9  TOla. 
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anxious  for  a  reformation,  but  one  which  should  be  founded  npon  old  catho- 
lic gronndfl,  and  conducted  by  the  legitimate  anthorities,  and  not  by  a  dois- 
tered  monk.  (A)  The  complete  accomplishment  of  the  Reformation  some- 
times occasioned  much  inconvenience  to  those  who  adhered  to  the  anciens 
Chnrch,  and  snch  as  resided  in  convents  especially  were  driven  forth  npon 
the  wide  world ;  but  in  general  the  Reformation  necessarily  triumphed  by 
the  power  of  an  unbiassed  conviction.  The  Catholic  Church,  on  the  other 
hand,  protected  all  its  established  possessions  not  only  by  calumnies  upon 
Luther^s  doctrines,  but  by  a  rigorous  censorship,  by  restraints  upon  literary 
investigations,  imprisonment,  banishment,  and  other  violent  measures.  Some 
were  even  deprived  of  life.  Luther  praised  the  J^ord  that  even  this  glory  of 
the  apostolic  Church  was  now  restored  to  the  world,  (i) 

§  828.  Commeneement  of  the  Division  in  Germany^  1524-1526. 

Clement  VIL  perceived  the  impending  danger  and  made  every  exertion 
to  avert  it.  At  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg  (1524)  his  legate,  Campeggio^  de- 
clared that  the  list  of  grievances  which  had  been  presented  was  regarded  at 
Rome  as  the  work  of  a  few  evil-minded  persons,  but  the  utmost  that  he  could 
obtain  was  the  promise  that  the  edict  of  Worms  should  be  executed  as  far 
as  was  practicable  for  each  state  of  the  empire.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
decided  that  the  empire  itself  would  soon  after  at  a  diet  appointed  at  Speyer 
(Spire)  undertake  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  (cl)  The  legate  also 
succeeded  in  forming  at  JSatisbon  an  alliance  between  Ferdinand  of  Austria, 
the  Dukes  of  Bavaria  and  most  of  the  bishops  in  the  south  of  Grermany,  by 
the  terms  of  which  an  apparent  reformation  was  accepted  of  under  his 
sanction,  and  they  agreed  not  only  to  abolish  some  of  the  grossest  ecclesias- 
tical abuses,  but,  by  a  decree  of  July  6th,  1524,  to  exclude  the  Wittenberg 
innovations  from  their  respective  countries,  and  sustain  each  other  in  every 
danger  which  might  result  from  such  a  course,  (h)  The  emperor  wrote  letters 
thi-eatening  all  who  would  not  execute  the  edict  of  Worms,  and  forbade  the 
assembly  at  Speyer.  At  a  diet  held  at  Dessau  (June  26, 1525),  the  opponents 
of  the  Reformation  among  the  princes  of  Northern  Germany  also  consulted 
about  the  attitude  which  they  could  most  properly  assume  in  opposition  to 
the  Lutheran  heresy,  but  the  extent  of  the  danger  from  this  meeting  was 
much  exaggerated,  (c)  In  consequence  of  these  proceedings  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony  met  together  at  Ootha  and  pledged  them- 
selves to  assist  each  other  with  all  their  power  against  every  assault  on  ac- 
count of  the  word  of  God.    The  original  document  was  ratified  at  Torgau, 

h)  A.  If,  ScAtiUtSf  Georg  a.  Lath.  Lpa.  ISSl  L.  FUchsr^  H.  Geoig,  Lnth.  n.  d.  veijagtea  Lelp- 
slger.  Lpe.  1889.    Seidemann^  d.  Bet  Zeit  in  Sachnen,  1517-89.  Drosd.  ISM. 

€)  Waleh  ToL  XXL  p.  898&  94Ba.  ITSsa.  Rabus^  Hist  d.  Heiligen,  Anaerwihlteii  Oottee  Zeng«n 
zu  dlesen  anaern  letzten  zejtten.  Strawb.  1S54  verm.  1571.  8  Tola.  £  Acta  martyram,  qui  boe  gmcl 
in  Gallia,  Germ.  AngL  Flandria  et  Italia  oonstana  dedenmt  nomen  Ey.  Geo.  1966L  Bledbdi  die  Mur- 
tyrer  d.  er.  K.  Narnb.  1888. 

a)  Pallavic  II,  10.     Walch,  vol.  XY.  p.  8666aa.    JSanke,  yol  IL  p.  Ills. 

I)  Waldi,  vol.  XV.  p.  8<»98a.  Strobel,  Misc.  Bt  IL  p.  109flB.  Ooldatk  Constttt  Imp.  toL  IIL 
p.  4S7m. 

c)  D«  Wette,  vol  III.  p.  22.    Seidemann  d.  Desa.  BOndn.  (Zeltsdi.  t,hlsL  Th.  1847.  H.  L) 
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(Maxx)b  4, 1526.)  (d)  This  confederation  was  soon  after  strengthened  by  the 
accession  of  Lnneburg,  Anhalt,  Mansfeldt,  Prussia,  and  Magdebnrg,  but  it 
always  remained  rather  yaoiUating  and  undetermined,  for  Lnther  was  exceed- 
ingly displeased  that  any  one  should  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the  emperor, 
or  think  of  defending  the  almighty  word  and  providence  of  God  by  carnal 
weapons  and  worldly  policy,  (e) 

§  824.     The  KiTig  and  the  Theologian, 

Henry  YIIL  of  England,  who  coveted  the  reputation  of  a  theologian  and 
an  ecclesiastical  knight,  either  wrote  or  caused  to  be  written  in  his  name,  a 
defence  of  the  seven  sacraments,  (a)  in  the  course  of  which  he  even  impeached 
Luther's  sincerity.  So  highly  waa  this  royal  production  extolled  at  Rome 
that  it  was  declared  that  no  one  could  have  composed  it  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  it  was  placed  in  the  same  rank  with  the  writings 
of  St  Augustine.  But  Ltither^  conscious  that  he  was  contending  for  a  Mon- 
arch in  whose  presence  all  earthly  sovereigns  must  stand  confounded,  hurled 
Ms  words  of  wrath  at  the  Xing  of  England,  and  hesitated  not  to  call  the 
royal  disputant  a  liar  and  a  knave,  (b)  In  the  midst  of  such  a  storm  the  king 
soon  found  that  he  was  never  intended  for  a  theologian*  Some  years  after- 
wards, through  the  influence  of  the  Danish  king,  Luther  became  elated  with 
the  hope  that  Henry  might  be  induced  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. He  therefore  became  so  regardless  of  his  manly  dignity  while  seeking 
only  the  interest  of  Ms  cause,  that  he  wrote  an  humble  apology  to  the  kiug, 
and  offered  to  recall  his  offensive  language.  Henry  made  use  of  this  letter 
publicly  to  mortify  Luther,  who  found  it  difficult  to  regain  the  lofty  tone 
wMch  he  had  first  used  with  respect  to  the  scandalous  lampoon  of  the  King 
of  England,  (c) 

§  326.     The  PeamnU'  War.    1624, 1626. 

I.  Literature  of  the  orig.  Docamcnts :  IL  «.  AusaeM,  Anz.  t  Knnde  dL  dt  Mittolalt  1888.  p.  801s. 
Collections:  Walch^  voL  XVL  p.  5sfl.  toL  XXL  p.  14»a^  TenUel^  roL  IL  p.  SSlaa.  Kapp^  Nachl. 
▼oL  IT.  p.  661fla. 

IL  SartoHus,  Qeech.  d.  dt  BE.  BrL  1795.  J.  Ch,  Schtnid,  BE.  (HalL  EncykL  vol  TIL) 
Sohreibet,  Bandschah.  Frelb.  1826i  Oechde  Beitr.  z.  Geecb.  d.  BE.  in  d.  schv&b.  Mnk.  GrSnsl. 
Heilbr.  1880.  Waehrnntfth^  d.  dt  BE.  Lpz.  1884  W.  Ummermann^  allg.  Gesch.  d.  grossen  BE. 
Statt^.  1841--S.  8  vols.  (Z  BipgeL,  z.  Qeeob.  n.  Benrtb.  d.  dt  BE.  (Allg.  Mooatscb.  t  Wlsa.  u.  Lit  1862. 
Jnly  %.) 

The  conspiracy  of  the  nobility  against  the  spiritual  and  secular  princes, 
wMch  had  sought  to  strengthen  and  vindicate  itself  by  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  had  finally  been  put  down  by  the  overthrow  of  Sickingen.  (a) 
But  the  long  cherished  discontent  of  the  oppressed  peasantry  wMch  had  al- 
ready broken  forth  on  different  occasions,  (5)  took  occasion  from  a  misunder- 

d)  fforOedsr,  YIII,  2-4.       e)  Kapp.  vol  IL  p.  STlsa.    De  Wette,  vol  IIL  p.  45488.  62(98. 

a)  Adaortio  YIL  Sacrr.  adv.  Luth.  Lond  152L    Walob,  toL  XIX.  p.  158. 

b)  Contra  Honr.  Begem  Martiniu  Lntb.  1522.    Walch,  voL  XIX.  p.  295. 

c)  D6  WetUt  yol.  IIL  p.  289B.    Walcb,  vol  XIX.  pi  4689ii. 

a)  Bommek  voL  IIL  Abth.  L  p.  28238.    Bante,  toL  IL  p.  81s8.  Hist  poL  Bl.  1S89.  roL  IV 
H.9-12. 

h)  WacJUmuiht  Anfttande  n.  Eriege  d.  B.  Im  MA.  (Raomers  blst  Taschenb.  1S84.) 
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standing  of  some  sermons  on  Christian  liberty  and  the  powerM  popa]ai 
movements  connected  with  the  Beformation,  to  rise  in  open  rebellion  against 
the  secnlar  and  spiritnal  nobility)  that  they  might  secnre  their  rights  as  Chria- 
tians  and  as  men.  This  took  place,  too,  at  a  time  in  which  an  evangelical 
preacher  condemned  not  only  all  loans  npon  interest,  and  the  possession  of 
wealth,  bnt  the  owning  of  any  permanent  property  as  inconsistent  with  Ghris- 
tianity  and  the  word  of  God.  (c)  Its  first  appearance  was  in  Snabia  (1534), 
bnt  soon  extended  to  Franconia,  and  along  the  Bhine  to  Thnringen  (1525). 
These  peasants  in  justification  of  their  conrse  appealed  to  their  12  Articles^  (d) 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  writings  of  Dr.  Lnther.  In  the  opinion  which  Mc- 
laneihon  expressed,  the  articles  of  the  peasantry  were  condenmcd  without 
reserve,  and  the  people  were  enjoined  unconditionally  to  obey,  and  to  submit 
to  their  grievances  without  resistance,  (e)  But  Luther  had  a  heart  which 
sympathized  with  the  sufferings  of  the  people.  In  his  exhortations  to  peace 
he  acknowledges  that  most  of  their  articles  were  reasonable,  and  admonishes 
the  princes  as  well  as  the  peasants  to  concede  whatever  was  equitable.  (/) 
But  when  the  latter  maintained  their  cause  with  fire  and  slaughter,  proceeded 
to  the  bold  design  of  completely  remodelling  the  government  of  the  empire, 
received  as  their  leaders  enthusiastic  persons  like  Thomas  Muneer,  who  in  the 
character  of  a  prophet  with  the  sword  of  Gideon,  and  in  the  terrific  language 
of  the  Old  Testament  proclaimed  universal  equality  ;  when  they  introduced  a 
community  of  goods  and  published  abusive  libels  upon  what  they  called  the 
unspiritual  and  luxurious  carnality  of  the  people  of  Wittenberg,  (^)  Luther's 
wrath  was  inflamed,  and  fearing  that  the  purity  of  his  cause  might  be  pol- 
luted and  confounded  with  the  abominations  of  this  rebellion,  he  enjoined,  in 
his  pamphlet  against  the  plundering  and  murderous  peasants,  (A)  that  they 
should  be  slaughtered  like  so  many  mod  dogs.  The  advice  was  literally  fol- 
lowed by  the  princes  of  both  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  parties.  But 
even  this  did  not  prevent  the  enemies  of  spiritual  liberty  from  ascribing  to 
it  those  abuses  which  were  committed  in  its  name,  and  the  people  Jmagined 
that  they  saw  in  Luther^s  exhortation  to  engage  in  this  crusade  against  the 
peasants  more  of  the  courtier  than  of  the  popular  reformer,  (t)  It  was  at 
this  time  that  an  element  which  had  sprung  up  in  Luther's  mind  after  his 
return  from  the  Wartburg  became  decided,  and  gave  a  character  to  the  wholo 
future  progress  of  the  Beformation.  In  connection  with  the  importance  of 
the  inner  life  and  of  faith,  was  introduced  the  necessity  of  an  eixtemal 
Church,  the  bold  process  of  demolition  was  modified  by  a  regard  for  history, 
and  onud  the  ruins  scattered  around  them,  the  reformers  now  oonmienoed  the 
work  of  forming  a  new  ecclesiastioal  establishment. 

c)  /SXrouM,  Hanptst  n.  Art  ehr.  Lebr.  wider  d.  nnebr.  Woehor  gepredigt  m  Eisenacb  158a.  4 
^SXro&«2,  MlaoelL  yoL  IIL  p.  an.       d)  FaZcA,  toL  XYI.  p.  84Ba. 

e)Ib.p.S2sa.      /)J&.p.6S. 

0)  Fortt&mannf  neoM  Urknndeab.  toL  L  p.  S28aa.  MOanetAont  Hist  Th.  M&nz.  {Roths  roL  I 
pi  208.  Walch,  vol  XYL  pi  199,)— Sttoba,  Leben,  Bchrr.  u.  Lebren  Th.  M.  Kamb.  179Sl  JSeids 
vumn,  Tb.  M.  Dreed.  1842. 

h)  Walcht  ToL  XYL  p.  Olaa.       i)  lb,  p.  Wea, 
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§  826.    EramvM  ani  Luther.    Cont.  from  %  288. 

J£  Liebethffftnt  de  Enami  ingenlo  et  doctr.  qald  yalnerlnt  ad  instanr.  Baeroram.  Jca  1886L  CM^ 
^M,  Er.  iL  Lath.  (Zeitscbr.  £  Hist  Tb.  184S.  P.  S.) 

AltboQg}!  Luther  always  discovered  in  the  writings  of  Erasmns  more  of 
the  human  than  of  the  divine  element,  more  argument  for  error  than  revela* 
tion  of  truth,  and  more  love  for  peace  than  for  the  cross,  with  an  humble 
admiration  of  his  talents  he  had  stiU  sought  (1519)  his  friendship,  (a)  In 
pleasant  but  serious  terms  Erasmus  commended  Luther^s  cause  to  Frederic  the 
Wise,  for  he  could  not  but  see  its  justice  even  from  the  faults  of  its  oppo- 
nents, (b)  He  also  proposed  terms  of  compromise  in  which  the  papacy  was 
treated  simply  as  an  equal  party,  (e)  But  in  consistency  with  his  character 
he  disapproved  of  carrying  a  controversy  which  might  arouse  any  amount  of 
passion  among  the  people  so  far  as  to  threaten  a  division  in  the  Church  and 
the  empire,  and  he  trembled  for  his  literary  world  and  for  his  learned  leisure. 
But  for  these  very  reasons,  as  well  as  from  his  regard  for  higher  intellectual 
affinities,  he  maintained  silence  in  spite  of  the  solicitations  of  prelates  and 
kings,  (d)  It  was  finally  the  friends  of  the  Beformation  themselves,  who 
sometimes  boasted  that  he  belonged  to  their  party,  and  sometimes  reproached 
him  for  what  they  called  his  cowardly  silence,  that  compelled  him  to  speak.  («) 
In  writing,  however,  against  Luther,  he  did  not  attempt  to  defend  the  super- 
stitions of  the  mendicant  friars,  nor  the  absolute  power  of  the  pope,  but  to 
adduce  the  proof  which  Luther  had  demanded  from  the  Scriptures  of  the 
freedom  of  the  moral  will.  (/)  The  great  champion  of  intellectual  freedom,' 
in  consbtency  with  the  lo^cal  requirements  of  his  system,  did  not  hesitate 
in  a  passionate  reply  to  contend  for  the  innate  bondage  of  the  win,  (g)  for  he 
disposes  of  those  Scriptural  passages  which  imply  the  freedom  of  the  will  by 
asserting  that  GK>d  secretly  intends  the  reverse  of  what  he  expresses  in  his 
revealed  will,  and  that  the  apostles  spoke  of  such  a  freedom  only  by  way  cf 
irony.  Erasmus  showed  that  such  an  assertion  was  arbitrary,  and  contrary 
to  all  scientific  rules.  (A)  But  while  Erasmus,  dreading  the  reproach  of  semi- 
pelagianism  to  which  he  was  justly'obnoxious,  concealed  and  anxiously  guarded 
his  own  views,  his  opponent  avowed  and  defended  what  he  regarded  as  infal- 
lible truth  with  bold  confidence.  Luther  therefore  appeared  to  the  literary 
men  of  his  own  party  triumphant,  and  to  the  people  the  whole  controversy 
was  completely  unintelligible.  After  this  dispute  Luther  committed  Erasmus 
to  the  judgment  of  Ohrist  as  an  epicurean,  an  atheist,  and  an  enemy  to  all 
religion.  {%) 

a)  D*  WetU  yoL  L  pi  89aa.  p.  02.  roL  IL  p.  4ta.~ToL  L  p^  SI7as. 

()  j^Mitoliii,  Ann.  p.  SSa.  /S^eXvfuL  Addltt  L  L  p^  Ulaa. 

o)  Fratmi  Epp.  (ed.  Cleric)  XIII,  80.    BaHgny  roL  L  p.  88S& 

<f)  (kn'p.  R^.  ToL  L  p.  68S.  693. 

0)  Enumi  Epp.  XVIII,  2&  Corp,  B^.  toI  I.  p.  91A.-^  UlrM  db  IMten  Expoatnlatio  com  Eraa* 
ma  Aigent  1088.— 2>0  WMs  toL  IL  p.  4S9.    Unschnld.  Naehr.  1T85.  p.  64K. 

/)  Bnum,  de  Ubero  arbitrlo  Dlatr.  1584    Walch  toL  XYIIL  p.  1968. 

g)  Luth.  d«  serTo  arbitrlo  ad  Erasm.  158&    Waleh  rol.  XVIIL  p^  C060. 

h)  HyperaapiatM  Dlatr.  adr.  aermm  arl>.  Lntb.  P.  IL  1986a  (0pp.  voL  X.  p.  1849.  ISSK.)  Comfk 
Epp.  XXI,  88. 

0  De  Wetta  toL  IIL  p.  487.  roL  IV.  p.  497.    Walch  vol  XXIL  pi  1618fl. 
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§  827.    Liiiher^B  Domestic  Life  and  hit  Colleagues. 

Lather  remained  longer  than  any  of  his  companions  with  the  prior  of  the 
deserted  monastery,  and  did  not  lay  aside  his  monk's  hahit  nntil  some  time  in 
Deo.  1524.  His  marriage  with  CaihaHne  von  B<}ra  (Jnne  18, 1585),  a  non 
belonging  to  the  disbanded  Cistercian  convent  of  Nimptsch,  was  neither  the 
resnlt  of  an  ardent  passion,  nor  a  part  of  his  policy  as  a  reformer,  bnt  it  be- 
longed rather  to  his  private  life,  and  in  view  of  the  distorbed  state  of  the 
times  was  entered  upon  with  some  hedtation,  bnt  with  little  consultation.  It 
proceeded  from  a  general  indination,  encooraged  by  the  wishes  of  the  parents, 
for  the  happiness  of  domestic  life,  the  joys  and  the  sorrows  of  which  he  after- 
wards experienced,  (a)  Indeed  about  this  time  he  was  frequent^  oppressed 
by  nckness,  and  prepared  for  a  sadden  death  by  reports  of  conspiracies 
against  his  life,  bat  as  a  general  thing  he  sat  very  pleasantly  in  the  circle  of 
his  friends,  ei\}oying  with  a  keen  relish  not  only  the  holier  and  higher  pleasnree 
of  religion,  bat  the  innocent  amasements  of  moac,  song,  and  many  a  bold 
jest,  (h)  His  extreme  kindness  and  honesty  of  heart  fitted  him  to  be  the 
comforter  and  assistant  of  all  who  were  distressed.  His  moderate  corcom- 
stances  were  precisely  snch  as  his  disposition  and  podtion  rendered  soitable.  (e) 
Staupite^  who  was  in  1519  in  the  service  of  the  Oardinal  of  Salzborg,  and  in 
1522  Abbot  of  the  Benedictines  (d.  1524),  abont  1521  withdrew  himself  from 
Lather,  being  alarmed  at  the  storm  raised  aroand  the  reformer.  Lather 
looked  apon  Stanpitz  as  cold  and  pasHlanimons,  bat  the  man  who  first  kin- 
dled in  his  bosom  a  love  for  the  gospel  was  never  forgotten,  (d)  His  ooUeagaes 
£uthftilly  assisted  him  in  his  labors :  Nicolas  of  Amsdorf  (d.  at  Eisenach, 
1565),  who  adhered  to  Lather's  words  with  Lather's  own  vehemence ;  (e) 
Justus  Jonas  (d.  at  Eissfeld,  1555),  who  had  been  a  jurist,  and  was  therefore 
appointed  provost  of  the  Oastle  Charch  at  Wittenbei^,  an  eloqaent  and 
skilfdl  man,  (/)  and  the  gentle  Bugenhagen  (d.  at  Wittenberg,  1558),  who,  in 
spite  of  his  Pomeranian  dialect  and  prolixity,  was  in  the  highest  degree  dig- 
nified, adapted  to  govern  a  chmrch,  disinterested,  and  a  comfbrter  to  Lather 
in  evU  times,  but  entirely  ander  his  inflaence.  (ff)  These  were  all  frequently 
engaged  in  various  ways  in  ecdesiaslical  affairs  beyond  the  limits  of  Saxony, 
and  were  scattered  in  the  time  of  the  German  war.  Oarlstadt  for  a  long 
time  persevered  in  advocating  a  destructive  process  as  the  only  proper  method 
of  reform,  and  was  anxious  to  introduce  into  ecoledastical  and  dvil  affiurs  an 


a)  De  Wette  yoL  II.  pb  64(L  toL  UL  p^  In.  IObb.  yet  p^  21.  Cbrp.  S^,  vol  L  pu  764i  Waleb 
ToL  XXIY.  p.  189881  G26B8L  FMMrunaytfr,  Q.  gleiohzelt  Sohrr.  gegen  I*  Yerhelr.  (KHist  Areh.  1825i. 
ToL  IIL  P.  i.)  J!  Waleh,  Cath.  t.  B.  HaL  1751fi8L  2  to1&  W.  BeOs,  Oflsoh.  a  v.  B.  lUL  1848.  F. 
G.  JTq/inanf^  K.  ▼.  B.  184S. 

5)  JAU^  Tlschreden,  (Memoln  of  hlB  Mends,)  collected  bj  Aarilkber.  Eisl.  15M.  t  Ss  freqnently 
In  EwelC  Bedaction  8.  Walch  toL  XXIL  ed.  bj  FGistemann  Ss  BindsoU.  Lpa.  1844-&  p:iiither*B  Ta- 
ble-Talk, Lond.  12ma  A  with  Life  by  Burkhardt,  Lond.  8va]  Michelet,  IC6moire8  de  L.  Merits  pai 
loi-mfime.  Par.  18S&  4  volaL 

e)  PaUavtc  lY,  14. 12.  De  Wette  vol  UL  p.  495&  vol  Y.  p.  767.  Waleh  vol.  XXL  p.  27a  vol 
XXIY.  p.  678. 19888.— (7d«i  de  paopertato  L.  Lab.  1719. 4.    Ukeri  toL  L  p.  84788. 

<0  S  80a  nt  5.        e)  G.  Bergnsr^  de  Nlo.  d.  Amad.  Maitd.  1718bs.  2  Pgg.  4. 

/)  Knapp^  Narr.  de  Jn8to  Jona.  HaL  1817. 

g)  Ziebe^  J.  Bogenb.  Lps.  1829.    Krafl^  de  J.  Bog.  in  res  e<>&  xnerltii  Hmo.  188L  4 
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nnconditional  adherence  to  the  ohvions  and  literal  construction  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. By  snch  aconrse  he  necessarily  came  into  collision  with  the  Hoforma- 
tion,  and  approached  very  near  the  brink  of  spiritual  apostasy,  bnt  at  last  ho 
found  peace  and  moderation  for  his  agitated  spirit  in  Switzerland  (d.  at  Basle, 
1541).  (h)  With  the  jurists  also  Luther  had  some  misunderstanding  for  a 
while,  on  account  of  his  burning  of  the  canon  law.  But  as  he  could  not  pre- 
vent others  from  studying  it,  and  finally  commenced  the  study  of  it  himself,  (i) 
we  find  that  even  at  Worms  Dr.  Schurf  came  forward  as  his  faithful  advo- 
cate. 

§  328.    Religious  Liberty  and  tJie  Protestation. 

The  emperor  finally  succeeded  in  destroying  the  French  army  near  Pavia, 
and  in  taking  their  king  a  prisoner.  The  latter  at  the  peace  of  Madrid  (Jan.  14, 
1526)  purchased  his  liberty,  though  on  difficult  terms,  which  he  never  intended 
to  fulfil.  Clement  Vll.  soon  after  absolved  him  from  his  oath,  and  became  the 
prime  mover  of  a  confederacy  against  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  emperor. 
ThiSi  made  the  emperor  willing  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  edict  of 
Worms,  but  his  brother  in  Germany  was  reluctant  at  such  a  time  to  embitter 
the  feelings  of  the  members  of  the  Catholic  league  by  such  a  step,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  diet  at  Speyer  (Aug.,  1526)  was  unanimous  in  the  decree,  that 
until  the  meeting  qf  a  general  council,  every  state  should  act  with  respect  to 
the  edict  of  Worms  as  it  might  venture  to  answer  to  God  and  his  imperial 
mijesty.  (a)  The  vile  notification  by  Otho  von  Pack,  that  the  Catholic  princes 
had  combined  together  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Protestant  powers  (1528), 
was  the  occasion  not  only  of  brining  out  the  warlike  spirit  of  Hesse  and  of 
Electoral  Saxony,  but  of  showing  how  far  the  peace  of  Germany  itself  was 
endangered  by  the  controversies  with  respect  to  religion,  (b)  The  army  of 
the  emperor,  urged  on  by  the  zeal  of  the  Lutheran  foot  soldiers,  stormed  and 
plundered  the  city  of  Bome  (May  6,  1527).  After  many  vicissitudes  in  the 
fortune  of  the  war,  the  sovereignty  of  Italy  was  secured  to  Charles  in  the 
spring  of  1529,  and  the  pope  himself  acquiesced  in  the  arrangement.  Charles 
v.,  however,  was  obliged  to  pay  some  deference  to  the  feelings  of  his  Catho- 
lic subjects  in  his  hereditary  dominions.  A  Catholic  majority  was  therefore 
obtained  at  the  Diet  of  Speyer,  which  enacted  that  tibe  edict  of  Worms 
should  continue  to  be  enforced  in  those  states  which  had  hitherto  acknowl- 
edged its  authority,  but  that  no  innovations  should  be  required  in  the  remain- 
ing provinces,  that  none  should  be  obstructed  in  celebrating  the  mass,  and 
that  the  privileges  of  every  spiritual  estate  should  be  respected.  Against 
this  Becess  of  the  imperial  diet,  by  which  the  Beformation  would  have  been 
condemned  by  its  own  friends  to  a  fatal  stagnation,  Electoral  Saxony,  Hesse, 
Lnneburg,  Ajohalt,  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and  fourteen  imperial 
cities,  presented  a  Protestation  (April  19, 1529)  and  an  appeal  (April  25) 

A)  FiMi^  Lebenflgeaeb.  A.  Bodenst  y.  Earkt  Frkt  u.  K 1776.  M,  GSbel,  A.  B.  v.  Karlat  (Stud, 
o.  Krit  1841.  P.  1.) 

0  J>6  W0U6  ToL  m.  pu  4S8. 

a)  The  orlg.  docamenta  ia  BuehoUt^  Fetd.  L  toL  III.  p.  8718a.    Walch  vol  XVL  p.  248n 
Sanke  toL  IL  p.  2788a. 

h)  EorHedtr  vol.  L  Book  II.    RamJbe  toL  m.  p.  29aa. 
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to  the  emperor,  to  a  general  or  German  oonndl,  and  to  all  impartial  Chris- 
tian jndges,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  the  prior  and  clear  deoinon  at  8peyer, 
bnt  on  the  prindple  that  in  matters  which  relate  to  the  honor  of  God  and 
the  salvation  of  souls,  the  authority  of  a  minority  was  not  to  be  regarded. 
This  was  done  not  only  in  behalf  of  themselyes,  but  also  of  their  people,  and 
of  all  who  then  or  afterwards  might  bdieve  in  the  word  of  God.  (e) 

§  829.    Synod  of  Homberg^  1526.    Saaori  Church  Vmtation^  1627-1529. 

The  Reformation  had  been  introduced  in  variona  forms  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  different  places  where  it  prevailed.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishops  had  been  in  fact  abolished,  and  yet  no  other  government  had 
been  substituted  for  it.  A  gynod  was  tiierefore  convened  by  the  Landgrave 
at  HowJberg^  composed  of  all  who  could  he  considered  according  to  the  old 
or  the  new  views  the  proper  representatives  of  the  Church  in  Hesse.  Monks 
and  prelates  were  silent  under  the  glowing  eloquence  of  the  exiled  ^Onorite, 
Lambert  of  Avignon  (d.  1580),  and  a  synodal  constitution  based  upon  demo- 
cratic principles  was  adopted,  according  to  which  every  congregation  was 
competent  to  the  whole  duty  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  (a)  The  Elector  of 
Saxony,  on  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  pastors  in  his  dominions  that  he 
would  take  up  the  same  subject  for  their  churches,  appointed  ecclesiastical 
and  lay  commissioners,  who  formed  a  directory  for  divine  worship  and  popu- 
lar iustruction  on  the  basis  of  Melancthon's  Book  of  Vmtation^  (P)  the  first 
Confession  of  the  evangelical  faith.  This  had  the  effect  of  harmonizing  the 
practice  of  all  the  churches,  evangelical  preachers  were  appointed  by  these 
commissioners  in  all  places,  and  arrangements  were  made  with  those  who 
possessed  the  titles  to  spiritual  endowments  by  which  these  were  abolished. 
Superintendents  were  appointed  to  exerdse  ecclesiastical  supervision,  and 
decide  cases  relating  to  marriage,  (c)  The  ignorance  of  the  people  and  of 
their  teachers  which  Luther  discovered  during  this  visitation  affected  him 
very  deeply,  and  reflecting  that  intellectual  freedom  can  be  endured  only  by  an 
intelligent  people,  and  that  children  are  the  true  sovereigns  of  tiie  future,  he 
composed  (1529)  two  Catechisms^  in  which  divine  mysteries  are  presented  in 
simple  popular  language,  and  in  a  form  suitable  for  children,  (d)  The  ecde* 
uastical  Constitution  which  was  the  result  of  this  Saxon  visitation,  became 
the  conmion  model  to  which  the  other  German  churches  in  the  country  were 
conformed. 

c)  J.  J,  MuOer,  Hist  ▼.  d.  or.  StXnde  Prot  n.  Aftp.  Jena.  1705. 4.  Ji  A,  Bi  TUtmami,  d.  Frot 
d.  ey.  StAnde  m.  hist  Erliat  Lps.  1829.  A.  Jung^  Ocseh.  d.  Belchst  sa  Bp.  16S9.  (Beltnr.  i.  Gesch.  d. 
Bof.  1880.  ToL  L  Abtb.  1.)    For  the  orig.  documents  there  quoted:  Cbrp.  B^,  vol.  L  p.  10C7& 

a)  Be£  EcoL  HasBlae.  i^SchviUmh^  Monn.  H«&  Th.  IL  jk  68a)  £am&.  Ep.  ad  Colon,  ed.  Drai$d^ 
Siesa.  1780.  ^.-^Mariin^  Naehr.  t.  d.  Syou  sa  Homb.  Cass.  1804  Sotnmel  toL  UL  Abth.  L  pw  SttsSb 
JBach^  Oesch.  d.  Karhesa  KVerC  Slarh.  1882.  X  W.  Baum^  Fr.  Lamb.  Strasb.  ISML  PhfUpp"* 
Hess.  KBeC  Ordnnng,  ed.  by  K.  A.  Crtdntr^  QiesBL  1802. 

V)  UntWTicht  d.  Tlsltatoren  an  die  Pftrh.  (Lat  1027.)  M.  LntJb.  Yorr.  Ynitt  158S.  4  edit  in  Latin  A 
German  by  BtiroML^  Altd.  1777. 

e)  Kapp^  Naehlese.  voL  L  p.  1788s.    Eoeenberff,  /.  d.  ersten  EIrchenvlii  BniL  1764  4 

d)  Foleft  vol.  X.  Pw  2a8i  iiv^iMM,  hist  krit  ElnL  in  betde  HanptpEat  Elbit  1894  IttffmtUt> 
uoxla  atr.  Cat  Lnth.  Lpa,  182SB8. 4  P.  4 
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§  380.     The  Diet  of  Aug^urg,  1680. 

L  Pro  reL  cbr.  re«  gestae  In  oomltlls  Aug.  a.  1680.  {Cyprian^  Hist  p.  8788.)  On  the  othei  side: 
BrAetf  Oeech.  d.  reUglonshaadL  za  Angsb.  {Fdrttrnnanfiy  Aroblv.  HaL  1881.  vol  L  P.  1.)  A  report 
which  was  prasented  at  Angsh.  1680,  contributed  by  MoeUer,  (Stud.  a.  Krit  1850.  H.  8.  before  In 
Lnth.  Werke  by  Waich  toL  XYL  p.  87&  912s8.  as  if  from  Spalatln,  eomp.  GtueUr^  Stud.  n.  Krit 
1851.  II.  2l  Wdleh  toL  XYL  p.  784aa.  FbrgUmanfk,  Urknndenbnch  z.  Qesch.  d.  Belchst  za  A.  Hal. 
1888-6. 2  y(dflL  CorjK  Btf.  vol  IL  p.  608B.— C%^a«iM,  H.  d.  A.  a  Bost  1678. 4.  Lat  Frc£  1678. 4. 
and  often.  CdOeaiini  Hist  Comitior.  Ang.  oelebr.  FrcC  ad  Y.  (1577.)  1607.  t .  Veeaenmay&Tt  VL 
Beitrr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  K.  za  A.  Nikmb.  1880.  16. 

IL  Cyprian^  Hist  d.  A.  0.  Goth.  (178a)  1788.  EoUrtnund^  Gesch.  d.  za  A.  Uberg.  Bekenntn. 
Hann.  1829.  M.  Faelus^  Geeeh.  d.  Belchst  za  A.  Lpz.  1880.  FitmacheTt  Gesch.  d.  Belchst  za  A. 
NQmb.  1880.  C.  Ffaffy  Gesch.  d.  Belchst  za  A.  Stattg.  1880.~(?.  O,  Wtber,  Gesch.  d.  A.  a  Frkf. 
1788s.  9  vols. 

A  peace  had  been  concluded  by  the  victoriotis  Oharles  Y.  with  France 
and  Borne.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1580  he  crossed  the  Alps,  resolved 
either  to  lead  back  to  the  Church  those  who  had  wandered  from  it,  or  to 
avenge  the  ignominy  heaped  upon  Ohrist.  At  his  request  the  protestiDg 
states  drew  up  a  statement  of  their  faith  and  of  the  abuses  discarded  by 
them.  This  Confession^  composed  by  Melancthon,  approved  by  Luther,  and 
signed  by  the  States,  presented  the  ultimate  points  to  which  they  could  go  in 
the  way  of  conceodon  for  the  sake  of  peace.  On  the  25th  of  June,  it  was 
read  in  German  by  the  Chancier  of  Saxony  before  the  Diet  at  Augsburg^ 
and  afterwards  committed  to  the  hands  of  the  emperor  in  Latin  and  German. 
As  the  object  of  this  paper  was  religious,  practical  and  political,  the  peculiar 
development  of  Protestantism  is  not  made  so  prominent  in  it  as  the  points 
in  which  that  system  agreed  with  the  ancient  Catholic  faith,  and  the  opposi- 
tion to  abuses  which  were  generally  acknowledged  by  all  intelligent  persons 
of  that  period.  A  few  of  the  prelates  avowed  themselves  ready  to  dip  their 
pens  in  their  own  blood  to  answer  it,  but  some  of  the  princes  and  lords  were 
brought  by  it  to  perceive  that  they  had  hitherto  been  incorrectly  informed 
respecting  the  new  doctrine,  and  the  Protestants  themselves  attained  by  it 
an  established  centre  for  their  own  unity.  By  the  command  of  the  emperor, 
a  Confutation  was  composed  by  Eck,  Faber,  Cochlaeus,  and  Wimpina,  and 
read  (Aug.  8)  in  the  diet,  but  it  was  so  pitiful  an  affair  that  it  only  raised  the 
courage  of  the  Protestants.  On  the  22d  of  Sept.,  however,  when  the  States 
presented  their  Apology,  the  emperor  refused  to  receive  it,  and  had  a  decree 
passed  which  asserted  that  the  Confession  was  opposed  to  the  unquestionable 
principles  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Melancthon,  offended  at  such  abuse, 
.once  more  revised  his  Apology ^  and  published  it  even  during  the  session  of 
the  diet  as  an  appeal  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  as  well  as  to  subsequent 
times.  The  recess  of  the  diet,  passed  Kov.  19th,  threatened  after  a  brief  pe- 
riod of  indulgence  utterly  to  exterminate  the  new  sect  The  protesting 
princes,  esteeming  the  favor  of  Christ  far  more  than  the  displeasure  of  the 
emperor,  after  presenting  their  Protest,  took  their  leave  of  the  dty. 

§  881.    League  of  SmalJcald  and  Peace  of  Nuremberg, 

The  danger  of  the  Protestants  became  evident  at  Augsburg.  The  impe- 
rial council,  to  which  was  committed  the  task  of  executing  the  recess  of  the 
diet,  next  commenced  a  legal  process  against  the  Protestant  States  for  Iiav- 
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ing  confiscated  the  property  of  the  Chnrch.  When,  therefore,  the  divines 
of  Wittenherg  had  acknowledged  that  the  imperial  states  were  justified  as 
magistrates  in  protecting  their  subjects  from  unjust  aggressions,  (a)  these 
Protestant  powers  assembled  together  at  Smalhald  on  Christmas,  1580,  and 
formed  a  well-organized  league  in  1581,  for  mutual  defence  by  force  of  arms, 
embracing  the  princes  and  the  most  powerful  cities  of  Upper  and  Lower  Ger- 
many, with  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  as  the  leaders  of  the 
confederacy.  (5)  All  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, among  whom  was  Bavaria  itself  on  account  of  its  displeasure  at*  the 
appointment  of  Ferdinand  to  be  king  of  the  Bomans,  placed  themselves 
xmder  the  protection  of  this  formidable  power.  As  the  Sultan  Solyman  was 
threatening  to  invade  Germany,  and  especially  Austria,  the  emperor  was 
obliged  to  purchase  internal  peace  and  efficient  aid  against  the  Turks  at  any 
price.  Even  l^is  confessor  advised  him  to  give  up  the  vain  fancy  of  saving 
men^s  souls,  and  content  himself  with  winning  back  his  obedient  subjects,  (c) 
A  religions  peace  was  therefore  concluded  at  Nuremberg  (July  23,  1532)  {d) 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Elector  of  Mentz  and  the  Elector  Palatine,  by 
the  terms  of  which  both  parties  agreed  to  abstain  ;from  mutnal  hostilities 
xmtil  the  meeting  of  a  general  council.  This  could  be  regarded  only  as  an 
acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  that  they  were  yet  unprepared 
to  become  assailants,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants  that  they  were  re- 
strained by  conscientious  scruples.  This  peace  embraced  only  those  who  had 
already  professed  adherence  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  The  emperor 
pledged  himself  that  the  suits  in  religious  matters  should  in  the  mean  time  be 
suspended. 

n.    ESTABLISHldXNT  OF  THE  KeFOBMED  CnUBOn  UNTIL  1531. 

J.  T.  Muller's  u.  B.  Glntz-Blotzhelm's  Oeschch.  Scbwdzer.  Eidgen.  (5  vols.)  eont  Xnj  J,  J.  BU- 
tlnger,  6.  7.  yoL  UU  1581.  ZOr.  1826-9. 

§  332.     Youth  and  Doctrine  of  Zwingle. 

L  Opp.  od.  6ualth6r,  (Tig.  645s.)  681. 4  vols,  t  M.  SchiOer  et  J.  S(^ulth^8a,  T!g.  1828-43.  8  Tola. 
(1st  and  2d  vols,  the  German,  toIs.  SS.  the  Lat  original,  and  the  former  In  a  IaL  transL)  Aiasz.  ▼.  L. 
Ustari  &  Ydgelln.  ZiLr.  1819b.  S  vols.  Selections  from  the  praet  Works  (and  trandatlona  in  the 
Gorm.)  T.  B.  ChrUtofO,  ZOr.  1848s.  8  vols.  OeoolampadH  et  ZuHnffUi  Eppu  L  IV.  Baa.  (1688.  f.) 
1592.  4.  Before  this  edition :  Osio.  Myoonii  Ep.  de  Yita  et  oblta  Z.  Bespectlng  the  Letters  of  Z. : 
Arch,  t  KGesoh.  1815.  vol  IIL  St.  8. 

IL  {NtLachdw)  Z.  Lebensgesch.  ZOr.  1776.  J.  (7.  H^M,  yle  d'lT.  Z.  Par.  et  G^n.  Tkvns).  into 
Germ,  with  oba.  \>j  L.  Uatari,  Z&r.  1811.  Soppl  in  Archly,  f.  EG.  1818.  vol.  L  St  2.  II,  &  JL  W. 
BotBrmundL,  Leben  Z.  m.  Abriss  d.  schw.  Be£  Brm.  ISIS.  J.  M.  Sdkvier^  Z.  Geach.  sr.  Bildong  z. 
Beformator.  Z&r.  1819.  8al.  Jleaa^  Ursprong,  Gang.  n.  Folgen  d.  dnrch  Z.  in  Z&r.  bewlrkteo  B«f. 
ZOr.  1820.  ^J,J.  SbtUnger,  H.  Z.  u.  s.  Zeit  Zfir.  184a  [Liils  of  Zwingle,  transL  fimn  Germ,  of  J. 
H.  Heas,  hy  Lucy  Aiken,  8yo.  Lond.  1812.  In  Blackwood's  Mag.  for  1S2S.  and  Littell's  BeL  Mag. 
ToL  II.  for  1828.  MlscelL  of  Tract  Soa  toI  8.  p.  289-820.  Life  of  IT.  Z.  and  Sketch  of  OecoL  pnbL 
by  Pros.  B.  of  Pnbl.  Pbllad.  18.    K  Zeller  has  announced  a  work  on  the  theoL  system  of  Zwingle.] 

JSuldrich  Zwingli^  the  son  of  the  amman  of  Wildhans  (b.  Jan.  1, 1484), 

a)  Wdkh  Tol.  X  p.  660sa.  comp.  666. 
h)  FoZoA vol  ZYL  iV  214286.    UortUder yo\.l.\  Tai,1iX 

o)  Briefe  an  K.  Karl  Y.  r.  a.  Belcbtr.  Miigeth.  (from  the  Span.  Imp.  ArcblTee,  hj  O.  JMne, 
BrL184S. 

<0  Wdlch  vol.  XYI.  p.  2182JM.    JTorileder  vol.  L  1, 10. 
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becAme  veraed  in  classical  learning,  and  received  a  liberal  theological  edu- 
cation in  the  city  of  Basle.  He  was  for  some  time  no  stranger  to  the  pleasures 
*of  the  world,  and  was  especially  skilful  in  playing  upon  the  Inte,  but  he 
gradually  became  (after  1518)  deeply  interested  in  the  study  of  the  original 
text  of  the  New  Testament,  that  he  might  learn  the  will  of  God  from  the  divine 
word  itself.  After  spending  ten  years  as  the  pastor  of  a  church  in  Olarus^  he 
was  appointed  preacher  in  the  convent  of  Einsiedlin  (1616),  where  he  took 
occasion,  from  the  crowds  which  thronged  as  pilgrims  to  the  miraculous 
image  of  Mary,  to  preach  that  prayer  should  be  offered  not  to  Mary,  the  pure 
handmaid  of  the  Lord,  but  to  Ohrist  the  only  mediator.  In  consequence  of 
his  evangelical  preaching  he  was  invited  to  become  a  chaplain  at  Zurich^ 
where  on  New  Tear's  morning,  1619,  his  powers  of  popular  eloquence  were 
exerted  in  the  cathedral  itself  in  defence  of  the  reformation  both  in  Church 
and  in  common  life.  The  Swiss  Confederacy  was  in  legal  form  still  a  mem- 
ber of  the  German  empire,  and  at  that  time  the  recollection  of  those  glori- 
ous deeds  by  which  liberty  had  been  restored  to  their  mountains  was  by  no 
means  lost  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  but  the  honesty  and  unanimity  of  the 
olden  times  had  already  become  much  impaired  by  numerous  enlistments  of 
the  people  as  mercenaries  in  the  wars  of  foreign  nations.  As  an  earnest  re- 
publican, Zwingle  was  zealously  opposed  to  the  oligarchy,  to  their  annuities 
from  foreign  princes,  and  to  their  trade  in  Christian  blood,  (a)  Conscious  of 
their  own  independence,  the  people  had  set  bounds  to  the  exorbitant  claims 
of  the  spiritual  courts  (p.  288).  But  the  idle  and  warlike  youth  fought  the 
battles  of  the  i)ope  for  his  money,  and  when  this  could  not  be  obtained, 
Julius  n.  paid  them  with  ecclesiastical  gifts  and  preferments.  In  the  fidelity 
of  his  Swiss  guards  the  vicar  of  Christ  found  a  security  for  his  body  against 
the  fickle  spirit  of  the  Roman  people.  From  a  papal  nuncio  residing  at 
Zurich,  Zwingle  annually  received  fifty  florins,  with  which  he  purchased 
books.  Bemardin  Samson^  a  Franciscan  from  Milan,  opened  a  trafSc  in 
indulgences  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps  (1618).  Zwingle  preached 
against  him,  but  the  Bishop  of  Constance  himself  persuaded  the  city  of 
Zurich  to  dose  its  gates  against  him,  and  when  complaint  was  made  to  the 
pope  respecting  the  mischief  caused  by  the  traffic,  Leo  X.  promised  to  call 
the  trader  to  an  account.  Zwingle  was  acquainted  with  some  of  Luther's 
writings,  but  although  very  unlike  that  great  reformer  in  religious  profund- 
ity and  genius,  in  consequence  of  his  demand  that  every  thing  should  be  set 
aside  which  could  not  be  proved  ^om  the  Scriptures,  he  was  induced  by  the 
independent  study  of  those  Scriptures  much  more  suddenly  and  uncondition- 
ally to  break  loose  f^om  the  ancient  Church,  (h)  It  was  for  this  reason  also, 
that  although  nothing  was  dearer  to  him  than  truth,  many  errors  which  had 
long  been  perceived,  were  not  distinctly  condemned,  (c)  His  fedth  mounted 
upward  in  bold  speculations,  though  it  iJways  returned  to  the  path  which  an 
intelligent  Judgment  approved,  and  which  was  favorable  to  spiritual  im- 
provement.   In  opposition  to  a  righteousness  by  mere  external  works,  he 

•  a)  BuUinger^  B«lbniiatlonflgoBeh.  toL  L  p.  418.  4Sb.  5L 
5)  Prooft  In  N^ucMer  p.  157m.    Schid«r,  p.  119.  888. 
c)  E.  g.  EMOngfT^  H.  eea  p.  XYL  P.  XL  p.  SOT. 
.      26 
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also  saw  that  justification  was  to  be  obtained  entirely  throngb  the  meritB  of 
Christ.  Bat  original  sin  was  in  his  estimation  a  mere  disease,  the  moral  wiU 
was  subject  only  to  Providence,  and  he  looked  upon  H^rculea,  Soorates,  and 
the  Oatos,  as  belonging  to  the  communion  of  the  blessed,  though  they  could 
be  saved  only  through  Christ,  (d) 

§  888.    Introduction  of  the  Beformatum, 

Through  ^wingle's  influence  the  great  Council  of  Zurich  gave  orders  that 
all  preachers  should  confine  themselves  to  what  was  contained  in  the  divine 
Scriptures,  but  maintain  silence  with  respect  to  non-essential  innovations  and 
institutions  (1620).  (a)  For  the  sake  of  those  who  were  opposed,  and  that  the 
truth  might  be  more  publicly  known,  he  determined  to  defend  in  the  muni« 
cipal  hall  at  Zurich  sixty-seven  propositions  which  he  had  formed  against 
the  whole  external  polity  of  the  Catholic  Church.  When,  however,  he  pub- 
licly announced  thorn  (Jan.  29, 1523),  only  a  few  objections  were  presented 
by  Faher  of  Constance,  (h)  In  a  second  disputation  (Oct.  26-^28),  a  decision 
was  given  against  the  use  of  images  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  (c)  An 
easy  victory  wafi  obtained  for  the  Beformation  when  the  principle  was  once 
adopted,  that  every  thing  must  be  proved  by  the  Scriptures,  interpreted  only 
by  the  Scriptures  themselves.  Leo  Jvda^  Zwingle's  colleague  in  office,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Reformed  Church  translated  Luther's  Kew  Testament  into  the 
Swiss-German  dialect  (1525),  and  the  Old  Testament  from  the  original  text 
(till  1529).  Zwingle  looked  upon  every  local  church,  in  proportion  as  its 
opinions  were  based  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  completely  justified  in  con- 
tending against  the  whole  hierarchy.  The  Great  Council,  regardless  of  the 
protests  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  but  sustained  by  public  opinion,  intro- 
duced the  new  constitution  into  the  Church  (1524s).  The  established  church 
of  Appenzelly  beyond  the  Rhone,  resolved  that  preachers  who  taught  what 
could  not  be  proved  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures  should  be  denied  support 
and  protection,  (d)  Berthold  Mailer  (d.  1586)  preached,  though  with  cau- 
tion, in  behalf  of  the  Reformation  in  Berne,  (e)  and  Manuel^  in  a  Carnival 
play,  exposed  to  public  derision  the  avarice  of  the  clergy  and  their  fear  of 
the  gospel.  (/)  Oecolampaditta  (d.  Nov.  28,  1581),  the  learned  friend  of 
Erasmus,  and  in  ordinary  matters  a  timid  and  peaceable  man,  but  kept  in 
perpetual  agitation  in  such  stormy  times  for  his  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  his 
Lord,  was  the  principal  instrument  in  directing  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Basle  into  the  path  of  the  Reformation,  although  a  knowledge  of  its  elements 
had  been  previously  acquired  from  the  general  perusal  of  Luther^s  writ- 

d)  Com.  do  Ten  et  fklsa  reL  Tig.  1526.  Fldd  ratio  ad  Car.  Imp.  Tig.  1580. 4  Chr.  fldcl  brevli 
et  dara  ezp.  ad  B«gem  chr.  (ed.  BuUinger,)  Tig.  158(1  De  proTldentia.  (vol  'Ly-^ZdUr^  de  tbeoL 
BTBtem  Zv.  (Th.  Jahrb.  1853.  H.  1&) 

a)  FUtdi,  Beitrr.  vol  IL  p.  287.    £uUinger  vol  L  p.  82. 

I)  CondufiiODea.  (0pp.  vol.  L  ^  la.)  Ezplaaatlo.  {lb,  p^  Sas.)  Acta  diapat  (roL  IL  p.  MTaa.) 
BufUnger  vol  L  p^  84flB.  978a. 

e)  Acta  In  Zwingle'a  Worka  vol.  L  p.  589aB.    BuUinger  yd.  L  p.  12688. 
d)  KUtaret*%  aoooont  in  Simler;  vol.  L  Part  IIL  pi  80888^ 

a)  Kirehhofer,  B.  Haller  n.  d.  Bet  v.  Bern.  Z&r.  182a 

f)  C.  Gr^neiten,  Nidana  Maand,  Leben  u.  Werke.  Btnttg.  1887. 
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^gs*  (s)  ^®  inhabitants  of  those  places  which  were  favorable  to  the  Oatho- 
lio  Church,  hoping  to  overcome  their  opponents  by  their  favorite  weapons, 
and  relying  npon  the  talents  and  skill  of  Dr.  Eck,  appointed  a  day  for  a  pub- 
lic disputation  at  Baden  (May,  1526).  As  Zwingle  had  reason  to  fear  for  his 
safety  should  he  venture  to  be  present  in  that  city,  Oecolampadius  was  the 
principal  opponent  of  Eck  in  this  disputation.  The  subjects  which  engaged 
their  attention  were  the  presence  of  Christ's  sacred  body  in  the  sacrament, 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  worship  of  saints,  the  use  of  images,  and  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory.  On  the  part  of  Eck  there  was  great  blustering, 
while  Oecolampadias  contended  only  by  arguments,  but  both  claimed  the 
credit  of  a  victory,  (h)  Berne  endeavored  to  keep  aloof  from  the  agitations 
of  the  controversy,  and  its  council  gave  orders  that  some  of  the  more  obvi- 
ous and  serious  abuses  should  be  removed,  and  that  preaching  should  be  con- 
formed Wth  to  the  Scriptures  and  to  the  ancient  faith.  (J)  But  such  partial 
measures  were  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  ezigendes  of  the  times.  No 
sooner  had  the  great  council  once  more  assumed  the  supreme  power,  than 
both  parties  were  invited  to  a  public  discusdon,  which  was  attended  by  all 
the  leaders  of  the  Beformation  in  the  country  (Jan.,  1528).  The  result  was 
so  decisive,  that  soon  after  a  public  decree  was  issued  by  the  council,  in  which 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  was  entirely  renounced,  and  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  Rome  was  abolished,  (h)  In  BobU^  the  Beformation  became  vic- 
torious in  consequence  of  the  triumph  of  the  municipal  guilds  (1529).  (Z) 
The  city  of  8t,  Gall  embraced  the  evangelical  doctrine  (1528),  the  abbot 
fled,  and  the  friends  of  religion  became  organized  into  a  community  under 
the  protection  of  Zurich  and  Glarus.  (m)  For  in  Giants^  where  it  was  de- 
cided after  a  severe  contest  that  every  congregation  should  choose  for  itself, 
the  migority  were  in  fisivor  of  the  Beformation.  Schaffhaueen^  after  consid** 
erablo  hesitation,  gave  in  its  adhesion  to  it  (1529),  and  in  Soleitre  neither 
party  obtained  the  ascendency.  In  every  place  where  the  new  doctrines  pre- 
vailed, every  thing  opposed  to  them  was  rigorously  put  down.  The  altars 
were  destroyed  and  the  idols  were  burned.  In  the  Gray  League  alone  (the 
Grisons),  after  the  disputation  at  Ilantz  (1526),  the  law  allowed  every  one  to 
take  his  choice  between  the  old  and  the  new  faith.  And  yet  when  Schlegel, 
the  abbot  of  St.  Luke,  contrived  a  treasonable  conspiracy  with  the  Castellan 
of  Musso  for  the  overthrow  of  the  heretics  of  Coire,  he  was  beheaded 
(1529).  (n)  The  popes,  who  stood  in  need  of  Swiss  soldiers,  and  could  do 
nothing  against  the  will  of  a  republican  people,  preserved  for  a  long  time 
little  more  than  the  semblance  of  peace,  (o) 


g)  Gfynaeut  et  OapUo^  de  Tita  et  obita  Oec.  before  hla  and  Zw1iigle*8  Spp.~/S  JTeat,  Leben»- 
geecb.  J.  Oek.  Z&r.  179&    JIJ.  Htnog^  d.  Leben  J.  Ook.  o.  d.  Bo£  in  Buel.  Baa.  184&  9  yoI& 

A)  BuUinger  toL  L  p.  8S18&  Edit  of  the  Acts  of  the  Befonoeni  by  JTurtMr,  (Lucerne.  1527. 4) 
tnoorrecUy  regarded  hj  the  Beformcn  as  Inaoconte.       <)  BuOinffer  toL  I.  p.  llOaa.  ' 

k)  lb.  vol  L  p.  805m.  48tes.  Waleh  voL  XVIL  pi  2008L~(7.  FUcUr^  Oeach.  d.  IHspi  tL  Befl  in 
Bern.  Bern.  ISftSL  Kvhn^  d.  Befonnaloren  Bema.  Bern.  1828.  Beapeotlng  the  other  Jnbilee  pnbU- 
eatSona:  Stnd.  n.  Erlt  1828.  P.  4.  p.  901a&  (d  Z. «.  JJo/Zat,  Geaeh.  d.  UrehL  Ber.  a  prot  BeC  d. 
y^wfi^wa  B.  n.  d.  nmlieg.  Oegend.  Lnc.  188&       2)  BuHUng^  toL  IL  p^  SSeaL  &m. 

m)  Ih.  Yol  IL  p.  250Ba.    Skider  vol  L  p.  llSsaw    FeriMi;  Keader,  (|  819.  nt  <f.) 

n)  After  KampeU  and  do  Porta:  L.  Truog^  Geecfa.  d.  ReC  v.  Granb.  Cotre^  1819.  p.  29a8L  89.  Bu^- 
linger  vol.  IL  p.  84a.       o)  S.  g.  BuOlnger  voL  L  p.  888. 
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I  884.    Division  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy. 

The  evangelioal  doctrines  of  the  Beformation  agitated  all  the  cantons  of  the 
confederacy,  but  the  rural  population  of  the  monntainons  districts  being  dis- 
pleased, under  the  influence  of  the  priests,  with  the  political  demands  of  Z  wingle, 
were  espedaUy  distinguished  for  their  adherence  to  the  ancient  fiuth.  Uri, 
Schwytz,  Unterwalden,  Zug,  and  Lucerne,  pledged  their  faith  to  each  other  in  a 
diet  at  Lucerne  (1624),  that  they  would  defend  the  faith  of  their  fftthers,  but 
they  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  forbid  the  sale  of  indulgences,  to 
improve  the  manners  of  the  clergy,  to  limit  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  and 
to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  in  ecclesiastical  affinrs.  (a)  In  those 
places  which  were  under  the  direct  government  of  the  whole  confederacy,  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid  the  clashing  of  parties.  The  burning  of  images,  and 
sometimes  even  of  monasteries,  was  of  course  exceedingly  painful  to  the 
Catholic  authorities,  especially  when  it  occurred  in  places  subject  to  thmr 
controL  They  therefore  took  an  oath,  that  every  one  who  treated  the  saints 
or  the  mass  in  a  contemptuous  manner  should  be  punished.  It  soon  became 
evident,  from  the  maimings  and  public  executions  they  inflicted,  that  their 
oath  was  no  idle  threat,  (b)  A  Christian  compact  was  now  formed  among 
the  Beforined  cities,  into  which  even  Strasburg  and  Constance  were  admit- 
ted. The  five  Catholic  cantons  also  formed  an  alliance  with  Ferdinand  of 
Austria  for  the  protection  of  the  fSedth.  An  irruption  was  made  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  Unterwalden,  to  sustain  an  insurrection  of  the  people  in  the  upper 
part  of  Berne  against  the  Beformation  which  had  been  forced  upon  them,  (c) 
Zwinglo  now  demanded  war ;  the  cities  brought  into  the  field  a  powerfol 
army,  and  the  five  cantons  purchased  peace  (June  24, 1529)  by  conceding : 
that  each  party  should  be  permitted  to  adopt  what  faith  it  pleased,  all  slan- 
derous speeches  should  be  punished,  and  in  every  congregation  under  the 
government  of  the  general  confederacy,  a  migority  of  votes  should  dedde 
upon  religious  matters.  The  articles  of  compact  with  Austria  were  then  torn 
in  pieces,  and  with  respect  to  free  preaching,  general  promises  were  sufficient 
to  give  satisfaction,  (d)  But  it  was  never  the  intention  of  the .  Catholics  to 
fulfil  these  promises  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  understood  by  the 
people  of  Zurich,  as  the  calumnies  alluded  to  were  nothing  but  the  expres- 
sion of  a  universal  feeling.  When  the  authors  of  these  calumnies  were  there- 
fore allowed  to  remain  unpunished,  the  cities  next  forbade  all  supplies  and 
intercourse  with  the  mountainous  districts.  («)  To  save  themselves  from 
starvation,  the  five  cantons  now  betook  themselves  to  the  sword.  Against 
this  the  cities  were  not  prepared,  and  the  Catholic  host  fell  upon  an  advanced 
outpost  of  the  army  of  Zurich  at  Cixpptl  (Oct.  11, 1681).  Zwingle^  who,  during 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  had  been  threatened  in  various  ways,  was  full  of 
melancholy,  and  had  singular  presentiments  of  his  approaching  end.  With 
the  least  possible  confidence  in  man,  and  the  highest  in  God  and  in  his  cause, 
he  accompanied  the  standard  of  the  city  as  the  pastor  of  his  people.  Zurich 
lost  the  battle,  and  Zwingle  was  left  on  the  field,  surrounded  by  the  bodiet 

a)  BuMnfftrvol  I  pi  142aB.  SlSas.       h)  lb.  toL  L  p.  14B&  ISta. 
c)  lb.  ToL  IL  ^  218B.  48aa.       d)  lb.  toL  II.  p.  letai  ISSflU 
€)  lb.  ToL  IL  p.  83868. 
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of  the  choicest  portion  of  the  friends  of  the  Beformation  in  the  city.  (/) 
The  superior  strength  of  the  cities  was  indeed  soon  after  brought  into  action, 
but  the  confidence  of  yiotory  and  unity  was  on  the  side  of  the  Catholic 
army.  The  religions  peace  which  was  soon  afterwards  condaded  (IToy.  16), 
recognized  the  right  of  each  canton  freely  to  make  its  own  arrangements 
respecting  its  religions  afiairs,  but  in  those  portions  which  were  nnder  the 
general  government,  and  in  those  cantons  which  were  hitherto  undecided,  the 
old  Ohurch  was  almost  universally  restored  by  violence,  (g) 

§  885.    The  Saerameatarian  Controversy, 

Waloh  Tdl.  ZYIL  pc  ISSOaa.  toL  ZX.  {Seitndeksf  «nd  ChimMUk)  Hlat  d.  BaonuneDtBStr.  Lpx. 
1501. 4  ZdMh4r,  eomplate  Htot  motoom,  between  Lath,  and  the  Set  Frkt  and  Lo!p.  8  ed.  1728. 
8  Tola.— i^iMfL  ZawU&r^  H.  oontror.  Baeramentsrlae.  TI^  (IMS.)  1679L  Zfir.  1564  JToepiniani  JL  aa* 
cram.  TSg.  (159&)  1608. 9  Tb.  C  ZQr.  1611. 4— .i;  JCbrard^  d.  D.  y.  h.  Abendm.  Frkt  1846.  vol  IL  p^ 
1-85S. 

In  the  sphit  of  Erasmus,  and  with  a  prox)er  sense  of  his  own  indepen- 
dence, Zwingle  always  protested  against  being  numbered  among  the  adhe- 
rents of  Luther,  (a)  He  could  discover  nothing  in  the  Lord's  Supper  but  a 
agn  of  commemoration  and  fellowship.  Even  Luther  was  obliged  to  reject 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  together  with  the  priesthood,  (b)  but  the 
depth  of  his  sensuous  mysticism  needed  a  spiritual  presence  of  Christ's  body 
in  the  sacred  ordinance.  CarUtadt^  during  hia  iconodasdo  fbry,  had  put 
forth  the  assertion  that  Ohrist  pointed  to  his  living  body  when  he  instituted 
the  supper.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  controversy,  embittered  by  the  per- 
sonal relations  of  the  parties,  sprung  up  (after  1524)  between  him  and  Lu- 
ther, (c)  The  Swiss,  respecting  whose  position  the  divines  at  Wittenberg 
were  for  a  long  time  indistinctly  informed,  undertook  in  their  own  way  (after 
1525)  the  defence  of  the  severely-persecuted  Carlstadt  Zwingle  translated 
''this  is''  by  the  words  ''this  signifies,"  and  Oecolampadius  regarded  the 
bread  when  called  the  body,  simply  as  the  symbol  of  the  body.  These  dif- 
ferent views  led  to  a  dispute  between  Luther  and  Zwingle  at  the  head  of 
their  respective  parties,  (d)  The  Swiss  Oonfederacy  adhered  to  Zwingle,  and 
the  imperial  cities  of  Upper  Germany  were  disposed  to  do  so,  but  the  doc- 
trine (k  Luther  found  a  trusty  and  ii^uential  advocate  in  Snabia  in  the  per* 
eon  of  Brentz,  a  nian  who  would  listen  neither  to  the  fsithers  nor  to  Aristotle, 
but  to  Christ  alone,  (e)  Luther  appealed  with  absolute  confidence  to  the 
letter,  Zwingle  to  the  sense  of  the  word  of  God.  The  first  was  boisterous 
and  sometimes  ludicrous,  while  the  latter  was  more  polished  but  bitter. 
When  Zwingle  referred  to  the  nature  of  a  body,  Luther  endeavored  to  show 

/)  Knixe  Beaehr.  d.  6  kaih.'Orte  Eriega.  {BaUhMor,  Helyetie.  t6L  IL  p.  186aa.)  JMUnger  toL 
IIL  p.  11681^12:  Odaer)  Die  BoUaoht  d.  KappeL  ZQr.  1881. 

g)  JBulUmgsr  voL  IIL  pw  S47.   MoUingsr  toL  IL  CommenoemeDt 

a)  Explanation  of  the  18th  article.  1588.  (roL  L  p.  S56l) 

I)  J>e  Wett6  ToL  IL  p.  677. 

e)  Waleh  vol  XY.  p.  8482811  vol  XX.  p.  186flB.  Comp.  09M  in  Btod.  n.  Erii  18«1  H.  9L 
1848.  H.  a 
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e)  Syntagma  SneTicniiL  1680u  Compb  J.  ffarlmafM  and  M.  aTd^er,  J.  Brant&  HamU  lS4a  toL 
^Pl1898& 
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that  the  body  of  Christ  was  omnipresent  in  consequence  of  its  inseparable 
nnion  with  the  Deity,  and  the  assertion  of  his  opponent  seemed  to  him 
equivalent  to  a  denial  of  Christ.  This  controyersy,  therefore,  inasmuch  as  it 
had  its  origin  in  the  peculiar  mental  character  of  these  great  leaders,  and  yet 
was  not  of  much  importance  to  the  interests  of  piety  itself  became  finaDy  so 
prominent  as  to  produce  a  complete  misunderstanding  between  the  dispu- 
tants. In  vain  did  the  Landgraye  endeayor  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  re- 
minding them  that  their- common  danger  should  keep  them  united.  (/)  At 
the  meeting  which  took  place  between  them  at  Marburg  (Oct.,  1529), 
Zwingle  was  induced  by  the  strength  of  his  convictions  with  tears  to  offer 
Luther  his  fraternal  hand,  even  if  the  principal  point  of  difference  should 
remmn  undecided,  but  this  was  rejected,  (p*)  The  principal  points  of  their 
common  faith  were,  however,  arranged  in  fourteen  articles  on  the  basis  of 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  With  regard  to  the  memorable  fifteenth  arti- 
cle, which  asserts  that  Christ's  body  and  blood  are  corporally  present  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  both  parties  promised  to  exercise  Christian  charity  so  far  as 
the  conscience  of  each  would  permit.  The  Landgrave  now  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  league  of  the  reformed  cities  (April,  1580).  Although  Strass- 
burg,  Constance,  Meiningen,  and  Lindau  presented  their  separate  confession 
at  Augsburg  (July  11, 1580),  (h)  they  acldiowledged  in  it  that  the  souls  of 
believers  were  nourished  by  the  true  body  of  Christ.  The  pliant  Martin 
Bucer  reconciled  matters  by  introducing  the  acknowledgment  of  a  presence 
of  Christ  also  for  the  hand  and  the  mouth,  (i)  By  this  means  the  cities  of 
Upper  Grermany  were  induced  to  adopt  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and 
enter  into  the  League  of  Smalkald.  (1581). 

in.    EbTABIISHUSBT  07  THE  LxJTHBBAN  ChUBOH  WTIL  1556. 

§  836.    Articles  of  Smalkald. 

As  the  only  method  by  which  peace  could  be  secured,  the  emperor  now 
demanded  that  the  pope  should  call  a  general  council.  It  was,  however, 
feared  at  Rome  that  the  complaints  of  the  several  nations  might  in  a  general 
assembly  of  the  Church  unite  with  the  voices  of  the  Protestants,  or  that  the 
latter  might  be  so  used  by  others  as  to  compel  the  papacy  to  make  some 
general  concessions.  Clement  TIL  held  out  promises  which  were  intended 
only  to  prevent  the  calling  of  a  national  council  in  Germany,  and  Paul  IIL 
sent  forth  a  call  for  a  council  in  May,  1587,  to  assemble  at  Mantua,  at  a  time 
when  such  a  council  was  hardly  possible  in  Lombardy  on  account  of  the  war 
with  France.  A  confession  was  laid  before  the  league  at  Bmalkald,  signed 
(Feb.  15, 1587)  by  the  theologians  there  present,  and  intended  to  be  pre- 
sented to  thp  general  council,  or  otherwise  to  remdn  a  new  monument  of  their 


/)  D«  WM6  Tol.  IIL  p.  4600. 

a)  Acts  in  Wakih  toL  XVIL  p.  286180.  Carp.  Bsf.  yoL  L  p.  1096b&  ButUng^t  toL  XL  p. 
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unanimity,  (a)  These  Articles  of  Smalhald  were  composed  by  Luther  when 
violence  was  no  longer  to  be  apprehended,  and  reconciliation  was  impossible, 
and  they  present  the  doctrines  opposed  to  the  Bomish  Ohnrch  in  the  strong- 
est terms.  In  addition  to  this,  by  request  of  the  League,  a  tract  was  pre- 
pared in  Latin  by  MeUmctlum,,  in  which  it  was  proved  from  historical  facta 
that  neither  the  primacy  of  the  pope  nor  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  had 
been  instituted  by  divine  authority.  This  treatise  was  designed  to  bo  the 
first  formal  attempt  to  justify  those  who  solemnly  renounced  all  papal  and 
prelatical  sway.  But  its  author  had  the  courage  to  subscribe  Luther's  arti- 
cles, with  the  remark  that  for  the  sake  of  general  peace,  a  superiority  over 
those  bishops  who  had  been  created  by  human  authority  might  be  volunta- 
rily conceded  to  the  pope  if  he  allowed  the  gospel  to  be  preached  in  its  purity. 
Luther,  overwhelmed  by  sufferings  caused  by  the  gravel,  left  Smalkald  with 
these  parting  words :  '^  May  God  fill  you  with  hatred  for  the  pope  I  He 
knows  his  people,  and  feels  like  them  I  '^  The  confederates  were  unanimous 
in  the  condnsion  that  they  were  bound  to  decline  a  council  which  met  in 
Italy,  and  which  contained  a  condemnation  of  their  cause  in  the  very  terms 
in  which  it  was  coUed  together.  (5) 

§  837.    Progreu  aiid  Political  FoviW  of  the  Reformation. 

In  Electoral  Saxony,  John  Frederic  the  Magnanimoue^  a  conscientious,  sin- 
cere, and  truly  pious  prince,  with  a  mind  somewhat  contracted,  but  heroic  in 
purpose  and  in  endurance,  succeeded  his  father  (1582).  Philip  of  Hesse,  on 
his  own  responsibility,  but  sustained  by  the  power  of  the  Protestant  League, 
in  a  sudden  expedition  reinstated  (1684)  Ulrtch,  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  who 
bad  been  driven  from  his  possessions,  which  had  been  given  to  Austria  by  the 
Suabian  League.  Ulrioh's  refractory  spirit  had  in  misfortune  found  conso- 
lation in  the  gospel,  and  the  Reformation  which  had  for  a  long  time  been  kept 
down  by  violence,  after  a  little  vacillation  suddenly  became  victorious  in 
Wurtemberg  under  the  direction  of  Brentz,  a  man  who  possessed  the  same 
views  as  Luther,  (a)  A  Holy  League  was  formed  (1588)  at  Nuremberg,  com- 
posed of  the  Archbishops  of  Mentz  and  of  Salzburg,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
George  of  Saxony,  and  Henry  of  Brunswick*  But  the  power  of  the  emperor 
continued  to  be  much  restrained  by  his  foreign  wars.  A  considerable  sup- 
port was  obtained  for  the  Protestant  League  in  the  Northern  kingdoms,  and 
splendid  promises  were  held  out  to  it  by  Henry  of  England  and  Francis  of 
France.  George  of  Saxony^  whose  spirit  become  every  year  more  and  more 
embittered  toward  Luther  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  struggled  in  vain 
against  what  seemed  to  be  his  destiny,  for  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  pos- 
sesions to  a  Protestant  heur.    His  brother  Henry  already  belonged  to  the 


a)  JiT.  MeurtTy  d.  Tag:  zn  Smalk.  n.  d.  Bcbm.  Artikel.  Lpa  1887. 
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Leagne  of  Smalkald,  and  on  the  festival  of  Penteooet,  1689,  Lnther  and  thm 
Reformation  entered  the  city  of  Leipsic  in  triumph.  (5)  The  Elector  of  Bran' 
deriburg  compelled  his  wife  to  fly  from  his  residence  thai;  she  might  live  in 
the  enjoyment  of  her  faith,  and  exacted  an  oath  from  his  sons  that  they  would 
cleave  to  the  ancient  faith  in  opposition  to  modem  innovations.  Bat  Jbo" 
ehim  II,  (1586)  allowed  the  word  of  God  to  have  free  toleration  in  his  do- 
minions, and  in  1689  partook  of  the  Lord^s  Snpper  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  Evangelical  Chnrch,  although  he  preserved  an  independent  position 
unconnected  with  the  Leagne.  That  hody,  however,  was  soon  after  (after 
1545)  strengthened  hy  the  accession  of  the  Electoral  Palatinate,  (e)  When 
the  hishopric  of  Nauniburg  hecarae  vacant,  Julius  iDon  Pflug^  the  provost  of 
the  cathedra],  a  learned  and  at  the  same  time  a  mild  divine,  {d)  was  dected 
by  the  chapter,  bat  the  elector  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  provide  for 
it  an  apostolic  bishop.  Nicolas  von  Amsdorf^  by  an  act  of  arbitrary  power 
was  invested  with  the  ofQce  of  a  bishop,  bat  with  the  salary  of  a  pastor,  and 
Luther  boasted  that  he  and  his  friends  had  been  guilty  of  the  sin  of  conse- 
crating a  bishop  without  chrism,  and  even  without  saet,  lard,  tar,  grease,  in- 
cense, or  coals,  {e)  An  electoral  ofQcer  was  appointed  to  administer  the  secu- 
lar affairs  of  the  diocese.  Henry  of  Brunswick  and  the  Protestant  princes, 
assisted  by  Luther,  assailed  each  other  by  pamphlets,  in  which  all  the  pro- 
prieties not  only  of  princely  dignity  but  of  human  life  were  violated,  and  when 
Henry  threatened  Goslar,  he  was  attacked  by  Saxony  and  Hesse  with  a  pow- 
erful army,  driven  from  his  dominions  (1542),  and  finally  made  a  prisoner 
(1645).  (/)  Among  the  secular  princes  Bavaria  was  the  only  power  which 
continued  to  support  the  papacy,  and  even  there  much  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  resisting  the  opposition  of  the  people  and  the  states,  {g)  Herman^ 
the  Elector  of  Cologne^  commenced  with  a  Catholio  reform,  but  he  finally 
assumed  a  Protestant  position,  and  the  archbishop  was  informed  of  his  plan 
of  refbrmation  according  to  a  form  drawn  up  by  Bucer  and  Kelanothon 
(1548).  (A)  Cardinal  Albert  of  Mentz  allowed  the  Beformation  to  go  for- 
ward in  his  Chapters  of  Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt  as  long  as  the  states 
were  willing  to  assume  the  payment  of  his  debts  (1541).  All  bishops  were 
tempted  to  go  over  to  the  Protestant  side  by  the  prospect  of  becoming  here- 
ditary princes.  King  Ferdinand  himself,  influenced  by  the  writings  of  La- 
ther, and  by  a  father  confessor,  who,  on  his  deathbed,  repented  of  his  whole 
ecclesiastical  life  and  actions  as  a  deception,  now  promised  to  compromise 
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matters  with  respect  to  religion,  with  the  states  at  an  imperial  diet,  and  in 
aooordanoe  with  Luther^s  connsel.  (i)  Aside  from  personal  inclinations  nothing 
bnt  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  Catholicism  under  which  the  House  of  Saps" 
hurg  was  placed  on  aoooimt  of  its  connection  with  Spain,  Belgium,  and  Italy, 
was  sufficient  at  that  time  to  uphold  that  region  in  any  part  of  Germany. 

§  888.    Negotiations  for  Peace  and  Preparations  for  War, 

Once  more  was  presented  some  prospect  of  preserving  the  Church  from  a 
division.  Divines  of  both  parties  were  appointed  by  the  emperor  at  the  Diet 
of  Batislon  (1541)  to  adjust  measures  for  a  peaceftil  accommodation.  The 
pious  Contarini^  who  was  favorable  to  the  ftmdamental  doctrines  of  Protes- 
tantism as  they  were  then  maintained,  had  been  appointed  legate,  (a)  With 
his  approbation  a  compromise  was  proposed  by  Gravella,  in  which  it  was 
asserted  that  salvation  was  founded  upon  faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ  alone, 
and  not  upon  our  own  works  or  deserts.  The  divines  were  therefore  agreed 
with  respect  to  the  four  Articles  of  Original  Righteousness,  Original  Sin,  Hu- 
man Liberty,  and  Jostification,  which  Luther  had  always  maintained  as  the 
ftmdamental  principles  of  Christianity.  With  reference  to  other  subjects  on 
which  no  agreement  was  yet  attained,  and  with  respect  to  which  the  proposed 
scheme  conceded  every  thing  which  coold  be  given  up  by  the  Catholics  of 
that  period  without  renouncing  their  xlistinctive  character,  the  emperor  re- 
quired that  until  the  decision  of  a  general  council  conld  be  obtained,  all  should 
exercise  fraternal  forbearance  toward  each  other.  The  Landgrave  and  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  were  entirely  agreed,  and  Julius  Pflug  and  Melancthon 
were  Just  on  the  point  of  extending  to  each  other  the  hand  of  reconciliation. 
But  Luther  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony  saw  nothing  in  all  these  concessions 
but  a  snare;  the  King  of  France,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  reconciliation 
in  Germany,  complained  of  treachery  to  the  dhurch ;  and  the  legate,  threat- 
ened from  Bome  for  having  transcended  his  powers,  made  a  retrograde  move- 
ment, (b)  This  result  was  only  the  manifestation  of  opposing  principles  in 
the  person  of  their  advocates,  and  in  this  failure  of  a  reconciliation  which 
seemed  so  near,  all  became  distinctly  conscious  that  the  schism  was  irrecon- 
cilable. The  emperor  concluded  at  Crespy  (1644)  an  honorable  peace  with 
France,  and  the  Roman  Eing  a  five  years'  armistice  with  the  Turks.  In  the 
League  of  Smalkald  the  cities  began  to  complain  of  the  princes,  and  unkind 
feelings  were  produced  in  various  ways.  Maurice^  a  keen  ambitious  young 
man,  had  sncceeded  (1541)  his  Mher  in  the  dukedom  of  Saxony,  Although 
he  regarded  the  Reformation  in  the  light  of  an  historical  necessity  he  felt  no 
enthusiasm  in  its  behalf,  and  while  personally  disputing  with  the  elector  he 

0  Ferd,  an  Lntb.  1.  Febr.  1687.  in  Wakh  vol  XVL  p.  S424. 

a)  CimtareniTt.  dejnstlfleatione.  Par.  1671.  ScocaUUo,  Tita  del  a  Cont  With  his  Letters 
in:  Epp.  Begin.  Poll,  ed.  QwMnU  toL  llL—KluLing^  ad  Quir.  Ep. de  Cont  parlorls  doctr.  de Joatlt 
testa  et  confeasore.  Lpe.  1749. 

V)  Acta  Ck>11oqaU  In  Oomttlis  Batlaponae  haUtL  (ed.  Bwser,)  Argent  1641  4.  AeU  in  Conyenta 
Batialx  (ed.  MOanctfum.)  Wit  154L  4  Comp.  JTortUder  vol  1. 1, 87.  Waleh  yoL  XVIL  p.  eUSia. 
Corp.  R^.  YoL  lY.  p.  llSasi  In  oppoaitlon  to  Baeer:  Eckii  ApoL  pro  Prindpibns  catfa.  Ingolst 
tM2,—Raynal(L  ad  ann.  1641.  Seckmd,  III,  2a  Ratiks^  Pipste.  yoI.  I.  p.  155«&  Brettchneidwr^ 
^  d.  K.  Gespr.  ange£  zn  WormSi  fortg.  ro  Beg.  (Zeitscbr.  f.  Irlst  Th.  toL  IL  P.  L) 
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abandoned  the  League  of  8malkald  (1542),  and  secretly  pledged  himself  tc 
the  emperor  that  whatever  might  be  the  issne  of  the  war,  the  imperial  an* 
thoritj  shonld  in  no  respect  be  impaired*  (e)  The  Comicil  which  was  opened 
at  Trent  (1545)  was  rejected  by  the  Protestants.  Legal  proceedings  by  order 
of  the  emperor,  and  on  complaint  of  the  Chapter  of  Ck)logne,  were  instituted 
against  the  archbishop  of  that  see.  It  was  soon  evident  from  the  ezecndon 
of  some  evangelical  preachers  in  the  Netherlands  that  he  was  in  earnest.  He, 
however,  persuaded  himself  that  his  condn<ft  sprang  more  from  a  reference  to 
liberty  than  to  Latheranism,  and  to  the  property  than  to  the  doctiine  of  the 
Ohnrch.  Indeed,  the  complicated  condition  in  which  the  material  interests 
of  all  parties  were  placed,  stood  very  much  in  the  way  of  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  other  things.  But  when  it  had  become  apparent  that  the  portion 
of  the  respective  parties  at  the  diet  rendered  the  adoption  of  any  general 
measures  almost  impossible,  and  when  the  decision  of  the  imperial  ooundl 
which  treated  the  proceedings  respecting  ecclesiastical  property  as  a  mere 
matter  of  spoils,  had  been  rejected  by  the  Protestants,  it  was  evident  that 
the  empire  was  indeed  divided,  and  that  the  peace  of  the  country  was  de- 
stroyed. 

§  889.    Luther*8  Death  and  Public  CTiaracter, 

The  last  ^ears  of  Luther's  life  were  spent  in  great  exhaustion  and  pro- 
tracted sickness.  He  was  so  much  offended  at  the  immorality  and  luxury 
which  prevailed  at  Wittenberg,  that  he  left  that  city  (1545)  and  returned  only 
on  the  urgent  request  of  the  University  and  the  elector.  He  foresaw  that 
troublous  times  were  approaching  his  native  country,  and  he  longed  to  depart 
in  peace.  His  last  days,  however,  were  illuminated  by  some  beams  of  his 
former  power,  and  he  still  indulged  in  bold,  childlike  pleasantries,  even  in  the 
midst  of  sublime  conceptions,  (a)  Having  been  invited  to  Eisleben  to  act  as 
umpire  between  the  Counts  of  Mansfeld,  he  gently  and  devoutly  fell  asleep 
on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  February,  1546.  (b)  The  sudden  changes  which 
took  place  during  his  career,  and  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  act  as  a  leader, 
produced  marked  contrasts  between  different  periods  of  his  life.  The  pope 
was  regarded  by  him  at  one  time  as  the  most  saintly,  and  at  another  as  the 
most  fiendish  father.  When  he  was  excited  with  passion  his  feelings  changed 
in  the  most  boisterous  manner.  His  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  promo- 
tion of  intellectual  freedom,  and  yet  he  was  zealous  in  behalf  of  the  letter. 
Belying  wholly  upon  spiritual  influences  while  giving  laws  to  the  most  turbu- 
lent storms  of  revolution,  he  nevertheless  occasionally  advised  that  the  pope 
with  all  his  menials  should  be  cast  into  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  (c)  His  opinions 
were  always  expressed  with  absolute  sincerity,  and  he  was  an  utter  stranger 

c)  O.  Arnold,  Yita  Maor.  {Mmh^  toI.  IL)  Brandt,  Vindldae  ManrlUanM.  Jen.  161T.  4.  F. 
A.  «.  Langenn,  Moritx,  Henog  n.  Eax£  zn  Sachs.  Lps.  1841. 8  yola.  K  B.  Brands*,  Beitrr.  x.  Ctiar- 
akter.  d.  H.  n.  ChnrH  M.  Lpa  1858. 

a)  £q>edall7  hla  Letters  to  Catharine :  De  Wette  vol  Y.  pp.  78&  787. 789.  « 

h)  J.  Joftd  XL  M,  CSHi  Bericht  v.  Lutheri  Aheterben.  Besides  other  records  of  his  death  in  Wa1c> 
vol  XXI.  p.  274as.  •;:  Jonaa,  Schr.  an  Joh.  Fr.  0.  Lath.  Lebensende,  hrsg.  ▼.  Kreytig,  Melssi  1S47. 
^Mohnike,  L.  Lebensende.  Strals.  1817.    K.  A.  Oredner,  L.  Tod  n.  Bedentang.  Frkt  184& 

c)  Walcb  ToL  XYIL  p.  189es8. 
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to  ereiy  form  of  earthly  interest  By  a  yigorous  sensaonsness  of  disposition 
he  stood  firmly  rooted  in  the  earth,  while  his  head  reached  into  the  heavens. 
No  one  of  his  age  equalled  him  in  creatiye  power,  his  style  was  frequently 
rougher  than  even  that  rough  period  seemed  to  have  allowed,  bnt  in  popular 
eloquence  he  had  no  superior  in  all  Qermany.  The  eagerness  and  passion 
which  he  always  felt  in  the  midst  of  his  conflicts,  supplied  him  with  the  en- 
joyment which  he  needed  in  them.  Wherever  he  discovered  injustice  he  saw 
nothing  but  hell  itself.  His  services,  however,  did  not  consist  so  much  In  his 
destroying  and  breaking  loose  from  what  was  wrong, — ^for  many  others  extri- 
cated themselves  from  the  ancient  Church  with  much  more  facility  and  deci- 
sion, —as  in  his  constructive  power,  and  in  the  exuberance  of  his  warm  faith 
and  love.  And  yet  there  were  some  periods  of  great  trial  in  his  life,  when 
the  temptations  of  the  devil  made  him  fear  that  he  should  be  bereft  of  God 
and  Ohrist,  and  every  thing  dear,  (d)  He  had  no  hesitation  even  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  opponents  tceoLy  to  avow  the  deliberate  conviction  of  his  heart, 
that  he  was  weU  known  in  heaven,  earth,  and  heU,  as  the  chosen  instrument 
of  God  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  divine  purposes,  and  yet  this  seemed 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  individual  person.  He  never  wished  to  hear  of 
Lutheran  doctrines,  (e)  and  his  sublime  confidence  in  Gk>d  never  appeared  to 
assure  him  of  his  own  deliverance  from  danger,  but  simply  to  convince  him 
that  God  was  able  to  raise  up  every  day  ten  such  men  as  Dr.  Martinus,  (/) 
The  time  in  which  such  a  man  should  be  vilified  by  absurd  reproaches,  or 
defended  by  illiberal  vindications,  has  now  passed  away,  and  he  should  be  re- 
garded, not  as  the  property  of  an  individual  party,  bnt  of  the  German  nation 
and  of  Christianity. 

§  840.     The  Smalkaldie  War,    1546,  1547. 

JToriltder  vol  IL  book  IIL  and  page  161868.  Watch  toL  XYII.  p.  ISlTaa.  Oamerarii  Oomm. 
belli  Bmalo.  graeoe  acr.  {Freher  Th.  IIL  p.  457.)  Literary  blat  of  the  accounts  of  the  war  in  Vheri 
ToL  IL  pi  19d.— «/I  G,  Jahn^  Oesch.  d.  schmalk.  Kiicgs.  Lp&  1887. 

An  edict  was  proclaimed  by  the  diet  (July  20, 1546),  in  which  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  were  declared  guilty  of  high  treason 
against  the  emperor  and  the  empire.  Although  the  emperor  was  very  care- 
ful not  to  give  his  expedition  the  name  of  a  religious  war,  Paul  HI.  openly 
proclaimed  a  crusade  for  the  extermination  of  heretics,  and  called  for  offer- 
ings from  the  Church  for  this  purpose.  An  army  was  hastily  assembled  by 
the  Protestants  on  the  borders  of  Suabia  and  Bavaria,  which  was  much 
superior  to  that  of  the  emperor  posted  at  first  near  Ratisbon,  and  afterwards 
occupying  a  strong  position  near  Landshut.  But  as  many  persons  had  an 
equal  right  to  command,  and  many  things  were  presented  for  consideration, 
the  hour  for  successful  action  was  allowed  to  pass,  and  time  was  afforded  for 
the  emperor  to  collect  around  him  his  forces  from  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Neth- 
erlands. Even  then,  however,  the  forces  were  nearly  equal,  but  the  Protes- 
tant princes  shrunk  from  the  blow  which  was  to  decide  their  fate.  Just  at 
that  time  news  was  received  that  Duke  Maurice  had  taken  possession  of  the 

d)  Walch  ToL  XIL  p.  tt70B.    MdtlhMive,  12.  Predlgt  pw  IdSa. 

«)  Walch  ToL  X.  p.  420.  vol.  ZV.  p.  1939.      /)  i>4  Wetts  toL  V.  p.  787. 
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Electorate  of  Saxony  under  the  pretence  of  preventing  a  dmilar  act  by  the 
"King  of  the  Romans.  This  induced  the  elector  to  hasten  back  to  Saxony  ; 
late  in  the  ftll  the  allied  army  was  disbanded,  and  one  city  after  another  im- 
plored pardon  from  the  emperor,  or  purchased  it  with  rarious  offerings,  nntQ 
the  victory  on  his  side  was  by  no  means  difficult.  The  Elector  of  Cologne, 
excommunicated  by  the  pope,  menaced- by  the  emperor,  and  abandoned  by  hia 
estates,  laid  aside  his  office  (Feb.  25,  1647).  (a)  By  the  commencement  of 
the  succeeding  spring  the  whole  of  Southern  Germany  had  been  reduced  to 
submission  without  a  single  blow.  John  Frederic  had  in  the  mean  time  taken 
possession  of  his  own  dominions  as  well  as  those  of  his  cousin  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Dresden  and  Leipeio,  but  he  was  not  blind  to  the  fiite  impending 
over  hioL  And  yet  even  in  this  extremity  the  princes  did  not  think  of  the 
only  means  of  deliverance  now  remaining  to  them,  which  was  an  appeal  to 
the  people  to  rise  in  defence  of  their  faith,  (b)  'WhUe  the  elector  was  sur- 
rounded only  by  the  vassals  and  mercenaries  which  composed  his  ordinary 
army  he  was  surprised  by  the  emperor  in  the  forest  of  Lochau  near  MuMberg 
(Apr.  24, 1547),  and  compelled  to  run  the  chance  of  a  battle.  His  army  was 
completely  destroyed,  and  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner.  His  life  was  pur- 
chased by  the  surrender  of  Wittenberg  and  the  abdication  of  his  crown.  The 
electorate  and  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  Ernest  were  bestowed  upon  Man- 
rice.  The  landgrave  surrendered  at  discretion  (June  10),  and  contrary  to  his 
own  expectation,  and  in  spite  of  the  security  given  by  his  son-in-law,  he  was 
retained  in  close  confinement,  (c)  The  other  members  of  the  League,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  cities  of  Lower  Germany,  now  also  submitted. 

§  841.     Th^  Interim. 

BIst,  d.  drellkche  Interim.  Lps.  1721.  J.  Sehmid,  Hist  interimisUca.  HImst  178Q.  SpUter^ 
B«Uir.  z.  Q«8oh.  d.  An^ib.  Int  (ZeitBoh.  £  hiat  Th.  185L  H.  &) 

The  emperor  allowed  of  no  interruption  of  the  forms  of  worship  adopted 
in  the  several  countries  which  he  had  conquered,  (a)  and  appeared  anxious  to 
make  good  his  previous  assurance  that  he  had  no  design  to  interfere  in  matters 
of  faith.  This  policy  may  have  originated  either  in  his  desire  to  force  the 
pope  to  enter  upon  a  general  reform,  or  in  his  conviction  that  such  snbjecta 
were  beyond  his  jnrisdiotion.  The  only  thing  which  he  demanded  was  that 
all  should  agree  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  a  general  council  at  whidh  he 
engaged  that  all  should  receive  reasonable  and  Ohristian  treatment.  Bat 
with  the  view  of  re-establishing  by  Ins  own  authority  the  unity  of  the  West 
em  Church,  he  published  at  Augsburg  (March  15, 1548)  an  imperial  edict,  in 
which  directions  were  prescribed  respecting  the  way  in  which  all  mat 
ters  relating  to  religion  should  be  arranged  until  the  decinon  of  the  counciL  (b) 

a)  DeeUra,  Henn.  ▼.  Wled.  pi.  148ai 

b)  Coop.  Sommslt  PhUlpiK  UrkiuidonK  p.  SS9k 

c)  For  evldenee  of  daoeptfon :  A  G,  Moffm,  H.  Oaptivitotis  Ph.  FrcC  176A.  Bommti  toL  IV.  pk 
88080.  In  Ikvor  of  a  miBondenUndiiig:  Ravmer  toL  L  p.  MTaa.  Ctoscfa.  Enr.  Lpa.  1688.  toI  L  p. 
64788.  For  an  intentional  deception:  Ranks  y^  IV.  p.  iOSaa.  Compi  RommA  In  d.  MooatbL  & 
Allg.  Zeitong,  April,  1848. 

a)  Gomp.  Bugenhagtn^  Wle  es  vns  za  Wittenberg  gegangnn  \A  in  d.  vergangnen  Krieg.  1M7.  4 
V)  BidCy  p.  2668&    Form  aaoror.  emend,  a  J.  Pflngio  propoalta,  ed.  d  (7.  MUU^,  Lpa.  1803. 
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This  InUrim^  which  had  been  oompoeed  by  Julias  von  Fflng,  with  the  asristance 
of  Agrioola,  the  court  preacher  of  Brandenburg,  and  was  originally  intended 
by  the  emperor  for  the  Oatholio  as  well  as  for  the  Protestant  states,  Conceded 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  the  nse  of  the  cup  in  the  sacrament,  and  some 
indefinite  constmctions  of  partionlar  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Ohnrch.  Such 
concessions  were  regarded  by  the  en\peror  as  of  vital  importance,  and  yet 
their  value  was  mnch  impaired  by  the  condition  that  the  property  of  the 
Church  was  not  to  be  restored  until  the  terms  were  agreed  upon  in  an  arnica* 
ble  settlement.  Only  two  of  the  inferior  princes  ventured  openly  to  oppose 
this  proceeding  in  the  diet  itself,  and  John,  Hargrave  of  Brandenburg,  with  a 
lofty  earnestness  and  a  bitter  raillery,  avowed  his  disgust  at  the  noxious  com- 
pound thus  prepared  for  them,  (c)  In  many  of  the  cities  of  Upper  Germany 
the  Interim  was  carried  into  effect  by  violence  and  threats,  but  its  general 
execution  would  have  required  another  war,  and  one  too  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  people.  Those  who  had  formerly  preached  the  refonned  doctrines  were 
now  compelled  to  wander  abroad,  and  in  some  instances  they  were  perse- 
cuted, (d)  John  Frederic,  who  now  displayed  a  heroic  constancy  and  devo- 
tion in  Ms  confinement,  rejected  not  only  the  authority  of  the  Interim,  but 
that  of  the  council  also.  The  answer  of  Maurice,  so  far  as  it  related  to  his 
subjects  was  evasive,  but  he  exhorted  his  states  and  the  divines  to  concede  all 
that  could  be  given  up  with  a  good  conscience.  It  was  principally  in  conse- 
quence of  this  advice  that  the  Ldpno  Interim  was  drawn  up  under  the  di- 
rection of  Melancthon,  in  which  everything  decidedly  contrary  to  evangelical 
doctrine  was  declined,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  Catholic  ritual  was  con- 
ceded, on  the  ground  of  its  being  indifferent  (Adii^horon).  The  power  of 
the  pope  and  of  the  bishops  was  to  be  acknowledged  so  long  as  they  used  it 
for  the  edification,  and  not  for  the  destruction  of  the  Church,  (e)  This  form 
was  accepted  by  many  of  the  states,  and  was  generally  executed  in  the  midst 
of  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  many  congregations  and  pastors,  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  elpulsion  or  imprisonment  of  the  latter.  Both  Inter- 
ims, however,  were  despised  by  both  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

§  842.    Maurice,    1652. 

UorOeder  toL  IL  book  Y.  Camenrll  Or.  in  memor.  Maar.  {^Mwkrnit  Bcrr.  rer.  Genn.  vol  IL> 
BaritntMn^  do  bello  Imperatori  a  Maor.  illato.  Arg.  1710.  4    Lang4nn.  (p.  894.) 

The  German  cities  still  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  foreign  merce- 
naries, the  consciences  of  the  people  were  disturbed  by  the  operation  of  the 
Interim,  or  were  threatened  by  the  action  of  the  general  council,  to  which 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  had  already  professed  his  submission,  (a)  Ger- 
many appeared  about  to  become  a  mere  province  of  Sp^dn  by  the  accession 
of  the  imperial  prince  Philip,  which  the  emperor  now  demanded,  and  the 
word  whidi  the  young  elector  had  pledged  for  the  liberatidn  of  the  land- 

c)  WtQeii^r^  Lebemgwch.  d.  Markg.  Johannea  y.  Br.  BrL  1827.    His  **KlelDer  (Satecblsmna'*  Ja 
gfTOB  by  J^fUktr,  p.  886aB. 

<f)  E*  g>  ffartmcmn,  J.  Brentz,  yoL  IL  p.  187s8.    Scmke  toL  Y.  p.  Slaa. 

0)  BUt,  p.  106fl&  SSlaai 

a)  Raynaid.»A^V»\.  N.  iU, 
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grave  was  entirely  disregarded.  Maurice  perceived  that  nothing  oonld  re' 
store  his  honor  in  the  estimation  of  the  German  people  but  some  bold  and 
decisive  step.  He  therefore  resolved  that  he  wonld  achieve  the  freedom  of 
the  empire  and  of  the  Ohnrch  by  one  bold  stroke.  A  secret  treaty  was 
formed  by  him  with  Mecklenburg,  the  Margrave  Albert  of  Brandenbnzg,  and 
the  sons  of  the  landgrave,  and  an  alliance  was  formed^  in  opposition  to 
the  advice  of  Melancthon,  with  France,  by  which  he  lost  the  possession  of 
Mentz,  Tonl,  -  and  Yerdnn.  (h)  An  occasion  was  afforded  for  the  collectaon 
of  an  army  by  the  pretence  of  executing  the  decree  of  outlawry  which  had 
been  issued  against  Magdeburg,  then  the  home  of  Protestant  opposition. 
The  suspicions  of  the  emperor  were  allayed  with  consummate  ddlL  On  the 
20th  of  March,  1552,  he  left  Thuringia,  overthrew  one  after  another  the  gar- 
risons of  the  emperor  in  the  several  cities,  and  on  the  22d  of  May  presented 
himself  before  Innsprock.  The  emperor,  though  at  that  time  enfeebled  by 
sickness,  was  obliged  to  escape  by  night,  and  the  coxmdl  fled  with  precipita- 
tion before  him.  By  the  courage  exhibited  in  this  martial  expedition,  it  was 
shown  that  the  existing  religious  innovations  could  never  be  put  down  by 
force.  In  July  (16.  29),  the  treaty  of  PoMau  was  formed  under  the  gnaran* 
ty  of  the  empire,  {c)  by  the  terms  of  which  the  landgrave  was  set  at  lib- 
erty, the  imperial  council  was  to  be  open  to  those  who  professed  the  new 
creed,  and  a  diet  was  promised  in  a  short  time  for  the  removal  of  the  griev- 
ances with  respect  to  violations  of  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and  for  the  settle- 
ment of  religious  differences.  Only  one  clause  in  these  articles,  providing  for 
a  permanent  peace  at  least  for  all  those  who  sympathized  with  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  or  at  all  events  for  all  who  were  not  connected  with  sects  con- 
demned by  the  recess  of  the  imperial  diet,  was  seriously  resisted  by  the  em- 
peror. The  two  illustrious  martyrs  were  received  by  their  people  with  great 
joy  and  many  tears.  Maurice  now  turned  his  attention  to  an  expedition 
against  the  Turks. 

§  848.    Religious  Peace,    St^t  25, 1555. 

I  Lehmann,  Acta  pnbl.  de  pace  ret  d.  I  Beichshandl  tl  ProtocoUe  d.  RF.  Frk£  (1681. 4.)  1707. 
BappL  1709.  C 

II.  O,  Ltbd,  Geech.  d.  BF.  Frkt  176&  As  to  the  spirit  of  the  RF.  {Hmke^s  Mag.  vol.  IIL  pu 
CMss.)  Rank^  vol  T.  p.  2766S. 

Maurice,  while  young  and  victorious,  feU  in  battle  (July  11th,  1558)  for 
the  peace  of  Germany.  After  numerous  hindrances,  the  promised  diet  assem- 
bled at  Augahurg,  Both  parties  were  now  convinced  by  bitter  experience 
that  no  peace  could  be  maintained  in  the  empire  without  mutual  forbearance. 
The  imperial  council  was  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  members  belong- 
ing to  the  old  and  to  the  new  faith,  all  of  whom  were  to  take  their  oath  only 
upon  the  law  of  the  empire  and  the  word  of  God.  The  right  to  reform  the 
Church  was  conceded  to  the  imperial  states^  in  spite  of  the  continual  protests 
of  the  papal  court  in  opposition  to  it,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should 
never  be  oppressed,  molested,  or  contemned  on  account  of  the  faith,  ecdesi- 

h)  BorfMlw  ToL  IL  p.  1008m.        c)  HorOeder  toL  IL  Pb  lOSTsL 
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astical  usages,  or  regolationfl  which  they  had  estahlished,  or  might  aft€«rward8 
establish.  It  was  conceded  that  the  states  of  the  empire  had  a  right  to 
reform  the  Ohnrch,  although  Rome  never  ceased  to  protest  against  it.  The 
only  condition  conceded  to  subjects  was,  that  when  they  were  oppressed  on 
account  of  religion,  they  had  the  right  without  ohstmction  to  leave  the 
country,  (a)  With  respect  to  individual  countries  to  which  the  Catholic 
party  were  unwilling  to  concede  religious  liberty,  the  King  of  the  Romans 
promised  to  see  that  none  of  those  states  which  had  already  professed  adhe- 
rence to  the  Augsburg  Confession  should  suffer  oppression  on  account  of  it. 
But  while  it  was  acknowledged  that  the  actual  possession  of  any  church  or 
of  any  ecclesiastical  property,  whether  by  spiritual  or  lay  persons  at  the  pre^ 
cise  time  of  the  treaty  of  Passau  was  valid,  the  Catholics  demanded  that  all 
spiritual  states  of  the  empire  which  should  subsequently  go  over  to  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  should  by  that  very  act  forfeit  all  their  offices  and  posses- 
sions. All  parties  perceived  that  the  very  existence  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Germany  depended  upon  this.  This  article,  which  was  called  the  Ecclesi- 
astieal  Resercation^  because  the  states  could  come  to  no  agreement  respecting 
it,  was  proclaimed  by  the  Roman  king  as  an  acl^ual  ordinance  of  the  diet,  (b) 
and  became  the  germ  of  future  sanguinary  contests.  The  peace  was  regarded 
as  applicable  only  to  those  who  adhered  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  and 
to  the  votaries  of  the  old  religion,  but  it  was  looked  upon  as  absolute  until 
the  several  parties  in  religion  finally  came  to  an  understanding.  The  empe- 
ror Charles  took  no  further  part  in  these  negotiations,  and  was  ah*eady  pre- 
paring to  lay  aside  his  crown  and  to  withdraw  from  the  world. 

lY.    ESTABUSHMENT  OF  THE  RSFOBMED  ChUBCH  UNTIL  1564. 

§  844.     The  Coneordium  of  WitUnberg,     Cent,  from  §  885. 

The  doctrine  which  had  been  especially  established  at  Strasburg,  affirm- 
ing a  true  though  a  spiritual  participation  in  the  body  of  Christ,  appeared  to 
be  consistent  with  all  the  formulae  Luther  had  used,  and  could  be  distin- 
guished from  them  only  by  the  assertion  that  such  a  participation  could  be 
enjoyed  by  none  but  believers.  On  the  basis  of  this  a  plan  was  formed  by 
Bucer  and  Capito,  by  which  they  hoped  to  effect  a  union  of  the  Swiss  and 
the  Wittenberg  divines.  They  went  personally  to  Wittenberg,  and  there 
suffered  their  orthodoxy  to  be  severely  tested.  They  finally  subscribed  a 
Coneordium  composed  by  Melanethon  (May  25,  1686),  the  phraseology  of 
which  was  so  strictly  Lutheran  that  it  could  be  reconciled  with  thdr  own 
faith  only  by  some  peculiar  and  private  explanation,  (a)  which  sometimes  con- 
founded together  and  sometimes  distinguished  between  the  unworthy  and  the 
unbelieving.  But  as  Luther  did  not  object  to  these  explanations,  the  Con- 
eordium was  accepted  by  most  of  the  Swiss,  and  the  different  parties  were 


a)  Budolphii  de  emigr.  tabditonun  et  expalfl.  Erl.  1750. 4 

I)  Frick  (pr.  ira^«rUno\  de  rcBeryato  eoo.  ez  snonte  Pads  reL  ejnsqne  elTectibas  m  iktia. 
fllmatlT6&4 

a)  Oorp.  R^,  vol  IIL  p.  TSaa.  Ehrard  vol.  II.  p.  8828a.  J^TOmcA,  Urkandenb.  d.  £r.  Unioa 
Bona.  185&  p.  60b. 
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regarded  aa  noited.  (h)  Bat  Lnther  was  convinced  that  there  was  no  real 
nnion,  and  as  he  felt  utterly  ayerse  to  the  whole  Zwinglian  school^  and  tsoB- 
pected  Melancthon  himself,  (e)  he  6nce  more  renewed  the  controversy  in  the 
most  violent  manner.  He  was  now  &st  tending  to  the  grave,  and  he  was 
therefore  anxious  that  his  testimony  against  these  fanatics  and  soul-destroyers 
might  be  left  unimpaired,  (d)  In  this  manner  the  schism  between  these  two 
great  parties  of  the  Reformation  was  restored.  («)  There  is  no  apparent  fomi- 
dation  for  the  common  report,  that  in  his  last  days  he  felt  any  apprehenrions 
that  he  had  been  too  violent  in  his  opposition  to  the  people  of  Zorich.  (/) 

§  845.    Italian  Switzerland. 

J.  SennebUr,  H.  lit  de  O^ndveu  Oen.  1786.  SldudUn  Im  KHlst  Azch.  1824  toI.  IL  P.  IL 
EirchAo/er,  Leben  Wllb.  Farels.  Zftr.  1881flL  2  votai  Ch.  Schmidt^  Etades  but  FaraL  Stnsb.  1881 4. 
CA.  Ch0Mviir€,  Farel,  Fn>m«ot|  Ylret  Btfonnfttoun  KUgienx.  Oen.  1886.  Jagvtmoi,  Ylret,  £6- 
formatear  de  Laosanna  Stnsbw  1S88.  4  Buehai  and  Mtrle  ^AvMgnl.  [Hist  of  the  Bet  In  Swlkz. 
and  France.  New  York.  1847. 12.  (p.  860.)  I.  Spon,  Hist  of  the  City  and  State  of  GeneTB,  &&  eolL 
from  MSS.  &c  Lond.  1687.  £] 

The  reformed  faith  had  been  preached  after  1627  on  the  borders  of  Savoy 
and  France.  The  people  of  Geneva  regarded  the  bishops  appointed  over 
them  by  the  Dokes  of  Savoy  as  the  uniform  and  stanch  enemies  of  thar 
municipal  rights.  After  many  severe  disturbances,  however,  the  influence 
of  Savoy  was  finally  overthrown  by  means  of  an  alliance  with  Berne,  the 
Reformation  was  triumphantly  successful,  and  Geneva  became  a  member  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation  (1685).  After  the  victory  of  the  people  of  Bemo 
in  the  Canton  de  Yaud,  the  Reformation  triumphed  there  also,  and  subse- 
quently to  a*  religious  conference  at  Lausanne  (Oct.  1636)  was  formally  intro- 
duced. At  the  head  of  this  religious  movement  stood  Farel  (d.  1566),  a 
native  of  Dauphin6.  He  had  been  educated  in  liberal  studies,  but  to  only  a 
limited  extent,  under  the  instruction  of  Faber,  and  had  taken  part  in  all  the 
controversies  respecting  the  Reformation  in  the  surrounding  country.  In 
word  and  in  deed  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  an  Elias,  who,  though  often 
in  danger  of  death,  overthrew  an  ecclesiastical  system  which  he  regarded  as 
idolatry.  In  comparison  with  his  style  of  speaking,  the  vigorous  eloquence 
of  Viret  had  the  appearance  of  only  a  mild  persuasion.  The  constitution  of 
Gfeneva,  however,  stiU  continued  unsettled,  the  morals  of  the  people  disso- 
lute, the  people  themselves  uncultivated,  and  even  the  higher  degrees  of  edu- 
cation corrupt. 

§  846.    John  Calvin.    July  10, 16Q9-May  27, 1564. 

L  £pp.  et  responsa.  Oen.  1678.  t  Open.  (Gen.  1617.  12  yo1&  f )  Amst  1071.  (1607.)  9  yoli.  t 
CaMni,  JAwoe,  Smr.  Tf,  alkmrnqno  llterae  qnaedam.  ed.  BrtUchtuider^  hps.  1885.  LlxUl  de  U 
vie  et  mcrt  d.  J.  Ctlr.  par  Thsod.  de  i^M,  Oen.  1564  4.  1563.  Lat  tn  the  Epp.  and  often.  £pl* 
grams:  Boltee^  Hist  de  la  vie  do  Calv.  Par.  1677.  and  often.  Oon.  1S85.  [Beza^s  Life  of  a  transL 
by  F.  Gibton,  and  notes  by  an  AnL  Ed.  Pbilad.  1S86L  12.] 

I)  De  Wette  vol.  Y.  p.  SSss.       c)  Waleh  vol.  XYIL  p.  25298B.  p.  262780. 

d)  Kurzes  Belc  v.  h.  8acr.  Witt  1644.  4.  {Walch  vol  XX.  pi  lOOlsa) 

<)  Corp.  Bef.  vol  Y.  pi  475b 

/)  At  first  in  the  Besponsio  ad  nanat  WOrtembni^onsinm  de  colloq.  Maulbnm.  Hdlb.  15691 
On  the  other  side :  JT.  Str^el,  die  Legende  v.  Lnth.  Uebertittt  z.  Calvinism.  (ZeiUch.  £  Lath.  Thcol 
n.  E.  1S40.  H.  2.) 
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II.  Briiichneider^  Blldtmg  a.  OelBt  G.  n.  d.  Gonfor  K.  (Re£  Aim.  1821.)  P.  Ilenry^  Leben  G 
Hamlk.  1885-4i.  8  yols.  [Llfo  of  Calrln,  transL  from  the  Germ,  of  P.  Henry  by  ff,  StebMno,  Lond. 
1862.  9  TolA  a]    J.  A.  Mignet,  d.  £in£  d.  KeC  n.  d.  Ycrf.  d.  Cttlvlnism  In  Gent  A.  d.  Fr.  y.  StoU, 

Lpz.  184S.    [«r.  Maekwwie^  Life  of  C.  Lond.  1881.  12.    T.  Smyth^  Obaa.  on  the  Life  and  Cbar.  of  C.  , 

Philftd.  188S.  1&    Art  in  Eltto'8  Jooraal  of  BibL  Lit  vol.  III.  and  YIL]  "  i 

Calvin  (Oanvin)  was  a  native  of  Noyon  in  Picardy,  and  was  always 
ardently  attached  to  Franoe.  He  was  originally  educated  for  the  Ghnrch, 
and  even  wlien  a  boy  had  the  charge  of  a  congregation.  At  a  later  period 
he  acquired  some  distinction  as  a  jurist,  and  finally,  under  the  influence  of 
the  Beformation,  became  a  theologian.  In  consequence  of  a  bold  declaration 
in  behalf  of  the  Reformation,  which  *he  made  through  the  Hector  of  Paris, 
he  was  obliged  to  become  a  fugitive  (1588),  and  published  at  Basle  his  Insti- 
tutes of  the  Christian  Beligion,  in  which  his  object  was  to  vindicate  the 
Beformation  from  the  aspersions  cast  upon  it  in  France.  This  work  was 
even  then  complete  with  respect  to  Christian  doctrine,  but  by  subsequent 
revisions  it  became  the  noblest  scientific*vindication  of  evangelical  Augustin- 
ism  which  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world,  and  is  full  of  profound  religious 
sentiments  in  connection  with  a  bold,  relentless  carrying  out  of  his  principles 
to  their  utmost  logical  consequences,  (a)  From  the  very  fact  of  the  abso- 
lute omnipotence  of  God  and  the  absolute  dependence  of  men,  he  inferred 
that  God  had  by  an  eternal  decree  created  some  for  salvation  and  others  only 
equally  guilty  for  destruction.  With  respect  to  the  Lord's,  Supper,  he  struck' 
out  an  intermediate  scheme,  according  to  which  believers  spiritually  though 
really  partake  of  the  very  body  of  Christ  which  was  exalted  to  the  right 
hand  of  God.  His  representation  of  the  controversy  was  mild,  and  the  posi- 
tion which  he  gave  to  Luther  was  fur  superior  to  that  which  he  assigned  to 
Zwingle.  (b)  Having  wandered  for  some  time  without  any  fixed  residence  in 
various  parts  of  Italy  and  France,  Calvin  was  authoritatively  stopped  by 
Farel  in  the  name  of  God  as  he  was  passing  through  Geneva  (1536).  As  he 
believed  himself  by  nature  too  much  inclined  to  tenderness  and  timidity,  he 
fortified  his  powei^  mind  by  a  faith  as  severe  against  others  as  hunself.  He 
gradually  became  more  and  more  austere  toward  those  who  opposed  him^  and 
shrunk  not  from  making  use  of  even  the  most  formidable  measures  against 
them,  (c)  He  was  not  destitute  of  profound  sensibilities,  but  he  was  averse 
to  all  earthly  ei^oyments,  indifferent  to  popular  favor,  and  exercised  a  com- 
plete control  over  the  minds  of  others  by  the  awe  inspired  by  the  simple 
power  of  a  firm  will,  and  after  a  three  years'  banishment  (1588ss.)  by  the 
terrors  of  an  ecclesiastical  discipline.  His  opponents,  the  Libertines,  were 
partly  those  who  had  succeeded  the  Fraternity  of  the  Free  Spirit  (Spirituels), 
and  had  embraced  all  the  practical  consequences  of  the  doctrine  of  a  sole 
universal  Spirit,  to  whom  all  things  and  events  were  to  be  ascribed,  (d)  and 
partly  of  those  who,  with  various  degrees  of  moral  character,  were  anxious 
to  avoid  the  heavy  yoke  of  the  Beformation.  (e)    By  the  theocratic  power  j 

o)  Instltatlo  ohr.  rellglonis  ad  Beg.  Frano.  Bas.  1680.  Argent  1689.  Gen.  1659.  t  and  oft  den.  ed.. 
Tholtict,  Ber.  1884a.  S  P.    [TranaL  into  Engl.  2  yola.  8.  Pbllad.  1841.  and  often.] 
()  De  &  Ooena.  1545.  at  tint  In  Fr.  islo.  Comp.  Henrj/  toL  L  p.  270a. 
e)  Henry  toL  U.  p.  425sa.  48568.  489sb. 

d)  CaU>.  Inatractio  adv.  Iknatlcam  sectam  Libcrtlnomm  544. 

e)  Uenry  yoL  L  p.  4818B. 
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Which.  Oalvin  established  over  the  state,  bnt  which  sometimes  irarered ;  b]^ 
the  public  interest  which  he  awakened  in  ecclesiastical  affidrsi  and  by  the 
establishment  of  a  representative  constitnUon  intimately  connected  with  the 
civil  power,  he  gave  to  his  ecoleaiastioal  system  a  strictly  regulated  freedom. 
By  his  published  writings,  by  his  personal  connsels,  by  his  public  servioefs 
and  by  the  theologians  whom  he  educated,  his  influence  triumphed  over  the 
Zwinglian  school,  extended  itself  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Switzerland,  and 
subjected  even  the  people  of  Zurich  to  its  power.  (/)  Through  his  influence 
Geneva  became  a  republic,  firmly  established,  governed  by  an  oligarchy,  per^ 
vaded  by  an  ecclesiastical  spirit,  and  renowned  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Thither  resorted  all  who  during  that  age  were  persecuted  for  their  flEdth,  and 
it  became  the  acknowledged  centre  of  a  Reformed  Church,  {g)  His  work 
was  fiuthfnlly  carried  out  by  Theodore  Beza  (1519-1606),  who  had  risen  to 
maturity  in  the  most  brilliant  circumstances  in  France,  and  as  a  promising 
Humanist  had  like  Abelard  enjoyed  at  one  period  the  highest  pleasures  of 
science  and  of  social  life,  but  had  at  last  found  safety  in  the  Reformed 
Church.  He  there  became  the  faithfdl  colleague  of  Calvin,  but  he  was  more 
beloved.  With  his  reformatory  views  he  combined  his  former  humanistic 
culture,  Qi)  and  finally  attained  an  extensive  literary  and  ecclesiastical  influ- 
ence, which  made  him  the  patriarch  of  the  Eeformation  to  the  succeeding 
generation,  {i) 


CHAP,  n.— ESTABUSHMENT   OF  A  PROTESTANT   ORTHODOXY. 

1.  LrTHESAKISM. 

JSchliisteamrff,  Catalogl  HaereUcor.  Frcf.  1597-^.  18  L  (7  Tote.)  J.  Jifusael  PnNL  In  £plt  F. 
Con&  Jen.  1701. 4  LbwHwr^  ((  885.)  fortges.  ▼.  KieOing^  (till  1601.)  Schwab.  177a  i.  J.  O,  Waiek^ 
hist  n.  theol  EIdL  In  d.  E.  Btreltlgkeiteii.  2  ed.  Jen.  177a  8  vols.  lianek  :  prot  Lehrbe^  4-6  rtHa. 
and  Gesch.  d.  prot  Th.  t.  d.  GonoonUenl  b.  Mltte  d.  18.  Jahrh.  Odtt  1881.  K  Mg)pe,  Gesch.  d. 
Ueutschen  Protect  1555-81.  Marb.  1852&  (tlU  1574)  2  vols. 

§  847.    Antinomian  and  Osiandrian  Oontroterties, 

I.  Walch  ToL  XX.  p.  20148S.  Oorp,  B^.  yoL  L  p.  016«i  J2ate&«-^«r,  ^  968B.  Fdrgtemann, 
nenea  Urkondenb.  toL  L  pi  391aaL— (Z  L.  JHiHcht  de  aottnomlBmo  Agr.  2  Pgg.  Ytt  1804  4  (D« 
diacir.  roYoIat  Yit  1881.  Fsc  IL  N.  te.)  A.  Wincetaer,  de  antfn.  Agr.  8tza)&  1889.  i.  K.X  NUasck^ 
a.  Gesetz  n.  Et.  (Deateche  Zeitscbr.  1851.  N.  la)  K  Bhosrtt  de  antlnomia  Agr.  Tnr.  1887.— A 
Kordea,  Agr.  Schrr.  mSglichst  Tollstindlg  Tezzelchnet  Altona.  1817. 

IL  Acta  OalaiidrlstloflL  Kdnlgab.  155&  4  F.  Fwiceii,  wabrh.  Berloht,  wie  d.  Spalt  v.  d.  G«- 
rechtlgk.  d.  GL  slch  Im  L.  Preuasen  erhoben.  Koen.  1558. 4  J,  JfoerUn,  IBst  d.  Oa.  Bchwemier^. 
(Bmschw.  1554)  A.—JBdrttnoah^  Prenaa.  KGesoh.  FrkC  1686. 4  p.  SOQan  F.  (X  Bamir,  Inq.  In  CK 
de  Jnatif  doctr.  Tub.  188L  4^  J.  C,  Lehnerdt,  de  Oa.  Tlta  et  doetr.  B«r.  1885l  Ibid.  Gmtt  de  Oa. 
18858a.  4  Pgg.    IT.  WUken,  Oa.  Leben,  Lohre  n.  Schrr.  Abth.  1.  Btzala.  1844  4 

Lather's  fundamental  doctrine  of  justification  hj  £edth  alone  was  quite  as 
much  opposed  to  moral  levity  as  to  ascetic  self-torture.    It  caused  the  mind  tc 

/)  Oonaenana  Ttgnriniui  1548.  ilTiam^y^,  Col  Cont  pi  Idlasi  tt  XLba.  Oomp.  JBtrndsfkagen^ 
d.  Conflicte  d.  ZwlngHaniamna,  Lutberth.  n.  Oalvlnlain  In  d  Bemlachen  Tiandeak.  Bern.  1842. 

g)  Benke^  12  BelL  xu  yUler^ 

A)  £.  g.  BetOf  loonea,  L  e.  imaglnea  yirornm  doctrlna  shnnl  et  pietate  ffiaatr.  Gen.  18B0. 4 

{)  ^iM,  de  Tlta  et  obltn  Th.  B.  Gen.  1606.~6'cMotMr,  lisben  dea  Tb.  da  Ben  n.  P.  ICtrtyi . 
Edib.  1809.    J.  W.  Baum^  Th.  Beza.  Lps.  1848^t  2  Tola. 
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penetrate  deeper  into  its  own  nature,  and  conveyed  in  itself  the  highest 
moral  earnestness  and  the  most  cheerfal  energy  of  a  new  life  in  Ohrist  By 
its  very  nature,  however,  it  was  liable  to  be  mi6under8t<x>d  by  its  friends  as 
well  as  its  enemies.  Agricola  of  Eisleben,  after  1C36  a  professor  at  Witten* 
berg,  and  after  1640  a  court  preacher  in  Berlin  (d.  1566),  contended^  in  ' 
opposition  to  Melancthon  in  1527,  and  to  Lather  in  1587,  that  in  the  sphere 
of  Ohristianity  the  law  of  God  had  no  place,  and  hence  that  the  gospel, 
which  killed  as  well  as  qoiokened,  should  be  the  only  theme  of  preaching,  (a) 
He  had  reference  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  justification  by  works,  and  to 
the  M!osaio  law,  which  he  confounded  with  the  moral  law,  while  Luther  had 
reference  to  the  law  expressed  in  the  Decalogae,  and  in  the  conscience  as  a 
perpetual  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ.  Agricola  was  probably  influ- 
enced by  an  idle  vanity  as  well  as  by  this  obscurity  of  views,  but  with  all  his 
talents,  his  cheerftilness  and  popularity,  he  humbled  himself  (b)  when  in  an 
independent  position  before  even  the  ui^just  reproaches  of  Luther,  who  con- 
tended that  such  an  onset  upon  the  divine  law  was  dangerous  to  all  moral 
seriousness,  (c)  In  this  controversy,  however,  was  involved  the  deeper  prin- 
ciple, that  man  still  possessed  sufficient  moral  goodness  to  apprehend  what  is 
best  for  him  out  of  love  to  Christ,  without  the  fear  of  the  law  or  of  hell.  In 
this  we  may  discover  its  affinity  with  various  disputes  respecting  human  works 
and  divine  co-operation,  which  have  been  several  times  renewed  since  1556, 
but  always  with  the  same  obscurity  of  views. — ^To  guard  against  the  danger- 
ous error  that  Christ's  merits  merely  cover  our  sinfiil  nature,  and  are  im- 
puted to  the  believer  in  an  external  way,  Andreas  Osiander^  the  reformer  of 
Huremburg,  and  a  man  remarkable  for  his  Scriptural  knowledge,  maintained 
that  Christ  becomes  our  righteousness  in  his  divine  nature  and  by  dwelling 
essentially  in  the  believer,  and  in  general,  that  if  man  had  never  fallen,  the 
incarnation  would  still  have  taken  place  to  complete  the  divine  image  in 
human  nature,  (d)  He  even  succeeded  in  producing  some  kindred  expres- 
sions of  Luther,  which  had  been  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  mysticism,  {e) 
and  Luther,  who  was  aware  of  his  morbid  sensibility,  declined  any  contro- 
versy with  him.  (/)  But  when  he  was  by  the  operation  of  the  Interim 
driven  from  Nuremburg,  and  was  placed  by  his  friend  Albert,  Duke  of  Bran- 
denburg, at  the  head  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Prussia ;  above  all  when  he 
proclaimed  his  doctrine  in  its  bdidest  contrast  with  the  theological  sentiments 
of  Luther  and  the  other  reformers,  in  which  Justification  was  always  repre- 
sented as  a  judicial  sentence  of  God  with  respect  to  the  believer,  {g)  nearly 
every  Lutheran  divine  denounced  his  position  as  a  relapse  to  the  Catholic 
amalgamation  of  divine  grace  with  human  merit.  In  Prussia,  Osiander  tri- 
umphed by  driving  his  opponents  into  banishment    After  his  ^dath  (1552X 


a)  IS  PcBitfone&  {F^Hemann  yoL  1.  p.  Sl^as.) 
^)  FinUmam^  vol.  L  pw  84>. 

c)  6  IMsptttattoBM.  108&  40.  (Lutb.  Oppw  Jen.  toL  L  p.  K17«.> 

d)  Eeb^rUt  Ob.  Lehro  Id  Ihrtr  frQb«0t«n  Gtttidt  (Stad  a.  Krit  1841 H.  S.) 

«)  EtUche  •ohane  SprQcbe  v.  d.  BeobtC  d.  GL  d  Ehrw.  Lather,  Twdolmetaebt  r.  Otfimd.  Kte. 
551.4.      /)  i>«  ir«M«  VOL  ly.  p. 48d 

ff)  DUpatt  XL  una  de  kge  et  evang:,  altera  de  ixatOt  Bcgi  UKMi  4.  Ton  d.  dnlgen  Hilikff  h. 
Bechti:  BekenataBM.  KOa.  1661. 4. 
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his  Bon-in*law  FuTicky  at  the  head  of  a  party,  sought  and  ohtained  reconcilia- 
tion with  those  who  belonged  to  Melancthon's  school.  Bat  as  all  inTasion^ 
of  the  civil  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  were  imputed  to  him 
who  controlled  the  duke's  conscience,  a  political  party  favored  by  the  Polish 
feudal  sovereign,  combined  with  his  theological  enemies  against  him.  The 
controversy  was  terminated  by  the  execution  of  Funck  (1566),  and  the  con- 
demnation of  Osiander^s  doctrines  as  an  essential  heresy,  (h) 

§  848.    Lutherans  and  Philippists.     General  Affairs. 

The  controversy  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper  had  given  to  tlie  Befonna- 
tion  a  tendency  toward  the  letter  of  the  creeds.  Luther  had  foreseen  that 
this  would  become  a  pernicious  source  of  theological  quarrels,  and  yet  he 
was  among  the  first  to  commence  them.  Melancthon  was  the  personal  Mend 
of  Calvin,  on  whose  breast  he  had  often  reclined  his  weary  head,  (a)  A  con- 
ciliatory impression  had  also  been  made  upon  Luther's  mind  by  Oalvin's  doc- 
trine of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  both  of  these  reformers  had  a  high  esteem  for 
one  another,  (b)  But  in  the  exasperation  which  Luther  felt  in  his  last  days 
toward  the  divines  of  Zurich,  all  who  would  not  recognize  the  natural  body  of 
Christ  in  the  sacred  Supper  were  looked  upon  as  belon^ng  to  the  same  gene- 
ral batch.  In  the  later  editions  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  Melanctbon 
unconsciously  made  some  alterations  in  accordance  with  his  own  gradual  de- 
velopment. These  were  confined  principally  to  the  tenth  article,  in  which 
every  thing,  inconsistent  with  the  views  prevalent  in  Upper  Grermany  was 
obliterated.  This  ^^  explanatory,  and  in  some  respects  enlarged  Confusion'" 
of  1540,  (c)  which  even  Calvin  subscribed  as  the  deputy  from  Strasbourg, 
became  henceforth  the  general  banner  of  the  Reformation.  Without  noticing 
any  essential  change,  men  generally  regarded  it  in  the  same  light  as  the  ori- 
ginal confession,  until  an  express  ratification  of  it  was  called  for  at  an  assem- 
bly of  princes  at  ITaumhurg  in  1561.  Here  a  declaration  in  favor  of  the 
unchanged  Confession  of  Augsburg  met  with  opposition  from  the  Duke  of 
Saxony,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  reproach  that  internal  divisons  prevailed 
among  the  Protestants.  A  new  generation  of  princes  therefore  united  to- 
gether and  put  their  seals  to  the  old  confession,  (d)  Although  the  path  into 
which  Melanctbon  was  led  by  Luther  was  more  elevated  than  what  he  would 
have  followed  if  he  had  been  left  to  himself,  it  was  in  some  respects  also 
uncongenial  with  his  peculiar  temperament.  But  even  during  Luther's  last 
years,  when  he  frequentiy  expected  to  be  sent  from  the  University,  and  some- 
times felt  himself  subjected  by  Luther's  stubborn  and  imperious  spirit  to  a 
rather  dishonorable  servitude,  (e)  he  was  actually  exerting  a  supreme  author 

h)  Historie  r.  Funk  ex  actia  pubL  (Acta  BoruBslca.  Kun.  1782.  toI.  UL  p.  217.  811. 47lBaL>— Corpm 
dootr.  Pratenlcam.  1567. 

a)  JBmiy,  Galy.  yoL  L  p.  244as.  86&  875. 

h)  (XJB:  PeteJf  ErzfiliL  y.  Sacramentstr.  Brem.  1600.  p.  1878S.  What  has  been  dted  in  Henry, 
Oalv.  yoL  I.  p.  2656&  and  In  Elfrardy  Abendm.  yol.  IL  p.  4740s.  Is  more  to  be  relied  upon. 

e)  LIbri  Bymb.  a.  Conoordia.  ed.  JQTMd,  ed.  8.  p.  IX.  Xllas. 

d)  O.  P.  Homn^  d.  y.  d.  ey.  Btiaden  an  Nanmb.  geh.  Conyenta.  Frkl  1701  J.  K  0^k€,  d 
POntentag.  an  N.  Lpfli  1798.    JT^ppe  yoL  I.  p.  864bs. 

e)  Corp.  Bef.  yoL  Y.  p.  474.  476b.  49a— yoL  YL  p.  880. 
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ity  at  Wittenberg.  The  hearts  of  these  excellent  men,  however,  always 
affectionately  returned  to  each  other.  (/)  When  the  storm  of  war  had 
passed  away,  the  Uniyersity  was  re-established  under  the  auspices  of  Melanc- 
thon,  and  the  system  of  doctrines  which  he  had  formed,  referring  every 
thing  to  man's  moral  and  religious  wants,  was  generally  adopted.  But  so 
deep  was  the  impression  which  Luther  had  left  upon  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
that  many  could  find  salvation  only  in  the  words  and  forms  which  he  had 
sanctioned.  Hence,  when  Melancthon  was  induced  by  his  attachment  to  the 
new  elector,  and  sometimes  by  his  forgetftdness  of  his  relations  to  the  world 
at  large  in  his  extreme  love  of  literary  tranquillity,  to  seek  for  an  easy 
method  of  establishing  peace  with  the  ancient  Ohurch  by  means  of  the  Inter- 
im, Flaoius  resigned  his  professorship  at  Wittenberg  (1648),  and  in  Magde- 
burg invoked  the  spirit  of  Luther  against  Melancthon's  perfidy  to  the  Church. 
This  proscribed  city  was  then  an  asylum  for  those  divines  who  felt  oppressed 
by  the  weight  of  Melancthon's  authority,  and  who  entertained  apprehensions 
for  the  purity  of  the  Lutheran  faith.  Even  when  the  adiaphoristio  contro- 
versy had  lost  all  practical  importance,  its  agitation  still  lingered  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  whether  any  but  indifferent  points  were  surrendered 
in  the  Literim,  and  whether  even  indifiEerent  things  may  be  surrendered  to 
the  enemies  of  the  gospel  {g)  To  maint4iin  an  intellectual  contest  with  the 
new  electoral  house  and  with  Wittenberg,  then  suspected  of  being  possessed 
by  a  Oalvinistic  devil,  and  to  constitute  a  fortress  for  genuine  Lutheranism  in 
general,  the  University  of  Jena,  with  a  charter  from  the  emperor  and  the  bless- 
ing of  heaven,  was  founded  (1548-58)  by  the  sons  of  John  Frederic,  who 
in  troublous  times  confided  in  the  future.  (A)  ilUed  with  anxieties  for  the 
harmony  of  the  Ohurch,  Melancthon  was  &iaUy  delivered  from  this  sophistic 
meculum^  and  from  the  wrath  of  the  theologians  (April  19, 1560). 

§  849.    Synergistic  Controversy, 

Luther  opposed  to  the  requirement  of  merely  external  works  made  by 
the  Boman  Ohurch,  and  to  the  Pelagian  notion  of  the  merit  of  human  acts, 
the  doctrine  that  good  works  were  not  indispensable  to  salvation.  To  pre- 
vent the  abuse  which  might  be  made  of  this  assertion,  Melancthon  asserted 
in  his  revised  Oonfession  of  1585,  that  good  works  were  truly  necessary,  but 
in  no  respect  meritorious.  Such  an  expression  had  been  disapproved  of  by 
Luther,  and  when  it  was  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  Interim,  it  was  oapa^ 
ble  of  an  interpretation  favorable  to  the  necessity  of  good  works  in  the 
Catholic  sense.    Hence,  in  opposition  at  firstr  to  Major^  who  used  it  to  sup- 

/)  Luther  In  the  Prae£  to  the-lst  vol  of  the  Witt  0pp.  and  In  his  laat  Letten,  lleL  in  his  Testa- 
ment of  1540.  {Corp.  R^.  toL  IIL  p.  82S.)  ind  in  his  Fnneral  Disa 

g)  Wieder  d.  sohnMen  Teofel,  d.  L  wider  dee  Interim  dnroh  Osrolnm  Aarimn.  1648. 4  Flaeii 
Bar.  ei  Interim  et  edltphors  edits.  Msgdh.  106a  Comp.  BIek  end  Sohmid.  (f  841.>--On  Luther's 
side:  Baliteberffert  Hist  aroana,  given  by  Arnold  in  his  KGeech.,  and  last  bj  Btrdbel,  Altd.  ITTf,  a 
lUsllication  of  the  genuine  work  of  the  Physician  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  On  the  Philipplst  side : 
J.  MqjoTt  Synodtts  ayinm.  (Scripta  pubL  Acad.  Witt  vol  III  Spit  by  (Z  JC  SeAwarBt  in  Zettseh.) 
t  unirto  K  18S&  N.  la 

h)  Melancth.  Brtefw.  Q.  d.  Or&ndnng  d.  Unir.  Jena,  znsammengeet  y.  R  WHsBenbortif  Jena. 
164a 
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port  the  Interim,  Armdorf  nudntained  that  justification  by  mere  grace  waa 
in  this  way  denied,  and  as  long  as  tibe  nature  of  good  works,  and  the  kind  of 
connection  which  they  mnst  necessaxily  haye  to  salvation,  was  not  defined, 
he  snooeeded  in  proving  with  Panl  that  good  woiks  were  i>emicionB  to  salva- 
tion, (a)  jnst  as  he  afterwards  asserts  the  same  thing  of  hmnan  learning,  (h) 
This  ohscniity  of  thought  and  bittemeas  of  feeling  was  only  increased  at  a 
religions  conference  at  Altenburg  (1568).  {c)  Luther  had  at  one  time  boasted 
much  of  the  absolute  omnipotence  of  God,  and  did  not  shrink  from  absolnte 
predestination  as  the  necessary  inference  firom  the  Angnstinian  doctrine  of 
original  sin.  Bnt  Melancthon^  tiiat  he  might  avoid  at  the  same  time  the  ter- 
rors of  this  doctrine  and  those  of  Pelagianism,  began  to  maintain  in  1585,  in 
more  and  more  decided  terms,  that  in  conversion  the  will  of  man  consented 
and  conspired  with  the  grace  of  Gk)d.  Luther  had  been  silent  upon  this 
subject,  for  his  own  heart  was  a  witness  to  him  agaiust  his  system,  and  in 
behalf  of  the  universality  of  divine  mercy.  In  the  Interim,  this  Synergism 
was  incorporated  as  a  concession  to  the  Catholic  Bemi-Pelagianism.  A  work 
having  been  published  at  Leipsic  by  Pfeffinger  in  fiivor  of  this  synergistic 
doctrine,  Amsdorf  publicly  opposed  ii,{d)  The  professors  at  Wittenberg 
were  obliged  to  defend  Pfeffinger's  party.  On  the  other  hand,  those  at  Jena, 
led  on  by  Flacitu,  took  up  the  controversy  and  endeavored  to  prove  that  the 
natural  man  could  never  co-operate  with  the  divine  influence  in  the  heart, 
but  was  always  in  opposition  to  it.  In  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of 
this  party,  a  conftitation  of  tOl  the  heresies  which  then  survived,  and  espe- 
cially of  Synergism,  was  sent  forth  for  the  acceptance  of  the  evangdical 
stat^,  with  the  authority  of  the  ducal  court,  (e)  But  even  at  Jena  there  was 
a  party  fEivorable  to  this  Syner^sm,  and  Victorine  Strigelitu^  its  leader,  was 
violently  thrown  into  prison.  (/)  By  various  solicitations,  however,  the 
court  was  induced  to  allow  a  disputation  to  be  held  at  TT^imar  between  < 
Btrigelius  and  Flacius  (1560).  (g)  In  oppomtion  to  the  inquisitorial  tribunal 
of  Flacius  at  Jena,  a  ducal  consistory  was  established  at  Weimar,  to  which 
was  committed  the  censorship  of  the  press  and  the  ezdudve  right  of  excom- 
munication. When  the  party  of  Flacius  in  the  name  of  Christ  complained 
of  this  subjugation  of  the  Church,  demanded  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  as 
a  divine  right  should  be  restored,  and  in  their  appeals  to  the  people  opposed 
with  increasing  violence  this  papacy  of  the  princes,  (h)  they  were  banished  from 

a)  Daas  die  Proposltto:  goto  Werice  alnd  s.  SeUgk.  sdifidlMi,  eine raehte ebt.  Tnp,  wl,  dorch  d. 
h.  Pnllmtt  u.  Lntbermn  ftpredigt  Wtfboiit  pko«.  IBM.  4 

b)  WlA  christUch  Q.  trenlich  Hooahas.  m.  d.  H.  Bohrift  n.  mlr  handelt  liagdeb.  1561 4 

c)  Aeta  oolloqall  Altenb.  Lp&  1670.  t—LSber^  ad  H.  coH  Altenb.  animadrr.  Alt  1771  i.  JTci- 
jorit  OppL  1M9.  8  Tok  f.  vltb  autoblog.  In  the  Ist  yoL 

<f)  i>^^ln^«r,  PniiKM.  de  lib.  arbltiio.  J^^  1BB9.  Anudorf^  Sfltaa  Bek.  d.  niMn  Lw  d.  Sr.  a. 
Conftitatio  d.  Jetzlgen  Bcbwftrmer.  Jen.  ViOS, 

«)  Sottda  ex.  Tsrbo  Del  nxmta  oot^fittaUo  etecmdeDiiiatlo  praedp.  oocniptclanuii,  Bedanun  et  «no- 
mm.  Jen.  1660. 4  (OorpoB  doet  Tboteg.) 

/)  JZ  Xrdmann  (Fr.  J,  O^Hutrdo)  de  StrijUIaniBiiia  Jen.  1658.  Haa.  167&  4  Jfari^CPr.  W^U- 
manno)  H.  vitae  et  oontfor.  Sttlg.  Tab.  1789L  4  J,aT,  Otto,  de  Btrig.  Ubotlorto  nentia  In  Eoc. 
loth.  Tlndloe.  Jen.  1648L 

g)  (jBim,  Musaeua)  Blsp.  inter  Flao.  et  Yict  Ylnariae  hablta.  Brem.  16d8. 4  (UoMsb.  Kaeh.  1740l  pi 
tSSw)   {Fiadfu)  EnsAhl  wle  d.  Btrolt  Yiotorlni  endHah  gescbUobtet  vorden.  Wltboat  plaoa  IMS.  4 

h)  Sesp.  pro  preiorom  Ubertate.  Jen.  1661.  and  others.— iSSo^  voL  IIL  p.  680Hb    Ptandt  toL  IV 
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the  oountry  (Deo.  1661),  and  the  theological  faculty  was  filled  by  the  advic4 
of  tlie  party  at  Wittenberg.  But  when  the  unfortunate  Duke  John  Frederic 
was  overthrown  (1567),  the  opponents  of  the  school  of  Melancthon  were 
once  more  triumphant.  The  friends  of  Flacius  were  recalled,  though  he 
himself  remained  in  exile.  In  the  disputation  which  he  had  held  in  Weimar, 
he  had  been  urged  to  the  assertion  that  original  sin  was  the  very  essence  of 
man.  But  when  he  attempted  to  establish  this  extravagant  assertion,  which 
was  at  the  time  l^ut  slightly  considered,  and  as  an  indefinite  expression  of 
feeling  was  by  no  means  unprecedented,  it  was  supposed  to  imply  that  either 
God  was  the  author  of  sin,  or  that  man  was  created  by  the  deviL  Hence 
even  the  former  friends  of  Flacius  became  his  bitter  opponents,  (i)  Avoided 
OS  this  man  seems  to  have  been  by  the  society  of  his  day,  he  was  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Luther,  and  possessed  the  very  spirit  of  a  Gregory.  He 
opened  the  path  to  eveiy  kind  of  knowledge  then  regarded  as  indispensable 
to  Protestant  science,  but  expended  his  talents  upon  the  smallest  trifles  and 
the  most  useless  controversies,  and  died  at  last  in  extreme  poverty,  (h) 

§850.     Crypto- Calvinism,     Cent,  from  %Z4A, 

ZZwktr  and  oUi«n|  b«fixre  |  88S.— P(0tie«H  Hist  caroeinm  «t  Ubentionls  dlr.  ed.  P«m2,  Tig. 
1600i— JWffMJ;  Wittebergt  a  GbIv.  divezata  et  dlvinitw  liberate  d.  L  Ter.  wie  der  Bacnin.  Tenfel  In 
Bachaenland  eingadrnngen.  Witt  1646.  ^—Waleh^  Blbl.  TbeoL  vol  IL  p.  58SM.  Eichttadii  Nar.  d« 
O  Peac.  Jen.  1841. 4    R  A,  ff.  SMnibvrQy  de  OL  Pene.  Jen.  1841. 

Although  by  continual  conflicts  with  himself,  Melancthon  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  believing  that  the  actual  body  of  Christ  was  present  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  (a)  he  decidedly  reftised  all  fellowship  with  Zwingle^s  imaginary 
Christ.  Q>)  By  the  suggestion  at  first  of  Bucer  (1584),  he  regarded  it  as  suf- 
ficient to  believe  that  the  whole  Christ  was  present,  and  was  imparted  in  the 
sacred  ordinance,  and  yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  call  this,  in  the  language 
ordinarily  used  in  the  Boman  Church,  a  communication  of  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  Christ,  (c)  He  accordingly  maintained  fellowship  with  the  divines 
of  Zurich,  ((2)  even  when  Luther  had  once  more  renounced  it ;  and  as  he  was 
convinced  that  neither  Lr^ther's  nor  Calvin's  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  was 
an  insuperable  bar  to  a  saving  communion  with  Christ,  he  thought  he  might 
comply  with  the  suggestions  of  his  own  timidity  and  inclination,  and  allow 
both  of  them  to  continue  in  the  Church.  Hence,  when  Westphal  of  Ham- 
burg toiously  assailed  Calvin  with  the  assertion  that  the  real  incarnate  body 
of  Christ  was  present  in  the  bread,— -when  he  saw  the  noble  John  of  LoMhi^ 
who  believed  not  only  in  the  symbol  but  in  the  mystery  of  the  sacrament, 
with  his  foreign  congregation,  driven  from  England,  and  refused  an  asylum  in 
all  parts  of  Protestant  Germany  as  robbers,  poisoners,  and  martyrs  of  the 
devil, — and  when  Calvin  himself  solemnly  agreed  with  the  Confession  of  Augs- 

i)  UUmsrj  hiatoiy  in  WaXch^  BiU  Theol.  toL  IL  p.  697afli 

k)  a  HOdeLin^  cbx.  Predigt  IL  d.  Leicbe  Hn.  FL  M&rtyren  J.  Gh.  FrkU  1575. 4— a  JZ  Xd6«r, 
(Pr.  J.  Gerhardo)  de  Flacianiamo.  Jen.  1653.  A.  J,  R  RiUer^  FL  Leben  u.  Tod.  Frkt  o.  Lpa. 
(172&)  179S.  RA.jn:  Heimburg,  de  FL  niyr.  Jen.  1848.  Tufett&n,  FL  lUyr.  mil  BelL  v.  S.  So*- 
m2»  BrL  1844    R  JSchmid,  FL  Erbfi.  Btreit  hist  Ut  (Zeltach.  t  biat  Th.  1849.  H.  la.) 

a)  Corp.  J?^.  YoL  L  p.  1106.       h)  Ibid,  ^  1066b  106a  1070. 1077. 1084 

e)  JUd,  ToL  IIL  p.  514— yoL  IX  p.  4W.       d)  Ibid.  voL  V.  p.  8428. 
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burg  as  it  was  explained  by  its  own  anthor,  (e)  Melancthon  avoiaed  a  distanct 
declaration  of  his  sentiments  on  this  subject ;  (/)  and  it  was  not  until  the  doc- 
trine of  the  omnipresence  of  Christ^s  body  (ubiquity),  which  had  been  hastily 
mentioned  by  Luther,  was  proposed  as  the  only  saving  basis  of  the  Holy  Sap- 
per, and  made  by  Brentz  the  law  of  the  Church  in  Wtirtemberg,  (^)  that  ho 
expressed  his  disapprobation  that  such  novel  articles  in  such  provincial  Latin 
should  be  introduced  into  the  symbols  of  faith,  (h)  But  the  theological  school 
which  he  left  behind  him  thought  that  salvation  could  be  obtained  only  in  a 
Calvinistio  sacrament,  and  was  opposed  to  another  which  looked  upon  Cal- 
vinism as  only  a  bridge  to  Mohammedanism,  and  supposed  that  their  etenial 
salvation  might  be  eaten,  and  that  a  personal  violence  was  inflicted  upon  tho 
God-man  when  the  consecrated  bread  or  wine  was  accidentally  injured,  (i) 
Those  belonging  to  the  former  school  were  sufficiently  numerous  in  Electoral 
Saxony  to  form  a  powerful  party  in  the  court  under  the  direction  of  Peucer^ 
a  learned  physician  and  a  member  of  the  elector's  privy  council.  The  effects 
of  this  controversy  in  Lower  Saxony  and  in  the  Bh^iish  Palatinate  were  per- 
ceptible not  merely  in  the  theological  schism  which  it  produced  there,  but  in 
all  ecclesiastical  and  political  relations.  The  Elector  Augustus  avowed  lus 
faith  in  Luther's  sentiments,  even  when  he  knew  not  predsely  what  they 
were.  The  Philippists  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  preserve  the  sem- 
blance of  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  that  they  might  avoid  the  oomplainta  of  their 
opponents. .  Through  their  influence  the  elector  was  induced  to  bestow  legnl 
authority  upon  a  collection  of  Melancthon's  writings,  (h)  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  attained  a  guardian  power  over  Jena,  to  expel  the  zealots  Wigand  and 
Hesshusius  from  their  professorships  and  from  his  territories  (1573).  In  nn 
anonymous  pamphlet,  which  appeared  without  the  co-operation  but  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  Philippist  professors,  Melancthon*s  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  shown  to  be  the  only  true  one,  the  various  views  of  the 
Lutherans  were  opposed  as  papistic,  and  the  remarkable  prosperity  which 
was  visible  in  the  Reformed  churches  in  and  around  (rermany  was  pointed 
out  as  an  evidence  of  the  divine  favor  and  agreement  with  them,  (l)  The 
suspicions  of  the  elector  were  awakened  by  the  denunciations  of  the  princes 
on  account  of  this  book,  and  some  intercepted  letters  showed  that  the  object 
of  the  Philippists  was  to  draw  him  over  to  the  Calvinistic  Mth.  The  re- 
ward which  the  divines  received  for  this  proceeding,  was  the  banishment  or 
imprisonment  of  themselves  and  aU  who  favored  them  at  court  Prayers 
were  offered  up  in  all  the  Saxon  churches  for  the  extermination  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic heresy,  and  a  medal  was  struck  in  commemoration  of  this  triumph 
cf  Christ  over  human  reason  and  the  devil. 

«)  Hist  and  Lit  In  EbrarA,  Abendm.  voL  IL  p.  082«l 

/)  Corp.  Rif,  vol  VIIL  p.  8(».  toL  IX.  p.  874, 

g")  Gonfeeslo  et  doctr.  in  Dae.  Wirt  do  Ten  praoflentiA  corp.  J.  C.  (A.ota  pnbL  EMw  Wirt  ed. 
l^aff^  Tab.  1780. 4.  p.  884«.)    Brwn  de  pcnonall  oniono,  doaram  nator.  In  Cb.  1661. 4. 

K)  Corp.  R^.  vol  IX.  p.  1084.    Opinions  in  Fred.  III. :  Jadidam  do  a  Dom.  Heidelbi  156a 

<)  Gomp.  Heppe,  Protest  vol  IL  p.  886a.    Spiekm',  Job.  Moacnlaa.  (Zeltaob.  t  blat  Tb.  1S49.  H,  &) 

k)  Corpu  doctr.  PbiUppleam  s.  Misnicam.  Lpe.  1D60.  t  and  often. 

2)  Exegesis  penploua  et  fermo  Integra  controversiae  de  s.  coena.  Wltbont  plaee  or  year.  (Ed.  bj 
ihe  pabllsber  YOgelein  at  Leips.  1574.  witb  tbe  marks  of  a  Genevan  printer,  batoompoied  by  fbe  81- 
letl&ti  pbysldan  Joacbim  Curaeu$^  a  pnpfl  of  Helanetbon.)  Compi  Iltpp*  toL  IL  p.  408L  467aiL 
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§  861.    EfforU  at  Concord. 

Uotptnlani  Cone;  diaeon.  Tig;  1607.  Gen.  167S.  t    ITutterif  Cone,  conoom  YIt  1614  t  Lpa. 
169a  4.    AfUan,  Oeeoh.  d.  a  F.  Lpa.  1779.  2  voln 

The  Lutherans  were  now  victorions,  bat  it  was  no  very  difficult  thing  for 
their  opponents  to  recover  themselves.  In  the  form  of  the  Enoharist  which 
hod  been  forced  npon  the  chorches,  the  sentiments  of  Melancthon  were 
represented  as  identical  with  those  of  Luther,  (a)  and  the  spirit  of  Melanc- 
thon still  reigned  in  the  churches  of  other  countries.  The  shame  which 
many  felt  on  account  of  these  internal  dissensions,  was  increased  by  the 
reproach  of  the  Catholics.  But  the  only  way  by  which  the  dogmatic  spirit 
of  that  age  could  think  of  attaining  unanimity,  was  by  a  confession  of  faith 
constructed  on  the  most  scientific  principles,  and  deciding  by  the  highest 
authority  the  controversies  then  agitating  the  Church,  and  all  others  of  infe- 
rior importance.  Jacob  Andreae^  the  indefatigable  and  pliant  but  tenacious 
chancellor  of  Tubingen,  endeavored  to  obtain  the  honor  of  completing  the 
Reformation  by  composing  such  a  work.  In  the  accomplishment  of  his  pur- 
pose he  turned  his  attention  especially  to  the  princes  of  the  several  coun- 
tries. (&)  He  was,  however,  repelled  by  both  Lutherans  and  Philippists, 
until,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  latter,  the  Elector  Augustus  became  a  leader 
in  the  afifair.  After  various  assemblies  of  clergymen,  much  preparation  (c) 
ai^d  many  corrections,  a  number  of  distinguished  divines  were  convened 
from  the  established  churches  of  different  provinces  in  a  monastery  at  Berg. 
In  the  last  revision,  performed  entirely  by  Andreae,  with  the  assistance  of 
Selnecker  and  Chemnitz,  who  had  been  educated  under  Philippistio  influ- 
ences, every  thing  which  looked  like  Philippism  was  stricken  out.  (d)  In 
this  manner,  with  the  utmost  caution  and  fear  of  exaggeration,  the  Form  of 
Concord  was  completed  on  the  28th  of  May,  1577.  The  Scriptures  are  recog- 
nized in  it  as  the  only  rule  of  faith,  but  their  entire  agreement  with  Luther 
is  presupposed.  Not  only  should  the  gospel  be  preached  as  the  only  means 
of  salvation,  but  the  law  should  be  proclaimed  as  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  for 
the  discovery  of  sin,  and  for  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  believers.  It 
concedes  that  there  are  indifferent  things  (Adiaphora)  in  religion,  but  it  con- 
tends that  in  times  of  persecution  even  they  may  be  connected  with  impor- 
tant consequences.  An  appropriate  distinction  is  drawn  between  justification 
by  faith  alone  and  the  subsequent  gradual  sanctification.  (xood  works  are 
not  represented  as  indispensable  to  salvation,  but  as  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  true  faith.  All  co-operation  on  the  part  of  man  in  the  work  of 
moral  improvement  is  denied,  but  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  original  sin  is 
set  forth  after  a  rejection  of  the  offensive  errors  of  Flacius,  in  inmiediate 
sonneotion  with  that  of  the  universality  of  divine  grace,  with  no  attempt  to 

a)  Axtides  of  Torgaa :  Kan  Belc.  u.  Art  r.  h.  Abendm.  Witt  1574. 4. 

V)  Jo,  VaL  AndrsaSt  Fama  Andieana  refloreecens.  Arg.  1670. 13.  Le  Brett  <Io  J.  A.  Tlta  et  mls- 
«tonibas  pro  reformoDd*  Eoc  Lath.  Tnb.  1709.  4  J.  C.  G,  Johaiwen,  J.  A.  oonoordtot  Thatigk. 
(Zeitach.  £  blst  Th.  1863L  n.  8.) 

c)  Schwfibiach-fliEchflL  Ck)noordle.  (Acta  et  scr.  Eoo.  Wiirt  p.  SSIsbl)  Manlbr.  Formel,  Torgboliei 
Bach  (ed.  by  SmiUr,  HaL  1760.)    J.  B,  Baltkaaar,  Hist  d.  Torg.  &  Orelftw.  1741-4.  6th  pt 

d)  ChytraH  Epp.  IlannoT.  1614.  p.  417.  Toi^.  Bncb,  Seml&r^  p.  'tSu.-^O,  Queek,  do  Hart 
Cliomnltio.  Jen.  ISiS. 
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reconcile  their  apparent  inconMstency.  Oalvin's  Mdeons  doctrines  of  tho 
Eacharist  and  of  Pred^etination  are  condemned,  and  the  Lutheran  doetaine 
of  the  Lord^s  Snpper,  involving  the  omnipresence  of  Christ's  body  by  virtue 
of  a  mutual  communication  of  the  attributes  of  his  two  natures  from  the 
time  of  his  conception,  was  sustained.  A  general  synod  for  deciding  upon 
the  new  creed  had  been  promised,  but  it  was  now  looked  upon  as  dangerous^, 
and  was  finally  avoided.  The  Fohn  of  Concord  was  adopted  by  the  imperial 
Diet,  and  all  who  held  office  in  the  several  schoob  or  churches  under  it  were 
required  to  subscribe  it.  (e)  It  was,  however,  r^ected  by  Hesse,  Kasaau, 
Anhalt,  (/)  Pomerania,  Holstein,  (^)  Bremen,  j^uremberg,  Strasbourg,  and 
others,  on  the  ground  that  in  some  respects  it  was  too  rigid,  especially  when 
it  separated  two  much-beloved  heroes,  by  canonizing  the  one  and  making 
tho  very  name  of  the  other  offensive,  and  yet  many  pastors  despised  it  be- 
cause they  regarded  it  as  too  lenient  and  too  fluctuating  in  its  meaning.  (A) 
Its  original  object  was  therefore  never  completely  attained,  and  it  became  to 
the  Calvinists  and  the  Catholics  a  convenient  object  of  ridicule,  under  the 
title  of  the  Form  of  Discord.  Even  Julius,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  had  taken 
a  deep  interest  in  this  affair  through  Chemnitz,  whose  administration  was 
characterized  by  so  many  prelatical  tendencies,  and  through  his  own  treasu- 
rer. But  his  secular  and  his  religious  interests  were  not  quite  identical,  and 
he  felt  himself  painftilly  wounded  by  some  of  the  friends  of  the  Form  of 
Concord.  He  therefore  withdrew  from  the  support  of  that  Confession,  and 
neither  in  Helmstadt  nor  in  any  part  of  Brunswick  could  it  stand  by  its  own 
power,  (t)  But  besides  this  Form  of  Concord,  other  pieces  were  agreed  upon 
that  they  might  together  constitute  a  general  code  of  eodenastical  fidtii, 
viz. :  The  oDcumenical  symbols  of  the  ancient  Church,  the  original  unchanged 
Confession  of  Augsburg  together  with  the  Apology,  the  Articles  of  Smal- 
kald,  and  Luther's  Catechisms.  This  Book  of  Concord^  with  a  preface,  and 
subscribed  with  the  names  of  as  many  of  the  imperial  states  as  were  of  the 
same  mind,  was  sent  forth  in  the  German  language  ftovn  Dresden  on  June 
25, 1580,  and  ever  since  in  its  isolation  has  constituted  the  magna  ekarta  of 
German  Lutheranism. 

§  852.    Reaction  of  Saxon  Calvinism. 

BMcbr.  d.  caly.  Botte,  die  rich  In  Sscbieii  eingesehlichen.  Jena.  1591.  SammL  vormtochL  Naidirr. 
g.  B&cba.  Oesch.  Chemn.  1767flB.  toL  IY.  Y.    XUsHnff,  (before  $  847.) 

The  Philippists  in  Electoral  Saxony  were  neither  annihilated  nor  convinced 
that  they  were  wrong,  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  they  soon  ob- 
tained another  brief  victory  by  means  of  the  same  arbitrary  princely  power 
which  had  overthrown  them.  Christian  I,  (after  1586)  was  induced  by  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Elector  Palatine,  to  attempt  a  compromise  with  them. 

0)  Comp.  Johanntmt  d.  UnteiBcbr.  d.  GL  F.  In  Saohaea.  (Zeltscb.  f.  hist  Th.  1S47.  H.  1.) 
/)  Johaimam,  d.  ft«ie  Protestantism,  im  F&nt  Anbalt  (Zeltscb.  t  bist  Tb.  1S4&  H.  2.) 
g)  lUd,  Boblesw.  Hoist  Btellnng  z.  a  F.  im  16.  Jbb.  (Zeltscb.  t  bist  Tb.  185a  H.  4.) 
^)  K  g.  oompw  J,  Wigff€r9,  KGescb.  Mecklenb.  Farebim.  l&M.  p.  170bs. 
i)  E.L.T,  B&iiks,  d.  Univ.  Hebnst  HaL  188&  pw  ISsi    C  O,  K  LenU^  d.  a  F.  Im  Eenogt 
Brannscbv.  (Zeitscb.  t  bist  Tb.  134&  IL  8.) 
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His  ohBnoellor,  Nioholafl  Ordl,  who  then  directed  pnblio  affidrs  without  the 
oonnBel  of  the  nobles,  and  wished  to  be  called  neither  a  Lntheran  nor  a  Oal- 
Tinist,  managed  in  sach  a  way  as  gradnally  to  effect  a  nxdon  with  the  Re- 
fonned  Ohnrch.  All  controyenial  qnarrels  in  the  pulpit  were  forbidden,  the 
principal  offices  in  the  parishes  and  in  the  schools  were  filled  with  PhiHppiatB, 
exorcism  in  baptism  Was  abolished  in  spite  of  the  mnrmnrs  of  the  people,  so 
more  subscriptions  to  the  Book  of  Concord  were  obtained,  and  an  edition  of 
the  Bible  was  commenced  with  comments  in  the  tighit  of  Melancthon.  In 
the  midst  of  these  proceedings,  however,  the  jonng  prince  died  (1591),  and 
no  sooner  was  Dnke  Frederic  William  L,  the  guardian  of  his  snccessor,  es- 
tablished in  the  regency,  than  rigid  Lntheranism  was  again  restored.  Arti' 
el€»  of  Vrntationj  expressing  the  most  decided  oppodtion  to  Oalvinism  and 
the  doctrine  of  predestination,  were  proclaimed  (1592),  and  all  officers  in 
Ohnrch  and  state  were  required  to  adopt  them  under  oath,  (a)  A  spirit  of  re- 
venge induced  the  nobles  to  offer  their  swords  as  instruments  of  the  rage  of 
the  divines,  and  after  an  imprisonment  of  ten  years,  Orell  was  beheaded  for 
high  treason.  Q) 

§  858.    Spirit  and  JSesitlt  of  the  Doctrinal  Controversy. 

During  these  theological  controversies,  the  idea  became  generally  preva- 
lent that  the  principal  fruit  of  the  Reformation  was  a  clearly  defined  system 
of  doctrines,  for  the  purity  of  which  every  pastor  and  congregation  felt  respon- 
sible to  God.  Every  otiier  feeling  and  right  was  obliged  either  to  yield  to 
this,  or  to  identify  itself  with  it.  Undismayed  by  misfortunes,  and  hurling  his 
treatises,  sermons,  and  exconmmnications  against  his  enemies  at  home  and 
abroad,  Tileman  Eeahttsivs  was  seven  times  deposed  from  eminent  stations  in 
the  Ohurch,  and  exiled  from  his  country.  But  the  literal  senseibr  which  he 
2ealouaIy  contended  was  finally  turned  against  himself.  Wigand,  who  had 
been  his  companion  in  controversy  and  exconununioation  for  (Hirist's  sake, 
and  was  now  like  him,  and  by  his  assistance  a  Prussian  bishop,  denounced 
him  as  a  heretic,  and  overthrew  him  on  account  of  a  subtle  scholastic  formula. 
He,  however,  still  maintained  a  calm  and  dignified  consciousness  that  he  was 
struggling  in  the  service  of  his  Lord,  and  in  his  last  will  expressed  no  regret, 
except  that  he  had  not  punished  sinners  with  greater  severity,  and  had  not 
contended  against  factious  persons  with  an  intenser  zeal  (d.  1588).  (a)  Kep' 
ler  (d.  1681),  who,  while  listening  to  the  harmonies  of  the  universe,  investi- 
gated the  laws  of  the  planetary  motions  that  he  might  with  devout  joy  make 
known  to  others  the  miracles  of  divine  wisdom,  and  would  rather  starve  than 
apostatize  from  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  was  driven  from  the  Lord's  fold 
as  an  unsound  sheep,  because  he  would  not  subscribe  the  articles  in  which  the 
Oalvinists  were  condemned,  and  doubted  whether  the  body  of  Ohrist  was 
truly  omnipresent.    His  mother  also  died  in  fetters  under  Ihe  accusation  of 

a)  Ubil  SymbL  8  ed.  by  ffa$e,  ^  CXXYIIm.  SSTa 

b)  iSuffitf,  LelchMipi;  fl.  d.  oostodlrtan  il  MithAQpteten  Dr.  M.  Gr.  Lpe.  1001. 4^  Wb  eontroT. 
wiittogi  in  WaUsh  rol  It  p.  691— iRn^«IelrMS  d.  N.  Gr.  Boat  1T84.  4  Si  G,  Matte,  d.  B«deot 
d.  GrelTscfaen  ProoMsee,  a  arohlr.  Beilrr.  (Zeltach.  t  bIsL  Th.  184&  H.  2.)— Chr.  OnndeniUBf 
sa  Lelpdg  Klage  Pein  xl  Bekentdnia.  (aat jr.  Oedlcht)  16M.  4. 

a)  J.  O.  Leudi^<ad,  Hist  HeshnslaiuL  Qnedlinl).  17161  L 
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beiog  a  witch,  (h)  The  oppoeition  to  the  Form  of  Concord  gradually  disap- 
peared when  its  moat  decided  opponents  went  over  to  the  Reformed  Church, 
bnt  the  schism  between  the  two  chnrches  became  x>ormanent,  in  coBseqnence 
of  the  food  which  was  then  so  plentifully  supplied  to  the  religions  paasioDS 
of  the  people.  The  writings  of  Chemnitz  and  Hntter,  composed  in  the  spirit 
of  the  strictest  Lntheranism,  were  then  generally  esteemed,  and  supplied  tho 
place  formerly  occupied  by  the  theological  works  of  Melancthon.  (e)  Their 
ascendency  was  also  sustained  by  the  independent  aathorily  of  the  literatoie 
of  that  period.  John  Gerhard  (d.  at  Jena,  1687)  attained  the  dignify  of  a 
Protestant  ecdesiastioal  Father,  in  consequence  of  a  happy  oombination  of 
polemic  learning  and  quiet  devotion.  The  sphere  of  his  literary  and  officbl 
activity  was  very  extensive,  and  when  almost  every  thing  seemed  to  be  in 
ruins  around  him,  his  talents  wore  devoted  to  the  work  of  preserving  and  aa- 
thenticating  what  he  esteemed  useful  and  true,  (d)  But  the  youthfid  eneigies 
of  Protestantism  were  much  impaired  even  in  the  midst  of  its  victories  by  these 
controversies,  and  Melanothon^s  condemnation  as  a  heretic  was  felt  to  be  a  dark 
shadow  upon  the  original  principles  and  type  of  the  Heformation. 

IL  Calvinibic 

LdseMer,  (S  88S.)  J,  G.  WaIcK,  Uat  o.  theoL  Elnl.  in  d.  StrelUg.  sonderUch  Muaer  d.  lath.  K.  8 
•d.  Jen.  1788fls.  5  vola.  JTitppe,  (b«A>r«  $  ^7-)  IMisrU  cTAubiipii,  Spirit  of  the  Kef.  Cliarch,  HU 
celL  Writings  Kcw  Torlc.  1840.  p.  840eii] 

§  854.     German  Reformed  Church, 

After  the  violent  rejection  of  Philippism,  a  Grerman  Reformed  Church 
sprung  up  in  the  midst  of  the  established  churches  where  it  had  prevailed, 
by  the  side  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Switzerland.  Althou^  it  originidly 
did  not  expressly  adopt  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  never  received  the 
peculiar  stamp  of  Calvin's  character,  it  wore  a  Calvinistio  aspect,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  special  fellowship  with  Calvinistio  churches,  and  its  reception  of 
a  large  number  of  Calvinistic  reftigees,  through  whom  its  institutions  became 
based  upon  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  (a)  In  the  Palatinate^ 
where  tho  Reformation  received  its  original  character  also  from  the  influence 
of  Melancthon,  the  sovereignty  was  exercised  by  Frederic  Jlly  who  desired 
in  the  Eucharist  to  partake  of  nothing  but  an  entire  Christ,  with  all  his  bene- 
fits. After  the  disorders  excited  by  Heshusins'  effbrts  to  establish  Lutheran- 
ism,  he  deposed  every  clergyman  (Aug.  1560)  who  would  not  aooommodate 
his  views  to  those  of  Melancthon  (§  850.  nt.  h.)^  and  after  the  diet  of  princes 
at  Naumburg  he  still  adhered  to  the  amended  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and 

b)  J.v.  SrHUchtotrt,  Joh.  Keppler'b  Leben  o.  Wirken.  Btuttg.  1881.  Coznp.  Tkoludt,  Term. 
Bobrr.  vol  IL  p.  884flL    [Life  of  Keppler,  in  Lib.  of  Us.  Know.  Lond.  188&] 

c)  Hattenu  rediriyna,  by  X.  Rate,  7  ed.  Lpei  184&  p^  88bl 

d)  Meditationes  eacne,  160&  IS.  and  often.  Uebera.  v.  If.  A,  Schmidt^  BrL  (182T.)  1887.  Led 
Uv.  Jen.  1610-22. 9  ToIa.  4.  den.  ed.  CMta,  Tnb.l782B8.  20  vola.  4.  Methodna  atndU  th.  Jen.  1617.  ed. 
4 1654  Bchola  pletatia  d.  i.  chr.  Unterriohtong,  waa  vor  Unachen  z.  GottaeeL  bewegen  aollen.  Jeiu 
162&  6  ed.  NCLmb.  1668.  Confesalo  eatb.  Jen.  1688-T.  4  Tola.  4.  Frd  1679.  t  Dieppe  qoiboa  dogmm. 
CalTinlanor.  ezpendnntnr.  Jen.  168a  l.—R  J.  Fiteher,  Vita  J.  O.  Lpa.  1788w  Hiat  ee&  p.  XVIL  in 
viU  J.  O.  iUoatr.  Lpa^  17S7. 

a)  Heppe,  d.  Cbarakter  d.  deataeb.-BeC  E.  o.  d.  Yerh.  dr&  i.  Lnthertb.  v.  Galr.  (Stnl.  n.  Krit 

185a  n.  a) 
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introdnced  into  the  churches  the  simplicity  and  chilliness  of  Switzerland 
(1562).  By  his  anthority,  Ursinns  and  Olevianns  composed  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism^  which  was  soon  after  not  only  received  as  the  Creed  of  the  Gor- 
man Beformed  Ohnroh,  bnt  has  been  highly  esteemed  vx  many  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  devotional  spirit  of  this  Oonfession  gives  prominence  to  the  doc- 
trine of  divine  Predestination  only  so  far  as  it  seemed  needful  to  console  the 
Christian  with  the  certainty  of  redemption,  and  to  that  of  the  Encharist  only 
to  impart  an  assurance  of  communion  with  Christ,  (b)  At  the  reli^ous  con« 
ference  held  for  the  reconciliation  or  for  the  conversion  of  parties  at  MauU 
hrunn  (1564),  the  theology  of  Wtlrtemberg  was  found  to  be  in  striking  con- 
trast with  that  of  the  Palatinate,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  based 
upon  that  of  the  ubiquity  of  Ohrist^s  body  exhibited  sufficient  power  to  divide 
the  Church,  (c)  Under  Louis  YI.  (1676)  Lutheranism  was  established,  but 
after  his  death  (1588),  the  Calvinistic  tendency  became  predominant.  The 
latter  also  triumphed  in  the  midst  of  violent  popular  commotions  in  Bremen 
(1561-81),  although  the  cathedral  was  finally  opened  (1688)  to  the  Lutherans, 
who  could  not  be  entirely  exterminated  there,  (d)  In  Anhaltj  the  ecclesias- 
tical establishment  of  the  Palatinate  was  adopted  from  attachment  to  Melano- 
thon  (1596).  (e)  Under  a  similar  influence,  Nassau^  protesting  against  the 
monster  ubiquity  in  the  Form  of  Concord,  was  induced  to  adopt  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  (1582),  and  in  consequence  of  its  relation  to  the  house  of 
Orange,  it  was  brought  to  accept  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  which  prevailed 
in  the  Netherlands  (1586).  (/)  Maurice^  the  learned  Landgrave  of  Hesse- 
Caasel^  after  many  fruitless  efforts  to  reconcile  the  two  Churches,  compelled 
the  Lutheran  Church  to  adopt  such  improvements  (1605)  as  ultimately  brought 
tltem  into  the  Calvinistic  communion ;  but  in  Upper  Hesse  Lutheranism  still 
prevailed,  (g)  Notwithstanding  many  disturbances,  the  established  churches 
generally  followed  the  form  of  reformation  adopted  by  their  respective  princes, 
for  no  alternative  was  allowed  their  ministers  but  either  to  preach  the  doo- 
trines  embraced  by  the  civil  authorities,  or  to  leave  the  country.  John  Sigis- 
mund,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  once  gave  his  oath  to  his  father  that  he 
would  never  forsake  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  but  on  Christmas  1618,  h6  re« 
ceived  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  court  church  in  Berlin,  ac- 
cording to  the  Calvinistic  ritual.  In  the  confession  of  fJEuth  which  he  made 
(1614),  he  declares  that  in  professing  himself  of  the  Reformed  Evangelical 
Church,  he  acted  without  regard  to  the  authority  of  human  names,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  Scriptures,  that  lus  object  was  to 
«ast  away  all  remnants  of  papal  superstition,  (h)  and  that  in  Qod^B  cause  he 

I)  First  ImpreBsioii  In  Oermaa  and  Latin,  Heidelb.  1668.    memsyer,  CoL  Coofesa.  p.  LVII, 
890bbw— jS  9,  Alpm^  Geseh.  u.  Lit  d.  Held.  Oat  ErL  1800.    AugtuU  (411.)  p.  Msa. 

c)  (Uffiinns)  Frotoooll  d.  L  Acta  d.  6«spr.  ni  Maaibb  IIdl!>.  168&  4    Hppp^  G«fich.  d.  dt  Frot 
ToL  IL  p.  lltB, 

d)  Gerd^  Hlat  motvmn  tec  in  civ.  Bremensl  temp.  HardenberipH.  Grjn.  1TS8.    Jl  IT.  Duniae, 
Qefich.  d.  fk*.  Stadt  Br.  Brem.  184&  toL  IIL  p.  860bb. 

e)  Repetitlo  Anhaltlna.  1679.    NimMyer^  CoL  p^  61288.    Beckmanti,  Hist  d.  Flint  Anhalt 
Eerbat  ITlOn.  vol  VL  p.  ISlaa. 

f)  J.K  Steubing,  K  n.  BeC  Geseh.  d.  Onmlen-Nass.  Lande,  Hadano.  1801 
0)  Sbpj^  d.  EinfOhr.  d.  VerbeaBenmeBpvnkte  in  HeflBcn.  1604-10.  Caas.  1848.  ] 
A)  miMyw  ^  LZXVII,  6488a.                                                                                                                              i 
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wai  jot  bound  by  his  preTiow  ooyenant  Although  he  sought  to  indues 
otho/B  to  follow  Mrn^  divested  the  UniTenity  of  Frankfort  of  its  Lntbenm 
charaotor,  and  abolished  the  legal  anthorit j  of  the  Form  of  Concord,  he  only 
demanded  Ohristtan  toleration  from  his  own  oonntry ;  and  yet  so  great  was 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Lutheran  people  of  the  Marquiaato  and  <^  Proflna. 
that  however  beneficial  such  a  change  of  faith  may  have  been  to  his  foreign 
relations,  it  could  not  on  the  whole  have  been  recommended  on  the  score  of 
mere  expediency,  (t)  The  feelings  of  those  connected  with  the  Befoxmed 
party  were  mudi  more  decided^  and  those  Lutherans  who  went  over  to  it 
never  looked  upon  themselves  as  apostates,  inasmuch  as  they  atill  firmly  ad- 
hered to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  (of  1540).  Li  the  SeUgioos  Peace  no 
mention  had  been  made  of  the  Beformed  Church,  but  its  members  claimed 
the  privileges  of  those  professing  a  faith  kindred  with  that  of  the  AogBboiig 
Confession.  Accordingly,  in  the  negotiations  on  this  snl^feot  at  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg  (1576),  and  under  the  influence  of  the  evangelical  spirit  of  Fred- 
eric nL,  the  Lutherans  did  not  venture  in  the  presence  of  the  Ca&dio  inape- 
rial  party  to  repel  these  powerful  allies,  (k) 

§  855.     The  Netherlwndi. 

G.  Standi^  Hiat  der.  B4sibrniatie  de  NedeiUndeiL  Amst  (10<I8bb.)  1677.  4  toIil  4  En^  JJofML 
1720.  4  yoI&  French,  Abstnet  Amst  ITSOi  8  to1&  11  2>.  O^rdst,  H.  B«£  toL  UL  Tp^  m  Der^ 
mout,  Gesehledeiilflsan  der  Nederlaodsohe  berriMrmde  Kerk.  Breda.  1819-^.  4  Tola.— OnnqwndHiee 
do  Pblllppe  IL  Bor  lea  aihlres  dee  Paysbflo,  pubUte  par  Oaehardt  Par.  18434(1. 3  toIb.  f^b&i&r, 
RoToU  of  the  Netherlands.  New  York.  1847.  12.  T.  C  O^'nttan,  Hist  of  the  Netheii  Phllad. 
1881. 12.] 

The  Netherlands  were  inhabited  by  an  industrious  and  thriving  people, 
especially  Jealous  of  their  municipal  and  provincial  rights,  and  according  to 
the  most  ancient  laws  were  regarded  as  a  fief  of  the  empire.  But  in  conse- 
quence of  a  connection  by  marriage  between  the  house  of  Hapsburg  and  the 
royal  family  of  Spain,  it  became  subject  to  the  Spanish  crown.  Such  a 
people  were  sure  to  welcome  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  way 
had  long  been  prepared  for  their  promulgation.  TheT  first  stop  was  taken  bj 
the  general  diffusion  of  Luther^s  writings,  but  as  the  people  were  more  con- 
nected with  Switzerland  and  France,  the  Beformed  faith  made  the  greatest 
progress  among  them.  Here  in  his  patrimonial  dominions,  Oharla  V, 
evinced  the  strength  of  his  attach(nent  to  the  Ohurch,  by  a  complete  enforce* 
ment  of  the  edict  of  Worms.  Hundreds  died  in  prison  or  on  the  scaffold. 
When  the  emperor  had  become  &tigued  with  the  cares  of  sovereignty  and 
of  life,  his  son  Philip  11^  to  whom  he  surrendered  the  Netherlands,  and  to 
whom  all  civil  and  religious  liberty  was  equally  odious,  sent  thither  the  in- 
quisition for  the  extirpation  of  both.  The  heroes  of  the  nation  fell  beneath 
the  axe  of  the  executioner  or  the  knife  of  the  assassin.  After  enduring  in- 
credible hardships,  the  people,  with  their  swords  in  their  hands,  ventured  to 
demand  their  rights.   The  straggle  for  their  faith  was  in  some  respects  difibr- 

()  J>,B:  n&rinff,  bist  Naehr.  t.  d.  Anflmg.  d.  ev.  reC  K.  In  BraadenK  n.  Pvaaaeo.  HaL  ITTK. 
A,  Mmer,  (f  887.  nt  e.)  p.  82taL  X.  Hdwing^  Oeacb.  d.  PnoiB.  Staatu  Ln^a  ISSl  vol  I.  {i 
;0O78a. 

f )  iSKruM,  pf&lx.  KHlst  Cap.  &  p.  189bl 
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ent  from  the  oivil  war  in  which  they  contended  foi  their  ancient  rights,  but 
both  were  carried  on  under  the  skilful  direction  of  the  heroic  prince  of 
Orange.  The  ornaments  found  in  the  ancient  churches  were  entirely  de- 
stroyed. The  sey^  northern  provinces  in  which  Geiman  manners  and  an 
evangelical  faith  prevailed,  formed  (1579)  a  confederation  called  the  Union 
fif  Utrecht.  The  civil  and  religions  freedom  of  these  provinces  was  not, 
however,  acknowledged  by  Spain  nntil  it  became  so  completely  exhausted 
that  it  was  obliged  to  condnde  an  armistice  (1609). 

§  866.  Synod  of  Dort.    Mv,  13,  UlB-end  of  May,  1619. 

Acta  Synod!  nationalls  Dordrechti  hab.  Ltigd.  B.  1620.  t  Han.  1620. 4  Acta  et  acr.  aypodalia  Be- 
monstrantlnm.  Harder.  1690.  4.  BdleHi  Htet  Gona  DordracenI,  ed.  JfoAem,  Hxnb.  1724  Epp. 
pnostaat  et  erud.  Tbomm  eca  et  tbeoL  Amat  (1660. 1684)  1704 1  Lttterae  delec^ram  Haniaoor 
ad  Landgray.  mteae.  ed.  ab  K  H^ppe^  (Zeitseh.  £  bist  Tb.  1868.  H.  2.)— <^  B«omlbw>g^  Hiat  d.  Be- 
monstraaten.  Amst  1774  8  Tola.  a.  d.  HoU.  (v.  Cramer.)  Lemga  1781.  2  vola.  M,  Orafy  Beitrr.  z. 
Geecb.  d.  Byn.  v.  Dord.  Baa.  1S25l  [Artt  of  tbe  8yn.  of  D.  wltb  the  Hist  &&  by  tbe  Btates-Oon. 
tnm  tte  Let  by  i:  aooU,  Utlea.  1881. 12.    K.  ChaUiain,  Hlat  d.  Byn.  d.  Dordrecht  Par.  1641.  a] 

In  the  University  of  Leyden,  established  nnder  the  influence  of  the  Be- 
formation,  the  spirit  of  Zwingle  came  into  open  conflict  with  the  victorious 
spirit  of  Oalvin.  Arminius  (d.  1609)  having  become  perplexed  with  respect 
to  the  doctrine  of  nnconditional  predestination,  Gomartis  defended  it  against 
h\m.  (a)  Both  became  leaders  of  opposite  parties,  and  when  Arminios  at- 
tempted to  establish  an  ecclesiastical  peace  amoDg  those  congregations  which 
had  abandoned  the  papacy  on  the  basis  of  a  few  simple  articles  selected  from 
the  Scriptures,  and  regarded  as  essential  to  salvation,  the  effect  was  to  threat- 
en the  young  Church  and  republic  of  the  Netheriands  with  an  open  division. 
A  justificalion  of  thdr  creed,  called  the  JSemonstrance^  was  presented  (1610) 
by  the  party  of  Arminius  to  the  assembled  states  of  Holland  and  West  Fries- 
land,  (b)  But  as  most  of  the  ministerB  had  been  educated  at  Geneva,  Calvin- 
ism had  the  ascendency  among  the  clergy,  and  through  their  influence  among 
the  common  people,  to  whom  the  merits  of  the  controversy  were  unknown. 
But  the  venerable  OldenbameceJd  and  Hugo  Orotius,  who  as  a  humanist 
and  a  statesman  had  paid  some  attention  to  theology,  were  at  that  time 
political  leaders  in  the  republican  party,  and  were  the  protectors  of  the  Re-' 
momtranis.  (c)  This  was  sufficient  to  induce  Maurice^  Prince  of  Orange,  the 
Stadtholder  and  the  Gleneral  of  the  Republic,  then  striving  to  attain  the 
supreme  power,  to  form  a  connection  with  the  Oalvinists.  A  synod  was 
caUed  by  the  States-General  for  the  determination  of  the  controversy. 
Although  all  the  Reformed  churches  except  that  of  Anhalt  were  invited  to 
take  part  in  its  deliberations,  the  number  of  foreign  deputies  actuaQy  present 
was  very  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  members  fh>m  the  Kether- 
lands.    Even  before  the  synod  was  opened,  the  Prince  of  Orange  by  an  act 

a)  Arminii  Oppi  theoL  Tm  B.  1629. 4  and  often.  [Worka  of  J.  Arm.  ed.  by  i^  IfichoU,  Load.  9 
Tola.  &]  O.  Brandt,  Hist  Yitae  Armlnll,  ed.  MoahMk.  Bnuur.  172Sw  [iT.  Bangi,  Life  of  Armlnina. 
New  York.  1844  18.    Life  and  Woilca  of  A.  pabL  In  Aabom,  1858. 8  vola.  8] 

h)  In  Lat  In  the  Epp.  prMfit  et  erod.  Tlronun,  ed.  &  pw  145. 

e)  K  Lud^n,  Hugo  Qrotiofl  nacb  Schlcks.  u.  Bcbrr.  BrL  1805.  [M.De  Burigny,  life  of  H.  Oro- 
ttiMi  transL  from  Fr.  Lond.  1754  a] 
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of  exorbitant  power  expelled  all  who  belonged  to  the  repnblican  part^.  The 
membera  of  the  synod^  therefore,  conusting  of  thirty-dx  pastors,  twenty 
elders,  and  five  professors,  were  selected  with  some  degree  of  arbitrarines, 
and  it  was  obvious  that  the  fate  of  the  Bemonstrants  was  decided  npon  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  meeting.  Their  spiritual  leaders,  nnder  the  conduct 
of  Episcopins,  the  eloquent  and  inflexible  successor  of  Arminius,  {d)  were 
summoned  before  the  synod  merely  .as  accused  persons.  They  there  protest- 
ed against  an  unconditional  submission  of  themselves,  but  notwitfastaodiDg 
the  milder  views  of  the  foreign  deputies,  they  were  ^declared  by  a  miyority 
of  votes,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  word  of  God,  incapable  of  any  ecclesi- 
astical or  academic  functions  until  they  should  penitently  return  to  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  Ohurch.  In  most  of  the  provinces  of  the  Union,  those 
preachers  and  teachers  belonging  to  the  Bemonstrant  party  who  would  not 
immediately  resign  every  spiritual  office  were  expelled  from  the  coantrr. 
But  after  the  death  of  Maurice  (1626),  when  the  Bepublican  party  again 
obtained  the  ascendency,  the  Arminians  were  tolerated,  and  their  chnrchea 
became  numerous  and  flourishing  on  account  of  their  liberal  exegetical  litera- 
ture, (e)  The  Articles  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  were  confirmed  by  the  States- 
General,  and  although  they  received  legal  authority  in  no  foreign  countir 
but  France,  Calvinism  became  henceforth  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Be- 
formed  Church.  Calvin's  twofold  doctrine  of  predestination,  based  npon 
that  of  original  sin,  was  in  some  degree  modified  in  them,  and  all  who  pro- 
perly used  the  means  of  grace  were  told  that  they  need  have  no  doubt  of 
their  final  salvation.  (/)  But  even  the  tendency  which  proceeded  from 
Zwingle  and  Melancthon  was  fostered,  and  occupied  a  subordinate  podtion  in 
the  churches.  Its  most  important  original  record,  after  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism, is  the  creed  left  by  Bullinger,  and  adopted  through  the  influence  of 
the  Elector  Palatine  by  the  Swiss  Confederacy  under  the  name  of  the  Second 
Jlehetia  Confession  (1566).  According  to  it  the  promises  of  God  are  general 
for  all  believers,  (jgi) 


CHAP.  III.— PEOGBESS  OF  THE   BEFOBMATION  THROUGH 

EUBOPE. 

§  857.     United  Austrian  States,  until  1609. 

Baupach^  ev.  Oest  Hmb.  1782ss.  8  vo]&  4  Waldan,  Gesch.  d.  Prot  in  Oost  Anap.  1T8S.  S 
yola.-V.  Burii,  Hist  dIpL  de  stata  reL  ev.  in  nang.  &  L  1710.  t  (P.  Smb&r)  Hist  Eoo.  rdl  io 
Hang,  et  Transsylysnla,  ed.  Lampe^  Tnj.  172&  4  J.  Bibini,  Memor.  Aag.  Con£  in  Hong.  F«oa. 
178788.  2  Tola.  Die  viebtigBten  Scbicluale  d.  e?.  K.  Auga.  Bek.  in  Ung.  1680-1608.  Lpi.  1^ 
[Munyay)  Hist  eec.  ot.  A.  C  addictoram  in  Hang.  Halb.  ISSa  Corpus  Synodonun  Ang.  Coo£  in 
Hung.  ed.  j:  SUberinyi,  Pestb.  1848.  <?.  iTaiMr,  Hist  Eoe.  TnmsylTanictt.  Fit£  et  ^t  ^^ 
IS.— Pontoni  a  BraiUnberg,  Bok.  pia.  FrcC  1608.  t—Bueholbt,  (p.  858.)  Ranks,  Q.  d.  Zeitea 
Ferd.  L  u.  Max.  IL  in  &  Zoltscb.  yol  I.  p.  238. 

German  Protestantism  was  extensively  diffused  at  an  early  period  among 


d)  PKa  UmboroK  YiU  Eplso.  Amst  1701.    J.  Konynenhurg,  Landes  Sp.  Ibid.  1791. 4 

e)  Adr,  a  CatUrUmrgK,  BfbL  8crr.  Bemonstr.  Amst  ITSa    O.  &  J^ancke,  da  Hist  dognstoa 
Arminianonun.  KiL  1814    D.  d6  Bray,  Essai  snr  THist  do  P^liae  Anninienne.  Strisb^  1S8S.  4 

/)  ITierMyer,  Col  p.  69088. 

g)  Ed.  0,  P.  Fritztchet  Tor.  1889.  in  Niemtyer  p.  462aa. 
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the  higher  classes  in  Austria.  Ferdinand  /.,  during  the  last  years  of  his 
reign,  stood  aloof  from  the  strife  of  parties.  Maximilian  IL  (1564-76), 
whom  the  Protestants  regarded  as  a  secret  hdiever  in  their  principles,  and 
the  Bomans  as  an  apostate,  endeavored  to  reconcile  both  sides,  and  to  pro- 
mote a  general  reform  consistently  with  the  laws,  by  giving  to  the  knights 
and  to  the  princely  cities  the  privilege  of  forming  an  ecclesiastioal  system 
according  to  the  Confession  of  Angsbnrg.  Enngarian  students  who  studied 
at  Wittenberg  and  returned  to  their  native  coxmtry  imbued  with  Lutheran 
sentiments,  Waldenses,  Husntes,  and  Humanists,  were  all  instrumental  in 
carrying  tiie  principles  of  the  Reformation  in  every  direction.  The  most 
sanguinary  laws  were  insufficient  to  impede  the  progress  of  these  agencies. 
All  laws  were  silent  during  the  storm  which  followed  the  battle  of  Mohacs 
(1526).  No  greater  severity  agamst  the  Protestants  was  exercised  by  the 
house  of  Hapsburg  when  its  hold  upon  Hungary  was  so  precarious,  than  was 
indispensable  to  its  own  security;  and  wherever  the  Turks  held  sway,  a  form 
of  worship  in  which  no  images  were  used  might  be  extended  without  ob- 
struction. Ferdinand  L  conceded  to  a  few  magnates  and  towns  in  his  domiu- 
ioDS  the  eigoyment  of  a  free  religious  toleration,  which  was  still  further 
increased  under  Maximilian.  The  Reformed  churches  became  equally  numer- 
ous, and  soon  began  to  be  disturbed  by  controversies.  The  writiugs  of  Luther 
were  also  carried  into  Transylvania  by  some  merchants  of  Hermanstadt,  on 
their  return  from  the  fair  at  Leipsic  (1521).  After  enduring  many  persecu- 
tions, all  the  Saxon  churches  dedared  themselves  adherents  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  (1544),  the  Magyars  connected  themselves  with  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  the  Wallachians  continued  to  worship  according  to  the  Greek 
rituaL  During  the  civil  wars  which  took  place  in  Hungary  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  throne,  complete  religious  freedom  was  granted  to  Transylvania 
at  the  Diet  of  Claiuehburg  (1556).  In  an  election  of  a  king  of  Bohemia 
(1526),  Ferdinand  was  chosen  instead  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  principally  on 
account  of  the  fj&vor  which  he  showed  to  the  UtraquisU,  In  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Smalkaldio  war  the  Electors  of  Saxony  were  invested  with  the 
power  tp  command  the  army  fru*nished  by  the  Bohemian  states  in  any  way 
which  might  promote  the  common  cause.  These,  in  consequence  of  Luther^s 
success,  had  regained  their  former  spirit  and  power,  had  become  reconciled 
with  the  Bohemian  brethren,  and  now  combined  their  Hussite  sentiments 
partly  with  Lutheran  and  partly  with  Reformed  doctrines,  (a)  Rudolph  IL 
(after  1676)  permitted  evangelical  persons  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions  to  be 
oppressed,  freedom  of  opinion  was  confined  to  the  nobUity,  and  divine  wor- 
ship (after  1604)  was  entirely  suppressed  by  public  violence.  StepTim  Botr 
skaiy  Prince  of  Transylvania,  whose  power  was  considerable  on  account  of 
his  alliance  with  th%  Turks,  now  took  up  arms  for  the  establishment  of  po- 
litical and  religious  liberty.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  Feaee  of  Vienna 
(1606),  by  which  Hungary  and  Transylvania  were  allowed  freely  to  receive 
either  the  Augsburg  or  the  Helvetic  Confession,  (b)    In  the  latter  province 

—    -  -I  ■  ■  n 

o)  ConftBBlon  of  1586  A  1576  In  Lat  In  IfUmtyer^  GoL  p.  771.  819as.  With  many  original 
documents:  Die  andero  Apologia  der  Btflade  d.  K.  Bdfaoimb,  a.  d.  bshm.  8pr.  in  die  tentscbe  Ter- 
Mtzt  a.  1619. 4. 

h)  Paciflcatlo  Viennensls  la  Smber-Lampet  p.  825sa. 
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popery  had  been  entirely  renonnoed,  and  in  Hungary  a  mi^rity  of  the 
people  and  nearly  all  the  nobles  had  done  the  same.  While  the  members  of 
the  honse  of  Hapsbnrg  were  contending  with  one  another,  the  evangdioa] 
states  of  Austria,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  obtained  from  the  Ardidnl^Q 
Matthias  the  restoration  of  all  the  privileges  they  had  acquired  under  Maxi- 
milian. The  Bohemians  at  the  same  time  received  from  the  Emperor  Ru- 
dolph an  imperial  charter,  (e)  by  which  they  were  placed  on  the  same  ground 
with  the  Oatholics,  and  the  supreme  power  was  conceded  to  the  states  (1609) 

§  358.    SfMden. 

J,  Baa»t  Inventarlam  Eec  Saeo-Ootbor.  Llncopi  1G49L  4.  P.  S,  ThyteUM^  HaBdliogsr.  tfl 
BTM^gM  Befbrnution»-och  Kyrkvhistorla  uider  6iista£  L  Stockh.  18I1-&  2  toIa.  (Comp.  ZAtaeb.  t 
bist  Tb.  1846.  H.  2. 1847.  H.  i.)^B.  C  Rbmer^  de  Oust.  L  remm  sacr.  lustanratoreL  TnJ.  ad  BL. 
1840.  &«(^0r,  Gesch.  Schw.  (p.  246.  nt  I.)  1S94.  vol  IL-^SddnmHer^  Leb.  d.  drei  scbwed.  Beff  "Lot, 
Anderson,  Olnf  a  Lor.  Petonon.  Lab.  1788. 4— J.  TKeUuTy  Scbw.  n.  a  SteUmig  s.  fa.  BtohL  rater 
Job.,  Big.  and  Karl  IX.  Angsb.  1888.  t  2  vote.  [Vtrici^  B«v.  In  Bv.  on  aoooantof  the  diangeia 
Beliglon,  ftxnn  tbe  Frencb  by  J,  MitchO,  Lond.  1728.  &] 

Sweden  had  been  delivered  from  the  sanguinary  hands  of  the  Danes  by 
Oustatus  Vasa  (after  1521).  The  Beformation  was  preached  there  by  the 
brothers  Olaf  and  Latcrcnce  Peterson^  who  had  studied  at  Wittenberg*,  and 
were  so  constituted  by  nature  that  the  one  possessed  those  intellectual  quail- 
ties  in  which  the  other  was  deficient.  The  bishops,  who  held  in  their  hands 
the  principal  wealth  of  the  country,  were  connected  with  the  Danish  inter- 
est, and  the  new  government,  anxious  to  relieve  the  people  of  their  taxes 
and  to  pay  off  their  Hanseatic  mercenaries,  longed  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
property  of  the  Church.  A  public  discussion  was  held  nnder  the  royal  pro- 
tection at  XJpsala  (1526),  and  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  made 
by  the  Chancellor  Anderson,  The  king,  sustained  by  the  nobility  and  peas- 
antry, humbled  the  bishops  at  the  Diet  of  Westeras  (1527),  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  property  of  the  Church.  The  Reformation  was  introduced 
in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  Luther,  although  the  greater  portion  of  the 
people  for  a  long  time  received  >  only  its  external  form,  and  scarcely  nodeed 
the  change,  and  even  the  king  had  cause  to  deny  that  any  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  national  religion.  Those  bishops  who  acknowledged  the  new 
order  of  things  remained  members  of  the  diet  and  superintendents  of  the 
Church,  but  they  were  made  dependent  upon  the  royal  favor,  and  their  pow- 
ers were  circumscribed  by  the  authority  of  consistories.  A  reoonciliation 
with  Catholicism  was  sought  for  under  John  TIL  (after  1568),  whose  wife 
was  a  Polish  princess,  and  belonged  to  the  Catholic  Church ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  refusal  of  the  Romish  court  to  concede  the  demands  of  the 
king,  and  the  opposition  of  the  people  to  the  Catholic  ritual,  the  effort  proved 
unsuccessful,  (a)  Sigismundj  King  of  Poland  and  (after  1592)  of  Sweden, 
atoned  for  his  attempt  to  oppress  the  evangelical  Church  by  the  loss  of  the 
Swedish  crown,  which  was  won  (1599, 1604)  by  his  undo,  Chariea  IX^  the 
champion  of  Protestantism.    At  first  nothing  but  the  word  of  God  contained 


e)  A.  A.  b6htn.  Urk.  Qbera.  m.  Anm.  y.  Borctt^  Gori.  16081 

a)  Die  Joralteu  als  Yermittler  e.  prot  Kirebenagende.  Brl  Monatsofar.  1794.  lately  ed.  bf 
Jtdhr,  Kenst  1S8&. 
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in  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  acknowledged  as  the  creed  of  the  Church.  Bat 
finally  the  clergy,  that  they  might  meet  the  calmnnies  of  their  Oatholio  op- 
ponents, and  that  the  whole  Swedish  nation  might  have  but  one  God,  and 
might  worship  him  as  one  man,  proclaimed  their  adherence  to  the  Angsburg 
Confession  in  1598,  and  to  the  Form  of  Concord  in  1663,  (5)  and  a  law  was 
enacted  which  provided  that  all  who  should  apostatize  to  popery  should  be 
banished  from  the  country. 

§  859.    Denmark  toith  Nonoay  and  Iceland. 

PorUoppidan,  (p.  946.  nt.  a.)  vol  IL  p.  754>&  voL  IlL  MOnier,  Danske  Bat  Hlstorle.  EjSbcnb. 
2  TOk  JL  KGoBch.  r.  Dilo.  n.  Nor.  Lpz.  1884  toL  IIL  Stomm«r  ft»  den  Daoake  Klrkes  Bo£  TId. 
Odensa  1886. 4— iftU^rfa,  de  caoAto  propagstae  oeleriter  in  Dan.  ret  Hat  1817. 4 

The  whole  power  of  the  Danish  state  was  shared  between  the  bishops 
and  the  barons.  ChrUtiem  IL  was  elected  king  in  1518,  and  proved  to  be  a 
tyrant  under  the  tyranny  of  the  mother  of  his  paramour.  Under  him  the 
nobility  were  degraded,  the  people  were  exalted,  and  the  Beformation  was 
favored  that  he  might  obtain  the  mastery  of  the  bishops,  (a)  On  his  expul- 
sion by  the  united  power  of  the  barons  and  prelates,  his  uncle  Frederic  I,  of 
Holstein  (1528-88),  who  was  connected  by  marriage  with  the  house  of  Sax- 
ony, and  a  firm  friend  of  the  gospel,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  But  in  the 
stipulations  made  before  his  election,  he  pledged  himself  to  milbitain  the 
privileges  and  rights  of  the  bishops,  and  to  punish  those  who  preached 
against  the  God  of  heaven  and  the  holy  Father  by  fines  and  bodily  chastise- 
ments. The  Beformation  continued  still  to  spread  among  the  people  until 
the  king  obtained  a  law  at  the  Diet  of  Odeme  (1527),  by  which  Protestants 
and  Catholics  were  put  in  possession  of  equal  civil  privileges,  the  marriage 
of  priests  was  tolerated,  and  the  election  of  bishops  was  rendered  indepen- 
dent of  Bome.  The  bishops  protested  against  the  succession  of  his  oldest 
son,  with  whom  Luther  was  known  to  be  on  temis  of  intimacy.  ChrUtiem 
III.^  however,  succeeded  in  gaining  over  to  his  party  the  lay  members  of  the 
diet,  when  all  the  bishops  were  suddenly  attacked  on  the  20th  Aug.,  1536, 
and  their  freedom  was  obtained  only  by  the  renunciation  of  their  dignities. 
Eoennow^  Bishop  of  Boeskild,  alone  would  yield  nothing  to  the  ixgury  of  his 
Church,  and  died  the  death  of  a  martyr  in  prison  (1544).  At  a  diet  held  at 
Copenhagen  (Oct.,  1586),  from  which  the  clergy  were  entirely  excluded,  the 
political  privileges  of  the  Church  were  completely  destroyed,  and  its  posses- 
sions were  shared  by  the  king  and  the  nobles.  The  king  was  crowned  by 
JBugenAagen^  and  an  ecclesiastical  constitution  was  adppted  by  which  a  few 
titular  bishops  were  appointed,  and  the  Church  was  made  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  court,  {h)  The  Form  of  Concord  was  cast  into  the  flames  by 
Frederic  II.  (1581),  (e)  but  during  the  17th  century  it  possessed  great  au- 
thority among  the  people.    The  new  Church  was  established  without  oppo- 

b)  Sy.  K.  Zeltuig.  1S85.  N.  5«. 

a)  Dahlmann,  Qesch.  v.  Dftnnemark.  toL  IIL  pi  860sb. 

I)  Moh0tik€t  KrOnnng  Cbr.  n.  a^  G«mahlin  dnrob  Bag.  Stnla.  188S.  JflinUr,  Symbb.  ad  ID.  ?a- 
ganbagli  in  Daflla  eommoratlonem.  Halh.  1686i 

c)  J.Rab  JRaioleAt  da  7.  G.  nnm  in  Danla  dt  comboBta?  Wit  1716.  4  Gegen  a.  Zweiftl  dia 
Crknada:  GerdM^  H.  BeC  toL  IIL  praet 
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rition  in  Norway^  not,  howeyer,  nntU  the  ArchMabop  of  J^rontheim  liad  fled 
Mrith  all  the  eoolesiaBtical  treasures  (IWl),  In  Iceland  the  Episcopal  party 
were  destroyed  while  struggling  with  arms  in  their  hands  (1550). 

§  800.    Poland^  Lioonia^  and  KoorlaruL 

Adr,  SeQm,voUoU  (WmigitrtitC),  Bjftt  hist  efaroa.  EeeL  SUTonietninL  Ultn^  1691 4.  Jnis ct 
If  bertt  Dteridentiam  in  rtgno  FoL  Ber.  1707.  £  Bcblekaale  d.  poL  I>lMid.  Hmbw  1768w.  8  Tola  €. 
O, «.  FrUaey  Se£  0«8eb.  t.  Pohlen  o.  litth.  BxsL  ITSd.  8  Toto.  O.  W,  O,  Loehiur,  Fata  etntloiMS 
Ikmiltarmn  chr.  in  Pd.  qnM  ab  Eoo.  cath.  alienae  Aienmt»  luqae  ad  caotitmm  Bendom.  temp.  (Acta 
Boo.  JablonoTlaoaa.  Lpa  1888.  Th.  lY.  Fbc.  9.)  C.  F.  KraHnM,  Hlstor.  Sketch  of  the  Else,  Pio> 
greflB,  end  Decline  of  the  Be£  in  Poland.  Lond.  1888hl  8  rota.  8to.  hearbw  ▼.  Undan.  Lpo.  1841— £ 
L,  Tkteh^  korL  KHlst  Biga  il  L.  1767881 8  toIb.  J.  Lvkammotott  Geaeh.  d.  Be£  Klrchen  in  Ltth. 
Lpt.  1848-60. 8  Tola.  8.    [An  Aoooant  i£  livonla  and  the  Marian  Tea.  OnL  Lwd.  170L  &] 

Many  persons  expelled  from  rarions  conntries  on  account  of  their  religion, 
found  an  asylum  in  Poland  under  the  protection  of  particular  nobles. 
Churches  had  therefore  been  formM  which  were  composed  of  Bohemian 
brethren,  of  the  Beformed,  and  of  Lutherans.  After  some  warm  oontrover- 
sies  these  became  united  at  the  Synod  of  Seruhmir  (1^70)^  under  one  gene- 
ral confession,  whose  indefinite  articles  afforded  room  for  minor  diffi^renoes 
of  opinion,  (a)  As  the  power  of  the  waiwodes  was  almost  unlimited  in  theor 
respective  domains,  the  kings  and  bishops  had  very  little  power  to  inflict 
persecution.  By  these  inferior  governors  a  religious  peace  was  concluded 
during  the  interregnum  (Paas  Disndentium^  1578),  which  had  the  force  of  a 
law  of  the  empire  to  secure  equal  privileges  to  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
But  as  early  as  the  time  of  Siginnund  III.  (after  1587),  the  Catholic  party 
had  acquired  much  strength  by  means  of  the  inducements  which  the  king 
and  the  Church  could  present  to  the  higher  nobility,  while  many  of  the  Dis- 
sidents had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  general  confession  of  faith,  and  had 
renewed  the  former  controversies  in  the  body  to  which  tiiey  belonged. 
VladUlaus  IV,  sought  in  vain  to  effect  a  general  reconciliation,  or  at  least  a 
mutual  understanding  of  the  contending  parties,  by  means  of  a  religious  dis- 
cussion held  at  Thorn  (1644).  (&)— The  Grand  Master  of  Livonia  could  not 
refrain  from  following  the  example  of  Prussia,  although  the  archbishop 
arrayed  himself  in  defence  of  prescriptive  rights  and  the  ancient  Mth. 
Riga  decided  in  favor  of  the  Beformation  (1528),  and  oonscioua  of  its  inde- 
pendence as  an  imperial  city)  it  became  a  member  of  the  League  of  8mal- 
kald  (1688).  Nearly  all  the  population  had  embraced  the  cause  of  the 
Beformation  when  the  Grand  lifaster,  Conrad  Kettler^  assumed  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Koorland  and  Bemigallia  (1561).  That  portion  of  Livonia,  how- 
ever, which  was  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Dwina,  and  which  he 
could  not  defend  agdnst  the  power  of  Bussia,  was  ceded  to  Poland  on  con- 
dition that  it  should  be  permitted  to  profess  the  Augsburg  Confession. 


a)  Consensna  Sendoxnlrlensb  FicC  ad  T.  ITOL—Jahlonaki^  Hist  Ckma.  Sendom.  Ber.  I7SL  < 
()  Bcripta  ftdentSa  ad  CoIlo<i.  Thoruo.  Helmst  164&  4    Acta  Oonr.  Thor.  Yumt.  ISiOL  4. 
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Great  Bbitaik  and  Ireland. 

WUkiMi  Gone.  Brit  toI.  IIL  Be£  Ecc  Aoglie.  Lond.  1608.  t—G,  Burnet,  H.  of  tbo  BeC  of  the 
Ohiu«h  of  EngL  Lond.  (l«79aB.  S  rola.  t)  [New  York.  8  tad  4  to1&  a]  XL  OardweU^  Doeamentary 
Annals  of  the  BeC  Choroh  of  EngL  lS48-in&  OzC  1889.  8  Tola.  J.  Strype^  Eee.  Memorials  nnder 
Henry  YIII,  Edw.  and  Uaiy.  Loud.  1781. 8  Tola,  t  and  Annals  of  the  Be£  daring  the  reign  of  Q. 
Ellz.  Lond.  (170088.)  1786aa.  4  toIs.  t  K  Soamea^  H.  of  the  BeC  of  the  Choreh  of  EngL  Lond 
1886m.  4  Tola.  J,  «.  Oumpaeh,  Gesely  d.  Trennnng  d.  engL  K.  t.  Bom.  Darmst  1840.  Weber, 
(S 997.)  YoL  IL:  Der  eonstraet  ThelL  d.  BeC  n.  d.  pwit  Sectenblldang.  18B8.  [J»  £  Worgan, 
Bpeeolnm  EocL  Ang^eMiae,  or  BeC  in  EngL  Lond.  188a  Zmloh  Letteia,  ed.  by  £  BoHntont  Lond. 
184&  &  7.  FuOer,  Cbnroh  Hist  of  O.  B.  Lond.  1887. 8  vols.  &  a  MaUktnd^  The  BeC  in  EngL 
Lond.  1849.  a  AnT «  Chnrch  Hist  of  EngL  from  1600-1688.  Lond  1888.  5  vols.  &  T.  F.  Skart, 
Hist  of  the  Ohnroh  ef  EngL  till  168a  Lond.  184a  &]->Primoid]a  BeC  Hibsnieae.  {Oerdm,  lOseelL 
Oroning:  toL  TIL  P.  L)  JL  Mani,  H.  of  the  Chmeh  of  IreL  fttxn  the  BeC  to  the  BotoL  Lond 
1889.  AsaeaTloiity:  a>&Mi;  H.  oftheProt  BeCinEngLandIz«LLond.l88&8Tols.— />.  ITimim; 
Hist  of  Grant  Brit  {Stuart)  Edlnb.  Lond.  17548&  8  toIb.  A  Hist  of  EngL  {Tudor.)  Lond  1769.  3 
▼olSL  A  and  oAen.    lAngard,  Hist  of  EngL  till  1688.  Lond.  1848. 18  Tola.  11 

§  861.    Mtdblishment  qf  the  Anglican  Church, 

A  party  farorable  to  the  Beformation  had  been  prepared  in  England  by 
the  infloenee  of  Wydiffe,  and  it  was  now  reyived  by  the  circulation  of  the 
writingB  of  Lather.  An  English  translation  of  the  New  Testament  by  Fryth 
and  Tindal  was  printed  at  Antwerp  (1626),  and  went  like  a  Phoenix  firom  its 
ashes  aoroas  the  channeL  Bat  Henry  YIIL  defended  the  reli^^on  of  St  Tho- 
mas with  his  pen  and  his  sword,  Sabeeqaently,  however,  his  deadly  love  was 
fixed  npon  Anna  Boleyn,  and  he  entertained  donbts  of  the  lawAdness  of  his 
marriage  with  Oatharine  of  Aragon,  his  'brother's  widow.  Clement  VIL 
ooold  not  consent  to  annal  this  marriage  with  the  aont  of  the  emperor.  By 
the  advice  of  Oranmer  the  king  obtained  a  deoisron  of  a  body  of  learned  men, 
who  declared  that  the  marriage  of  a  brother's  widow  was  noU  and  void.  He 
then  married  Anna  and  fell  ander  the  papal  ban.  A  Parliament,  in  which 
servility  rather  than  a  love  of  reform  prevailed,  sondered  all  connection  ^be- 
tween England  and  the  pope,  and  the  king,  who  roled  in  God^s  stead  both 
in  Ohorch  and  state,  probably  according  to  his  lasts,  was  recognized  as  the 
sole  head  of  the  Ohnrdi  (after  1582).  An  immenae  property  belonging  to  the 
monasteries  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  a  still  greater  treasare 
<^  art  and  antiqaity  was  sqoandered.  Cranmer^  who  had  been  exalted  to  the 
ardiiepisoopal  see  of  Oanterbary  and  secretly  married  to  a  Qerman  lady,  now 
endeavored  to  involve  the  king  in  the  Befozmatiim,  even  contrary  to  the  royal 
wishes.  The  saperstition  of  the  times  was  exposed  in  the  most  ansparing 
manner.  Becket's  sepalchre  was  dishonored,  and  the  Holy  Bcriptares  were 
distribated  among  the  people.  The  venerable  l»sh<^,  John  Fishery  died  in 
defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  Ohorch,  and  the  Ohancellor  Thomas  More  was 
beheaded  pleading  for  snch  a  reformation  as  no  royal  or  popolar  violence 
ooold  effect,  and  clinging  fondly  to  his  ideal  of  a  Aitore  oonmionwealth,  in 
which  all  mi^t  have  room  to  labor  eqoaUy  for  the  common  weal  in  a  life  of 
hi^piness  conformed  to  natural  laws,  (a)  Bot  the  Oatholics  sometimes  re- 
minded the  king  of  his  celebrated  defence  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  law  of  1589,  in 


a)  De  opdmo  rdpnbL  statn  deqne  nora  Insnla  Utopia  ISia^ff.  TIL  Bndhart,  Thomat  Horoft 
NanLb.1889.    IT.  .T.  ITaMsr,  Sir  Thoa.  More.  Lond.  188a    [J.  MackUoth,  JJto  at  Sit  TbaaumM.  \ 

Lond.  19.]  ! 
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whicli  transnbstantiatioii,  oelibaoj,  mflases  for  the  dead,  and  anricukr  oonfes- 
Bion  had  heen  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  common  hangman,  (h)  The 
followers  of  Luther  and  of  the  pope  were  fireqnently  executed  on  the  same 
gibbet.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  regency  dnring  the  minority  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  (after  1547),  that  Gramner  was  able,  by  means  of  the  Parliament^ 
to  enter  thoroughly  upon  the  work  of  reform,  and  by  calling  Bacer  to  Cam< 
bridge,  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Glerman  divines.  Edward,  however,  died 
in  early  yonth  (1558),  and  Jfory,  the  daughter  of  Gatharine,  inherited  the 
crown.  She  had  been  educated  in  the  Catholic  Church,  had  endured  in  her 
youth  many  sacrifices  in  its  behalf^  and  now  became  animated  with  extreme 
enthusiasm  to  see  it  victorious.  With  hands  fttU  of  blood  and  violeooe  she 
now  gave  back  En^and  to  the  pope,  and  Cranmer  died  at  the  stake  far  more 
heroically  than  he  had  lived  (1556).  (e)  In  early  life  Mary  sunk  under  the 
weight  of  her  own  melancholy  and  the  hatred  of  her  people  (1558).  Elua- 
het^  the  daughter  of  Anna,  then  ascended  the  throne.  Her  birth  waa, 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  Bomish  Church,  illegitimate,  and  she  had 
been  educated  in  the  evangelical  faith  of  her  mother,  as  well  as  in  the  school 
of  misfortune.  During  the  long,  rigid,  and  prosperous  reign  (till  1603)  of  this 
virgin  queen,  the  Beformation  was  established  in  spite  of  internal  and  external 
enemies,  with  a  good  degree  of  circumspection  and  moderation.  But  even  she 
sometimes  found  occasion  for  the  axe  of  the  executioner  against  Anglo-Ro- 
man missionaries  and  assassins.  Many  Catholic  ceremonies  were  stiH  retained 
in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer.  A  confession  of  faith  was  formed  under 
Edward,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  89  Articles,  which  was  accepted  by  a 
convocation  of  the  clergy  at  London  (1562),  and  was  made  by  Pariisment  the 
rule  of  faith  for  all  the  clergy  (1571).  In  this  it  is  declared  that  the  Scrip- 
tures contain  every  thing  necessary  to  salvation,  that  justification  is  through 
faith  alcme,  but  that  works  acceptable  to  God  are  the  necessary  finit  of  this 
faith,  that  in  the  Lord's  Supper  there  is  a  communion  of  the  body  of  C9iri8t, 
which  is  spiritually  recdved  by  Mth,  and  predestination  is  apprehended  only 
as  it  is  a  source  of  consolation.  (<Q  Supreme  power  over  the  Church  is  vested 
in  the  English  crown,  but  it  is  limited  by  statutes.  Bishops  continued  to  be 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  oflScers,  and  the  first  barons  of  the  realm.  Whatever 
was  done  by  the  kings  of  Engluid  against  the  papacy  and  in  behalf  of  tlie 
Beformation,  was  enforced  also  as  the  law  to  Ireland.  But  the  Irish  obsti- 
nately resisted  every  effort  of  their  tyrannical  oppressors  to  compel  them  to 
embrace  the  new  faith.*  The  English,  however,  proved  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment that  as  a  conquered  territory  Ireland  belonged  to  them  as  Canaan  onoe 
belonged  to  the  Israelites.  The  free  and  conunon  territory  of  the  confeder- 
ated and  kindred  tribes  was  converted  into  royal  %s&^  and  when  the  principal 
ohie&  were  goaded  on  by  continual  oppressions  to  rise  in  rebellion,  their  lands 
were  g^ven  to  Englishmen,  until  the  native  inhabitants  were  almost  oom* 


h)  rOHM,  ToL  m.  pu  S48a. 

«)  8tiryp€^  Th.  Gr.  Lond.  (1094)  1711.  t  OUpin,  Tb.  Or.  Lond.  1784  BammL  mefkw.  Leba»- 
bMobir.a.d.brltBiogr.HaL17S4iiLToI.II.  JZ  j:  3tKM|  LUe  of  Cr.  Lond.  1681.  [Ltrei  of  Or.  bj 
a  W:  L&b<Ut  A  Mr§.  Lh  a  Ylnd.  of  Or.  by  Jbdd.} 

tf)  JITiMM^tfT,  OoL  p.  801a8L 
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pletdy  destitute  of  property.  The  entire  revenues  and  property  of  the  Church 
were  gradually  taken  possession  of  by  a  foreign  Protestant  hierarchy,  by  the 
side  of  which  the  Irish  were  obliged  to  sustain  their  own  bishops  and  pastors 
from  their  own  scanty  resources. 

§  862.     Origin  of  the  Puritans  and  Independents, 

{Brad^haw.)  The  Englkh  Paritanek  Lond.  160S.  Lftt :  Puritanlsmiu  angl.  FnX  16ia  D.  Keal,  H.  of 
the  Parltaoa.  Lond.  (ITSlaa.  4  vol&)  1T98-T.  1820. 5  vola  [With  notes  by  J,  O.  ChotUse.  New  York.  1844 
S  voU.  8.]  J.  B.  Martden,  Hist  of  the  early  Puritans  (tUl  1642.)  Lond.  1S90.  ifV.JI.  StoweU  A  D.  Wlktm, 
H.  of  the  Paritans  In  Engl  A  of  the  Pilg.  Fathers.  Lond.  1S26. 12.  R  Brpoki,  Lives  of  the  Pnritans. 
Lond.  1818. 8  Tola,  a]— JZoMfWon,  Apol.  pro  exnlibus  AngUs,  qui  Brownistae  appeUantnr.  Lngd.  1619. 
4  a  Waiter^  H.  of  Independenoy.  Lond.  (ISiasa)  1661.  8  vols.  4.  B.  i/on&ury,  Hist  Memorials, 
relating  to  the  Independents  or  CongregationallstSw  Lond.  1889.  8  toIsh  [Bogue  3b  Bennett,  Hist  of  the 
DlflBenter&  Lond.  1808-12. 4  vols,  a]— TfC  ChUbut,  die  Dissenters.  (Zeitsch.  t  hist  Th.  lS4a  H.  1.) 

A  party  consisting  principally  of  those  strict  Calvinists  who  had  suffered 
persecution  .under  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  now  had  returned  as  confessors,  took 
offence  at  the  dependence  of  the  Ohurch  upon  the  state,  at  the  high  preroga- 
tives of  the  bishops,  and  at  the  splendid  ritual  of  worship,  whose  indifferent 
forms  not  being  expressly  authorized  by  Scripture,  were  looked  upon  as  rem- 
nants of  Antichrist.  These  Puritans  demanded  a  Presbyterian  form  of 
Church  government,  a  simple  spiritual  form  of  worship,  and  a  strict  disci- 
pline. Elizabeth  endeavored  to  overcome  their  opposition,  but  this  was  found 
rather  to  increase  with  their  Sabbatical  festivals  on  Sunday,  and  their  Oalvin- 
istao  doctrine  of  predestination.  By  the  Act  qf  Uniformity  (1659)  all  JVbn- 
o(n^amiists  were  threatened  with  fines  and  imprisonment,  and  their  ministers 
with  depoffition  and  banishment.  But  those  ministers  who  had  resigned  theii 
congregations,  or  been  deposed,  established  new  congregations  in  connection 
with  PresbyterieB  (after  1572),  and  the  most  vigorous  portion  of  the  estab- 
lished Church  itself  exhibited  an  inclination  toward  Puritanism.  A  separa- 
tion ftom  a  church  which  was  regarded  as  a  persecutor  of  Christians  was  now 
effected  on  conscientious  principles  by  Bobert  Brown  (after  1580),  and  after 
his  return  by  John  JRoHnson  (after  1610),  who  preached  that  according  to 
apostolic  example  every  congregation  should  be  an  independent  church,  that 
every  man  was  justified  in  worshipping  God  according  to  his  own  conscience, 
and  that  ministers  were  dependent  only  on  their  congregations.  These  Inde- 
pendents,  when  they  were  compelled  to  leave  their  own  country  formed  con- 
gregations in  the  Netherlands  and  in  America,  but  they  were  still  firmly 
rooted  in  England,  where  the  Pnritans  under  continual  persecutions  became 
daily  more  violent  and  gldomy,  and  gradually  a  dangerous  and  poweifbl  party. 
In  their  morals  and  manners  they  were  eminently  pious,  they  looked  upon  aL 
earthly  pleasures  as  sinful,  their  own  fancies  were  regarded  as  divine  inspira- 
tions, and  they  thought  that  the  state  itself  should  be  subject  to  their  demo 
oratic  hierarchy. 
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868.    Seotland, 

J,  Knoa^  H.  of  the  BeC  of  BootL  (till  156T.)  Lend.  16M.  £  h  often.  D.  Oaldervwxt,  U.  of  the 
Kirk  of  Be.  Lond.  167&  t  Edlnb.  1849.  7  Tolfl.  GO.  atuart,  H.  of  the  Be£  !n  Sei  Lond.  178a  O.  Qfot, 
H.  of  the  Oinreh  of  6a  from  the  Bef  Edinb.  1815. 8  yola.  K.  H.  Baek^  d.  K.  t.  Sch.  Heidlb.  1844. 
2  Abtb.  jr.  O. «.  i^tKOri^  Oeech.  d.  BeC  in  Sch.  BrL  1847-9. 2  Tok  [X  SUitner,  EecL  Hbt  of  Sc 
Lond.  1818.  8  voIflL  a  Aneleeta  Sootia,  lUastr.  the  dyll,  eocL  4e  lit  H.  of  Sc  Ed.  1884-7.  9  vote.  S. 
W,  M,  IMheHnffton,  H.  of  the  GhoKh  of  Sei  tiU  1848. 4  ed.  Edinb^  1608L  a  8  ed.  New  York.  1844.  a] 
—BoUrUon,  H.  of  Se.  Edlnb.  1750.  S  Tolai  4.  db  often.  [New  York.  1886.  a  P.  F,  Toiler,  H.  cf  Sc 
Lond.  1842-44  9  vols,  a  &  1846. 7  Tola,  a    Sir  W.  Scott,  H.  of  8a  new  ed.  Lond.  1887.  3  yoU.  18.] 

The  first  martyr  for  the  lUformatioa  in  Scotland  (1528)  was  P<Unek 
HamilUm^  a  youth  belooging  to  the  royal  family,  bnt  favorable  to  the  Befbr- 
mation  in  consequence  of  his  studies  in  Germany.  Cardinal  Beatoun  continned 
to  bam  persons  at  the  stake  nntil  a  martyr  predicted  from  the  midst  of  the 
flames  his  own  violent  death  (1546).  Such  martyrdoms  were  the  most  im- 
pressive kind  of  preaching  for  a  mde  and  sensnons,  bnt  tme-hearted  people. 
Under  the  nnsettled  regency  which  bore  sway  daring  the  minority  of  Qaeen 
Mary  Stua/rt  the  reform  party  had  opportunity  to  gain  strength.  The  leader 
and  the  impetnons  bnt  eloquent  preacher  of  this  party  was  John  Knox 
(d.  15T2),  whose  vigor  had  been  acquired  amid  the  flames  of  persecution  and 
the  toils  of  the  galleys,  and  who  had  learned  to  despise  the  terrors  as  well  as 
the  pleasures  of  the  world,  (a)  After  the  marriage  of  Mary  with  the  Dau- 
phin of  France  the  regency  attempted,  with  the  aid  of  French  troops  to  over- 
throw the  Beformation,  and  to  enforce  the  hereditary  claims  of  the  queen 
upon  the  English  crown.  The  Beformed  party  then  collected  together  and 
formed  themselves  into  a  Congregation  of  Christ  at  Edinburgh  (1657),  and 
with  Elizabeth's  assistance  obtidned  an  act  of  Parliament  (1560)  by  whiofa  the 
people  received  a  Calvinistic  Reformation,  (5)  and  the  nobles  the  greater  part 
of  the  property  of  the  Church.  But  in  the  season  of  its  triumph  Protestant- 
ism sought  to  persecute  its  enemies ;  it  sometimes  cost  a  person  his  property, 
and  even  his  life,  to  attend  a  mass,  and  a  pious  vandalism  wreaked  its  ftary 
upon  the  monuments  of  the  Church.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  Jtfary 
returned  to  her  own  hereditaiy  dominions  (1561).  The  frivolous  manners  of 
this  beautiftil  queen's  court  were  an  abomination  to  the  stern  Calvii^sta,  and 
Knox  went  to  meet  her  as  the  ancient  prophet  did  the  idolatrous  queen,  and 
remained  unmoved  by  her  tears.  Finally  she  awoke  the  flames  of  civil  war, 
not  so  much  by  her  secret  machinations  against  the  Beformation  as  by  her 
criminal  passions.  Failiug  to  accomplish  her  purposes  by  such  means  she 
now  cast  herself  into  the  fatal  arms  of  Elizabeth,  (c)  The  crown  was  placed 
upon  the  head  of  her  son,  Jama  VL  (1567),  the  leaders  of  the  Beformation 
were  made  regents  during  his  minority,  and  a  Presbyterian  form  of  ecclesias- 
tical government  was  every  where  adopted  (1592). 

a)  SmelorUm,  Yita  Kn.  Edlnb.  1579. 4.  7%.  McOris,  Life  of  J.  En.  EdlnU  1811. 9  Tob.  A  often. 
[GlndnnatL  (in  Galy.  Lib.  vol  IIL)  1888.  a]  Im  Ann.  y.  nanek^  Gott  1817.  O,  W$bsr^  J.  Kn.  n. 
d.  8chott  K.  (Stad.  n.  Erit  184a  H.  4.) 

b)  ConC  Bootieana  L  in  Niemtiy«r  p.  Lla.  840h.  A  lixst  Book  of  DiadpUne. 

e)  ¥,  V.  RauTMr,  Ellrabeth  n.  Maria  Btnart  Lp&  188a  [A  G.  SeU^  Lift  of  Mary,  Qnaen  of 
Scots.  Lond.  1840. 8  ed.  a  P.  F.  TifO&r,  Inquiry  into  the  Eyidence,  dea  Lond.  1790. 9  ^la.  WkUU' 
ker'i  Yind.  Ai  Miaa  B&ng^r'e  Life.] 
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§  864.  Great  Britain  under  the  Stuarts, 

Buthwortht  Hift  CoUectiona.  1618-41  Lond.  1788.  6  Totoi  Ifarrti,  H.  of  James  I.  Lond.  1T64  4 
and  H.  of  Cbarlea  L  Lond.  179a  4  Ouiaot^  R  de  lartvoL  d'Angletem.  [Hist  of  the  Eng.  Ser.  of 
1640,  fiom  the  Fr.  of  Qalxot  Lond.  184&  &]  Par.  1824  8  ed.  1841.  S  rola.  A  Ck>IIection  des  Mdmoirea 
relatUk  i  la  S^t.  Par.  1828w  8  Tola.  Mdcavlay,  H.  of  Ens^  toL  L  cap.  1.  [J.  E.  Jmm^  Conrt  of  Engl 
ander  the  Stoarta.  Lond.  1814  4  vola.  &  12.  Vattghan^  H.  of  EngL  nnder  the  Stnarta  ^  Common- 
wealth. 1608-84  Lond.  1840. 8  yoI&] 

Mary's  son  was  also  Elizabeth's  heir,  James  I.  of  England.  Utterly  disap- 
pointing the  hopes  he  had  raised  among  the  Presbyterians,  he  appointed  bish- 
ops as  the  instrnments  of  an  arbitrary  monarchy  in  Scotland,  was  increasingly 
bitter  even  to  the  last  toward  the  mde  strictness  of  the  Puritans,  bnt  was  mild 
in  his  opposition  to  the  Oatholics,  in  proportion  as  they  swore  that  the  pope 
had  no  power  to  depose  princes,  nor  absolve  subjects  from  their  aUegianoe. 
The  discovery  of  a  plot  formed  by  some  Oatholics  for  blowing  np  the  Parlia- 
ment (1605),  filled  the  people  with  consternation  and  hatred.  Charles  I.  in- 
herited his  father's  inclinations  and  aversions.  The  opposition  of  the  Puritans 
which  had  already  been  increased  by  persecution,  and  been  directed  to  the 
inferior  regard  shown  in  the  Old  Testament  to  worldly  monarchy,  was  aroused 
to  the  highest  extreme  by  prelatical  sermons  upon  the  superiority  of  a  mon- 
arch to  all  laws,  and  upon  the  duty  of  unconditional  submission  to  his  au- 
thority. The  king  made  an  effort  to  govern  without  his  Parliament,  married 
a  Oatholic  princess,  who  imagined  herself  a  modem  Esther,  and  gave  to  the 
Scottish  Ohurch  a  liturgy  which  the  people  abhorred  as  they  would  have  done 
a  service  to  Baal.  The  Scots  now  formed  a  league  in  behalf  of  the  true  re- 
ligion and  the  fireedom  of  the  kingdom  (Oovenant,  1688).  The  king  was 
obliged  to  convene  the  Parliament  (1640)  to  obtain  money  for  the  war  against 
them,  but  the  representatives  of  an  enraged  people,  exasperated  by  still  far- 
ther thoughtless  opposition,  impeached  the  royal  counsellors,  entered  into  the 
Solemn  League  of  the  Soots,  and  when  threatened  by  the  king  raised  an 
army,  which,  in  spite  of  many  defeats,  soon  becaipe  irresistible  in  consequence 
of  its  religious  enthusiasm  and  moral  discipline.  The  Irish  Oatholics,  relying 
upon  the  reputed  inclinations  of  the  king,  made  preparations  for  a  general  mas- 
sacre of  the  Protestants  among  them  (1641).  The  Puritans,  with  their  Old 
Testament  style  of  preaching,  maintained  their  ascendency  in  Parliament, 
while  the  Independents  were  most  numerous  in  the  aSmy,  but  both  were 
agreed  in  thdr  opposition  to  all  papal  abominations,  and  in  their  derivation 
of  all  power  ihxm  Gk>d  and  his  people.  A  select  number  of  pious  and  intel- 
ligent deigymen  were  assembled  by  the  Parliament  to  consult  with  a  smaller 
number  fh>m  its  own  body  with  respect  to  a  new  ecclesiastical  organization. 
This  Westmimter  Synod  (1648-49)  in  connection  with  a  few  commissioners 
from  the  Scottish  Ohurch,  after  long  debates  between  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents, and  those  who  would  have  the  Ohurch  governed  by  the  civil  pow- 
ers (Erastians),  finally  adopted  a  Puritanic  order  of  worship,  a  Presbyterian 
form  of  Ohurch  government,  and  a  Oalvinistic  Oonfession  of  Faith  with  two 
Catechisms.  The  seats  of  the  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords  had  been  va- 
cated, and  their  office  was  now  abolished,  the  revenues  of  the  Church  prop- 
erty were  consumed  in  these  difficult  times,  principally  for  political  purposes, 
vid  with  a  few  alterations  in  &vor  of  the  civil  powers  the  acts  of  the  Synod 
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were  prodaimed  afl  laws.  Only  in  the  Scottish  Church,  Loweyer,  have  th< 
Westminster  Standards  been  thoroughly  received,  for  in  England  their  enforce- 
ment was  opposed  by  the  growing  ascendency  of  the  army,  (a)  Archbishop 
Laud,  who  had  reftised  all  connection  with  the  pope  as  long  as  Rome  re- 
mained as  it  was,  bat  who  had  been  unable  to  recognize  him  as  Antichrist, 
now  ascended  the  scaffold  (1645),  and  was  soon  followed  by  his  aoyereign, 
with  a  fortitude  and  divine  resignation  which  has  since  given  him  the  name 
of  a  martyr  king  (Jan.  80, 1649).  OromtoeU,  an  Independent,  though  as  a 
ruler  fSnvorable  to  a  Presbyterian  constitution,  in  the  mean  time  obtained  the 
mastery  of  the  revolution  which  had  borne  him  into  power,  and  gradually 
advanced  from  the  fanaticism  of  faith  and  freedom  to  the  cunning  selfishness 
of  a  tyrant,  (h) 

Fbanoe. 

L  (Semnns)  Ctemtr.  do  stafca  rsL  et  rdp.  In  regno  0«L  Gen.  1570-80. 5  Tob.  (BiBa)  H.  aee.  des 
6gl.  rd£  1521-68.  Antv.  15Sa  8  Tola.  Beynier  ds  la  PUMehet  H.  de  Ttetat  de  France,  sous  Frui^  IL 
pnVl.  p.  Mennechet^  Par.  1886.  2  vols.  DavUa^  H.  delle  guezre  dr.  dl  Franda.  1659-98w  Yen.  1690l  4. 
JlB  often.  {Senoiat)  H.  de  Tddlt  de  Nantea  Delft.  1606a.  6  vob.  4.  2>0  Thou  (p.  858).— Becnefl  do 
Lettres  missives  do  Henri  lY.,  pnblle  par  Betg»  d«  Zitrty^  toL  I.  (1568-64.)  Par.  184a.  [<7.  P.  R. 
Jamett  Life  of  Henry  lY.  Lond.  1847. 8  toI&  6.  Lard  MaAon,  Life  of  Lools  Fr.  of  Conda»  Nev 
York.  1348. 12.  Anon»  Life  of  Loals  of  Bourbon,  Pr.  of  Conde,  ftom  the  French.  Lond.  169&  2  vol*. 
8.  Maimbourfft  H.  of  the  Leagne,  from  the  Fr.  bj  Dryden^  Lond.  1684  8.  Banke^  GItII  irars  and 
Monarchy  In  France  In  the  16fh  h  17th  oontt  Lond.  1852.  2  to1&  8.  Jfl  OatMnau^  Mem.  of  Fna- 
cls  IL  &  Charles  IX.  from  the  Fr.  Lond.  1724.  C  B,  ds  Bouille,  A.  dee  Does  de  Gniae,  Par.  1343.  t 
yola,  8.    Blackwood's  Mag.  Apr.  1850.  (Eclec.  Mag.  Dec  1850.)  ] 

II.  Lacretdle,  H.  do  France,  pendant  lea  gaerrea  de  rcl.  Par.  181588.  4  vols.  A.  L.  Herrmann^ 
Fr.  Bel.  n.  B&Tgerkriege  im  16  Jahrh.  Lp&  1828.  Browning^  H.  of  the  Hngaenots.  Lond.  1829.  S  toK 
Cap^^lgu6^  H.  de  la  B6C  de  la  llgne  et  da  regno  de  Henri  lY.  Par.  18840.  6  yoIs.  L.  Bank€,  tnaax, 
Qeach.  Im  16.  n.  17.  Jhh.  Stnttg.  1852.  vol  L  {Mrs,  MarO^  H.  of  the  Prot.  Bet  in  France,  Philad. 
1851.  2  vols.  12.  S.  SmedUy,  H.  of  the  Bef.  in  France,  New  York.  8  vols.  12.  Ch.  WeU*.  H.  of  the 
Prot  Be£  in  France.  Lond.  1854.  2  vols.  12.  ft  with  an  Append,  hj  IT.  W.  Bltrbert,  New  York.  IS&l 
2  Tola.  12.    G,  d6  Fdtce,  H.  of  the  Protestants  of  France,  lh>m  the  Fr.  Lend.  1858. 2  Tob.  a] 

§  805.  '  N^ight  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  sects  in  the  Soathem  proYinoes,  a  liberal  adminis- 
tration of  eodesiastical  laws,  and  an  extensive  onltiYation  of  polite  literatture, 
had  prepared  the  way  for  the  entrance  of  Protestantism  into  France.  The 
hearts  of  the  first  conYcrts  to  it  were  gained  by  Lather's  writings,  bnt  the  first 
churches  in  France  were  established  by  her  own  sons,  Oalvin  and  Beza.  The 
^appropriate  business  of  the  Sorbonne  was  not  neglected,  and  Luther's  seditions 
writings  were  condemned  in  due  season,  (a)  Frauds  L  sometimes  thought 
of  effecting  a  peaceable  reformation,  and  cYcn  inYited  Melanothon  to  oome 
to  him  for  that  purpose.    Bnt  the  policy  of  the  French  court  at  that  period 

■  —  — -  I  _  I  -  --■ 

a)  Poritanomm  Lihri  Symh.  ed.  Nlemeyer.  Lpa.  1840.  Saet.  (p.  424)  vol  IL  p.  61a  X.O.vl. 
RtkdU^,  d.  Westminater  Syn.  (Zeitaeh.  t  hist  Th.  186a  H.  2.)  [  IT.  J£  HeOiorington^  Hlat  of  the 
Westm.  Aaaom.  New  York.  184a  12.] 

h)  diver  Cromwdl?9  Life,  Letters  &  Speechea,  \>j  T.  CarlyU^  Lond.  1845w  2  Tola.  {J,  ff.  3£, 
ITAubigfU,  The  Protector,  a  Yindication,  New  York.  184&  12.  JlarrU,  Life  of  O.  a  Lond.  1702.  a 
J.  T.  ffeadUy,  Life  of  O.  0.  New  York.  1848.  32.]— ri22effMiii»,  Geaob.  Gromw.  A.  d.  Fr.  v.  Berlj. 
Lpa.  1880. 

a)  Determln.  Theol  Fao.  Paris,  super  doctr.  Lntb.  d.  15.  Apr.  1521.  [Oerdei^  H.  Bef.  Monnmm 
pi  10m  ]    MeUineth.  ApoL  adr.  Aiiloa  Paris  theologaatrOT.  deer.  Yit  1521. 
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indnoed  it  to  &yor  the  Protestants  in  Germany,  and  to  bnm  them,  especially 
the  "Waldenses,  in  great  numbers  (1545)  in  France.  (5)  Besides,  although 
Helancthon  freely  consented  to  the  Idng^s  proposal,  Luther  was  suspicions  of 
it,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  reformation  in  which  the  spirit  of 
Erasmus,  and  not  a  love  of  the  gospel  prevmled.  (e)  The  French  court  was 
also  influenced,  not  merely  by  its  zeal  for  religion,  but  by  its  political  fears 
and  hatred  of  a  sect  which  denounced  as  capital  offences  crimes  unblushingly 
practised  in  the  royal  palace.  But  in  spite  of  persecutions,  sometimes  proba- 
bly produced  by  enthusiastic  yiolations  of  Catholic  feelings,  the  Huguenots 
increased,  especially  in  the  south,  and  united  themselves  together  at  a  Gene- 
ral Synod  in  Paris  (1559).  The  Oonfession  of  Faith  which  they  there  adopted 
was  Oalvinistic,  and  their  ecclesiastical  constitution  was  representative,  com- 
bining independent  congregations  and  a  united  general  Ohurch.  (d)  Many  of 
the  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  the  Bourbons,  with  the  title  of  King  of  Navarre, 
and  the  noble  Ohatillons,  ranged  themselves  at  the  head  of  this  party,  and  its 
political  power  became  formidable.  During  the  reigns  of  two  successive 
kings,  whose  intellectual  inferiority  rendered  a  regency  always  indispensable 
(after  1559),  their  mother,  Catharine  de  Medici^  held  the  actual  reins  of  au- 
thority, while  the  Dukes  of  Guise  supported  by  the  Catholics,  and  the  princes 
of  Bourbon  by  the  Huguenots,  contended  for  the  regency.  In  the  strife  of 
these  leaders  the  queen-mother  found  the  necessary  condition  of  her  supre- 
macy. At  the  religious  conference  of  Poissy  (1561),  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  court,  Beza  succeeded  in  truly  and  brilliantly  defending  the  new 
faith  against  the  whole  prelatic  strength  of  France,  {e)  In  the  edict  of  Janu- 
ary (1662)  the  Huguenots  obtained  the  right  to  hold  public  worship  any  where 
except  in  the  principal  cities.  (/)  But  this  privilege  was  regarded  as  an 
abomination  by  the  city  of  Paris  and  the  Catholic  population  generally,  and 
was  derided  with  sanguinary  violence  by  the  Duke  of  Guise.  During  the 
same  year,  therefore,  hostilities  were  commenced  with  all  the  aggravations  of 
a  civil  and  religious  war,  and  were  three  times  renewed  after  as  many  treaties 
of  peace.  The  Catholic  governmental  party  were  assisted  by  Spanish  and  papal 
troops,  and  the  Beformed  by  English  gold  and  German  blood,  {g)  Finally,  at 
the  peace  of  St,  Germain  (1670)  the  Huguenots  were  guaranteed  the  posses- 
sion of  fi*eedom  of  conscience,  a  degree  of  publicity  in  religious  worship,  equal 
political  privileges,  and  a  few  fortified  towns  as  securities  for  the  future.  In 
token  of  a  oomplete  reconciliation  the  king^s  sister  was  given  in  marriage  to 
Hewry  of  JS'awirre.  All  the  Ptotestant  leaders  were  invited  to  Paris  to  cele- 
brate the  nuptials.  There,  on  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew,  1572,  the  queen- 
mother  gave  the  mgnal  for  a  massacre  which  had  long  been  the  subject  of 
conversation,  but  was  then  resolved  upon  under  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 
During  this  fatal  night  twenty  thousand  Huguenots,  with  the  brave  General 

h)  Corp.  R^,  YoL  IL  p.  741. 85&  8T9.  904ai.    SiroM  MeL  Bnf  naeh  Fnnkr.  NQmb.  17M.    a 
aehmHatt  d.  Unions-VenMbe  Franz  L  (Zeltseb.  t  hist  Th.  186a  H.  L) 

c)  H.  de  la  penecatioii  et  saeeagement  da  people  de  M6rindoI  «t  de  Gabridras  et  antres  elroon- 
toUns  appelte  Yaadobb  1656.    iK«sa,  I,  8688. 

d)  Niemfiyer^  CoL  p.  Sllsa.       «)  Saum^  Beza  toL  IL  p.  149881 
/)  BtncM  ToL  I. :  Beenell  d*Edit8  p.  las. 

g)  F,  W,  Bariholdf  DeotaohL  u.  d.  Hagen.  1S48.  toL  L 
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Coligny  were  murdered,  preeentiDg  a  horrid  eameet  of  the  ftotare  reTotation. 
A  Te  Denm  was  snng  at  Rome  by  the  order  of  Gregory  XIIL  in  honor  of 
this  extermination  of  Ohrist^s  enemies.  (A) 

§  866.    Edict  of  Ifantet. 

Those  who  had  escaped  the  massacre  now  armed  themselves  for  rengeance 
with  the  ooorage  of  despair,  and  once  more  conquered  from  their  enemies  a 
recognition  of  their  rights  (1676).  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  had  been  spared, 
and  compelled  to  deny  his  £uth,  assumed  the  position  which  natnrally  be- 
longed to  him,  and  became  the  leader  of  the  Hngaenots.  Bat  the  Goises,  in 
alliance  with  Philip  11.,  now  formed  a  Sbly  LeaguSj  in  which  a  minority  of 
the  nobles  and  people  swore  that  they  would  exterminate  the  heretica. 
Charles  IX.  died  under  the  torture  of  terrible  dreams  (1574).  Hewry  IIL  was 
compelled  to  violate  the  treaty  of  peace,  but  finally,  disgusted  with  the  tyranny 
of  the  Holy  League,  he  had  Eenry^  Duke  of  Guise,  the  Gideon  of  Qatholio 
Fk'ance,  assassinated,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Guise  executed,  fled  before  the  taaj 
of  the  Oatholio  populace  to  the  camp  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  was  excom- 
municated by  the  pope,  and  was  at  last  assassinated  by  the  Dominican^  dem- 
ent (1689).  By  this  death  of  the  kst  of  the  house  of  Yalois  the  throne  de- 
scended by  inheritance  to  Henry  of  Navarre,  whose  title  had  been  declared 
invalid  by  the  pope  and  the  league.  After  many  severe  struggles  to  gain  po»- 
sesfflon  of  his  royal  rights,  and  finding  that  he  could  never  hope  to  give  peace 
to  his  subjects  so  long  as  the  greater  portion  of  them  regarded  him  as  a  here- 
tic, Henry  IV.  concluded  that  France  was  worth  the  offering  of  a  mass  (1693). 
As  soon,  however,  as  his  kingdom  became  settled,  he  secured  to  his  real  com- 
panions in  faith  by  the  irrevocable  Edict  of  Nantes  (1598)  freedom  of  reli- 
gious faith,  the  public  worship  of  God  with  only  a  few  trifling  restrictions,  all 
their  rights  as  citizens,  and  great  privileges  as  an  organized  political  corpora- 
tion, (a)  They  were  indeed  to  pay  tithes  to  the  established  Ohurch,  but  were 
to  be  free  from  all  kinds  of  episcopal  jurisdiction.  Although  these  oonce»- 
inons  did  not  completely  satisfy  even  the  Huguenots,  it  required  the  whole 
royal  power  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  edict  among  the  magistrates,  and 
in  the  provinces  opposed  to  it.  But  just  as  France  had  begun  to  eigoy  the 
highest  prosperity  under  his  administration,  just  as  he  was  about  to  execute 
the-  most  enlightened  schemes  for  the  permanent  pacification  of  Europe, 
Henry  fell  beneath  the  dagger  of  Bavaillao  (May  14, 1610).  The  peaceful 
sons  of  the  old  Huguenot  heroes  were  finally  driven  to  insurrection  by  a 
series  of  violations  of  their  rights,  and  Cardinal  Bichelieu  by  the  power  of 
his  intellect  overthrew  all  opposition,  and  disarmed  them  as  a  political  party. 
At  the  same  time,  by  an  act  of  amnesty  at  Ifismes  (1629X  he  secured  to  them 
all  those  ecclesiastical  rights  which  had  been  guaranteed  in  the  Edict  of 
Nantes;  but  by  various  persecutions  and  frequent  apostasies  the  reformed 


A)  Audin,  H.  de  U  B.  Barthdlemy.  Pw.  1826w  WachUr,  d.  Blathoehzeit  Ipa.  CL&M.)  183a 
AgalBSt  Cap«flgae:  Banke:  hiat  poUt  Zeitaeb.  188S.  vol.  IL  Bt  &  4b  Fnnx.  6«aeb.  vol  I.  ji.  M8m 
W.  O.  Soldan,  Fnunkr.  a.  d.  Bartbolomftoflnacht  (Baamer^  hist  Tiaohenb.  1851.) 

a)  Bmoitt,  Monn.  p.  628ai 
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Church  was  reduced  to  not  more  than  half  the  strength  which  it  possessed 
before  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew.  (5) 

§  867.    Spain  and  Italy. 

i£  GeddM,  MartTrologiam  eor.  qni  In  Hlsp.  etc.  {Mbthmk  Dsa.  ad  H.  eoo.  AIL  1788.  p.  868.) 
X.  ConadM,  Belst  de  martt  Prot  In  Hlsp.  {fltinU*^  Serin.  toI  IY.  P.  IL)  dPCris^  H.  of  the  pro- 
gress &  suppression  of  the  Befbnn.  In  Spain.  Edlnb.  1829.  Adc^o  de  Ccutro^  H.  de  los  Protes- 
tantes  EspaSoIes.  Cadiz.  1851.  [The  Spanish  Protestants  and  their  persecntion  nnder  Philip  IL,  from 
the  Spanish  of  J>e  Oa$lrOt  by  T,  Parker,  Lond.  1868.  a  B.  Watson^  Philip  IL  of  Spain.  New  York. 
181&  8.]— tftfrdMit,  Spec  ItaL  refonnatae.  L.  B.  1769. 4.  IPOrie,  H.  of  the  progress  A  snppr.  of  the 
BeC  In  Italy.  Edlnb.  lflS7.  C,  F.  Leopold^  IL  d.  Ursachen  d.  Bet  a.  deren  Yerfkll  in  ItaL  (Zeltsch. 
t  hist  Th.  1848.  IL  9.) 

In  the  train  of  the  emperor  the  seeds  of  the  Beformation  were  conYeyed 
to  Spain,  where  they  were  cherished  perhaps  CYcn  hy  some  who  snrronnded 
his  dying  hed,  (a)  and  certainly  were  reoeiYcd  with  the  highest  enthusiasm,  in 
some  instances  from  a  patriotic  resistance  to  the  inquisition,  hut  in  others 
from  a  profound  religions  feeling,  which  found  satisfaction  in  the  reformed 
doctrine  of  justification.  But  Catholicism,  espedally  the  worship  of  the 
saints,  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  ohstinate  spirit  of  the  Spanish  people.  Purity 
of  faith  is  as  highly  Yalued  hy  a  Spaniard  as  purity  of  hlood,  and  he  would 
not  scruple  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  brother  who  had  apostatized 
from  the  ftdth.  (J)  Martyrdom  therefore  had  no  terrors,  and  when  Philip 
had  exhausted  the  immense  resources  of  his  empire  in  endeaYoring  to  put  down 
the  religious  rcYolution  among  other  nations,  the  inquisition  effectually  silenced 
the  arguments  of  Protestantism  by  throwing  into  prison  and  there  putting  to 
death  all  persons  suspected  of  heresy,  or  by  the  popular  pageantry  of  an  auto 
da  fe.  In  Italy  ^  the  contempt  into  which  the  clergy  had  fallen,  and  the  ex- 
clusiYC  engagement  of  worldly  men  in  the  studies  of  polite  literature,  had 
produced  a  spirit  which  hailed  the  moYcment  in  €termany  with  great  joy.  By 
means  of  literary  societies  of  Protestants  connected  with  the  foreign  armies 
in  their  midst,  and  of  translations  of  the  writings  of  the  Beformers  generally 
under  assumed  names,  indiYidual  friends  or  congregations  were  gained  in 
nearly  all  the  principal  towns,  and  especially  in  Ferrara,  under  the  protectioii 
of  the  heroic  Duchess  of  Este,  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  France,  (e)  Oppor- 
tunities, howcYcr,  were  found  for  the  indulgence  of  CYangelical/^^^Tt^d  in  the 
Old  Church,  (<2)  or  they  were  diYided  among  themselYcs  by  controYcrsies  re- 
specting the  Lord's  Supper,  and  by  the  conduct  of  those  who  were  hostile  to 
all  ecclesiastical  systems,  and  therefore  wished  to  destroy  or  at  least  encroach 
upon  that  portion  of  the  Catholic  faith  which  was  retained  by  the  reformers. 
MoreoYcr  none  but  the  middle  classes  in  Italy  were  CYcr  sincerely  dcYoted  to 
the  cause  of  liberty,  and  the  spirituality  of  the  German  and  French  Protes- 
tants could  ncYer  be  Yery  popular  among  a  people  so  fond  of  those  arts  which 

I)  'Rachimer^  de  canals  impedltae  In  Franoogal.  saeromui  pnbl.  emendatlonls.  (0pp.  Lpai  1819. 
p.8ia) 

[a)  Fffl.  Stirling,  Cloister  life  of  Charies  Y.  Lond.  1852.  8.] 

()  Clauds  SenarcU,  Hist  yera  de  morte  JOb  DiazlL  1M8.  {Gerdeaii  Serin,  antiqnar.  toL  YIIL 
P.l.)    Corp.  Bet  VOL  YL  p.  118s. 

c)  KHlstor.  Archir.  1824.  P.  4  p.  Is.    K  M&nch,  K.  v.  Este.  Aach.  188188.  2  vols. 

d)  Del  beneflcio  dl  Orlsto  aboat  1540.  &  often.    Bied«rer,  Kachrr.  vol  IY.  p.  121. 285as. 
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ore  addressed  exolasiyely  to  the  ontward  sense.  Wlien  therefore  the  dangef 
was  perceived  at  Borne,  and  an  inqaisitorial  tribunal  with  formidable  powers 
was  appointed  there  (1542%  many  fled  beyond  the  Alps,  and  others  recanted 
and  relapsed  into  thonghtleesness,  indifference,  or  eyen  insanity,  (e)  Dreading 
the  eloquence  of  martyrdom,  the  inqmsition  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
the  people  rather  by  imprisonment,  by  consignment  to  the  galleys,  and  by 
secret  executions.  It  was  only  in  Calabria  that  the  members  of  a  few  churches 
of  the  Waldenses  were  hunted  to  death  Hke  wild  beasts  (1560).  Near  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century  all  vestiges  of  Protestant  communities  in  Italy  were 
completely  obliterated.  Among  those  who  fled  to  foreign  countries  were  some 
highly  honored  divines  and  prelates,  who,  with  few  exceptions,  spent  their 
lives  in  great  nnhappiness.  (/) 


CHAP.  IV.— FANATICS  AND  TJLTRAISTS  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

SchluwOburff  (p.  402.)  K  W.  Erllam,  Gesch.  d.  prot  Bekten  Im  Zcita.  d.  Bet  Buah.  ISiS— 
SaffM  (p.  860.)  vol  III. 

§  S68.     General  delations  of  the  Btformatian. 

While  some  who  anticipated  and  co-operated  in  effecting  the  Reformatkui 
fmally  shrunk  from  its  results,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  oommotionB  which 
then  took  place,  and  the  liberty  which  all  e]:\}oyed,  many  individuals  of  differ- 
ent dispositions  wished  to  share  in  the  privilege  of  the  new  Church  who 
exceeded  either  the  true  limits  of  Protestantism,  or  at  least  those  which  the 
popular  mind  could  then  tolerate.  These  extreme  characters  the  reformed 
churches  with  one  common  spirit  violently  rejected.  What  Calvin  sanctioned 
by  a  dark  deed,  Melancthon  praised,  (a)  Luther  remarked  that  the  most 
deadly  acts  of  the  inquisition  might  thus  be  justified^  and  that  after  all,  the 
hangmen  were  the  most  learned  doctors,  (b)  In  this  way  the  nuudm  was 
gradually  formed^  that  errorists  should  be  silenoed,  and  that  obstinate  here- 
tics should  not  indeed  be  put  to  death,  but  confined,  and  sent  out  of  the  coun- 
try. Philip  alone,  among  the  princes,  was  disposed  to  recognize  the  right  of 
all  men  to  liberty  of  conscience,  and  that  persons  of  another  faith  may  pos- 
sess the  essentials  of  true  piety,  (c) 

e)  CL.  Sothf  Fr.  Spleras  Lebenflende,  NGrnb.  1829. 

/)  R  g.  Sohlofiser  (p.  402.  nt  t.)  C  Schmidt,  Yle  de  Plorre  Martyr  YermigU.  Strasb.  ISSSw  4.  JT 
Mtyw^  die  er.  Gemeinde  in  Locarno,  Ihre  AoBwand.  nacb  Z&rlchn.  veitero  Scbieka  Zor.lSSCik  S  toIi. 

a)  OaMni  Defendo  orth.  fldel  o.  errores 8enietl,Qbl ostendlUir,  baeretioos jure gladll oo«rDeodfli 
teae.  a.  L  1554.  Corp.  Rt^.  vol.  VIII.  p.  362.  \SUS)W^,  Hlat  of  the  Charcfa,  toL  IL  p.  tSSw  8piric 
of  the  Pilgrims,  vol.  IIL  p.  616.  Bib.  Bcpertory,  yoL  VIII.  ^  87.  Bma,  Life  of  CUr.  ed.  bj  SEbmiL, 
note  OL    Hmry^  Life  of  a  vol.  IL  p.  219.] 

5)  i>0  Wetbt  Tol.  IL  p.  622.  Walob  vol  IV.  p.  T59.  X  874  XY.  1686b  XYL  64.  Yet  see  2>« 
WeOA  vol.  IIL  p.  498.  Y.  95.    Walch  vol  XIIL  p.  442s. 

e)  Brief  an  Job.  Friedricb  d.  Mittlorn  v.  7.  Marz.  1559.  {^SoUq,  toL  lit  p.  43699^  Wetikraohei 
Bettfr.  vol  XL  p.  804aB. 
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§  869.    Andbaptiits  as  Fanatics, 

I  Juttut  Atmiua:  d.  Wloderteaffer  Lere  ynd  geheimn.  a.  H.  8.  viderlogt  M.  Yorr.  L'ath.  Witt. 
1680.  and  Von  d.  Qeist  d.  WT.  Witt,  1544  4.  IE  BuUinger,  d.  WT.  Trepnuig.  fttrgaDg,  Secten.  Zttr. 
1560. 4.— Newe  Zeltnng  r.  d.  WT.  m  MOnflSter.  (Hit  Lath.  Yorr.  n.  MeUnehth.  PropQflttIone&)  NOrab. 
158Si  4  Qrdn.  d.  WT.  xa  M.  1585. 4  JT.  Dorpius,  varhafftlge  hist  wle  d«8  Ev.  zn  M.  angelhngon 
vnd  dorch  d.  WT.  veistaret  wider  aafl|gebdrt  hat  (Witt)  1686.  4  Magdeh.  1847.  IT.  a  KerBsen- 
broict,  anabapt  Airoria  hist  narratlow  1564-78.  (defective :  Mencken,  Scrr.  Genn.  toI.  IIL  a  poor 
tran& :  Oeseh  d.  WT.  za  11  1771. 4) 

Ih  KJ.K  OtUy  Ann.  anabaptlstld.  Ba&  1672.  4  K  Krohn,  WT.  vorn.  in  Nlederdentsch.  (Hof- 
mannlaner.)  Lpa.  1758.  V.  A,  WinUr,  Oescb.  d.  baL  WT.  Munch.  1809.  Jl  Joehmiu,  Oesch.  d. 
KReform  sa  M.  n.  Ihree  Unterganges  dorch  d.  WT.  Munst  1825.  J.  Hdtt^  Gescb.  d.  WT. 
Mdnst  1886.  C,  Ju  OorfuUnt^  de  fontlb.  qnlbns  In  Hist  sedltionla  Mon.  ylrl  dootl  nsi  sant  Hon 
1850.    K,  Saa6^  d.  Belch  d.  WT.  (Nene  Propheten.) 

While  the  Beformers  justified  their  opposition  to  the  papacy  by  appealing 
to  the  Scriptnres,  or  to  dear  and  manifest  reasons,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
others,  on  the  contrary,  decidedly  arrogated  to  themselves  as  individnaL* 
what  the  Church  claimed  for  herself  in  general,  and  that  fanatical  persons 
mistook  their  own  passionate  impulses  for  divine  inspirations.  Their  rejec- 
tion of  infant  baptism,  in  consistency  with  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  faith, 
and  on  account  of  its  want  of  Scriptural  authority,  together  with  their  con- 
sequent- repetition  of  the  baptism  of  adult  believers,  became  the  distinctive 
badge  of  their  party.  These  Anabaptists,  who  made  their  first  appearance  at 
Zwiohau  and  Wittenberg  (1521),  were  nearly  aU  put  to  death  in  the  Peasants' 
war,  but  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country,  a  class  of  enthusfasts  resem- 
bling them,  but  very  unlike  each  other  in  moral  and  religious  character,  be- 
came the  pioneers  and  freebooters  of  the  Reformation.  Some  of  them  were 
persons  who  had  renounced  the  world,  and  others  were  the  slaves  of  their 
own  luBts ;  to  some  of  them  marriage  was  only  an  ideal  religious  communion 
of  spirit,  to  others  it  was  resolved  into  a  general  community  of  wives ;  some 
did  not  differ  from  the  reformers  with  respect  to  doctrine,  but  others  rejected 
original  sin  and  the  natural  bondage  of  the  will,  denied  that  we  are  to  be 
justified  by  the  merits  of  Christ  alone,  or  that  we  can  partake  of  his  flesh, 
and  maintained  that  our  Lord's  body  was  from  heaven,  and  not  begotten  by 
the  virgin.  As  they  acknowledged  no  call  but  that  which  came  directly 
from  God  within  them,  they  despised  the  miaisterial  oflSce  in  the  Church, 
and  though  they  denounced  all  historical  records,  they  justified  themselves  by 
isolated  passages  of  thd  Bible  for  overthrowing  all  existing  relations  in  social 
life.  In  their  assumed  character  of  men  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  they 
were  of  course  exalted  above  all  law,  and  frequently  exhibited  a  spirit  of 
rebellion  against  every  kind  of  government.  Henoe,  among  both  Catholics 
and  Protestants  it  was  thought  right  to  punish  them  even  with  death.  In 
M&nsteTj  where  the  Beformation  and  civic  liberty  had  obtained  the  ascend- 
ency by  rather  violent  measures  (1582),  some  Anabaptists  from  the  Nether- 
lands having  driven  out  all  who  opposed  them,  formed  a  theocratic  Democra- 
cy (Feb.,  1534),  which  was  to  be  the  commencement  of  Christ's  promised 
kingjdom  on  earth.  Matthiesen  was  regarded  by  them  as  the  prophet  Enoch, 
and  after  his  heroic  death,  Bockelson  was  received  by  them  as  the  king  of  the 
world.  Prophets  were  sent  abroad  in  every  direction,  a  kind  of  community 
of  goods  and  polygamy  were  introduced  among  them,  and  the  most  san 
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gninarj  proceedings  "werp  enacted  under  a  pretended  divine  inspiration,  until, 
after  a  courageous  defence,  Mnnster  was  conquered  by  the  neighboring 
princes  (June  24tb,  1525).  Their  disorderly  conduct  was  then  arrested  by 
the  sword,  and  the  authority  of  the  hierarchy  and  of  the  nobility  was  re- 
estabfished. 

§  870.     The  Anabaptists  as  an  Orderly  Community.     CoUegianU. 

Menno  ^m.  Fundamentam,  together  with  •ome  other  tmtmpoitant  small  wcrlca  157S.  Opp. 
Aznftt  1648.  Comp.  Archly,  t  KGeech.  1814.  toL  1L  B.  K,  Bootm^  Menno  8.  Lps.  IS^  J,  C 
Jehrinffy  gr&ndL  H.  t.  den  Tanf^es.  h.  1616.)  from  the  Dntoh  bj  JE  van  Gent.)  Jeax,  ITSQl — IT 
Sehyn,  H.  Cfarlstlanaram,  qui  Mennonltae  appeUantar.  Amat  172S.  and  H.  Meon.  plenior  dedneCia 
lb.  1729.  O.  L.9.  BtUtwitM  and  F.  Wadaeck^  Beitrr.  s.  Kenntn.  d.  tanfgea.  Gemeindeo.  BreL  laSlaa. 
2  Yola.  A.  Huwringer^  daa  BeL  K.  n.  Schnlwesen  d.  Menn.  Bpeyer.  1881.— «^  Wiggws^  d.  Tanl^ 
In  d.  P&lz.  (Zeitsoh.  £  hUt  Th.  1848.  H.  8.— i?iM8,  gegenw.  Zost  d.  Menn.  n.  OoUe^.  Jen.  1T48L  Ar- 
ehlv.  t  KG.  1814  toL  L  Part  a 

The  misfortunes  and  extravagances  of  the  Anabaptists  of  Munster  com- 
pelled those  who  surviyed  either  partially  to  distrust  their  claims  to  in£illibil* 
ity  and  their  hopes  of  a  secular  kingdom,  or  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  ex- 
pectation of  an  advent  of  Christ  in  the  future.  These  scattered,  divided  and 
dispirited  communities  were  collected  into  small  congregations  in  various 
parts  of  the  ^Netherlands  and  on  the  Oerman  sea»coasts,  by  the  pious  dili- 
gence of  Menno  Sim&n^  who  had  formerly  been  a  priest  (d.  1561).  Under 
the  name  of  Assemblies  of  the  Saints,  they  adopted  a  rigid  discipline,  re- 
jected all  oaths,  war,  lawsuits,  and  divorce  except  for  adultery,  and  prao- 
lased  the  washing  of  feet  as  a  sacred  ordinance ;  and  though  they  obeyed 
the  authorities,  they  contended  that  it  did  not  become  a  successor  of  Christ 
to  exercise  worldly  jurisdiction.  Public  toleration  was  conceded  to  them  in 
the  Netherlands  when  the  liberty  of  those  provinces  was  obtuned,  and  grad- 
ually it  was  allowed  them  in  England  and  Germany.  But  even  during 
Menno^s  life  they  became  divided  on  the  sulgect  of  the  rigidity  of  exoommu- 
nication  into  the  Pure  and  the  Gross,  or  on  the  doctrine  of  election  into 
Calvinists  and  Armioians.  With  the  latter  class  the  CoUegiants  became 
united  more  particularly  in  Bhynsburg.  This  sect  ^mng  up  about  1620, 
when  the  Arminian  clergy  were  excommunicated,  and  three  brothers  of  the 
name  of  Kodde^  ruling  elders  of  more  than  ordinary  proficiency  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, collected  such  as  were  of  the  same  faith  with  themselves  into  assem- 
blies for  prayer  (Collegia).  They  r^ected  all  ecclesiastical  offices  for  religious 
instruction,  and  demanded  a  severity  of  morals  such  as  prevailed  in  the 
primitive  Church,  but  they  were  almost  indifferent  with  respect  to  eccleaias- 
tical  articles  of  faith.  Hence  persons  of  very  different  sentiments  were  to  be 
found  among  them,  but  the  association  by  which  their  congregations  were 
united  was  not  dissolved  until  some  time  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

§  871.    Antitrinitarians, 

Ck.  Sand,  BibL  Antitrr.  Fxelst  (Amat)  1684.  F.  3.  JBoek,  Hist  Antitrr.  Sodiilanor.  Lpa.  et  B»- 
glom  1774a&  2  toK    F.  TrechaO^  M.  Servet  a.  a.  Vorgfinger.  Heidelb.  1889. 

The  fellowship  of  the  Reformers  with  the  Church  was  shown  by  their 
inviolable  attachment  to  the  ancient  Catholic  symbols.    But  those  in  various 
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conntries,  and  especially  in  Italy,  who  were  secretly  opposed  to  all  ecclesias- 
tical creeds,  indulged  the  hope  that  they  would  find  an  asylum  in  conntries 
possessing  the  Reformation.    Some  of  these,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the 
Scriptures  or  of  intellectual  freedom,  claimed  the  right  to  rc^ject  any  ecclesi- 
astical doctrines,  and  especially  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  it  had  been 
taught  in  the  Ohnrob,  or  in  an  Anabaptist  spirit  uttered  opinions  respecting 
this  right  from  a  professed  divine  inspiration.    The  reformers,  however,  has- 
tened as  speedily  as  possible  to  deny  all  fellowship  with  such  heretics,  by  a 
sentence  which  adjudged  such  persons  to  a  capital  punishment.    John  Denck 
thought  he  discovered  in  the  abundant  love  which  Christ  produced  by  his 
agency  before  he  came  into  the  world,  and  which  he  typically  represented,  a 
state  of  exaltation  above  the  Scriptures  and  all  laws,  and  yet  led  to  the  pre- 
cise course  of  conduct  which  they  required.    His  education  in  polite  litera- 
ture did  not  raise  him  above  the  secret  practice  of  anabaptism,  in  which  he 
thought  seven  evil  spirits  were  abjured,  and  seven  good  spirits  were  received 
by  the  believer.    He  was  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  the  Son 
with  the  Father  as  a  real  idolatry,  but  the  principal  point  on  which  his  feel- 
ings were  enlisted,  was  one  in  which  he  maintained  that  an  eternal  hell  was 
inconsistent  with  the  divine  mercy.    He  was  merely  expelled  from  the  sphere 
of  his  activity  in  the  cities  of  Upper  Germany,  and  escaped  martyrdom  as  a 
heretic  by  an  early  death  (1528).  (a)    JEKtzer,  a  learned  friend  of  Zwingle  and 
a  popular  poet,  was,  while  ftiU  of  expressions  of  repentance,  beheaded  at  Oon- 
stance  for  his  assertion  of  the  unity  of  God  (1629),  although  he  was  also 
convicted  of  holding  Anabaptist  sentiments  and  of  adulterous  conduct,  (h) 
Senetus^  a  native  of  Aragon,  and  a  man  of  extensive  acquirements  but  of  a 
restless  disposition,  taught  that  the  Deity  was  the  real  essence  of  all  things ; 
that  the  world  in  all  its  forms  is  actually  nothing;  that  the  Trinity  is  only  a 
revelation  of  the  great  First  Cause  in  the  form  of  the  light  and  the  word 
finally  completed  in  the  incarnation ;  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  merely  a 
mode  in  which  Grod  communicates  himself  to  created  beings.    He  therefore 
derided  the  Trinity  held  by  the  Church  as  a  three-headed  Cerberus,  and 
thought  himself  destined  to  be  the  restorer  of  Christianity.    He  was  burned 
by  the  Catholics  in  effigy,  and  by  the  Protestants  in  reality,  at  Geneva 
(1558).  (e)    Campamu^  who  appealed  from  the  whole  world  to  the  apostles, 
and  described  the  Son  in  accordance  with  Arian  views,  and  the  Spirit  as  only 
the  influence  by  whieh  man  was  redeemed  and  assimilated  to  Gk>d,  died  in 
prison  at  Cleves  (about  1578).  (d)     Oentilis^  a  Calabrian,  completed  the  doc- 
trine of  three  Gk)ds  of  unequal  rank,  which  had  been  advanced  by  Gribaldo^ 


a)  Vom  GeMtz  Qi  (ei  L  et  a.)  Gelatl.  BlamongartL  (6  small  Troattees  by  Denek.)  Amst  1680.— 
Ilagen  voL  III.  p.  STSeai    EeberU,  J.  Denck  n.  b.  BacbL  ▼.  Geaetz.  (Stad.  n.  EriL  1861.  H.  la.) 

h)J.J.  BreUinger^  Aneod.  de  L.  Ilotzero.  (Mnsflum  HeW.  1751.  vol.  VI.)  JHeirich,  Id  d.  Tub. 
Zeltsch.  1884.  H.  4. 

c)  DialL  de  Trio.  (Hagen.)  1583.  Chrlstianbmi  rostitntio.  (Vlen.)  1553.— Bdbitlon  da  procte 
critDlnal  intents  k  Q^nftve  contre  M.  8«rvet»  redlgto  d'aprds  loa  docamenta  origlnaiu  par  A,  RiUUt^ 
Oen.  1844.  OaJMni  fldelia  azpoei  erroram  Senr.  a.  L  VSIbi.—Motheim,  Hist  Serv.  HImst  1727.  4 
and  Neae  Naohr.  t.  d.  Ante  Beir.  Hlmat  1750.  6.  HebwUy  Berr.  Trio.  n.  ChristoL  (Tftb.  Zeltscb, 
1S40.  H.  2.)  Amr,  Dteiolnigk.  toL  IIL  p.  46m.  [  W,  IT.  Drummand^  Life  of  Servetna.  Lond.  l&iS. 
12.    li.  Wright^  ApoL  for  Serr.  Lond.  1805. 18.    Henrf/t  Life  of  Calr.  vol.  IL  and  aa  In  J  86a  nt  a.} 

d)  Sehelhom,  do  Camp.  (Amoenitt  liter.  toL  XL) 
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a  learned  Jurist,  by  maintaiDing  that  the  Son  vrfis  another  God  of  the  eaoK 
nature,  but  derived  from  the  Father.  He  saved  his  life  by  a  recantation,  an 
ecclesiastical  penance,  and  an  act  of  peijury  at  Geneva,  bat  lost  it  at  Berne, 
as  he  thought,  in  honor  of  the  Father  (1666).  (e)  David  Joris^  a  painter 
from  Delft,  who  had  before  been  highly  esteemed  as  a  prophet  in  the  new 
kingdom  at  Kunster,  taught  that  the  Trinity  was  merely  a  revelation  of 
God  in  three  different  ages  of  the  world,  and  assembled  together  Anabap- 
tists of  all  kinds,  with  the  promise  that  they  should  take  possesion  of  the 
earth  as  the  Israelites  did  of  Oanaan  In  the  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  had 
made  its  appearance  in  him.  He  was  whipped  and  outlawed,  but  found  an 
honorable  asylum  under  an  assumed  name  at  Basle  (d.  1556).  (f)  Others 
took  refnge  in  Poland,  and  were  there  at  first  known  under  the  common 
name  of  Dissidents,  but  were,  after  1565,  ezx>^^  from  the  Reformed  Church 
as  Unitarians,  They  were  not  entirely  fi*ee  from  persecution,  but  through 
the  favor  of  some  powerful  supporters  they  obtained  a  general  centre  for 
their  body  at  Racau  (1569).  (g)  In  Tran^lvania  a  public  recognition  of  the 
Unitarians  was  obtained  (1571)  by  the  influence  of  the  Fiedmonteae  EUm- 
drata^  the  private  physician  of  the  prince.  Jesus  was  honored  by  this  sect 
fflmply  as  a  man,  but  one  who  was  richly  endowed  by  €rod  and  exalted  for 
dominion  over  the  whole  world.  Adoration  was  paid  to  him  by  most  of 
them,  and  those  who  refused  this  were  persecuted.  (A) 

§  372.    Socinians, 

L  BibL  fratrum  PoIoil  Ironop.  (Amst)  1856.  8  vols.  f.  CK  Ontorodi^  Unterrlehtnjig  r.  d 
Haaptp.  d.  ohr.  B.  Bak.  1G04.  and  oft.  Catecfa.  Kaoov.  (1G09.  12.  and  (rft  Poln.  160B.)  ed.  0^€r^ 
Free  1789.  WiswwaUue,  BeL  raUonalla.  168K.  Amst  1708.  Stan,  LubimiUeiit  H.  nC  Pa 
FreisL  168& 

IL  £udd&u9y  de  orig.  Socinian.  Jen.  1725.  4.  ZiegUr^  Lobrbg.  d.  F.  Efoe.  {Henks,  N.  K«g.  toL 
lY.  p.  20188.)  K  Bengel,  Ideen  z.  Brkl.  d.  Soc.  Lehrbgr.  (TUb.  Mag.  St  14fift)  O.  Foot,  der  So- 
einianismua  In  der  Gesammtentw.  d.  cbriatL  Ocistes,  nach  a.  hist  Yerlanl  n.  Lebrb«gr.  Kid  1S4I 
2Abth. 

• 

Laelitis  Socintts^  belonging  to  the  noble  family  of  the  Sozini  of  Siena, 
spent  his  time,  after  1547,  in  reformed  countries  in  the  character  of  an 
inquiring  but  sceptical  man  of  letters,  under  the  advice  and  toleration  of  the 
reformers,  and  highly  esteemed  for  his  honesty  aqd  intelligence  (d.  1563).  (a) 
It  was  by  his  nephew  and  heir,  Faustua  Socinvs  (d.  1604),  that  the  UDitariajos 
in  Poland,  with  whom  he  became  connected,  became  organized  as  a  commu- 


e)  JS.  ArtUtu,  YaL  Gentills  JaBto  capltia  supplido  affectl  H.  Qen.  1567.  4  Gent  impletatnm  «x- 
pllcatlo  exactb  Benatns  Gener.  c  praeC  Th,  Beaae^  Gon.  1567.  4 

/)  T  Wonderboek^  1548.  4. 1555.  C—Hlst  Dar.  JoyIs  d.  Bnketzera,  dorch  d.  Unir.  BsBd.  B«l 
1559.  i.  H.  vitae  Day.  GeorgU  baerestarcbaa,  conscr.  ab  ipaios  genera,  Kio.  JBludiHo,  ed.  Jl  He^ 
«2u«,  Daventr.  1642. 12.    JeBMniut,  aofgededcte  Larye  Dav.  GeorgiL  EiaL  1670l  4 

g)  Catecbesifl  et  ConC  fldei  ooetna  per  PoL  oongr^^tt  in  nomine  J.  CX  CSracov.  1574  18.  known  a? 
the  1.  BaooYian  Gateoblam. 

A)  BkM'ir.  Con£  Antitr.  c  reftifatlone  Flacti,  ed.  Benke,  Hlmst  1794  (0pp.  acad.  p.  d4SL) 
ffiiberU,  a.  d.  Lcbren  v.  Bland.  (TQb.  Zeltaobr.  1640.  H.  4)— Snmma  nnir.  Th.  cfar.  sec  Unltariofl 
Clandlop.  1787.    {RofenmutUr^  In  StAndlln's  n.  Tzacb.  Archly,  t  KGeach.  yoL  L  H.  1.) 

a)  CK  F.  JUgen,  Ylta  L.  SocInL  Lpe.  1814  Bymbolae  ad  Tit  et  doot  L.  a  111.  Lpa.  s  p. 
1886-44. 4  Ordli,  L.  Soc.  (Basl.  wias.  Zeltsobr.  1884  ToL  II.  P.  &  p.  U8hl)  F.  TrtokmL^  1j^^ 
fioilnl  XL  die  Antltrinltarier  sr.  Zelt  Heidelb.  1814 
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Dity,  and  reoeived  a  complete  system  of  doctrine,  {l)  The  principal  article 
of  this  was  an  attempt  at  an  accommodation  hetween  different  parties  by  the 
doctrine,  that  although  Jesns  was  born  a  mere  man,  he  was  nevertheless 
without  any  earthly  fiather,  and  was  wonderfully  endowed  by  God,  was 
taken  np  into  heaven,  and  as  the  r&waxA  of  his  life  was  deified,  that  he 
might  be  a  mediator,  to  bring  man,  alienated  from  God  by  sin,  to  the  knowl- 
edge and  grace  of  Grod,  and  that  he  might  reign  as  the  king  of  his  people  in 
all  periods  of  time.  As  man  is  destitute  of  any  natural  knowledge  of  God, 
divine  revelation  is  made  to  correspond  with  the  laws  of  his  mind.  The 
Socinian  explanations  of  the  New  Testament  were  therefore  frequently  of  a 
bold  and  novel  character,  but  conformed  to  the  pr^udices  of  a  limited  un- 
derstanding, and  the  ethical  system  adopted  was  more  of  a  social  than  of  a 
religious  nature.  Christianity  was  viewed  on  the  whole  as  a  moral  redemp- 
tion by  our  own  efforts.  The  connection  with  the  Anabaptists,  which  Sodnus 
found  ahready  formed,  was  very  soon  broken  off.  Socinianism  was  the  extreme 
of  opposition  to  popery,  and  was  never  a  true  pulsation,  but  the  feverish  ex- 
citement of  the  Protestant  Ohurch  when  it  was  sinking  into  a  chill  ortho- 
doxy. Its  advocates  were  never  regarded  by  the  Protestants  as  Christians, 
and  it  was  only  in  Altorf,  near  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, that  they  succeeded  in  formin|f  an  organized  party.  Even  this  was 
soon  suppressed.  A  few  literary  men,  especially  among  the  Arminians,  have 
been  obliged  to  defend  themselves  against  the  reproach  of  Socinianism.  (c) 
In  Poland,  the  attack  upon  Protestantism  was  most  ferocious  against  the  So- 
cinians.  In  1688  they  lost  possession  of  Racau,  where  the  Polish  nobility 
had  been  educated,  and  in  1658  they  were  entirely  exterminated  under  the 
ostensible  charge  of  being  traitors  to  the  government,  (d)  The  exiled  con- 
gregations found  refuge  under  the  great  Elector,  and  individuals  took  up  their 
residence  in  the  Netherlands,  but  the  proper  time  for  Socinianism  as  a  sect 
was  now  past. 

§  878.     Caspar  Schwenckfeld  of  Omng.    Sebastian  Franck, 

For  his  wriUnga,  see  Waicht  Bibl.  theol.  Th.  IL  pi  67sb.  Kane  Lebenftb.  Schw-.  wttfaout  place.  1697. 
IliBt  Noohr.  v.  Scbw.  samt  Anzahl  sr.  Schrr.  Prenzl.  1744  Die  wesentL  Lebre  des  Herrn  G.  Scbv. 
ti.  ST.  OlaubenagenoeBen.  BisL  1776.  {Jdhne)  Dankb.  ErlzL  an  d.  Schwenkfelder  za  Pblkdelpbla.  OdrL 
"i^l^—Wigand^  de  Schwenkthldtenlama  Lp&  1686.  4  Erbkam,  pi  ZSlv^^Franck:  Paradoza  280 
d.  L  Waoderred.  aas  d.  H.  &  (UIzd.  1564.)  4.  Baam  d.  Wlas.  Gates  a.  BSseSb  Ulin.  1584  4  Die 
Ouldin  Arch.  Aogsb.  158S.  t  Das  yerbiithscblert  mlt  siben  Slgeln  Terschloaane  Bach.  (Ibid.)  10S9. 
L-^  Th.  Wald,  de  Tlta  soripUs  et  syst  znyst  S.  Frand.  Erl  1793.  4  K.  am  Ende,  klelne  Nachleso 
za  d.  onvollst  Nachrr.  ▼.  B.  Fr.  NQmb.  1796.  4  mifc  %  Fortas.  1798-89.  Sdgm  vqL  III.  p.  814fiiL 
Brbham,  p.  286611    a  T,  Kaim^  d.  Bell  d.  Beichesl.  Ulm.  Statt^.  1851.  p.  269BflL 

As  the  Beformation  found  salvation  only  in  the  Scriptures  but  by  means 
of  a  true  and  saving  faith,  the  latter,  when  it  was  especially  ardent,  some- 
times rose  against  the  narrown^s  and  uncertainty  of  all  merely  external 


I)  Oppk  Irenop.  1656.  S  vote.  C  {PrwypooHwi)  Vita  F.  B.  1686L  4.  befttre  Oppu  Soc  1L  BibL  fhit 
PoloDoram.    Souhnin^  Mem.  of  the  L!ib  of  F.  B.  Lond.  1777. 

c)  Ranibaok,  ElnL  in  d.  B.  Btreit  d.  er.  K.  mit  d.  Boa  Ck>b.  175&  8  toU  4    ZeUner^  H.  Grypto- 
Boelnimil  Altorflnae  Acad.  IxitetL  Lpa.  1799. 9  yola.  4 

d)  ProditloDes  Arianoram  patriae  suae  sob  tempos  belli  Snecici  1657. 4    On  the  other  side :  Xtf- 
bUrUeeii  Memorlale  In  cao£a  Fratrom  Unitar.  Btetlni.  1659. 
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Scripture.  The  confidence  wMcli  was  thus  produced  in  an  immediate  and 
living  commnnion  with  Ohrist  is  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Schwenckfeld 
(d.  1561).  In  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Lignitz,  he  formed  a  centre  of  influ- 
ence in  behalf  of  the  Reformation  in  SilesiA,  and  (eyen  in  1525)  was  on 
terms  of  personal  intercourse  with  Lather.  He,  however,  came  graduallj  to 
the  conclusion,  that  although  Luther  was  correct  in  opposing  the  papacy,  the 
new  kingdom  proposed  by  the  reformers  was  to  be  wholly  conformed  to  the 
outward  letter,  and  therefore  was  not  likely  to  afifbrd  much  assistance  in  the 
Christian  life.  On  his  banishment  from  Silesia  he  betook  himself  to  Saabia 
(1528),  where  he  maintained  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Froteetant 
princes,  and  a  violent  controversy  with  tiie  Protestant  theologians.  By  the 
latter  he  was  held  up  as  the  chief  of  aU  fanatics,  but  he  seems  to  have  propa- 
gated his  principles  without  attempting  to  found  an  independent  party.  The 
main  points  of  his  system,  in  addition  to  all  kinds  of  strange  sentiments 
respecting  the  deification  of  Christ's  fieah  for  us,  that  it  might  be  the  food 
of  our  souls  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  respecting  Christ's  death  as  a  penalty 
paid  to  Satan  for  man,  (a)  were  his  exclusive  regard  for  sincere  piety  in  the 
heart  by  means  of  a  gracious  incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ  within  us,  and  a  con- 
sequent indifference  to  the  mere  letter  of  the  Scripture  or  the  visible  Church. 
A  few  followers  and  congregations,  especially  in  North  America,  have  pre- 
served some  true  memorials  of  him  undl  the  present  time.  Qf)  With  similar 
views,  but  with  more  learning  and  moderation,  Thameras  (d.  1569)  has  de- 
fended the  redeemed  and  divinely  enlightened  conscience  in  oppoation  to  a 
reliance,  upon  the  sacred  letter.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  fall  out  with 
the  reformers,  and  thereby  proved  that  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  this  sul^ect 
was  more  consistent  with  sound  common  sense  than  the  Protestantism  cf 
that  period,  {c)  The  idea  that  God  is  continually  making  revelations  to  all 
believers,  was  not  by  any  means  incredible  to  enlightened  human  reason. 
The  principal  champion  for  this  doctrine  was  Seb.  Franck^  originally  frt>m 
Woerd  (Donauwoerth,  d.  at  Bade-  about  1548),  successively  a  priest,  a  Lu- 
theran preacher,  a  soap  manufacturer,  a  learned  printer,  and  always  a  popular 
writer,  {d)  He  found  edification  in  the  apparent  contradictions  and  obscure 
passages  of  the  Scriptures,  the  letter  of  which  he  regarded  as  the  sword  of 
Antichrist  by  which  the  Christian  is  slain,  and  yet  the  sacred  pyx  in  which 
the  true  Christ  is  conveyed  to  men.  He  allowed  himself  to  believe  nothing 
except  on  the  united  testimony  of  ,his  own  heart  and  conscience,  and  he  pro- 
fessed subjection  to  no  master  but  himself.  He  was  acquainted  with  ancient 
philosophy,  was  familiar  with  the  mysticism  of  the  middle  ages,  and  de- 
scribed the  Deity  as  the  everlasting  essence,  which  needed  not  the  existence 
of  any  creature,  and  yet  pervaded  and  acted  through  aU  created  forms.  The 
will  of  man,  however,  being  free,  may  either  be  governed  by  the  divine 
nature  within  him,  or  may  pervert  this  nature  to  unhallowed  objects.   When- 

a)  O.  L.  ffahfif  Bohw.  Sente&tlA  da  Cbr.  persona  et  opere.  Yrat  184T. 

ib)  J.  SchuUa,  in  Hist  of  BeL  DenomlnaticnB  in  U.  S.  (HarriBbuig.  1849.  8.)  p.  557.] 

o)  A.  Keand&r^  Theob.  Thamer,  d.  BepraM.  n.  Yorg&nger  xnoderner  OeiBtosriohtong.  BrL  laiS. 

d)  Yom  Laster  d.  Trankenh.  1&8L  4  Cblonioa,  Zeytbuch  u.  GeecbychtbiboL  Stnwb.  1581.  C 
Gosmograpble  o.  Weltbuch.  1684.  t  Bprachworter,  Scbdno  Weiaon,  H«rrliebe  Clugreden  u.  Hoff 
■pr&cb.  Frnk£  1541.  and  oft 
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ever  he  passively  submits  to  it,  Qod  becomes  man  in  Mm.  Thus  in  Socrates, 
in  Christ,  and  in  others,  what  has  been  concealed,  unexpressed,  and  even 
nnpossessedrin  many,  becomes  manifest,  and  God  becomes  dependent  in  the 
flesh  that  man  may  become  deified  in  following  him  on  the  way  to  the  cross. 
Franck  was  driven  ont  of  Strasbourg  and  Uhn,  and  the  Landgrave  and  Me* 
lancthon(tf)  uttered  warnings  against  him  as  the  devil's  special  .and  favorite 
blasphemer.  (/)  He  thought  the  papacy  so  worn  out  in  the  hands  of  the 
devil,  that  when  Satanic  influences  could  find  no  concealment  behind  St. 
Peter's  chair,  a  new  papacy  had  been  established  as  speedily  as  possible. 
The  Christianity  which  he  endeavored  to  promote  was  to  be  free  from  all 
restraints,  firom  sectarian  policy,  from  factious  strife,  and  indeed  from  all  ex- 
ternal things.  But  so  completely  did  he  fall  out  with  the  ruling  spirits  of 
his  age,  that  no  course  renuuned  for  him  but  with  them  to  wait  patiently  for 
the  approaching  end  of  this  world,  while  within  himself  the  shores  of  a  new 
world  were  rising  on  his  view. 


CHAP,  v.— CONDITION  AND  RESULTS  OF  PROTESTANTISM. 

Sundsshagen^  d.  dentacbe  Frotestantlsin.  FrkC  (1^9-^7.)  iSSd.  D,  SchmkOt  d.  Wesea  d.  Pro- 
test «.  d.  Qaf U«n  d.  Set  Zeltik  Scbaffh.  ISIte  8  toIa. 

§  874.    ProtestantUm  as  a  Principle. 

The  object  of  the  reformers  was  to  return  to  the  purity  of  the  s^ostolio 
Church,  and  to  remove  the  abuses  which  had  become  almost  universal  dur- 
ing subsequent  centuries,  espedally  on  the  subject  of  justification  by  works 
and  the  deification  of  creatures.  They  therefore  maintained  that  the  word 
of  God  was  the  only  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  and  that  human  nature  is 
BO  corrupt  that  it  can  attain  salvation  only  by  the  merits  of  Christ,  appropri- 
ated  by  a  faith  wrought  by  divine  power,  (a)  The  struggle  after  freedom 
was  regarded  as  a  subordinate  matter,  and  as  a  general  thing  was  very  little 
a  subject  of  attention.  But  as  justification  by  faith  was  a  transaction  which 
took  place  entirely  between  Christ  and  the  heart  of  the  believer  himself,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  oppose  the  claim  of  the  existing  Church  to  infEdlibility 
and  the  exclusive  power  of  saving  men,  and  as  the  new  Church  could  claim 
no  such  power  while  struggling  against  th^  positive  right,  it  laid  hold  of  that 
which  is  eternal  and  abstract  Hie  ideal  oi  a  perfect  Church  was  therefore 
proposed,  in  which  the  different  churches  were  variously  represented  in  pro- 
portion to  their  faith,  although  no  one  of  them  was  ever  perfect.  This  invisi- 
ble Church  therefore  embraced  all  true  believers  in  all  places  on  earth.  (5) 
The  idea  of  Proteitantism  was  in  this  way  unconsciously  developed.  The 
term  itself  was  of  a  later  origin,  drawn  from  a  prominent  individual  fact 

«)  GL  Bif.  YoL  HL  p.  9888B.  with  the  sabflcriptloiu  of  the  dlvineB  aaeembled  at  Smelcald  in  1040. 

/)  Lath.  In  Waich  yol.  ZIY.  p.  M4 

a)  A.  Dcmer^  d.  FrlnclpL  nnsrer  Kfrche  oaoh  d.  Innem  Yerh.  ir.  swd  Seiten.  Kiel  181t.  D, 
Sehenkdt  d.  Pr.  d.  Prot  Mit  bea  Berachtai  d.  neaeeten  Verhaadl.  Sehaff  h.  1853. 

&)  The  ceseatiel  idea  is  found  in :  ApoL  Oov^Ibm.  Auff.  Ait  lY.  Waleh  toL  XX.  p^  188L  Th« 
Ttry  words:  ZtoingU,  brevis  Exposition  art  de  Eocleeia.  Oalr.  Inst  IT,  1 7. 
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and  applied  to  a  great  general  idea.  On  the  one  Land,  it  implies  a  continoal 
protest  against  the  extravagant  claims  of  Oatholicism,  and  on  the  other  an 
acknowledgment  of  a  common  xmiversa]  Ohnstianity  wherever  a  heart  la 
fonnd  in  connection  with  Ohrist.  It  likewise  claims  to  be  the  CQiristianity 
of  the  heart  and  of  freedom.  So  fEur,  however,  were  the  reformers  fh>m  per- 
ceiving this. in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  of  their  internal  and  external 
conflicts  of  faith,  that  from  the  time  of  the  convent  of  Berg  and  the  Synod 
of  Dordrecht,  the  Protestant  Chnrch  appears  only  like  a  purified  form  of 
Oatholicism.  In  various  ways  it  practically  represented  itself  as  inM[ibI&, 
and  even  expressly  claimed  that  there  was  no  salvation  out  of  itself,  (e)  Id 
its  doctrinal  statements  respecting  man's  natural  state,  it  wore  the  aspect  of 
a  Ohristianity  of  bondage.  In  both  Ohnrches  of  the  Reformation  the  Pro- 
testant principle  was  realized  at  first  in  the  highest  degree,  in  accordance 
with  the  type  shown  in  the  character  of  their  respective  fonnders.  In  tLe 
Befortned  Ohnrch  it  appeared  in  the  form  of  the  ascendency  of  a  vigoFons 
understanding,  requiring  an  unconditional  return  to  the  forms  of  primitive 
Ohristianity.  In  the  Lutheran  Ohurch  it  took  the  form  of  a  predominant 
profound  feeling,  and  recognized  an  historical  development  in  the  Ohnrch. 
In  the  first  place,  the  disagreement  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord^s 
Supper  which  was  determined  by  this  difference  in  ori^al  character,  could 
hardly  fail  in  producing  the  precise  disagreement  which  afterwards  followed 
with  respect  to  the  two  natures  of  Ohrist.  Then  the  different  political  throes 
which  attended  the  birth  of  the  respective  Ohurches,  were  evidently  deter- 
mined by  the  ethical  character  of  each.  The  Lutheran  nations  were  dispc^ed 
to  leave  even  their  earthly  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  all-controlling  God- 
man,  while  the  Reformed  with  bold  activity  set  about  the  completion  of  the 
work  of  their  heavenly  King.  In  these  diversities  we  may  discover  the 
ground  for  the  difference  of  aims  which  is  discoverable  in  these  Ohurches ; 
the  Lutheran  fixes  its  eye  principally  upon  the  eternal  salvation  of  man, 
while  the  ultimate  object  of  the  Reformed  is  the  glory  of  God.  This  differ- 
ence, however,  is  rapidly  vanishing,  (d) 

§  375.    Morals. 

The  doctrine  of  salvation  by  ffuth  was  opposed  to  that  of  dependence 
upon  works,  and  the  idea  of  Ohristian  fi*eedom  was  in  direct  hostility  to  that 
of  the  depression  of  the  intellect  by  human  enactments.  The  simpUdty  and 
absolute  character  of  the  moral  law  was  secured  when  evangelical  connseb 
were  regarded  as  (mly  the  non-essential  means  by  which  its  objects  were  to 

c)  Ztotngl.  de  vera  et  ftlsa  reL  (Opp.  vol.  IL  pi  192.)  On  the  other  hand :  Oah.  Instt  I IV.  e.  Sl 
f  18.— ifoMT,  Coip.  jnr.  ey.  Lfit  1788.  toL  IL  p.  89Sl  Comp.  A.  K  Zettong.  1891.  N.  180L  1S8S. 
N.  122. 1888.  N.  20s.  180. 

d)  J,  TlchleTt  de  Indole  sacr.  emendatloDl8  a  Zw.  instltatae  reete  aesttmaada.  Tr^J.  1827.  Jf, 
OSbk^  reL  Eigenth&mL  d.  Inth.  xl  reC  K.  Bonn.  1887.  J.  P.  Zanffe,  welche  Geltnng  geb&hrt  d. 
EigenthilmL  d.  i«£  E.  Zar.  1341.  Sagenbach,  d.  re£  K.  in  Bez.  a  Yerftaa.  u.  Colt  Schaffh.  1B4& 
K.  BtrSbel,  IL  d.  Untersch.  d.  Inth.  u.  reC  E.  (ZeltKh.  £  lath.  Th.  1842.  H.  a)  ^vro^  a.  Charakter  d. 
ret  K  (8tad.  n.  Erlt  1848.  H.  &)  MerU  JTAubignl^  Lnther  n.  Calyln.  [tnmaL  in  D'Aabw  and  hit 
writings,  New  York.  1840.]— il.  ScUvwtiUerf  GLehre  d.  re£  K.  1844  ToL  L  pw  78S.  BchiMckmiSburifw 
in  Btad.  n.  Krit  1847.  H.  4  and  TheoL  Jahrbb.  184a  H.  1. 
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DO  attained.  The  reformers  endeavored,  by  means  of  German  and  Latin 
popular  boo£s  and  schools  on  an  ecclesiastical  basis,  to  edncate  a  people  who 
conld  appreciate  and  act  upon  Protestant  principles,  (a)  In  consequence 
of  the  unwonted  freedom  proclaimed  at  the  Beformation,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  the  seeds  of  wild  passions  already  sown  were  made  suddenly  to 
spring  up.  By  the  prominence  given  to  original  sin,  in  comparison  with 
which  particular  temptations  and  sins  were  looked  upon  as  of  inferior  im- 
portance, the  moral  power  of  Protestantism  certainly  became  much  less  than 
we  should  have  expected  from  so  great  a  religious  revolution.  (&)  It  must 
also  be  remarked,  that  mere  orthodoxy  more  and  more  constantly  took  the 
place  of  a  living  faith ;  and  in  the  low  state  of  education  which  then  pre- 
vailed, there  was  great  danger  that  the  high  ground  taken  respecting  works, 
and  the  Calvinistio  doctrine  of  predestinftion,  would  lead  to  an  easy  kind  of 
religious  practice.  It  is  true  that  Luther  at  one  time  spoke  of  Germany  as 
worse  than  Sodom,  and  mourned  that  he  spoke  the  German  language ;  Me- 
lancthon  deplored  that  aU  the  waters  of  the  Elbe  were  not  enough  for  tears 
to  weep  over  the  unfortunate  dissensions  of  the. Reformation;  and  the  re- 
formers generally,  in  view  of  these  evils,  gave  way  to  the  presentiment  that 
the  end  of  the  world  was  near.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
Luther  was  at  that  time  angry  that  the  Beformation  had  just  been  abused  to 
those  selfish  purposes  which  are  never  wanting  in  the  midst  of  such  revolu* 
tions ;  that  he  applied  to  his  age  the  same  rule  he  was  accustomed  to  use 
with  respect  to  his  own  heart,  and  in  his  monastic  confinement  looked  upon 
the  luxury  naturally  sprin^g  from  the  increased  wealth  aoquii*ed  by  the 
middle  classes  on  the  diaoovery  of  America  as  a  crime ;  nor  should  we  for- 
get that  Mehmcthon  sometimes  shrunk  back  from  the  very  mental  conflicts 
which  had  been  conjured  up  by  his  own  power.  At  aU  events,  it  was  not 
long  before  the  Church  took  upon  itself  the  work  of  controlling  public 
morals.  Among  the  Lutherans,  it  is  true,  this  was  attempted  without  any 
thorough  system  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  but  by  means  of  exhortations, 
monitory  lectures,  and  excommunication,  not  nnfrequently  mingled  with  much 
passion,  (c)  In  both  Ohurches  there  was  an  occasional  reference  to  the 
power  of  punishment  possessed  by  the  civil  authorities.  A  domestic  and 
ecclesiastical  system  of  morality  was  thus  established,  of  so  rigid  a  character, 
that  when  compared  with  the  facility  possessed  in  the  Catholic  Church  of 
alternating  between  sinful  pleasures  and  penitential  exercises,  it  appeared  to 
have  produced^  in  connection  with  profound  religious  spirituality,  a  severe, 
sometimes  a  gloomy  and  a  restiess  disposition.  Such  was  particularly  the 
case  in  the  French  and  Scotch  Churches,  and  an  extreme  fonn  of  it  was  de- 
veloped among  the  Puritans.  The  Sabbath  was  observed  with  scrupulous 
exactness,  and  many  things  before  regarded  as  discretionary  or  innocent  were 
now  treated  as  sins.    On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  single  fact  of  the  big- 

a)  De  eoDStitoendiB  flchoUs  Latb.  Uber,  praecedit  MH.  pnefktla  Hag.  1024.  ( Walch  toL  X.  p. 
682.)  P.  K  SohulsTf  Oeaoh.  d.  lutech.  BeL  Unterr.  onter.  d.  Prot  HaL  1802.  A.  Soha^r,  de  Hd* 
flaence  de  Lnth.  ear  redncation  da  ponplo.  Per.  180& 

I)  K  Sareeriuiy  y.  Jberlieher  Visitation.  Eial.  1006. 4.  Comp.  Enffelhardt  in  Zeltach.  £  hiet  Th 
ISOO.  H.  1. 

e)  E.  g.  A.  JHutculwi,  r.  pindrlchten  Hoeentenfel  Frnkf.  (lOOe.)  1657. 
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amy  of  the  Landgrave,  for  the  secret  oonsmnmatioii  of  which  Lather  and 
hU  ooUeagaes  granted  a  dispensation.  This  was  done  by  him  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  avoiding  a  still  greater  evil,  and  was  jostified  by  a  reference  to  the 
divine  dispensation  in  behalf  of  Abraham,  and  to  the  papal  license  ^ven  to 
the  Ooant  of  Glelchen.  It  was,  however,  done  with  too  little  care  for  the 
interests  of  the  Ohnroh^  and  proved  a  stnmbling-block  which  was  harshly 
used  against  him,  and  was  even  abnsed  in  pnblio  for  justifying  a  barbarous 
polygamy,  (d)  No  divorces  were  allowed  except  for  adultery,  and  yet  by 
official  and  entire  separation  of  the  parties  they  prepared  the  way  for  fortlier 
ooncessions.  {e)  The  approbation  which  the  reformers  gave  to  the  aaaaseina- 
tion  of  tyrants,  proceeded  in  Melancthon^s  case  from  the  inflncnce  of  hts 
ecclesiastical  and  classical  studies,  and  in  Luther's  case  from  the  views  <ii 
right  which  prevailed  among  the  ancient  Germans,  and  a  manly  sdf- 
respect.  (/)  The  whole  fanciful  system  of  faith  in  magic  and  in  Satanic 
influences  remained  undisturbed  and  possibly  even  more  distinctly  prominent, 
in  consequence  of  the  poetic  manner  in  which  Luther  involuntarily  deaeribed 
his  conflicts  with  the  devli.  But  even  before  the  movements  connected  with 
the  Reformation  were  over,  important  efforts  were  made  to  construct  a  sci- 
entific system  of  ethics,  in  which  the  virtues  were  claasified  in  the  usual 
ancient  and  theological  form,  but  springing  out  of  a  justifying  fiiith.  The 
extreme  excitement  against  Osiander's  doctrines  (§  847)  was  in  the  Lu^eraa 
Church  especially  unfavorable  to  a  further  investigation  of  such  subjecta.  (^^ 

§  876.    Late. 

The  reformers  maintained  merely  the  ordinary  view  of  law,  according  to 
which  the  power  of  the  state  was  entirely  separated  from  that  of  the  ChiBich, 
and  Luther  even  boasted  that  he  had  kept  them  from  being  periloosly  confound- 
ed, (a)  But  with  a  ftdl  consciousness  of  the  result,  they  went  back  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  apostolic  Ohurch,  derived  the  whole  authority  of  all  ecdesiaatical 
officers  from  the  local  churches,  and  would  allow  no  one  but  God,  (b)  and  least 
of  all  the  princes,  of  whom  Luther  had  a  very  poor  opinion,  (e)  to  have  do> 
minion  over  souls.  In  the  copstitution  of  the  Hessian  Ohurch,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  form  an  equal  balance  between  the  independence  of  the  partica- 
lar  congregations  and  the  unity  of  the  provincial  established  Church  (§  8S9). 
Luther  had  doubts  whether  any  artifldal  legislation  could  form  a  pe<^e 
adapted  to  such  a  state  of  things,  (d)  His  favorite  idea  of  a  Church  was  not 
one  in  which  the  popular  element  was  highest,  but  one  in  which  every  indi- 
vidual was  looked  upon  as  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (0)     But   in  one 


<{)  IM  W«U»  ToL  y.  p.  286i&    a  R^.  toL  IIL  p.  840.    JTepp*,  uk.  Bdtrr.  s.  ecaeb.  d.  Doppol- 

•he  d.  Landgr.  (Zeitsch.  t  btot  Th.  1892.  H.  2.) 

«)  Merkwflrd.  Ehefall,  mltgeth.  v.  Schwan.  (Zoltaofa.  t  thflr.  Oesch.  1858w  H.  8.) 

/)  8tr6b€l,  Mi^selL  vol.  I.  p.  170.    Vtert  voL  IL  p.  48.     Waieh  toL  XXIL  p.  SlSla. 

g)  VenatoHtf,  d.  vlrt  chr.  L  IIL  Nor.  1529.  P,  «.  EiUen^  Ethik.  Witt  1671.  Oomp.  AK  ie 
Stud.  u.  Krit  184a  H.  8.    /Sdktoari,  Ibid.  1S60.  H.  1.    jl.  As/ko^iMr,  Ibid.  H.  lai 

a)  Cottf.  Aug,  II,  7.  WalciK  yoL  X  p.  2Mm.— iSeAanlMt,  Q.  d.  uxspr.  YeilL  d.  K.  &  StaaXe  a.  d 
Gcbleto  der.  ev.  Frot  (Stnd.  n.  Krit  1860.  H.  la.) 

h)  ArLSmaLcp,2&iA.    Z»«  TTeOtf  rol  lY.  p.  106u     TToJo^  ToL  Z.  pw  468.  401 

c)  Jhid,  p.  460.       d)  Schr.  an  d.  Landgrafen  In  RichUr^  KYerf:  (nt  /)  p.  40a. 

t)  Walch  ToL  X  p.  271a. 
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Mse  the  limits,  and  in  another  the  power  itself^  showed  that  in  actual 
practice  both  yiews  were  impracticable  in  their  fall  extent.  In  arranging 
the  powers  of  the  Church,  however,  Lather  always  had  his  eye  ezdnsively 
upon  the  spiritnal  interest.  In  the  empire,  the  Ohnrch  could  be  represented 
only  by  the  imperial  states ;  and  in  the  hope  that  the  legal  bishops  would  at 
some  time  become  reconciled  to  the  Church,  the  superior  ecclesiastical  offices 
in  Germany  remained  vacant.  For  the  time  being,  therefore,  the  princes  and 
magistrates  from  love  to  the  Church  performed  the  ftinctions  of  the  highest  ec- 
clesiastical offices  as  provisional  bishops,  though  with  the  counsel  of  distin- 
guished doctors  and  the  aid  of  the  provincial  states.  Conmstories,  composed 
of  civil  officers  and  clergy,  were  instituted  (after  1589)  principally  for  jurisdic- 
tion over  causes  connected  with  marriage,  excommunication,  and  processes  in 
which  clergymen  were  concerned.  The  government  of  each  provincial 
Church  graduaUy  fell  of  itself  into  the)r  hands,  responsible  only  to  the  civil 
authorities,  so  that  the  actual  legal  system  became  directly  the  reverse  of  the 
legal  principle  originally  proposed.  (/)  Even  then  Luther  had  cause  to  sigh 
over  the  bishopric  of  the  court,  without  any  spiritual  character,  and  some- 
times particultf  divines,  when  oppressed,  reminded  the  princes  that  Christ 
had  not  delivered  his  people  from  papal  bondage  merely  to  make  them  slaves 
to  the  PoUtici,  (g)  But  the  actual  condition  of  things  was  soon  justified  on 
legal  principles  by  various  learned  men,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  transfer 
of  the  episcopal  power  to  the  hands  of  orthodox  princes  by  virtue  of  the 
Religious  Peace  (Episcopal  system).  (1i)  The  congregations  included  in  the 
district  of  each  imperial  state  constituted  a  distinct  provincial  Church.  And 
yet  from  their  opposition  to  the  Catholic  imperial  Church,  and  from  their 
possession  of  a  common  creed,  the  Protestant  states  oven  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  League  of  Smalkald,  regarded  themselves  especially  in  the  general  diet 
as  a  single  political  ecclesiastical  corporation,  and  the  provincial  churches, 
although  some  of  them  might  be  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire,  were 
looked  upon  as  constituting  a  single  evangelical  Church,  joined  together  by 
mutual  sympathy  in  love  and  conflicts.  The  Reformed  Church  received  a 
republican  constitution  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  mode  of  its  origin,  and 
the  country  in  which  it  was  formed.  Its  basis  consisted  of  a  system  of 
synods  composed  of  clergymen  and  elders,  in  a  regular  ascending  series  up 
to  the  highest  assembly.  This  system,  however,  was  never  fully  carried  out 
except  in  the  French  and  Scottish  churches,  and  even  in  them  the  co-optation 
of  the  elders  and  the  choice  of  the  ministers  were  necessary  through  the 
higher  synods,  the  congregations  having  only  the  right  of  a  rejection.  Iii 
the  German  Reformed  churches  the  Presbyteries  gave  way  before  the  Con- 
sistories of  the  governments,  (t)  and  in  the  Lutheran  churches  of  the  Lower 

I 

/)  Walch  p.  1»(NL  L,  RidU4r,  d.  ev.  KOrdnangen  dc6  11  Jahrb.  BrL  1841  S  yolt.  4  Ibid, 
Geeeh.  d.  er.  KVer£  in  DeatochL  Lpa  1851. 

g)  Dt  WeUs  voL  IIL  p.  SOe.  Faeoltj  at  Jena,  1561 :  Salig  vol.  IIL  p.  685.  Fac.  at  WittenU 
1688:  Gonall.  TheoL  Vit  Frc£  1664.  £  P.  IL  ^  129. 

h)  M,  Stephani,  Tract  de  jariad.  Host  (1609.)  168&  4  Esp.  GtfpxoT. 

0  Toot  Ifis  eynodee  nationaox  dos  ^  reC  de  France,  par  Aymon,  HayCi  1710. 2  yoli  4.  Ehrard, 
EnUt  Q.  erste  EatwlckL  d.  PresU  Yeil  d.  re£  K.  Frankr.  (SSeltMb.  t  hlat  Tb.  1849.  H.  2.)  X  Omn- 
Wrfft  d.  schott  Nattonalk.  nach  gegenw.  Yerf.  TTamb.  1844fl.  S  toIa.    ,Sackt  (p.  424.)    Jl  v,  MOhUr. 
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Rhine  a  synodal  constitntion  was  preserred.  {I)  The  plan  of  preserving  the 
external  unity  of  the  Church  by  a  representation  from  all  portions  of  it 
throngh  the  Synod  of  Dort,  failed  in  consequence  of  the  nkethod  taken  for 
the  composition  of  that  body,  and  the  dissensions  which  prevailed  amcxig 
its  members.  The  Churches  of  the  several  nations  were  therefore  only 
spiritually  connected  with  one  another.  The  royal  sopremacy  in  the  Angli- 
can Chnfoh  was  limited  by  the  popular  branch  of  die  states.  The  legal 
synods  of  the  superior  and  inferior  clergy  (Convocations)  were  indeed  inten- 
tionally kept  without  much  influence,  and  finally  were  entirely  neglected,  but 
the  ecclesiastical  legislation  was  consequently  transferred  to  the  Parliament. 
The  actual  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affidrs  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
bishops,  who  were  made  dependent  upon  the  crown  by  its  power  to  nominate 
and  transfer  them,  and  by  the  inadequate  revenues  of  their  dioceses.  (Z)  In 
Sweden  also  the  king  remained  the  head  of  the  Church,  and  the  I^p^- 
tive  passed  from  the  national  council  (after  1598)  to  the  general  diet,  among 
whose  spiritual  states  sat  not  only  bishops,  but  representative  pastors.  The 
administration  of  the  episcopal  dioceses  was  performed  by  conastories  under 
the  presidency  of  the  bishops.  The  af&irs  of  each  congregation  were  admin- 
istered by  biennial  assemblies  (Sockenstdmen)  of  all  the  taxable  members  of 
the  congregation  imder  the  direction  of  these  consistories,  (m)  The  canon 
law,  in  spite  of  Luther's  wrath  against  the  jurists,  continued  to  be  in  fact 
the  basis  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence,  and  the  most  Important  proceed- 
ings were  gradually,  and  often  in  a  conftised  manner,  conformed  to  it. — ^A 
popular  feeling  was  developed  during  the  Reformation  which  at  one  lime 
threatened  to  subvert  every  form  of  political  institutions.  When  the  hier- 
archy had  been  stripped  of  its  sacred  privileges,  every  immunity  appeared  to 
hang  in  suspense,  and  nothing  was  left  aa  the  ground  of  right  but  eveiy  indi- 
vidual's independent  character.  Luther  never  hesitated  to  abuse  those  princes 
who  opposed  him,  and  not  unfrequentiy  reminded  even  the  evangelical 
princes,  that  the  country  and  the  people  belonged  not  to  them,  but  that  they 
belonged  to  the  country  and  the  people,  (n)  Hence,  in  many  of  the  imperial 
cities  the  municipal  corporations  obtained  the  ascendency  as  soon  as  the 
Reformation  was  introduced,  and  the  republic  was  confirmed  in  the  Swiss 
Confederacy  and  commenced  in  the  Netherlands.  The  nobility,  the  peas- 
ants, and  the  burgesses,  endeavored  successively  in  the  name  of  the  gospel  to 
overthrow  the  existing  forms  of  government,  {o)  In  France  the  Huguenota 
contemplated  the  establishment  of  a  free  state,  {p)  and  in  England  the  legiti* 

Gescb.  d.  ev.  K.Yei£  In  d.  Uark  Brandeob.  Welm.  1846.— ZT  F.  Jaoobsan,  Grande  d.  YexseUedeali. 
±  luth.  n.  ref.  EYerf.  (Dentache  Zeitsoh.  t  chr.  Wia&  18S2.  N.  49s8.) 

ii;)  K, «.  Ovetif  d.  Presbyt  n.  SynodalverC  in  Borg,  J&lich,  Oeve.  Essen.  1S29.  Jaeobton^  Gesch. 
0.  Qnellen  d.  ev.  KBecbts  d.  pro7.  BbdnL  n.  Westpb.  Kfinigsb.  1844 

I)  J,  L.  Fwnk^  Organlslr.  d.  engl  Staatak.  goscblchtl.  Altona.  1829.  (7.  Scho^Uy  d.  Conroeation 
1  engl.  E.  (Zeitacb.  t  bist  Tb.  1868.  H.  1.) 

m)  F.  W.  «.  Schubert,  Bcbw.  EYerf:  GreUhvr.  1821.  2  vols.  A,  G.  Knoea,  EigontbQmHcUceitmi 
d.  schw.  EYer£  Stnttg.  1862. 

n)  Walch  YoL  X  p.  468.  XXII,  21468. 

o)  $  825.  Sarthcidy  J&rgen  Wollenwober  v.  L&beek.  {Rowmt,  blst  Tascbenk  1895.)  C  J^. 
Warm,  d.  poIiL  Bezlebongen  Hebiricbs  YIIL  zu  M.  Mejer  n.  J.  WftllenweTer.  Hamb.  1859L  4L 

p)  Oap^ffv^  H.  de  la  B6f.  vol  IL  p.  105.  G.  Weber,  gescb.  DanL  d.  CalTinlsm.  Im  Teitu  z 
Staat  in  Gen£  n.  Frankr.  Hcidclb.  1836. 
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male  king  was  condemned  by  the  Parliament  in  the  midst  of  psalm-singing 
and  piayer  to  monnt  the  scaffold.  On  the  other  hand,  the  theological  scm- 
ples  of  the  reformers  led  them  to  respect  as  a  providential  blessing  the  per- 
sonal character  of  their  rulers,  the  people  were  e^orted  to  the  duty  of 
Ohristian  ob^ence  in  every  thing  conisstent  with  &ith,  and  the  praotioal 
energies  which  had  been  developed  among  the  people  were  restrained,  (q) 
The  powers  of  the  clergy  and  the  rights  attending  the  possession  of  the 
Ohnrch  property,  were  exercised  by  the  political  magistrates,  and  dependent 
officers  now  filled  places  which  had  been  occupied  by  an  independent  corpo- 
ration. Hence,  where  the  princes  allowed  the  Reformation  to  have  its 
conrse,  their  power  was  almost  nniversally  increased  by  it.  Accordingly  in 
Denmark  the  monarchy  became  absolute,  whiHd  in  Sweden,  after  the  king 
had  broken  the  independent  power  of  the  bishops,  the  crown  was  endan- 
gered by  the  aggressions  of  a  haughty  aristocracy. 

§  877.    The  CUrgy  and  Ch/urch  Property, 

During  the  Keformation  the  principle  was  generally  adopted  that  all 
Christians  belonged  to  the  priestly  order.  Accordingly,  while  it  was  conceded 
that  the  ministerial  office  was  instituted  by  Ohrist,  it  was  maintuned  that  each 
minister  was  individually  to  receive  his  commission  ft'om  the  congregation  as 
its  servant,  and  that  ordination  was  only  a  solemn  call  to  this  duty,  (a)  Lu- 
ther^s  remark,  however,  that  the  spiritual  order  was  nothing,  and  that  God 
was  about  to  root  out  the  stupid  clergy,  (&}  belongs  to  the  period  when  he 
was  engaged  in  the  work  of  demolition.  The  principle  generally  received 
was  that  every  congregation  had  the  right  to  choose  its  own  pastor,  although 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  especially,  the  right  of  patronage  was  respected,  and 
as  far  as  it  was  exercised  by  the  bishops,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
sistories, leaving  to  the  congregations  a  right  seldom  of  much  avail,  of  de- 
clining the  person  appointed.  On  the  principle  that  among  the  ministers  of 
the  word  of  God  there  could  be  no  hierarchical  organization  by  divine  right, 
the  priestly  functions  and  privileges  of  the  bishops  became  common  to  all  pas- 
tors, {c)  except  the  right  of  excommunication,  which  was  at  first  questioned, 
and  then  gradually  was  assumed  by  the  consistories.  The  Episcopal  office,  as 
a  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority,  was  rejected  by  the  Reformed  Church,  but 
in  Engiland  after  1588  it  was  again  defended  as  a  divine  institution,  {d)  and 
among  the  Lutherans  the  opinion  became  general  that  this  primitive  regula- 
tion should  not  be  abolished  without  urgent  necessity,  and  Melancthon  thought 
that  a  tyranny  more  intolerable  than  the  former  domination  would  result  from 
the  overthrow  of  the  episcopal  rule,  {e)  It  has,  however,  been  looked  upon 
as  an  evangelical  sentiment  that  as  a  spiritual  officer  a  bishop  should  renounce 
all  civil  jurisdiction.    By  the  operation  of  various  political  circumstances 


9)  Comp.  PL  877.  Wrong  Ezplaa.  In  Bagmi  voL  IIL  p.  146i  154. 

a)  Luihar:  Wal<di  toL  Z.  p.  Sola.  168&  185788.  XIX.  15M.  Y.  1509.— (7.  EarUtB,  K.  u.  Amt 
onoh  Inth.  Lebre.  Btattg.  1658. 

&)  D«  Wette  ToL  II.  p.  874       o)  Art.  Smale.  p.  SSfisa. 

d)  ilTid;  OMcb.  d.  Parit  yoL  L  p.  60688.    [^Mfa,  H.  of  the  Par.  (Orig.  EngL  ed.)  toL  L  p^  80788.] 

«)  Corp.  J?4<  YoL  II.  pp.  884^  841. 
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Episcopacy  has  in  fact  become  entirely  extinct  among  the  Gennan  ^hnrokes. 
In  a  few  instances  the  prelatio  ofSoe  remains  with  the  states,  for  the  Ftotes- 
tant  bishops  of  Lower  Germany  who  possess  soyereign  powers,  rest  their  ebdma 
wholly  upon  the  fiict  that  certain  princely  houses  have  aoqnired  episoopa]  ter- 
ritories under  the  title  of  bishops.  (/)  SuperinUhdenU  in  Lutheran  countries 
(p.  882)  were  regarded^  after  the  formation  of  the  consistories,  merely  as  sub- 
ordinate officers  for  the  supervision,  and  in  general  for  the  ordinaticm  of  the  pas- 
tors. Although  the  dergy  are  generally  without  political  privileges,  and  have 
suffered  much  during  some  of  the  religious  dissensions  from  arbitrazy  power, 
they  ezerdse  great  personal  influence,  and  they  have  frequently,  to  thdr  own 
peril,  asserted  theur  right  pubUdy  to  inflict  ecclesiastical  punishments  upon 
their  supreme  rulers,  (g)  A  general  desire  was  exhibited  among  all  cksses 
during  this  period  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  property  of  the  Ohurch.  Immense 
wealth  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  princes  and  nobility,  while  the  people  ob- 
tained their  portion  by  withholding  the  tithes  and  rents  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  clergy.  !E!ven  in  Switzerland  the  sacred  vessels  were  sent  to 
the  mint  or  to  the  market,  and  Calvin  himself  was  unable  to  save  the  property 
of  the  Ohurch.  (h)  In  some  countries,  especially  in  Germany,  a  portion  of 
this  wealth  was  used  in  the  endowment  of  benevolent  or  literary  institutions ; 
but  60  littie  were  the  pastors  and  teachers  of  schools  provided  for  from  this 
great  inheritance,  that  Luther  could  not  suffidentiy  lament  their  miserable 
condition,  (i)  But  even  then  he  had  oocadon  to  remark  that  destitnte  as  they 
were  of  real  estate,  they  were  despised  and  cheated  by  the  rude  rabble,  and 
especially  by  every  young  squire  and  petty  tax  collector  in  the  land,  {k) 
Whatever  remnant  of  ecclesiastical  property  had  been  saved  from  this  general 
pillsge  was  generally  administered  by  the  agents  of  the  government,  by  whom 
it  was  used  for  civil  purposes  whenever  a  pressing  necessity  or  cupidity  dic- 
tated, and  the  real  estate  was  freqnentiy  squandered  in  the  payment  of  rents. 
The  convents  doubtiess  well  deserved  their  fate,  but  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  foundations  for  the  nobility,  which  were  of  no  advantage  to  the  C9km«h, 
their  general  dissolution  was  rather  a  destruction  than  a  reform,  and  robbed 
innocence  or  penitence  of  an  asylum  provided  for  them  by  the  piety  of  for- 
mer times. 

§  878.    Publio  Warship  and  Art, 

Bibl  Agendor.  edit  hj  K9n!g,  Zolle  1726.  4  Die  ev.  KOrdn.  v.  BIchter  (pi  44L  lit/)  JgUm- 
iehmSdt  Geseh.  d.  EGebrftncho  d.  Frot  Lpa  1796.  J,  L.  FwUt^  Geitt  il  Form  d.  t.  Lntti.  aogeocdn. 
Knltoflb  BtL  1819.  T.  KU^fiftKf  d.  nnpr.  Gottefldienatordn.  In  d.  deat  K.  lath.  BekanntD.  Ihn  De- 
Btrnct  n.  Bef  Bostock.  1847.— t^  O^jffbkent  (L  d.  Tenchledne  Biatb.  d.  Decal  il  d.  BliifliiBB  dm.  ft.  d. 
Coltoft.  Hamb.  1888.  (X  OrutmMMn^  de  Protestantlsmo  artlbiiB  hand  lofosta  Stnttg.  1889. 4.  [Und- 
aay,  Sketohes  of  the  Hist  of  Ghr.  Axt  Lond.  1846h  8  vols.  8.  (X  Bumty^  Gen.  Hist  of  Mode.  Lood. 
1769. 4  vols.  4  J,  mmhtnt.  Gen.  Hlat  of  the  Science  d(  Pnctloe  of  Moate,  Lond.  ITTS.  6  YfOM.  4 
Barney  A  Hawklna,  abridged  by  T.  Stuby^  I'Ond.  1819.  2  Tola.  &  R,  North,  Memolni  of  Moaia 
Lond.  1848.  4.] 

The  Beformed  Churches  conformed  strictiy  to  the  simple  style  of  devotion 

/)  Welch  YoL  XTL  p.  1684.    Apol  Cottf.  p.  904L    Henke  on  YiUera,  p.  SOBaiw    Ju  Ni9ti99iu% 

iie  biaob.  W&rde  in  Preoaaena  ev.  K.  Kdnigsb.  1884. 

g)  Welch  vol  X  p.  1896aa.  XIIL 1288.  Oomp.  Hatteroa  red.  7  ed.  p^  818gi 

h)  JSulUnffer,  voL  L  pw  122. 884.    Jlenty,  Calvin,  toL  II.  p.  28a8i 

i)I>6  irett0YoLiap.1858a.16O.       k)  Welch  toI.  IL  p.  92S.  XL  2582.  XUL  81a. 
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i7Moh  prevailed  in  the  days  of  the  apostles.  The  Lutheran  mode  of  worship 
was  gradually  developed  from  the  old  Koman  ritual  nsed  in  the  mass,  but 
modified  by  the  principles  and  praotioe  of  the  reformers.  According  to  these, 
the  services  of  the  house  of  God  were  not  for  Gk>d  alone ;  the  evangelical  ser- 
mon onght  to  be  the  principal  part  of  ihem,  the  native  language  of  a  people 
was  for  them  the  most  saored,  and  the  congregation  should  take  an  active 
part  in  the  exercises,  (a)  When  Luther  published  an  order  for  divine  wor- 
ship (1526)  he  took  particular  care  that  no  one  should  regard  any  part  of  it 
as  indispensable  or  universally  binding,  so  that  Ohristian  liberty  should  be 
thereby  abridged.  (5)  In  the  Lutheran  Church  the  practice  of  private  con- 
fession even  of  individual  sins  was  retained,  but  only  as  a  voluntary  matter 
when  any  one  needed  it,  and  for  ignorant  people,  (c)  Instead  of  daily  masses 
and  the  singing  of  the  hours,  many  Protestants  had  bible-lessons  appointed, 
and  in  Creneva  meetings  for  free  religious  conference  (congregations)  were 
held.  The  sacred  festivals  were  so  reduced  as  to  commemorate  none  but  the 
most  important  events  in  sacred  history,  and  only  a  few  of  the  national 
churches  continued  to  celebrate  days  in  honor  of  Mary  and  the  apostles. 
Days  of  fasting  were  occasionally  appointed,  and  an  annual  festival  for  com- 
memorating the  Reformation  was  observed  first  in  Saxony,  in  1688.  The  Be- 
formed  Ohurch,  with  a  decidedly  iconoclastic  spirit,  removed  from  their  places 
of  public  worship  all  statues,  pictures,  and  works  of  art,  regarding  them  as 
inconsistent  with  the  requirements  of  the  word  of  God.  Having  destroyed 
nearly  all  its  organs,  it  received  a  scriptural  psalmody,  «nd  the  tender  melodies 
used  to  accompany  it  from  the  French,  (d)  Luther  had  no  idea  that  the 
proper  influence  of  the  gospel  was  to  destroy  all  the  refinements  of  art.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  was  anxious  that  all  the  arts,  and  particularly  music,  should 
be  enlisted  in  the  service  of  Him  who  had  created  them,  (e)  Albert  Durer 
was  still  moved  by  Luther^s  spirit,  and  the  faithful  Lucas  Oranach  was  the 
pcunter  of  the  Eeformation.  (/)  All  the  monuments  of  art  which  had  been 
collected  by  the  Catholics  of  earlier  times  in  the  Church  of  St.  Lawrence  in 
Nuremberg,  were  preserved  without  injury  by  the  Protestants.  As  long  as 
Protestantism  felt  placed  in  an  attitude  of  special  hostility  to  Catholicism,  its 
iufiuence  was  imquestionably  adverse  to  the  imitative  arts,  since  it  deprived 
them  of  their  legendary  stores,  allowed  of  no  statues  or  pictures  in  the 
churches,  except  such  as  were  strictly  illustrative  of  scriptural  history,  and 
even  when  contending  against  the  Iconoclasts  Luther  was  willing  to  give  up 
the  pictures.  (^)  The  more  magnificent  the  Grothic  structure,  the  less  was  it 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  preaching.  It  is,  however,  to  Luther  that  we  are 
principally  indebted  for  the  popular  character  of  sacred  music.  The  hymns  of 
the  ancient  Church  were  reproduced,  and  together  with  the  songs  which 
gushed  from  his  own  heart,  he  sent  them  forth  among  the  German  churches 

a)  Walch  voL  X  p.  e62&       5)  Tbid.  p.  266fl8.    Apol,  Conf.  p.  161. 

c)  Con^.  Aug.  art  11.    Walch  yoL  XX.  p.  60.  XYII,  S44S. 

<0  Bvmnger^  yoL  L  p.  181s.  175.  266. 418.— f^mry,  CalTin,  vol.  L  p.  1608.  n.  Beil.  pi  OTaa.  JZ  A. 
Danid^  Codex  litatg.  ecc:  nnlv.  in  eplt.  redactoa  Vol  IIL  Lpa.  1861. 

«)  Walch  ToL  X  p.  17SS.    Do  Wette  toL  IT.  ^  181. 

f)  Stark,  Daror  (p.  80&)  p.  671&  C&  Sehuchardt,  L.  Cranachd.  Aeltera  Leben  n.  Weifcft  Lpik 
1851.  a  tola.       g)  Walch  toL  XX.  p.  90n. 
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in  a  stream  of  sacred  poetry,  ezpreflsiye  of  all  the  prdfonnd  fedings  of  the 
Ohristian  heart,  and  combining  all  the  deep  tones  of  the  Chrisdan  q»irit. 
When  these  songs  were  collected  by  a  pions  literary  man  in  Borne  they  seemed 
to  him  like  the  pages  of  a  great  lyrical  epic  poem  which  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian poetry  had  composed  in  the  conrse  of  many  centnriesw  EEans  Walter 
assisted  Luther  in  giving  a  popular  character  to  church  music  as  a  choral  for 
the  congregation.  This  was  a  kind  oi  muse  deriyed  from  the  old  ecdeaas- 
ticol  harmonies  combined  with  some  popular  melodies,  in  which  a  sdentific 
choir  were  only  leaders  to  the  assembly,  and  in  which  pieces  similar  to  mo- 
tets were  interwoven.  (A)  Even  the  fnaster-wng^  as  it  flourished  at  that  time, 
especially  in  Protestant  cities,  was  directed  to  biblical  subjects,  to  which  in- 
deed the  principal  singing  was  expressly  confined.  (%) 

§  879.    HumanUtic  Education  <mi  Holy  Scriptures,    Cant,  from  §  2S4. 

G.  W.  Meyer,  Oesch.  d.  SchrlfterkL  s.  Wlederbent  d.  Wlaiw  G5tt  ISOta^  6  to1&  JS.  Swn^  GeeicL 
d.  H.  Schrr.  N.  T.  2  od.  BnooBchw.  189&  p.  OSloi 

In  every  instance  in  which  the  profound  feelings  of  an  educated  people 
came  under  the  power  of  the  Eeformation,  an  original  religious  literature  and 
a  series  of  successful  polemic  writings  were  produced.  A  considerable  amount 
of  scriptural  commentary  and  historical  investigation  were  indispensable  for 
laying  a  foundation  for  the  Reformation,  and  to  vindicate  its  necessity.  Yet 
though  it  was  commended  when  the  human  mind  was  in  a  process  of  the 
liveliest  development,  it  was  not  merely  no  assistance,  but  rather  a  restraint 
npon  that  development,  on  account  of  the  exclusively  religious,  and  among 
the  Epigonoi  of  the  Reformation,  the  contracted  dogmatic  interest  which 
prevailed.  Luther^s  quarrel  with  Erasmus  was  only  a  prelude  of  the  rupture 
between  modem  orthodoxy  and  humanistic  learning,  which  was  for  a  while 
postponed  by  Helancthon  and  his  school,  but  which  was  ultimately  unavoid- 
able, (a)  Luther,  it  is  true,  placed  a  high  estimate  upon  the  languages,  but 
it  was  only  for  the  sake  of  their  utility  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
These  Scriptures  being  the  only  source  of  all  Ohristian  truth,  it  was  neces- 
sary first  to  understand  them  by  means  derived  from  themselves,  and  then  to 
secure  them  against  the  arbitrary  methods  of  the  allegorical  interpreters,  (h) 
Luther  lived  on  terms  of  familiar  equality  with  the  sacred  writers,  and  on 
this  account  their  most  delicate  shades  of  meaning  seem  never  to  have  es- 
caped him,  so  that  frequently  we  have  their  discourse  with  nothing  but  bis 


A)  LtUh.  geifla  Lleder  nebst  Singwoisen.  ed.  bj  C. «.  Wintmfeld^  Lpa.  184a  4.  XuA.  geML  Lie- 
der  m.  d.  za  B.  LebEelton  gebrauchL  Singweiaen.  ed.  by  PK  Wackemagd,  Btxtttg.  1818. 4-<2hifi«fn) 
Yenach  &  allg.  er.  Gesaog-n.  Gcbetbacha  Hunb.  1888.  O.  v.  Tuchstf  Behatz  d.  er.  EOe&  ha 
1.  Jahrh.  d.  Eet  Lpa.  184a  2  voU.  G.  SHpp,  nnverflUachter  Liedenegen.  BrL  (LSBH,)  IBSLSam- 
baeh,  L.  Yerdlenste  am  d.  EG«a.  Hamb.  18ia  Wackemagd,  d.  daatscbe  KUed.  v.  IaOl  bi  BUc- 
rcr.  Stattg.  184a  4— (*  «.  WinUr/dd,  d.  er.  EGesang:  u.  ■.  Yerh.  z.  Kunst  d.  TonaatMS.  Ifai  1843fis. 
8  Tolflb  4 

f)  GervinnA,  Gesch.  d.  poet  Nation.  Lit  vol  IL  p.  265. 

a)  Only  one  aide:  De  non  oontemnendb  stadlia  bnmanioribus  Aitoro  theologo  max.  neoaaBsrUa 
claror.  riror.  ad  Eob.  Heflsam  Spp.  Latheii,  MeL,  P.  Moaellanl  etc  Erpb.  1628.  Ranks  voL  Y.  Otpi 
S.    Proofs  for  the  other  view  In  Bageti  vol  IIL  p.  2686. 

I)  CarUtadU  GoncL  o.  Eca  28  ot  47.    Walch  yoL  XYIIL  ^  1602.  ZXIL  p.  196268k 
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manner,  (e)  In  Oalvin's  concise  expositions,  especially  of  tbe  epistles  of  Paul, 
we  have  expressions  of  the  most  profound  religions  feeling,  and  those  things 
which  must  be  presupposed  for  the  understanding  of  the  inspired  writers,  to- 
gether with  a  wonderful  skill  in  the  natural  development  of  thoughts,  (d) 
Melancihan's  commentaries  exhibit  in  a  still  higher  degree  the  predominance 
of  the  rhetorical  and  dogmatic  over  the  grammatical  character.  JBeea  was 
more  rigid  in  his  views,  and  more  convers&nt  with  theological  learning,  but 
he  devoted  his  attention  principally  to  a  defence  of  the  oriental  and  inspired 
character  of  the  sacred  volume,  in  opposition  to  the  classical  but  superficial 
objections  of  the  blunt  Zwinglian,  CcutelUo,  (e)  Flacius  endeavored  to  lay 
down  precise  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  He  maintained 
that  the  divine  word  is  to  be  explained  by  every  means  derived  from  human 
science,  but  in  subserviency  to  the  fear  of  God ;  that  nothing  must  be  so  in- 
terpreted as  to  become  inconsistent  with  the  analogy  of  faith,  i,  0.,  the  sum 
of  Ohristianity  founded  upon  clear  passages  of  Scripture,  by  which  he  proba- 
bly means  Lutheranism,  and  that  the  allegorical  method  is  admissible  only 
when  the  literal  sense  would  be  immoral,  unreasonable,  or  useless.  (/)  After 
the  bold  doubts  suggested  by  Luther  and  Garolstadt,  respecting  some  parts  of 
the  canon,  there  were  no  disputes  on  that  subject  except  with  the  Oatholics, 
on  the  manner  of  its  composition.  The  controversies  carried  on  with  regard 
to  the  origin  of  the  Masoretio  points,  and  the  purity  of  the  Greek  language 
in  the  New  Testament,  show  that  philological  studies  were  obliged  to  contend 
with  powerful  prejudices.  But  after  the  establishment  of  the  Ghurch  but  lit- 
tle attention  was  bestowed  upon  the  original  basis  on  which  it  was  constructed, 
in  consequence  of  a  decided  preference  for  dogmatic  disputes.  Qrotius  was 
the  only  one  who,  as  a  pious  humanist,  seems  to  have  made  any  attempts  to 
render  the  Scriptures  intelligible  to  his  contemporaries,  {g) 

§  880.    Philoioph/y  and  Theo8ophp.    Mysticwn  and  Practical  Christianity, 

Krcmayer^  de  Weigellanlttno,  BosM-CnzdMiiamo  et  Panoels.  Lpa  1669.  CoSbMrg^  platon.  ber- 
met  CbrlfltcDth.  Frkt  n.  Lpe.  1680.  8  Yola.  F.  Dditueh^  d.  natmphiL  Mysdo.  ionerh.  d.  lath.  K. 
(ZoitBch.  t  lath.  Tb.  1841.  H.  8.)  M,  CarriirSt  die  phlL  Weltanschanxing  d.  SeformattonBzelt  Stnttg. 
1S4T.  [B:  HaUam,  H.  of  Lit  New  York.  1847.  EnfiOSt  Abridgment  of  Bracker's  H.  of  PblL 
Lond.  179L  8  volk  4.]    K,  F.  A.  SdUlUng,  Prot  o.  PhlL  HamK  1848L  . 

The  reformers  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  philosophy,  and  felt  embit- 
tered toward  it  on  account  of  its  connection  with  Scholasticism,  (a)  It  was 
only  by  means  of  Melancthon^s  Glass-Book  and  the  academic  corporation 
which  existed  at  that  time,  that  a  formal  philosophic  science,  derived  from 
former  times  and  founded  principally  upon  Aristotle,  was  propagated  in  the 
Protestant  schools  as  the  handmaid  of  Theology.   The  speculations  of  Giordano 

e)  EBpecially  upon  Oenoelfl»  the  Psalms,  and  the  Epi.  to  the  Oalatlana. 

d)  Lately  pabllabed  by  Thoktek  dnce  1881  in  8d  edit  Comp.  an  edit  of  Mlacell.  writings,  by 
the  same  author,  toL  IL  p.  880h. 

e)  FOMalin,  Seb.  CaateUla  Frk£  1755. 

/)  CUtIb  So.  8.  Baa.  1567.  Jen.  1674  S  Tola.  A  often. 

g)  Ansott  in  Y.  T.  Par.  1644  ed.  Do&d»Uin,  HaL  17758.  8  yola.  4  Auiott  in  N.  T.  Aiaet 
164lBi.  9  Tola,  t  ed.  WindKHmy  HaL  1769.  8  Th.  4 

a)  •;:  db  Elmoich,  de  varia  Arist  in  acholis  Protest  fortana  (p.  890.  before  hla  edit  of  lAanol) 
n«sreny  Folgen  d.  BeC  £  PhlL  (BeC  XJlm.  1618.  p.  114)  oomp.  GaUe^  Melancth.  p.  112. 
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Bruno  with  respect  to  the  all-nniting  and  all-embracing  divinity  were  mis- 
nnderBtood  at  Wittenberg,  and  he  himself  was  bnmt  at  Borne  (1600).  (h) 
Many  endeavored  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  divine  natore  and  of  tlie 
world's  organization  by  subtle  glances  into  the  deptibs  of  their  own  natnres. 
PoroeeZftM,  a  Bwiis  physician  (d«  1641),  gave  to  these  efforts  a  wild  and  tor- 
tnons  form  of  expression  in  images  drawn  from  nature,  and  terms  derived 
from  alchemy.  Without  regard  to  the  personal  objects  which  he  prosecuted 
in  an  empirical  manner,  we  find  that  he  opposed  the  learned  traditions  of  that 
period  by  lively  exhibitions  of  real  nature,  and  that  his  philosophy  aimed  to 
contemplate  Grod  as  he  exists  in  the  depths  of  nature,  as  he  is  in  himseU^  and 
in  his  return  to  himself,  (c)  Valentine  Weigel  (d.  1588),  much  esteemed  as  a 
devout  pastor  in  Tschopau,  in  his  posthumous  theosophic  writings,  maintained 
that  all  outward  ecclesiastical  systems  are  of  no  value  when  compared  with 
the  internal  Spirit  which  God  gives  to  men,  and  represented  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  merely  as  allegories  by  which  the  hidden  relations  of  €iod  and 
the  universe  are  made  known,  (tt)  This  style  of  speculation  became  com- 
pletely developed  in  the  works  of  Jacob  Boehme  (d.  1624),  the  shoemaker  of 
Goerlitz,  as  the  tranquil,  pious  heart  and  penetrating  mind  of  the  German 
philosopher  endeavored  to  express  through  his  uncouth  language  and  limited 
education,  in  a  natural  imagery  which  is  sometimes  quite  insipid  and  some- 
times highly  poetic,  or  in  ecdesiastical  forms,  his  conception  of  the  early 
dawn  and  the  most  hidden  qualities  of  things,  of  the  process  by  which  man 
is  exalted  from  the  terrible  power  of  nature  to  the  bright  kingdom  of  love, 
and  of  the  infinitely  calm  First  Cause,  by  whose  blessedness  he  was  at  par- 
ticular moments  delightfully  filled.  All  existence,  even  the  divine,  appeared 
to  him  an  everlasting  progress  through  various  opposite  forces.  Berog  per- 
secuted by  the  pastor  of  his  own  city,  he  obtained  toleration  from  the  con- 
sistory in  Dresden.  His  followers  love  frequently  to  contrast  the  exuberance 
of  his  pious  spirituality  with  the  formal  dependence  of  the  Church  upon  the 
outward  letter  of  the  Scriptures.  The  literary  position  which  ahonld  be 
assigned  to  him  is  one  which  belongs  to  the  most  modem  school  of  poetry 
and  philosophy,  of  which  he  may  properly  be  regarded  as  the  prophet,  (e) 
Arndi  (d.  at  Celle,  1621),  on  the  other  hand,  did  much  to  promote  internal 
Christianity  in  the  spirit  of  the  popular  mysticism  of  former  times.  (/)    That 

V)  Jordani  Bruni  Scripta  In  anum  corpus  red.  Cy^rer^  Btattg.  1884.  [(7.  BarUubnia,  J.  Bra- 
no.  Far.  1848.  2  to1&  8.    See  Brit.  Q.  BeT.  (Eel.  Mag.)  July,  1849.] 

c)  Bchrr.  Basi  16S9bs.  11  yols.  4.  JHecnsr  u.  SQ>«r^  Leben  u.  Lehron  ber&hmter  Phjsiker.  1SS9. 
P.  1.  H.  A,  iVmc,  d.  TbeoL  d.  Par.  in  Auazilg.  BrL  1849.  J£  B,  Zeetinfft  Par.  a.  I«beB  a.  Beokea. 
Brl  1889. 

d)  K.XL  llaaspoatilL  NcnsL  (Magd.)  1611.  1618.  Captura  aurea,  d.  giildne  Griff  d.  L  AbI  aB« 
Dinge  obno  Irrth.  zu  erkennen.  1618.  4.  comp.  Wdleh,  ElnL  in  d.  E.  Strdt  d.  lath.  E.  toL  IT. 
pk  102888. 

e)  Werke  durch  Oecbtel,.Am8t  (1682. 2  vola.  4)  178a  6  Tola,  dnrch  Scblabler,  Lp&  ISSlaa.  S  ^vola. 
Btnttg.  18S56B.  4  vols.  Leben  bj  A.  9.  Franckenberg^  prefixed  to  the  Werken.  A.  K  Uaibr^it^  J. 
B.  Hdlb.  1886.  J.  Uambergw^  d.  Lehre  des  deutschen  PbiL  in  syat  Aobz.  Munich.  1844  W.  L. 
WuUen,  J.  B.  Leben  n.  Lehre.  Stnttg.  1886.  Tholuckt  J.  B.  vor  d.  Dreed.  OConslat  (Deutacbe 
Zeitseh.  f.  chr.  W1b&  1852.  N.  25.) 

/)  Yier  BQcher  v.  wahren  Christentb.  p.  1605. 1.  compl.  ed.  Magd.  1609.  [Philad.  1841  a]  Paradl«- 
O&rtL  ToUer  chr.  Tugenden.  1612.  and  often.  F.  Arndt^  J.  AmdL  BrL  188a  A.  WUdenhaJti%t 
J,  Amdtj  Lp&  1847.  2  vola.    JI.  L.  PertM^  de  J.  Ar.  ejusqno  librls  de  vero  Christ  Hann.  1SC2.  4 
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he  might  satisfy  those  who  were  starving  around  him,  he  tnrned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  disooverj  of  the  philosopher's  stone.  He  was  at  one  time  de- 
posed for  the  martyr  zeal  which  he  showed  in  hehalf  of  exorcism,  and  from 
a  fear  of  the  action  of  a  living  spirit  he  was  accused  hy  the  orthodox  divines 
of  some  of  the  current  heresies,  (g)  But  during  the  dreary  period  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  even  down  to  our  own  times,  he  did  much  to  promote 
a  mild,  consoling  and  practical  form  of  Ohristianity  among  the  people.  With 
much  more  spirit,  Henry  Mueller  (d.  1675),  in  opposition  to  the  dumh  eccle- 
siastical idols  of  his  time,  proclaimed  in  Bostock  the  riches  of  divine  love 
which  are  found  in  Ohristianity.  (h)  In  opposition  to  an  age  which  in  its 
zeal  for  Lutheranism  had  hegun  to  lose  sight  of  Ohristianity,  Joh,  Vol,  An^ 
dreae  (d.  1654),  with  an  affectionate  spirit  hut  with  satirical  humor,  after 
consecrating  himself  to  Ohrist,  took  a  stand  against  the  perverse  follies  of  the 
day.  (i)  The  first  of  the  treatises  professing  to  he  hy  Ohristian  Bosenkreuz, 
an  allegorical  and  mythical  personage,  respecting  a  secret  society  for  the  suh- 
jugation  of  nature  and  the  spiritual  world  hy  magical  arts,  was  unquestion- 
ahly  hy  him,  and  the  two  others  must  have  proceeded  at  least  from  a  circle 
in  intimate  connection  with  him.  They  were  douhtless  designed  to  he  a  fan- 
ciful satire  upon  a  peculiar  tendency  of  that  period,  to  which,  however,  they 
have  contrihuted  assistance  when  read  as  a  serious  history  hy  persons  inclined 
to  such  folly.  Qc)  The  real  ohject  of  Andreae,  however,  was  to  overthrow 
the  idols  of  literature  and  religion,  and  to  set  up  the  primitive  Ohrist  in  their 
stead,  (Q  and  in  the  distant  future  he  heheld  the  ideal  of  a  Ohristian  state,  a 
colony  of  Amdt's  Jerusalem,  in  which  a  community  of  goods  and  universal 
felicity  hased  upon  morality  would  comhine  an  education  for  an  earthly  state 
with  another  for  heaven,  (m)  The  mystic  theological  tendency  which  pre- 
vailed especially  in  Bostock  and  Strashourg,  originated  in  an  attempt  to  adhere 
to  the  Ohristianity  of  the  heart  and  life,  in  opposition  to  one  which  had  he- 
come  torpid  in  the  spell  of  the  Porm  of  Ooncord,  and  other  magical  creeds. 

g)  Luo.  Otiandtr^  theoL  Bedenken  u.  ehr.  treaherz.  Erin.  Tub.  1G24. 

h)  GelstL  Erqaickstanden,  tbe  last  by  Ruuwurm^  Batzeb.  (182a)  1S81.  Himml.  Llebofiknss,  last 
ed.  by  Fiedler^  Lpa.  1881.  and  otbeT&  Ck>mp.  Arnold^  vol.  I.  p.^984. 

i)  Andr.  YIU  ab  Ipso  oonsor.  ed.  Rhginwald^  Ber.  1849.  (Ueben.  In  Seybold^  Belbetbiogr.  Win- 
torth.  1799.  toI.  IL)  W,  Eattbach,  Andr.  n.  b.  Zelta.  Brl.  1819.— ^ndr.  Dictgn.  with  PmeU  by  Her- 
d«ry  Lps.  1788.  M.  P.  Bwrk^  VenE.  aller  Schn-.  Andr.  Tdb.  1793.  Andr.  entlarvter  Apap,  nebst 
Bedtr.  z.  KGescb.  d.  18.  n.  17.  Jahrh.  by  (7.  T.  Papst^  Lpa.  1827.  Die  Christenbnrg  v.  Andr.  ed.  by 
a  Or&MUmt  Lpa.  1886. 

k)  Cbymische  Hochzeit  Chrlstlanl  Rosenkr.  a.  1409.  (after  1802.)  Strasb.  1816.  Fama  fratemlta- 
tl8  d.  lubL  O.  d.  Bosenkreozer.  (1810.)  Casai  1614.  To  tbe  2  ed.  of  Casei  1815.  Is  added  Die  Confession 
der  Brdderaob.  B.  0.  Both  with  the  lat  orig.  of  the  Goni:  (od.  by  J.  F.  v.  Meyer.)  FrkC  1827.— (r.  K 
Gvhraner^  n.  d^  Yerfl  n.  nrspr.  Sinn  d.  Fama  Fratemlt  (Zeltseh.  t  hist.  Th.  1892.  H.  2.) 

Q  Invitatlo  ad.  ftratenilt  L  IL  Arg.  1818b.  Ohrist  socleUtis  idea.  Tnb.  1620.  Ylta  ed.  Rheinv}. 
p.  106.  £p.  ad  Gomeniam.  {CovMn>  0pp.  Amst  1657.  p^  284.) 

m)  BeipnbL  Ghrlstlano  polltanae  descrlptlo.  Arg.  1619. 12.  Guhrau^Ty  der  erste  dcntsche  Staats* 
roman.  {Pnskt^  deatscbes  Museum.  1868.  N.  22L)  eomp,  Arnold^  vol.  L  p.  1114aa. 
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CHAP.  VI.— THE  ROMAN  OATHOLIO  CHURCH. 

• 

Sarplt  Pattavidni,  (p.  869.)  Tltae  et  res  g«8tM  Pontlflcnm  Bom.  et  Ottdd.  inetoifbiis  Clacamlc 
CabrtrOf  Jletor^lkf.  Bom.  168a  t  L>  Bants,  d.  idm.  Psptto,  ibM  Ktoobe  n.  Ibr.  Btaat  im  1&  v. 
IT.  Jahrb.  Brl  (1^8488.)  1887flflL  8  toIh  IftfeUf  <L  d.  Schldualo  d.  K.  &  d.  TiidontlBiim.  (Tfik 
Qoartatoch.  184&  H.  1.) 

§  881.     Ths  Fopei  in  the  Age  of  the  E^ormatianj  till  16S5. 

Onu/Ho  Panvini,  Platina  restltatiis  e.  addltloBe.  Pontt  a  Bizto  lY.  Qsqne  «d  Plum  IT.  Yml 
1581 4.  and  ofton.  A.  du  Okeane,  H.  dos  P^>e9.  Par.  1648.  t  coat  (tUl  Paul  Y.)  pi  Fr.  du  Ckmte, 
Par.  166a  9  Tola,  t  Ranibach,  Hist  d.  PSpata.  (oont  bj  Bower,  10th  toL)  Magd.  ITTSs.  S 
Abflcho.  A,  [R  FlaUna,  Llres  of  the  Popes  from  the  time  of  Christ  to  Slxtns  lY.  traosl.  and  eont 
(tiU  1685.)  by  P.  Rycavl^  Lond.  1685^  f.  fotMr'a  Lives  of  the  Popes  till  1708^  eont  hr&B.Cn 
tni  now.  9  ed.  Hew  York.  1889l  8  vols.  &] 

Daring  the  contests  between  France  and  Spain  for  the  possession  of  Italr, 
Leo  X.  formed  an  alliance  with  the  emperor,  and  died  exulting  over  their 
common  Yictorj  (Dec.  1st,  1521),  and  with  the  reputation  of  haYing  ex- 
hausted the  revenues  of  three  pontificates.  Hadrian  VL  (1522-28),  of 
tltrecht,  an  ardent  literary  man,  but  with  no  taste  for  art  and  poetry,  a  pre- 
ceptor of  the  emperor,  and  twice  regent  of  Spain,  though  r^arding  his  pos- 
session of  sovereign  authority  as  the  most  unfortunate  circumstanoe  of  his 
life,  came  to  the  papal  chair  entirely  unacquainted  with  Roman  a£&irs,  or  the 
various  intrigues  of  that  period  with  respect  to  Italy,  and  became  most  pain- 
fully consdouB  of  the  dependence  of  even  the  best  of  men  upon  the  dmes  in 
which  they  live.  The  efforts  he  put  forth  for  the  deliverance  of  Rhodes 
from  the  hands  of  the  Turks  were  utterly  unsuccessful,  and  he  finaDy  died 
under  the  burden  of  his  official  duties,  (a)  Clement  VIL  (1528-64),  a  natu- 
ral son  of  Julian  de  Medici,  made  an  earnest  but  ineffectual  effort  for  the 
independence  of  Italy  (p.  881).  Rome  was  once  more  plundered  by  tlie  bar- 
barians, and  the  vicar  of  Christ  was  obliged  to  pay  dearly  for  the  procesraon 
which  the  emperor  contrived  for  his  liberation.  He  was,  however,  snocess- 
fol  in  his  policy  of  employing  the  imperial  forces  to  secure  the  possession  of 
Florence  as  an  inheritance  of  his  family,  and  in  elevating  his  niece  to  the 
throne  of  France.  (&)  Faul  III.  (Famese,  1534-49)  was  himself  aoqnainted 
with  polite  literature,  and  honored  it  in  others ;  he  adorned  the  (Aty  of  Rome 
with  many  works  of  art,  exhausted  his  resources  in  unfortunate  schemes  to 
acquire  principalities  for  his  sons  and  grandsons,  and  by  subsidies  against  the 
Protestants  laid  the  foundation  for  the  load  of  debt  under  which  the  States 
of  the  Church  have  since  groaned.  ^^He  soon,  however,  became  alarmed  at 
the  sudden  success  of  the  emperor,  and  pubsequently,  as  &r  as  was  posable 
for  a  pope,  he  acted  in  political  concert  with  the  Protestants.  He  appointed 
to  the  office  of  cardinal  men  of  profoxmd  piety,  and  committed  to  their  hands 
the  duty  of  forming  a  plan  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church.  They  repre- 
sented the  papacy  as  the  true  source  of  aU  abuses^  and  proposed  measures 
against  the  secularization  of  ecclesiastical  offices  and  endowments,  and  against 
the  incompetency  and  immorality  of  the  clergy.  Such  a  plan  the  cardinals 
concluded  should  be  introduced,  only  very  gradually,  and  with  great  secrecy. 


a)  Biographies  by  Oiovio  and  othen  In  Burmantk  (p»  874.) 
h)  ZUgleTy  H.  Clem.  {SchOhom^  AiAoenn.  H.  eoo.  vol  L  p.  910.) 
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The  knowledge  of  it,  however,  was  betrayed  to  the  Protestants,  was  pnb- 
liahed  by  them  to  show  how  mooh  even  their  adversaries  had  conceded,  and 
was  commented  upon  by  Lather  with  nnreasonable  raillery,  and  the  pope 
found  it  better  to  introduce  the  inqnisition  instead  of  the  Reformation,  (e) 
Julius  IIL  (Del  Honte,  1550-65),  with  an  impudent  affectation  of  modesty, 
attempted  to  justify  his  elevation  of  the  keeper  of  his  monkeys  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  cardinal,  and  although  abundantly  competent  to  the  duties  of  his 
station,  spent  the  whole  period  of  his  pontificate  in  enjoying  himself  in  his  beau- 
tiful viUa.  There  was,  however,  a  party  continually  becoming  more  power- 
ful, which  was  convinced  that  the  Church  could  never  be  delivered  but  by 
piety  and  a  rigid  morality.  Their  first  choice  fell  upon  Mareellus  II,  (1656), 
but  he  was  destined  by  Providence  barely  to  make  his  appearance  in  the 
papal  chair.  ((2)  Paul  IV,  (Carafia,  1555-59)  brought  to  the  throne  the 
gloomy  severity  of  an  octogenarian  monk,  and  was  inflexibly  strict  toward 
himself,  toward  others,  and  even  toward  his  guilty  nephews,  but  proved  him- 
self a  terrible  enemy  to  heretics,  and  gathered  around  himself  a  shadow  of  the 
ancient  hierarchy.  For  a  while  his  patriotic  feelings  obtained  the  mastery, 
and  induced  him  to  form  an  alliance  with  France  to  effect  the  liberation  of  Italy 
from  the  power  of  Spain.  A  heretic  infantry  defended  Rome  agdnst  a  Catholic 
army,  and  nothing  but  Philip's  piety  toward  his  Church  prompted  him  to  grant 
the  pope  an  honorable  peace.  On  the  day  he  died,  his  statue  was  mutilated 
by  the  people,  and  the  house  of  the  inquisition  was  reduced  to  ashes,  (e) 
Pius  IV.  (Medici  of  Milan,  1559-65),  condescending  and  pleasant  as  he  was 
by  nature,  allowed  all  the  measures  adopted  by  his  predecessor  to  remain  in 
force,  established  the  papal  authority  by  his  moderation  and  conciliatory  con- 
duct toward  the  princes,  conceded  l^e  use  of  the  cup  in  Austria  as  far  as  the 
German  princes  and  bishops  thought  it  needful  for  their  country,  and  sus- 
tained the  heit>ic  efforts  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  for  the  deliverance  of 
Malta.  (/)  The  Dominican  Pius  F.  (Ghislieri,  1566-72),  a  pious  judge  in 
all  matters  connected  with  morality  and  heresy,  realized  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  court  and  the  Church  generally,  the  ideal  of  the  rigidly  devout  party, 
encouraged  the  violent  and  sanguinary  measures  then  adopted  against  the 
Protestants,  and  assisted  in  gaining  the  naval  victory  of  Lepanto  against  the 
Turks,  (g)  Gregory  XIIL  (Buonoompagno,  1572-85)  established  learned  eccle- 
siastical schools  especially  for  missions,  corrected  the  book  of  canon  law  by  ap- 
peals to  the  original  authorities  (p.  286),  and  the  ecclesiastical  and  civU  was 
made  to  harmonize  with  the  solar  year.  QC)  In  consequence  of  his  attempt  to 

c)  {A.  M.  QuiHntj  Imaso  opt  Pontiflds  expraaaa  in  gwtto  P.  IIL  Bilx.  1T4B.  4  On  tlM  other 
■de:  JTMUnif^  Epw  de  geetis  P.  Lp«.  1747.  i.  Schelhom,  Ep.  IL  de  enMndanda  Eoc.  Tur.  174& 
Walch  ToL  XVL  p.  289488.  ot  Bulla  Befonnat  Paiill  IIL  ad  Hist  Cooc  Trid.  pertioeDS,  conceptai 
Don  vnlgata,  ed.  ClauwiL,  Hayii.  1380.  4.  [Neoeeaity  of  Bet  preaentod  to  ttM  Dl«t  ct  Bpeyer,  Letter 
of  Panl  IIL  to  Charles  V.,  and  Calyln's  Bemarks,  tranaL  by  Bi^ridg^^  Phllad.  188Sl  1&] 

d)  P.  PoUdori  do  vita  Marc  IL  oommeatar.  Bom.  1744  4. 

0)  X  CaraooioU^  CoL  hist  d«  vlU  P.  IV.  CoL  1«11 4.  F,  Md^  DIsqq.  btst  de  P.  IV.  ineolpata 
vita.  Neapi  1678.  t    Bromato,  StorU  dl  Paolo  IV.  Bom.  174a.  8  vols.  4. 

/)  Leonardi  Or.  de  laadib.  Pli  IV.  Pad.  1S65. 

ff)  R  CaUna,  Vita  del  P.  Pio  V.  Bom.  1S8&  A.  J.  A,  QnhuUi  de  vita  PU  V.  Bom.  160S.  £ 
(Acta  SS.  M14.  Th.  L  p.  616.)  A,  Aovii  P.  V.  Bom.  1672.  t  P.  A,  MqffH,  ViU  dl  8.  Pla  Veo. 
tn8.4    jr«ndAam,Iireof  &PI0SV.  I.ond.l88B. 

k)  Comp.  F,  Piper,  Geech.  d  Oateiftstes  a.  d.  KalendeneAnm.  BrL  184& 
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relieve  the  finances  of  the  state  by  restoring  long-forgotten  fendal  tennref 
^hioh  he  had  no  power  to  enforce,  he  revived  old  partj  dissensiona,  and 
increased  the  number  of  the  banditti  until  they  opienly  took  the  field  as  ar 
organized  army,  (t) 

§  882.    Ignatius  de  Loyola^  1491-1566. 

L  R€badtn>eira,  (ftooording  to  the  aocount  of  CoDBalviit)  Tita  Igsat  £f«Ap.  157S.  and  often. 
Mqffei^  (acoordlDg  to  the  acoonnt  uX  Poluicus)  de  vita  et  morlb.  Ignat  Lb  Som.  1585.  4  and  otfteo. 
Cf.  AcU  BS.  Jul  ToL  yn.  p.  409. 

IL  Bouhouri^  Tie  de  8.  Ignaoe.  Par.  (1679. 4.)  leSO.  trao&  by  Haza-BadUtz.  Yleo.  1S85.  OemSU, 
Leben  d.  h.  Ign.  ▼.  Lb  Innspr.  1847.— JSTaiM^  Leben  L  L.  Bost  1721.  F.  KortAnt^  SntBtehaiig«- 
geseh.  d.  J.  0.  Mannh.  1848.  [/.  Taylor^  Loyola  and  Jesuitism  in  its  Badlmenta.  Land.  1849.  a  £ 
W.  GrinJUldy  Hist  of  the  JesoitB.  Lond.  1858.  S.  T.  Ji  Bum,  Gesch.  d.  Orden&  d.  J.  only  Part  L  Is 
published.  Lps.  1868.] 

Don  Inigo  de  Loyola^  a  native  of  the  mountains  in  the  Basque  provinces 
of  Spain,  was  thrown  upon  a  sick-bed  in  consequence  of  severe  wounds  re- 
ceived during  the  heroic  defence  of  Pampeluna  (1521),  and  while  reading 
the  history  of  the  saints,  became  filled  with  a  lon^g  to  acquire,  like  St. 
Trancis,  a  ^orious  crown  in  heaven  by  earthly  sufferings.  Having  been 
betrothed  as  a  spiritual  Amadis  *to  the  Holy  Virgin,  he  endeavored  by  ex- 
treme self-denials  and  temptations  to  acquire  an  education  and  sphere  of 
activity  worthy  of  such  a  knighthood.  With  six  companions  in  the  Church 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  at  Montmartre  (1584),  besides  taking  the  ordinary  monas- 
tic vows,  he  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  take  care  of  himself,  to  minister  to 
pilgrims,  to  seek  the  conversion  of  the  Saracens,  and  to  receive  with  the 
most  confiding  obedience  every  command  which  the  Holy  Father  might 
impose  with  respect  to  any  sphere  of  duty.  After  much  reflection,  Paul 
IIL  (1540)  granted  this  Society  qf  Jestis,  which  at  first  consisted  of  but  sixty 
members,  his  permission  to  devote  themselves  as  a  community  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  soul  in  the  Christian  life  and  faith,  and  as  a  military  com- 
pany to  the  extension  of  Christian  truth,  (a)  Ignatius  was  elected  the  first 
general  of  the  order,  and  he  obtained  for  it  (1545)  all  the  privileges  of  the 
mendicant  friars.  He  soon  saw  it  extending  into  all  parts  of  Europe,  and 
under  the  conduct  of  Xavier,  developing  its  operations  for  the  converdon  of 
the  heathen  beyond  the  ocean.  The  mind  of  Ignatius  was  somewhat  con- 
tracted, but  he  possessed  an  indomitable  will,  and  his  whole  life  was  spent  in 
the  relief  of  the  sick,  the  instruction  of  children,  and  the  care  of  souls.  He 
endeavored  always  to  keep  his  mind  so  occupied  with  spiritual  exercises,  that 
his  religious  feelings  and  his  imagination  were  in  continual  excitement,  and 
yet  were  firmly  held  in  a  given  direction,  (b) 

--■■-  ■■  ■■■■■  I  ■  ■  l■^■■^^■■^■  p  _  ,,,. 

€)  M.  A.  Oiappi,  Gomp.  delle  attioni  e  s.  vita  di  Gr.  Bom.  (1S91.)  159A.  4    J,  Bomplani  H.  pen- 

tif.  Or.  DHL  1685.    Mqffiei^  Ann.  6r.  Bom.  1742.  9  toIs.  4. 

a)  Lltt  apost,  qnlbns  institntio,  conflnn.  et  Taria  priytlL  oontinentor  8.  J.  Antr.  168& 

h)  Exercitia  splritnalia  8.  P.  Ign.  Loyolae.  Antv.  168a  and  often.  Lond.  ISSa    Directorlam  Ic 

exero.  spir.  Antv.  1688^ 
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§  888.    Jesuitism. 

L  CoBsdtatlones  Soa  Jeso.  (Bom.  158&)  Antn.  168S.  (Gorpiu  iDstitatoram  S.  J.  Anto.  1701  9 
Tola  4)  Iiistltntnm  8.  J.  Pra^  1757.  2  toIb.  4  Hist  &  J.  anotoro  Orlandino.  (Bom.  1619.)  Sac- 
cMnOj  FiMtinOt  JwomelOf  CordawL  Aata.  1680. 1750. 6  yol&  t 

IL  Hist  d«  la  oomp.  de  JteoB.  Par.  1740.  4  vola.  and  often.  Hist  Ehrentompel  d.  OceelL  J. 
Vlen.  1841— i?.  O.  J>aUa»,  H.  of  the  Jesnita.  Lond.  1816.  S  vols.  Mlt  ErL  (▼.  F.  «.  fare.)  DQaseld. 
1820.  2  voto.  iL  KafChtr.  Moneh.  1821.— ;&  Sugenhetm^  Oescb.  d.  Jea.  In  DeatachL  Frk£  184&  2  vola.— 
S.  Sotpiniani  H.  Jetftiltlca.  (Tls.  1619.)  Gen.  167a  C  Ilartnberg^  pxagm.  Geech.  d.  O.  d.  J.  HtL 
176a  2  ToIflL  {AdAvMQ)  Yn.  e.  Geaeh.  d.  J.  BrL  n.  HaL  1768a,  2  Tola  P.  P.  Wdy^  allg.  Geach.  d.  J. 
(ZOr.  1780Ba)  Lpa  180a  4  Tola  SpUOer,  iL  Geach.  u.  YerC  d.  J.  O.  Lpa  1817.  lOretineau  Joly,  Hiat 
reL  pol  et  lit  de  la  Comp.  d.  J.  Par.  1846.  2  ed.  6  Tola  12.  A.  SteinmeSit  Hiat  of  J.  from  the  Germ. 
Philad.  184a  2  Tola  Banaignan^  Life  and  Inat  of  J.  New  York.  12.  E,  IhiUer,  J.  aa  they  were 
and  are,  from  the  Genn.  Lond.  184&  12.  Wi  JBl  JiuUf  Celebrated  Jeaaita,  XaTier,  Laynez,  Gamett, 
Bellannine,  Schall,  and  Gniber.  Lond.  1858.  8.  MieheUt  St  QtUnet,  The  J.  from  the  Fr.  New  York. 
1842. 12.    J.  Poynder,  H.  of  the  J.  Lond.  18ia  2  Tola  8Ta] 

A  few  sagacious  and  enthusiastic  spirits  connected  with  the  order,  well 
understood  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  age,  and  by  a  dexterous  adaptation  of 
it  to  these,  eYen  under  the  administration  of  its  second  General  Lainez  (d. 
1564),  it  became  conscious  of  its  general  power  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the 
hierarchy  against  Protestantism,  whether  within  or  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Eoman  Church.  Before  any  could  become  members,  they  were  required  to 
pass  through  a  novitiate,  in  which  they  were  severely  and  appropriately 
tested.  Of  the  actual  members,  some  were  called  scholastics,  others  coadju- 
tors, secular  or  spiritual,  and  only  a  few  choice  spirits  reached  the  perfect 
dignity  of  the  Professed.  From  the  latter  were  chosen  the  principal  officers, 
the  Superiors,  and  the  Provindala,  constituting  a  well  organized  train  of 
authorities  up  to  the  General  of  the  Order  in  Rome  with  his  assistant  Coun- 
cil. Every  individual  was  powerful  in  his  appropriate  sphere,  but  in  every 
act  he  was  closely  watched  and  guarded  lest  he  should  transcend  his  proper 
limits.  So  -  perfect  was  the  obedience  inculcated  by  a  long  course  of  disci- 
pline^ and  strengthened  by  every  spiritual  means,  that  with  the  exception  of 
some  internal  storms,  a  single  arbitrary  but  inflexible  will  controlled  every 
movement  of  the  order  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  And  yet,  although  each 
individual  possessed  no  more  will  of  his  own  than  the  particular  members  of 
the  human  body,  he  expected  to  be  placed  in  precisely  that  position  in  which 
his  talents  would  be  best  developed  for  the  common  benefit,  in  exercises  of 
monastic  devotion,  in  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  in  the  secular  life  of 
courts,  or  in  strange  adventures  and  eminent  offices  among  savage  nations. 
All  became  accustomed  to  regard  the  order  as  their  only  home,  and  their 
superiors  as  their  only  providence.  The  movements  of  this  order  were  not 
impeded  by  the  clumsy  machinery  of  ancient  monasticism,  for  it  had  at  its 
command  all  kinds  of  ecclesiastical  dispensations,  and  as  a  third  kind  of 
monasticism,  completely  restored  to  the  various  occupations  of  the  world,  it 
entered  into  every  relation  of  social  and  secular  life,  (a)  At  the  dose  of  the 
century  in  which  it  was  eetablidied,  by  the  multitude  of  its  members  engaged 
in  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  appointed  to  be  the  guardians  of  princes,  it 
had  become  the  most  important  power  in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Jesuits 
also  endeavored  to  become  proficient  in  every  kind  of  inteUectual  cultivation, 

a)  U.  V.  Or^a^  d.  Weien  d.  Jea  Ordana  p.  186e. 
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as  the  only  way  to  obtain  ascendency  in  the  world  of  mind.  Bot  althongb 
they  had  among  them  a  multitude  of  learned  men  in  eyery  department  of  lit- 
eratm*e,  the  curse  of  their  struggle  against  human  freedom  rested  upon 
them,  and  not  a  single  great  work  was  ^yen  by  them  to  the  world.  Full 
of  pomp  as  their  churches  generally  were,  yery  little  genuine  taste,  and 
scarcely  any  true  works  of  art,  were  to  be  seen,  and  they  seemed  like  post- 
humous sons  of  their  parent  Catholicism.  They  gaye  their  oountenanoe  to 
eyery  fantastic  and  gloomy  superstition,  though  it  must  be  conceded  that  it 
was  a  Jesuit  whose  tender  spirit  moyed  him  to  be  the  first  to  arouse  the 
people  by  his  awakening  appeals  against  the  abominations  of  the  tns}B  of  the 
witches,  (b)  In  spite  of  the  ill-will  of  the  other  orders,  and  the  suspidona 
of  some  goyemments,  public  sentiment  in  Catholic  countries  was  in  their 
fayor.  But  in  their  efforts  to  become  all  things  to  all  men,  and  to  make  the 
way  of  salyation  easy,  some  of  them  indulged  in  an  inconsiderate  Ixddneas  of 
assertion,  which  was  not  properly  rebuked  by  their  leaders,  and  thus  their 
enemies  found  occasion  for  accumng  them  of  maintaining  the  hierarchical 
yiews  of  former  times  (p.  884)  respecting  the  inferior  importance  of  ordinary 
duties  in  comparison  with  the  attainment  of  a  supreme  object,  of  putting 
forth  general  maxims  dangerous  to  thfe  security  of  all  laws,  and  of  oompodng 
a  science  of  casuistry,  in  which  pedantry  and  fHyolity  were  equally  conspicn* 
ous,  but  which  seriously  impaired  the  inyiolability  of  the  moral  law.  (c) 

§  384.     The  CouneU  of  Trent.    Dec.  13, 1545-i?«?.  4, 1568. 

L  Ouio&es  «fc  deer.  0.  THd.  Bom.  1664  4  and  oft.  ed.  cTod  U  Jtat,  Lot.  1770  4  Lpa.  1831  Ace. 
8.  Googr.  Otrd.  Cona  Trid.  Interprctmn  BeeolatioiiM  eft  ConttltL  PontiC  reoentSoret  ad  Jna  eommuM 
epeet  od.  Amn.  L.  BichUir^  LpA.  18531  [Canons  and  Decreea  of  the  GSemnen.  Council  of  Trent 
transl.  by  J.  Watenporthy  with  Esaays  on  the  Hist  of  the  CoaneU.  Lond.  1848.  8.]— (P.  et  J.  du  Buy) 
Instractions  et  mtealvea  des  Rota  de  France  et  de  lenra  Ambana  et  aatrea  aotee  oonoem.  le  Goae  d« 
Tr.  Par.  (1607.)  ed.  4  1654  4  Lett  et  M^motna  da  Fr.  ds  Varga*,  ete.  trad,  jk  JkT.  d*  Vaater, 
Amst  1699.  lat  tec  Schramm,  BmnsT.  1704  4  Monn.  ad  Hist  CL  Tr.  apect  amplisa.  CoL  cp.  Jod. 
le  Plat,  Lov.  1781-7.  7  vola.  ^  O.J.  Planck,  Anecdota  ad  H.  a  Tr.  Gott  1T91-1818.  25.  Faacc  J. 
Mmdham,  Memoira  of  the  Conndl  of  Trent  Lend.  1884  4  Acta  C.  Tr.  ab  &  1569L  a  Oahr.  Ga4r- 
dinaU  PaUotto  descr.  ed.  Mmdham,  Lend.  1849.  [The  Conacil  of  Tr.  and  ita  prooeedisgBi  (Prea. 
Baard  of  PabL)  Philad.  188&  1&] 

IL  Sarpi,  PaUa/doini  (p.  859.)  [P.  P.  JSarpi,  H.  of  the  a  of  Tr.  transl.  by  A.  JBreni,  Lond. 
1676.  t  P.S.  PaUaviolni,  H.  da  Cone  da  Trente.  Montronge.  1844  8  Tola.  &]  Comp.  J.  If.  .BHledbor, 
Beuth.  d.  Controversen  Baipi'B  tl  Pall.  TQbb  1848.  9  Tobi  L.  JSU.  du  PU^  H.  d«  GL  de  TicBtes. 
Braz.  172L  9  vols.  4  SdUg,  ToUat  Hiit  dee  Tr.  Cone  Hal  174188^  8  Tola.  4  J,  M.  6d«dU,  Geeeli. 
d.  a  a.  Tr.  Batisb.  1810.  9  volfli  W6S9enberff  (p.  277.)  vol  IIL  TV.  J.  T.  L.  Dana,  Qeach.  d.  Tr.  C 
•Ten.  1846.  [Burtgener^  Hlat  of  C.  of  Trent  flrom  the  Oenn.  Lond.  1851  ^  A.  L.  RidUer,  Canooa 
and  Beereea  of  the  C.  of  Trent  Berl.  185&  9.] 

The  general  council  long  called  for  by  the  nations  of  Europe  to  restore 
peace  to  the  Ohorch,  and  to  reform  its  abuses  by  a  process  accordant  with 
legal  forms,  was  finally  conyened  by  Faul  IIL    The  objects  expressed  in  the 

h)  {Fr.  8p€6)  Cantio  criminalls  &  de  prooeea.  &  sagas.  Bfnt  1681.  VtA  1699.  and  often. 

c)  Bspedally  after  TK  SanckM,  do  Bacramento  matrim.  Qen.  1609. 8  toIb.  and  <dL  A.d4  S^o- 
bar,  L.  TheoL  moralia,  94  B.  J.  Doetorlbns  reeeratoa.  Lngd.  1646.  and  oft.— Satire:  MoniU  privmta 
B.  J.  Notobirgae  (Erakan).  1619.  and  oft—JC  ChemniHua,  TheoL  Jesarltar.  praec  capp.  Lpa.  1560. 
Doctrinae  Jesoltar.  praea  capp.  oonftitata.  Bnpellae  ed.  2.  1584  {0.  Seloppius)  Anatomia  8.  J.  16SSL 
4  (F.  PerrauiC)  La  Morale  dea  J6&  extratte  de  lenra  livres.  Mens.  1669.  8  Tola.  19L  J.  FUmdor/, 
d.  Mond  Q.  PoUtik  d.  J.  Darmst  1840.— Defenoe :  J.  R  Leu,  Beitrr.  bWOrdig.  d.  J.  a  (after  Mohler  \ 
Lao.  1840.    F.  J.  Buu,  Die  QeBellaeh.  J.  Mainz.  1858.  Abth.  L 
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terms  of  the  call  were  to  exterminate  heretics,  and  to  secure  definitively  the 
internal  nnitj  of  the  Chnrch,  in  the  Bomish  sense  of  these  terms.  It  was 
opened  at  Trent  just  as  war  had  heen  declared  against  the  Protestants,  hut 
after  the  emperor's  yictories,  the  pope  saw  that  the  imperial  inflnence  wa? 
greater  in  a  oonncil  assemhled  in  a  German  territory  than  that  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  place  of  meeting  waa  therefore  changed  to  Bologna  (1547),  un> 
der  the  pretence  of  danger  firom  a  pestilence,  and  when  the  imperial  hbhops 
still  remained  at  Trent,  it  was  adjom*ned  to  1548.  Juliu»  III,  so  far  yielded 
to  the  threats  and  promises  of  the  emperor,  that  he  ordered  the  synod  to 
continne  its  sessions  at  Trent  on  May  1, 1551.  Some  Protestant  delegates 
had  already  arriyed,  and  others  were  on  their  way,  when  for  fear  of  Maurice 
of  Saxony,  the  assemhly  a^loumed  April  28th,  1552,  for  two  years.  It  was 
not,  however,  reassemhled  until  by  order  of  Pius  lY.,  Jan.  8, 1562.  The 
order  of  business  for  the  assembly,  after  every  thing  that  could  produce  any 
recollection  of  Basle  was  set  aside,  was  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  pre- 
siding legates.  The  twenty-five  sessions  were  merely  public  solemnities,  at 
which  the  decrees  debated  and  prepared  in  the  committees  were  openly  pro- 
claimed. The  decrees  were  passed  by  a  migority  of  the  bishops  and  generals 
of  orders  present  at  the  time,  of  which  the  Italians  were  more  nimierous 
than  all  the  other  nations  together.  The  opposition,  especially  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  bishops,  became  sometimes  very  formidable,  and  by  these  the  de- 
mands of  the  Protestant  deputies  were  welcomed  with  much  favor,  (a) 
Even  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Protestants  respecting  the  Scriptures 
and  justification,  or  views  consistent  with  them,  found  some  to  advocate 
them,  (b)  and  the  emperor,  with  the  French  king,  made  important  demands 
for  a  reformation ;  but  when  this  liberal  party  was  seen  to  have  become 
Protestant,  or  were  frightened  by  finding  themselves  tending  toward  that 
result,  the  papal  party  by  treaties  with  the  courts  and  with  individual  pre- 
lates obtained  a  complete  victory,  (c)  Decrees  respecting  doctrines,  and  de- 
crees fbr  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  were  after  the  fourth  session 
published  alternately.  The  former  contained  a  revision  of  the  previous  sys- 
tems of  doctrine,  and  as  far  as  the  dogmas  of  the  middle  ages  advocated  by 
the  different  theolo^cal  schools  could  be  made  to  harmonize,  they  were 
stamped  with  the  seal  of  infallibility,  and  most  of  the  Protestant  deviations 
from  them  were  condemned.  In  the  decrees  for  reformation,  many  salutary 
rules  were  adopted  for  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  Ohurch,  and 
many  canons  of  the  andent  Church  were  revived.  These  decrees  were  all 
confirmed  by  Pius  lY.,  who  reserved  to  himself  the  papal  prerogative  of  ex- 
plaining them  as  he  pleased.  The  Synod  of  Trent  was  accepted  uncondition- 
ally by  most  of  the  Italian  States,  by  Portugal,  Poland,  and  the  emperor ;  and 
with  a  reservation  of  the  royal  prerogatives  by  Spain,  Naples,  and  Belgium ; 
with  some  exceptions  by  Switzerland  and  Hungary;  and  only  so  far  as  ro- 
spects  doctrines  by  France,  {d) 

a)  TargoMt  Lett  et  M6in.  p.  488s.    WeumtX>«rg^  toI  IIL  p.  SIIbb. 

5)  Sarpi  L  IL  p.  249hl  8SSn.    PaUavieitU  YUI,  11.  4.    Eormayr,  Taschenb.  t  rated  Oescb. 
«fi«L  PL  180HL       0)  itonJbi,  Pipetei  toL  L  p.  SSSm. 

d)  Oowrayer^  H.  de  k  reoepUon  dn  CL  de  Trenta.  Amst  176& 
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§  885.    Sixtus  F.    April  27,  1585-^«^,  27, 1590. 

ndbardi,  BIztl  Y.  gesU  qulnqaennalia.  Bom.  1000.  4.  Ldi^  Yita  di  BIsto  Y.  Lomuba.  1049.  S 
Th.  later  In  8  vols,  uid  often,  eep.  in  Fr.  Par.  1702.  S  vol&  Defended  with  a  parttean  fipirit  bj  C 
Tmnpetil,  Btoria  della  yita  e  geste  dl  Sisto  Y.  Bom.  17&5i.  2  to1&  4.  Com[k.  Bante,  Pipste.  t«L 
IIL  p.  817aB. 

Felix  Peretti  made  his  way  from  the  herd  to  the  throne  by  his  pious  zeal 
as  a  Franciscan,  a  preacher,  and  an  inqnisitor,  and  when  a  cardinal  under  the 
name  of  Montalto  (after  1576),  by  an  humble  deportment  and  &  oom|dete 
renunciation  of  his  natural  and  impetuous  loYe  of  command.    The  style  in 
which  this  contrast  between  his  earlier  and  his  later  life  is  mentioned  in 
popular  accounts,  only  shows  by  what  qualities  and  conduct  the  people  of  that 
period  generally  believed  that  the  triple  crown  could  best  be  won.    Having 
attained  this  highest  point  of  his  ambition,  Sixtus  V,  thought  that  nothing 
was  impossible  for  him,  and  while  grasping  with^  his  utmost  power  ev^y 
thing  actual  and  possible,  he  busied  himself  with  the  most  fantastic  and  stu- 
pendous plans.    The  utmost  that  human  power  and  sagacity  could  do  was 
acoompliBhed  by  him  in  maintaining  the  papal  authority,  in  opposition  to 
princes  who  were  either  contending  for  the  Beformation,  or  had  already 
made  peace  with  its  friends.    Instead  of  vainly  attempting  to  put  down  here- 
tics, he  concluded  that  he  might  profitably  make  use  of  them  in  firmly  bind- 
ing the  Catholic  kings  to  the  interests  of  the  papal  see.    Bnt  in  the  contest 
between  France  and  Spain,  he  saw  only  a  contention  between  the  milder  and 
the  more  rigid  parties  in  the  great  Catholic  body  itself  and  hence  his  atten 
tion  was  distracted  and  his  practical  energy  was  enfeebled.    Under  his  direo 
tion  the  banditti  were  completely  destroyed ;  by  the  exercise  of  an  inexorable 
and  almost  barbarous  severity  the  authority  of  law  was  re-established  in  his 
territories ;  a  wise  system  was  put  in  practice  for  the  support  of  the  poor; 
industry  was  awakened ;  the  Vatican  library  attained  a  magnificent  aze ;  vari- 
ous works  in  biblical  literature  were  printed ;  the  printing-press  in  the  Vati- 
can for  the  publication  of  all  that  has  reached  us  from  the  ancient  Ohurch, 
beginning  with  the  Scriptures,  was  established ;  the  vast  works  of  antiquity 
were  rescued  from  their  rubbish,  as  far  at  least  as  they  could  become  usefol 
in  illustrating  the  triumphs  of  the  cross ;  and,  although  he  placed  by  the  mde 
of  these  many  new  edifices  not  unworthy  of  the  association,  and  even  en- 
riched his  relatives,  he  left  behind  him  a  vast  treasure  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  from  loans  and  an  increased  sale  of  offices,  to  be  used  by  his  saooess- 
ors  only  in  circumstances  strictly  defined.    His  government  was  not  aooord- 
ing  to  the  taste  of  the  Boman  people,  and  the  Jesuits,  whom  he  hated,  did 
much  to  curtiul  his  reputation,  if  not  his  life.    But  so  profound  and  so  poetio 
was  the  impression  which  he  produced  upon  his  contemporaries,  that  even  in 
his  own  age  his  hopes,  his  achievements,  and  his  fortunes  became  if^corpo- 
rated  in  various  forms  among  the  legends  of  the  people. 

§  886.    Fopes  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

Clement  VIII.  (Aldobrandini,  1592-1605)  was  in  the  nght  of  God  and 
man  a  priest  of  extraordinary  piety  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  that  word. 
In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  rigidly  Catholic  party,  with  a  wise  ostenta- 
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tion  he  absolved  Henry  lY .  from  papal  excommmiicatioB,  and  thereby  formed 
a  needful  counterbalance  to  the  oppressive  friendship  of  Spain.  He  was 
obliged  to  act  with  zeal  against  the  Edict  of  ITantes,  and  yet  toward  indi- 
vidual Protestants  he  exhibited  many  tokens  of  personal  friendship.  His 
influence  upon  France,  Spain,  and  Savoy  was  that  of  a  prince  of  peace ;  but 
when  the  true  house  of  Este  had  become  extinct,  he  took  possession  of  Fer- 
rara  as  an  escheated  fief,  by  military  force,  preceded  by  the  terrors  of  an  ex- 
communication. By  such  means  a  termination  was  given  to  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power  in  Ferrara,  but  with  it  also  ceased  the  cheerM  splendor  of  a 
court  adorned  by  knights,  art,  and  li^rature.  (a)  Paul  V,  (Borghese,  1605-21) 
regarded  himself  as  the  appointed  instrument  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  render 
the  decretals  of  his  predecessors  equal  in  authority  to  divine  laws,  in  an  age 
which  he  misunderstood.  This  produced  many  disagreements  between  him 
and  the  different  Italian  states,  respecting  the  limits  of  jurisdiction  possessed 
by  the  spiritual  courts.  With  Venice,  where  the  power  of  the  state  was  held 
in  the  highest  esteem,  this  controversy  proceeded  to  an  open  rupture  when  the 
pope  demanded  that  certain  clergymen  who  had  been  condemned  for  some 
capital  offences,  should  be  delivered  up  to  him,  and  that  a  law  should  be  re- 
I>ealed  by  which  an  increase  of  the  property  of  the  Ohurch  in  real  estate  was 
forbidden.  The  Venetian  senate  was  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  and  the 
territories  under  their  control  were  placed  under  an  interdict  (April  17, 1606). 
The  papal  ban  was  declared  by  Venice  to  be  unjust,  and  therefore  void.  The 
Servite,  Pooh  Sarp%  an  intelligent  and  highly  educated  man,  and  of  rigid 
Catholic  piety  with  respect  to  his  mode  of  life,  justified  the  republic  in  the 
eyes  of  foreign  nations,  and  quieted  the  minds  of  the  Venetian  people  by 
strengthening  a  consciousness  of  their  rights.  When  the  pope  therefore  saw 
that  his  interdict  was  despised,  and  that  Ferrara  was  in  peril,  he  was  obliged 
to  avail  himself  of  the  mediation  of  France  to  effect  a  peace,  leaving  the 
rights  of  the  republic  unimpaired  (1607).  (b)  He  was  more  successful  in 
laying  a  permanent  basis  for  the  wealth  of  his  own  family,  by  the  destruction 
of  the  unfortunate  house  of  Genei.  Sarpi  was  included  in  the  stipulations  of 
the  peace,  and  although  well  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  practice  of  the 
Boman  curia,  he  continued  with  all  the  lawful  means  which  history  affords, 
to  protest,  like  another  Paul  withstanding  Peter,  against  the  arbitrary  aggres- 
sions of  the  pope  upon  the  liberties  of  the  Church  and  state  (d.  1628).  (c)  On 
the  other  hand  the  pope  had  himself  saluted  as  the  Vicar  of  God,  and  the 
valiant  preserver  of  the  papal  omnipotence,  (d)  Gregory  XV,  (Ludovisi, 
1621-28),  who  always  lived  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  gave  a  permanent 
form  to  the  rules  by  which  the  election  and  consecration  of  the  pope  should 


a)  Lettres  da  Card.  (POstai,  Par.  1687.  C  Amst  1782.  5  yoIb.  Les  ambaasades  da  Card,  au  Per- 
ron, Par.  16Sa  t— Zw  WadMng,  Vita  Clem.  VIIL  Bom.  1728. 4 

I)  Interdieti  VeneU  H.  aaot  Paalo  Sarpi  ex  Ital  Cantabr.  1726. 4  Controv.  inter  P.  U.  et  Vene- 
toe  aeta  et  acrr.  ex  ital.    lu  villa  San  Vinoentiana  1607. 

e)  Opere  (with  his  Vita  by  FtdgmMio).  Yen.  1677.  6  vola.  12.  GriseUitU  (Momorie  aneddote. 
tranaL  into  Germ,  by  L6  £ret,  Ulm.  1761.)  del  genio  di  Era  Paola  Veo.  17SS.  (FotOanint^  Storla 
arcana  dl  Fra  Paolo.  Ven.  1808.)  SiancM^Giovini^  Biogr.  di  Fra  P.  Zarigo.  1886.  9  yoU  JS.  MOnch, 
Fra  P.  Sarpi  Carlsr.  183S. 

d)  Bgovii  PanloB  V  Barghesiaa.  Bom.  1624. 
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henceforih  be  oondaoted,  («)  canonized  the  fonnders  of  the  order  af  the 
Jesuits,  whose  pupil  he  had  been,  made  a  powerM  effort  to  maintiun  the  Ger- 
man war,  and  reoeived  the  Palatine  library  as  hb  share  of  the  booty.  (/) 
UrlHin  VIIL  (Barberini,  1623*44),  although  folly  oonsdons  of  hia  eminent 
dignity  and  talents,  was  contented  with  the  prosecution  of  such  designs  as 
belonged  to  him  in  the  character  of  an  Italian^  prince,  the  oonatraction  of  a 
few  forts,  and  the  conduct  of  an  inglorious  war  against  the  house  of  the  Far- 
neee.  For  a  while  his  policy  was  favorable  to  the  cause  of  the  Protestant 
powers,  and  the  rigid  Catholics  complained  that  the  pope  stood  as  cold  as  ice 
in  the  midst  of  the  conflagration  of  churches  and  monasteries.  But  he  pro- 
tested against  the  compulsory  conoesnons  made  at  the  treaty  of  Pragae,  main- 
tained the  most  rigid  system  of  GathoKcism,  and  gave  the  final  form  to  the 
bull  In  eoena  Domini  (p.  811),  in  which  nearly  all  the  daims  of  the  mediaeTal 
hierarchy  are  advanced,  and  not  only  Saracens,  pirates,  and  prinoes  who  im- 
pose arbitrary  taxes,  but  Lutherans,  Zwinglians,  and  Oalvinists,  were  anathe- 
matized, {g) 

• 
§  887.    Law  and  Political  B$latiom. 

It  was  principally  through  the  labors  of  some  learned  Jesuits  that  the 
ideas  of  the  middle  ages  were  now  reduced  to  a  regular  theocratic  system  of 
policy,  the  fundamental  principle  of  which  was  that  the  state  is  to  the  church 
what  the  body  is  to  the  souL  It  was  contended  that  although  this  body  lives 
in  accordance  with  its  own  laws,  it  should  nevertheless  be  subservient  to  the 
great  objects  of  the  soul,  and  in  extreme  cases  should  be  sacrificed  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  soul.  It  was  also  conceded  that  the  royal  power  is  not  derived 
from  the  pope,  and  is  not  subject  to  him,  and  yet  where  the  salvation  of  the 
soul  demands  such  a  sacrifice,  the  pope  has  a  right  to  depose  even  kings,  and 
the  inquisition  is  authorized  to  take  away  their  lives,  since  eveiy  earthly 
power  loses  its  rights  when  they  are  abused  for  the  ii]jury  of  religioii.  Ac- 
cording to  this  system  the  sacerdotal  power  was  committed  to  a  distinot  order 
of  men  by  Gk>d,  and  the  royal  power  was  derived  from  the  people,  so  that 
the  advocates  of  this  system  carried  out  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  to  its  extreme  results,  (a)  Not  only  individual  Jesuits  taught  that 
it  was  lawM  and  even  pleasing  to  God  to  slay  a  tyrannical  king,  but  even  the 
Sorbonne  decided  (1589)  that  the  French  people  ought  to  have  no  scruple 
of  conscience  in  taking  up  arms  against  their  king,  (b)  This  was,  it  is  tnie, 
intended  to  express  a  decision  on  a  particular  case,  and  was  directed  only 
against  those  kings  who  threatened  the  interests  of  Oatholidsm.  But  the 
majesty  of  even  Catholic  kings  was  made  to  depend  upon  religious  considera- 


e)  InffoH,  GMramonlale  ritos  electionlB  Bom.  Pont  Bom.  1021.  Lunadoro,  BelaiiODe  dtSlA  torte 

<U  Roma.  Bom.  ed.  6. 1824.  2  vols.  12. 

/)  Aug.  TTteinor,  Schenkiiog  der  Hddelbb  BibL  n.  ibre  Yenend.  naeh  Bom.  Mikoob.  ISli^ 
ff)  BalUr.  Bom.  vol  IV.  p.  113&'  Ze  Bret  (p.  811.)  1 2.  vol.  2  ed.  1772.~aS  Sinumin^  BylrM  Ur- 

banlanae  s.  gerta  Urb.  Antn.  1687. 

a)  J.  Ifariana^  do  Bege  et  Begla  Institatione  L  III.  Tolet  169&  Sb  often.  BOlarmin^  do  potc» 
tate  Samml  Pontif.  in  temporaL  Bom.  1610.  &  often.  Stiarm,  Det  fldei  catb.  ady.  angUc;  Metae  er 
njrea.  Conimb.  1618.  &  otten, 

b)  Besponsam  &caltatis  tbeol  Parisien«ls.    (Addittona  an  Jonrnal  de  Heniy  III.  vol.  L  p.  SIT.) 
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tioDS,  and  under  the  sway  of  a  king  whom  the  pope  had  approved,  this  same 
Sorbonne  condemned  the  very  doctrine  (1594)  which  had  produced  the  vio- 
lent death  of  two  kings  of  France,  (e)  Wherever  Protestantism  maintained  its 
existence  under  the  government  of  Oatholio  princes,  the  power  of  the  sove- 
reign was  limited  by  the  states,  but  no  sooner  did  Catholicism  obtain  the 
victory  than  he  was  fVeed  from  all  such  restraints.  In  Yenice  a  system  of 
political  science  was  composed  without  reference  to  religious  creeds,  (d) 
When  Paul  lY.  pronounced  the  election  of  the  emperor  invalid,  because  it 
had  been  held  without  his  mediation,  and  by  heretical'  princes,  he  perceived 
that  the  Roman  authority  in  such  matters  was  despised  by  every  one  in  Ger- 
many, whether  belonging  to  the  new  or  to  the  old  religion,  (e)  and  the  imperial 
coronation  has  ever  since  been  a  high  festival,  which  in  the  view  of  the  na- 
tion had  no  relation  to  Home.  The  popes  were  well  aware  that  their  cause 
could  not  then  dispense  with  the  favor  of  &e  princes ;  and  although  they  still 
derived  regular  revenues  from  the  appointment  of  ecclesiastical  offices,  in- 
stead of  drawing  money  from  the  princes,  these  princes  received  large  sums 
from  the  hand  of  the  popes.  By  such  subsidies  for  maintaining  the  contest 
against  the  Protestants,  and  by  numerous  gifts  for  the  establishment  of  rela- 
tives, the  debts  of  the  Roman  court  finally  became  so  enormous,  that  under 
Urban  YIII.  they  amounted  to  thirty  mfllions  of  scudi,  and  half  the  papal 
revenues  were  consumed  in  the  payment  of  the  interest.  (/)  This  burden, 
however,  by  an  artificial  system  of  finance  was  rendered  not  unacceptable  to 
many  wealthy  persons,  and  a  vast  infiuence  was  acquired,  since  it  now  be- 
came the  interest  of  independent  men  of  wealth  to  sustain  the  papacy.  The 
X>ope  looked  upon  himself  as  far  superior  to  any  council,  to  whose  decisions  he 
paid  deference  merely  from  his  own  free  grace.  He  maintained  that  even 
in  doubtful  matters  the  Church  was  bound  to  regard  him  as  infallible,  that  it 
might  not  act  against  conscience  when  going  against  his  decision,  (g)  The 
appointment  of  nearly  all  prelates  depended  upon  the  wiU  of  the  princes,  and 
the  consent  of  the  pope.  It  was  in  the  Grerman  bishoprics  that  the  influence 
of  the  emperor  was  the  least,  but  the  popes  generally  found  it  expedient  to 
consult  the  wishes  of  the  German  princes  in  the  appointment  of  their  younger 
sons.  In  the  new  form  of  their  oath  the  bishops  were  obliged  to  swear  obe- 
dience to  the  papacy  rather  than  to  the  Church,  and  that  they  would  perse- 
cute heretics  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  (h)  In  most  of  the  principal 
cities  permanent  nunciatures  were  formed,  with  high  plenipotentiary  powers) 
that  through  them  the  influence  of  the  papacy  might  become  as  it  were  uni- 
versal.   The  Galilean  Church  alone  kept  itself  aloof  from  these  agencies,  (i) 

e)  Argenire  (p.  251.)  vol  IL  p.  484. 

d)  Comp.  J.  C,d6  Jonge,  K«derUmd  en  Veaetl^L  GntToaluig.  1S52L 

«)  Dr.  8dd  in  GoldAsL  poL  BeichshOndL  Tol.  Y.  pu  167. 

/)  Ranks,  PSpste,  toI  IIL  p.  lOm 

g)  PaOavieMt  XIII,  1&  Ze  PkO,  Honn.  ad  H.  a  Trid.  ycL  TL  p.  MMbb.  JMartn.  d«  Bom. 
Punt  IV,  6. 

h)  From  the  PonU/teals  Bomanum,  Boidm  ISM.  In  KUMomi  KBeeht  toL  I,  p.  6M&-><iBai«' 
Urutmueh)  Abb.  IL  d.  Efd,  weleben  die  dt  BtocbSfe  abinlegw  haben.  Yien.  1781. 

€)  (F. «.  HMtr)  Gesob.  d.  Nnntlen  in  DentMhL  TtHL  1788L  S  to1&  (Weidenfeld)  EntwiekL  d.  Die- 
pene-n.  Nnntlatantreltlgk.  (Bonn.)  178S.  4  L.  SnsUf  Geeeb.  d.  EinfUbr.  d.  Nnnt  In  d.  Sebwei& 
Bod.  1847. 
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The  Roman  conrt  also  began  now  to  bestow  as  a  matter  of  grace,  and  for  a 
definite  period  (facnltates  qninqnennales),  especially  npon  the  German.  Insh* 
ops,  the  right  to  grant,  as  the  missionary  interests  of  their  present  and  pro- 
spective dioceses  seemed  to  require  them,  dispensations  of  marriage,  and  ex- 
emptions from  Oatholio  appointments.  (Is) 

§  888.     Oreat  Change  in  the  Oharaeter  of  Catholicism, 

In  the  straggle  then  going  forward  new  attachments  for  the  Ohnrch.  began 
to  be  developed,  and  the  hierarchy  discovered  that  their  salvation  depended 
principally  npon  religions  considerations.  Hence  some  of  the  worst  abuses  in 
the  administration  of  the  Ohnrch  were  removed,  indulgences  were  no  longer 
exposed  for  sale,  (a)  it  was  found  to  be  useless  to  threaten  any  one  with  the 
papal  ban,  and  it  was  only  in  Rome  that  excommunication  was  8onietim« 
resorted  to  as  an  assistance  to  the  police.  By  a  very  gradual  enforcement  of 
the  Tridentine  decrees,  the  clergy  were  compelled  to  live  respectable  lives. 
In  the  principal  sees  of  the  Ohnrch,  their  worldliness  was  now  exchanged  for 
a  solemn  and  Imposing  splendor,  piety  generally  took  the  form  of  a  sentimen- 
tal devotion,  and  as  those  who  were  known  to  possess  it  had  reason  to  expect 
the  blessings  of  fortune  and  ecclesiastical  honors,  we  may  suppose  that  selfish 
views  and  artifice  were  sometimes  mingled  with  it.  That  which  had  for- 
merly been  done  in  the  Ohnrch  with  no  thought  of  opposition,  now  fre- 
quently brought  upon  the  actors  a  high  degree  of  suspicion  and  persecution. 
The  same  clergy  to  whom  Gerson  had  once  been  a  leader,  now  refnsed  to 
tolerate  Richer^  who  sought  to  find  in  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church 
protection  for  not  only  the  rights  of  the  state,  but  also  for  those  of  the  gene- 
ral Ohnrch,  which  he  claimed  to  be  subject  to  the  Son  of  God  as  its  only 
supreme  monarch.  He  was  compelled  to  recant  his  opinion  by  Richelieu^s 
iLcwttflflina^  and  in  the  midst  of  his  persecutions  died  (1681).  (b)  Oalilei  (d. 
1688)  was  obliged  solemnly  to  retract  his  assertion  that  the  earth  moves 
around  the  sun.  (e)  The  Humanists  were  compelled  to  give  way  before  the 
inquisition,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  had  sprung  up  in  fSsivor  of  antiquity 
was  unable  to  maintain  its  ground  against  the  rising  spirit  in  behalf  of  the 
Ohnrch.  The  instruction  of  youth  in  the  higher  departments  of  learning 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  who  regulated  it  by  the  strictest  rules, 
gave  it  almost  exclusively  a  spiritual  direction,  and  confined  the  intellect 
within  certain  definite  limits.  From  a  dislike  to  the  universities,  the  hiei^ 
archy  began  to  prefer  that  the  clergy  should  be  educated  in  episcopal  semi- 
naries.   The  control  which  the  inquisition  possessed  over  books  made  them 

k)  0,  Ml^er,  d.  riSm.  Curie.  (Biehter  u.  Jaoobs.  ZeltBch.  £  Bocht  n.  PoUt  d.  K.  1847.  p,  812&) 
Ibid,  Propaganda.  toL  IL  p^  SlOas. 

a)  Coxop.  Feaeheekt  UrcbeDgesch.  MiacelL  (Zeitach.  I  Iilst  Th.  1889.  P.  8.) 

b)  De  eoc  et  poL  potoetato.  Par.  1611.  and  oft.  Apologia  pro  Genonio,  denno  L.  B.  1676L  4.-> 
BaiUei,  la  Tie  d'Edmond  Richer,  Doct  de  Sorbonne  Lidge.  1714. 

e)  FauhUj  OaL  KampC  £  d.  Rationalism.  (Beitrr.  i.  Dogmen-,  K.  n.  Re£  Oeseh.  1387.  p.  824aB.) 
XohniJks,  t,  Oeseh.  OaL  (Stad.  XL  Krit  1889L  P.  1.  pw  S4&)  Der  h.  Stabl  gegen  OaL  (Hist  poL  BL 
IML  YoL  YIL  P.  7-ia)  [Life  of  OaL  in  lib.  of  XJseftil  KnowL  pp.  53-61.  Lond.  188&  1%  Life  of 
Gal.  Oalilei,  Ac  Boston.  1882. 12.  Z>.  BrwotUr,  lCar^r»  of  Sdenoe.  Lond.  1841  6.  Edinb.  Sey.  (it 
EclecUc  Mag.  Oct  1844)  April,  1S44  Art  Ifartyrs  of  Science.] 
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more  powerftil  in  Sonthem  Europe  than  they  could  be  by  any  punishments 
they  could  inflict.  The  censorship  was  rendered  complete  by  the  index  of 
prohibited  books,  the  number  of  which  was  swelled  by  the  well-contested 
rivalry  between  the  Roman  and  the  Spanish  inquisitions  (after  1558).  The  * 
works  of  Catholic  and  dassical  writers  were  'given  to  the  world  in  mutilated 
editions.  Personal  solicitude  for  the  faith  and  ignorance  far  exceeded  the 
limits  which  the  necessities  of  Catholicism  required,  (d)  This  dread  of  intel- 
lectual activity  produced  a  passionate,  servile,  and  malignant  spirit  on  the 
part  of  the  hierarchy.  The  religion  of  the  common  people,  however,  still 
remained  sincere ;  and  although  persons  were  often  canonized  for  political  rea- 
sons, and  for  their  large  fees,  many  genuine  saints  were  found  in  the  humble 
walks  of  life.  Francis  of  Sales,  Bishop  of  Geneva  (d.  1622),  by  the  popular 
cordiality  of  his  mysticism,  which  called  on  men  to  renounce  their  own  wills 
even  when  directed  to  beneficence,  and  by  an  earnestness  which  concerned 
itself  with  nothing  but  religion,  was  more  efScient  in  the  edification  of  be- 
lievers than  in  the  conversion  of  heretics,  (g)  The  Castilian  Theresa  (d. 
1582),  after  passing  through  many  temptations  to  worldly  pleasure,  and 
many  sufferiugs,  had  her  heart  pierced  as  it  were  with  the  arrows  of  divine 
love,  possessed  ineffable  eigoyments  during  her  seasons  of  ecstasy,  and  spent 
her  life  in  bringing  the  female  department  of  the  Carmelite  order  to  the 
severe  discipline  of  ancient  times.  (/)  Carlo  Borromeo  (d.  1587),  a  relative 
and  favorite  of  the  pope,  was  elevated  even  when  a  youth  to  the  see  of  St. 
Ambrose,  possessed  great  influence  in  the  papal  cmirt,  and  at  the  Council  of 
Trent,  was  full  of  zeal  against  the  heretics  on  the  southern  declivities  of  the 
Alps,  although  he  relied  entirely  upon  the  power  of  the  divine  word.  By  his 
gentleness  and  strictness  he  bestowed  great  blessings  upon  Ms  native  province, 
and  his  lofty  form  appears  to  look  down  upon  it  even  now  in  the  act  of  bless- 
ing and  guarding  it.  (^)  But  even  that  older  form  of  Catholicism  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  time  of  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle,  could  not  be 
entirely  extingmshed,  for  it  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  religious  changes 
which  then  took  place,  and  in  the  reformations  conducted  by  the  partisans  of 
Catholicism.  The  former  tendency  was  represented  by  Henry  IV.,  and  the 
latter  by  Philip  11.,  not  on  account  of  the  accidental  qualities  which  be- 
longed to  the  character  of  those  individuals,  but  because  each  of  them  was 
like  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  the  most  prominent  among  his  people. 

d)  Index  ezpargatoritis.  Anto.  1671.  Ai^.  1609.  Indices  librr.  prohlbitoram  et  expnrgandor. 
1667.  and  others.  [The  Vatican  Index  Ezparg.  ed.  by  JZ.  Gibbinga^  DabL  1887. 12.]  J>an.  Franou*^ 
Dsq.  de  Papist  indicc  Ubb.  proh.  Lpoi  16S4  4  Ifrndham^  The  literary  policy  of  the  Choich  of 
Home  exhibited,  in  an  account  of  her  damnatory  catalognea  or  Indexes.  Ed.  2.  Lond.  1S80.  [This 
work  is  also  embraced  in  Afendham^s  Index  of  Proh.  Books,  by  order  of  Greg.  XVL  Lond.  1840.] 

e)  Oeavres  de  8.  Fr.  ds  SaUs,  Par.  1884. 16  yola.  Saudry,  Bappl.  anx  oeuvrea  Lyoa  1886.— 
Leben  t.  a  A,  SaUa,  1684.  MaraoUUr,  1747.  Rsnsing,  1818.   F.  H.  (Tiib.  theoL  Qaartalschr.  1842. 

P.l.) 

f)  Schrr.  d.  b.  Ther.  t.  Jean,  ed.  by  GaUu9  Sdhwdb,  Salzb.  1881&  6  yds.  Acta  B.  Tber.  III.  a.  J. 
yand«rmoer«^  1846b  t 

g)  0pp.  Milan.  1758. 5  Tols.  t  Oodtau^  la  yle  da  Ch.  B.  Par.  1747.  SaiUr^  d.  h.  EarL  Angsb. 
1824  Qiuaiano,  Leben  d.  h.  E.  B.  fh>m  the  Ital  y.  KUUche^  Angsb.  18868. 8  yols.  J>Urenger^  d.  Ik 
Borom.  o.  d.  EYerbeas.  ar.  Zeit  E^.  1846. 
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§  889.    Fratemitiegfor  Instruction  and  Charity, 

Avbertl  iriraH  Begalae  «t  Gonstitt  derioomm  in  ooagregat  Tlrentiam.  Antr.  1686L  4 

The  practice  of  organizing  public  orders  had  been  found  to  be  of  great 
importance  in  promoting  objeots  of  general  ntilitj  in  the  Ghnrch.  A  few 
Boman  prelates  associated  themselves  together  to  effect  a  reform  among  the 
clergy  (1524).  They  resolved  to  spend  their  time  in  the  performanoe  of 
pions  services,  not  for  reward,  nor  for  the  collection  of  alms,  but  depending 
on  snch  volontary  offerings  as  might  be  sent  them  by  Providence.  When 
one  of  their  nnmber,  the  Bishop  of  Theate,  had  become  Pope  Paul  IV.,  these 
Theatines^  in  the  capacity  of  preachers,  misfflonaries,  and  attendants  on  the 
sick,  became  almost  ezdosively  a  seminary  in  which  the  superior  dergy  were 
trained,  (a)  Philip  of  I^eri,  whose  peculiar  inclinations  led  him  to  spend  his 
days  in  churches  and  hospitals,  and  among  children,  and  his  nights  in  the 
catacombs,  formed  in  Home  (1548)  a  fraternity  for  religious  duties,  and  rely- 
ing upon  the  assistance  of  God  and  of  pious  people,  he  erected  a  large  hospi- 
tal, in  the  oratory  of  which  (Oratorium)  books  of  a  devotional  character 
were  read  and  expired.  From  this  establishment  proceeded  £he  Fathers  of 
the  Oratory^  an  association  of  clergymen  for  mutual  edification,  but  not 
bound  by  formal  vows.  The  French  Oratory  of  Jesus  was  a  similar  institu- 
tion established  for  the  reformation  of  the  clergy  (1611)  by  Peter  de  BeniUe^ 
a  man  who  in  an  elevated  earthly  position  sought  to  attain  the  extreme  per- 
fection which  belongs  not  to  this  world,  (b)  After  the  publication  of  the 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  requiring  aU  independent  monasteries  to 
unite  themselves  into  congregations  for  mutual  supervision,  a  few  French 
monasteries  formed  an  association  (after  1618)  for  the  restoration  of  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedict,  and  with  this  congregation  most  of  the  French  Benedictineft 
became  connected,  in  compliance  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  Cardinal 
Bichelien.  This  society,  which  received  the  name  of  St,  Maums^  a  disciple 
of  Benedict,  devoted  its  efforts  to  the  instruction  of  youth  and  the  advance- 
ment of  solid  learning.  The  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  soon  after  directed  their 
exertions  in  the  same  channeL  Both  orders,  in  consequence  of  the  leisure 
and  freedom  from  care  which  they  afforded  to  their  learned  men,  and  the 
combination  of  various  powers  which  they  could  effect,  have  accomplished 
immense  benefits  for  the  cause  of  historical  learning.  Among  their  members 
were  found  some  whose  names  have  been  renowned  in  the  literary  world, 
and  who  for  their  literary  success  and  zeal  have  been  models  for  all  succeed- 
ing ages,  {c)  Among  ihe  Minorites,  the  popular  character  of  a  mendicant 
order  was  revised  (1528)  by  Matteo  de  Bassi^  apparently  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  restore  the  genuine  costume  of  St.  Francis.    Even  the  old  spirit  of 

a)  Caj.  TMemui  YiU  CoL  1618.  (Acta  83.  Ang.  toL  IL  p.  249.) 

y)  Baron,  Ann.  ad  a.  57.  N.  162.  Infttitata  Congreg.  Bom.  1612.  A,  GaUonim,  Tita  P.  KerlL 
Mog.  1602.  nabsrtde  Oerisy,  Yle  da  Card.  Beralle.  Par.  164(1  4.  Tabaraud,  H.  de  P.  de  Ber. 
Par.  1817.  2  vols. 

c>  CaiOdtL  pro  dlrecttone  reglminis  Congr.  B.  Maori  Par.  1646.  (ITaudiquer)  H.  da  viat.  dooK 
Didier  de  la  Coar,  B6fbrmatear  des  B611.  Par.  1772.— (7lM»tn,  H.  Ut  de  la  coDgr.  de  8.  Maor.  Par. 
.T26w  4w  Brox.  177a  4.  with  Anm.  (▼.  Meutek)  Frk£  n.  L.  1172%.  2  roll.  J,  G,  J3«rM:  Yerdtenste 
d.  Maorlner  urn  die  'Wlas.  (Tab.  Qoartalachr.  18S&  P.  1&)  Die  liter.  Lefatnsgen  d.  Fnuax.  OnL 
(Tab.  Qaartalschr.  188S.  P.  a) 
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the  Franolsoans  was  aroused.  Oechino^  the  vicar-general  of  the  order,  and  a 
preaoher  of  repentance  in  Italy,  having  vainly  endeavored  to  satisfy  his  mind 
by  self-denials,  whose  ansterity  continually  became  more  severe,  finally  went 
over  to  the  Protestants  (1542),  and  even  beyond  them  in  their  peculiar  doc- 
trines. The  Capuchins,  however,  continued  to  show  a  spirit,  prepared  for 
the  boldest  sacrifices,  for  the  cultivation  and  employment  of  which  the  Rom- 
ish Ohnrch  offers  such  facilities.  They  were  now  also  Aimished  with  a  gene- 
ral ezdosively  for  their  order  (1619).  (d)  Angela  of  Brescia  (d.  1540),  one  of 
those  sonls  which  move  on  earth  as  angels  of  consolation,  established  in 
honor  of  St.  Ursula  an  order  of  virgins  devoted  to  acts  of  charity  and  kind- 
ness in  the  domestic  circle.  The  Ursulines  also  became  subject  to  a  monastic 
constitation  (1612),  and  undertook  the  education  of  children  of  their  own 
sex.  Francis  of  Sales,  by  the  agency  of  his  Mend  Francisca  of  Chantal,  so 
remarkable  for  her  vigorous  and  glowing  heart,  founded  the  order  of  the 
Visitants  (1610-18,  Ordo  de  visitatione  Mariae  Yirginis),  which  thought  that 
in  the  visitation  of  the  Blessed  Yirgm  might  be  found  a  type  of  the  manner 
in  which  all  virgin  souls  should  wait  for  the  visit  of  their  heavenly  spouse. 
The  Piariats,  founded  by  Joseph  Oalasanza  (d.  1648),  a  Spaniard  then  resid- 
ing at  Some,  soon  became  the  rivals  of  the  Jesuits  as  the  fathers  of  the 
reli^ous  schools,  {e)  John  di  Dio  (d.  1550),  a  poor  man^and  a  native  of  Por- 
tugal, was  construned  by  his  S3nnpathy  for  the  distressed  to  found  an  order 
for  the  relief  of  such  as  were  sick  and  poor,  without  regard  to  differences  of 
faith.  Its  members  were  known  in  Spain  as  Brethren  of  Hospitality,  in 
France  as  Brethren  of  Christian  Love,  and  in  Germany  as  the  Brethren  of 
Mercy,  Vincent  de  Paula,  by  birth  belonging  to  the  common  people,  at  one 
time  a  slave  in  Tunis,  and  a  man  who  sympathized  with  aU  the  ills  to  which 
the  human  soul  or  body  is  subject,  foimded  (1624)  the  congregation  of  the 
Priests  of  the  Mission  (Lazarists),  the  object  of  which  was  to  convey  Chris- 
tianity with  all  its  blessings  to  the  neglected  classes  of  Christendom,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  constitute  a  school  friendly  to  the  Jesuits,  and  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  French  clergy.  While  a  confessor  for  the  widow  Le  Gras, 
he  also  instituted  the  society  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  (Filles  de  la  charit6, 
grises),  into  whose  gentle  hands  the  French  people  have  committed  the  care 
of  their  rack  and  poor.  (/)  In  connection  with  these  various  societies  may 
also  be  mentioned  those  associations  of  brethren  and  sisters  to  which  per- 
sons of  all  classes,  especially  in  the  Italian  cities,  belong,  who  still  remained 
in  the  ordinary  walks  of  secular  life,  but  according  to  a  prescribed  rule  suc- 
cessively and  generally  in  a  deep  disguise,  from  no  motive  but  a  regard  for 
the  wiU  of  God  perform  all  needfhl  offices  for  pilgrims,  the  sick  and  the  dead. 

d)  Acta  Sa  Mfl|.  ToL  lY.  pi  2S83&  Boverio.  Ann.  Ord.  Min.  qui  Capadnf,  eta  Lagd.  R  ie82a& 
8  vols,  t  ^,a  TuffiOj  BoUar.  O.  Capp.  Bom.  174088.  7  vo1&  t.—OechinOf  Dialog  XXX.  Bas.  1608. 
McCrle,  Htot  of  B«C  in  It  p.  ISSas.  8«8bs.    TreehsO,  L.  Sozinl.  p.  2te.  SOSbs. 

e)  {SeKfitH)  Ordensregeln  d.  PiariBtan.  HaL  1788.  S  volii 

/)  Leben  d.  H.  Vine,  by  Abellpj  Par.  1664  CotUtf  Nancy.  174&  8iolh«rg^  2  ed.  Vienna.  1819. 
SchmUder,  (Ev.  K  Z.  1883.  N.  7788.)  Ortini^  Par.  1842.  OdMOon,  Vie  de  M.  de  Graa.  Par. 
IC76.  (Clemena  JSrmtano)  Dio  barm.  Sohwestem  in  Bezng  a.  Armen-  n.  KnmkenpC  Cobl.  1881. 
Comp.  Er.  E.  Z.  1880.  N.  2SBa.  1888.  N.  18s.  FUi«chmann^  d.  Wirken  d.  barmb.  Schw.  In  Wien. 
Vienna.  1889. 
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§  890.     The  Fine  ArU, 

Litentnre  in  $  28T.  KugUTf  Oeach.  d.  MaL  toL  IL  Olar^antu,  Dodecacbordon.  Baa.  15(7. 
Oerb^  de  canta  et  morioa.  S.  BIa&  1774.  S  toIs.  4  BoehHtm^  Orandllnton  an  e.  Geseh.  d.  6«- 
eangsmnft  t  Eliche,  A/o.  (Fftr.  Freonda  d.  Took.  toI.  17.  Lpa.  188S.)-  JTiMto^tter,  Oeach.  d.  our. 
abendL  Mualk.  Lp&  CLB9L)  1847. 4 

It  has  been  the  interest  of  the  Catholics  of  modern  times  to  favor  the 
arts.  The  imitatiye  arts  had  however,  at  this  time,  reached  the  highest  point 
to  which  they  were  destined  to  rise,  and  the  nnrestrained  power  of  genins 
found  no  motives  to  retnm  to  its  efforts  in  that  direction.  Carreggio^  with 
an  overflowing  heart  and  a  magic  richness  of  coloring,  and  Titian^  with  all 
the  splendors  of  nature  itself,  painted  also  scenes  from  sacred  history,  (a) 
Both  of  them,  however,  did  homage  without  restraint  at  the  altar  of  sensn- 
ons  beauty.  The  revival  of  art  in  the  school  of  Bologna  was  influenced 
indeed  by  anatomical  studies  and  learned  attempts  to  imitate  antique  models, 
and  yet  it  was  pervaded  by  the  ecclesiastical  spirit.  The  noble  Carcteci  with 
his  bold  grandeur,  Domeniehino  with  his  gloomy  fervor,  and  Gtti^  Bern 
with  his  enthusiastic  earnestness,  presented  to  the  world  the  conceptions  and 
forms  of  the  Ohurch,  while  Pottssin  painted  not  only  the  ancient  marble 
figures  as  saints,  but  even  landscapes  seriously  and  solemnly  as  if  they  had 
been  for  a  divine  temple.  The  hardy  natural  simplicity  of  the  Netherlandic, 
and  the  yet  unbroken  enthusiasm  of  the  Spanish  national  character,  raised 
the  imitative  arts  of  the  17th  century  to  the  brilliant  eminence  whidi  they 
had  formerly  attained :  Bubens  made  use  of  sacred  things  to  represent  most 
skilfolly  the  energy  of  passion  and  an  exuberant  sensuous  life,  in  his  effi>rt 
to  adorn  the  sepulchral  chapel  of  Ms  family ;  and  Murillo,  the  painter  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  yet  distinguished  for  his  spirited  conformity  to  nature, 
presents  even  those  sacred  things  which  he  adored  with  rapturous  devotion 
sometimes  in  the  most  natural  attractions  and  sometimes  in  the  most  un- 
earthly and  fanatical  forms.  The  plastic  arts  sought  to  renew  their  iojancy 
by  waxlike  imitations  of  the  ungraceful  forms  of  nature.  By  such  means, 
Bernini  with  astonishing  skill  destroyed  the  taste  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
the  Christian  character  of  these  arts.  It  was  at  such  a  period  that*a  Barhe- 
rini,  then  on  the  papal  throne,  thought  he  could  add  to  his  reputation  by  dis- 
figuring the  Pantheon,  which  he  despoiled  of  the  ornaments  which,  had 
been  spared  by  so  many  barbarians,  that  he  might  cast  them  (1682)  into  can- 
nons and  an  ill-contrived  high  altar  for  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  The  poetry 
of  Italy  was  generally  tedious  and  of  a  moralizing  strain,  untO  Torquato 
Tasso  (d.  1595),  a  genuine  poet,  though  slightly  addicted  to  the  same  style, 
celebrated  the  great  change  which  had  recently  taken  place  in  Catholicism  in 
his  account  of  the  exploits  of  the  middle  ages,  (h)  Bpme  on  by  the  medi- 
aeval spirit  which  still  survived  among  his  people,  Cdlderon  (d.  1687),  in  his 
sacred  plays  for  festive  seasons  (p.  802),  has  brought  forward  the  mysteri^ 
of  Christianity  in  a  poetic  dress,  and  celebrated  Christian  heroism  and  all 


[a)  A  life  of  Corregglo  and  Panneg:  Lond.  182a  &  J,  yorihcots^  life  of  Titian.  Lond.  1S3Q 
StoI&S.] 

\p)  B,  Milman,  Life  of  Tasao.  New  ed.  Lond.  1888.  S  toIa.  a  SUmondl,  H.  of  lit  toI  L 
p.  STTasw] 
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that  then  renuuned  of  it  as  in  a  waking  dream,  (e)  Modem  muBic  first  attained 
the  character  of  an  art  hj  which  the  devout  heart  ^ves  utterance  to  its  emo- 
tions, in  the  Ohnrch  of  tiie  fourteenth  century  in  the  Netherlands.  Its  style 
was  at  that  time  serious,  grand,  and  full  of  expression  only  when  taken  as  a 
whole ;  and  as  the  Ohurch  would  not  renounce  the  few  melodies  which  had 
long  been  used,  art  was  obliged  to  exert  its  powers  on  the  harmonies  by 
which  they  were  embellished.  The  consequence  was  that  many  imitators 
adopted  an  artificial,  dry,  and  learned  kind  of  music,  which  derived  all  its 
life  from  some  secular  airs  mingled  with  them,  (d)  The  Synod  of  Trent  en- 
treated the  pope  that  he  would  devise  some  plan  by  which  this  state  of  things 
might  be  improved.  Marcellus  IL  accordingly  disclosed  his  views  to  an 
enthusiastic  young  man,  and  soon  after  under  the  papacy  of  Paul  lY.,  Falea- 
trina  presented  to  the  world  his  Misaa  MarcelU  (1555).  This  was  the 
commencement  of  a  revolution  in  sacred  music,  which  by  his  influence  be- 
came simple,  thoughtful,  aspiring,  sincere,  and  noble,  but  destitute  of  pas- 
sion and  tenderness,  (e)  The  most  spiritual  of  all  arts,  it  raised  the  heart 
into  immediate  communion  with  the  infinite,  and  whild  celebrating  the 
mystery  of  the  divine  sacrifice  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Mass  to  which 
it  especially  was  set,  it  found  opportunity  to  express,  and  to  elevate  by  its 
various  combinations  of  sounds,  every  kind  of  Christian  feeling.  The  centre 
of  this  school  was  the  papal  chapel,  and  its  last  creative  master  was  Gregorio 
AlUgri  (d.  1652),  whose  Miserere,  composed  for  a  double  choir,  expresses 
with  wonderful  simplicity  all  the  calm  and  profound  sufferings  of  a  Christian 
heart  beneath  the  Saviour^s  cross.  (/)  The  Opera  was  invented  (about  1600) 
by  certain  persons  belonging  to  the  Academy  of  the  Medici,  while  attempting 
in  an  antique  style  to  represent  the  ancient  drama.  This  secular  yet  serious 
and  dignified  style  of  music  delighted  all  classes.  While  the  old  ecclesiasti- 
cal style  was  struggling  in  Rome  to  maintain  its  ground  fl[gainst  this  inno- 
vation, the  school  of  music  founded  by  Neri  began  to  perform  in  the  orato- 
rium  pieces  relating  to  subjects  from  sacred  history.  In  this  way  came  into 
existence  the  Oratorio^  intermediate  between  the  ancient  and  modem  styles' 
of  music,  and  more  distinctly  expressive  of  precise  characters  and  situations, 
more  agreeable  in  its  melodies,  and  richer  in  its  ins^umental  accompani- 
ments, ig) 

§  891.     The  Sacred  Scriptures,     Cont.  from  %  286,  886. 

The  Complutenman  Polyglott  was  followed  by  other  similar  attempts  of  a 
literary  character,  with  the  aid  of  a  larger  number  of  ancient  versions.  The 
Greek  text  by  Robert  StepheM  (Estienne),  (a)  and  after  him,  almost  acciden- 
tally, the  beautiful  impressions  from  the  office  of  the  Elzevirs,  (()  on  the  basis 
of  the  edition  of  Erasmus  or  of  the  Ck>mplutensian  Polyglott,  were  now 
established  as  an  article  of  futh  in  both  Churches  (Textus  reoeptos).    Many 

[e)  IMd,  ToL  IL  p^  816k]       d)  Manti  yoL  XXIX  p.  107. 
«)  Baini^  Memorie  delk  Tit»  di  O.  P.  d«  Palest  Bom.  1828. 3  toIs.  4. 

/)  K,  Wlrninan,  ft.  d.  in  d.  pftpsU.  KspeUe  fibL  Litnrgie  d.  fltUIen  Wocbe.  A.  d.  EngL  y.  Azioger. 
iiii0Bb.  1840.    rrbe  Offices  of  H0I7  Week.  Load.  8yo.] 
g)  Fink  In  Zeltsob.  t  hist  Th.  184S.  H.  a 
a)  Par.  154«.  18.    Especially  156a  £  (ed.  T«gina.)       h)  Lngd.  B.  1024  12.  and  oft 
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also  attempted  to  expound  the  Scriptures,  bnt  with  no  pecnliarities  <^  their 
own,  they  generally  depended  wholly  either  npon  Erasmus  or  the  fathers^ 
Not  only  were  the  views  of  divine  inspiration  entertained  by  the  ancient 
Chnroh  expressly  disregarded  by  the  Jesuits  of  the  Netherlands  (after  1586), 
but  even  the  statements  and  ordinary  intelligence  of  the  Scriptural  writers 
were  impeached.  The  shock  which  the  Protestantism  of  that  period  received 
from  snch  expressions,  enconraged  many  men  to  make  known  the  more 
recent  results  of  the  scientific  studies  of  a  liberal  school  (c)  Luther^s  Bible 
was  extensively  circulated  under  the  name  of  his  enemies,  (d)  After  many 
animated  discussions  in  the  Synod  of  Trent,  the  object  of  which  was  to  avoid 
all  dependence  upon  grammarians,  and  to  secure  themselves  from  the  attM^ 
of  Protestants,  the  Vulgate  was  declared  to  be  authentic  for  all  sernKms 
and  expositions  of  Sci*ipture.  This  ambiguous  decision  has  been  ezpUuned 
by  learned  Catholics  generally  to  mean  simply  that  this  translation  was  pre- 
ferable to  all  others,  (e)  Such  a  decree,  however,  never  became  efiectoal, 
until  in  an  ofBcial  edition  the  various  and  corrupt  readings  of  this  version 
were  partiaUy  removed.  Sixtus  Y.  took  charge  of  this  work  (1690),  and  by 
virtue  of  his  plenary  apostolic  power  pronounced  it  authentic  and  unchange- 
able. From  the  haste,  however,  with  which  it  had  been  accomplished,  it 
soon  became  necessary  that  a  new  edition  with  important  emendations  should 
be  prepared  under  the  authority  of  Clement  VIIL  (1592).  The  merit  of  hav- 
ing perceived  these,  and  of  making  improvements  with  regard  to  some  other 
errors  in  the  work,  was  not  readily  acknowledged  by  Protestants,  but  all 
were  convinced  that  such  measures  were  infallible  in  matters  of  faith.  (/) 

§  892.    Lawa  jRe$pecting  Doctrines  and  Internal  Theological  Controtersies. 

The  doctrinal  decrees  of  the  Synod,  of  Trent,  the  partial  vagueneaa  of 
which  was  doubtiess  a  matter  of  design,  were  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
the  standard  of  Catholic  orthodoxy.  The  phraseology  used  in  the  Profetno 
Fidei  Tridentina^  a  confession  published  by  Pius  IV.  (1664),  and  intended  to 
be  binding  upon  all  candidates  for  the  clerical  office  or  for  academical  honors, 
was  strictiy  conformed  to  the  language  used  in  those  decrees,  (a)  Pitu  V, 
published  the  Cateehismue  EomanuB  (1566),  not  so  much  for  popular  instruc- 
tion as  for  the  direction  of  pastors  while  engaged  in  that  work.  Both  these 
creeds  presented  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Tridentine  articles  in  a  more 
definite  form,  and  although  they  have  been  opposed  in  some  quarters,  they 
have  in  practice  been  received  as  authority.  The  essential  nature  of  Protes- 
tantism was  assailed  by  the  Synod  of  Trent  only  so  for  as  the  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures  was  made  to  depend  upon  the  decinon  of  the  Chnrch,  and 

c)  BicK.  Simon,  Htot  orit  da  tozte  da  N.  T.  c  28. 

d)  (  Waleh  ToL  XXL  p.  811.)  N.  T.  by  Emser,  Lpa.  1527.  H.  8.  by  IMetenberger,  Mentz.  1S84 
by  Eck;  Ingolst  1687.— (7.  W.  PaitM^r,  Oeacb.  d.  rdm.  kath.  dt  Blbdiiben.  NOnk  178L  4. 

€)  B«aa.  IV.  Deer.  8.  [London^  Uaa  of  Conndls,  p.  607.]— L.  y.  Esai  Do«tonim  etth.  TMeotfm 
drc*  Yflg.  deerett  sensam  testantiam  met  Sallsb.  181d.  Ora^  fL  d.  Grdnien  d.  Ftelh.  in  Erid.  d. 
H.  a  EUw.  181T. 

/)  TK.  Jamee,  Bellom  papale  s.  oonoordla  d&BOors  Sixti  Y.  et  Clem.  YIIL  Loud.  (I^'^Ml  4.)  18S& 
[JamMf  On  the  Corruptions  of  Scriptnre,  Councils  and  Fathers^  (Lend.  16tf&  8  ed.)  pu  IHsei] 
SchoelAom,  Amoenn.  P.  IV.  pi  488aB. 

a)  O.  a  F.  Mohnike^  nrk.  Oescb.  d.  ProC  Fldei  Trid.  Grelftw.  1881 
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the  anihority  of  tradition  is  made  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
most  important  principle  it  proposed  in  opposition  to  the  Protestantism  of 
that  period,  was  one  which  referred  to  the  doctrine  of  justification.  Eyen 
among  the  prelates  themselves  there  was  a  pious  and  respectable  party  favor- 
able to  the  views  of  the  Protestants  on  this  subject  (h)  Hence,  after  pro- 
tracted  debates,  justification  was  declared  to  be  a  gracious  state  prepared  for 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  co-operation  of  the  sinner  himself,  and  is  essen- 
tially advanced  by  works  performed  in  obedience  to  the  Church.  Hence  the 
doctrine  which  declared  that  man  is  justified  (mly  by  a  faith  wrought  wholly 
by  God,  could  be  condemned  with  much  consistency,  (e)  The  dispute  be* 
tween  the  Thomists  and  the  Bcotists  on  the  subject  of  original  sin  and  divine 
grace,  was  not  and  could  not  be  decided  at  that  time,  since  the  controversy 
maintained  by  those  schools  had  now  become  a  controversy  between  the  two 
orders  of  mendicant  friars,  and  the  deviation  of  the  whole  Church  from  the 
principles  of  Augnstinism  rendered  it  indispensable  that  indefinite  forms  of 
expression  should  be  used.  But  when  -  the  efforts  of  Protestants  had  suc- 
ceeded in  directing  the  thoughts  of  the  Church  toward  these  delicate  points, 
and  the  Jesuits,  in  consistency  with  the  moral  system  of  their  school,  had 
adopted  the  views  of  the  Scotists,  the  dangerous  proximity  of  this  dispute  to 
the  dread  abyss  of  Protestantism  could  not  deter  men  from  engaging  in  it  in 
many  ways.  The  Franciscans  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  damnatory  bull  of 
Pins  V.  (166Y),  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Gregory  XHI.  (1579), 
upon  seventy-nine  dangerous  propositions  extracted  firom  the  writings  of 
Bajut^  a  professor  of  Louvun,  who  had  abandoned  scholasticism  and  had 
turned  his  attention  to  a  scriptural  and  Augustmian  Christianity,  (d)  This  de- 
cree, however,  never  affected  his  personal  standing  in  the  Church.  The 
theological  faculty  of  Louvain  defended  themselves  by  an  aggressive  move- 
ment (after  1687),  and  condemned  thirty-four  propositions  opposed  to  the 
essential  doctrines  of  Augustine,  and  to  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, from  the  writings  of  the  Jesuits  Leu  and  HameL  Sixtus  Y.  endeavored 
to  allay  the  growyig  strife  by  an  absolute  command  that  each  party  should 
cease  agitating  the  subject  (1688).  But  a  general  controversy  between  the 
rival  schools  of  the  Dominicans  and  the  Jesuits  had  already  commenced  in 
Spain  in  consequence  of  a  Pelagian  work  intended  as  conciliatory  by  the 
Jesuit  Molina,  (e)  Pressed  by  complaints  from  all  parties,  Clement  YIU. 
called  together  a  congregation  (1697)  for  the  full  decision  of  the  question, 
'*  In  what  way  is  the  assistance  of  divine  grace  concerned  in  the  conversion 
of  the  sinner  ?  "  When  both  parties  had  submitted  their  respective  views  in 
the  most  circumstantial  manner  before  this  tribunal,  Paul  Y.  dismissed  (1607) 
the  congregation,  worn  out  by  protracted  labors,  with  the  promise  that  a  de- 
cidon  should  be  given  as  soon  as  convenient,  and  coomianded  both  parties  to 
maintain  perpetual  silence  on  the  subject.  (/) 

I)  Banke^  PApsto,  toL  L  p.  IMse.  16088. 
e)  BesB.  TL  Deer,  do  JoaUC  [London^  p.  €10.] 

<f)  Bqii  Opp^  Ck>L  1601  4    Du  Chuney  H.  da  B^janfsmeL  Donaf,  1781. 4. 
tf)  Libert  art),  c  gndae  donls,  dlv.  pneedentlai  praedest.  et  reproUt  oonoordlik  Ol/aalp.  1&8& 
iUto.  1506. 4 
/)  Aug,  le  Blanc  (jSerry),  H.  cocgreg.  de  auxllUs  gntifle.  AnL  1700.  t 
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§  898     Efforts  at  BeconcUiatioji,  and  Controversies  with  the  Protestants. 

Even  wlien  the  popes  began  to  despair  of  victory,  they  would  admit  of 
no  compromise  with  the  Protestants  for  fear  that  the  whole  Chmtth  might 
thereby  become  infected  with  the  spirit  of  die  Befonnation.  (a)  But  as  the 
Protestant  Chnrch  had  gone  in  some  respects  to  an  extreme,  and  as  the 
Catholic  Church  still  needed  reform,  and  as  the  former  appeared  only  another 
form  of  the  latter,  a  hope  was  entertained  that  a  reconciliation  mig^t  be 
effected  which  wonld  be  eminently  beneficial  to  both  parties.  With  this 
▼iew  Ferdinand  I.  requested  two  learned  men  whose  feeilings  were  fHendl j  to 
the  object,  to  draw  np  articles  of  accommodation  and  agreement.  Gtssmmder, 
always  an  ai>06t!e  of  peace,  conoeded  that  the  Scriptures  were  the  only  au- 
thority for  proring  any  doctrine,  and  thon^t  that  he  mi^t  find  a  point  -of 
agreement  for  the  one-aded  views  of  both  parties  in  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  and  works.  He  was  anzioos  to  preserve  the  hierarbhy,  but 
was  willing  to  give  np  its  abnses,  together  with  a  mnltitnde  of  evils  which 
had  grown  np  in  a  long  course  of  time,  or  things  which,  Hke  oelibacy,  had 
once  been  beneficial,  bnt  were  now  antiquated.  Wuel^  when  a  yonth,  bad 
been  a  zealous  preacher  of  the  lAitfaeran  go^>el,  which,  however,  he  re- 
nounced (1581),  because  he  regarded  its  doctrine  of  justification  as  ii^mions 
to  Christian  practice,  and  he  was  anxious  to  preach  nothing  but  the  gDq>d 
of  Christ  He  afterwards  preached  as  a  priest,  though  married,  in  the  ^- 
saken  Church  at  Eisleben,  in  behalf  of  the  Catholic  cause,  and  with  many 
complaints  against  Luther.  At  a  still  later  period  he  sat  in  a  council  ik 
Catholic  prelates,  in  which  he  stall  dung  firmly  to  the  hope  that  by  follow- 
ing the  path  which  Erasmus  had  pursued,  renoundng  all  scholastic  subtleties 
and  papal  abuses,  by  purifying  the  Church  and  returning  to  the  Scriptures, 
all  Christendom  might  once  more  become  united  around  its  common  Jxxd 
Christ,  (h)  But  although  at  these  religious  couferences  an  agreement  often 
seemed  just  at  hand,  and  fiuled  only  because  of  the  obstinacy  of  some  Individ- 
uids,  it  was  evident  fh)m  the  peculiar  nature  and  historical  necemty  of  such  a 
religion  as  Protestantism,  that  all  these  negotiations  must  fail.  In  the  Ger- 
man conferences  the  principal  topics  of  discussion  were  original  sin  and  jus- 
tification, though  after  the  Synod  of  Trent  the  subject  of  the  sole  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  was  most  prominent  The  Protestants  reproached  the 
Catholics  with  having  departed  fh>m  the  Scriptures  and  from  Christ,  and  the 
Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  reproached  the  Protestants  with  having  de- 
parted from  the  Church,  with  being  revolutionary  in  their  tendencies,  and 
yet  contending  that  the  will  was  not  free,  and  with  being  afraid  of  good 
works.  Catholicism  was  assailed  in  the  most  earnest  manner  by  Chemnitz^ 
and  Protestantisin  by  Bellarmine.  (c)     The  prindpal  subjects  debated  by 

a)  Comp.  Wstsenberfff  Eizohenweza  yoL  IIL  p.  198a8.  p.  295. 
.    b)  O,  Cas8t  de  artio.  nL  inter  OfttholloM  et  ProtefltantoB  oontrovenlB  ad  Ferd.  L  et  Kax.  IL  Goo 
■oltatia  GoL  1568.  ed.  ffi  Oroiku,  Lugd.  164S.    (?.  Vio.  YU  regU.  CoL  (abotit)  1061  ed.  Oomriug 
Holmst  165a  4    Both :  ed.  O&nHng,  Helmst,  1669.  ^—Strobd,  Bettn.  toL  II.  St  U  A.  Keand^r 
de  O.  Vioella  Ber.  1889. 4.    Also  his  Das  Eine  tL  Hannich£  d.  chr.  Leben.  BrL  1840.  pi  ISTaa. 

e)  ChemnUH  Ezamen  OonoOli  Trid.  156588.  4  toIs.  ed.  <?.  a  JoannU^  Ytd.  1707.  t  and  often 
BeUarminl  Dspi  de  oontroy  chr.  fldei  adv.  h^Jos  temp,  haereticos.  Bom.  1581b&  8  rcia.  t  and  often 
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these  able  disputants,  however,  were  particnlar  doctrines  and  usages.  The 
authorities  to  which  the  Protestant  appealed  were  generally  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  and  facts  in  the  past  history  of  the  Church,  to  which 
the  Oatholic  usually  replied  by  appealing  to  the  reasonable  fitness  of  things 
and  primitive  usage.  Flaciua  and  Oerhard  delighted  in  pointing  out  traces 
of  Protestantism  in  former  times,  that  so  they  might  overcome  the  Oatholic 
Church  with  its  own  weapons,  (d)  Zealous  partisans,  like  Nihv^  soon  dis* 
posed  of  the  whole  subject  by  contending  that  the  party  which  could  show 
a  prescriptive  right  of  possession  should  be  victorious.  («)  The  doctrine  of 
the  Lord^s  Supper,  as  it  was  maintained  in  both  Churches,  gave  much  occasion 
on  account  of  its  supernatural  sensuousness,  on  the  one  side  to  ridicule  for 
the  sohoLfstio  subtUty  of  its  form,  (/)  and  on  the  other  to  a  rude  kind  of  poetry 
for  its  strange  figurative  language,  (g)  But  this  controversy  with  Scriptural 
wei^ns,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  was  nothing  but  a  faint 
reflection  of  the  extremely  animated  personal  exertions  made  for  the  same 
general  object.  With  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  Church  sprung  up  the 
hope  that  it  was  about  to  recover  all  it  had  lost.  The  liberal  party  in  that 
Church,  as  it  had  not  yet  entirely  discarded  the  Protestant  spirit,  might 
easily  have  tolerated  that  spirit  in  a  more  distinct  form  by  its  side.  The 
more  zealous  party,  on  the  other  hand,  from  its  very  nature  could  allow  of 
no  terms  in  its  opposition,  and  although  its  efforts  were  at  that  time  directed 
not  so  much  to  the  persecution  as  to  the  conversion  of  their  opponents,  its 
adherents  were  resolved  to  go  to  any  extremes,  and  to  demand  every  thing. 
Vast  plans  were  formed  for  future  action.  Oioice  more  the  papacy  felt  that 
it  was  destined  to  conquer  the  world.  Intellect  and  eloquence,  craft  and 
force,  were  put  in  requisition.  The  first  object  was  to  win  those  who  were 
still  undecided,  and  the  next  was  to  overthrow  Protestantism  in  countries 
where  Catholicism  was  in  the  ascendant^  or  at  least  where  the  govern- 
ment still  remained  in  the  hands  of  Catholics.  In  both  these  objects  they 
were  to  a  considerable  extent  successful,  in  consequence  of  the  prodigious 
activity  of  the  Jesuits.  But  not  only  were  large  masses  of  people  induced 
to  change  tiieir  connections,  but  many  individuals  passed  over  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  and  as  long  as  the  lines  of  separation  continued  indistinct,  and 
when  hopes  previously  formed  were  disappointed,  conversions  were  not 
infrequent  on  either  side,  (h)  Vergerius^  the  papal  legate  in  Germany,  when 
he  attempted  to  combat  Luther's  spirit,  was  himself  carried  away  by  it.  (t) 
To  act  upon  Protestant  oonmiunities,  young  men  were  selected  from  their 
midst  and  imbued  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  Catholic  proselytism,  and  other 

d)FlaHu8(p,98S)  Gerhard HiS6\       «)  AnnoTa.  HUdesh.ie82.4 

f)  ((Z  G,  Holder)  Mob  exententoB,  per  fratrem  WUb.  de  Btattg:,  Ord.  Minoram.  Tub.  1698.  i, 
Lpa.  1677.  IS. 

g)  Forer^  BeUom  nblqnlsticam.  DUL  1627.  12.  (Alter  il  seaar  Kfttcenkrieg  t.  d.  Ubf^itfit 
Ingolst.  1629. 12.)  Nothw.  Vortbeld.  d.  h.  rom.  Bdohs  ev.  Cborfll  xL  8tSnd«  Aosapfels,  dnroh  d.  bierzn 
rerordn.  Tbeologen.  LpK.  1628. 4  Brill  a.  d.  ey.  Aiiga{fC  1629.  i,  St.  BriUenpatzer.  Lpa.  1629.  4 
(Andreae)  Wer  bat  das  KaL  ln%  Ang  geecblagw  i  Dili  1629. 4 

A)  F.  W.Ph.9,  Ammon,  Gallerle  d.  denkwQxd.  PerBonen,  welcbe  im  16L  17.  u.  19b  Jabrb.  v.  d, 
eT.  znr  katb.  Kircbe  fibeigetreton  stnd.  Eri.  1883. 

t)  KT,  PertkA,  Or.  pro  P.  P.  Yergerlo.  JeiL  1S43L  F.  E.  SaOnhutht  Y.  BIscbof  t.  Qa^o  dlitrla. 
(Stud.  d.  w.  GeUU.  WOrt  1812.  toL  ZiV.  P.  1) 
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priociplee  which  were  found  in  the  Catholic  system.  But  the  most  strennouf 
efforts  were  made  to  inflnence  the  Ph>te6tant  princes,  who  were  assailed  on 
the  one  hand  h  j  all  the  arts  of  sednotlon,  and  on  the  other  by  the  weapona 
of  assassination  and  of  insurrection,  (h) 

§  894.     The  Propaganda, 

I.  EreeUo  S.  Congrcgadonis  de  flde  cath.  propaganda.  (Ballar.  Bom.  Th.  IIL  p.  4Sl8a.)— Bullailam 
Pontic  S.  Congr.  de  prop.  flde.  Bom.  1889-41.  5  Tola  4— II.  Sayeri  H.  Congr.  de  prop.  flde.  Beglom. 
1781.  4  OUo  M^mr^  d.  Prop.,  Ibre  Prorinzen  a.  ihr  Becbt  Hit  beo.  BftckB.  a.  Deuta^L  Qott. 
ISSte.  2  vola. 

L  Lett  ddiflantea  et  carleusea  Writes  dea  Mladons  Strang&ree.  Par.  (171T-76l  84  vols.)  17S0-&  2S 
▼ola. — ^Brown,  H.  of  the  prop,  of  Chr.  among  the  heathen  since  the  BeC  Land.  1814.  S  Tola.  P.  jnU" 
mami^  d.  Hoirliebk.  d.  E.  In  ihien  Mlaai  a.  d.  OlaobeDSspalt  Angab.  ISiUa^  3  Tola.  Htti^riom^  H. 
tto.  dee  Miae.  cath.  Par.  18Mb.  S  toIi.  4. 

There  was  no  Church  but  the  Boman  which  had  means,  opportunity,  and 
willing  instruments  in  the  monks  for  establishing  churches  beyond  the  ocean. 
AH  efforts  to  extend  religion  among  unbelieyers,  or  to  recover  apostates  who 
were  looked  upon  as  for  ever  belonging  by  right  of  baptism  to  the  papacy,  (a) 
were  directed  and  sustained  by  the  Congregation  de  propaganda  fide  (1622) 
in  Rome.  With  this  was  connected  the  College  of  the  Propaganda  (1627),  an 
institution  admirably  fitted  by  the  gradual  addition  of  a  number  of  endow- 
ments, for  traimng  the  ciOdren  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  be  missionaries  to 
all  nations.  The  idea  of  this  institution  had  been  already  realized  by  Ignatius 
in  the  organization  of  his  Collegium  Germanicum  (1552)  for  the  education 
of  a  priesthood  fitvoroble  to  Bome,  and  to  act  upon  the  German  nation,  (h) 
After  its  model  colleges  have  been  established  at  Bome  for  other  nations,  so 
that  on  the  festival  of  the  Three  Kings  the  praise  of  God  is  there  sung  by 
the  Church  as  it  was  on  the  primitiTe  Pentecost,  in  the  languages  of  many 
nations. 

§695.    IkutJndie». 

The  oommonleation  and  Investigation  of  original  aafhorltles  was  commenced  by  Jonos,  Odo- 
brooke^  A.  W.  Bcblegel,  Bopp,  Bammohnn-Boj,  Boeen,  T^mwen,  and  Broddiaiia.  For  gencnl  Tfem: 
P.  V.  Bohlmit  d.  alte  Indlen  in.  Bbcks.  aof  Aegypten.  Kontgab.  1880.  2  vols.  Th,  An/ey,  Indten  in 
d.  Hall.  EncjkL  IL  toL  XYIL  Jioth  la  ZeUer's  Jahrb.  1846.  P.  8.—.;:  P.  Mafei,  BUtoriae  Indie 
L  XIL  (Flor.  1088.  f )  Antn.  160S.  La  Oroae,  H.  dn  Christ  des  Indea.  Haye.  1784.  fi  Tola,  with  Anm. 
y.  BohMlMit  HaL  n.  L.  ITSTas.  8  toIsw  2ifor^>«rit  M6m.  hiat  snr  les  mlaa.  dea  Jteoltea  mux  lodca 
orient  6d.  &  "Bem^  1747.  2  yolai  Patdini  a  &  Barthok  India  or.  chr.  Bom.  17»4. 4.  [A  Yoji^ 
to  the  £.  L  with  an  accoant,  Ac  with  add.  by  FortUr,  and  transL  by  Johnston^  Lond.  ISOO.]  ML 
MQUbauer,  Oesoh.  d.  kath.  Miss.  In  OsUnd.  b.  Mltte  d.  1&  Jhh.  Monlch.  1853.-7'^  TmIu,  Indian 
Chntch^a  History.  Lond.  18ia  J.  Sough,  Hist  of  Christ  In  India.  Lond.  1889.  2  Tofe.  \W,  Wvrd^ 
View  of  the  Hist  Lit  and  BeL  of  the  Hindoos.  Hartil  1824.  12.  H.  K  WtUon,  Yishnn  Pnrana,  or 
Hinda  Myth,  and  Trad.  Lond.  1840. 4  C.  CUeman,  Myth,  of  the  Hindoos.  Lond.  1882.  4  J^orn- 
ttema^  Theogony  of  the  Hindoos,  Ac  Lond.  184B.  S.  K  R,  HoUington,  Hlnda  PhUoeopby,  from 
the  Tamil,  with  notes,  JbOL  New  Haven.  1854  a] 

In  India  the  gospel  met  with  a  mild,  ima^native,  and  visionarj  people, 
with  minds  conversant  with  the  infinite,  though  actually  existing  among  the 

ifc)  E.  g.  RankA,  H.  of  the  Popes.  yoL  IL  p.  106a.  oomp^  462. 
a)  M^€r  yoL  L  p.  lOssi 

V)  J,  Cordara,  CoIL  Oermanici  et  Hong.  Hist  Bom.  17T0.  t  Das  dentadhe  Colleglam  ia  Boia. 
Lpa.1848. 
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nuns  of  primitive  civilization.  For  nearly  a  thoiisand  years  they  had  been 
the  victims  of  servitade,  first  nnder  Mohammedan  despots,  and  afterwards 
nnder  a  company  of  Christian  merchants,  daring  which  they  had  become 
cowardly,  fawning,  and  indolent  in  their  natures.  They  however  remained 
remarkable  for  their  powers  of  endurance,  fearless  and  stnbbom  in  matters 
connected  with  their  religion,  and  filled  with  recollections  of  their  former 
glory.  The  Brahmins  were  probably  a  foreign  race,  who  at  some  former 
period  had  descended  from  the  Himalayan  mountains,  and  being  superior 
to  the  natives,  had  introduced  among  them  the  refinements  of  religion.  Ac- 
commodating themselves  to  an  organization  which  they  found  among  the 
people,  they  secured  enormous  privileges  for  themselves  by  an  unegual  appor- 
tionment of  the  intellectual  advantages  they  brought  among  the  graduated 
castes.  In  their  own  and  in  the  peopVs  estimation,  they  were  equal  to  the 
gods,  while  the  Farias  were  regarded  as  beneath  the  brutes.  The  limits  of 
caste,  by  which  the  fate  of  every  individual  was  almost  unalterably  fixed 
according  to  his  merits,  were  supposed  to  have  been  assigned  by  the  Creator, 
so  that  what  was  lawful  in  one  caste  was  a  capital  offence  in  another.  All 
the  laws,  the  literature,  and  the  arts,  which  existed  among  the  people,  were 
traced  back  originally  to  the  sacred  writings  (Vedas),  which  were  scdd  to 
have  been  reduced  to  writing  long  before  the  time  of  Christ,  as  they  flowed 
from  the  lips  of  Brahma.  Brahmanum  was  originally  a  benignant  deifica- 
tion of  nature.  In  a  philosophical  sense,  Brahma  is,  the  essence  of  all  exist- 
ence, his  only  attribute  is  infinity,  and  every  thing  possessing  individuality 
and  a  finite  nature  springs  from  Maya^  Appearance,  or  Illusion.  The  incon- 
sistency between  this  original  sense  and  its  philosophical  meaning  may  be 
seen  in  the  delicate  recoil  which  is  felt  by  the  people  ih)m  all  contact  with 
nature.  The  higher  castes  therefore  eat  no  flesh,  but  the  intercourse  of  the 
sexes  is  looked  upon  as  pure,  and  the  services  of  the  temples  are  connected 
with  the  indulgence  of  the  vilest  lust,  and  yet  the  perfection  of  human  wis- 
dom is  supposed  to  be  an  escape  from  the  illusion  of  the  finite,  and  an  utter 
loss  of  all  personal  oonsdousnefis.  By  contemplation  and  self-denials,  carried 
sometimes  to  the  extreme  of  suicidal  self-tortures,  man  is  elevated  until  he 
becomes  a  god.  Their  system  of  religion,  perhaps  a  combination  of  several 
diflTerent  national  religions,  when  fully  developed,  teaches  that  the  original 
Brahm  manifests  himself  as  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva— in  other  words,  as 
the  Creation,  the  Development,  and  the  Beabsorption  of  all  things.  Hence 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another  of  this  Trimurti  is  regarded  as  su- 
preme. According  to  their  epic  legend,  Vishnu^s  Deity,  regarded  as  the 
divine  life  of  nature,  has  frequently  become  incarnate,  at  one  time  as  a  beast, 
at  another  as  a  man  bom  of  a  virgin,  in  the  form  of  Jiama  contending  with 
giants,  in  that  of  Krishna  as  a  prince  of  peace  crowned  as  a  victor,  and 
finally  he  will  yet  appear  in  that  of  JTalki^  on  a  white  steed,  for  the  removal 
of  all  sin.  But  at  the  dose  of  the  world,  Kala^  the  great  destroyer,  will  ap- 
pear and  swallow  up  every  thing,  and  last  of  all  even  the  three  supreme  gods 
themselves,  so  that  the  essence  of  Brahma  wiU  exist  once  more  alone.  The 
space  between  the  chief  gods  and  men  is  filled,  as  it  were  symbolically,  with 
a  kingdom  of  inferior  and  fanciful  divinities.    The  popular  faith  has  regarded 
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all  these  as  actual  persons,  and  the  dispute  between  different  parties  with 
respect  to  the  claims  of  Yishnn  or  Siya  to  the  supreme  power  has  been 
aggravated  by  the  explanations  of  the  sages  and  the  embellishments  of  the 
poets,  until  the  spiritual  world  has  become  peopled  with  a  wonderfully  ran- 
ous  and  confused  race  of  beings,  which  have  been  divided  into  nnmeronfi 
sects.  The  greatest  contrasts  werp  here  exhibited.  A  monkey  was  some- 
times deified  by  the  side  of  a  god  who  was  so  spiritualized  and  so  great,  that 
thought  itself  was  too  insignificant  to  conceive  of  him,  and  yet  some  many* 
limbed  monster  was  supposed  to  contain  and  to  represent  him.  This  faith, 
which  at  one  time  converted  the  rocky  mountains  into  temples,  had  so 
thoroughly  pervaded  every  relation  of  the  popular  life,  and  was  so  firmly 
incorporated  with  the  prejudices  even  of  the  Farias,  that  although  the  Chria- 
tian  preachers  presented  many  points  of  doctrine  which  corresponded  with 
it,  no  great  results  could  for  a  long  time  be  expected  from  their  labors.  Bl&ops 
were  appointed  by  the  Portuguese  to  take  the  charge  of  their  possessions  in 
the  East,  but  no  congregations  were  collected  there  until  Francis  Xatler 
(after  1542),  with  all  the  enthusiasm  which  his  great  success  inspired,  p^^ 
formed  extraordinary  acts  of  piety  among  them,  and  baptized  probably  a 
hundred  thousand  Farias  and  outcasts,  (a)  To  preserve  tliese  in  the  fiuth, 
however,  it  was  found  necessary  to  use  the  labors  of  the  inquisition  (1560). 
The  first  labor  of  this  court  was  directed  to  the  extirpation  of  a  few  oongie- 
gations  of  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas^  which  had  maintained  an  existence 
there  in  the  same  condition  in  which  they  had  been  formed  as  a  part  of  the 
Syrian  Church  of  the  fifth  century.  These  Christians,  however,  in  the  popu- 
lar organization  of  the  Hindoo  people,  had  been  embraced  in  the  warrior 
caste.  The  name  of  ]^estorins  was  also  once  more  solemnly  anathematized 
in  India.  The  Jesuit  Nobili  (after  1606),  in  the  character  of  a  OhristiaD 
Brahmin,  was  not  altogether  without  success  in  his  appeals  to  the  higher 
castes.  Qj)  The  Islam  of  the  early  conquerors  was  too  simple  and  pow^ul 
to  be  overcome  without  a  desperate  struggle.  Still  the  efforts  of  the  Great 
Mogul  Akbar  to  establish  a  religion  of  reason  (after  1578),  produced  a  much 
greater  approximation  to  the  religion  of  the  Jesuits.  In  1610,  three  imperial 
princes  mounted  on  white  elephants  rode  to  the  place  where  they  were  bap- 
tized.   Victory,  however,  still  remained  on  the  side  of  Mohammed. 

§  896.    Japan. 

Afla  the  researohes  of  Join  villa,  Bacheman,  Klaproth,  Mackencie,  Colebrooke,  and  Bitter:  Orv- 
her.  Art  Japan  in  d  HalL  EncykL  IL  vol  XIIL  p.  880flB.  comp.  Bemfey^  Ibid.  voL  XYIL  pu  IMn 
P.  d6  BoMen,  de  Baddbalfitni  orig.  ot  aetata.  Begiom.  1827.  J.  J.  Schmidt,  (M^moirea  da  r Acad. 
imperiale  de  Petersb.  1880.  toL  II.  Liy.  2.  8. 1882.  vol  IL  Liv.  1.)  Kmmann^  Pilgerthhrten  Bnddb. 
Prleater.  (ZeitBch.  t  hist  Tb.  1888.  St  2.)  A.  WuWce,  de  Buddbalstar.  dlseipllnar.  Trat  1848.— 
K(umtifert  Beachr.  y.  Japan,  hiaq.  y.  Dobm.  Lemg.  1777.  2  yola.  4.  [H.  of  Japan,  Ane.  and  Fr.  State 
of  the  Ooy.  Ac.  transl  \tj  Sehenchzar,  from  the  Genn.  of  Katrnpfsr^  Lond.  1727.  2  Tola.  C]  P.  de 
Charl^ooia,  H.  da  Christ  dans  TEmp.  da  Jiqxm.  Bom.  1712s8.  8  yola.  par  H.  D.  L.  G.  Par.  1886k  8 


a)  Fr.  Xaverii  Epp.  1.  IV.  Par.  1681. 12.  Brlofe  d.  h.  F.  y.  X  11b«ni  n.  exU.  y.  J.  Surg,  Kcn- 
wied  1830.  Ifor.  Turulini,  de  ylta  Xay.  Bom.  1694*  and  often.  {DvboU,  Latlera  m  Cfar.  in  Ind 
Lond.  8.  with  Ttnotdey't  (Lond.  1824.  8.)  and  Hough's  (Lond.  182&  12.)  Bepllee  to  Daboia.] 

I)  rUitcl  {Norbertu  M6vi.  hiat  ear  lea  a£Balr.  dea  J(^8.  Llab.  176<L  7  yola.  4 
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vola.  CroMtt,  H.  de  r^L  de  JapAH.  Far.  171&  4.  Augsb^  1788.  tSt&uaiin,  fi.  d.  TenrandtMb.  d. 
LamalficheQ  SeL  m.  d.  ohr.  (Azchl7.  £  KGesch.  1314  toL  L  St  S.)  [d  MoFcurlan^  Geo^  and  Hist 
Aoc  of  Japan.  Kew  York.  185&  8.  7!  WeU$^  J.  and  the  Japaneee.  Kew  York.  1853.  P.  F,  «.  51«- 
botd^  Manner\and  Gastoztis  of  the  Japanese.  New  York.  1840. 12.  GoUnonin^  Mem.  of  CaptiTity  in 
J.  Lend.  1868.  8  vols,  a  2  ed.] 

When  Xatier  reached  Japan,  be  found  that  the  Christian  Chnrch  had 
been  imitated  by  the  devil,  for  abready  bells,  rosaries,  celibaoy,  monasticLsin, 
a  hierarchy,  and  apparently  a  spiritual  monarch  were  there.  The  primitive 
religion  of  the  country  was  a  mythical  worship  of  nature,  prompted  by  a 
lively  glow  of  sensuous  pleasure.  But  for  a  long  time  the  predominant  reli- 
gion had  been  a  Buddhism  which  had  been  introduced  from  abroad.  About 
six  hundred  years  before  Ohrist,  in  Magadha,  a  province  of  India,  arose  Gau- 
tama sumamed  Buddha^  i.  e,^  the  Wise,  who  enlisted  with  much  zeal  in  the 
work  of  reforming  his  countrymen.  By  his  wisdom  and  self-denials  he  be- 
came an  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  according  to  the  sacred  legends,  the  eighth 
incarnation  of  Vishnu  by  Maya  in  the  form  of  a  pure  virgin.  In  this  incar- 
nation, the  system  of  the  world  attained  a  self-consciousness.  As  he  pro- 
claimed the  universal  brotherhood  of  man,  the  system  of  caste  was  discarded 
by  him,  but  in  its  stead  was  gradually  introduced  a  hierarchy,  the  existing 
head  of  which  was  always  honored  as  an  incarnate  ^vinity.  The  spirit 
inculcated  by  Buddhism  is  mild  and  humane,  since  it  requires  that  its  fol- 
lowers should  sympathize  with  the  sufferings  of  every  living  thing,  and 
instead  of  demanding  bloody  sacrifices,  it  calls  upon  them  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves for  the  good  of  others.  Still  the  fundamental  principle  of  this  religion, 
that  the  higher  life  can  be  attained  only  by  a  liberation  of  ourselves  from  all 
the  illusion  of  a  personal  existence,  imposes  the  necessity  of  severe  and  cruel 
struggles.  The  natural  development,  therefore,  of  this  principle,  is  a  lifeless 
and  haughty  system  of  religion,  in  which  the  highest  merit  is  attached  to 
human  efforts,  (a)  About  a  hundred* years  after  Christ,  Buddhism  was  per- 
secuted by  the  Brahmans,  and  after  a  protracted  struggle  was  expelled  from 
its  native  country.  It  soon,  however,  became  the  reli^on  of  nearly  all  the 
neighboring  nations,  from  whose  peculiar  characters  it  received  many  modi- 
fications. In  Japan,  Xavier  adopted,  though  in  a  higher  and  modified  sense, 
every  thing  in  Buddhism  which  was  considered  holy,  as  a  part  of  the  faith 
which  he  preached,  and  consequently  soon  succeeded  in  establishing  a  church. 
But  in  his  eagerness  to  penetrate  still  farther  into  heathen  countries,  this 
Apostle  of  the  Indies  died  coon  after  on  his  way  to  China  (1652).  Under 
the  direction  of  the  Jesuits,  a  most  splendid  ecclesiastical  establishment  was 
formed  in  Japan,  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  whole  nation  would 
soon  become  subject  to  its  sway.  But  in  consequence  of  some  immoralities 
on  the  part  of  the  European  residents,  and  the  suspicion  that  Christianity  was 
only  the  precursor  of  foreign  dominion,  a  series  of  sanguinary  persecutions 
(after  1587)  was  commenced.  Thousands  even  of  the  native  inhabitants  died 
as  martyrs  for  the  new  faith.    About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 

[a)  E,  BumotiTt  Introd.  a  rHlst  da  Bnddhisme  Indlen.  Par.  1845l  toL  I.  4.  R.  &  Bdrdy^  Kan- 
nal  of  Bnddhlam,  Ac.  Lond.  1851  &  JE  T^phatn^  Hist  and  Doet  of  Baddhism.  Lond.  1829.  t  C. 
F.  li^eumann,  Catecbtam  of  the  Bhamaoa,  or  Jiaws  of  the  Bad.  Priests.  (Otfent  TransL  Fund.) 
Lond.  1882.  8.] 
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every  vestige  of  ChriBtianity  vras  obliterated  from  the  country,  and  all  inte^ 
course  with  foreigners  in  Japan  was  strictly  prohibited. 

§  897.     China. 

If.  JHgauit  de  chr.  exped.  apnd.  Siau  ex  oomnL  BlodL  Aug.  1615.  4.  and  often.  «^  A.  SAaH, 
Bektlo  de  Initio  et  prog,  mtatonia  Boe,  J.  apnd  Cbineniea.  Vlen.  IMS.  Eat  1872.  Hit  Anm.  t.  Man 
isgg^  Tien.  1884.  iHi  Edld^^  Deso.  de  TEmp^  de  la  Chine.  Par.  1786. 8  to1&  4.  Uebeiaw  m.  Moebebn'i 
Vorr.  Bost  1748.  4  vola.  4.— For  the  recent  investigationa,  eee  Jonmal  Asiatiqtie.  Abel'Bemut(^, 
Melanges  aaiat  Par.  18258.  8  vol&  Non7.  M6Iange&  Par.  1829s.  8  toK  Stuhr^  ohin.  Beleharel.  BrL 
1885.  n.  reL  STSteme  d.  Or.  p.  Osa.  Ifgumann^  d.  yatnr-  n.  Bel  PhIL  d.  Chin.  Kacfa  d.  W.  d. 
TtehnhL  (Zeltaoh.  t  hiat  Th.  1887.  P.  1.)  [HIatoriea  and  Aoooonts  of  China  bj  T.  Thomtont  (hood. 
1844  8  ▼.  a)  a  GuiaUnf,  (New  York.  1888. 1  v.  &)  JK  Murray,  (Edinb.  8  ▼.  12. 1S86L)  JI  J>  Dari*, 
(New  York.  1884.  S  y.  12.)  J,  Kidd,  (Lond.  1811.  a)  and  E.  WUUams,  (New  York.  1848L  &)] 

In  the  extreme  East,  the  Europeans  found  an  innumerable  people,  wfaoee 
historical  accounts  went  as  far  back  as  those  of  the  Jews,  and  who  regarded 
themselves  as  the  centre  of  the  world.  Nearly  all  the  nlechanical  arta  which 
had  recently  been  discovered  in  Europe,  were  found  to  have  been  in  exist- 
ence among  them  from  a  remote  antiquity,  in  connection  with  a  rigid  system 
of  civilization  which  had  for  thousands  of  years  successively  overoome  all 
their  conquerors.  The  state  was  organized  strictly  as  a  single  great  fiunily, 
and  all  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  though  limited  by  an  inviola- 
ble usage  and  an  aristocracy  of  learning.  The  oonsdousness  of  individual 
freedom  with  respect  to  mond  conduct  had  never  yet  been  awakened  among 
the  people.  Three  forms  of  religion  existed  there  side  by  side  in  peace.  The 
first  was  the  primitive  religion  of  the  empire,  of  which  Oanfueitu  (Kong-fo- 
DsH)  was  honored  as  the  founder.  This  was  a  simple  adoration  and  worship 
of  the  heavens  regarded  as  a  power  of  nature,  and  of  certain  genii  supposed 
to  be  subject  to  the  emperor,  together  with  a  devout  and  well-arranged  sys- 
tem of  moral  conduct,  (a)  The  second  was  the  doctrine  of  Tao^  a  system 
which  directed  men  to  adore  the  original  source  of  reason,  revealed  and 
incarnate  on  earth,  (h)  but  degenerated  into  a  system  of  idolatry  and  xnagia 
The  third  was  the  worship  of  Buddha  (Fo-tho),  a  religion  which  had  been 
more  recently  introduced  among  the  people,  but  unsustained  especially  in  the 
interior  provinces  by  a  powerful  hierarchy.  The  account  of  divine  tilings 
which  these  religions  gave  was  intelligent  and  candid,  but  without  religious 
enthusiasm,  and  bore  no  traces  of  fanaticism  except  with  reference  to  the 
customary  rules  of  civility  towards  the  gods  and  the  dead,  and  with  respect 
to  the  etiquette  of  social  life.  As  the  natives  regarded  every  thing  foreign  with 
extreme  contempt,  the  Ohristian  missionaries  who  followed  in  the  train  of 
commerce  were  at  first  totally  unsuccessful  in  every  attempt  to  convert  them. 
The  respect  of  the  people  was  however  finally  secured  when  they  discovered 
the  superiority  of  the  missionaries  in  mathematical  science,  the  principles  of 
which  were  immediately  appreciated.  The  Jesuit  Bioci  (1582-1610)  obtained 
high  distinction  among  the  people  as  an  astronomer,  and  the  favor  of  the  im- 

a)  Schott,  Werke  d.  chin.  Welwn  Kong-Ai-DaQ.  HaL  1826.  6  vola.  Oot^fitdi  Chi  Kia&  «d. 
Mohl,  Btnttg.  1880. 

h)  Jjo  Tao-te-King^  on  le  llyre  de  la  ralaon  saprdme,  par  LaoUeu^  tradoit  areo  nne  venlon  latiae 
•t  le  teste  oblnola,  par  O.  GavthUr^  Far.  188a  {A,  jjungtMi,  Port  BetU.  and  Miaaions  In  China. 
Boston,  1888.  a] 
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perial  court,  (e)  After  this  the  Jesuits  established  nxunerons  congregatioiis, 
bnilt  churchesi  and  tranfiUted  the  Soriptures,  and  even  the  Summa  of  St. 
Thomas,  hnt  with  a  careful  accommodation  to  the  religions  customs  and 
manners  of  the  people.  When  reproached  for  this  by  the  Dominicans  at 
Rome,  they  defended  themselves  on  the  ground  that  it  was  indispensable  to 
their  success,  and  was  as  innocent  as  the  apostles*  conformity  to  the  Jewish 
law.  (d) 

§  898.     West  Indies.     Cant,  from  §  290. 

Ooiualm  cTAvUc^  Tbeatro  ecc.  de  1«8  Iglesias  de  lu  Indlas.  Madr.  164998.  2  toIb.  Bourgoinfft 
Yortus  des  mluioiuin  <m  H.  des  mias.  d'Amir.  Par.  1654.  9  vols.  G,  JkUi^jfi,  TAmerica  nn  tempo 
Bpagnnola  flotto  Taflpetto  religloeo  (tiU  1848).  Aqood.  lS45k  8  Tola.  Comp.  Pdppiff^  Indlen  In  d.  HalL 
EneyU.  II.  vol  XYIL  esp.  p.  88188.— Xi.  A.  MuratoH,  Chrlstlanesimo  felloe  nolle  miasione  nel  Para- 
gnaL  Yen.  1748. 2  vola.  4.  (Abetraet:  Belat  des  mlBs.  dn  P.  Par.  1764w)  Oharl«w>i(0t  H.  da  P.  Par. 
175&  8  Tolfl.  4.  Norom.  176a  Pa/uMa  Beise  in  d.  Miaai  naoh  P.  edit  by  Fros^  Yien.  1829.  In  an 
nnMendly  spirit:  Jb<ign&^  Begno  Glesnitieo  del  P.  Lissab.  1770.  Uebers.  v.  Le  Brstt  KSln.  (Lps.) 
1774.  [R.  Sovthey,  Tale  of  Paragnay.  Lond.  12ma  Ihid,  H.  of  BrazIL  Lond.  1810.-19.  8  toIs.  4. 
Al>b9  Baynaif  PhiL  and  Pol.  Hist  of  the  Betti  and  Trade  of  Enropeaos  in  the  W.  L  from  the  French 
by  jr.  Jutiamond,  Lond.  1787.  12.  Ylews  of  the  Planting  of  Colonies  and  Mlasions  in  Mexico  and 
Fern  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Preaeott,  Bemal  JHa»,  (tiansL  by.  M.  KadUnge^  Lond.  1800. 4.) 
Dt  SoUSf  (transl.  by  Tbipnetndf  Lond.  1724)  RoberitofCM  America^  and  other  works.] 

In  Brazil,  haptism  was  administered  to  prisoners  while  dying,  and 
whercYer  it  could  he  performed  under  the  protection  of  the  Portuguese 
arms.  A  splendid  ecclesiastical  establishment  was  immediately  formed  in 
every  country  conquered  by  the  Spaniards.  But  although  the  natives  were 
generally  protected  by  the  laws  and  defended'  against  the  colonists  by  the 
monks,  they  were  hastening  raj^dly  to  extinction.  Even  where  they  were 
subjugated  to  the  Spanish  yoke  and  Christianized  (Indies  aldeidados),  they 
did  not  renounce,  but  continued  at  the  some  time  the  worship  of  their  an- 
cient gods.  The  inquisition,  however,  took  care  that  the  outward  semblance 
of  Christianity  was  maintained.  With  an  heroic  courage,  the  Jesuits  and  Ca- 
puchins pressed  forward  into  the  open  primitive  forests  of  the  country,  and 
along  with  the  gospel,  carried  in  their  most  simple  and  cheerful  form  the 
blessings  of  civilization.  But  when  the  Jesuits  urged  at  Madrid,  that  th^ 
great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  the  nations,  was  the 
cruelties  and  evil  examples  of  the  Spaniards,  thoy  obtained  penmsBion  to 
establish  Christian  colonies  among  the  Indians  who  were  as  yet  independent, 
and  which  no  Spaniard  wlas  to  enter  without  their  permission.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  republic  of  Paraguay  (after  1610),  governed  by  the  Jesuits 
in  a  patriarchal  style.  The  converted  savages  were  treated  as  children,  but 
as  pious  and  happy  children,  and  although  much  wealth  was  derived  by  the 
order  from  the  country  under  its  subjection,  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
the  people  was  entirely  the  fruit  of  its  exertions. 

o)  ITdftiMm,  BiocL  (Pletx,  nene  theoL  Zeltioh.  188&  P.  &) 
d^PUael,  (p.  471)  La  monl  pratique  des  Jto.l6«9BiL  Tola  IL  YL  YIL 
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The  orig.  authorities  for  the  Hlit  of  the  80  ym  Was.  (MonettU.  d.  Allg.  Zeltg.  184Sl  Bee.  Ja& 
dun^y—Limdorp^  d.  E.  Mi^.  u.  d.  h.  Beicfaa  Acta  puM,  (Frkf  leUm)  Tnbw  ITSSan  17  toIi.  1 
(Pa^tM)  Eplt  TCT.  Germ.  1617-4&  o.  enlmedw.  J.  G.  UMAm,  Lp&  176a  Theatmm  Kniop.  Frkl 
1786&  ToL  L-IY.  KhavmhUler,  (p.  858.)— iSsAiOar,  OeBch.  d.  dretsa.  Er.  Lpa.  1791.  S  TCfaL  and  oft. 
Fortges.  t.  WoUmann^  Lpfli  1800.  2  Tola  [Thirty  Years*  W«r,  ftom  the  Oerm.  of  SeUler  hy  A.  J. 
W.  IforrUon^  New  York.  1847. 18.]  K.  A.  Msiud^  Oeeeh.  d.  drelsa.  Kr.  (Gesch.  d.  Dentsch.  vol 
Ylflfl.)  BrsL  1885-9.  8  Tola.  SSUl,  d.  BeL  Er.  In  DeatachL  Hamb.  1840b.  8  Tohi  JT.  W.  BarSMd, 
Geach.  d.  deatschen  Er.  v.  Tode  G.  Ad.  an.  Btnttg.  1842m.  8  vobi  [IfenaO't  Hist  of  0«man  j  hu 
been  transL  by  Mrs.  G.  fforroett,  Lond.  184a  8  Tola.  11  See  also  XoMraiuok^M  Hist  of  GenL 
and  Cb^  Jiri«cA«2r«  Life  of  Wallensteln.] 

§  899.     OecasuTM. 

The  Catholic  and  Protestaat  partdes  in  Germany  oontinned  to  stand  in  an 
antagonistio  and  threatening  attitnde  with  respect  to  each  other.  The  house 
of  Hapsbnrg,  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party,  by  the  vast  extent  of  territory 
which  it  had  acquired,  became,  in  fEMt,  dangerous  to  the  libertieB  of  Europe, 
but  its  power  was  thus  far  restrained  by  its  divisions  at  home  and  its  int^ 
lectual  inferiority.  In  Bavaria,  and  in  most  of  the  prelatical  countries.  Pro- 
testantism, which  had  been  in  the  ascendant  about  the  middle,  was  nearlr 
suppressed  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  That  whidi  had  beec 
found  impossible  to  be  accomplished  among  the  people,  the  Jesuits  attempted 
among  the  princes.  Jacobs  !B£argrave  of  Baden  (1690X  and  Wolfgaang  Wil- 
liam, Coxmt  Palatine  ai  Neutmrg  (1614),  proclaimed  themselves  coDYerts  to 
the  Catholic  Church,  (a)  In  consequence  of  the  early  death  of  the  liar- 
gravine,  the  conversion  of  the  former  was  attended  by  no  important  resnlta 
among  his  subjects,  and  the  Count  Palatine's  own  confessor  was  still  a  de- 
fender of  Protestantism.  Political  reasons  were  doubtless  the  reason  for  the 
conversion  of  the  count  himself,  but  by  means  of  it  a  country  previously  sup- 
posed to  be  lost  became  open  to  the  efforts  of  the  papacy.  The  ecclesiastiiad 
reservation  was  respected  according  to  the  will  of  those  who  for  the  time 
had  poesesoion  of  the  government.  Hence  nearly  all  the  property  of  the 
Church  in  Northern  Grermany  and  Suabia  fell  gradually  into  the  hands  of 
the  Protestant  princes,  or  was  administered  by  Protestant  bishops  as  electoral 
princes.  But  when  the  Elector  Oebhard^  Ei£^  Steward  of  Cologne  (after 
1577),  who  had  always  been  unfriendly  to  the  Catholic  party,  gave  himself 
up  to  his  pasMon  for  Agnes  of  Mansfeld,  and  sought  to  l^alize  his  forced 
marriage  with  her  in  the  Reformed  Church,  he  was  deposed  by  the  p€|te,  the 
Bishop  of  liege,  a  Bavarian  prince,  was  eledM  by  the  chapter  in  his  place, 
and  he  was  abandoned  even  by  the  Lutherans  (1583).  (&)  Sentenoe  of  pro- 
scription was  pronounced  by  the  imperial  aulic  council  upon  Donawuiiirihy  for 
improper  treatment  of  a  Caiholio  procession,  and  not  only  was  the  decree 
enforced  by  Bavaria,  but  Protestantism  itself  was  violenUy  oppressed,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  imperial  cities  was  impaired  (1607).^  In  view  of  the  dan- 

a)  XJnsere  Jacobs,  M.  v.  B.  chrlsU.  erhebt  xl  woblftindiite  Motiven,  wanun  wlr  ft.  Trieb  vbsl 
GewlsB.  d.  Ittth.  Lebre  verlassen,  dorch  Jo.  PUtoHum,  C5ln.  169L  4  Sething,  Marl  aiglUatl  dTit 
sanctae  b.  e.  reL  catb.  fondamenta,  qnibns  Inslstens  Woll^  C.  Pal  in  dvlt  sanetam  fhnatom  pedem 
intulit  Ck»L  1616.  4.  Uebera.  v.  VetUr,  CoL  1615. 4. 

I)  J.  D.  Koder,  de  actia  et  fatis  Gebb.  Tr.  Altort  172&  A,  F.  W.  Barthotd,  G.  T^.  t.  Waldbaic 
(fiaamer's  hist  Tascbcnb.  1840.)  > 
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ger,  the  Elector  Frederic  Y.  of  the  Palatinate  indnoed  a  few  Protestant  states 
to  form  a  Union  (1608).  In  opposition  to  this,  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  a  man 
of  a  powertol  and  practical  intellect,  whose  interest  was  identified  with  the 
success  of  the  Oatholic  canse,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  league  com- 
posed of  the  ecclesiastical  princes,  (c)  Saxony,  as  the  representative  of 
Lntheranism,  took  sides  with  the  emperor.  As  long  as  the  Jesuits  kept  the 
question  of  the  religions  peace  in  a  state  of  suspense,  the  Union  refused  at 
the  Diet  of  Bati»hon  (1618)  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  msgority  in  all 
matters  connected  with  religion,  and  when  their  complaints  were  not  attend- 
ed to,  the  members  of  it  withdrew  entirely  from  the  diet. 

§  400.     The  Bohemian  War.     Cant,  from  §  367. 

JRXUr^  flinf  BOeher  t.  Bdhm.  Er.  Bnd.  ISiO.    JSIeUor,  t.  BSbmen-AoikiitaTs  a  d.  dretasL  Kr. 
ITniolien  il  Beglnn.  ErC  ISii.— <Z  A.  PMCheck^  G«Bch.  d.  Gegenret  in  BdhmeD.  Dnd.  1841.  2  toK 

Under  the  influence  of  the  heir-apparent  to  his  throne,  the  Emperor 
Matthias  ventured  to  oppress  individuals  among  the  Bohemians,  or  allowed 
the  Catholic  land  proprietors  to  do  so.  A  petition  was  therefore  presented 
to  the  emperor  on  this  subject,  by  the  Utraquists.  His  answer,  however,  was 
of  a  threatening  character.  Two  imperial  counsellors,  supposed  to  be  the 
authors  of  this,  were  thrown  from  a  window  of  the  castle  in  Prague,  and 
the  members  of  the  diet  favorable  to  the  Utraquists  seized  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment. Ferdinand  IL^  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  and  resolved  to  venture 
every  thing  to  bring  about  the  triumph  of  Catholicism,  had  already  sup- 
pressed by  a  quiet  exercise  of  power  the  Protestantism  which  had  been  pre- 
dominant in  his  patrimonial  inheritance  of  Carinthia  and  Styria,  when  on  the 
death  of  Matthias  he  was  crowned  emperor  at  Frankfort,  (a)  The  Bohe- 
mians pronounced  him  an  enemy  to  the  liberties  and  religion  of  their  country, 
and  declared  that  he  had  forfeited  the  throne  (Aug.  17, 1619).  They  then 
chose  Frederic  F.  of  the  Palatinate  for  their  king.  The  League  took  up 
arms  in  behalf  of  Ferdinand,  while  the  Union  and  Saxony,  from  motives  of 
prudence  and  from  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  strict  principles  of  Lutheranism, 
remained  inactive.  Frederic  knew  nothing  of  royalty  except  how  to  enjoy 
its  pleasures ;  whatever  power  he  possessed  in  Bohemia  was  destroyed  at  the 
battle  of  the  White  Mountain  near  Prague  (Nov.  8, 1620),  and  the  conversion 
of  Bohemia  was  effected  by  the  Jesuits  and  the  soldiers  from  lichtenstein. 
The  Bohemian  literature  was  committed  to  the  flames  by  the  commission  for 
the  reformation  of  the  people.  John  of  Kepcmuk^  who  had  once  been  the 
archbishop's  vicar  and  confidant  in  a  hierarchical  controveny  with  King 
Wenceslaus,  and  had  been  thrown  during  a  fit  of  passion  by  that  king  into 
the  river  from  the  bridge  of  the  Muldau  (1898),  now  became  the  national 
saint  of  the  new  Catholic  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  The  legend  of  his  death 
was  intentionally  enlarged,  and  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  martyr  for 
the  seal  of  confession.  The  qualities  and  incidents  which  history  has 
attributed  to  John  Huss  were  now  transferred  to  this  saint  of  the  bridge,  that 


0)  K.  jr. «.  Ar§Un^  6«wh.  Maxim.  L  Pasan  1841  f.  8  toU 

a)  F,  HwritTj  Oasch.  K.  Pard.  IL  a.  ar.  Eltarn  k  z.  Krdnimg  In  FrankC  Schaffh.  1890. 4  vols. 
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the  memory  of  the  reformer  (Master  Jan)  might  be  effaoed  from  the  mindfl 
of  the  people,  (h) 

§  401.     The  German  War. 

The  emperor  was  resolved  to  destroy  Frederic  V.  even  as  &  prince  of  the 
empire,  and  it  was  principally  for  this  reason  that  he  now  kept  np  and 
strengthened  his  army.  The  office  of.  elector  in  the  Palatinate  was  given  to 
Bavaria  (1628).  In  all  his  patrimonial  Austrian  possessions  the  Protestant 
religion  was  entirely  sappressed.  The  Bake  of  Savoy  had  long  dnoe  (1602) 
consumed  the  revenues  from  the  sale  of  the  Jubilee  indulgences,  in  muntain- 
ing  free  companies  for  surprising  the  army  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  the 
people  of  Geneva  merely  instituted  an  annual  thanksgiving  in  commemora- 
tion o{  his  failure  (Pescalade).  But  in  the  ValUline^  on  the  Italian  border, 
the  Catholics  murdered  their  reformed  fellow-countrymen  (July,  1620),  and 
Spanish  and  Austrian  troops  took  possession  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  sonoe 
parts  of  the  Gray  League,  (a)  When  all  opposition  in  Germany  had  been  put 
down  by  Wallenstcin,  the  emperor  proclaimed  the  Edict  of  Bestitution^  (?') 
that  it  might  be  an  authentic  explanation  of  the  Religious  Peace.  According 
to  this,  all  those  foundations  belonging  to  the  Catholic  Church  which  had 
been  confiscated  since  the  Treaty  of  Passau  were  to  be  restored,  the  Calvin- 
ists  were  excluded  from  the  privileges  granted  in  the  Religious  Peace,  and 
Catholic  states  were  not  to  be  impeded  in  their  efforts  to  convert  their  sub- 
jects. The  violent  proceedings  which  ensued  during  the  execution  of  thi£ 
edict  were  followed  by  others  of  still  greater  violence,  imtil  Protestantism 
appeared  once  more  on  the  point  of  utter  extinction,  (e)  But  just  at  this 
critical  moment  the  Catholic  powers  began  to  contend  among  themselres. 
France  and  Rome  became  alarmed  at  the  formidable  power  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg.  Wallenstein  reminded  the  pope  that  Rome  had  not  been  plun- 
dered for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  a  passage  into  Grermany  was  opened 
by  France  for  Gusta^BVS  Adolphus  (June  24,  1680),  who  both  from  policy  and 
religion  espoused  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  and  re-established  it  by  his 
bold  nulitary  exploits,  (d)  After  his  heroic  death  (Nov.  6, 1632)  the  war  wad 
maintained  by  the  Swedish  generals,  who  were  secretly  supported  by  Riche- 
lieu. They,  however,  held  out  with  great  difficulty,  since  by  the  treaty  of 
Prague  (1685)  the  Elector  of  Saxony  once  more  forsook  not  only  the  com- 
mon cause,  but  even  the  foreign  policy  of  Protestantism,  until  France  openly 
came  to  their  support.  Neither  party  can  be  said  to  have  been  imoceasful, 
and  Germany  was  desolated  by  a  civil  and  religious  war,  by  no  means  na- 

b)  The  lint  Altar  in  1621.  Canonization  In  1029.  lifB  in  Jo.  Nep^  hj  the  Jesnlt  Baibi  aboot 
1670.  (AcU  SS.  MiO-  ▼ol*  UL  pi  667.)  The  history :  POmO,  Oesch.  WenzeU  toL  L  pw  t66L  UrkoB- 
denb.  p.  109. 154fle.  The  expedient  of  two  penona  called  Ja  of  Nep.  was  reaarted  to  «Tflii  In  Acu 
SS.  p.  670.  67& 

a)  {Cp.  Wa9€r,)  Veltlinisch  Blutbad.  Zar.  1621.  4.    D6  Porta^  Hist  reH  Ecc  Ehaot  IL  jx.  SSObv. 

&)  Londorp,  Th.  IIL  p.  1047. 

e)  Caraffii^  de  Oerm.  sacra  restaarata.  CoL  1689. 

d)  Erlnnemngen  an  O.  A.  Eigenhilndige  EinL  s.  Oesch.  t.  Leb.  ed.  1^  i?iUf  HaL  ISOflL    Pt^ten. 
dorf,  Cmmtr.  de  reb.  Snec  ab  expedlt  6.  A  Ultn^.  16S6i  Fret  1707.  t    A,  F,  Ofrdr^r^  Geaoh.  O.  A. 
n.  sr.  Zelt  Stnttg.  (1887--48.)  1868.   GMjer,  Oesch.  t.  Bchw.  vol  IIL  EtMmg,  G.  A.  la  DwtaehL  Bri. 
lSi«.    r  W.  HarU,  Lifo  of  O.  A  Lond.  1769. 2  yoIsl  4.    J,  P.  BoUingt,  U(b  of  O.  A.  Load.  13S&  18.] 
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tional  in  its  objects,  bnt  equivocal  in  its  nature  and  prosecuted  by  the  leaders 
for  various  subordinate  ends. 

§  402.     The  Peace  of  Westphalia. 

I.  Instnimentam  P.  W.  ed  Beminffer^  Monast,  1648.  MHem.,  Gott.  1747.— il.  Adami  Arcana 
P.  W.  FrcC  169a  4  ed.  MeUm,  Gott  1787.  4.  M6moirM  de  M.  D.  (CH  du  JTeMM  cTAvaua,)  Col. 
Gren.  1674  J.  0.9,  Msiem^  Acta  P.  W.  pnbliea.  Hann.  1784fl&  6  vote,  t  m.  Begtater.  Gdtt  1740.  £— 

IL  PAtttfr,  Geist  d.  W.  F.  Gott  1705.  SenJbmbirg,  Dant  d.  W.  F.  Frk£  1804  WoUmann^  Geach. 
d.  W.  F.  Lpc  18088.  9  yola. 

Those  who  had  commenced  the  war  did  not  live  to  witness  its  conclusion. 
Austria  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  Protestantism  and  Germany 
were  not  io  be  overcome  by  violence.  With  a  formidable  desperation  the 
people  of  the  different  nations  demanded  peace.  After  many  tedious  and  in- 
tricate negotiations  at  Munster  and  Osnabruck,  a  peace  was  concluded  in 
October,  1648,  to  be  henceforth  a  fundamental  law  of  the  Gorman  nation. 
Under  the  guarantee  of  France  and  Sweden,  Bavaria  retained,  besides  the 
electoral  dignity,  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  an  eighth  electorate  was  formed 
for  the  Lower  Palatinate,  which  was  now  restored.  France  and  Sweden  were 
recompensed  for  their  trouble  by  certain  territories  of  the  empire.  All  dam- 
ages were  compensated  by  means  of  the  secularized  property  of  the  Ohurch. 
The  right  of  each  state  of  the  empire  to  form  alliances  with  foreign  powers, 
provided  it  was  not  in  opposition  to  the  emperor  and  the  empire,  was  formally 
acknowledged.  With  respect  to  the  controversy  between  the  two  churches, 
the  five  articles  of  the  Deed  of  Osnaburg  were  adopted,  in  which  the  princi- 
ple of  a  complete  legal  equality  of  both  parties  with  respect  to  each  other, 
was  assumed,  and  all  ecclesiastical  and  political  protests  wore  rejected :  *^  The 
Beligions  PeacQ  of  Augsburg  shall  be  inviolably  kept  by  each.  In  all  impe- 
rial courts  and  deputations  the  number  of  members  from  each  religious  party 
shall  be  eqnal.  In  the  Imperial  Diet,  if  the  two  religious  parties  differ  from 
each  other,  nothing  shall  be  decided  by  a  nugority  of  votes  but  by  com- 
promise. With  respect  to  ecclesiastical  property  the  possessions  of  all  par- 
ties shall  be  decided  by  the  state  of  affairs,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1624. 
Wherever  a  free  exercise  of  religion  was  publicly  tolerated  in  that  normal 
year  it  shall  be  continued,  bnt  where  this  was  not  the  case  liberty  of  domes- 
tic worship  shall  be  permitted.  The  relations  of  the  Eeformed  Ohurch  to- 
ward the  Oatholics  are  established  on  grounds  similar  to  those  of  the  churches 
professing  the  Augsburg  Oonfession.  But  the  legal  relations  of  the  two  Pro- 
testant parties  toward  each  other  to  continue  precisely  as  they  were  at  that 
time,  whether  settled  by  treaty  or  by  usage.  A  prince  who  may  go  over 
from  one  Protestant  party  to  the  other,  may  grant  religious  toleration  to  those 
who  belong  to  the  same  creed  with  himself,  but  he  shall  allow  the  established 
Ohurch  to  remain  unmolested.'^  The  evangelical  Hungarians  had  received 
support  from  Rakoczy  of  Transylvania,  and  in  the  treaty  of  Lim  (1648)  had 
secured  the  restoration  of  their  ecclesiastical  rights.  The  Silesian  princijali- 
ties,  but  none  of  the  other  Austrian  patrimonial  states,  were  included  in  the 
provisions  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  Through  the  mediation  of  Venice  ^ 
and  France,  at  the  treaty  of  Milan  (1689)  the  Gray  League  recovered  its 
Italian  possessions,  but  with  the  stipulation  that  the  Protestants  should  be 
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excluded.  A  peace  witihont  a  genuine  reconciliation  was  thus  ooncladed  for 
every  part  of  Europe,  and  the  balance  of  power  between  the  Gatbolio  and 
Protestant  Churches  was  secured  by  the  imperial  constitution,  but  the  em- 
pire was  divided  and  sacrificed  to  foreign  influences. 


CHAP.  Vin.    THE  ORIENTAL  OHUROH. 

CruHut.  (p.  856.)  Leo  AU.  (p.  865.)  X,  Shnott,  H.  erit  dee  dogmet  et  oontror.  deft  dmdems  r?. 
Trevonz.  ITIL  JBItUteodutt  Abbild  d.  altera  n.  neaera  gr.  K  Lpa.  171L  4»  JCla  Quimtf  Orieu efar. 
Pftr.  1740. 8  Tolfl.  £  libri  Bjmh.  Eoc  or.  ed.  J,  KlmmA,  Jen.  1848.  Appendix  LL.  ^ymb.  ad.  Weim- 
enbom,  Jen.  185a  [e^  M.  Jfsale^  H.  of  the  H0I7  Eastern  Church.  Lond.  1860.  8  toI&  a  T,  SmiA, 
Gieek  Ghnrch,  its  Doce.  ds  Sites.  Lend.  1680.  8.  John  CavUl^  Some  Aoeoont  of  the  Greek  Qknrefa. 
Lond.  1781  f  ] 

§  403.     Oannecttona  with  Protestants, 

A  Greek  translation  of  the  Augsburg  Oonfession  (a)  and  a  letter  of  salu- 
tation to  Joasaph  IL  Q>)  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  sent  by  Me- 
lancthon,  by  the  hands  of  a  Greek,  but  no  reply  was  ever  receiyed.  By 
means  of  a  preacher  connected  with  an  embassy  at  Constantinople,  the  theo- 
logian of  Tubingen  was  induced  to  send  another  translation  to  the  Patriardi 
Jeremias  IL  (1574).  The  answer  of  that  prelate  was  written  in  aooordanoe 
with  the  yery  strictest  forms  of  Greek  orthodoxy,  and  as  it  ezpreased  a  desire 
that  the  correspondence,  if  agreeable  to  them,  should  have  no  further  dis- 
cussion of  doctrines,  but  be  confined  to  an  exchange  of  friendly  GiYilities,  the 
intercourse  was  broken  off  (1581).  (c)  Cyrillus  LueariSy  a  native  of  Candia, 
who  had  been  educated  at  Padua,  formed  connections  when  in  Ldthnania 
with  reformed  clergymen,  which  were  continued  by  means  of  Datch  and 
English  ambassadors  after  he  became  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  (1602)  and  sub- 
sequentiy  of  Constantinople  (1621).  To  prevent  the  furtlier  progress  of  the 
Boman  Church,  and  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  formal  worship  of  his  own 
Church,  he  formed  an  alliance  with  the  young  Church  of  the  West,  and  even 
transmitted  to  Geneva  the  form  of  a  Calvinistic  Confession  of  Faith.  (S) 
This  was  enough,  without  the  subsequent  efforts  of  the  Jesuits,  to  ex<nte  the 
Greek  bishops  against  him.  On  the  ordinary  accusation  of  high  treason  he 
was  strangled  (1688),  (e)  and  the  Oriental  patriarchs  execrated  his  menaory.  (/) 


o)  *E^ofio\6yii<nt  rris  6p^oi6^ov  ir/(rrc»$.    Basil.  1569. 
»)  Corp.  B^.  vol  IX.  p^  981. 

0)  AoU  et  Bcrr.  TheoU.  Wirt  et  Patr.  Const  Tit  15S4  4L  t  Schnurrer^  de  actia  inter  Tok  IlieoGL 
et  Patrr.  Const  (Orr.  aead.  ed.  PatUus,  Tab.  1828.) 

d)  'AyaroXiK^  6fMXoyia  rris  XP-  w^trrcwr.    Gen.  Oat  1629.  Kimmd  p.  24.)  18Sa 

e)  Aymon^  Monnmens  anthent  de  la  rel  des  Greo&  Haye.  ITOSw  i.  Th.  A»<tA^  CollecL  d«  Cyt. 
Lno.  Loud.  1707.  Bohnstedt,  de  C^.  Lnc.  HaL  1729.  4  Mohnike,  Cyr.  La&  ^C^tad.  n.  Krtt  ISSa.  P. 
a)    Tuossten  Gyr.  Lao.  (Deutsche  Zeitseh.  t  chr.  W.  1850.  N.  89aB.)  * 

f)  KimmO,  p.  89&  40a  825. 
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§  404.    The  Ruman  Church, 

For  Lit  Me  %  882.  Strdhl,  Beitrr.  s.  raaa  KGesoh.  HaL  188T.  vol  L  VUmawn  1  &tnh1.  (Stud. 
VL  Krit  1881.  P.  9.)  SiJ.  Schmiti,  krlt  Geeoh.  d.  nengr.  xl  d.  rtUB.  K.  Mayenoe  1840t.  A.  2f.  Mu» 
ravH^t  H.  of  the  Ghnrch  of  Boaslfl,  transl.  (fn  Boaslan.  Petenb.  1888.)  by  JXaetmor^  Ox£  1842. 
{P.  Bifoaui,  The  preBent  State  of  the  Ann.  A  Greek  Chorcheeb  Lond.  1679.  8.] 

In  the  course  of  political  deyolopment  the  Kassian  Ghnrch  necessarily 
became  independent  of  the  see  of  Constantinople.  As  the  Patriarch  Jere- 
mias  was  much  embarrassed  for  want  of  funds,  it  was  not  difficult  to  obtain 
his  consent  that  a  patriarch  should  be  appointed  for  Moscow,  as  the  third 
Home  (1589).  (a)  The  Bussian  patriarchs  were  however  obliged,  until  the 
middle  of  the  seyenteenth  century,  to  obtain  confirmation  at  Constantinople. 
The  Boman  Church,  ever  since  the  time  of  Gregory,  has  had  its  eye  upon  a 
union  with  the  Bussian  Church.  A  hope  of  such  a  union  was  encouraged  by 
the  Tzar  Iwan  WasUjevntschy  as  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
the  emperor  and  the  mediation  of  the  pope  in  an  unsuccessful  war  which  he 
was  carrying  on  against  the  Poles  (1581).  But  in  spite  of  the  artful  policy 
of  the  Jesuit  FMsedino,  (h)  the  hope  became  extinguished  in  proportion  as  the 
necessities  of  the  Tzar  diminished.  The  efforts  of  that  emissary  were,  how- 
ever, more  successftil  in  some  Bussian  provinces,  which  fell  with  Lithuania 
into  the  hands  of  the  Poles.  Michael  RahoMy  the  Metropolitan  of  Xiew,  to- 
gether with  a  portion  of  the  dergy,  at  the  Synod  of  Brzeso  (1596),  suomitted 
to  the  pope,  hoping  they  might  share  the  advantages  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
and  save  the  orthodox  Church  from  the  apostasy  which  had  commenced 
among  the  nobility.  The  Union  was  effected  in  conformity  with  the  agree- 
ment which  had  been  formed  at  Florence,  with  a  great  respect  at  first  for  old 
ancestral  usages,  {c)  But  gradually  the  forms  of  worship  became  latinized 
through  the  influence  of  the  Boman  monks,  who  entered  the  convents  be- 
lon^^g  to  the  Union,  while  all  those  churches  which  did  not  enter  that  con- 
nection sunk  under  the  temptations  and  persecutions  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected. To  confirm  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  Oriental  Church  in 
opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  Boman  and  Protestant  elements,  a  Bus- 
dan  catechism  was  composed  (1642)  by  Petrus  MogHoB  the  orthodox  Metro- 
politan of  Eiew,  and  was  confirmed  by  all  the  associated  patriarchs  of  the 
Greek  Church,  as  the  confession  of  the  Oriental  Catholic  Church.  In  this, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  are  simply  presented  in  the  manner  and  style  of 
the  ancient  Church ;  but  in  accordance  also  with  the  latest  developments  they 
had  gradually  attained,  and  as  the  reception  of  it  was  ranked  among  the  three 
cardinal  theological  virtues,  it  has  become  prominent  in  the  practical  system 
of  the  Church,  {d)  The  accession  of  the  false  Demetrius  to  the  throne  of  the 
Tzars  was  favored  by  the  Poles  on  the  groxmd  of  its  being  a  Catholic  enter- 
prise, and  failed  at  Moscow  (1606)  principally  for  the  same  reason,  (e)    Ger- 

a)  Karwrnin  toL  IX  p.  181.       V)  AtU.  Poneoini  Mosooyla.  (Viln.  158«.)  Anto.  1637. 

c)  Jura  et  prlvilegla  gentl  Bttth^nao  cath.  a  M.  Pontiflcibas  PoloDiaeque  Begibos  oonoeasa.  Lomb 
1T87. 

d)  *Opd69o^os  6fio\oyia  r^y  xl*rr€cts  r^s  fcod'.  ksH  kvoffr.  ixxK  ttjs  &yaTo>  ktis, 
{Kinunel  p.  66.) 

«)  OOHy  H.  dl  MoaooyU.  p.  lias.  O.  F.  MueUer^  Samml.  nm,  Goscblchten.  Potersb.  178998.  vol  Y. 
Koramtinyol  X.  p.  109ai.  [M.  Mfoimte,  The  Bon.  Impostora,  or  Tho  False  Demetria&  Load.  1868.  &] 
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man  colonists,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic,  sometimes  entered  Bnssia,  and 
enjoyed  full  liberty  with  respect  to  private  religion,  bnt  seldom  possessed  the 
privilege  of  holding  pnblio  worship.  (/) 

§  405.    Abymniatu  and  Maronites. 

Job.  Ludolfi  n.  aathloplca.  FrcC  168L  t  A  Gmt  ad  U.  aeth.  FrcC  Ifltt.  t  V^VtUn  ds  la  Crece, 
H.  da  Chr.  d*£tbiopie  6t  d'Armenio.  Haye.  178&  Dans.  1T40.  Comp.  O.  W.  Isenberg,  Abeae.  n.  d.  er. 
MiflsioD,  bearb.  r.dJ.  JTUatch^  Bonn.  1844.  8  Tol^—Sehnurrer^  de  Eoo.  Manmlttoa.  Tab.  ISlOa.  S 
P.  4.  (ArchiT.  t  KG«8ob.  toL  L  aeet.  1.)  JT.  Mwad,  KoUoe  hiat  anr  rorigfne  de  U  natfon  Mar.  at 
inr  aes  rapporta  aree  la  Franoe.  Par.  1841    {J.  LtUtolpkutt  H.  of  Ethiopia.  Lond.  168a  C] 

The  attempt  made  by  the  Roman  Chnrch  to  make  up  for  its  loses  in  the 
West  by  a  reconciliation  with  the  Oriental  churches,  was  enoouraged  for  only 
transitory  and  selfish  purposes,  or  was  used  to  conceal  real  dengns.  The  only 
country  which  appeared  to  come  up  to  a  sinoere  union  with  the  Roman 
Church  was  Abysnnia,  As  a  Christian  laad,  this  country  had  been  ahnost 
forgotten  by  European  nations,  and  the  Judaiidng  Christianity  which  once 
prevailed  there  had  now  sunk  so  low  as  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  system  of 
magic.  The  Emperor  Seltam  Seghed  was  induced,  by  his  peculiar  relations  to 
the  Portuguese,  to  break  off  the  connection  of  the  Abyssinian  Chnrch  with 
the  Coptic  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  (1621),  and  to  accept  of  a  Jesuit  from 
Rome  as  the  patriarch  of  that  Church.  But  the  displeasure  created  by  this 
movement  w^  so  much  increased  by  the  influence  of  the  hermits  and  monks 
that  it  soon  amounted  to  an  insurrection,  during  which  the  Jesuits  were  ban- 
ished, and  all  connection  with  Rome  was  broken  off  (1634).  The  Maraniia 
still  remained  in  connection  with  the  Roman  Church,  as  the  possesraon  of 
their  own  patriarch,  the  use  of  their  sacred  language,  the  marriage  of  their 
priests,  the  reception  of  the  cup  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  their  other  sacred 
usages,  had  been  conceded  to  them.  Their  college  at  Rome  (after  1584)  be- 
came an  emporium  for  all  kinds  of  Syrian  and  Western  leamiug. 


f)  J,C  Grotj  Bemerknngen  fL  d.  HeL  Frdh.  d.  Anaiinder  Im  roaa.  Balch.  Petanb.  n.  LpclTSlA 
STota. 


SIXTH    PERIOD. 


FBOM  THE  PEAC£  OF  WESTPHALIA  TO  THE  PBESENT  TIME. 

L  Acta  hlstorioo-eoe.  Welm.  1786-^  24  yoI&  Noya  Acta  hiat  eee.  W.  175S-78.  12  toIal  Acta 
bist  eoa  noetri  tempb  W.  1774-S7. 12  volflb  £ep^  d.  nst  KGeeota.  (Index  to  all  the  preceding.)  W. 
1790.  Acten,  Urknnden  n.  Nochr.  x,  nat  KOeech.  W.  1789-0&  6  toIb.  Neueste  BeL  Oeach.  ed.  hj 
WcUch,  Lemg.  1771-88.  9  toI&  Fortges.  r.  Pianck,  L.  1787-98. 8  yo1&  Ld  Bret^  ICag.  d.  Btaaten-n. 
KGeech.  Ulm.  1771-88. 10  yolai  (ESster.)  Die  not  Bel  Begebenbelten.  GlesSw  177&-^  18  yols.  JTmiks ;. 
Arcblv.  £  d.  nst  KOesch.  Welm.  1794-9.  6  Tola.  BeL  AnnaL  Bmaohw.  1800-4.  6  St  a.  Beitrr.  a.  nst 
Geaeb.  d.  BeL  BrL  1806i  2  vols.  Archir.  f  alte  n.  none  EGesch.  ed.  by  St&udlin  n.  TUcMmer  L. 
1818-22.  6  Tola.  Yater,  Anbaa  z.  nat  KG.  BrL  18208a.  2  yola.  Stdudlit^  Uttchimer  tl  Voter,  EHlat 
Archir.  HaL  1828-^  4  yola  Acta  hist  eoa  Sae&  XIX.  <188&  88.  87.)  ed.  by  BheinvxUd,  Hamb. 
188&-40.— Arehiyea  da  Cbrlstlanlame.  Gdn.  et  Par.  alnoe  1817.  Allg.  KZeitang;  Barmst  ed.  by  jK  Zlm- 
mermann  ainoe  1822,  by  JEI  ZUnmermann  a.  BreUehneidm'  dnce  1888,  by  Palmef  since  18S0,  and 
by  Scbenkel  alnoe  1858.  Ey.  KZeitnng.  BrL  ed.  by  JTengttmberff  ainoe  1827.  Zeltacbr.  £  hist  TheoL 
LpK.  ed.  by  lUgen  since  1882.  y.  med/Mr  aince  1848.  Berliner  allg.  EZeltong,  ed.  by  Bheinwald 
since  1889.  y.  Brwu,  1846L— ^one  1858.  Among  the  poUt  Joomala,  especially  the  Angsb.  allg.  and  the 
Ldpdo,  more  recently  Dentsohe,  allg:  Zeitang; 

IL  J.  A.  V.  Einem,  EGesch.  d.  18.  Jahih.  Lpa.  (1778as.)  17828&  8  yol&  J,  R,  Scfdegtl,  EGeecb. 
d.  18.  Jhh.  Heilb.  1784fi&  2  yola  u.  y.  Fraaa,  8  yola  1  Abth.  (Both  aa  UebeiSL  n.  Porta  y.  of  Moeheim.) 
P.J.^  ffuth,  KGepoh.  d.  18  Jhh.  Angsb.  18078s.  2  yols.  Unparth.  EGeaoh.  A.  n.  N.  T.  y.  lleinsius 
A  oth.  Jen.  1786-60,  2-4  yola.  ITagmUKieh :  Weaen  n.  Gesoh.  d.  Be£  4  yols.  Lpa.  1889,  Die  EOeaeh. 
d.  la  n.  19.  Jahrh.  Lpa.  (1842b.)  1848&  2  yola.— AoMono.  Oontinnatlon  de  FHlst  de  Y&gl  de  Beranlt- 
Bercaatel,  1721-1880.  Par.  1886l  4  yola.  Keneate  Gesoh.  d.  E.  Ohr.  1800-^8.  from  the  lUL  8  ed.  Angsb. 
(1882ai.  1886.)  1841. 6  yola.  F.  A,  Sdharpff,  Vorless.  ft.  neneste  EGesch.  (since  1789.)  Freib.  1852.— 
Origoiirtt  H.  de  Bectee  religieaaes  depois  le  eommencement  da  aiMe  dernier.  Par.  (1810.  2  yola) 
182888. 6  yols.  In  the  abstract  by  TbMAimar  (Archly,  t  EGeech.  181&  yoL  L  St  la)  StdudUn. 
Wlggen.  (p.  &)— iT.  O.  ScMoMtr^  Gesch.  d.  18  Jahrh.  a.  d.  19.  bi  s.  Bton  d.  Ihuu.  Eaiaerr.  Ueidlb. 
1880-44. 5  yda  tiU  1797.  (The  general  yiew  ori828  la  reylaed  In  the  lat  d!2d  yoL  of  the  8d  ed.  184&) 
\86hlon«r^%  Hiat  of  the  18th  and  a  pert  of  the  19th  centt;  has  been  tranal  by  2>.  Dcwtdtcn,  Lend. 
1846. 6  yola  8L  Wm.  Buaaell,  AUson,  De  Eooh,  Lord  John  Bnssell,  and  Baomer,  baye  written  Hle- 
toriea  of  Earope  daring  this  period.] 

§  406.     Qen^al  View. 

As  the  violenoe  of  the  straggles  ocoasioned  by  the  Beformation  was  now 
much  abated,  the  secular  tendency  of  the  pnblic  life  which  had  already  be- 
come prominent  in  the  departments  of  art  and  literature,  now  extended  its 
inflnenoe  wherever  it  conld  properly  find  place.  The  efforts  of  pnblic  men 
were  at  first  confined  to  the  enterprises  of  the  princes  to  maintain  the  balance 
of  power,  i.  e.,  each  state  gained  as  large  conquests  as  the  power  and  jealousy 
of  other  states  would  permit.  The  result  of  these  contests  was  the  division 
of  the  Southern  States  of  Europe  between  the  two  Houses  of  Hapsbnrg  and 
Bourbon,  the  violent  interference  of  Russia  in  all  the  national  assemblies  of 
Western  Europe,  the  intellectual  and  military  elevation  of  Prussia,  the  naval 
supremacy  of  Qreat  Britain,  and  the  partition  of  Poland.    But  the  atruggle 
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for  national  liberties  which  had  commenced  in  England  and  the  Netherlands 
simnltaneonalj  with  the  Befbrmation,  became,  through  the  inflaence  of  the 
North  American  Revolntion,  the  grand  idea  of  the  age,  and  by  means  of  the 
French  Reyolntion  the  central  point  of  all  pnblio  affairs.  The  Chnrch  was 
deeply  affect^  by  these  convnlsionfl,  no  longer,  howeyer,  as  the  first,  bnt  only 
as  the  second  of  those  powers  which  were  inyolved  in  these  popular  move- 
ments. Its  work  now  was  to  assist  the  people,  sympathize  with  them,  and 
administer  consolatioA.  Indeed,  within  its  own  pale  was  completed  the  same 
stm^le  which  was  reserved  for  the  whole  world,  a  conflict  between  religioos 
independence  and  ancestral  nsages.  Three  great  periods  are  distinctly 
marked  out  by  the  great  fjrisis  of  this  struggle ;  the  supplanting  of  ancient 
nsages  until  near  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  overthrow  of 
the  existing  state  of  thiugs  until  1814,  and  the  renewal  of  the  struggle  in  iu 
most  earnest  form  and  the  oonmienoement  of  an  acynstment  of  affladrs  until 
1853.  Still  the  mathematical  limits  assigned  to  intellectual  influences  oould 
not  be  more  important  than  the  active  elements  originated  during  this  pe- 
riod, or  those  which  attained  to  a  complete  sphere  of  activity.  Both  th« 
original  forms  of  the  Western  Church  passed  through  this  contest,  not  so 
much  in  conflict  with  each  other  as  each  by  themselves,  struggling  with  their 
own  internal  forces.  Germany  was  the  flpecial  battie-field  of  Protestantisoi, 
and  France  of  Catholicism. 


CHAP.  L— THE  PROTESTANT  EVANGELICAL  CHURCH  UNTIL  1750. 

§407.     Oerman  Orthodoxy, 

Among  those  who  belonged  to  the  school  of  the  strictest  faith  there  were 
still  some  persons  of  eminence  who  showed  that  they  were  truly  sincere  in 
their  efforts  to  live  a  life  of  piety..  An  example  of  an  excellent  Christian 
prince  was  especially  presented  in  the  life  of  Ernest  the  Piom  (1601—75). 
who,  with  a  royal  solioitade  worthy  of  St.  Louis,  healed  the  wounds  inflicted 
on  his  people  during  the  thirty  years'  war ;  and  not  only  in  the  spirit  of  his 
theolo^ans,  but  in  the  higher  spirit  of  an  apostle,  labored  affectionately  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Church  at  home  and  abroad,  (a)  His  brother,  Joh^i  i^Ved- 
erie^  on  the  other  hand,  who  doubted  the  existence  of  a  God,  but  believed 
in  that  of  the  devil,  in  consequence  of  the  secret  rancor  and  proselyting  jteal 
of  the  theologians,  fell  a  victim  to  the  darkest  influences  of  the  popular  fidth 
(1628),  (b)  rivalling  even  that  of  the  Catholic  countries  of  that  period,  in  its 
zeal  for  burning  witches.  Paul  Qerhardt  (d.  1676),  who  committed  his  way 
to  G^d,  and  betook  himself  to  foreign  coimtries,  because  his  tender  oonadenoe 
would  not  allow  him  to  remain  in  Berlin,  where  his  Lutheranism  was  in  dan- 
ger, was  the  first  of  a  vast  chorus  of  harmonious  voices  to  express  the  emo- 


a)  (7«I5it^  Henog  Brnst  <L  Fr.  Ootha  1810. 8  to]&  oomp.  SwMdua^  CoasnltAtlo^  db  midvto 
die  in  d.  lath.  K.  aohwebenden  &  Streitigk.  beil«geii  in6ge.  Lftb^  (16S2.)  1<S8& 
Vi  B,  Bote,  Joh.  Friedrlch  YL  Neiist  1827. 
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tions  of  the  Ghristiun  heart  in  all  its  relations  to  God,  by  popnlar  hymns,  (e) 
Bat  the  German  Protestantism  of  that  period  gave  forth  its  snblimest  ntter- 
aace  in  the  severe,  bnt  harmonions  and  seraphic  mnsic  of  John  Sebastian 
Bach  (d.  1760),  the  chorister  of  Leipsic.  Though  contented  in  the  contracted 
sphere  of  domestic  life,  lie  longed  correctly  to  convey  to  others  the  unuttera- 
ble feelings  which  were  struggling  in  his  own  heart  The  Passion-Oratorios 
which  he  composed  were  the  direct  offspring  of  the  Protestant  mode  of  wor* 
ship.  Contemporary  with  him  was  Handel  (d.  1759)^  whose  ambition  was 
displayed  both  in  private  life,  and  in  the  style  of  his  art,  whose  works  are  of 
the  richest  and  most  brilliant  character,  and  in  whose  celebration  of  the  Mes- 
siah was  employed  an  array  of  musical  instruments  which  had  never  before 
been  collected.  Both  composers  lived  in  seclusion,  but  were  highly  honored 
during  their  lives,  (d)  In  consequence  of  the  war,  however,  and  the  exclu- 
sive prevalence  of  an  orthodoxy  confined  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  standards, 
there  was  nothing  whatever  of  literature,  or  of  its  popular  elements  during 
this  period.  The  theology  6f  the  Form  of  Ooncord  was  developed  entirely 
in  a  controversial  style  with  reference  to  opposing  systems,  and  might  be 
called  a  new  scholasticism,  without  the  phDosophical  acuteness  of  the  old. 
This  orthodoxy  may  have  been  the  language  of  sincere  piety,  but  it  was  vio- 
lently maintained  by  means  of  a  contracted  education,  by  an  unscientifio 
coarse  of  instruction,  by  oaths,  and  by  censorships.  As  every  deviation  from 
it  was  closely  watched  and  threatened,  all  intellectual  movements  became 
constrained,  and  were  animated  only  when  engaged  in  controversy,  and  in 
accusations  for  heresy.  Even  Oalovius,  Koenig,  and  Quenstedt,  who  were 
leaders,  only  transcribed  the  productions  of  their  predecessors,  and  of  each 
other.  But  with  all  their  subtOties  one  can  scarcely  refrain  from  thinking 
that  they  have  described  God  very  much  like  some  mighty  Lutheran  pastor 
who  is  obliged  to  save  his  honor  by  blows,  (e)  The  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures was  actually  felt  only  through  certain  passages  much  used  in  contro- 
versy, the  explanation  of  which  was  firmly  settled  by  each  party  for  itself. 
The  pure  and  powerful  prose  which  Luther  had  used  was  forgotten,  men  of 
learning  wrote  in  a  tolerable  Latin,  and  the  sermons,  though  sometimes  pow- 
orfhl,  unrestrained,  and  alarming,  were  generally  disputatious,  allegorica], 
insipid,  pedantic,  or  ordinary.  (/)  Orthodoxy,  and  the  most  unwearied  eode- 
siasticism,  were  compatible  with  a  worldly  spirit  and  the  rudest  manners. 
The  zealots  for  orthodoxy  assailed  each  other  with  reference  to  some  atteu-^ 
uated  definitions  of  subjects  which  lay  beyond  the  bounds  of  human  knowl- 
edge, (g)  and  the  exhortation  to  unity  in  essentials,  freedom  in  non-essentials, 
and  charity  in  both,  was  only  as  a  voice  in  the  desert.  (A) 

e)  K  G,  So^  P.  G.  Lpflw  1829.    K  C  Lan^bteker^  L«1)6n  a.  Leiden.  P.  O.  BrL  1841.    0,  iSbAnfik 
P.  O.  gelstt.  Andeohten.  Brl.  1842. 

d)  Forhds  Leben  J.  B.  Baohs.  Lps.  18(X  4    {C.  Bumejf,  Memoln  of  Haadd,  tnd  also  bj  the 
Mine,  Gen.  fllat  of  Hoalo,  Loud.  1776-89. 4  toIs.  a,  eondensed  hj  T.  Btuibf,  Land.  1819. 8  to]&  &] 

e)  JBdrimcmn,  t.  Seegenspreohen.  NOnik  1680.  p.  158.  180l 

/)  Sekultr^  Qeach.  d.  GeBobmeclBB  Im  Pred.  H«L  1792.  vol  L  pu  leSes. 

g)  A.  Thoivct :  D.  Geist  d.  lath.  Theologen  Witt  im  17.  Jbh.  Hmb.  1862.    D.  akad.  Leben  d.  11. 
Jbh.  HaL  1858. 

A)  r.  ZficlM,  0.  Alter,  Ver£  unpr.  Form  v.  Sinn  dee  kirchl  Frledenaqpraohes,  Gdtt  1860. 
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§  408.     George  Oalixtui.    1686-1656. 

Be  oftQBB  bodlerat  odii  phlloa  et  aoUdae  eradit  ReliiisL  1619.  Eplt  TbeoL  Elm,  1619.  it  oAsa. 
Commerdi  liter.  Oallzt  Fa0&  l-H.  ed.  JC  BlnUu^  HeL  Jen.  l£art>.  138^-4/11— OatovU  H.  wynentkltkM 
±  L  chr.  Bedenken  Q.  d.  Ueben  KFrieden.  1689  oonfladrt  (Oieee.)  1680i  4.  JfoOflr,  Olmtei»  liter. 
HaftL  1744.  t  Th.  IIL  p.  ISlta.  JK  BimJbe,  d.  Unir.  Helmst  im  16  Jhh.  HiiL  1888L— IFoloft,  K.  SCr. 
YoL  L  p.  916aaw  lY,  666aBw  Pkinek^  Oesoh.  d.  prot  Tb.  r.  d.  KonkoniIen£  pi  9068.  M  Sokmidy  Qeacb. 
\,  eynkret  etrefti^  In  d.  Zeltd.  GaL  BrL  1846.    Wi  Gate,  OaL  n.  d.  Sjnkret  BrL  1846L 

The  University  of  JSishnstadt  had  been  accidenta]l7  exempted  from  tiie 
operation  of  the  Form  of  Ooncord,  (§  851,)  and  by  the  protection  whidi  its 
princes  had  afforded  it,  it  became  for  a  long  time  an  asylnm  for  the  HnmanistB. 
Here  contemptuons  language  with  respect  to  human  reason  and  philosophy, 
such  as  was  ventured  upon  by  Daniel  Hoffmann^  was  punished  as  an  offence 
against  the  philosophical  faculty,  (a)  From  this  school  sprung  Calixtus^  an 
upright  and  eztensiYely  educated  man,  who,  for  nearly  half  a  century  was  s 
professor  in  Helmstadt,  where,  in  the  spirit  of  Melancthon,  he  sought  in  the 
historical  method  for  a  more  unfettered  form  of  theology.  By  his  doctrine 
of  the  necessity  of  good  works,  by  his  separation  of  ethics  from  theology, 
and  by  his  assertion  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  not  plainly  revealed 
in  the  Old  Testament,  su^icions  of  his  orthodoxy  were  awakened,  fii^ 
among  his  pupils  at  Koenigsberg,  and  finally  led  to  a  denial  of  an  honorable 
burial  to  his  lifeless  remains.  He  endeavored  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the 
Protestants  in  Thorn  by  a  fraternal  connection  with  the  members  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  (p.  420.)  He  was  regarded  by  the  Oatholics  as  their  most 
sagacious  opponent,  and  the  whole  Oatholic  Ohurch  of  Germany  was  invited 
by  him  to  escape  from  the  power  of  the  pope.  But  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  Christianity  unfettered  by  the  subtieties  of  the  Form  of  Con- 
cord, and  made  known  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the  primitive  Church,  and  in 
Christian  experience.  Conscious  that  he  had  thus  attained  a  universal  Chris- 
tianity, he  demanded  that  the  various  churches  should  recognize  it,  and 
thought  that  they  might  once  more  be  united,  or  at  least  might  mutually  tole- 
rate each  other,  if  they  could  all  be  induced  to  return  to  the  OBOumenical 
symbols  and  laws  of  the  first  five  centuries.  This  plan  was  called  by  the  zeal- 
ous Lutherans  Syncretism.  Cahvius^  an  exasperated  but  honest  watchman 
of  Zion,  with  his  colleagues  in  Luther's  chair,  fhriously  and  indefatigably  as- 
sailed this  heresy  of  one  whom  they  regarded  as  a  papist  and  Mamduke,  who 
should  be  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the  Church  by  a  new  oreed«  (b)  But 
Helmstadt  adhered  to  its  beloved  instructor,  he  was  also  protected  by  his 
prince,  and  Jena  protested  against  the  unreasonable  reproaches  of  his  adYer^ 
saries.  (e)  These  reproaches  were  supposed  to  be  justified  by  his  assertion 
that  the  Reformation  was  merely  a  particular  mode  of  return  to  the  ancient 
Church,  and  by  the  references  made  to  him  by  many  then  going  over  to  tiie 

a)  De  Deo  et  Ghr.  HImst  1093.  On  the  other  hand:  J.  Martini  Yemmiftsplegel,  d.  L  B«ctebt, 
was  d.  Yft.  aammt  drs.  Perfection,  PhfL  aej.  Witt  1618.—^.  ^!%omaHiu,  de  eontror.  HaAnaiuiSa»k 
SrL1844. 

I)  OonsensDB  repetltna  fldel  rere  Lntheranae.  166&  (OonsiUa  theoL  Wlttenb.  Frk£  16ML  t  tqL  L) 
Pernio  ed.X.L.T.  M&nJbet  Marb.  1846.  4. 

e)  MutaeuSf  wobL  ErkL  fL  98  yennelnte  BoL  Fragen.  Jen.  1677. 
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Oatholio  Ghnroh.  He  waa  muoh  respected  by  the  higher  classes,  and  his 
reputation  at  home  was  much  increased  by  the  honors  which  he  gained  in 
foreign  conntries.  His  infiaence  npon  the  theology  of  his  own  times  was  al- 
most imperceptible,  but  ho  seemed  rather  a  type  of  what  was  abont  to  pre- 
vail in  the  succeeding  age, 

§  409.    Pietum.    Spener.    1686-1705. 

L  8p€Mr:  Daa  gdsti.  Frlestortb.  FrUl  1677. 13.  and  oth.  BrL  1880.  Allg.  GotteageL  aUer  glfob. 
Chr.  XL  rechtaeh.  TbooL  Frk£  1680.  IS.  aad  often.  Die  Freib.  d.  GUabigen  r.  Anaebn  d.  Menaoben 
!n  OUtabennacb.  Frkil  1691.  TbeoL  Bedenl^ea  Hal  17008&  4  rola.  Oonsllla  et  Jnd.  tb.  FrcC  1709. 
8  Tola.  4.  Lai  n.  deatscbe  tb.  Bed.  In  cettgem.  Answ.  y.  Jlennioke,  HaL  1883.  Wabrb.  EnSbL  des- 
een,  was  wogen  d.  Bcgen.  Plot  vorgegangen.  Frkll  (1697.)  1C98.  Amst  1700.  \%—Lb»eher,  Tlmotb. 
Yoriaaa.  Witt  1718aa.  2  Tola.  n.  vlclea  in  dUnscboId.  Nachrr.  1701-2a  Work  written  to  compoee  tbe 
Btrlfo  of  partiea:  {^Buddeu%)  Wabrb.  n.  grilndL  ErzSbl  was  zw.  d.  aog.  Plet  geacbeben.  Without 
place.  1710. 

IL  C  H.ii*  Oantttin^  Muater  e.  reobtecb.  Lebrera  in  d.  Lobon  Sp.  HaL  1740.  SuabediMen^  8p. 
(Rochlltz,  jAhrL  Mltth.  182a  vol  III.)  W.  Rotabach,  Sp.  n.  a.  Zeit  BrL  (18S&)  ed.  by  O.  Sdfwoed^r^ 
1858.  2  TolaL  Knapp^  Leben  a.  Cbar.  einlgor  fh)ninien  n.  geL  MSnner  d.  vor.  Jbb.  HaL  1829. —  Wi 
ThUo,  Bp^  als  Eatecbet  BrL  1840.— YTo^  B.  Str.  toL  L  p.  54088.  II,  laa.  lY,  lOSOaa.  Y,  laa^ 
Flanch,  Oeaeb.  d.  prot  Tb.  p.  ISOaai  [A  new  life  of  Spener  baa  been  annoonoed  as  tn  preparation 
by  JT.  Uorabac^  in  2  vola.  Lpa.  18M.]    Deotacbe  Zeltacb.  t  cbr.  W.  1858.  N.  28a. 

Philip  Jacob  Spener  received  a  pions  and  liberal  edacation  in  the  city  of 
Strasbourg,  and  while  yet  a  yonth  became  the  first  among  the  clergy  in 
Frankfort  (1066).  He  subsequently  became  the  superior  court  preacher  in 
Dresden  (1686),  but  fell  into  disgrace  on  account  of  his  zeal  as  a  confessor, 
and  was  appointed  (1691)  Provost  in  Berlin.  He  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  practical  piety  was  in  danger  of  being  lost  in  a  conform- 
ity to  the  outward  letter  of  Ohristianity.  By  devotional  explanations  of  tiie 
Scriptures,  and  Christian  conversation  in  private  religious  meetings  (colle^a 
pietatis,  after  1670),  a  high  degree  of  religious  earnestness  was  awakened. 
His  ^ Pious  Desires'*  (a)  encouraged  the  hope  of  reforming  the  corrupt 
Church.  In  that  work  he  showed  that  the  Church  should  be  once  more 
built  up  under  the  influence  of  the  Scriptures,  that  the  spiritual  priesthood 
of  the  congregation  should  be  restored,  and  that  the  dergy  should  be  edu* 
cated  to  live  a  life  of  personal  godliness.  Then  Christiani^  wonld  be 
preached  in  apostolical  simplicity,  and  become  a  religion  of  the  heart  and  of 
daily  conduct.  In  Leipsic,  where  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  had  long 
been  discontinued,  a  society  of  educated  young  men  was  formed  under  the 
influence  of  Spener,  for  the  scientific  explanation  and  practical  application  of 
the  Scriptures  (July  18, 1687).  (b)  The  German  devotional  lectures  upon  the 
Kew  Testament  opened  (1689)  by  three  men  who  had  obtained  the  degree 
of  Magister,  among  whom  was  Aug.  Herm.  Franche,  were  attended  with 
great  diligence  by  large  numbers  of  students  and  citizens.  On  account  of 
their  excessive  displays  of  piety  in  their  outward  conduct,  these  persons  were 
called  Fietiits,  and  were  accused  of  aiming  to  bring  public  worship  and  sci- 
ence into  contempt.  They  were  therefore  compelled  by  the  theolo^ans  to 
leave  Leipsic  (1690),  and  in  connection  with  Thomanus  they  founded  a  new 

a)  Pia  dedderia  a  bertzL  Yerlangen  nacb  gottgefSIL  Beaaening  d.  wabren  eT.  K.  (Flnt  pnbL  aa 
a  praeC  to  Amdt'k  PostlUa  er.  1676i)  FAt  1076.  lat  Frkt  167&  12. 

b)  a  F.  IOqw,  Biat.  Gollegii  pbiloblbllel  Lliia.  Lpa.  1880&  8  P.  4. 
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salt-spring  at  Ealle  (169i).  After  the  first  exhibitions  of  popnkr  iaTor  had 
passed  awaj,  the  rigid  demands  which  Spener  made  in  behalf  of  moralitj, 
and  his  liberal  bnt  logical  system  of  doctrines,  raised  up  against  him  many 
opponents  not  only  among  the  worldly  classes,  but  among  jthe  orthodox. 
Once  more  Wittenberg,  now  enfeebled  by  age,  defended  its  Lntheranism,  (e) 
and  the  theology  of  the  schools  with  almost  one  voice  exclaimed  against 
Pietism  as  against  a  new  sect.  The  controversy,  however,  was  carried  on  not 
by  seizing  and  attacking  the  thing  itself,  bnt  according  to  the  polemical  £ash- 
ion  of  the  times,  by  accosing  it  of  many  erroneous  sentiments,  and  enliating 
in  petty  quarrels  against  it  the  passions  of  the  people,  the  civil  ooi2rt%  and 
even  the  divine  deciaons.  Those  tendencies  which  had  been  originated  by 
Spener,  but  which  had  been  kept  within  due  limits  by  the  mildneas  of  hk 
disposition,  were  soon  carried  to  an  extreme  by  his  followers.  They  con- 
tended that  all  true  regeneration  must  be  preceded  by  a  high-wrought  peni< 
tential  conflict,  that  none  but  a  regenerated  divine  should  be  allowed  to  min- 
ister in  holy  things,  a  proud  sectarian  spirit  was  awakened,  injury  was  done 
to  the^serioos  pursuit  of  literature  by  the  pure  devotional  form  which  theol- 
ogy then  assumed,  some  were  led  to  indulge  in  enthusiastic  hopes  of  a  mil- 
lennial kingdom,  and  of  the  final  extinction  of  hell,  (d)  and  many  high- 
sounding  pious  expressions  were  introduced  which  really  had  no  meaning.  It 
must,  however,  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Orphan  House  was  the  result  of 
Francke's  pietism,  and  wiQ  ever  commemorate  the  triumph  of  his  &ith  in 
Grod  and  his  benevolence  toward  men.  (e)  As  soon,  however,  as  the  opposi- 
tion began  gradually  to  abate  (after  1720),  the  energy  as  well  as  the  free 
reforming  spirit  of  Pietism  was  gone,  and  it  appeared  to  be  merely  &  l«i^:i]id 
religion  of  feeling,  which,  while  it  shrunk  from  every  semblance  of  wcvldlj 
pleasure  and  splendor,  regarded  Christianity  under  the  single  aspect  of  a  ^s- 
tem  which  proclaimed  the  naturally  miserable  state  of  man  in  conaeqiienoe 
of  sin,  and  the  necessity  of  justification  through  the  expiatory  death  of 
Christ.  Protestantism,  by  its  influence^  penetrated  the  hearts  of  men  more 
profoundly,  and  the  pious  morality  of  domestic  life  was  strengthened  by  iu 
but  especially  in  the  courts  of  some  of  the  inferior  princes  it  degenerated 
into  a  miserable  system  of  legahty  and  ceremony  before  God.  Registers 
were  kept  for  souls,  and  many  idle  persons  supported  themselves  comfort- 
ably  by  using  the  new  language  respecting  breaking  into  the  kingdom,  and 
the  Biding  of  believers,  while  serious-minded  persons  were  utterly  unfitted 
for  their  ordinary  social  duties,  until  in  despair  they  oommitted  suicide.  (/) 
The  orthodox,  on  the  other  hand,  in  their  opposition  to  such  fanaticism,  gave 
their  countenance  to  an. extraordinary  degree  of  oheerftilness,  and  thonght 
the  condition  of  their  Church  was  remarkably  flourishing,  (g) 

e)  CbrisUatti.  Yont  In  axiMoiht.  LehiaStaen  n.  Gottos  Wort.  v.  d.  BfXDb,  KBachem  il  lurieb 
Ugen  Ocgenefitzen  kob  H.  I>r.  Spener's  Sohir.  Witt  1899. 

d)  J.  Wi  Petersen,  Mvariipiov  inroKaTturrdfftots  iriin-w,  d.  L  Oeheinm.  d.  Wledeiiir.  ilte! 
PiiigQu  Oflbnb.  ITOlsn.  8  ToIflL 

e)  A.  H.  Francke,  by  A.  R.  IfUmeyer,  Ual.  1794.  by  Ontrihe,  HaL  18S7. 

f)  Semler,  Lebensbeadhr.  roL  L  pw  47flB. 

g)  ndtebach  tdL  II.  p.  126.    TholueJb,  0«bt  d.  lath.  Th.  pw  STSaa.  278. 
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§  410.    Philosophical  Influences,     Cartmui  to  Wolf. 

Although  sdenoe  received  from  the  hand  of  Bacon  of  Verulam  (d.  1626) 
a  tendency  toward  physics  and  the  nsefol  arts,  (a)  many  divines  long  thought 
it  ahsnrd  to  concede  an  authority  to  Oopernicns  which  was  superior  to  that  of 
the  word  of  God.  (&)  The  more  modem  philosophy  had  its  origin  with  Des 
Cartes  (d.  1650),  in  an  inquiry  proceeding  from  douht,  after  something  ahso- 
luteiy  true  and  certain,  and  which  the  reflecting  mind  might  find  in  itself 
alone,  without  reference  to  theology.  It  was,  however,  employed  in  the 
Netherlands  for  the  representation  of  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  and  took 
the  place  of  the  formulae  of  Aristotle.  The  consciousness  of  a  knowledge 
of  God  which  from  its  ovm  nature  was  satisfactory,  was  awakened  there  by 
this  philosophy,  but  as  it  soon  became  suspected  of  political  liberalism,  it  was 
prohibited  by  the  Orange  party  (after  1656).  (c)  The  tragical  philosophy  of 
SptTioza  was  founded  on  a  profound  religious  basis  independent  of  aU  dog- 
mas, but  Christianity  was  utterly  foreign  t(f  his  speculations,  and  during  the 
century  in  which  he  lived  he  was  regarded  as  an  atheist,  {d)  In  England, 
the  doctrines  of  a  sound  common  sense  were  reduced  by  LocJce  (d.  1704)  to  a 
philosophical  system,  which  asserted  for  the  experience  of  the  senses  at  least 
a  paramount  influence  in  the  intellectual  world,  and  demanded  a  complete 
toleration  for  every  kiQd  of  religious  opinions.  He  himself,  however,  never 
intended  to  advocate  any  sentiment  inconsistent  with  the  creed  of  his 
Ohurch.  (e)  In  Germany,  LeiJmitz^  folly  conflding  in  the  primogeniture  of 
the  human  mind,  rescued  philosophy  from  the  abyss  of  Spinoza  by  defending 
a  free  individuality  originally  determined  only  by  the  prime  monad,  and  a 
necessary  agreement  ei  reve}ation  with  the  everlasting  truths  of  reason.  He 
however  conceded  that  the  historical  mysteries  of  Christianity  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  reason,  and  with  a  character  in  its  special  peculiarities  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary  German  spirit,  he  kept  aloof  from  all  ecclesiastical 
controversies.  (/)  His  philosophy  became  intelligible  to  ordinary  minds  by 
the  labors  of  Wolf  (d.  1754),  who,  though  he  lived  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  Church,  sometimes  demonstrated  its  doctrines  in  a  mathematical  style, 
and  sometimes  allowed  them  to  pass  as  mysteries  adapted  only  to  the  world 
of  sense.    But  on  account  of  the  dread  which  Pietism  displayed  toward  the 


a)  NoTun  Organoo  Sdentlaram.  1620.  ed.  BriMt,  Lp&  1880.  Ofrirtr,  Stattg.  1881.  \Baeon?» 
Not.  OiKm  O'  1^^  Snggestloos  for  the  lotarpret  of  Nature.  Lond.  1800. 8.  Also  In  Works,  8  toI&  8. 
PMkfd.  1S40.    Account  of  Baoon*8  Nov.  Org.  in  Lib.  of  U&  Knowledge.  Land.  1887.  a] 

I)  Calot,  Syst  vol  IIL  p.  108a    BoUom,  Exam.  ed.  TVSm*,  p.  869. 

0)  OarteaU  0pp.  FrcC  16028&  S  vols.  4^—2tusUi  Censara.  Par.  1689.  18.  ed.  A  1694.  Ji  K  Krd- 
mann^  Darrt.  il  Krltik  d.  Oart  Ph.  Blga.  188-1.  a  F,  Bock,  Oart  n.  eelne  Gegner.  Vienna.  188S. 
Bordat  DemouUn,  le  GartMilnlsme.  Par.  l&ia  {W,  WhsweO^  Hist  of  the  Indaotlre  Bcfenees. 
Lood.  8  ed.  1847. 8  voI&  a  TmnemantCa  Manual,  p^  806-a  Simry*t  TraasL  of  the  Hlat  of  PhlL 
vol  IL  p.  48-6a] 

<2)  Oppi  ed.  PatUiU,  Jea  1808.  8  vols.  Cifirdrer^  Stnttg  1880l  JT,  C  W,  Sigwart,  d.  Bpinozi- 
miiB.  Tab.  1889.  Amand  Saintta,  H.  de  la  vie  et  des  outt.  de  Sp.  fondatenr  de  rezegese  et  de  la 
phlL  modeme^  Par.  1848. 

•)  Works  of  J.  L.  Lond.  171A  8  Tola  1824.  9  vola  [Phlloa.  works,  with  preL  disc  b/  SL  John, 
Load.  1848.  a] 

/)  0pp.  lat  galL  germ.  ed.  Xrdmann,  Ber.  1889&  8  toIsl  A— A  FmierbaeK,  Dant  n.  Krlt  d. 
Leibn.  Ph.  Ansp.  1887.  (?.  JB,  OuArauer,  G.  W.  y.  Lolbn.  BtbL  (1841)  1846.  2  voh.  A.  EalgHch, 
Bpln.  n.  Lelbn.  Hamb.  1846.    IJ,  M.  MackU,  Lifo  of  0.  W.  von  U  Boston.  184a  ISmo.] 
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doctrine  of  a  pre-established  optinusm,  and  toward  all  philosophy,  he  was 
driren  from  Halle  (1728)  by  the  mandate  of  a  king  who  eared  for  nothing 
bnt  what  he  regarded  as  nsefnl.  The  resolt  of  this  philosophy,  so  far  as  the 
Ghnrch  was  concerned,  was  a  natural  theology  whose  essential  principles  were 
derived  from  the  Christian  system,  thongh  it  appeared  to  be  independent  of  all 
revelation,  (g)  From  this  school  proceeded  the  Wertheim  vernon  of  the  Bible, 
an  insipid  and  impudent  attempt  to  present  the  Scriptores  in  a  foniL  adapted 
to  what  was  said  to  be  the  demands  of  modem  criticism.  The  power  of  the 
empire  was  found  to  be  still  safficient  to  snppress  such  a  work  as  this.  (A) 

§  411.    Peaceahle  MotemenU  in  Theology, 

The  French  theologians  contended  for  the  palm  of  critidam  with  the 
learned  monks  of  St.  Maor,  but  they  could  gain  the  prize  only  by  the  nnre- 
stnuned  freedom  of  their  historical  inqniries.  Among  the  theologians  of  the 
Academy  of  Saumur^  Amyrald  (Amyrant,  d.  1664)  taught  that  tiie  grace  of 
God  was  sOi  universal  that  it  was  not  withheld  even  from  the  heathen^  and 
yet  in  a  certain  sense  was  limited ;  (a)  Pajon  (d.  1684),  that  its  influenoe  was 
principally  upon  the  miderstanding,  through  the  medium  of  the  Scriptores 
and  the  whole  course  of  a  man's  life;  (5)  Flacaeus  (Laplace,  d.  1666X  that 
original  sin  was  a  corruption  to  which  no  guilt  was  attached  until  it  had  pro- 
ceeded to  actual  transgression ;  and  Louis  CapeUu*  (Ohapelle,  d.  1658)  Justi- 
fied  the  freedom  of  his  criticism  upon  the  language  of  Scripture  prinolpallj 
in  opposition  to  those  who  maintained  the  divine  origin  of  the  Hebrew  Towd 
points,  (c)  To  defend  their  churches  agunst  these  libenu  views,  the  Oalvin- 
istic  orthodox  divines  urged  upon  the  Swiss  a  new  confession  of  fidth  (1675), 
the  legal  influence  of  which,  however,  had  ceased  even  at  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  (d)  Cocceius  (d.  1669),  who  had  been  educated  in 
tlie  school  of  Des  Oartes,  demanded  that  theology  should  be  of  a  purely  bib- 
lical cliaracter,  since  in  his  estimation  the  Scriptures  were  every  thing  and 
meant  every  thing.  («)  Many  literary  men  in  France  were  driven,  by  the 
persecutions  endured  by  the  Protestants,  to  foreign  countries,  where  their 
literature  became  the  means  of  their  support ;  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
freedom  of  speech  eigoyed  especially  in  the  Netherlands,  they  addresBed 
themselves  in  a  polished  style  to  the  educated  classes.  BayU  (d.  1706)  col- 
lected a  treasure  which  those  who  came  after  him  might  use  either  for  or 

g)  TheoL  natorallfl.  Lps.  178<l  2  toIb.  4— Caiu,  Fh.  Leibn.  At  W.  osns  In  Th.  Frc£  et  Lh  (17^) 
1749.  3  yol&  Ludvtici,  Entw.  e.  Hist  d.  Wolf  Fb.  S  ed.  Lps.  1787.  8  Tola.  H,  WuOm^  Ch.  Wolfs 
eigne  Lebensbeseh.  Lps.  1841. 

h)  {LormM  Sohmid,  d.  1751.)  Die  gottL  8chn'.  tot  den  Zelten  desMessle  Jesna  On«  Tbeil  Is  the 
hist  of  the  Israelites.  Werth.  1785.-^  If.  Sinnhold^  ttuxL  Hist  d.  sogen.  Werth.  BIbeL  FAL  ITWl  4. 

a)  Traitd  de  Is  praedest  et  de  ses  prineipes  difKyrents.  Saom.  1681— C.  K  StUaty^  Moiae  Amjz. 
StrsBb.  1649.    A.  SchioeUer,  M.  A.  (ZelUr'8  th.  Jahrbb.  1852.  H.  la.) 

b)  r.  E.  Ldtcher,  de  OandU  F^j.  doctr.  et  fktis.  Lps.  1698.  A,  SdvwiMer,  FiOonlBn.  {ZdUr^ 
th.  Jahrbb.  1868.  H.  U) 

o)  Syntagma  the^iom  theoL  in  Acad.  Salmnriensi  dlspntataium  Balm.  (166a)  1664  4 

d)  (/.  IT.  Eeidegg&r)  Form.  Ck>nsen8ns  £oc  Heir.  {Niemeyer^  GoL  Confl,  p.  788.)— (Z  JC  I^M^ 
de  F.  a  Heir.  Tnb.  1788. 4  {Barfiaud)  M6m.  pour  serrir  A  THIst  des  tronUes  en  Snlne  k  reces- 
sion dn  Cons.  Amst  1784    AcAsr,  helv.  Oons.  In  d.  Hsll.  EncykL  IL  toL  TL) 

e)  Snmma  doctr.  de  foedere  et  testamentis  DeL  L.  B.  1648.— Albertl,  dnrXoty  tthntu,  Oarteelaa 
tsmos  et  Cocc<0.  descr.  et  reftitatl.  L.  B.  167&  4 
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agiuiist  Ohristianity ;  and  he  himself  was  the  first  spechuen  of  that  peculiar 
Btyle  of  Protestantism  which,  while  it  is  zealous  for  truth  and  freedom,  sus- 
pends its  inquiries  at  the  point  where  £Edth  seems  inconsistent  with  reason, 
and  contents  itself  with  a  statement  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides.  (/)  In 
the  Netherlands  the  Arminian  congregations  began  to  decline,  for  the  spirit 
of  Zwingle  was  now*  evidently  reviying  in  all  parts  of  the  Church  there. 
Even  in  England,  where  the  literary  spirit  (Latitudinarianism)  was  especially 
odious  to  the  orthodox  beneficed  clergy,  it  became  extensively  prevalent,  par- 
ticularly in  the  diocese  of  Cambridge.  By  its  distinction  between  what  it 
called  essential  and  non-essential  doctrines,  it  evidently  intended  to  draw  a 
line  between  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  and  those  of  the  Church.  Tlie 
Apostles'  Creed  was  presented  as  containing  every  thing  indispensable  to  sal- 
vation, kindness  toward  those  Yrko  differ  from  us  in  opinion  was  much  insisted 
upon  as  a  Christian  virtue,  and  a  reconciliation  with  the  dissenters  was  there- 
fore regarded  as  practicable.  C^)  In  Germany,  Thomtuiua  (d.  1728)  became 
connected  with  the  Pietists  because  they  were  oppressed  by  the  established 
Church,  but  they  soon  found  that  the  tendency  of  his  instructions  was  to 
form  a  bold  and  satirical  spirit,  and  he  became  convinced  that  while  they 
professed  to  be  seeking  the  honor  of  God,  they  were  really  infinenced  by  a 
desire  for  their  own  honor  and  power.  This  intelligent  German  had  the 
posthumous  reputation  of  having  turned  the  public  mind  against  the  trials 
for  witchcraft,  (A)  and  yet  even  in  the  dose  of  the  century  in  which  he  lived 
witches  were  occasionally  put  to  death  in  Upper  Germany.  Pietism  having 
sustained  a  defeat  in  its  conflict  with  the  Wolfian  school  in  the  very  place 
where  it  was  strongest  (1740),  now  betook  itself  discontentedly  to  a  quiet 
obscurity.  During  the  struggle,  however,  even  the  theology  of  the  schools 
had  become  penetrated  by  its  fervent  spirit.  This  was  first  apparent  in  the 
case  of  Buddeus  (d.  1729),  who  was  historically  familiar  with  philosophy,  and 
yet  gave  to  theology  a  edmple  and  scientific  form.  John  Albert  Bengel  (d. 
1752),  whose  pious  hopes  were  founded  on  calculations  not  proved  to  be 
erroneous  until  1886,  was  not  deterred  by  them  from  investigating  with  re- 
ligious conscientiousness  the  original  text  and  meaning  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, (i)  while  Wettstein  (d.  1754)  took  delight  in  critical  labors,  and  without 
regard  to  received  doctrines  endeavored  to  ascertain  which  of  the  innumer- 
able readings  was  the  original  text  of  the  Kew  Testament,  and  to  illustrate 
it  by  every  thing  resembling  it  in  antiquity.  He  was  never,  however,  per- 
mitted to  pursue  his  labors  to  their  final  results,  for  aa  his  criticism  was 
even  then  suspected  of  being  friendly  to  Sodnianism,  he  was  deposed  (1780) 
at  Basle,  and  received  with  much  hesitation  by  the  Arminians.  (i) 

f)  Dlctionnalre  bist  et  crit  Rot  109(t.  2  Tote.  t  ud  often.  Amst  1740n.  4  vols.  C  KonveDM  do  la 
i^p.  dfls  lettres.  Amst  1884-1715.— IfaiMatMsi,  Tie  d.  B.  Amst  1780.  12.  L.  Fw«rbachy  Pierre  K 
Ljn.  9  ed.  1841 

q)  {Atihxtr  Bury)  The  Naked  Gospel.  By  a  trao  loii  of  the  Ohnrch  of  EngL  1690. 4.— P.  Jvrt^Ut 
.A  lel  da  Latltndlnaije.  (Roter.  1691)  Utr.  1697. 

h)  K  Luden^  ThomMloft  naeb  a  Bchiokaalen  il  Sehrr.  Brl.  1805^  A,  JSichitadii  Or.  de  Thorn. 
Jen.  188a  ^    a  F.  JFrUaaeks,  de  rsttonaUsma  HaL  188&  4.  dm.  L  p.  78&  16w 

€)  J.O.  Bwh^  BengeVs  Leben  n.  Wiiken.  Btnttg.  (1881.)  1889.  Bengers  liter.  Brief«reeh&  mit' 
geth.  T.  Bwrk^  Stattg.  1886. 

k)  C,  R.  Sdgenlaeh,  J.  J.  Wettst  n.  seine  Gegner.  (Zeitschr.  £  hist  Tli.  1889.  P.  1) 
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§  412.    LaiD  and  Legal  VmM  in  the  German  Chwreh, 

The  deputies  of  the  Protestant  states  at  the  pennanent  Diet  of  Battsboc 
(after  1668)  formed  a  tribunal  (Oorpns  EyaDgelioonnn),  which  poflseaaed  no 
real  power,  but  was  designed  to  secure  the  rights  gnarantied  by  the  Peace.  (<?) 
The  jurisdiction  over  the  individual  national  Churches  renuuned  'wiUi  the 
secular  authorities,  and  was  exercised  by  the  consistories*  and  ministerial  coun- 
cil, with  the  co-operation  of  the  states  of  the'  respectlTe  countries,  and,  in 
some  proyinces  of  the  Reformed  Ohurch,  with  the  aid  of  the  minor  synods. 
Every  ecclesiastical  usurpation  was  therefore  easily  repelled,  the  Chnrdi  was 
sometimes  used  as  a  police  for  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  property  of 
the  Church  was  sometimes  used  for  secular  objects.  The  press  was  the  only 
organ  by  which  ecclesiastical  privileges  and  wants  were  made  known,  and 
even  this  was  placed  under  the  restraints  of  a  censorship.  In  the  literary 
works  of  that  period,  the  fact  that  princes  exercised  so  much  eodeaastical 
power  is  variously  explained.  When  the  internal  inconsistendes  of  the  ei»9- 
copal  system  (p.  441)  had  become  evident,  the  formation  of  a  Territorial  $y§- 
tern  naturally  followed  from  the  right  of  reforming  the  Church  which  had 
been  assumed  by  the  imperial  diet,  from  tlie  advancement  of  political  rights, 
and  from  the  ascendency  of  a  worldly  spirit.  According  to  this  system,  the 
ecclesiastical  was  merely  an  element  of  the  civil  power.  This  l^;al  Tiew  of 
the  subject  was  generally  adopted  about  the  commencement  of  the  eighte^ith 
century,  in  consequence  of  the  liberal  use  which  Thomamts  made  of  it,  and 
the  judicious  limitations  assigned  to  it  by  Boehmer,  Still  the  oonsciousneas 
of  her  own  rights  which  the  Church  possessed,  confirmed  by  the  records  of  a 
thousand  years,  soon  occasioned  a  theological  oppodtion  to  this  view.  Chan- 
cellor lyaff  of  Tubingen  was  the  author  of  the  Collegial  System  (1719),  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Church  is  an  independent  corporation,  whose  power  cas 
be  lawMly  assumed  by  prinises  only  by  treaty  with  it.  Bolii  views  have 
contended  with  each  other  side  by  side,  and  have  alternately  exerted  an 
important  influence  upon  the  administration  of  the  Church,  (h) 

§  418.    Legal  Relations  to  the  Catholic  Church, 

Although  the  modem  state  was  inclined  to  compromise  the  religious  dif- 
ferences among  its  subjects,  both  Churches  tolerated  each  other  only  so  ht 
as  they  could  not  invalidate  a  right  actually  acquired  during  the  recent  ccm- 
flicts.  In  Germany^  this  hostility  was  fostered  especially  by  the  oppressions 
whicli  members  of  the  evangelical  Church  sustained  fh>m  their  Oathofie 
rulers,  and  by  the  enticement  of  some  princes  tx)  the  CathoHc  Church,  (iz) 
Catholic  dynasties  were  established  in  ^eBleetoral  Palatinate  when  the 
Catholic  line  of  the  Palatine  house  of  Neuberg  came  to  the  throne  (1685), 
and  in  Electoral  Saxony  when  Frederic  AuguBttu  became  conTiiioed  of  the 
truth  of  the  Catholic  faith  on  his  becoming  a  candidate  for  the  Polish  orown 

a)  Behawroth  u.  Eerricht  Samml.  aller  Candaaornm  a.  TerhaadL  d.  CWpiu  Brr.  Scgensk 
t751-86w  4  Tolfl.  t    K  W.v,  JSU^w,  Geaoh.  tl  Yedl  d.  CoipQi  Brr.  Seganab.  ITM. 

h)  JfMelbladt^  de  tribna  BystemAtibiui  doetr.  de  Jure  ater.  dlitgendoram.  (ObeiL  Joe.  «oe.  HaL  1T63L) 
a)  SUvve^  BcL  Bcachwerden  xwlsebon  den  Kath.  o.  EyasgeUacbeD.  J4«.  1T99l  S  Tolak    OetUli 
rollflt  Ooipiia  gravamm.  ev.  Begenab.  ITTlaab  5  Tola,  t 
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(1607).  The  oppression  of  the  Protestants  became  legalized  in  the  Palatinate, 
-when  a  clause  in  the  Peace  of  Ryswidk  (1697)  reqaired  that  public  worship 
shonld  henceforth  be  condnoted  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
performed  while  the  French  occnpied  that  territory.  It  was  only  by  the 
reprisals  which  Prussia  made,  that  the  Befopned  Ohnrch  recovered  any  por- 
tion of  its  immonilies.  (h)  In  ScuDony^  all  the  privOeges  of  the  Protestant 
Ohnrbh  were  maintained  by  the  zeal  of  the  people  and  the  states,  so  that  not 
even  a  verse  in  any  of  their  highly  animated  hymns  wonld  they  suffer. to  be 
stricken  ont.  The  reigning  family  in  its  snbseqnent  generations  was  sincerely 
and  pionsly  attached  to  its  Ohnrdi,  bnt  its  precarious  and  foreign  throne  was 
purchased  by  a  rennndation  of  its  important  position  in  Protestant  Germany, 
and  its  saccess  in  drawing  over  some  individuals  was  gained  at  the  expense 
of  the  alienation  of  a  loyal  people.  In  .SrunMoieit-Wolfenblittel,  the  Princess 
Blieaibsth  was  induced  to  forswear  her  vow  at  confirmation  (1707),  that  she 
might  become  the  mother  of  an  imperial  family,  and  her  grand&ther  Anthony 
Ulriehj  whose  counsel  she  had  followed  in  this  matter,  embraced  the  same 
faith  with  a  policy  which  could  then  have  referred  to  no  consequences  except 
in  another  world,  (c)  In  Wurtemburg^  when  Charle$  Alexander  went  over 
to  the  Catholic  Ohurch,  the  courage  of  a  single  officer  was  sufficient  to  give 
a  check,  though  in  a  somewhat  tumultuous  manner,  to  the  progress  of  the 
defection  (1785).  (d)  In  Salzburg^  certain  peaceable  congregations  which  had 
been  inclined  to  the  evangelical  Ohurch,  and  had  been  tolerated  as  industri- 
ous subjects  ever  since  the  sixteenth  century,  fell  under  the  notice  of  the 
Archbidiop  OomAFirmMn^  who  undertook  their  conversion  by  violent  moans 
(1729).  One  hundred  elders  then  assembled,  at  early  dawn  on  Sabbatii 
morning,  in  a  lonely  cave  of  the  Bchwansach,  and  swore  on  the  sacred  host 
and  the  consecrated  salt  that  they  would  be  faithful  to  the  evangelical  flaith 
and  the  triune  God,  and  that  in  every  misfortune  they  would  maintain  a  fr^ 
temal  affection  for  each  other.  An  archiepisoopal  patent  of  emigration  (Oct. 
81st,  1781)  drove  them  under  the  severest  circumstances  from  their  houses 
and  their  estates.  Public  sympathy  was  enlisted  to  console  the  sad  train  of 
these  confessors  for  the  loss  of  their  beautiftd  mountain  homes,  and  twenty 
thousand  of  them  found  a  hospitable  reception  in  Prussia,  {e)  In  Hungary^ 
few  magnates  long  resisted  the  temptations  to  apostasy  presented  to  them,  in 
the  tofm  of  bishops'  sees  and  offices  in  Church  and  State.  The  Protestants 
of  that  country,  although  protected  by  the  laws,  were  robbed  by  those  who 
professed  to  administer  those  laws,  not  only  of  their  churches,  but  even  of 


V)  J,J:  Momt,  Bericbt  t.  d.  olftosnk  A.  IT.  PMds  Byto.  Frk£  1789L  4  P&Usr,  tj2t  Btnt  <L 
tyfllx  BeL  BeeehirerdeiL  GdU.  ITM. 

c)  Codex  Angost  Th.  L  p.  8M&  Acts  hist  eoe.  toL  L  p.  118B&  FMm^  neiiM  Mna.  £  •icba 
Oeech.  yoL  L  P.  9l  F.  FSrttsr,  Fr.  Aug.  IL  Potsd.  1889.— ^«^.  TiMfMr,  G«8ch.  d.  Znrftekk.  d. 
reg.  Hftnsor  y.  Bnansehw.  u.  Baohsen  In  d.  Schooas  d.  lutli.  E.  Blnaled.  184&  To  be  eorreeted  bj : 
W.  {?.  Sotdan^  drelwig  Jabre  des  Proeelyttom.  In  Sfteh&  n.  Br.  Lpt.  184&  W.  Boedk^  A.  Ulrlcb  n. 
EUt.  y.  Br.  Wolfenb.  184S. 

d^  J.9.  McHTy  Lobens^eeob.  8  ed.  Frkt  il  Lpi.  1777.  yoL  L  p.  184«. 

0)  BcMOwm^  de  lel  ey.  In  proy.  Saltob.  orta  et  fkdfli  Lpa  1782.  4  IL  Zoa.  y.  5Nk&fMr,  I« 
1782.  J,  MoMT,  actenm.  Ber.  y.  d.  Bcbweren  YerC  d.  Byy.  In  8.  ErL  178S.  li  8t  Odtlnff,  Bmigra- 
tionigeseb.  Frk£  vl  L.  (1788.)  1787.  S  yoI&  4— JT.  iViiiM,  Oescb.  d.  Answ.  d.  ey.  8.  Lpa.  1887.  Zelt- 
■chr.  C  blat  Tb.  1888.  yoL  IL  P.  8. 
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their  children.  Opoe  more  at  the  Diet  of  Oedenbnrg  (1681)  their  religious 
freedom  was  solemnly  acknowledged,  but  with  a  reseryation  in  fiivor  of  the  right 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  soiL  In  order  to  break  down  the  national  aristocn- 
cy,  whose  exorbitant  privileges  were  principally  maintained  by  the  Protestant 
nobility,  a  mnrderons  tribunal  was  instituted  at  Eperies  (1687),  and  the 
Jesuits,  by  their  crafty  policy  for  oonversion,  destroyed  the  sool  together 
with  the  body.  By  the  ezdusion  of  its  complaints  from  th^  general  diet,  the 
evangelical  Ohurch  was  completely  abandoned  (1715),  and  reduced  to  less 
than  one  half  its  former  size  by  a  process  of  bloodless  martyrdoms.  In  the 
other  patrimonial  countries  of  Austria  the  evangelical  mode  of  wonhip  was 
utterly  annihilated.  The  few  who  renudned  secretly  faithful  to  ih&i  rdi- 
gion,  and  endeavored  to  transmit  it  to  those  who  should  come  after  them,  as 
soon  as  they  were  detected,  were  banished  to  Transylvania,  the  only  asyhm 
now  left  for  evangelical  Ohristians  and  exiles.  (/)  In  Poland^  the  Dis- 
dents,  gradually  abandoned  by  the  aristocracy,  gradually  lost  also  their  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  rights.  In  1717,  a  law  was  enacted  which  forbade  them  to 
build  any  new  churches,  and  another  passed  in  1783  excluded  them  from  the 
general  diet  and  from  all  dvil  offices.  The  superior  clergy,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Jesuits,  now  went  so  far  as  to  think  of  their  complete  eztennioa- 
tion.  The  power  of  the  Jesuits  was  exhibited  in  the  terrible  vengeanoe  thej 
inflicted  (1724)  upon  the  Protestant  city  of  Thom^  when  the  genenJ  hatred 
broke  out  in  a  popular  insurrection  against  the  Jesuit  college  in  that  place. 
Despairing  of  all  other  relief,  the  Dissidents  threw  themselves  under  "Rosm 
protection  (1767),  from  which  they  obtained  a  restoration  of  their  rights. 
They  were,  however,  so  persecuted  on  account  of  this  proceeding,  that  they 
never  found  peace  until  they  obtained  it  under  the  favor  of  a  foreign  Tulsi^ 
the  dissolution  of  the  Polish  kingdom  (after  1772).  (g)  As  soon  as  Mi 
XIV,  began- to  reign  independently  in  France  (1661),  the  work  of  restoiiDg 
unity  of  frdth  was  commenced.  Tlie  Haguenots  were  deprived  of  masy 
churches  and  schools  under  the  pretence  of  reviving  the  privileges  granted 
by  the  edict  of  Nantes.  In  a  fit  of  repentance  for  his  excesses,  the  ting 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  atone  for  them  by  purifying  his  kbgdom 
from  all  heretics.  Many  conversions  among  the  nobility  to  obtain  the  &vor 
of  the  court,  and  among  the  people  for  trifling  sums  of  money,  seemed  to 
promise  an  easy  accomplishment  of  this  undertaking.  Children  were  tai^ 
from  their  parents,  ^  booted  missions  "  of  dragoons  were  sent  in  every  direc- 
tion (after  1681),  and  the  whole  ndghty  power,  of  the  monardby  was  enlisted 
in  the  work  of  conversion.  In  spite  of  the  terrible  penalties  denounced 
against  all  emigration,  the  evangelical  classes,  wherever  it  was  possible,  ^ 
to  other  lands.  A  home  was  offered  to  the  ftigitives  in  every  part  of  Pro- 
testant Europe,  but  especially  in  Holland  and  Brandenburg.    France  lost 

/)  |867.  ActshtoteccYolXVILp.22a.4T«aBt    iToWL  nst  B.  Geach,  toL  IV.  p.  »7. n »* 
IX,  IsB.  Oesch.  d.  Frot  in  Ung.  (Aichiir.  £  EG.  rol.  L  St  2.)  Die  BchlaebtlMttk  r.  £p«r<«^  ((^ 
Hwrnayr,  Taachenb.  C  vaterL  Gesch.  Lp&  1887.)    [A  Hist  of  the  Frot  Ghoreh  in  Hiis»  to  1S9^ 
^  ith  nference  also  to  TTBnsylyania,  with  Praline  by  D^Aablgn^  tzansL  by  J.  Onlft  ▼*•  P^'^'- 
Lond.  1864.  a]  ^^ 

g)  \  800.  iJohUmOey)  Das  betrabte  Thorn.  Brl  172&    JAUmdkal,  8  Actus  T.  Thon.  Tngo^ 
Eunigsb.  1725.     WaU^  nst  B.  Gesch.  vol  IV.  p.  1.  YII,  Sss. 
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more  than  lialf  a  million  of  its  most  indnstrions  and  trusty  citizens.  The 
edict  of  Nantes  had  long  been  disregarded,  but  it  was  at  last  formally  re- 
voked in  the  year  1685.  In  the  Ceteime9  alone,  a  mountain  tribe  which  had 
descended  from  the  Waldenses,  and  had  been  ezdted  to  enthusiasm  by  a  series 
of  abnses,  took  np  arms  against  their  king.  A  yomig  artisan  at  the  head  of 
his  Camisards  exposed  his  naked  bosom  to  the  swords  of  the  marshals  of 
France.  Prophetic  visions  produced  by  an  epidemic  disease  of  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  boldest  military  exploits,  were  witnessed  in  the  same  persons. 
But  as  many  of  these  prophets  and  heroes  as  escaped  the  slaughter  of  the 
battle-field  and  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  were  allowed  only  the  privilege, 
which  many  of  them  scorned,  of  freely  going  into  exile  (1704).  The  former 
were  known  in  England  under  the  appellation  of  the  Little  Prophets,  pro- 
claimed the  approach  of  the  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  subversion  of  the 
pope  and  of  the  Turks,  and  created  much  astonishment  among  the  people,  untO 
with  honest  confidence  they  tested  their  pretensions  by  an  attempt  to  raise 
the  dead.  Two  millions  of  the  Reformed  still  remained  in  France,  bereft  of 
all  civil  rights,  and  with  no  congregations  except  in  the  wilderness.  ,The  ter- 
rible laws  of  1724  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  upon  a  whole  population, 
but  examples  were  made  of  individuals,  and  many  pious  preachers  were 
hung.  But  Protestantism  heroically  re-collected  its  energies,  and  again  held 
its  first  national  synod  in  1744.  (A)  In  Switzerland^  a  civil  war  was  the  con- 
sequence of  the  protection  which  Zurich  extended  to  a  few  converts  in 
Schweitz.  The  evangelical  party  was  beaten  near  Yilmergen  (1656),  but 
without  producing  any  permanent  change  in  the  strength  of  either  party. 
Once  again  the  old  grudge  broke  forth  on  account  of  the  oppression  of  the 
Reformed  inhabitants  of  Toggenburg  by  the  Abbot  of  St  Gall,  and  an  un- 
seasonable religious  war  grew  out  of  an  insignificant  brawl  respecting  a 
church.  A  second  bloody  battle  at  Yilmergen  (1712)  was  decisive  against 
the  Catholics,  religious  liberty  was  proclaimed  in  Toggenburg,  and  the  super- 
fluous wealth  of  the  abbot  was  shared  between  Zuricdi  and  Berne.  («) 

§  414.    Attempts  at  Union. 

JT.  W.  Herina^  (p.  46&)  nnionsTenaobo  &  d.  Be£  v.  Q.  E.  O.  (Deatscbe  YiertoUahncfar.  Stattg. 
ISML  N.  8l8&)    a  O,  Nwdeeker^  d.  HaaptTen.  s.  Padfla  d.  ev.  K.  In  DeatuhL  1846. 

Some  attempts  at  union  were  now  made  which  proceeded  sometimes  from 
the  action  of  individuals  and  sometimes  rather  from  drcumstances.  The 
ultimate  object  of  these,  generally,  was  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the 
Protestant  and  the  Oatholic  Ohurches,  but  the  only  result  was  to  show  how 

A)  f  8C<L  SovUer^  H.  da  CtlTinlflme,  tt  nabsnoei  aon  progrte,  sa  dteadenee  et  aa  fln  tn  France. 
Par.  1686u  ^—RvihUrM,  ^clairdaaemento  bist  ear  Im  canaaa  de  la  rSyocat  de  I'^t  de  N.  Par. 
1782. 2  Yobi  AneUlof^  H.  de  rdtabUsaement  de  Francis  refbgite  dana  lea  6tata  de  Brandenb.  Ber. 
1690.~2>tf  la  Baw/Mi  H.  dea  r6v.  dea  OAyennea.  Par.  1709.  Brueyt,  H.  da  ftnaticlame  oa  dea  C6t. 
Par.  171&  9  yola.  1%.  J.  a  Id  JTc^nan,  Geacb.  d.  Anfrnbrs  in  d.  Bey.  NSrdl.  1887.  Gomp.  Walfihf 
BibL  yol.  IL  pc  IO60&— (7A.  Ooquerel,  H.  dea  ^gliaea  da  d^rt  depnls  la  fin  dn  rdgne  de  Lonla  XIY. 
«Qaqa'k  U  r6y.  Par.  1841.  S  yola.  [Ch,  WeUa,  G,  ds  FMm  (p.  426>  Edinbl  Beylew,  April, 
1854.  In  Eelectlo  Mag.  Kxi%,  1854  p.  484fla.  Memoirs  of  tbe  Wara  of  the  Ceyennea,  proftaiedlf  hf 
OavaUier  blmaeli;  and  tr^naL  into  £ngL  Dublin.  16Mw] 

0  IMUnger^  Hely.  KQoscb.  yoL  IT.  J.  v,  MuOler's  Sehw.  Qcach.  fartge&  y.  Vumemifk,  ZQr. 
1845.  yoL  X.  p.  4828& 
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profound  was  the  golf  between  these  bodies.  A  more  immediate  and  practi- 
oable  object  was  to  nnite  by  more  intimate  bonds  of  aasodation  the  Lnthenin 
and  the  Reformed  Ohnrches.  The  feelings  of  the  Romish  party  were  poinci- 
pally  enlisted  in  the  reooveiy  of  those  who  had  departed  from  them,  and 
who  on  their  profeaeed  retnm  to  their  Mother  Ohnrch  were  often  obliged  to 
anathematize  the  objects  of  their  former  veneration,  (a)  while  those  of  the 
Protestants  were  directed  to  the  attainment  of  national  nnity.  Spinola^ 
Bishop  of  Tina,  with  a  commission  from  both  the  emperor  and  the  pope, 
visited  (aher  1675)  many  of  the  Protestant  oonrts  of  Germany  that  he  might 
lay  before  them  certain  ambignons  proposals  of  accommodation.  (V)  The 
only  oonntry  in  which  any  hope  of  sncoees  seemed  to  present  itself  was  Han- 
over, where  the  reigning  family  was  anzions  to  live  on  terms  of  doaer  inti- 
maoy  with  the  emperor.  LetfrniU  also,  that  he  might  give  peace  to  the 
world  and  advance  the  canse  of  sdence,  availed  himself  of  some  plana  which 
had  been  handed  down  by  tradition  from  Oaliztos,  and  entered  into  some 
negotiations  with  Bossnet.  The  latter  was  willing  to  concede  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy,  the  cup  in  the  sacrament,  and  the  mass  in  the  common  Ian- 
goage  of  the  people,  while  the  former  thonght  the  Catholic  form  of  govern- 
ment mi^t  be  received  as  a  human  institution,  and  by  the  play  of  his  tancj 
wrought  himself  into  a  belief  of  the  Oatholic  dogmas,  (e)  He  however  was 
anxious  that  the  question  of  the  reception  of  the  decrees  of  the  Synod  of 
Trent  should  remain  open  until  the  decision  of  a  general  council,  in  which 
Protestants  might  have  a  seat,  and  their  votes  might  be  given  respecting  it 
As  Bossuet  was  of  course  obliged  to  adh^e  to  these  decrees,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  succession  to  the  British  throne  was  opened  to  the  house  of  Han- 
over, all  hopes  oif  success  in  such  negotiations  were  necessarily  frustrated,  (d) 
John  Fdbriciu^  who  had  taken  upon  his  conscience  the  responaibility  for  the 
aotion  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  in  going  over  to  the  Oatholic  («)  Ohnrch, 
was  so  overwhelmed  by  the  contempt  of  the  Protestant  world,  fhat  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  professorship  in  the  University  of  Helmstadt  (1T09}.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  he  was  abundantiy  compensated  for  this  latter 
step.  For  nearly  half  a  century,  John  Duraem  (d.  1680),  an  Anglican  cler- 
gyman and  an  apostie  of  Protestant  union,  travelled  about  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  great  object.  But  each  of  the  three  great  Protestant 
Churches  contended  not  only  for  a  faith  in  the  Ohrist  revealed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  was  the  only  basis  of  union  insisted  upon  by  him,  but  for  aD 
those  peculiarities  which  separated  it  fr^m  the  others.  An  agreement  for 
mutual  ecclesiastical  recognition  (tolerantia  ecclesastica)  was  formed  on  the 
principles  of  Oalixtns  at  the  religious  conference  at  Cassel  (1601),  and  re- 
ft) JfoAnllM,  z.  €«mIl  d.  ungar.  FtacbfbmraL  Gnlftv.  1628.  Zeitach.  1  hbt  Th.  1S4S.  H.  L 
h)  That  which  was  made  pnbllo :  0(m6iirdla  ehristiAiUL  Vlen.  1681. 

c)  OeavreB  potfhumcs  de  tL  Boflsaet  Amst  1768b  4. 1  yoL— Systema  theol  LdbnitsIL  Par.  1S19. 
mtt  Uebn  t.  B&9»  n.  F«<m,  Mainz.  1880.  8  ed.  1885.  oompi  G,  S,  8chvl»€^  tu  d.  Entd.  dasa  L. 
KathoUk  geweeen.  G5tt  1827.  Peria,  fl.  L.  UrdiL  OL  Bekennta.  Bri.  ISMw  [MaetU,  Ltt»  otU 
IxSOSsfl.]  ^ 

d)  O.  G.  SehaUdt,  perioola  eoDJaogmdamm  Eoo.  a  Leibn.  Austa  o.  BtmlUbna  noatrae  aetatb  moK- 
mlnibna  oomparata.  Orim.  1844 

6)  Erartorte  Frage  Hn.  Fabridl,  daaa  zwIaobenMer  Angsb.  Oont  n.  rdDitiehkath.  BoL  keln  eon 
derl  Untcncbled  eel.  1706. 
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suited  in  the  transfer  of  the  University  of  Bintelen  to  the  ^efonned  Ohurcb. 
The  members  of  that  Ohnrch  were  always  inclined  to  recognize  others  as 
brethren,  bat  the  Lutheran  divines  would  rather  hold  communion  with  the 
papists,  and  regarded  the  hope  that  even  Calvinists  might  be  saved  as  a  temp^ 
tation  of  the  devil.  (/)  Frequently  also,  though  not  without  remonstrance, 
individuals  of  the  Beformed  Ohurdi  participated  in  the  sacred  Supper  in  the 
Lutheran  churches.  Qf)  After  the  Peace  of  Byswick,  the  urgent  importance 
of  jAratemal  connections  between  the  Protestant  nations  as  a  security  against 
the  dangerous  exaltation  of  the  Oatholic  powers,  became  stiU  more  apparent, 
and  upon  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Prussia  was  especially  devolved  the 
task  of  a^joating  the  dissensions  which  prevailed  prindpally  among  the  Lu- 
therans, by  a  union  of  the  two  Protestant  Churches.  But  as  long  as  the 
energies  of  Lutheranism  continued  unabated,  every  attempt  at  reconciliation 
only  seemed  to  widen  the  breach  between  them.  (A)  The  appointment  of  a 
few  bishops  constituted  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  at  the  coronation  of  the 
first  king  of  Prussia  (ITOO),  but  this  suggested  the  idea  of  a  union  by  the 
introduction  of  the  form  of  government  whidi  prevailed  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  (i)  Temples  of  peace  and  union  churches  were  however  consecrated 
in  vain ;  but  although  Leibnitz  broke  off  the  negotiations,  it  was  in  the  full 
confidence  that  the  object  would  one  day  be  brought  of  itself  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

§  415.     TTis  English  JRevolution.     Cant,  from  §  864. 

B.  ITj/ds  of  Clarendon^  H.  of  the  Sebellion  In  EngL  1649-96.  Oz£  1667. 8  yo1&  t  Burtutf  H.  of 
bis  own  times,  1660-1718.  Lond.  1724.  8  Tola.  4.  and  often.  [Secret  II.  of  Charles  IL  Lond  1722.  9 
voK  ClarM  Lllb  of  James  IL  Lond.  1816.  2  toIs.]  Oh.  F.  Wxtrm,  d.  EngL  K  1689-1702.  Hmb. 
1834.  F,  a  DaMmann^  Oescb.  d.  engl.  Ser.  Lpe.  184&  6  ed.  185&  [H.  of  the  EngL  Ber^  from  the 
German  of  Dahlmann  bj  E.  Uoyd^  Lond.  1844.]  T,  R  Macavlay^  HUt  of  EngL  ftorn  the  accession 
of  James  11.  Lond.  184S-5&  4  toIs.  [J.  McItUoth^  H.  of  the  Bev.  in  EngL  Lond.  1884  A.  A.  K  Tre- 
vor^ life  and  Times  of  William  IIL  of  EngL  Lond.  ]885-6k  2  toIsl  8.  P.  CMmMot^  Letten  of 
William  IIL,  Loois  XIY.  and  their  Ministers,  Ae,  Lond.  1847.  &  J,  Vtmofht  Gout  and  Times  of 
William  IIL  in  Letters  to  the  Dnke  of  Bhrewsbury.  ed.  by  G.  P.  B.  JamM^  Lond.  1841.  8  toIs.  8. 
A.  Currel^  R  of  the  Coanter*BeT.  for  the  Be-estab.  of  Popery  nnder  Charies  IL  and  James  IL,  and 
a  J.  jFVwb,  U.  of  James  IL  (In  Bogae:B  Ear.  Lib.)  Lond.  1846.  8.] 

On  the  death  of  Cromwell,  the  English  people,  weary  of  the  tyranny  of 
a  theocratic  republic,  recalled  the  Stuarts  to  the  throne  (1660).  Charles  II,y 
though  he  wavered  between  infidelity  and  Oatholicism,  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  father,  and  the  mijesty  of  the  kingdom  trembled  under  the  inju- 
ries inflicted  by  a  dissolute  despotism.  The  Episcopal  Established  Church 
was  restored,  and  the  Puritans  had  to  bear  the  blame  for  the  blood  shed  dur* 
log  the  revolution.  Bishops  were  forced  even  upon  the  Scottish  Church, 
and  if  any  royal  fkvor  was  shown  to  the  dissenters,  it  was  only  firom  a  regard 

/)  VioLucky  Qelst  d.  lath.  Th.  Witt  p.  116. 169. 21L 

g)  Ibid,  p.  1228S.  and  Deatsche  Zeltsch.  I  chr.  Wiss.  18S8L  K  68l 

h)  Erinnemngen  aa  d.  Kvat  t.  Brandenb.  n.  K6nlge  t.  Prenssen  btnai  ihres  Yerbaltens  In  Ange- 
J^g.  d.  BeL  0.  K.  Hamb.  1888.  JC  Hdwing^  CL  F.  W.  des  grossen  Knrt  reL  Ansichtea  n.  klrehl 
Politik.  Lemgo.  1847. 

€)  BelatlOQ  des  mesnres,  qui  flirent  prises  dans  les  sanies  1711-18  poor  Introdolrs  la  lltargls 
AngL  dans  le  B.  de  Prasse  ot  dans  TEleet  de  HannoTre.  Extralt  d^ar  manasa  d.  Dr.  Sbaip,  Load. 
1 767. 4  JSMbe,  Mag.  1796s.  toL  IY.  p.  168sflL  Y.  p.  219sil  Darlegang  der  Im  Tor.  Jahrh.  wegen  Ela^ 
fabr.  d.  angL  KYerC  In  Pr.  gepflognen  ITnterhandL  Lpz.  1842. 
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to  tht)  Catholics.  The  Test  Act  was  therefore  passed  in  Parliament  (1673) 
by  which  every  one  was  prohibited  from  holding  any  pnblio  office  nnleas  he 
had  acknowledged  the  king^s  ecclesiafltical  snpremacy,  and  had  reoeiTod  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  Sapper  in  an  Episcopal  church.  LeighUm  (d.  16S4X 
who  had  always  kept  the  gospel  free  from  any  connection  with  politacs^  re- 
signed the  arohbishoprio  of  Glasgow  as  soon  as  the  violent  measures  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  had  out  off  all  hope  of  its  reconciliation  with  the  Presbj 
terians.  (a)  Milton,  having  published  a  treatise  in  which  he  endeaTored  to 
justify  the  sentence  of  death  which  had  been  passed  upon  the  king,  gave  in 
his  darkness  and  solitude  a  bright  picture  of  his  severe  puritanio  Ghxistian- 
ityin  his  poem  of  Paradise  Lost.  (5)  James  II,  (after  1685)  publicly  pro- 
fessed his  adherence  to  the  Catholic  Church,  received  a  Boman  nuncio  at  his 
court,  proclaimed  free  toleration 'of  all  religions,  imprisoned  those  biah<^ 
who  protested  against  it,  called  around  him  a  retinue  of  Catholic  offioers,  and 
formed  the  design  of  governing  a  disaffected  people  without  the  aid  of  Par- 
liament. That  people,  however,  soon  forsook  him.  His  son-in-law  WUUam 
IIL  of  Orange,  the  great  champion  of  the  Bepublio  and  of  P^testantism^ 
became  king  by  an  agreement  in  which  the  constitution  of  the  empire  and 
of  the  Church  was  distinctly  settled  (1689).  England  retained  the  Episoopa] 
form  of  government  for  its  established  Church,  Ireland  was  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  most  of  the  dissenters  obtained 
the  privilege  of  public  worship.  Sodnians  and  Catholics,  however,  were 
excepted,  and  were  never  t>laced  on  a  level  with  other  dissenters  until  17T!). 
The  Test  Act  also  remained  in  full  force.  In  Scotland,  where  the  inolina- 
tions  of  the  people  were  in  favor  of  it,  a  Presbyterian  form  of  gOTemment 
was  maintained.  The  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority  is  vested  in  a  Gren^^ 
Assembly,  composed  of  commissioners  from  the  fifteen  provincial  Presby- 
teries, assembled  annually  at  Edinburgh. 

§  416.    Freethinlers  or  Deists, 

J,  Ldand^  View  of  the  Principal  Delstical  Writers.  1754.  2  volfl.  TYiniut  Fieydenkcs^LexieaBi. 
L.  n.  Brnb.  1759.  Zugabe,  1760.  V.  TTiorachmid,  Yen.  e.  toIIsL  engL  Frcjd.  BIbL  HaL  ireSasi  4 
vols.  G.  Less,  nenste  Geseb.  d.  Ungl.  {Wale\  nst  BeL  Geech.  toI.  II  p.  Ss.  Ill,  8750a.>  SMe^aer. 
Geseh.  d.  18.  Jahrfa.  yoL  L  p.  SSSas.  O.  V.  Lechier^  Gescb.  d.  engL  BeSamiu.  Stattg.  1341.  lybaet. 
Die  Freidenker  in  Engl.  Lp&  1854.  12.  ffagmbaOi,  KGesch.  des  1&  u.  19.  Jbh.  Y<»rlea.  la  toI  L 
Lps.l84&] 

It  was  in  England  iiia.t  we  discover  the  first  efforts  of  the  mind  to  break 
away  from  all  traditionary  theology.  The  struggle  between  the  two  Churches 
there  was  severe,  and  the  established  clergy  did  not  hedtate  to  defend  thdr 
Catholic  position  directly  in  the  face  of  their  Protestant  faith.  But  the  civil 
freedom  there  enjoyed  gave  to  every  one  fall  opportunity,  not  indeed  with- 

a)  Bob.  Ldghton  e.  apost.  Mann  in  Bt&rm  Zeit.  BrL  1885.  [Jermmtt  Ufb  and  Reznalia  of  I. 
Lond.  J.  Pearson,  Life  prefixed  to  Worlo.  Lend.  1846.  Works  with  a  Memoir,  by  Aitman,  Sdinlk 
1840.  8to.] 

V)  Defensio  pro  popnlo  AngHeana  Lond.  1651.  Paradise  Lost  1667.  De  Doetr.  chr.  L  IL  ed.  C. 
72:  Sumner,  Lp&  1827.— IT.  Hayley,  Life  of  Milton.  Lond.  1796.  4.  O.  Wd>0r,  in  Bannwr^  hist 
Tasebenb.  1852.  [Tod^s  Life  of  Milton.  Lond.  &  J,  Jvimey,  Life  and  Ttmea  of  J.  Ifiltoa.  New 
Tork.  1888. 12.] 
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ont  some  danger,  (a)  to  express  opinions  adverse  to  the  established  ikitb.  A 
series  of  authors  with  no  official  connection  with  the  ecclesiastical  estabL'sh- 
ment,  bat  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  itself,  defended  by  argnments  from 
common  sense,  and  in  some  instances  with  considerable  learning,  the  position 
that  the  natural  consciousness  of  the  divine  existence  and  man's  own  con- 
science was  all  that  was  necessary  for  a  perfect  religion.  Ohristianity  was 
therefore  regarded  by  some  of  these  writers  as  of  no  value  except  as  it  con- 
tained the  germ  of  this  natural  religion ;  by  others  it  was  resisted  as  priest- 
craft; and  by  all  its  historical  importance  and  origin  was  denied.  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury  (d.  1648),  a  statesman  of  considerable  seriousness  and 
enthusiasm  with  respect  to  religion,  was  the  first  to  develope  this  idea  of  a 
natural  religion,  which  he  of  coarse  pointed  out  as  an  element  in  pagan- 
ism, (b)  ffobbea  (d.  1679),  one  of  those  vigorous  thinkers  who  deny  their 
intellects  and  sell  them  to  arbitrary  power,  endeavored  to  prove  that  Ohris- 
tianity was  an  oriental  phantom,  which  had  been  raised  by  the  influence  of 
Grecian  philosophy  to  be  an  instrument  of  absolute  monarchy,  (c)  The  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury  (1718),  advocating  a  religion  of  mere  morality,  mingled  in 
his  writings  an  apparent  reverence  for  Ohristianity  with  the  most  delicate 
irony,  (d)  Toland  (d.  1722)  made  an  assault  upoA  the  Jewish  character  of 
Christianity  and  the  genuinenes8>  of  its  original  records,  and  endeavored  to 
establish  a  pantheistic  religion  of  a  purely  earthly  nature,  (e)  The  peculiar 
way  in  which  Mandwille  (d.  1788)  represented  the  passions  and  vices  of  men 
as  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  made  his  work  a  satire  upon  the 
morality  and  the  perfect  standard  advocated  by  the  Church.  (/)  Collins 
(d.  1729)  attacked  the  views  of  miracles,  and  the  whole  system  of  sensuous 
metaphysics  in  vogue  among  the  divines  of  that  period,  (g)  Woohton  resolved 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  into  a  series  of  allegories,  and  died  in  defence  of  his 
opinions  in  prison  (1788).  Qi)  Tindal  (d.  1783)  contended  that  the  Scriptures 
were  nothing  but  original  docutnents  of  natural  religion,  that  Christianity 
was  as  old  as  creation,  and  that  the  Church  was  an  institution  of  the 


a)  Blanco  WhUt^lMW  of  anti-religioiis  libeL  DabL  1S84 

h)  De  Teritate  pront  dffittngoltar  a  Revel  (Par.  1624.  4)  Lond.  1688.  4.  and  often.  De  Rel.  Gen- 
tillum.  1645.  ed.  J,  F<w«,  Amat  1700.  [transl.  Into  EngL  Lond.  1700.  8.  Life  of  Lord  H.  of  a  writ- 
ten by  bimaelf.  Lond.  1824  8.] 

c)  LeTlatban.  Lond.  1661.  C  (in  Lai  de  materia,  forma  et  potestate  cirltatiB  ecc.  et  ciyiL)  Amat 
1670.  4  and  often.  Hist  eca  carmine  ele&  ooncinnata.  Aug.  Trinobant  168S.  [Eng.  Works,  ed.  hy 
Wm.  MoUmoorih^  Land.  1S8IM8L  9  to1&  a  Latin  works,  ed.  b/  iZ.  SUtetboume^  Lond.  1689.  a]— 
TJwma*  Uobl,  Vita  Carolopi  1681.  IS. 

d)  Cboracteristicfl  of  Men,  Manners,  and  Tlmea  Lond.  178a  8  yol&  la  [OootA,  Lilb  of  Sbaftes- 
bury.  Lond.  1686.  S  toIs.  a] 

€)  Cbristlanity  not  mysterions.  Lond.  1696w  Adeisidaemon  a  T.  LIyIiis  a  snperst  vindicatns. 
Ilag.  Com.  1709.  Nazarenoa,  Jewish,  Gentile,  snd  Mahometan  Christianity.  Lond.  17ia  Pantbeia- 
tlcon.  Coemopu  172a  [TWaiMfs  MiscelL  Works,  with  Account  of  Lift  and  Writings  by  Dm  Mai- 
neavm^  Lond.  1747.  S  vola  a>- JfbsAdim,  Yindidae  antiq.  chr.  dIsoipL  adv.  ToL  ed.  a  Hmbb  172a  4 
[Tbeol.  and  Pbiloli'g.  Works  of  Toland.  178a  a] 

f)  Fable  of  the  Bees.  Lond.  170a  2  vola.  la  with  oomm.  Lond.  1714  [Free  Thoughts  on  Bel. 
the  Church,  &e.  Lond.  1729.  la] 

g)  A  discourse  of  Freethinktng.  Lond.  17ia  The  scheme  of  literal  prophecy  considered.  Lond. 
172a  2  Tolsi  [Hist  and  Crit  Essay  on  the  89  Artt  &c.  Lond.  1724  a  Grounds  and  reasons  of  the 
Chr.  BeL  Lond.  1724  8.]— rAoreeftm^  Lebensgesch.  a  Drsd.  17B4 

K)  Disc  on  the  Mlradea  Lond.  1727.  with  6  oontinnationa  till  1729.  OwU,  Life  of  W.  Lond 
178a    Xemirer,  Nachr.  y.  W.  Schicks.  Lps.  1740. 
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state,  (i)  .  Morgan  (d.  1748),  who  nnder  the  inflnence  of  motiTes  partaking 
rery  little  of  a  gpiritnal  character,  had  wandered  through  every  variety  of 
the  most  heterogeAeons  parties  in  the  Ohiiroh,  attempted  finally  to  tear  off 
the  maak  from  erery  thing  historical  in  Ghristianity,  and  show  that  it  was  a& 
invention  of  priests,  (ib)  ChuHb  (1747)  maintained  that  Ghristiaiiity  was 
originally  intended  to  be  a  revelation  of  the  moral  latr  of  nature,  the  viola- 
tion of  which  was  to  be  atoned  for  by  repentance  or  pnnished  at  tlie  fimal 
judgment,  bnt  that  it  had  been  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  by  the 
apostles.  (Q  Lord  BolingbroTce  (d.  1761),  a  man  possessed  of  the  moat  enu- 
nent  social  qnalities,  pointed  ont  to  those  who  made  a  gain  of  religion,  that 
the  same  worldly  policy  which  then  directed  the  events  of  history  bad  done 
the  same  in  all  past  ages,  (m)  The  partial  views  which  this  anthor  took  from 
his  peculiar  position,  were  expressed  in  a  ridieulons  representation  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  English  kings,  written  in  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  peculiar 
views  and  manner  of  the  Jewish  chronicles,  (n)  Henry  DodweU,  without 
attempting  any  ccHnpromise  with  sdenoe,  endeavored  to  prove  that  by  its 
very  nature,  religious  faith  excluded  the  exercise  of  all  thought,  (p)  The  nu- 
merous treatises  written  by  the  clergy  in  opposition  to  the  Deists,  called  also 
BationaHsts,  exhibited  a  much  higher  degree  of  learning,  (p)  but  as  literary 
productions,  they  were  no  match  for  the  better  class  of  the  works  €i  ihdr 
opponents.  Concessions  were  made  in  them  which  rendered  oth^s  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  suggested  doubts  in  circles  to  which  professed  oppo- 
nents could  gain  no  access.  Many  apostasies  fh)m  the  Ohnrob  under  the 
guise  of  indifference  took  place  among  the  higher  ranks.  The  noblest  repre- 
sentative of  this  class  was  David  Sume  (d.  1776),  a  pleasant  philosopher,  who 
in  the  uncertainty  at  which  he  had  arrived  respecting  all  human  affiEdre,  con- 
cluded it  best  to  be  independent  in  aQ  things,  (q)  Even  after  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  Deism  had  passed,  the  absurd  scheme  of  an  associa^on 
of  deists  and  atheists,  or  the  mockery  of  a  hell-fire  dub,  was  commenced  in 
London  (about  1780).  (r)  The  great  body  of  the  people  held  firmly  to  the 
ancient  Ghristianity,  in  behalf  of  which  a  new  enthusiasm  was  awakened 
among  the  sects.  In  Germany^  some  isolated  persons  still  went  ibrth  in  pur 
suit  of  adventures  against  the  Ohurch.    Matthias  Ehutun,  an  itinerant  can- 


<)  Bights  of  the  Chnreh  against  Bomlsh  and  all  other  prleeta;.  Lond.  ITOT.  and  often.  OtaMtaaSxj 
as  old  as  the  Creation.  Lond.  ITBOi  4.  and  often.  [Mem.  of  the  Life^  Writings,  and  ContxvTenies  ol 
TlndaL  Lond.  178&  8.  and  often.] 

k)  The  moral  philooopher.  Lond.  1787.  S  Tola.    Beaonection  of  Jeenfli  Lond.  1748. 

I)  The  tme  Ooepel  of  J.  Chr.  asserted.  Lond.  1788.  and  oVben. 

m)  Letteivon  the  Btady  and  Use  of  Hist  Lond.  1788.  2  vols.  Srok  Phfloaophloal  worta^  I^oihL 
1764  0  vols.  4  [Works  with  Life.  Phllad.  1841.  4  vols.  ^—Warburton^s  (Bpi)  View  of  the  Pblloa. 
of  B.  Lond.  1708.  &] 

«)  Aot»  hist  ecc  ToL  IZ.  p.  898.  XL  p.  2598S. 

o)  Chrlstlanltj  not  founded  on  Argnment  Lond.  (1749L  174&)  1748. 

p)  Especially  Nath.  Lardner,  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History.  Lond.  (1727.)  1781MS5.  S  Tok 
[Woxks  with  Life  by  Kippis,  Lond.  1888. 10  vols,  a] 

q)  Inqnliy  oonoeraing  the  Hnman  Undentanding.  Lond.  1748.  Blalogaes  oooeenilng  Bat  BeB- 
glon.  Lond.  1778.  liiib  of  Darld  Hume,  by  himself.  Lond.  1777.  [Phflos.  Worka.  Edlnh.  18S&  4  -vols. 
&  EaBay&  Edinb.  2  yola.  a]— IToMh,  nst  Bel.  Gesch.  toL  VIIL  pw  2068B.  Jaoobi^  D.  H.  1737 
(Werke,  toI.  II.)    ZtehietehSf  de  Hnmlo  soeptloo.  Hal.  1885. 

r)  Acta  hist  ecc.  nostrl  temp.  toL  XII.  p.  848ea. 
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didate  for  the  ministry  from  Holstein,  asserted  (1764)  that  a  congregation 
of  persons  calling  themselves  Cimmentiariam  (consclentiarii)  were  ezten- 
mvely  spread  in  Tarions  parts,  who  maintained  that  the  Ohristian  Koran  was 
qnite  as  inconsistent  with  itself  and  as  unworthy  of  confidence,  as  the  Turk- 
ish Koran,  and  that  we  should,  like  Enoch  and  Noah,  withont  the  f&hle  of 
Christ,  depend  entirely  upon  onr  reason.  This  they  contended  was  the  oon- 
science  which  mother  nature  has  implanted  in  the  breast  of  every  man,  and 
which,  as  it  is  fonnd  not  merely  in  one  bat  in  many  and  all  intelligent  per- 
sona, teaches  us  to  injure  no  one,  and  to  leave  all  to  the  possession  of  what 
belongs  to  them.  Hence  they  taught  that  if  any  one  despised  this  Bible,  he 
must  necessarily  despise  himself.  They  denied  the  existence  of  a  God  and  a 
devil,  a  heaven  and  a  hell,  except  such  as  is  created  by  conscience,  and  they 
regarded  married  women  and  prostitates  as  equally  respectable,  and  all  priests 
and  magistrates  as  useless.  These  sentiments  were  boldly  and  plainly  pro- 
mulgated by  popular  tracts  extensively  distributed  among  the  people.  («) 
The  bitter  railings  which  Dippel  (d.  1784),  under  the  name  of  the  Ohristian 
Demooritus,  published  against  what  he  called  the  Protestant  papacy  and  its 
vicarious  atonement,  were  the  ofl&pring  of  a  Pietism  which  he  carried  to 
such  a  degree  of  refinement  that  every  thing  historical  and  external  in  Ghris- 
tianity  vanished  from  his  system.  (Q  Excited  by  his  writings,  and  following 
the  path  marked  out  by  Enutzen,  Edehnann  (d.  1767)  belie^v^  that  he  was 
called  to  be  a  second  Luther,  and  looked  upon  the  Scriptures  as  a  collection 
of  fragments,  which  were  awkwardly  put  together  after  passiag  through  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  credulous  lips.  In  rude  but  vigorous  language  he  denied 
the  daims  of  every  religion  founded  upon  revelation,  that  he  might  like  a  genu- 
ine freethinker,  emancipated  from  the  shackles  of  Ohristianity,  prepare  the 
way  for  a  religion  corresponding  with  reason  and  experience.  Such  a  reli- 
gion he  contended  would  make  a  Ohrist  of  every  man,  whom  he  regarded  as 
an  individual  though  imperfect  organ  of  the  universal  Spirit  and  the  divine 
Logos.  His  writings  were  burnt  by  order  of  the  emperor  (1750),  but  he  was 
protected  by  Frederic  U.  (ti) 


•)  J,  Mu$a«u%t  Ablelaong  d.  Yerleiunbdaxig,  ob  wEre  in  Jena  e,  neao  Beote  d.  Oew.  entstenden. 
Jea.  (1874)  1676w  4.  In  the  Append,  to  Enntzen's  "  ChArteqven."  BerL  Monatschr.  Apr.  n.  Aug.  1801. 
H.  Bottei,  in  the  Stod.  v.  Krlt  18M.  P.  4. 

0  CollectloDB  of  his  writings:  BrSffii.  Weg  z.  Frieden  mu  Gott  n.  alien  Creatoren  dnroh  Ohr. 
Demoa  (1700.)  Berlebb  1747. 8  yoIbl  4  WalcK,  S.  Str.  yoL  IL  p.  718fla.  H.  J.  W.  (Hoffmann)  Leben 
XL  Metn.  Dip.  Darmat  1782.     W.  KloM,  J.  Dlppi  (Zeitseh.  £  hiat  Th.  1851.  H.  &) 

«)  Unaohald.  Wahrhelton.  17898a.  15  8t  Moses  mlt  anl^eckten  Angea.  Freyb.  (Berleb.)  1740. 
8  Anbliokeu  Die  Gotflidhk.  d.  Yemonft.  174L  Bendecbr.  dan  Ycnng.  a.  Freygeiats  yor  t,  araien 
Bonder  lelgend.  VwjtL  1749.'-8elbstUogr.  (1758.)  cd.  bj  JTIoee,  BrL  1848.--^  B.  Ita^t,  hist 
Nacbr.  y.  Ed.  Hamb.  176&    Wi  JeMer^  Erin,  an  Ed.  In  Beang  a.  Bttwaau  daoaUi.  1889. 
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§  417.     TJie  Quakers, 

Catecb.  et  fldel  Ccm£  Roter.  1678.  Lpa.  ITOOl  Bob.  Barelayt  TheoL  rere  ohr.  ApoL  Amst.  Ii576.  2.  nd 
oft.  PtfRfif  Bammsiy  of  the  hist,  doetr.  and  dladpL  of  Frlendflw  1692.  ed.  6. 1707.  m.  Anm.  t.  JSeebckm^ 
Pyrm.  (1792.)  179&  Bales  of  disdpl  of  the  Bocl  ofFrlendfl.  Lond.  1788.  ed.  &  ISAL—O.  Croetii  H. 
Qiukeriana.  Amst  (1696.)  1704  Albertit  Kaehr.  y.  d.  ReL  d.  Q.  Hann.  ITSa  Oauffhan,  H.  cT  the 
people  called  Qaaken.  DabL  1769.  i  toI&  J".  Clark9or^  Fortraltore  of  Qnakeriameb  Loud.  1806.  S- 
vola.  Ei  Tuke^  [Prlodples  of  Religion  as  held  bj  Christiana  commonly  called  Qnakers,  fu  Gcxm.  & 
Engl  Lond.  and  Lpz.  1828.  8.]  Jl  J.  Oumey^  Obss.  on  the  socletj  of  Friends.  Lond.  1S24.  ed.  7 
1864.  [W.  S«ieM,  H.  of  the  Qaakers.  Lond.  and  New  York.  1840. 2  rols.  a  W.  B.  Wagwtaf^  EL  & 
the  Boa  of  Friends  New  York.  1886.  &] 

George  Fox  (d.  1691),  a  shoemaker  from  the  county  of  Leicester,  who 
felt  called  by  inward  visions  to  become  a  reformer  of  the  ungodliness  which 
prevailed  around  him,  founded  (after  1649)  in  the  stormy  times  of  tlie  revo- 
lution the  society  of  Friends^  commonly  called  Quakers,  (a)  The  essentia 
principle  of  their  faith  was  that  every  thing  of  a  religious  character  in  man 
is  the  result  of  an  immediate  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  who  would 
come  to  all  who  quietly  waited  for  him.  They  therefore  look  upon  all  exter- 
nal rites  as  useless.  This  internal  revelation  proceeding  from  Christ  ever 
since  the  fall,  and  given  to  impart  everlasting  life  to  man,  they  regard  as 
of  equal  authority  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They  look  upon  the  sacraments 
as  merely  symbols  of  an  internal  state  of  mind,  and  therefore  not  necessary 
to  be  received  in  an  external  form ;  they  reject  the  office  of  the  regular 
clergy,  together  with  all  systems  of  theology,  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
human  inventions,  and  they  wish  to  have  no  church  but  that  of  the  Spirit 
On  religious  grounds  they  decidedly  refrtse  to  render  any  military  service,  to 
swear,  to  pay  tithes,  and  to  conform  to  the  fiishions  of  the  world.  In  coase- 
quence  of  the  violent  disturbances  of  public  worship  which  Fox  allowed  him- 
self and  his  followers  to  make,  and  their  refusal  to  perform  the  duties  ordI> 
narily  required  of  citizens,  many  of  the  Quakers  were  thrown  into  prisons 
and  lunatic  asylums,  until  William  Fenn  (d.  1718),  a  man  worthy  of  the 
crown  as  well  as  of  the  cross,  determined  to  establish  a  home  for  his  oom- 
panions  in  the  ffdth,  as  well  as  for  religious  freedom  generally.  He  purchased 
the  lands  situated  on  the  Delaware,  and  formed,  xmder  the  sovereignty  of 
the  English  crown,  and  by  means  of  colonies  nearly  half  of  whose  dtizens 
were  Quakers,  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  for  a  long  time  the  cradle  of  lib- 
erty for  the  African  and  for  the  world,  (h)  The  same  privileges  as  were 
enjoyed  by  the  Dissenters  generally  in  England  were  acquired  (1686)  by  the 
Friends,  and  their  conscientious  scruples  were  treated  with  the  utmost  indul- 
gence. Only  a  few  congregations  still  exist  in  Holland,  in  England  they  are 
decreasing,  in  Northern  Germany  they  have  become  extinct,  and  but  a  an- 


a)  Colleet  of  Chr.  Epistles  written  by  O.  JVxo,  Lond.  1698. 2  yoIs.  C  Jonrnsl  of  the  Ufe,  Trareb, 
and  Snfirerings  of  G.  Fox.  Lond.  1691.  and  often,  pphilad.  1886.  &  Cknnplete  Works  of  O.  F.  PhSad. 
188L  8  Tola.  8.    K  Take,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  G.  F.  Lond.  12.] 

I)  Works.  Lond.  1726i  2  vols,  t  (WiA,  Teller)  Lebensbeschr.  W.  P.  BrL  1779.  CTarteon,  If^ 
molrs  of  the  private  and  pnbL  life  of  W.  P.  1818.  2  vols.  Menxdrs  ot  the  Hist  Societj  of  PiainByl> 
Tsnla.  Fhilad.  1840.  toL  1Y,  1.  [JL  K  Draper,  life  of  W.  P.  Lond.  1826.  24]  Oonwpoiidniee  » 
J.  Logan  with  W.  P.  collected  by  Ea^MMh  P&nn,  Phikd.  1621.  [J.  JT.  Janneif,  Life  of  W.  P.  and 
Bel.  from  Cor.  and  Antobiogr.  2  ed.  PhOad.  1862.  &  WeeauT  Life  of  W.  P.  PhOad.  H,  W.  U 
Dixon,  Hist  Biogr.  of  W.  P.  from  new  sonices.  new  ed.  Phllad.  1851. 12  ] 
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£^6  congregation  has  become  established  in  Pyrmont  (1791).  (e)  Qovem- 
ment  among  them  is  administered  on  democratic  principles,  by  a  series  of 
assemblies  gradnally  ascending  to  the  highest,  in  each  of  which  difiSonlties 
between  members  are  settled  by  arbitration.  Those  who,  in  the  contest  for 
American  freedom,  in  an  admirable  enthusiasm  temporarily  hd4  aside  their 
peculiar  principles  and  took  np  arms  for  their  conntry,  and  those  .who  par- 
tially renonnced  the  mde  exterior  required  by  the  society,  while  moderately 
enjoying  their  weU-eamed  wealth,  although  tolerated  by  the  society  as  fight- 
ing, free,  lukewarm,  or  wet  Friends,  are  never  elected  as  deputies  to  their 
superior  assemblies.  The  enthusiasm  of  an  entire  reliance  upon  temporary 
inspirations  is  somewhat  moderated  by  an  education  inculcating  stillness  as 
one  of  its  primary  principles ;  but  the  secret  inclination  which  has  always 
characterized  this  system  to  break  loose  from  all  historical  Christianity,  has 
been  developed  during  the  nineteenth  century  in  many  American  congrega- 
tions by  Blias  Hicks,  This  has,  however,  given  occasion  for  an  expression 
of  a  more  decided  adherence  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  on  the  part  of  tlie 
other,  and  the  most  numerous  portion  of  the  members,  (d)  In  the  com- 
munion of  this  people,  Elizabeth  Fry  found  the  strength  and  courage  which 
enabled  her  to  penetrate  the  thousand  prisons  to  which  she  conveyed  the 
contrition  and  consolation  of  the  gospel,  (e) 

§  418.     r/k?  United  Brethren,    Zinzendorf.    1700-1760. 

Zinamidor/:  Qegeuw.  Oostalt  defl  Ercuzreiehs  Jesn  Id  sr.  Unscbuld.  LpB.  (1745.)  4  Tltpl  iavrov 
o.  natarelle  Beflezlonea.  (1748.)  4.  Jeremlas  e.  Predlger  d.  Oerecbtigk.  new  ed.  BrL  1880.  Spangen- 
berfft  Leben  d.  0.  r.  Z.  (Barbj.)  1772ss.  8  toI&  L.  av.  SchravUribach^  d.  Gr.  t.  Z.  u.  d.  BrOder- 
gam.  ar.  Zelt  (1788.)  ed.  by  F,  W.  KWnng,  Gnad.  1851.  J.  W,  Verb^ek^  d.  G.  v.  Z.  Lobeh  u.  Cbar. 
Qnad.  1845.— FamAa^m  9on  Stfe^  Leben  d.  O.  ▼.  Z.  (Biogr.  Denkm.  toL  Y.)  BrL  1830.— Bu- 
dlngiscbe  SammL  einlger  In  d.  KHtot  olnachlag.  Scbrr.  BQd.  1742a8.  8  toIsl  Spangenbwg :  Naehr. 
v.  d.  gt^nw.  YerC d.  ev.  Br.  U.  {Walch^  nst  Bel.  Gcscb.  yoL  III)  5.  nmg.  A.  Gnadau.  1S28.  Idea 
fldai  ftatr.  a  knrtzer  Bgr.  d.  cbr.  Lebro.  Barb.  1779.  Lebenalanf  v.  ihm  selbst^  {lUnJks''§  Arcb.  t.  nst 
KG.  ToL  XL  8t  8l)  Statuten  d.  er.  Br.  IJ.  Gnad.  1819.— 2>.  Cfratu,  alte  u.  neve  Bruderblst  Barb. 
1778.  {ffegner)  Forta.  B.  1791-1804  Gnad.  1816.  8  toIs.  Gr. «.  Lynar^  Naobr.  t.  Urspr.  n.  gegenwr. 
YerC  d.  B.  U.  1778.  2  ed.  HaL  1781.  CK  C,  F.  SchuUe,  r.  EntsL  n.  Elnr.  d.  or.  Bradergem.  Goth. 
1888.  L.  Schaaf^  d.  er.  BrOdergem.  Lpa^  1885.  F.  LUUa^  Bllcke  in  d.  Yergangenh.  o.  Gegentr.  dcr 
Br&derk.  Lpai  184d.  [J.  G.  Spandenberg^  Ezpoa.  of  the  Cbr.  Doct  as  tangbt  in  the  Frot  Church 
of  the  U.  B.  with  PreC  bj  La  Trobe^  Lond.  1796.  8.  J>.  Cranta^  XL  of  the  U.  K  Lond.  1780.  8.  K. 
JTagmbach^  EGescb.  dea  13.  n.  19.  Jahrh.  8  ed.  Th.  L  Yorlei.  1&  Lpa.  1849. 8  Tb.  12.] 

Lonis,  Connt  of  Zinzendorf^  even  when  a  boy  at  the  orphan  hoase,  was 
filled  with  the  idea  which  Spener  had  inculcated,  of  reformiDg  the  Church 
and  establishing  it  among  the  heathen  by  planting  it  in  their  midst  as  a 
griun  of  mnstard-seed.  His  aspirations  received  a  permanent  direction  under 
the  influence  of  the  Moravian  brethren,  who  had  formed  a  settlement  on  his 
estates  at  Berthelsdorf,  to  which  other  newly-awakened  persons  were  added, 
nntH  he  succeeded  in  laying  (1722)  the  foundation  of  the  congregation  of 
Uermhut^  on  the  Hutbefg.  Under  his  influence  the  hostile  spirits  .among  his 
people  were  conciliated,  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  which  he  proposed  to 

e)  J.  E.  SehmidL,  Qaftkergemelnde  in  Pyrm.  Bmacbw.  1900. 
O)  Ev.  K.  Z.  188a  p.  SOSaa.  1829.  p.  788aB.  1840.  p.  141a8L 

€)  Leben  n.  DenkwOrdigk.  dor  Fran  Elifl.  Fry.  Hamb.  8  ed.  18B0.  8  T0I&    \J,  Tlmpton^  Memoin 
of  E.  F17.  Land.  1846.  New  York.  1847. 8  Tola.] 
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them  was  aocepted  (1727),  and  in  a  short  time  their  missioimries  -wandered 
forth  among  the  heathen.  The  religion  which  he  tanght  was  founded  upon 
the  Bible,  bat  inculcated  very  free  opinions  respecting  it,  and  consisted  prin- 
cipally in  exercises  of  the  most  confiding  lo7e  to  the  Savionr.  This  lore 
exalted  it  above  all  distinctions  iir  ecclesiasticcd  creeds,  bnt  produced  do 
anxiety  to  abolish  them.  Hence  the  congregation  gradnally  became  organ- 
ized into  three  different  tropes,  called  the  Moravian,  the  Lntheran,  and  the 
Reformed.  Their  ordinary  devotions  were  principally  taken  up  with  refer- 
ences to  the  corporeal  part  of  the  expiatory  sufferings  of  Jesus,  and  their 
natural  relations  of  coijngal  life  were  strangely  connected  with  those  of  s 
religions  character.  With  a  mind  remarkably  inclined  to  extrovaganoe,  and 
with  inexhaustible  powers  for  communicating  with  others  on  religions  sub- 
jects by  oral  discourses,  and  singing  directiy  from  the  heart,  (a)  in  the  half 
Frendi  court  dialect  of  his  time,  and  yet  with  a  singular  facility  for  snggest- 
ing  the  most  exalted  themes  by  the  use  of  the  most  common  oomparisonss 
Zinzendorf  was  fond  of  playing  with  allusions  to  the  wounds  of  the  Lamb, 
and  with  the  boldest  images  of  sexual  love.  The  ofienoe  which  this  gave  to 
the  theologians  of  his  day,  was  hardly  capable  of  augmentatioii  by  the  tssi' 
tastic  notions  which  he  advanced  respecting  the  persons  of  the  sacred  Trinitr, 
and  various  suspicious  circumstances  which  became  known  in  his  commti- 
nity.  (h)  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  count  broke  throngh  the 
prejudices  of  his  order  so  as  to  reach  the  clerical  office,  but  he  was  finally 
recognized  at  Tubingen,  as  a  candidate,  and  ordained  to  the  episcopal  office 
by  a  Moravian  bishop  at  Berlin.  But  having  attained  this  official  portion, 
his  rank  and  education  were  of  important  service  to  him  in  his  spiritoal  du- 
ties. After  a  ten  years'  banishment  from  Baxony,  he  succeeded,  as  a  Chris- 
tian statesman,  in  inducing  the  ecclesiastical  council  of  Electoral  Saxony  to 
recognize  the  connection  of  his  congregations  with  the  churches  profesEiDg 
the  Augsburg  Confession  (1748),  and  in  obtaining  from  Parliament  a  regular 
enactment  which  recognized  them  as  constituent  members  of  the  Spiscopal 
Church  (1749).  Although  the  humblest  of  the  humble,  he  denuinded  implicit 
submission  to  his  official  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  (c)  and  infused  into  his 
works  so  much  of  the  principle  of  life,  that  it  could  very  soon  exist  withoct 
him.  After  a  brief  season  of  enjoyment,  he  generally  withdrew  from  those 
who  were  in  various  ways  excited  and  inspired,  (d)  Bnt  although  the  Breth- 
ren established  settiements  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  Zinzendorf  was  still  pre- 
pared with  the  most  restiess  and  extreme  activity  to  labor  to  win  persons  of 
every  dass  in  society  to  the  love  of  his  Lord.  Each  congregation  is  divided 
into  choirs  according  to  age,  sex,  and  matrimonial  connection.  Within  the 
general  bond  of  the  congregation  is  embraced  at  once  all  <nvil,  and  many 

a)  GeistL  Gedlchte  d.  Gr.  Z.  geflammelt  o.  g«8iebtet  t.  A,  Ehapp^  Stnttfi  lS4Sw  Btad.  a.  KriL 

l)  (After  FreBenlns,  174788.  and  Bengel,  1761.)  Das  entdeokte  G«beiiimfas  d.  Boeh.  d.  H«rmh. 
SecUi  Frk£  1749.  J.  SUnttra,  Wtrnang  tot  d.  F«n«tIoSsiD.  flrom  the  Datob.  BrL  IVSSL  IStkutn^i 
Pastoral  Letter  against  FanaUdsm  has  been  tnmsl.  into  EogL  with  a  Nanr.  of  the  Blae  aad  Prop.  <4 
the  Morayiana  by  Bimiut,  Lond.  1758.  &  JTotMm,  Eoa  H.  Cent  ZTIIL  { It  nt  I  Ba^ettUtth, 
KGeacb.  dee  la  a.  19.  Jbh.  Erster  Th.  YorleeL  IS.  A 19. 

c)  Acta  hist  ecc  vol.  VL  p.  6C9s8.       rf)  IHd,  toL  IV.  p.  24188. 
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pro&flBional  and  external  relations,  bnt  some  who  are  called  Friends  maj 
also  reside  be^nd  the  limits  of  the  settlement  (cV  buunropg).  As  the  congre- 
gation consists  only  of  those  who  are  called  the  Awakened,  it  follows  that 
those  who  may  become  lukewarm  &11  nnder  the  discipline  of  the  Ohnroh. 
This  consists  in  admonition,  ezdnsion  from  the  Lord^s  Supper,  from  chnrch 
fellowship,  and  finally  from  the  congregation.  The  officers  are  deacons, 
elders,  and  bishops,  though  these  last  possess  no  ezclnsly^  prerogatives. 
Every  settlement  is  nnder  the  government  of  a  conference  composed  of  its 
officers,  and  the  whole  Unity  is  governed  by  a  conference  of  the  elders,  the 
seat  of  which  is  established  at  Berthelsdorf,  and  calls  from  every  four  to  ten 
years  a  general  synod,  at  which  its  own  vacancies  are  filled  and  all  important 
measures  are  decided  upon.  Every  thing  beyond  the  reach  of  hmnan  calcu- 
lation is  intmsted  to  a  decision  by  the  lot^  as  they  believe  that  Jesus  has  snch 
a  direct  connection  with  their  affairs,  that  in  such  a  proceeding  he  directs  the 
result,  (e)  The  system  of  government  among  the  United  Brethren  is  the 
same  with  that  of  the  Pietists,  although  the  mild  and  cheerM  disposition  of 
Zinzendorf  could  not  accede  to  the  requirement  of  penitential  convulsions, 
and  he  therefore  was  not  on  intimate  terms  with  the  Orphan  House.  The 
objectionable  expressions  which  Zinzendorf  had  used  in  the  early  part  of  his 
course,  were  finally  recalled  by  himself,  and  still  more  decidedly  by  his  judi- 
cious and  learned  successor,  Spangenburg  (d.  1792).  (/)  The  piety  of  the 
Hermhutters  soon  degenerated  into  a  peculiar  mannerism,  and  it  became  per- 
vaded by  a  commercial  worldly  spirit  (jj)  Yet  many  a  quiet  or  broken 
heart  found  a  home  among  them,  and  the  genuine  Christ  of  earlier  days 
found  there  a  sanctuary  in  times  of  infidelity  and  unbelief. 

§419.     The  MethodisU.     Wesley.    1703-91.     WhiUjield.    l7l4r-70. 

TIm  woriu  of  J.  W«Bl6f  .  Bristol  ITTlsB.  82  ▼.  R,  Souihsy^  Lift  of  J.  W.  A  the  liM  and  progreai 
of  Methodism,  ed.  a  Lond.  184&  2  volsw  &  JZ  ITrnM-i,  Life  of  J.  W.  Lond.  18241  2  yola.  E.  Watson^ 
Obs&  on  Soathey's  Life  of  W.  Lond.  ed.  4. 1883.— Life  of  G.  Whttefleld.  Edlnb.  1S26.  edited  after  the 
Engl  by  Tholuek  In  Germ.  Lpz.  1881.  [J.  OmUt^  Memoirs  of  G.  W.  Hartford.  188Su  a  R,  PhUip, 
Life  A  Times  of  G.  W.  Lond.  18$7. 12.  Now  Toric  188a  12l]^.^  9.  Bitrdbhard,  Tollst  Geech.  d. 
Meth.  in  EngL  NOrnb.  1795. 2  to1&  J.  Growths,  Portnltnre  of  Metb.  Lond.  1810.  J.  W,  JSaum,  der 
Metb.  Zar.  18da  T.  Jaekmm^  [Hist  of  the  Commencement,  Prog,  de  Present  State  of  Meth.  Lond. 
188a  Aaae  Taylor^  Wesley  ds  Meth.  Lond.  185L  a  J.  WhiUhsad,  Lives  of  J.  Jb  C.  Wesley.  Lond. 
170a  2  Tols.  a  Moored  LItss  of  J.  ds  a  W.  d(  Aooonnt  of  Great  Berivals.  Lond.  1824. 2  vols,  a  J. 
Ifampt&n,  Mem.  of  Wesley  ds  H.  of  Methodism.  Lond.  1791. 8  vols,  a  Doe.  dt  Hist  Invest  of  Meth. 
in  its  Connectional  Prin.  At  PoL  2  ed.  Lond.  135a  Mlnntes  of  Conferences  in  Engl,  from  1744  to 
18S4  Lond.  1824. 6  vols,  a    &  Wamwi^  Chronicles  ds  Digest'  of  Laws,  dse.  of  Moth.  Lond.  1827.  2 

▼OISL  11] 

A  revival  of  great  importance  with  respect  to  England  and  North  Amer- 
ica had  its  origin  in  an  association  of  pious  students  whom  John  Wesley  col- 
lected around  lum  at  Oxford  (1729),  and  who  were  called  Methodists,  on 
account  of  their  precise  and  strictly  holy  lives.  During  his  long  life  the  only 
thought  that  seemed  to  fin  the  mind  of  Wesley  was  that  of  the  salvation  of 
souls.    In  connection  with  him  was  Whitefleldy  under  whose  preaching  the 


4)  Yet  eomp;  AMg.  E.  Z.  1882.  K.  lia    SekrmiUnback,  p.  86& 

/)  X:  /*.  Leddtrhim^  d.  Leben  A.  G.  Spang.  Heidlb.  184a 

g)  Die  Hermh.  in  Leben  o.  Wirkea,  y.  eb  ebem.  MitgUede.  Welm.  188a 
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hearts  of  mtiltitndes  were  ahaken,  and  who  felt  that  he  needed  more  tongues 
and  bodies  and  sonls  in  the  service  of  the  Lord  than  was  bestowed  on  met 
for  ordinary  purposes.  As  he  travelled  from  land  to  land,  wherever  the  Eng- 
lish language  was  understood,  this  seraphic  preacher  flung  his  words  likd 
firebrands  among  all  classes  in  every  extreme  of  society.  The  Methodists  did 
not  at  first  desire  a  separation  from  the  Episcopal  Church ;  but  when  they 
were  persecuted  in  various  ways  in  that  church,  they  began  to  form  a  socaetj 
embraciug  many  congregations,  subject  to  a  rigid  system  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline, and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  superintendents  and  synods.  At  an  early 
period  they  held  some  communication  with  the  Pietists  and  Hermhntters,  bm 
they  soon  withdrew  from  the  latter,  as  their  religious  life  did  not  oonunence 
with  a  gentle  development  of  the  feelings,  but  with  a  violent  assault  upon  the 
selfishness  of  human  nature,  and  a  psinM  process  of  regeneration.  They 
therefore  required  that  their  converts  should  be  able  to  tell  of  a  distinct  time 
in  which  they  found  divine  grace,  and  they  preferred  to  hear  that  that  period 
was  one  of  even  violent  corporeal  excitement.  On  this  account  their  do- 
quence,  which  glowed  with  pictures  of  hell,  had  the  greatest  suooess  among 
those  who  had  hitherto  lived  lives  of  irreligion,  or  at  least  were  then  inpapa- 
ble  of  feeling  any  higher  appeal  As  Wesley  was  Arminian,  and  Whitefidd 
Galvimstic  on  the  subject  of  divine  grace,  they  finaDy  separated  from  each 
other  (1740),  but  the  Wesleyans  were  the  most  numerous.  Their  principal 
danger  was  perceived  and  guarded  against  by  Wesley,  and  consifited  in  as 
indifference  to  the  moral  law  while  the  mind  was  taken  np  with  the  blessed- 
ness of  a  lively  faith.  It  became  most  developed  in  the  case  of  Fl^eker^  a 
man  who  may  be  truly  called  a  mirror  of  a  ministerial  life,  wholly  lost  in 
Grod.  (a)  The  special  providential  mission  of  this  people  was  to  act  as  leaven 
in  the  midst  of  the  Episcopal  Ohurch,  then  sunk  in  the  deepest  formality,  and 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  poor  and  neglected  classes  among  the  people.  Henoe. 
although  their  number  at  the  present  time  in  both  hemispheres  probably 
amounts  to  a  million,  their  influence,  principally  by  means  of  uneducated  itin* 
erant  preachers,  is  probably  still  more  extensive.  The  sacred  struggle  for 
liberty  which  was  so  long  sustained  by  Wilberforce,  originated  to  a  great  ex- 
tent among  the  Methodists,  (b) 

§  420.     TJie  Church  of  the  Kew  JeruwUm.    Swedenborg,    1688-1772. 

Stoederiborg  :  Arcana  ooelestla.  (L^d.)  1749ss.  7  y.  4  ed.  TaJeL,  Tab.  ISSSasw  6  v.  Vara  ehr.  rel 
oompL  unir.  TheoL  noyae  Eoo.  Ainst  1771. 2  y.  4L  A  series  of  writings  by  ^  respecting  8w.  ccoima- 
nioated  by  Imm.  TafA  dt  Ladw.  nqfadbar,  especially:  GdttL  Oflfenbb.  from  the  Lat  Tub.  ISSte.  S 
yolflb  Die  ChristosreL  In  ihrer  Aechth.  Tab.  ISSls.  4  yols.  Eateebismns  il  d.  Lehro  d.  N.  K.  TuK 
18S0.  (After  the  Catechism  of  the  General  Conference.  Lond.  182S.)  T^fO,  yergL  Darst  n.  Benrtb. 
(L  Lehrgegena  der  Koth.  il  Prot  ZagUech.  Darst  d.  UntwscheldangsL  Sw.  TQU  ISSSIi  7I{^  &  Q> 
B.  Gegner.  Tab.  1841. 9  Y0]x—M9hUr,  Tab.  Qaartalsebr.  1880.  P.  4.  reylsed  In  his  SymboUk.  OUer 
matters  in :  SUktdUiiy  kirchL  Geogr.  yoL  L  p.  24688.  Latest  liter,  accoanta  In  Rheitnoald,  Bep*.  IS?^ 
yoL  IX  p.  21688.  A.  E.  2L  Lit  BL 1886.  H.  05aa.  ffauff,  d.  Lehre  d.  neoen  K.  (Stadlen  d.  ey.  Gelstl 
WQrt  1842.  yoL  XIY.)    a  F.  jrana^  E.  Sw.  d.  nord.  Seher.  6chw.  HaU.  2  ed.  1850.    [Many  Works 


0)  Lebcn  Fletschois,  m.  Yorr.  y.  Tholack.  BrL  1888w    {/.  .BMison,  Life  of  F.  Lond.  12.— Chccfa 
to  AnUnom.  by  J.  Fletcher.  New  York.    Works  of  J.  F.  New  York.  4  t.  a] 

1)  Life  of  W.  Wilb.  by  his  sons.  Lond.  1S33. 4  y.    [Philad.  reylsed  by  C  Morris.  1841.  2  t.  12.] 
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of  Bw.  hx\%  been  tniidated  bj  different  penons  A  pnbL  by  0,  Otapp  cf  Boston.  18i8-6L  j:  G. 
IRfiUfuon,  Biogr.  of  K  6w.  Boston.  1349. 12.  A.  €liuoU^  PnoUcftl  nat  of  tlie  Boctt  otR  B.  Best 
1889. 12.    X  ira^en^ioA>  EGeech.  (p.  49&)  Th.  L  Yorlee.  8t] 

Emannel  von  Sicedehborg^  who  was  an  assessor  in  the  Miners'  College  at 
Stockholm,  had  heen  highly  educated  in  many  branches  of  science,  and  had 
contributed  much  to  increase  a  knowledge  of  mechanics  and  mining  opera- 
tions in  general  As  he  was  continually  pursuing  his  researches  £u>tl)er  and 
farther  into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  during  his  internal  religious  conflicts, 
he  attached  himself  to  every  kindred  spirit  of  whom  he  could  learn  any  thing, 
from  the  time  of  Birgitte  to  that  of  Jacob  Boehme,  and  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  was  himself  honored  by  an  intercourse  with  the  spirits  of  another 
world,  who  manifested  themsdyes  to  him  inwardly,  but  with  the  necessary 
semblance  of  an  external  form,  (a)  Sometimes  in  quaint,  but  sometimes  also 
in  very  ingenious  language,  in  the  style  of  a  Northern  Dante  he  described  his 
visions,  in  which  were  pictures  of  every  terrestrial  state,  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances of  rare  sagacity  he  made  it  appear  as  if  he  really  had  such  an  inter- 
course with  spirits,  (h)  It  was  not,  however,  untU  he  received  a  revelation 
directly  from  the  Lord  that  he  felt  called  upon  to  attempt  the  deliverance  of 
Christianity  from  the  corruption  into  which  it  had  fallen  from  the  time  of  the 
Council  of  NicflBa^  and  to  establish  the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem  as  the 
third  Testament  of  God  to  man,  and  the  spiritual  second  advent  of  Christ 
A  few  congregations  of  this  new  church,  principally  formed  on  the  basis  ol 
his  writings,  which  were  regarded  as  sacred  books,  were  collected  together 
in  England  and  in  North  America  (after  1788),  and  wpre  represented  in  an 
nual  General  Conferences  (after  1815).  In  Sweden  his  views  have  obtained 
extensive  prevalence  among  the  educated  classes,  and  in  Wurtemberg  they 
hav^  been  promulgated  by  Oetinger^  (e)  and  revived  by  the  enthusaastio  co 
operation  of  the  pious  librarian,  Tt^fel.  The  doctrines  of  Swedenborg  are  a 
fantastic  species  of  rationalism,  which,  in  place  of  the  expiatory  sacrifice  of 
Christ  and  the  Trinity,  substitutes  a  three-fold  revelation  of  the  one  God,  who 
was  obliged  to  become  man,  that  he  might  give  a  human  character  to  the  doc- 
trines of  faith,  and  drive  back  the  powers  of  hell.  There  is  an  organ  in  every 
man  for  communication  with  the  spiritual  world,  which  can  be  emancipated. 
The  secret  and  spiritual  sense  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  are  of  no  use  except 
to  illustrate  the  truths  derived  Arom  the  literal  sense,  and  to  elevate  them  to 
the  view  of  reason,  (d)  The  friends  of  this  system,  therefore,  might  on  the 
one  hand  be  fond  of  every  mysterious  phenomenon  in  nature  and  in  the 
spiritual  world,  and  on  the  other,  receive  Christianity  as  a  religion  of  reason,  (e) 
It  was  possible  also  for  them  to  regard  their  views  as  the  gradual  and  con- 
tinued development  of  Protestantism,  and  while  they  merely  contended  for 


a)  (Kmnt)  Trilame  cines  Qeisteraeben,  erllntert  darch  Tr&ame  der  MetapbjBlk.  KSnigsb.  176d. 
irisaer,  in  a.  Arohtr.  toI.  III.  St  1.  YoL  VIIL  St  2.  J.  Oom$^  Bw.  &  YldoneQ  v.  Yerh.  z.  K  Btnssb. 
182T. 

h)  SeminL  d.  Urkanden  betr.  Leben  n.  Cbarakter  8w.  m.  Anm.  t.  Tafel.  T&b.  1889. 

e)  OetinffsTf  8w.  n.  andrer  Ird.  n.  himmL  PhiL  Frkll  n.  Lb  1T6S. 

d)  T»M  <1.  OetUichk.  d.  EL  8.  o.  d.  tlofere  Scbrlftslnn.  Tab.  1888. 

e)  La  reL  da  bon-sens,  expoB6  pr61im.  k  la  doctr.  de  1*  nonr.  J6r.  Par.  1889.  Otfffftr,  noar.  qoet- 
tlons  phlL  Bern.  1385. 
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the  laying  aside  of  creeds,  they  preadied  that  theirs  was  the  Jobamiio  thoreib 

of  the  ftitnre.  (/) 

§  421.    Minor  Fanatical  Parties. 

F.  W.  Krug^  krlt  Gesob.  d.  prot  reL  BchwinnereL  Beotlr.  il  widerkirchL  Never  im  Grosah.  V«Tf 
ElberC  1861.  M.  GCbel^  Geteh.  des  chr.  Lebem  in  d.  fbelii.  wertph.  K  1858.  toL  IL  F.  W.  Bar- 
UtoUL,  d.  Srw«ckton  Im  prot  DaatachL  AiMgrny.  d.  17.  a.  eoto  HiUto  d.  1&  Jfah.  bee  4.  froanMB. 
Onfenhdfe.  (BAumen  hist  Tuehenby  185S  A  6&) 

1.  John  Ldbadioy  a  oanon  of  Amiens,  dissatisfied  with  the  Jesuits  and 
their  opponents,  sought  in  the  Reformed  Ohiiroh  a  people  of  Gtod,  who  iror- 
shipped  Christ  in  sincerity  (1650).  He  agreed  with  that  Ohmx^  in  its  doc- 
trinal views,  and  he  was  anzions  to  revive  the  extenial  orgtaization  whidi 
prevailed  in  the  apostolio  age.  The  germ  of  his  churofa  was  oompoaed  of 
certain  regenerate  persons,  whom  he  formed  into  a  ddyotioiud  £Kiuly,  sod 
which  followed  the  deposed  pastor  of  Middlebnrg  as  qn  independoDt  congre- 
gation. The  Mary  of  this  commnnity  was  the  eminently  gifted  Sehwrmam^  (a) 
bnt  he  himself  was  every  where  rejected,  nntil  sn  asylimi  was  granted  him  h 
Altona  (1674).  Deprived  of  its  leader  the  congregation  soon  dwindled  awaj 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  became  the  foremnners  of  the  Pietists  in  a  seetariu 
form,  (b)  2.  A  gloomy  flame  was  occasionally  kindled  in  difSwent  plaeesbj 
the  writings  of  Boehme.  Quirinui  Kuhlnuam  of  Brealan,  a  poet,  whose  C& 
was  itself  a  continual  poem,  wandered  over  the  earth  ftiH  of  ^owin^  love  £v 
the  Bedeemer,  and  m'ged  on  by  a  vagae  impulse  that  he  was  to  r6y<^tioBiA 
the  world,  nntil  he  was  bnmed  at  the  stake  in  Moscow  (1689.)  (e)  OiekUi 
(d.  1710)  of  Ratisbon  broke  np  all  his  eivil  and  social  conneotloii8|  that  be 
might,  like  an  oriental  saint,  abstract  Mmself  from  natore,  and  loee  himsetf 
entirely  in  the  Deity.  The  resolts  of  his  efforts  among  a  dasa  of  penooe 
aiming  to  be  a  priesthood  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek,  to  expiate  the  am 
of  other  men,  and  on  angelic  brotherhood  striving  to  live  free  firom  eartUr 
cares,  pleasm^s,  and  toils,  have  come  down  throngh  a  s^es  of  individuals  is 
Lower  Germany  to  the  nineteenth  century,  (d)  Daniel  MudUr  (1716-^i 
thooght  that  sacred  history  was  intended  to  be  an  allegory  to  r^resan: 
general  ideas,  that  Adam  and  Christ  were  the  same  human  formation  of  tfai 
one  all-pervading  Deity,  that  the  sacred  writings  of  all  nations  were  equaSr 
divine,  and  that  he,  lUce  an  Elias,  was  called  to  redeem  the  world  fhxn  tbe 
yoke  of  the  letter.  He  travelled  through  the  whole  northern  part  of  Get- 
many  to  announce  that  the  external  church  was  about  to  be  subverted,  and, 
although  he  died  under  an  impresdon  that  €k)d  had  deceived  him,  he  has  errea 
now  some  followers  who  r^ect  the  historical  Christ,  look  upcm  infidels  as  thdr 

brethren,  and  are  waiting  for  Mueller's  return  to  set  up  a  universal  kingdom.  (<) 

.11  -  -  —       -      -  «  -  , , 

/)  Q,A.  ir«rMr,slnflel840:  £▼. E. Zu  181& p. 4818. Zeltaofa.  1  imlrte ev. K.  186L K. SL 

a)  EuK\i|p(a  ■.  meUorli  uoOe  eleetta  Alton.  167&  Dean  1782. 9  rols. 

h)  BeeUntloafloli.  a  SrU.  d.  nlaen  Lehre.  Herrord.  1071.  WaJUkt  B.  Str.  wineiti.  v<oL  IT.  ^ 
858.    JfotfOtfr,  Glmbr.  Ut  vol  UL  p.  880a. 

e)  Bayle,  Art.  Kohlxn.  v.  Sahlpnlter.  Uiueh.  IJUobriditoii  ITlt  pi  7d&  174&  pi.  9Km,  JBdrmbvg 
do  Q.  K.  (Mas.  Brem.  Th.  L  p.  6618a.)   AdOung^  Ckeoh.  meiMohL  Narrh.  raL  Y.  pi  Saa. 

d)  KinderwU&Tt  neae  EngeHnudeiaeh.  Nord.  1718.  BHnbtct,  Naob.  t.  O.  LobenaL  v.  L«3m 
BrL  178S.    (Hvlaaa)  O.  Leben  u.  Itrthftiiier.  (By.  K.  Z.  188L  K.  77aa.) 

0)  XMer,  Dan.  Moellor,  reL  Scbwinner  d.  18  Jabrb.  Lpa.  1881 
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8.  The  Hf^em^  foonded  by  a  candidate  whose  name  was  VerBchooren,  ajh 
X>eared  (abonfe  1730)  in  Leyden,  aa  qniet  separatists,  who  held  that  every  one 
was  bonnd  to  read  the  Scriptores  in  the  original  languages,  and  that  the  merit 
of  Christ  was  so  great  that  his  deot  people  were  freed  from  all  gaUt.  (/) 
4.  The  peasant  Januen  carried  his  notions  of  predestination  to  snch  an  ex- 
treme that  he  contended  that  every  thing  proceeded  from  God,  and  would 
finally  return  to  Qod,  consequently,  that  even  all  sin  was  effected  by  God, 
and  that  human  guilt  was  only  a  fiction  of  the  imagination.  On  his  expul- 
sion from  East  Friesland  (1740)  he  returned  thither  professedly  by  the  divine 
command,  and  proclaimed  that  the  country  was  soon  to  be  reduced  to  desola- 
tion. As  the  measures  taken  by  the  authorities  were  of  no  great  force,  he 
succeeded  in  maintaining  himself  with  a  small  band  of  bold  followers  for  sev- 
eral years,  (jgf)  5.  Elias  EUer^  criminally  connected  (1729)  with  ulnno,  a 
baker's  daughter,  afterwards  converted  by  him,  promised  a  pietistic  circle  of 
epicures  at  Elberfeld  that  the  Messiah  should  be  bom  a  second  time.  She  also, 
in  the  character  of  the  woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  knew  how,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  laws  of  nature,  to  show  from  the  Apocalypse  what  her  for- 
tune was  to  be.  The  city  of  £on9dar/  was  constructed  by  them,  she  was 
much  esteemed  as  the  mother  of  Zion,  and  he  died  in  the  midst  of  the  high- 
est honors  (1744,  1750).  (A)  6.  In  Brueggle,  in  the  Oanton  of  Berne,  sprung 
np  an  excitement  among  the  children,  accompanied  by  pretended  prophecies 
and  visions.  In  this  movement  the  two  brothers  Kohlerj  who,  while  boys, 
had  been  employed  in  various  kinds  of  magical  delusions,  made  themselves 
known  as  the  two  witnesses  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  fixed  upon  a 
certain  day  in  which  they  declared  that  Christ  would  return  to  the  world. 
This  day,  however,  was  subsequently  postponed,  as  they  alleged,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  prayers.  They  poured  forth  the  most  abusive  epithets  upcn 
the  Church,  and  rioted  upon  the  donations,  and  shamefully  abused  the  wives 
of  those  who  were  duped  by  them.  Jerome  Eohler  was  strangled  at  the  gib- 
bet for  blasphemy  (1758),  and  although  he  confessed  himself  an  impostor,  his 
followers  thought  he  was  invulnerable,  and  they  expected  him  to  rise  again 
on  the  third  day.  (t)  7.  From  the  conventicles  still  proceeded  many  persons 
\mder  the  influence  of  religious  excitement ;  Ffophets,  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  speedy  return  of  Christ  to  the  world ;  Separatists,  wha  protested 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  and  those  who  under  the  sensuous  re- 
action of  pietistic  feelipgs,  abused  the  liberty  of  Gk)d's  children  in  the  indul- 
gence of  the  most  unbridled  licentiousness.  The  Counts  of  Witgenstein,  from 
financial  as  well  as  pious  considerations,  till  almost  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  opened  their  little  principality  to  all  who  were  oppressed  on  account 
of  religion.  There  Socinians  and  inspired  persons  lived  together,  and  those  who 
had  been  awakened  under  the  most  diverse  influences,  met  together  with  all 

/)  Aetobist  eoa  ToL  L  Ik  86a  YI,  1060bi. 

g)  Acta  hist  eoa  vol  Y.  p.  18.  21SflS.  YI,  106889L  Ma&  Brem.  toL  II.  p.  ]44sb. 

h)  Giftoel  d.  Yerwfist  heU.  BtStte  <x  d.  OelMiomin  d.  Bosh.  d.  Boiud.  Beote.  Frkl  1T60.  D. 
SehM&rmacktr,  Apologle.  Arali.  1790.  tK  W.  Knmdy  0«ieb.  d.  Bosh.  d.  EUeivSecta  zn  B.  Mkib. 
ITStSTda^ 

€)  Das  antd.  Geb.  d.  tiosh.  in  d.  BrOggleiBecte.  Zar.  1753L  ft  vols.  Acta  hist  see.  yoL  XYIL  pi 
90«.  108lBiL 
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their  peonllaritles.  (h)  It  was  there  that  Mother  JEhe  (of  Bailer),  as  the  nervf 
incarnation  of  the  three  divine  persons,  with  her  sedncer  and  those  "virhoin  she 
had  seduced,  hoped  to  estahlish  her  empire  (1702.)  Even  when  snirend^iog 
herself  to  natural  indnlgenoes  of  the  flesh,  as  well  as  to  shameifiil  crimes 
against  nature,  she  endeavored  to  lose  herself  in  the  wounds  of  Jesus,  and 
misused  the  words  of  Scripture  in  the  holdest  manner.  The  oompany  whIcL 
she  assemhled  were  plundered  hy  the  oonnt^s  police,  and  were  soon  lost  in  the 
Catholic  Ohurch,  to  which  they  fled  for  protection.  (I) 

§  422.    Spread  qf  Christianity, 

J.  WiggBTSf  Q«8eh.  d.  prot  MiaBlon.  Hamb.  184Si^  S  to1&. 

As  long  as  the  Catholic  powers  had  the  dominion  of  the  seas,  Pn>te6tant 
missions  were  necessarily  of  a  very  limited  extent.  The  United  Brethren 
formed  a  central  point,  from  which  went  forth  missionaries  to  every  quarter 
of  the  world  (since  1732) ;  hut  the  gospel,  as  it  was  presented  by  the  Herm- 
hutters,  could  captivate  only  a  few  individuals,  and  conid  operate  only  in  a 
very  narrow  circle,  (a)  1.  The  conversion  of  the  abori^nal  inhabitants  to 
Christianity  was  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  English  colonies  in  North 
America.  It  was  commenced  (1646)  hy  John  Miot,  with  the  conviction  that 
all  things  were  possible  to  those  who  diligently  toiled  and  prayed  wi&  £utb 
in  Christ.  The  Puritans,  who  then  possessed  the  supreme  power,  established 
a  society  for  planting  Christianity  in  foreign  countries  (1647),  and  the  Method- 
ists also  forthwith  crossed  the  sea.  America,  however,  has  become  Oliristiaii. 
not  so  much  in  consequence  of  its  conversion,  as  of  its  colonies,  (h)  2.  WltL 
the  continual  assistance  of  the  Orphan  House  at  Halle,  Denmark  has  main- 
tained (since  1706)  a  mission  for  its  East  Indian  possessions  at  TS-anqu^v, 
from  which  also  were  obtained  the  flrst  missionaries  to  the  English  East  In- 
dies and  the  West  India  Islands.  In  the  East  Indies  the  success  has  not  beco 
very  great,  and  in  the  West  Indies  it  has  been  confined  wholly  to  the  slaves.  {() 
8.  In  Lapland  missionaries  had  to  be  continually  sent  and  sustained  from 
Denmark  and  Sweden  to  uphold  Christianity  against  the  severe  exacfaons  of 
nature,  (d)  4.  Since  the  flfteenth  century  Greenland  (p.  247)  had  been  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of  by  the  nations  of  Europe.  A  Norwegian  minister,  Ha^a 
Egede^  became  possessed  with  a  strong  desire  to  win  back  this  legendary 
country  to  the  fellowship  of  European  and  Christian  society.    He  finally  sac- 


k)  X  W,  WinJbO,  CMtmlr  reg.  Gnf  za  Sayn-Wltt  Vielefeld  IBl^ 

0  Abstract  of  the  pablio  acts  In :  VemftnfUgoQ.  chr.  aber  nicht  sohelnheil  Thomasisehe  0«dKB^€a. 
HaL  1725.  yoL  III.  p.  208as.— (?.  F.  JSMler,  d.  Battler'sche  Botte.  (Zeltsch.  t  hist.  Th.  1B4S.  H.  4.) 

a)  Spanffenberg  In  Walcb,  nst  BeL  Oeaoh.  vol  VIIL  pw  SSlasL  Ueberaiebt  d.  Ifissloiiageieh.  d 
ev.  Braderk.  Goad.  1888.  [J.  IIotmM^  H.  of  Minions  of  the  U.  B.  Lond.  1318.  Periodical  Aeooostt 
of  the  MlMiona  of  U.  B.  from  1790.  Lond.  10  yol&] 

V)  Eiiot^  Chr.  Oommonwealth,  or  the  ridug  kingdom  of  J.  Ch.  16628. 2  ▼.  4.  Mather,  £o&  H.  of 
New  Engl  Lond.  1702.  f.  [As  Boston.  1S58. 8  vols,  a]— «;:  <?.  JHHUer^  d.  Yorst  v.  grosMn  G«tste  nntcr 
d.  Indianem.  (Stnd.  n.  Krlt  1849.  H.  4.)  [Life  otJi  JSUct,  (Sparks*  Am.  Biogr.)  Boston.  &  J>.  .Vm; 
H.  of  New  EngL  Lond.  1747. 2  yols.  8.] 

e)  HalL  Mlaslonsberlchte  s.  1708  in  ronohiedener  Gestalt  bis  Jetzt  Waleh,  nst  BeL  Gesch.  vol  V. 
p.  llOsa.    [Memoirs  of  Chr.  F.  Swartz  &  H.  of  BeL  in  India.  Lcmd.  1826. 12.] 

d)  Acta  hist  eco.  toL  XI.  p.  1.  XY.  28088.  [J.  8h^ru9,  H.  of  Lapland.with  Sketches,  A«l  Oxm. 
1074  f  ]  Leem,  Lappen  in  Finnmark,  from  the  DSn.  Lpb  1771.  BudttbtKh  in  Snappy  CiirtetoteipsL 
1888. 
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ceeded  in  obtaining  the  support  of  the  Danish  government,  and  of  a  commer' 
oial  society  (1721).  On  the  western  coast,  the  only  part  acoessiblo,  he  found 
a  ooontry  bound  np  in  ice,  where  a  few  thousand  Esquimaux,  with  no  tra- 
ditions of  the  past,  wrest  from  the  hand  of  nature  the  scantiest  means  of 
subsistence.  Egede  dedicated  himself  to  the  work  of  their  improvement  and 
conversion.  Since  that  time  civilization  and  Christianity,  as  far  as  was  pos- 
sible in  such  a  sterile  soil,  has  been  planted  and  maintained  there,  (e)  5.  An 
Institution  was  established  (1728)  by  Prof.  Oallenlfurg  of  Halle,  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  but  as  its  sphere  of  operations  was 
contracted,  the  results  were  of  course  inconsiderable.  (/) 


CHAP,  n.— THE  ROMAN  OATHOLIO  CHURCH  UNTIL  1750. 

§  428.     The  Papacy. 

Ouamaecif  Yltaa  et  res  gestae  B.  Pontiff  et  Cordd.  a  Clem.  X.  nsqne  ad  Clem.  XI.  Rom.  ITSlae. 
2  Tola,  t  JBwoery  Rambacht  voL  X.  Tb.  2.  JL  Jianks^  die  rOm.  Pftpste.  vol  ITT.  p.  SSss.  Bespeeting 
the  memoirs  of  the  Gondayea :  Ibid,  vol.  IlL  p.  84688. 

When  the  hope  of  once  more  subjecting  the  world  to  the  dominion  of 
Catholicism,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  sprung  from  it  had  passed  away,  the 
'  papacj  gradually  retired  from  the  prominent  position  it  had  formerly  held  in 
the  afiaus  of  tho  world,  and  assumed  the  station  of  an  Italian  principality. 
And  yet  it  could  not  bring  itself  down  to  a  complete  renunciation  of  the  vast 
claims  which  it  had  once  set  up.  In  civil  affairs  the  political  tendencies  be- 
gan to  predominate  over  the  ecclesiastical.  Hence,  nothing  remained  for  the 
popes  but  to  enter  their  impotent  protest  in  opposition  to  the  undeniable  and 
necessary  facts  of  history.  As  they  continued  to  urge  the  usual  claims  for 
money  and  jurisdiction  upon  the  states,  which  were  then  rearranging  and 
deciding  upon  their  own  afEairs,  they  fell  into  perpetual  conflict  with  the  Cath- 
olic princes.  The  states  of  the  Church  inherited  also  the  burden  of  a  debt 
which  had  increased  under  nearly  every  administration.  According  to  the 
selfish  policy  of  the  Conclave,  and  in  consequence  of  the^right  of  exclusion 
always  exercised  by  the  crowns  of  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  no 
cardinals  could  ordinarily  be  elevated  to  the  papal  chair  except  they  belonged 
to  the  great  Italian  families,  had  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  the  Romish 
prelates,  and  were  not  very  powerful  for  good  or  for  evil.  Such,  indeed,  was 
uniformly  the  case,  except  when  the  pious  party  were  suflSciently  strong  to 
carry  the  election.  Innoeent  X  (Pamfill,  1644-55)  was  made  pope  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  never  said  much,  and  had  done  still  less.    He  commenced 

4)  JET.  ISgedSf  Nachr.  r.  d.  GroenL  Hias.  Hmh.  174Q.  [Bans  JPgsdSy  A  deecrlp.  of  Greenland  dc 
Life  of  the  Author.  Load.  18I&  8.]  Paul  Kffeds,  Nachr.  v.  Gr.  a.  e.  Tagebncfa.  t.  1T21-40.  Copenh. 
1790.  (Eztraota  In  tne  Aeten  c  nai  KG.  toL  III.  p.  1.  BJ9B.y-Rtideaxteht  JL  Eg.  Grunl  Blaehof 
(Chr.  Biogr.  1800.  toL  L)  [Iceland,  Greenland,  A  tho  Faroe  l8le«.  New  York.  1880. 13.]  JTdlMnff^ 
Geeeh.  d.  Miaa.  In  Gr.  Gnad.  1781.  D.  Audand.  1834.  N.  lOlse.  [Mlaai  Records  reap.  Greenland,  La* 
brador,  Ac  (Prea.  Board.)  Pha  188a  a] 

/)  Aooonnta  of  the  Inatitatlon  till  179L  St^h,  Schuls^  Leltnngen  dos  IlOehsten  n.  a.  Sath.  a. 
Belsen  d.  Earopa,  Aalen.  Af^.  HaL  1771a&  0  vols. 
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his  reign  vith  oompletelj  destroTing  Boman  agricidtxirey  bj  gnniing  to  the 
papal  exchequer  the  entire  mctnopoly  of  the  trade  in  com,  and  bj  fais  depend- 
ence npon  Donna  Olympia  gave  oocasion  for  the  tannt  that  the  vioar  of  Chris; 
was  in  petticoats,  and  that  i.  new  Joanna  was  in  possession  of  St.  Peier*3 
keys,  (a)    Alexander  VIL  (Ohigl,  1655-67)  lived  to  eigoy  the  trimnph  of 
welcoming  the  accomplished  dan^ter  of  Gnstayos  Adolphna  to  the  Capi- 
tol.    This  extraordinary  woman  had  become  tired  of  Frotestantiam  and 
of  the  Swedish  crown,  and  had  resigned  them  both,  that  she  mig^  inde- 
pendently enjoy  the  glories  of  art  and  science  in  the  midst  of  the  natural  lox- 
nriance  of  a  southern  clime.    Thongh  of  a  maaooline  temperament,  she  still 
loved  a  system  of  faith  which  made  a  merit  of  celibacy,  and  TrhOe  she 
spumed  all  restraints  upon  thought,  she  nevertheless  felt  the  need  of  a  present 
infallible  authority.    Hence,  while  she  humbled  herself  to  embrace  ^th  full 
confidence  the  abstract  notion  of  the  papacy,  her  imperious  dispodMon  and 
her  keen  wit  came  not  unfrequently  into  collision  with  the  actual  pope.    Tie 
negotiations  of  the  papal  court  with  Louis  AlV.  respecting  portions  of  terri- 
tory bel(mging  to  Parma  and  Modena,  the  royal  prerogative  of  appointing  the 
superior  ecclesiastical  officers  in  the  newly  acquired  provinces,  and  tbe  insult 
to  the  dignity  of  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  were  terminated  of  course 
in  the  humiliation  of  the  pope  by  the  treaty  of  Pisa  (1664X  anoe  the  king 
was  already  in  possession  of  Avignon,  and  threatened  to  advance  upon  Borne 
itself.    During  his  pontificate  he  lost  the  reputation  of  a  saint,  but  aoqnired 
that  of  a  poet,  and  was  regarded  by  the  Boman  people  as  a  great  man  in  lit- 
tle things,  but  a  little  man  in  great  things.    While  the  Jesuits  attempted  to 
prove  that  the  pope  was  infallible,  even  in  matters  of  fisict,  the  Florentine  am- 
bassador decided  that  a  true  word  never  passed  his  lips,  (b)    ClemerU  /X 
(Bospigliosi,  1667-69)  filled  once  more  the  important  position  of  a  mediator 
between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  powers.    He  endeared  himaelf  to  the 
people  by  the  mildness  of  his  disposition,  but  the  afOurs  of  govemment  went 
on  as  they  best  might,  without  his  direction.    Clement  X  (Altieri,  1670-76), 
a  feeble  octogenarian,  was  saluted  pope  by  all  parties,  as  if  by  in^iratioo, 
after  a  long  struggle,  but  did  nothing  except  to  weep  over  the  administration 
of  his  family  favorites.    Inrioeent  XT.  (Odeschalohi,  1676-89)  adopted  vigor- 
ous measures  for  the  restoration  of  strict  morals  both  in  CSiurch  and  state. 
He  endeavored  to  relieve  the  iinances,  but  seemed  to  think  that  nothing  was 
needful  but  to  save  as  much  as  possible.    A  few  bishops  in  France  bad  re- 
sisted the  royal  claim  to  administer  the  revenues  of  even  those  churches 
which  had  not  been  founded  by  the  crown  during  a  vacancy  in  the  diocese 
to  which  they  belongcfd,  and  to  appoint  persons  to  the  livings  dependent  upon 
such  vacant  bishoprics.    The  pope  gave  his  countenance  to  their  appeaL 

a)  Boitteuicher,  H.  Inn.  X  Tit  1674  4  Gualdi  {LeOy  Vita  deOft  D.  Olympic  MriiiacMiit. 
Without  place.  166A.  li.  H  y.  BicherBt  Lps.  17S8,  bnt  not  to  be  depended  npon. 

h)  FMlomaU  laborei  JaTenllea.  Far.  1656b  t—ConHng,  H.  elect  AL  Hbnet  1667. 4  (Opp^  y6L  V.) 
—ArkenholM,  MAm.  conoorn.  Christine  B.  de  Sndde.  Amst  1751^^  4  r.  4,  fi.  t.  JU^/kt&tm^  Jjp^ 
1758S8. 4  Tole.  4  Orauert,  Chr.  n.  Ihr.  Hod  Bonn.  1887a.  S  fob.— Belation  de  tont  ee  qoi  ee  peat  en- 
tre  le  P.  AL  et  le  Rot  de  France.  CoL  1670. 13.  Detmarais^  H.  dee  d6m£lex  da  la  ooor  de  Fruee 
avec  la  ooor  de  Bomo.  Par.  1706. 4  {LeiC)  II  slndleato  dt  AL  oon  11  suo  rlaggio  nell'  altro  mondo. 
Ocn.  1068. 12. 
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Tx>nis  XIY.  took  possession  of  Avignon,  and  threatened  to  sunder  all  connec- 
tion between  France  and  the  Roman  See.    Innocent  reftised  to  grant  canoni- 
cal confirmation  to  all  those  bishops  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  king. 
That  he  might  be  master  of  his  own  city,  and  restore  the  administration  of 
JQstice,  he  abolished  the  privilege  which  ambassadors  had  sometimes  exer- 
cised, of  making  their  quarters  at  Rome  an  asylnm  (la  franchise).    On  this 
the  French  ambassador,  whose  retinne  was  equal  to  an  army,  abused  both  the 
ecclesiastical  and  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  pope.    Innocent  died  without 
being  moved  from  his  purposes,  hated  by  the  great  and  by  the  Jesuits,  cursed 
by  the  people  as  a  miser,  and  yet  revered  as  a  saint,  (e)    Alexander.  YIIL 
(Ottoboni,  1689-91),  who  was  elected  through  French  influence,  re-established 
the  whole  system  of  nepotism  and  simony,  supported  his  native  city  of  Venice 
in  its  war  against  the  Turks,  and  obtained  by  the  favor  of  France  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  fireedom  of  its  ambassador's  quarters,  but  he  could  come  to  no 
agreement  respecting  the  royal  prerogative  in  the  French  Church.    Innocent 
XII,  (Pignatelli,  1691-1700)  took  the  predecessor  whose  name  he  bore,  for 
his  model,  and  endeavored  to  secure  by  laws  the  whole  succeeding  century 
against  nepotism  and  simony.    His  nepotes  were  the  poor,  and  the  Lateran 
was  his  hospital.    His  efforts  for  the  restoration  of  Church  discipline  ex- 
tended to  so  high,  and  yet  to  such  minute  subjects,  that  some  scoffers  boasted 
that  he  had  reformed  the  Church  in  its  head  and  members.    In  the  peace 
which  he  concluded  with  France  the  king  kept  possession  of  the  royal  prero- 
gative he  had  previously  cMmed.     Glernent  XL  (Albani,  1700-21),  an  inde- 
pendent prince  and  a  zealous  pathetic  preacher,  endeavored  vdthout  success, 
in  the  complicated  mazes  of  the  war  of  succession,  to  obtain  by  spiritual  or 
carnal  weapons  some  share  in  the  inheritance.    His  protest  against  the  as- 
sumption of  the  cjrown  by  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  was  regarded  in  Ger- 
many as  a  papal  extravagance.    When  the  aversion  of  the  bishops  to  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Sicilian  nponarchy  had  come  to  an  open  rupture,  the  pope 
imagined  that  he  could  destroy  the  ecclesiastical  sovereignty  of  the  crown  by 
interdicts.    But  the  only  effect  which  they  produced  was  that  he  was  obliged 
to  support  at  Rome  the  three  thousand  clergymen  who  were  expelled  fr^m 
tho  Two  Sicilies  for  their  observance  of  the  interdict,  (d)    Innocent  XIIL 
(Conti,  1721-24),  a  kind  prince  and  a  conscientious  bishop,  on  the  pledge  that 
he  should  receive  the  palfrey  and  the  feudal  quitrents,  invested  the  emperor 
with  the  sovereignty  of  Naples,  vainly  protested  against  the  bestowal  of 
Parma  and  Piacenza  as  imperial  ^e^^  and  from  respect  to  France  was  obliged 
to  appoint  a  contemptible  wretch  to  the  cardinalship.    Benedict  XIIL  (Orsini, 
1724-^0),  who  could  be  induced  to  accept  of  the  papal  ofiSce  only  by  a  regard 
to  his  monastic  vow  of  obedience,  seemed  always  to  have  regarded  the  con- 
vent of  the  Dominicans  as  his  world,  while  his  hypocritical  &vorite,  Coscia, 
bartered  away  both  Church  and  state,  until  primitive  Christian  simplicity  be- 


c)  ViU  d'lnn.  XL  Yen.  1690. 4  Sonamici^  de  tIU  et  rebos  gestls  Inn.  XL  Bom.  in&  L*»Ut 
da  slige  de.  Some.  CoL  1767. 

(t)  Oppi  (Bulk,  DIaooazMii  Letters)  Bom.  1729.  Frc£  1789. 8  volai  t-^Bud^r^  Loben  il  Thaten  d. 
klus^n  ^  berObmten  (X  XL  Frkf.  173L  8  toIs.  {P,  PoUdaro)  L.  YL  de  Tlta  et  rebos  gestls  CL  XI 
Urb.  1787. 4.  SebauUt,  H.  de  a  XL  Avign.  1751 8  toU.  4 
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cam^  utterly  rididiloiis  in  a  court  so  Fecklessly  conformed  to  the  world.  A 
peace  was  oonolnded  with  Naples,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  SiciliaD 
monarchy  should  he  recognized,  but  that  important  cases  of  diapensatior 
should  be  reserved  for  the  Roman  Onria.  (e)  Clement  XIL  (Oon&Di,  1780-40) 
who,  after  a  brilliant  career  was  raised  to  the  throne  when  old  and  blind,  was 
the  patron  of  justice,  art,  and  literature,  as  far  as  he  could  be  bo  throiigh  bia 
family  favorites.  He  secretly  favored  the  conquest  of  Naples  for  a  ^lanisli 
prince.  (/)  Benedict  XIV,  (Lambertini,  1740-^8),  4i  learned,  well  meaning, 
and  facetious  master,  but  averse  to  pubho  affiurs,  set  an  example  to  his  pec^ 
of  noble  yet  simple  manners.  As  an  author  he  dimimshed  the  nnmber  of  the 
saints  of  the  Romish  Ohurch,  as  a  pope  he  abolished  many  of  thdr  festivals, 
and  lived  in  harmony  with  the  great  heretical  king,  {g)  and  endeavored  to 
preserve  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  court  by  judidous  conoesmons  to  the  Oatb- 
olic  princes,  that  they  might  not  become  unwilling  to  present  their  pedticos 
there.  (A) 

§424.     The  Gallican  Church, 

{Picot)  Easat  hist  sar  llnflaenee  do  k  reL  en  Fnnoe  pendant  le  17.  S.  Par.  18^  8  toU.  tmdatM 
as  Denkwnrdigkelten  d.  fnanx.  K.  by  Rdsa  ik  Wieit,  Frnk£  182Ss.  2  vols. 

In  France  all  the  splendors  of  an  absolute  monarchy  were  developed  under 
Louie  XIV,  (1648-1715),  in  the  midst  of  a  wealthy  and  intellectual  natioE, 
which  found  consolation  for  its  secret  wounds  in  the  gratification  of  its  vamty 
and  frivolity.  During  the  contest  with  Lmocent  XI.  the  king  convoked  sa 
assembly  of  bishops  and  barons  at  Paris  (1682),  iu  which  the  legal  vie«^ 
which  ordinarily  prevailed  in  France  were  formally  pronounced.  It  was  there 
maintained:  1.  That  Peter  and  his  successors  have  received  power  from  God 
in  spiritual,  but  not  in  secular  affairs.  2.  That  this  power  is.  limited,  not  only 
by  the  decrees  of  the  Oouncil  of  Constance  relating  to  the  authority  of  Ges- 
eral  Councils,  but,  8.  By  the  established  prescriptions  and  usages  of  the  Gal- 
lican Church ;  and,  4.  That  the^decisions  of  the  pope,  when  not  sustained  by 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  are  not  infallible.  These  propositions  of  the 
Gallican  clergy  were  proclaimed  by  a  royal  ordinance,  to  which  aU  the  instrac- 
tions  of  the  schools  were  to  be  conformed,  but  in  Rome  they  were  publidj 
burned  by  the  common  hangman.  The  whole  power  of  the  pope  was  founded 
on  the  opinion  that  no  bishop  elect  could  be  consecrated  without  the  papa! 
sanction.  AU  newly  elected  bishops  were  therefore  very  zealous  for  tiie  re- 
conciliation which  was  soon  effected  With  Innocent  XII.  by  the  revocaticc 
of  the  four  propositions.  Public  opinion,  however,  in  France,  has  never 
drawn  back  from  the  podtioiys  assumed  in  them,  (a)    The  prelates  appointed 


e)  0pp.  theoL  Bom.  17SS.  8  vols.  £— loona  et  mentis  et  cordis  Ben.  XIIL  Fro£  1T35.  Lebea.  n 
T4utea  Ben.  XIIL  Pxkf.  1781.    Alem,  Borgia,  Ben.  XIU.  tIU.  Iton.  1782. 4. 

/)  Acta  hist  eo&  vol  lY.  p.  lOOSfii. 

g)  Aug.  Tkeiiur^  Zastande  d.  kath.  E.  In  Bcblesien.  ITiilMSS.  a.  d.  ATCblve  d.  h.  Stobla.  Batlsb. 
1808.  2  Tola. 

h)  0pp.  ed.  Atevedo^  Bom.  1747ss.  12  toI&  4— Acta  hist  ece.  vol.  IV.  p.  106te<.  Tie  dii  P.  B^ 
XIV.  Par.  1788. 1&    Hist  poL  BL  185&  toL  81.  H.  & 

a)  E,  du  Pin,  de  pot  ecoi  et  temp.  a.  dedanUio  derl  galL  den.  rep.  Vlnd.  IHiL  4  Mog.  ITSSL  4L  A* 
9uet,  Defenalo  dedaraUouls.  Lax.  (Gen.)  1780.  2  toIs.  4w  &  oft  In  his  OenTres  1886l  vola.  IX,  JSmt» 
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according  to  the  vaoillating  policy  of  the  king  and  his  &7orites,  formed  a 
spiritual  nobility  in  the  conrt  so  completely  snbmiasiYe  that  even  their  libera] 
position  with  respect  to  Borne  depended  entirely  npon  the  royal  will.  Bat 
when  secniar  literature  became  flouriahing  and  subjected  the  intellect  of  Eu- 
rope to  its  sway,  the  consequences  of  the  restoration  of  Catholicism  entirely 
disappeared,  and  many  learned,  profound,  and  brilliant  writers  were  produced 
within  the  Ohuroh  itself.  As  the  great  historical  works  published  by  the 
monks  of  St.  Maur  and  in  the  Oratory  at  Bome,  were  generally  undertaken  in 
an  ecclesiastical  spirit,  and  without  a  wish  to  sacrifice  their  learned  leisure  to 
the  pr€(}udice8  of  an  inquisitorial  tribunal,  they  seldom,  and  never  intentionally, 
contained  any  thing  displeasing  to  the  hierarchy.  Fetavitu  (d.  1652)  com- 
posed his  work  on  the  history  of  doctrines  (p.  6,  nt.  e.)  with  the  hatred  to 
heretics  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Jesuits,  but  the  power  of  Catholicism  derives 
very  little  support  from  the  medley  of  opinions  he  has  brought  together  from 
the  ancient  Church.  Feter  de  MarcOy  Archbishop  of  Paris  (d.  1662),  attempted 
to  justify  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church  by  examples  derived  from  past 
ages  (p.  6,  nt.  h).  MahUhn  (d.  1707)  wrote  against  the  impudence  with  which 
the  bodies  taken  from  the  catacombs  were  honored  and  sold  at  Bome  for 
relics,  (b)  France  was  so  much  beloved  by  this  man  of  documents  that  even 
the  prayers  of  the  hierarchy  could  only  prevail  upon  him  slightly  to  mitigate 
the  form  of  his  expressions.  JSuet  (d.  1721),  at  one  time  Bishop  of  Avranches, 
attempted  to  prove  the*  truth  of  Christianity  by  pointing  out  vestiges  of  it  in 
all  antiquity,  and  the  uncertainty  of  aU  human  knowledge,  (c)  Bichard  Si- 
mon (d.  1712),  with  a  bold  and  subtle  learning,  ventured  beyond  the  views 
then  commonly  entertained  respecting  the  origin,  preservation,  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  He  forsook  the  Oratory  of  his  own  accord, 
was  violently  assailed  by  the  Protestants,  and  although  he  could  not  survive 
the  loss,  he  burned  his  manuscripts  on  account  of  the  displeasure  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  for  fear  of  the  Jesuits,  (d)  Salignao  de  la  Motte  F&neloi%f 
the  swan  of  Cambray  (d.  1716),  apostolical  in  his  spirit,  intellectual,  and 
guided  only  by  the  impulses  of  his  own  affectionate  heart,  described  an  edu-  . 
cation  conformed  to  man^s  nature,  in  contrast  with  the  mode  of  training  pur- 
sued by  the  Jesuits,  (e)  Bossuet  (d.  1704),  the  eagle  of  Meaux,  made  conces- 
sions to  the  court  and  to  the  world  without  iigury  to  his  own  dignity  or  to 
his  Church.  In  the  service  of  the  king  he  defended  the  freedom  of  the  Gal- 
lican Church,  and  for  the  advantage  of  the  pope  he  attacked  the  Protestants. 
His  attractive  representation  of  Catholicism  was  made  to  show  that  the  lat- 
ter had  abandoned  the  Church  only  because  they  were  ignorant  of  its  true 
character.    Language  was  subject  to  his  control  as  if  he  were  its  king,  his 

garten,  v.  d.  Frelb.  d.  gall.  K.  IlaL  1753.  Grigoir&^  £aaai  bist  sar  1m  liberty  de  Tdgl.  gallieane. 
Par.  ISIT. 

l)  Eu9ehil  Bomani  Ep.  de  coltu  Sanctoram  ignotor.  Par.  16S8. 4  ed.  2. 1705. 4  Both  in  Oar- 
rages  poethninM.  Par.  1724.  %oL  1.  p.  209ss. 

e)  ffueUi  Commentar.  de  reboa  ad  earn  pertinent  Amat  1718. 18. 

d)  U.  crit  da.  Y.  T.  (Par.  ie7a  4.)  Bot  1685. 4.  H.  erlt  da  N.  T.  Eott  1689. 4.— Life  preftoed  to 
Lettres  eboMes  de  M.  Simon  par  de  la  MartitUire,  Amst  1780.  4  vols.  12.  JT.  Si  Qraf^  fL  B.  8. 
(Beltrr.  la  d.  Th.  Wias.  Jena  1851.  vol.  L) 

«)  Oear.  Splritoellea  Antr.  1718. 2  r.  A  often.  Gbrrespondanee  de  F6n.  Par.  1827. 8  yoIa—JSant- 
tay^  H.  de  Fdn.  Haj.  1728. 12.  OobL  1628.    JH  BMut^et^  H.  de  Fitn.  Par.  1802. 8  TOla. 
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eloquence  was  lofty,  ingenioos,  on  difflonlt  Buljeots  sometimes  wondeifallj 
fine,  and  in  conaeqnenoe  of  a  strain  of  sadness  which  prevailB  in  it,  generaSj 
pathetic.  (/)  The  pnlpit  orators  contemporary  with  him  were :  Flechier^ 
Bishop  of  Kismes  (d.  1710),  whose  cool  oonsiderateness  made  every  eizalted 
thing  on  earth  bow  to  the  doctrine  of  the  cross ;  the  Jesuit,  Bourial^m 
(d.  1704),  whose  discoorses,  with  no  brilliant  passages,  and  with  no  effort  to 
obtain  apphinse,  moye  all  hearts  by  their  vigorons  beauty ;  MamiUcn^  ]Ksh(^ 
of  Clermont  (d.  1742),  who,  while  revealing  in  the  noblest  langoago  of  an 
accomplished  education,  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart,  the  captivating  mid- 
dle path  between  the  extremes  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  intrieaines  of  daHj 
life,  made  virtue  seem  attractive,  and  even  the  king  dissatisfied  with  himself; 
and  finally  the  n:ussionary,  Bridaine  (about  1750),  who,  with  popukr  vigor  as 
a  messenger  of  €k>d,  gave  utterance  to  the  thunders  of  the  eternal  w<Mid.  (;?  • 

Jaitbsnisv. 

Leydseker^  H.  JansenismL  Tn^  ad  Bh.  1699l  ((7tfr&arofi)  H.  g6n6nl»  de  Jona.  AxnsL  1700.  Is- 
chsHtU^  H.  polem.  Jan&  Bomu  1711.  8  toIs.  Abr^  hist  des  d^toun  et  dea  variat.  dn  Jaaci.  W!:&* 
oat  place.  1789. 4  Dotn,  de  CoUmia^  Diction,  des  livrea  JanMniatea.  Lyon.  ITSl  4  toIbl  iSl  [Irt. 
la  Kltto^  Jonnulof  BibL  Lit  vol.  VIL] 

§  425.    L  PoTt'Boyal. 

Fontaine^  MSm.  pour  serytr  &  m.  de  P.  B.  CoL  (Utr.)  1789.  2  toIs.  12.  .;:  Boeing  H.  d.  P.  i: 
Par.  1767.  2  yola.  More  oomplete  In  hia  Oenvr.  Par.  1799. 4  yola.  BeUtion  de  la  palx  de  Pegl  soc*^ 
CL  IX.  avec  dee  lettrea,  actea  et&  1704  2  rola.  (Qaeanell)  La  pais  de  CL IX  Bmx.  170L  t  vda.  11 
K  Rmtchlin,  Oeaoh.  ▼.  P.  B.  Hmb.  1889-44  2  r.  C,  A,  SattOs  Bemf^  P.  B.  Pv.  184e-SL  2  Tai& 
[BeL  Mag.  toL  &  p  869.    Art  In  Meth.  Quart  Boy.  April  ISSa  p.  191-212.] 

A  controversy  which  had  for  some  time  been  slumbering,  was  revived  \tj 
Jansenius^  a  deceased  Bishop  of  Ypres.  His  work,  which  together  with  bs 
testament  was  edited  by  a  friend;  (a)  contained  an  exact  representatton  of  the 
Augustinian  and  Pelagian  systems  of  doctrine,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
many  of  the  scholastic  writers  and  popes  approached  much  nearer  the  heretic 
than  the  saint.  To  the  system  of  external  accommodation  which  so  exten- 
sively prevailed  in  the  ethical  system  of  the  Jesuits,  was  here  opposed  the 
cordial  sincerity  of  a  spirit  wrought  by  God,  which,  being  freed  by  grace 
from  the  power  of  concupiscence,  and  implanted  in  the  soil  of  divine  love^ 
cannot  sin,  and  finds  its  freedom  in  the  service  of  €k>d.  The  Jesuits  attacked 
the  book  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  and  Urban  VIII.  directed  against  it  the  bull 
In  eminenti  (1642).  The  University  of  Louvain,  however,  in  behalf  of  ih^ 
Netherlandic  clergy  suggested  the  inquiry,  whether  the  pope  condemned  the 
rejected  propositions  as  the  propositions  of  Jansen  or  of  Augustine  f    When 

f)  Oeay.  Yon.  1788«.  6  yol&  4.  Par.  1744  4  yds.  C  Oeny.  posth.  Axnat  (Par.)  1708L  S  yelai  4.  Ooot. 
oompl.  Par.  1S86. 12  yola.  4.— 2>a  BeoM^  H.  de  Boaa.  Par.  1814.  4  yola.  TdbaroMd^  Snppldia.  asix 
H.  do  Boas,  et  de  F4n.  Par.  1822.  A.  CtaUM^  Vie  de  Bosa.  Par.  1886.  BeapeotiDg  bla  aUciKed  mat^ 
riage :  ( Weis)  EathoUk.  182T.  P.  «.  N.  i.  A.  K.  Z.  1827.  N.  8&  [A  work  by  M  rioqtut  on  the  Life 
&  Writings  of  Boasnet  la  annoonoed  In  Paris  In  1854,  and  is  said  to  oontatn  Important  diaeoT«rt«a.] 

g)  Maury,  Essal  aor  P^loquenoe  de  la  ofaatre.  Par.  1810.  yol.  1.  Lit  hist  wlU  be  foimd  in  Am 
mon,  Handb.  d.  Kanzelberedta.  Nfimb.  1812.  p.  4Sa.  Examples:  Mnaterpred.  firanz.  Kaaaelrfidaer 
fibers,  y.  Uncke,  m.  Vorr.  y.  Krehl.  Melsa.  1888. 

a)  Angnstlnns  a.  doetrina  Ang.  do  bnmanae  naturae  sanitate,  aegritadlne  et  medlcina  adr.  Pdsf 
at  MaasUiensea.  Ley.  1640.  t  &  often. 
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the  government  had  decided  in  &yor  of  the  bull  (1647)  it  was  general!/  re- 
oeiyed  in  all  parts  of  Belgiom.  In  France,  the  Abbot  of  St,  Cyran  (d.  1648) 
the  ear^  frigid  of  Janaen,  a  John  in  the  prison  of  Bichelien,  and  with  a 
higher  ambition  than  that  ancient  preacher,  had  already  collected  a  band  of 
jroathM  disciples,  whose  enthusiasm  for  the  liberty  of  the  Ohnrch  had  been 
excited  by  a  seyere  doctrine  and  discipline.  (&)  Anthony  Amauld  (d.  1694), 
the  shrewd  and  profound  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  with  an  hereditary  hatred 
of  the  Jesuits,  took  his  stand  in  fayor  of  Angostine.  (c)  With  him  stood, 
after  a  brief  struggle  in  yonth,  his  sister  Angelica^  the  Abbess  of  the  Cister- 
cian conyent  of  Fort-Boyal^  and  a  conyent-mother,  whose  gentle  spirit  was 
peryaded  by  the  most  thorough  earnestness  of  monastio  life,  (d)  Engaged  in  the 
same  cause  was  also  a  community  of  highly  educated  men,  who  liyed  in  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  anachorets  in  the  yicinity  of  PorUBayal  dea  Champs, 
Innocent  X,  condemned  fiye  propositions  taken  from  the  work  of  Jonsen 
(1658).  Amauld's  friends  explained  that  the  fiye  propositions  were  not  in* 
tended  by  the  author  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  con- 
demned by  the  pope.  But  Alexander  VJI,  assured  the  world  (1666)  that 
they  were  actually  condemned  in  the  sense  intended  by  Jansen.  The  party 
at  Port-Boyal  and  four  bishops  objected  that  this  was  a  simple  question  re- 
specting an  historical  fact  (la  question  du  £ut),  on  which  the  Ohurch  could  de- 
cide with  no  higher  authority  than  sdenccf.  This  revival  of  Augustinism 
originated  in  the  same  spirit  which  had  induced  the  Beformere  to  revive  it,  a 
deep  religious  earnestness  in  opposition  to  the  extreme  levity  which  prevailed 
in  the  Church*  The  general  duty  of  seeking  edification  in  the  perusal  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures  was  defended,  and  the  absolute  recognition  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  God  was  a  shield  against  the  absolute  authority  of  the  papacy  and 
the  monarchy.  But  the  Port-Boyalists  denied  that  there  was  any  such  affin- 
ity between  themselves  and  the  reformers,  and  entered  with  peculiar  zeal  into 
the  conflict  with  Calvinism.  They  also  acknowledged  that  the  principle  of 
all  good  works  must  lie  in  a  pious  disposition,  (e)  and  yet  th6y  were  models 
of  tiie  severest  penanoes  and  self-denials.  Their  devotional  books,  written  in 
the  purest  style  of  the  most  accomplished  French  authors,  very  soon  took  the 
place  of  the  Jesuitical  literature.  Faecal  (1628-62),  an  eminent  mathemati- 
cian even  in  early  youth,  had  his  religious  spirit  awakened  during  a  dangerous 
illness,  and  in  the  midst  of  continual  debility,  to  consider  the  natural  condi- 
tion of  the  Christian.  In  opposition  to  a  sceptical  world,  and  in  brilliant 
flashes  of  thought,  he  proved  from  the  very  contradictions  of  men  the  neces- 
sity and  truth  of  Christianity  as  a  restoration  of  religion  to  those  who  longed 
to  know  the  divine  will.  By  the  enthusiasm  and  wit  of  his  Letters,  the  ori- 
gin of  which  was  then  so  mysterious,  but  exhibited  a  perfect  sympathy  with 
the  Port-Boyalists,  the  public  mind  was  completely  carried  against  the  lax 
piety  and  licentious  confessional  morality  of  the  Jesuits,  (/)  although  these 

h)  OeaYTM  chretiaimea  et  Bpiritaellea.  Ljon.  1679. 4  vols.  Iflb 

c)  Oeavres  d*ArnaaId,  Laiu.  lT7a  48  vols.  4   After  Lcu^uinais  AtndM  biogr.  (Par.  1888.)    Blu4> 
kUl,  in  tbe  KHist  Arehlr.  1824  roL  IL  P.  L 

d)  £ntretl«nA  oa  oonftrenoM  de  U  mdre  Ang61iqae.  Bmx.  17S7. 18. 

e)  A,  Amauld,  de  la  fr^aente  oommnaloD.  Par.  1648^  db  often. 

/)  Pensdes.  Par.  1669. 1&  A  often.  BrL  1886.  tiansL  Into  Qtrm,  (by  Elenker)  Brem.  1777,  bj  B]«eb. 
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were  the  representatives  of  worldly  interests,  and  in  some  reepeots  of  evei 
sound  common  sense,  (g)  Clement  IX.  gave  the  Jansenists  an  opportonitTf 
by  means  of  certain  equivocal  ezpresflions,  to  reoonoile  th^  ooiiTictioiis  with 
the  papal  will  (1669).  Innoemt  XL  was  at  heart  not  very  &r  from  theis. 
But  Clement  XL  and  LouU  XIV.  were  determined  upon  their  exterminatioiL 
Most  of  them  fled  to  the  Netherlands,  Port-Boyal  was  abolished,  and  so  com- 
pletely destroyed  that  even  the  graves  were  rifled  of  their  contents.  (A) 

§  426.    n.  The  Constitution  Unigenitus. 

AcU  Const  tJnlg.  od.  J^qff,  Tab.  1721.  4.  CoL  nova  Actt  Const  TJ.  ed.  Dubois,  Lagd.  B.  17B: 
4.— Anecdotes  s^r&tes  de  la  Const  U.  Utr*].  1781.  8  toIs.  Hsgd.  and  Lps.  ITBQen.  6  t.  La  OoBSt  U. 
dtf&rfo  a  TflgL  nnir.  CoL  1709.  4  to1&  [Papae  Clemtntto  XL  famonhwlma  Bulla  ale  dicta  Uaig.  fc 
Bom.  171&] 

The  illustrations  of  the  Kew  Testament  published  by  PasdiafflQs  QuemeU 
(d.  1719),  a  Jansenist  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  Oratory,  was  a  hook 
much  beloved  by  the  people,  and  recommended  by  many  high  atithorities*Qf 
the  Ohnrch  for  devotional  uses,  (a)  Bnt  the  Jesuits  deemed  it  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  overthrow  of  Jansenism  that  this  book  should  be  cod- 
demned.  The  same  thing  was  also  demanded  by  Louie  X/F.,  and  Clement 
XL  was  finally  induced  to  condemn,  by  the  Conetitution  Uhigeniius  (ITIS), 
101  propositions  taken  from  QuesneFs  New  Testament  as  heretical,  danger- 
ous, or  offensive  to  pious  ears.  Among  these  were  many  doctrines  of  the 
fathers,  and  even  of  the  Scriptures,  but  which  were  capable  of  a  Jansenst 
explanation.  Hence  a  large  portion  of  the  French  clergy  and  people,  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  the  Cardinal  de  Nbailles  at  their  head,  pnhlidT 
resisted  the  Constitution.  The  king  commenced  the  work  of  executing  it  hj 
force,  and  died,  not  without  some  misgivings  that  he  might  have  gone  too  hr 
in  this  matter.  Under  the  regency  of  Orleans,  who  cared  no  more  ibr  tb« 
pope  than  he  did  for  Christ  himself  many  bishops,  in  opposition  to  the  papfil 
enactment,  appealed  to  a  fhture  council.  But  aa  the  minister  Dubois  wsii 
anxious  to  attain  the  dignity  of  Cardinal,  the  regency  decided  (after  ITIS) 
against  the  appellants,  and  when  Louis  XV.  undertook  the  government  imder 
the  Cardinal  A,  H.  Fleury^  those  who  had  made  the  appeal  were  compelled 
by  depositions,  imprisonments,  and  banishments,  to  withdraw  it,  and  the 
Constitution  was  by  an  act  of  royal  sovereignty  enforced  as  a  law  of  th^ 
kingdom  (1730).  The  last  attempt  in  behalf  of  Jansenism  was  by  means  of 
miracles  and  wild  convulsions  at  the  grave  of  a  popular  saint,  FraneU  of 

with  Pret  bf  Neander.  Beil  1840.  Pensftes  (In  tboir  orfg.  form\  fragments  et  lettres  pnbl.  p.  Prmp. 
Faugir^  Par.  1841  2  yola^  Lee  ProrladaleflL  Par.  16668.  4  A  oftea.  Lemga  1774  8  t.  Oeatna. 
Hay.  1779.  D^on.  1885.  8  Tola.  [Pascal's  Thoughts  on  BeL  ed.  by  Bickenteth.  Load.  1847.  &  5«« 
Tork,  &  ProYlnclal  Letters.  Edinb.  1847.  Netr  York  &  PhUad.  1S47.]— La  rJe  de  P.  pn-  as  vma 
Mad.  PerUr.  (Prefixed  to  Pensdea.  Amst  16S4  &  often.)  Bo8»ut^  Bisoonrs  snr  la  Tie  et  lea  ostt.  d^ 
P.  (Dear,  de  P.  1779. 1819.)  IT.  BeucMin,  P.  Leben  n.  Oeist  sr.  Bohrr.  Btnttg.  IStO.  Borda*  2>«- 
mouUn,  Eloge  de  P.  Par.  1848.  Neander  In  Wias.  Abhh.  BrL  1891.  p.  T4sa.  jr.  JguelUr  In  d  D 
Zeitsch.  t  chr.  Wls^  1858.  N.  80.  [Art  in  Kltto's  Joum.  of  Bibl.  Lit  vol  III.] 
0)  DumaSf  U.  des  oinq.  proposa.  do  Jans.  Li^  1699.  S  vols. 

h)  M^m.  snr  la  detraction  de  P.  B.  des  piamps.  1711.    Origoire^  les  mines  de  P.  R.  Pftr.  1Si)9l 
a)  Partially  pnbl.  after  1671,  bnt  the  whole  issued:  Le  Konr.  Test  en  Fran^ob  aT«o  des  t^^ 
Uons  morales.  Par.  1687.  S  Tols.  13.  and  often. 
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Parity  who.  had  died  with  the  appeal  in  his  hand  (1727).  Strange  things 
were  related,  which  made  a  deep  impression  npon  eyen  unbelievers,  but  the 
miraoles  found  a  grave  in  the  dungeons  which  the  government  provided  for 
those  who  asserted  them,  {h)  Beaumont^  Archbishop  of  Paris,  gave  orders 
that  all  dying  persons  who  could  not  prove  in  their  certificate  of  confession 
that  they  had  accepted  of  the  Oonstitution,  should  be  denied  the  sacrament, 
and  it  was  accordingly  refbsed  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  archbishop  was 
summoned  to  answer  for  this  act  at  the  bar  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  (1762). 
All  interference  in  spiritual  affairs  on  the  part  of  that  body  was  then  forbid- 
den by  the  king.  The  Parliament  appealed  to  their  oath,  which  bound  them 
to  assist  every  citizen  in  the  maintenance  of  his  rights.  A  peace  was  finally 
mediated  by  means  of  a  mild  pastoral  letter  from  Benedict  XIV.  (1756).  (c) 
Jansenism  has  however  subsequently  propagated  itself  in  throe  different 
forms.  In  the  Netherlands  it  has  a  peculiar  form  of  eccledastical  govern- 
ment, with  no  connection  with  the  Boman  Ohurch,  but  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Utrecht  presiding  over  the  two  Bishops  of  Harlem  |aid  Deventer.  (d)  The 
mystical  element  has  been  continued  among  a  few  enthusiasts  (Gonvulsion- 
naires),  who,  having  elevated  their  feelings  to  a  high  degree  of  spasmodic 
exhilaration  by  a  certun  amount  of  corporeal  abuses,  wounds  and  crucifix- 
ions, pour  forth  predictions  of  the  overthrow  of  the  throne  and  of  the 
Church,  (e)  The  liberal  element  in  the  form  of  a  theological  spuit  has  ex- 
tensively prevailed  among  a  large  portion  of  the  clergy  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy. 

§  427.    Mystieismj  Quietism^  and  Pious  Humor. 

Antoinette  Bourignon  (d.  1680)  of  Ryssel,  proposed  to  God  at  first,  that 
she  would  love  him  and  his  creatures  at  tiie  same  time,  but  afterwards,  under 
an  impression  that  she  loved  him  alone,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  scene  of 
external  confusion,  she  held  continual  conversation  with  God  like  a  woman 
in  the  society  of  her  husband.  She  would  consent  to  be  judged  by  no  other 
authority  than  the  Bible,  although  she  herself  professed  to  stand  in  no  need 
of  a  written  word  of  God,  and  had  herself  saluted  as  the  mother  of  all  be- 
lievers with  a  new  revelation  to  man.  She  was  persecuted  by  the  Jesuits, 
and  had  some  connections  with  the  Jonsenists,  but  she  was  herself  indifferent 
with  respect  to  both  Ohurches,  and  had  many  admirers  and  bitter  opponents 
in  both,  (a)    The  Ahmbrados,  who  may  almost  be  regarded  as  the  Quakers 

If)  vie  de  H.  Fnui9.  de  Pftria  Utr.  1729.  and  often.  Becneil  des  inir.  snr  le  tombeaa  de  P.  Par. 
1784&  8  YobT  Montgeron,  la  T6r!t6  des  mlr.  (Par.  1T87.)  CoL  ITtfea.  8  toU  4  M6m.  de  Meu  dc 
Pompadour.  Par.  1880.  toL  L  pw  57.— Proeda  yerbaox  dea  plnaleara  mMediia,  droes^  par  ordre  de  sa 
M^)est6  an  sajet  de  qaolqana  personnea  aoldiaantea  agltdea  dea  oonTiUaloDa.  Par.  1782.  Monheim  Dn. 
ad  H.  ece.  toI.  II.  p^  SOTaai 

e)  Apologia  dea  Jngemena  rendua  oontre  le  acbtame  par  lea  tribnnaax  sdcalterSL  Far.  1753.  8  vola. 
Walch,  nst  BeL  G«6ob.  yoL  L  p.  5&  4899Bi 

d)  Dupac  ds  BOl^arde,  H.  de  r^L  metropoL  d*Utroeht.  Utr.  1784  ed.  a  1953.  Walch^  nst 
Bel.  Oeseb.  toL  VL  pc  SSaa.  TheoL  Qoartalseb.  Tub.  lS26i  P.  la.  ^ugmU^  d.  Enb.  Utrecht 
Bonn.  1S8S. 

«)  Grigoire  vol.  L  p.  87S8S.  (Arehiy.  t  KG.  toL  L  St  2.  p^  ISQsa.) 

a)  Oeavrea  p.  P.  Poir^t^  Amat  1679bb.  19  Tola.  In  the  flrat  toL  la  her  life  by  beraelf  and  by 
Polret— IToZeA,  BeL  Stielt  ansa.  d.  Intb.  K  toL  L  p.  821.  IV,  891aa.  IT.  Klo^e^  A.  Bar.  (Zeftacfa. 
t  biat  Tb.  lS6t  IL  &)    [Apol.  Ibr  Mad.  Boorignon.  Lend.  1609.  &    Tranalationa :  Acad,  of  Learned 
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of  OatholioiBm,  have  at  different  times  (flinoe  1576),  but  probably  under  tba 
excitement  of  Protestant  inflaenoes,  made  their  appearance  in  Spain.    HfirMr} 
Molina  of  Saragossa,  a  zealons  curate  at  Borne,  recommended  as  the  true 
way  of  salvation  that  the  sonl  should  seek  to  become  affectionately  one  -wid 
God  by  qaiet  prayer  and  a  complete  annihilation  of  its  own  independent  ex- 
istence.   The  French  ambassador,  in  the  name  of  the  Jesoits,  demanded  that 
this  Quietism  should  be  r^eoted  by  the  Chnroh  (1687).   MolinoBi  after  abjur- 
ing the  condemned  propositions,  died  while  suffering  a  serere  impriflonment 
in  a  convent  (1696).  (b)  Madame  Guyon  of  Paris  (d.  1717)  followed  in  his  foot- 
steps, and  even  went  beyond  him  in  some  respects,  but  with  a  love  to  God 
so  exceedingly  ardent,  that  few  have  equalled  it  even  in  their  earthly  attach- 
ments, (c)    B<muety  whose  dear  understanding  could  see  nothing  bat  a  dan- 
gerous fanaticism  in  a  love  which  had  so  completely  surrendered  all  T^gai>l 
for  self,  that  in  its  longings  after  €k>d  it  had  no  desires  even  for  salvatioiL, 
prepossessed  the  mind  of  the  court  against  her.    But  Fenelon  denied  the  j«- 
tice  of  her  condemnation,  and  showed  how  true  mysticism  was  to  be  imdo-- 
stood  in  aocordanoe  with  the  models  of  Oatholio  antiquity,  and  how  it  should 
be  looked  upon  as  the  genuine  worship  of  (jod  in  the  heart,  and  therefore  the 
basis  of  all  the  external  forms  of  the  Church,  {d)    Twenty-three  propoatiou 
extracted  from  his  book,  Bossuet  had  condemned  at  Borne.   Fenelon  reeetved 
a  copy  of  this  condenmation  just  as  he  was  ascending  the  pulpit  of  his  cadie- 
dral.    With  the  humility  so  natural  to  his  disposition,  he  immediately  sub- 
mitted to  it,  and  exhorted  his  congregation  to  conform  to  its  directioDs 
(1699).  («)    In  Germany,  Angelus  Silesius  (Scheffler  of  Breslan,  d.  1677),  i 
physician,  but  subsequently  a  priest,  although  he  renounced  the  Protestant 
Ohurch  and  the  friendship  of  Jacob  Boehme,  oarried  with  him  an  intense 
love  of  the  Saviour.    Although  the  extreme  longings  of  his  heart  threw  hira 
into  the  abyss  of  Pantheism,  his  profound  speculations  are  so  transparent, 
his  bold  expressions  are  so  childlike,  and  his  poetry  is  so  detightful,  intelke- 
tual,  and  affectionate,  that  they  have  always  been  looked  upon  as  sacred  in 
both  Churches.  (/)    AbraJiam  a  S.  Clara  (U.  Megerle,  d.  1707)  has  given  s 
bold  and  Ingenious  expression  of  the  popular  humor  which  prevailed  in  Sus- 


Dlvlnefl.  Load.  1T08.    Conftisloii  of  the  BuUderA  of  BabeL  Lond.  1708.    Light  of  the  World.  ie& 
Ught  rtaen  In  Darkneaai  ITOSw  abridged,  Lond.  173S.    Benov.  of  the  Ooep.  Spirit.  Lond.  1817.  ISL] 

b)  Onlda  spiritnala  Bom.  1681.  In  Spanish  even  in  167S,  in  Lat  hjFrandte,  1687,  and  la  G«nL 
by  AmcidL,  1699.— Becaeil  des  div.  pidoes  conoernant  le  Qaletiflme.  Amst  1688.  Other  tfaii^  is 
WeVmnanny  H.  ecc.  P.  IL  p.  541.  C  R.  ScKarUng^  Mystikeren  M.  MoIinoe*e  Laere  o^f  81^aebii& 
igdbenh.  1802. 4 

c)  La  Bible  de  Me.  Ooyon.  CoL  (Ajnat)  171Sea.  80  Toln— La  vie  de  M.  de  la  Molbe  Oayoo,  iaiu 
par  elle-mftme.  Col.  1790.  8  vols.  19.  and  often.  BrU  182&  8  Tola.  C.  Ifgrmet,  ZQge  a.  d.  Lebea  d.  Fr. 
y.  G.  Magdeb.  1845.  [7*.  0.  Uphatn^  Life,  Opinions,  and  Bzpericnoe  of  Me.  G.  New  Toric  ISSI. 
2  vols.  19.  Eclect.  Mag.  Ang.  1858.  p.  48186.  Lifo  and  Bd.  Opinions  of  Mad.  O.  and  of  Fenel«iL 
Lond.  1851.  9  vols.  12.    Z.  J£  Child,  Lives  of  Lady  BnsseU  and  Mad.  O:  Boston.  ISSOi  19.] 

d)  Explication  dee  inaximes  de  Saints  snr  la  vie  int^riearsL  Par.  1687. 12.  and  dUm. 

«)  (/urUu)  Jngement  snr  la  TbdoL  myst  et  snr  lee  dimfilez  de  FeTiqae  de  Meaur  avee  rarcfae- 
veqne  de  Cambray.  (Aoist  1689.)    Beatutet  and  Tatbaraud.  (p.  515-10.) 

/)  Chembiniscber  Wandersmann.  BrsL  1657.  and  often.  Munich.  1815.  1897.  Bri.  18S0l  ISSS. 
ITelllgo  Bcolenlast  a  geisa  Hirtenlieder  der  verllebten  Fsyebo.  Brd.  1657.  Mnnleh.  1886L  Wm- 
mann^  A.  S.  als  Conyertit,  myst  Diebtei  a.  Polexniker.  Angib.  1841  {W,  Sehrad^r,  A.  8.  BaL  1891 
k)    ^.  JToAI^H;  A.  8.  Brsl.  185& 
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bia  and  Vienna  with  respect  to  the  perversitiefl  of  the  world,  and  in  favor  of 
the  pioos  morality  of  his  native  land,  (ff) 

§  428.    IT^ewly  Eatabluihed  Orders. 

BouthiUier  dc  la  Eanci  (d.  1700X  after  a  dissipated  yonth,  beoamo,  in 
oonseqaenoe  of  a  painful  accident,  dissatisfied  with  the  world,  distributed  his 
wealth  among  the  poor,  resigned  all  his  livings  except  that  of  La  Trappe,  of 
'which  he  had  been  an  abbot  even  in  his  boyhood,  and  betook  himself  to  a 
residence  in  that  convent  (1662).  That  he  might  revive  the  original  role  of 
Cisteanx,  he  imposed  upon  the  monks  there  a  terrible  system  of  self-denial, 
which  deprived  them  even  of  the  pleasures  of  converBation  and  reading.  A 
few  colonies  of  the  Trappista  were  founded  in  Italy,  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
and  America,  and  some  were  formed  for  nuns,  (a)  In  France,  where  popular 
instruction  was  not  regularly  attended  to  by  either  the  Church  or  the  State, 
the  Society  of  the  JBrothers  of  the  Cfhristian  Schools  (Ignorantins)  was  found- 
ed for  that  purpose  by  Baptist  de  la  Salle  (1724),  but  more  especially  for  the 
education  of  future  teachers.  A  Neapolitan  named  Liguori  (d.  1787),  with 
whom  the  will  of  the  pope  was  equivalent  to  the  will  of  (xod,  formed  the 
Congregation  of  the  Most  Sacred  Redeemer  (Bedemptorists,  Uguorists),  a 
friendly  variety  of  the  Jesuits,  and  in  subsequent  times  affording  to  them  a 
refuge  and  a  hope,  (b)  In  addition  to  the  associations  without  regular  vows, 
were  established  sisterhoods  for  the  Adoration  of  the  Heart  of  Jeam  and 
Mary^  for  the  cultivation  of  a  sensuous  kind  of  worship  which  hod  been 
recommended  ever  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  Jesu- 
its, at  the  suggestion  of  love-intoxicated  nuns.  The  establishment  of  this 
order  had  been  frequently  declined,  but  it  was  finally  (1765)  authorized 
at  Bome,  and  was  introduced  in  some  places.  It  was  a  subject  of  debate 
among  divines  whether  the  actually  bleeding  heart,  or  a  mere  symbol  of 
divine  love,  was  the  object  of  adoration.  By  the  people,  however,  these 
votaries  were  often  ridiculed  as  Cordicolatras  or  Marionettes,  (c) 

§  429.    ^ead  of  Christianity,     Cont,  from  §  894m. 

.  1.  The  Ohurch  in  China  continued  to  make  some  gradual  advances,  prin- 
cipally through  the  ossistance  of  the  missionary  seminary  at  'Paris  (after 
1668).  Instances  of  oppression  were  not  numerous,  and  were  generally  of 
short  duration.  But  the  mendicant  friars  were  more  and  more  urgent  in 
their  complaints  at  Bome  against  the  mingling  of  Christianity  with  idolatry. 

Q)  Judas  der  Bmchelm.  Bona  Sklzb.  16878a.  4  yola.  and  often.  Hay  I  il  Pftiy  1  der  WelL  Wflrtz. 
170T.  4L  and  often.  Belm  dich  o.  loh  Ilu  dioh,  d.  L  allerly  Matorlen,  Discnn  a.  Predlgtcn.  Salzb. 
17S7.  i.  and  often.'   Das  Oediegenste  a.  a.  W.  BU^nbearen.  1840fl8.    Werke,  Lindan  1846a8. 

a)  Band :  Lettrea,  pnbL  par  &  Gonod,  Par.  1846.  Tr.  do  la  salntetd  et  dea  devoln  do  la  vio  inonas- 

■  tlqoa  1688. 3  to1&  4.  On  the  other  side :  MabUkm^  Tr.  des  Atndes  monast  1681.  and  often.— Jfaraof* 

lier,  YIe  de  V Abb6  de  la  Trappeu  Par.  1708.  2  vols.  IS.    Chateaubriand^  Vie  de  Banc^  Par.  1844. 

Ulm.  1845.    L  D.  a  Hist  civile,  rel.  et  litt6r.  de  Tabbaye  de  la  Tr.  Par.  1894.    BiU&rt^  Orden  d. 

Trapplaten.  Drmst  1888.    GaiUardin^  lea  Trapplste^  Par.  1844.  toL  L 

h)  Oearrea  completoei  Par.  1885.  14  yolSb  8.  and  18.  A,  GiaUni^  Tlta  del  b.  Alfonso  Li&  Bom. 
191&  4.  Vienna.  1885l    Jeaneard,  Tie  da  b.  Alt  Ug.  Loavaln.  1329. 

c)  Benedicti  XIV.  de  servor.  Dei  beatU  IV,  80.  Arcblv.  t  KQ.  toI  L  6t  2.  pu  177kv  Waehicr 
In  &lt8cb.  f.  hist  Tb.  1884.  St  1. 
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For  a  long  time  the  Jesnits,  however,  snooeeded  by  craft  and  poirer  to  de> 
fend  themselves  against  the  orders  sent  to  them  from  Borne  on  this  anlgect 
The  legato  Totiman  died  while  endming  a  confinement  at  Macaay  brongbt 
npon  him  by  their  means  (1710).  At  last  their  adversaries  were  saooeasfo] 
(1746).  No  sooner,  however,  were  the  sacred  usages  of  the  nation  n^eoted, 
than  a  persecution  seldom  suspended  was  commenced,  from  which  only  a  few 
unimportant  fragments  of  the  Church  were  ever  saved.  2.  In  tl^  £eai 
Indies  likewise,  the  hope  of  success  depended  upon  the  compliance  of  the 
missionaries  with  the  customs  of  the  Brahmans,  and  thw  incorpok:Btion  of 
the  religious  and  social  usages  of  the  people  into  the  system  of  Christtanity. 
When  the  Jesnits  at  Pondichery  represented  in  one  of  their  sacred  dramas 
the  destruction  of  the  Indian  gods  by  the  Enig^it  St.  George  (1701),  a  p^-se- 
cution  was  immediately  commenced  in  that  country;  and  when  the  bnll 
against  the  admixture  of  heathenish  customs  with  the  Christian  religion  was 
enforced  (1742),  the  progress  of  the  mission  was  at  an  end.  (a)  S.  In 
Thibet,  the  gospel  was  preached  (after  1707)  by  the  Capuchins,  and  they 
were  allowed  to  erect  a  hospitium  there.  But  the  worship  of  the  Dalai 
Lama  was  itself  too  much  like  an  ascendant  papacy,  to  present  much  hope 
of  success  in  the  proclamation  of  a  Boman  Christianity,  {b)  4.  In  S&tith 
America,  a  splendid  church  organization  according  to  the  European  slyle 
was  developed.  In  a  portion  of  North  America,  where  the  dominion  ^ 
France  was  extended,  were  also  established  component  parts  of  the  Gallicas 
Church. 


CHAP,  in.— BOMAN  CATHOLIC  CHUBCH  UNTIL  1814. 
I.   Matters  PREUMmART  to  thi^  Be  volution. 

§430.   French  Fhiloaophy,    Cont/rom^^l^. 

Gorrtepondance  liter.  pblL  et  crit  par  Grimm  et  Diderot^  Par.  ISISbs^  16  vote.  Extracts :  Bns 
d«nb.  1820.— TFciZcA,  nat  ReL  Ooscb.  vol.  L  p.  478aB.  {/.  A.  v.  Stark)  Triumph  d.  phiL  Im  la.  JahrL 
Frk£  lS08w  8  Tola,  recently  edit  \>y  Bue^elner,  Landab.  1834.  (v.  SchnU)  Geaoh.  ▼.  StaatsTeraadn 
unter  Lndwlg  XVL  o.  Entst  Fortach.  n.  Wirka  d.  aogen.  neoen  Phil.  Lp&  1826-^  6  toU.  Z.  Lff 
miiUsr,  de  rinflaence  de  la  phll.  da  18. 8.  Far.  1888.  Lps.  1885.  Sohloitier,  yoL  L  p.  477.  IL  44889.— Liter, 
of  the  French  Clasaica  in  Bbert  [Jl  D.  MorOl^  Hiat  and  Crit  View  of  the  8pe&  Pba  of  Em.  'a. 
the  19th  cent  Lond.  1847.  2  ed.  8.  New  York.  1848.  a  P.  J)amiron,  Eaaai  anr  TH.  de  U  phU.  en  Fr. 
an  XYIIe.  8.  8  ed.  Par.  1846i  2  vola.  8.  0.  JL  L«U!€9^  Biog.  H.  of  PhiL  Ser.  IL  toL  IY.  Load.  ISO. 
4  vols.  18.    Tennemann^B  H.  of  PhiL  Lond.  1850.  8.] 

The  government  of  rojal  mistresses  (Pomocracy)  in  the  coort,  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Protestants,  the  maltreatment  of  piety  in  the  Jansenist  contro- 
versy, the  natural  development  of  the  national  mind,  and  the  inflnenoe  of 
English  Deism,  conspired  to  form  in  France  an  opposition  similar  to  that 
Deism,  but  such  as  naturally  sprung  up  agamst  an  infallible  Church  in  a  des- 
potic and  corrupt  state.  Bodins  Septiloquia  recognized  the  claims  of  all 
religions,  that  the  religion  of  godliness  and  rectitude  in  them  all  might  be 


a)  S  897.  nt  d, 

h)  Kelazione  del  principio  et  state  prasente  della  miss,  del  Tibet  Som.  lT4Sb  4    <SUEti<7{M  tv 
Arohlr.  t  KOeech.  toL  L  St  8. 
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acknowledged,  (a)  In  a  fictitious  book  of  travelay  Vairasse  dlstingrnisbed 
between  true  Ohristianitj  and  the  hierarchy,  against  which  his  book  was 
directed,  (b)  Even  in  the  canting  court  of  Louis  XTV.,  who  finally  gave  his 
consent  that  even  Tartnfe  shonld  be  performed  in  his  presence,  it  was  not 
looked  npon  as  inconsistent  with  the  mles  of  good  society  to  ridicnle  religion 
as  well  as  hypocrisy.  Voltaire  (d.  1778)  was  not  qnite  insensible  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  existence  of  a  GkKl^  in  whose  honor  he  erected  a  plain  church, 
nor  to  the  beanty  of  Christianity,  but  in  a  series  of  sprightly  essays  (after 
1715),  with  the  most  n&iYe  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  facts,  he  gave  np  all 
its  historical  relations,  and  sacrificed  the  life  of  religion  itself  to  a  spirit  of 
universal  scoffing.  Mantuquieu^  before  laying  the  foundation  of  his  future 
govenmient,  presented  the  mirror  of  an  unbiased  common  seose  before  the 
receiyed  doctrines  and  the  compulsory  measures  of  the  Ohuroh  (1721).  Phi- 
losophy so  entirely  withdrew  to  the  territory  presided  over  by  the  five  senses, 
that  the  mind  of  man  was  finally  regarded  as  a  dream  of  the  fiesh,  and  lore 
as  the  hypocrisy  of  selfishness.  This  worldly  phOosophy  was  carried  to  its 
complete  results  by  Candillac  (d.  1780),  in  Holbaoh^s  circle  it  was  fearlessly 
applied  to  practical  life,  (c)  while  Hehetius  (d.  1771)  tempered  it  with  an 
eleyated  humanity.  In  this  spirit,  Diderot  (d.  1784),  whose  religion  it  was 
to  destroy  all  religion,  edited  the  Eneyclopedie  (after  1751),  intended  to  be  a 
general  survey  of  all  human  knowledge,  clear  and  grand  with  respect  to  the 
worldly  tendencies  of  the  mind  and  in  its  efibrts  against  all  kinds  of  slavery, 
but  hostOe  ^  all  eternal  realities  and  aspirations  above  the  world.  Besides 
these  were  a  host  of  inferior  works,  in  which  the  oriental  simplicity  of  the 
Scriptures  was  made  the  subject  of  amusement  either  by  bold  derision  or  by 
sentimental  wantonness,  and  all  systems  of  faith  were  ridiculed  as  priestcraft. 
Raynal  deprived  history  of  its  true  glory  as  a  picture  of  a  divine  household; 
even  in  BvfforC*  sublime  researches,  the  Creator  is  placed  far  behind  a  self- 
producing  nature ;  Lalande  proclaimed  the  laws  of  a  heaven  without  a  God ; 
and  in  fact  the  gospel  was  generally  regarded  as  a  mere  astronomical 
myth,  {d)  The  enthusiastic  spirit  of  Bousseau  (1712-78)  found  many  things 
in  the  gospel  for  which  his  nature  had  a  strong  affinity,  but  in  consequence 
of  his  r^ection  of  all  history,  he  was  compelled  to  oppose  every  thing  in  it 
of  a  historical  character.  By  holding  up  a  state  of  nature  in  contrast  with 
the  artificial  condition  of  human  society,  the  Jesuitic  education  then  in 
vogue,  and  the  supernatural  revelation  of  the  Scriptures,  he  contributed  more 
than  all  the  scoffers  to  endanger  the  Church,  since  he  thus  showed  how  one 
could  speak  with  earnestness  and  even  transport  of  divine  things,  without 
being  a  Christian,  (e)  This  opposition  was  powerful  at  that  time,  because 
those  who  were  the  favorites  of  the  nation,  who  gave  laws  to  the  fashion- 


o)  CoUoquiom  heptaplomeres  de  abditis  remm  subUin.  arcsDla  1598.  ^tiAi*atMr,  das  HoptapL 
doA  Jean  Bodin.  Bii  1841. 

h)  Hist  des  8eTeramb<ML  Par.  18778&  8  yoliL  13.  Snlib.  1889.  8  Tola. 

c>  Sjatdme  de  la  natnre.  liond.  (AmsL)  1770. 8  Tola,  and  often.  Liegn.  1788.  S  Tola 

d)  Pupuit,  Orlglne  de  tons  lea  caltes.  Par.  170&  8  vols,  and  often.  1887.  In  the  Eztrada  by  BhS, 
Stnttg.  1889. 

€)  Mt,  d4  Stall,  Lettrcs  sar  lea  onrr.  et  le  oaraot^  d.  B,  Qin.  1789.  {Mu$8e^Patkay)  H.  de  la 
vl«  et  dea  onvr.  de  B.  Par.  1821. 8  TOlai    Wdehier^  blogr.  Anft.  1880.  p.  SUn 
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able  world,  and  were  honored  with  the  friendship  of  the  northern  monarchal 
were  its  principal  repreeentatiyea,  and  apoke  of  Ghiutianity  as  a  soperaana- 
ated  stage  of  oivilization.  The  meaenrea  adopted  by  the  goyenunent  agaiis 
them  were  bat  partial,  and  generally  operated  in  their  favor.  As  the  hier- 
arohy,  who  had  little  else  at  command  bat  learned  lore,  were  no  longer 
allowed  to  bam  the  authors,  they  defended  themselyes  by  bomin^  the  boob 
These  works,  howeyer,  expressed  the  general  sentiment  of  the  French  nasioB. 
On  the  side  of  the  hierardiy  were  the  ciyil  power,  immense  wealth,  and  t 
nobility  with  which  it  was  in  numeroos  ways  connected.  On  the  other  side 
was  nearly  a  whole  nation,  inolading  a  nugority  oyen  of  the  hierarchy  saJ 
the  nobility,  with  the  conyiotion  that  their  power  was  founded  npon  a  de- 
ception, and  that  their  wealth  had  been  u^ustly  drawn  from  a  faeayilj 
taxed  people. 

§  431.     Clement  XIIL  (1768-60)  and  the  JesuiU. 

jB0t0«r,  RambaeKt  voL  X.  8.  pi  881hl  (£«  Br^  Ssmml.  d.  Sehir.  d.  Avf  belx  d.  Jeioltcaari 
betr.  Frkf.  n.  L.  (Ulm.)  177S-81  4  toIi  [J.  jPoyfufar,  H.  of  the  Josaita.  Lond.  1816L  S  rola.  6.  J. 
AriMu!ULt  Les  Jesnltes,  Hlttoire,  Types,  Moeun,  Mysteries.  Par.  1841 9  rob.  8.] 

Clement  XIIL  (Rezzonioo)  was  chosen  pope  through  the  influence  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  with  pious  conscientiousness  exposed  the  papal  authority  to  lh« 
most  imminent  hazard,  that  he  might  ayert  their  fate.  They  had  indeed 
gained  a  yictory  oyer  the  Jansenists,  but  it  was  at  the  expense  of  the  popukr 
fayor.  On  account  of  their  influence  at  courts  they  were  hated  by  states- 
men, their  engagements  in  trade  inyolyed  them  often  in  difficulties  with  the 
merchants,  and  their  power  oyer  the  conscience  made  them  obnoxious  to  si 
classes.  The  yery  dislike  which  so  many  of  that  age  felt  toward  Christian* 
ity,  and  the  whole  spirit  of  the  coming  generation  now  making  itself  pere^ 
tibly  felt,  seemed  to  demand  them  as  the  flrst  sacrifice.  The  result  was  by  do 
means  certain,  smce  all  the  nations  of  Southern  Europe  had  been  educated  is 
their  schooL  On  the  request  of  the  Portuguese  goyemment,  Benedict  XIY, 
had  forbidden  them  to  engage  in  commerce,  and  when  dying,  he  committed 
to  the  Patriarch  of  Lisbon  the  work  of  reforming  them.  The  order  to  this 
eflect  was,  howeyer,  reyoked  by  Clement.  By  an  exchange  with  Spain,  Por- 
tugal had  obtained  a  portion  of  Paraguay  (1768).  The  PortugQeae  were 
howeyer  driyen  back  by  an  Indian  army,  and  although  the  Jesuits  denied 
any  participation  in  an  insurrection  which  then  occurred,  it  was  certain  thai 
the  insurrection  was  impossible  without  their  conniyanoe.  Oaryalho,  Ka^ 
quis  of  Panibaly  was  anxious  to  withdraw  the  monarchy  and  the  nati<m  from 
all  <knmection  with  the  hierarchy  and  the  nobility.  But  although  tiie  minis- 
ter possessed  unlimited  power,  he  knew  he  could  not  effect  such  a  reyolution 
while  surrounded  by  the  Jesuits.  An  attempt  to  assassinate  the  king  supplied 
an  occasion  for  impeaching  them  of  high  treason.  The  result  was  that  they 
were  for  eyer  excluded  (Sept.  8, 1759)  from  Portugal,  and  their  property  was 
confiscated.  The  pope  interceded  for  them  in  yaln ;  his  nuncio  was  sent  out 
of  the  country  (1760),  and  all  connection  with  Rome  was  broken  oSL  (a)    It 


a)  L'admtnistntton  de  M.  de  PombaL  AmsL  1789. 4    J.  SmUh^  Kemoln  of  the  IL  dA  Pombal 
Lend.  1848.  2  Tolfl.  S.—iKlautinQ)  Saminl  d.  nst  Bchrr.  d.  Jca.  in  P.  btftr.  A.  d.  IttL  TtkL  a.  L 
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vas  thus  proved  that  the  overthrow  of  the  Jesuits  wfl5  not  impossible.  The 
bankmptoy  of  the  Jesuit  la  Valette  in  IVance,  was  seized  upon  as  an  occasion 
for  making  the  whole  order  responsible  for  the  nnfortimate  speculation  in 
trade  by  one  of  its  members,  and  for  examining  its  constitution.  The  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  summoned  the  Jesuits  before  its  bar  (1762),  an  apostolical 
brief,  in  which  the  holy  Father  unburdened  his  heart  of  its  troubles,  and 
Jesuitism  was  identified  with  OathoHdsm,  was  laid  aside  as  if  it  were  the 
letter  of  a  private  individual,  and  when  public  opinion  had  been  gained  over 
by  the  publication  of  the  dangerous  doctrines  of  which  the  Jesuits  were  ac- 
cused, they  were  banished  from  France  as  dangerous  to  the  state  (1764).  (h) 
The  other  Bourbon  courts  ordered  them  to  be  hastily  and  violently  seized  and 
transported  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  territories  (1767).  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  pope  issued  a  bull  (1765),  in  which  he  showed  that  the 
order  was  sacred,  and  indispensable  to  the  interests  of  the  Ohuroh.  He  only 
ventured  to  annul  the  edicts  of  the  Duke  of  Farma,  and  to  threaten  others 
with  an  excommunication  (1768).  France,  however,  took  possession  of  Avig- 
non ;  iN'aples,  of  Benevento ;  and  all  the  Bourbon  princes  declared  such  fanati- 
cal decrees  of  excommunication  utterly  unreasonable,  (c) 

§  432.     Clement  XIV.  (1769-74)  and  the  Jesuits. 

Lettres  intireaMDtee  da  P.  ClSm.  XIV.  trad,  da  latin  et  do  HtaL  p^  le  Marq.  de  Caraceioli^  (not 
altogetbor  aathentlc)  Par.  ITTta.  8  vols,  aad  often.  Ital.  n.  dentsch.  Lettere  ed.  alcre  opero  di  Ganganelll. 
FIrenzo.  18S9,  Clom.  XIV.  Epp.  et  Brevia  selecdora,  ex.  lecret  tabb.  Yatlc.  ed.  A,  ThHner,  Par. 
ISSi.-^Waleh,  nst  Bel  Geach.  vol  L  p.  8.  SOloa.  CaraeoMi,  Vie  da  P.  C16m.  Par.  1775.  Leben 
Clem.  XIV.  Fret  u.  L.  1775.  (by  Beumoni)  Gang.,  C!em.  XIV.  n.  a.  Zeit  Bri.  1847.  A,  Theiner, 
U.  da  Pontic  do  Clem.  XIV.  Par.  1852.  2  vols.  [if.  irAlember%  An  Acooont  of  tbo  DestractloD 
of  the  Jeonlts  in  France,  fh>m  the  Fr.  Lond.  1768. 12.] 

In  the  Conclave  there  was  a  severe  struggle  between  the  parties  of  the 
king  and  of  the  Jesuits.  The  Bourbons  were  however  victorious,  and  se- 
cured the  election  of  Ganganelli^  a  Minorite,  who  had  always  disapproved 
of  the  measures  of  his  predecessor,  on  the  ground  that  they  sacrificed  tife 
interests  of  the  papacy  itself  to  those  of  the  Jesuits.  Clement  XIV.  was  of 
low  origin,  his  character  was  not  very  commanding,  but  he  possessed  consid- 
erable talents,  a  noble  manliness,  and  at  the  same  time  a  general  mildness  of 
disposition,  and  for  a  pope  he  was  eminentiy  liberal.  He  governed  without 
the  aid  of  cardinals  or  nepotes,  and  instead  of  aiming  to  build  magnificent 
edifices,  he  endeavored  to  alleviate  distress  in  cottages.  He  abolished  the 
reading  of  the  sacramental  bull  (in  coena  Domini),  and  it  was  never  after- 
wards resumed,  (a)    By  some  concessions  made  to  Portugal  and  the  Bourbon 


1790-6Bb  4  Tola.  Dedoctio  chronoL  et  analTtlca,  nbi  horrendae  maaifeatantar  cladea  a  Jea  Soc^  Lnal- 
taniae  ^osqao.eolonilB  illatae,  ed.  J.  de  S^bra  JSUviut,  Olialp.  1771.  2  vols.  Waldif  nst  Bel.  Geach. 
Tol.  II.  p.  578&  O,  «.  JTurr,  Geech.  d.  Jes.  in  P.  nnter  Pomb.  NOmb.  1787.  2  yols.  J.  F.  M  «. 
Ol/(n%  &.  d.  Mordyera.  gegen  d.  E5n1g  Joeeph  y.  P.  Boii  1889. 4 

h)  Extralta  dea  aaaertlona  dangereoaoe  et  pemideosoa,  qne  les  J6fl.  ont  enseigndes  ayec  Tapprob*' 
tlon  de  lean  Bapdrieara.  YMflte  par  lea  oommiasalres  da  Parlement  Par.  1672.— CAoiMii^  Staats- 
DenkwilTd.  y.  ihm  selbat  ftt>m  the  Fr.  Bern.  1790.  Noya  Acta  hist.  occ.  yoL  XIII.  p.  4S8m.  7nba 
raiid,  Eaaai  aar  Vdtat  dea  Jte.  en  Fnmce.  ML  2.  Par.  lS2a 

c)  Wale^,  nst  BeL  Geaoh.  yoL  IIL  p^  109fia. 

a)  At  least  not  nntll  Easter,  1880,  according  to  the  aathor'a  personal  obseryation. 
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oonrts,  harmony  was  onoe  more  established  with  them.     When  they  urged 
him  to  abolish  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  he  hesitated  for  a  while,  debating 
whether  it  were  better  to  destroy  than  to  reform  it,  bnt  at  last,  on  the  16tk 
Aug.,  1778,  the  brief  called  Domintts  acBedenUor  no8ter(h)  annoimoed  its  abo- 
lition, on  the  gronnd  that  the  peace  of  the  Chnrch  required  saoh  a  step.    In 
Rome,  the  execution  of  this  bull  was  secured  by  the  emi^oyiiieat  of  a  mili- 
tary force.    The  number  of  members  connected  with  the  order  at  that  time 
in  twenty-four  provinces  was  22,589.    Their  treasures  and  papers  had  bees 
placed  where  they  could  not  be  found.    The  suppression  was  enforoed  in  all 
the  Catholic  courts,  and  even  Maria  Thereaa  acquiesced  in  it  when  cc^iea  of 
her  own  confesnonal  secrets  had  been  transmitted  to  her  from  HMne.  {q 
Frederic  IL,  however,  had  so  much  pride  that  he  would  not  put  down  the 
order  for  a  while  in  Silesia,  and  it  was  favored  in  the  Polish  provinos  of 
Russia,  under  a  vicar  general,  (d)    In  other  countries  also  the  order  main- 
tained a  secret  existence,  waiting  for  a  revival  which  it  was  tanght  by  some 
old  legends  to  expect,  and  individuals  have  every  where  been  found  inrotest- 
ing  against  the  lawfulness  of  its  abolition.    The  fate  of  the  Jesmta,  like  thtt 
of  the  Templars,  was  not  altogether  undeserved ;  but  like  the  latter,  thej  wers 
condemned  without  a  legal  sentence  or  a  process  of  law,  and  many  merito- 
rious persons  ccftinected  with  them  were  rewarded  with  a  helpless  old  a^. 
The  missionary  and  educational  operations  of  all  Catholic  conntries  were 
much  embarrassed  by  their  suppression.    Avignon  and  Benevento  Tiver&  re- 
stored to  the  pope,  but  he  could  not  prevent  the  governments  of  Spain, 
Naples,  and  Venice  from  doing  as  they  pleased  with  the  Church  and  its  pro- 
perty in  those  countries.    He  was  well  aware,  that  by  the  decree  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  he  had  dgned  his  own  death-warranty  and 
he  died  (Sept.  22)  abandoned  by  all,  with  some  evidence  of  having  been 
poisoned,  (e) 

%  483.    PivM  VL  (1774-99)  and  his  Age,  untU  1789. 

CondftTe.  {Walch,  nst  Bd.  Ooach.  toI.  Y.  p.  2508&)  {C,  C  Ads)  Leben»>  n.  Re^tenxagagnA. 
P.  VL  CeMiUL  (Ulm.)  1781-Mu  6  Tola.  P.  P.  Wo^^  Qeflcb.  d.  iGm.  K  nntor  P.  TL  ZOr.  119am.  Ifo. 
1802.  7  Tols.  (J:  F.  Bourgoing)  Mdm.  but  Pie  VL  Pw.  17M.  S  voK— Uebtf  die  gegenw.  L^e  d 
rom.  Katb.  {Plancke,  nst  Bel.  Geeeh.  toL  L) 

The  Bourbons  consented  to  the  election  of  Angela  Braachiy  because  thej 
felt  assured  from  his  moderation  th&t  his  partiality  for  the  Jesuits  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  attempt  their  restoration.  The  treasures  Piti$ 
VL  acquired  from  the  states  of  the  Church  during  the  first  tranquil  years  of 
his  reign,  were  spent  in  building  and  in  draining  the  Pontine  nuu^es.  Jia 
liberality  is  extolled  by  numberless  inscriptions.  The  convents  were  at  that 
time  assailed  by  innumerable  caricatures,  and  were  regarded  as  no  longer  tol- 
erable  except  as  hospitals  for  diseased  minds,  (a)  Many  princes  saw  that  they 

I)  Dated  ftt>m  July  21.  Acta  blet  eoa  toL  L  p.  14Sa. 

c)  After  Fessler  and  Hormayr :  A.  K.  Z.  1881  N.  160. 

d)  LvUerotk,  BobsL  o.  d.  Jes.  1770-1800.  Ueben.  y.  Birch^  Lpo.  184& 

«)  FaM^  nst  BeL  Geacb.  vol  Y.  p.  282tt.  Ze  AmI;  Mag.  toL  YI.  p.  14te.  On  tbe  oOier  band. 
V. :  Wle  lebte  n.  etarb  Gang^  by  J.  IMchenbaeK  (?)  Keiut  1881. 

o)  R  g.  Troix  est  trop.  Cspltolation  de  U  France  ayeo  ees  Moines.  Hay&  1797.  li.  (Jbr  Jbm) 
Naturgesch.  d.  M&nehth.  17S8. 
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might,  'without  the  least  infringement  of  their  faith,  and  very  much  to  their 
credit  as-  frienda  of  geiieral  improvement,  take  possession  of  the  immense 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  monks..  The  pope  himself  appeared  to  be  a  civil 
prinoe,  and  the  head  of  the  Ohnrch  merely  from  the  favor  of  other  princes. 
The  bishops,  however,  clearly  saw  that  if  they  became  independent  of  the 
pope,  they  must  become  dependent  npon  the  kings.  The  clergy  foresaw  that 
the  property  of  the  Ohnrch  wonld  be  qnite  as  acceptable  to  the  secular  lords 
as  the  wealth  of  the  convents.  Even  those  who  cared  nothing  abont  the 
matter,  were  of  the  opinion  that  barracks  were  not  mnch  more  desirable  than 
convents.  The  faith  or  the  soperstition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  was 
such  as  to  make  them  entirely  dependent  npon  the  clergy  for  their  religion. 
Accordingly,  the  great  masses  were  gradually  formed  into  parties  favorable 
or  opposed  to  a  reform.  In  Portugal^  the  system  of  things  established  by  the 
violence  of  Pombal  was  immediately  terminated  when  he  was  himself  over- 
thrown, on  the  death  of  the  king  (1777).  In  Spain^  Count  Aranda,  who,  in 
accordance  with  his  French  education,  had  made  (after  1762)  the  inquisition 
and  the  system  of  education  dependent  upon  the  government,  was  removed 
from  his  station  (1772),  and  Don  Olamdes  repented  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
inquisition  (after  1776)  that  he  ever  attempted  to  cultivate  by  Protestant 
colonies  the  Sierra  Morena,  which  was  now  restored  to  the  robbers.  But 
germs  of  hostility  to  the  hierarchy  still  remained  in  all  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula, combined  with  a  disposition  to  strive  after  a  political  constitution.  In 
Germany^  conflicting  powers  were  measuring  their  strength.  Isenhiehl^  who 
had  brought  from  Gottingen  to  Mayence  his  doubts  respecting  the  Messianic 
prophecies,  was  deposed  and  abused  (1774).  (b)  Steinhuhler,  a  young  lawyer, 
was  imprisoned  at  Salzburg  for  some  jest  at  the  Catholic  ceremonies,  was 
condemned  to  death  as  a  blasphemer  (1761),  had  his  sentence  commuted  to 
banishment  from  the  country  and  ecclesiastical  penance,  and  finally  died 
under  his  ill-treatment,  (c)  When  the  preacher  Gassner  cast  out  devils  (after 
1778)  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  thousands  of  persons  were  found  at  EUwanger 
and  Batisbon  possessed  and  insane.  Some  of  the  patients  appeared  to  be 
cured,  but  few  received  permanent  benefit.  Those  who  believed  in  the  mira- 
cles, appealed  to  them  as  proofs  against  the  Protestants  and  in  favor  of  the 
Jesuits.  Most  of  the  neighboring  bishops,  then  the  emperor,  and  finally  even 
the  Eoman  court  condemned  the  whole  proceeding.  ((Q  In  BataHa^  the 
Ordir  of  the  Illuminati  was  founded  by  WeUihaupt  (1777),  on  a  Masonic 
basis  and  with  Jesuitic  forms,  by  which  an  intelligence  superior  to,  and  irre- 
spective of  all  ecclesiastical  divisions  might  be  diffused  among  the  people. 
This  powerful  association  was  destroyed  by  the  government  (1785).  («)  In 
Nov.  1780,  the  Emperor  Joseph  IL  obtained  the  long-desired  sovereignty 
over  the  hereditary  provinces  of  Austria.    His  admiaistration  was  equivalent 


I)  AcU  bist  ecc  nost  tempi  toL  UL  p.  9028a.    WcOeh,  oat  BeL  Geeeh.  toL  TIIL  p.  Tan 

c)  After  MQohler:  Mwul^  Beiae  n.  Oeatr.  1S82.  pu  108L 

d)  General  Tlew  and  literatare:  Walch^  toI.  VL  pw  871.  541sa. 

«)  {WeUhaupt)  Qeach.  d.  Terfblgnng  d.  IIL  Frkf.  n.  L.  1780.  toL  I  and  oth.  Elnlge  Orlgfnalach. 
d.  Ill  0.  aof  bdehat  BefebL  Manicb,  17S7.  Anbang  z.  d.  Origlnalsch.  FrkC  1787.  Sjatem  o.  Folgen 
d.  Ill  0.  Manicb,  1787. 
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to  a  roYolation,  in  oonsequenoe  of  his  dictatorial  measures.    With  respect  to 
the  Ohnrok,  his  plan  required:  that  it  should  be  separated  from  all  fcocign 
influence,  and  made  subject  to  the  government ;  that  it  should  be  madd  a 
school  for  the  instmction  of  the  people ;  and  that  all  institutioiis  irluGfa  coold 
not  be  made  subservient  to  the  public  welfare  should  be  destroyed.    Law 
upon  law  was  enacted  for  the  attainment  of  these  objects,  and  the  Te^preassk- 
tations  of  the  bishops  and  the  protests  of  the  nundo  were  alike  meffectuaL 
It  was  then  that  the  pope,  a  fine-looking  and  eloquent  man,  vain  of  both 
these  qualities,  and  confiding  much  in  the  power  of  his  personsl  ^drese. 
resolved  to  conquer  the  heart  of  the  emperor,  and  awaken  the  reepeot  whic& 
prevailed  in  former  times  among  the  people  beyond  the  Alps,  by  the  presence 
of  the  vicar  of  Ohrist    He  entered  Vienna  on  the  22d  Marchf  1782,  with  a 
splendid  procession.    He  could  not  indeed  deliver  by  his  interoesaicHis  ev» 
one  of  the  convents  devoted  to  destruction  as  useless.    But  aa  the  prelates 
thought  it  better  for  them  to  obey  the  pope  than  the  emperor,  and  aa  under 
their  influence  the  people  valued  their  andent  ancestral  nsages  more  thw 
the  liberty  and  equality  which  had  been  forced  upon  them,  the  dying  empe- 
ror (1T90)  found  that  all  he  had  created  was  annihilated,  and  that  only  wh^ 
he  had  destroyed  remained  imchanged.  (/)    The  feeling  of  constitndonal 
independence  in  Rome  had  gained  a  solid  basis  by  the  labors  of  2fle.  r. 
Hontheim^  and  a  recantation  extorted  from  the  frightened  old  man  (177S) 
could  not  invalidate  the  influence  of  his  proofs  with  respect  to  the  origin  of 
the  papal  power,  (g)    The  four  archbishops,  offended  at  the  establishment  of 
a  new  nunciature  at  Munich  (1785),  took  ground  against  every  extraordinaij 
jurisdiction  of  the  pope  on  German  territory,  and  associated  themselves  at 
Ema  on  the  prindple  of  an  independent  national  church  (1786).    They  were 
immediately  sustained  by  the  emperor  himself.    The  Univerdty  of  JSonn  w&s 
founded  by  the  Elector  of  Cologne  as  a  school  for  enlightened  Gatholidsm. 
The  bishops,  however,  thought  themselves  safer  in  obeying  .the  diatant  pope 
than  the  archbishops ;  the  Bavarian  Palatinate  followed  its  andent  policy  of 
receiving  advantages  over  the  national  Church  directly  from  the  hand  of  the 
pope,  and  when  the  archbishops  became  frightened  at  the  storms  which  took 
place  beyond  the  Bhine  in  behalf  of  freedom,  they  also  hastened  to  become 
reconciled  with  Rome  (1789).  (A)    Leopold  of  Tuscany^  in  the  same  spirit  tf 
his  brother  had  exhibited  in  Austria,  attempted  by  the  agency  of  Scipw 
Bicci^  Bishop  of  Pistoia  and  Prato,  to  reform  the  polity  of  the  Church.    At 
a  synod  of  his  dergy  at  Pistoia  (1786),  the  prindples  of  the  Galilean  Chmth 
^— — ■ — ■ ' 

/)  Acta  a  Pio  YL  causa  Idneris  Yiudoh.  Bom.  173S.  (Acta  hist  eea  noBt  tamp.  toL  IX.  pt.  SS3L 
4I9S&)  A,  F,  Bauer,  Geech.  d.  Belae  P.  VL  Ylen.  1782b.  8  volai  Walck^  nst  BeL  0«Mta.  toL  IX  pi 
11888.— Codoz  J.  eoc.  JosepbisL  Frkt  n.  L.  (Pnb.)  178S.  Jo9.  IL  Brlefa  Lpaw  IS;^  {CkiraeciciCi 
La  Tie  de  Jos.  Par.  1790.    GroM-Bbffinger^  Oe^ch.  Joa.  Btnttg.  1885^  8  Tola. 

g)  Juttini  Febronii  do  Btata  Ecc.  et  legitlma  potestate  Bom.  Ponttfiois  L.  ad  mmtesdM  dM- 
dentesL  BullionL  (FrcC)  1768-74  4  toIs.  4.  and  often,  In  different  forma.  Commentarins  in  soam  i«* 
traotat  Frc£  1781.  4.  Walch,  nst  BeL  Oesch.  toI.  L  p.  147.  YI,  17L  YII,  192.  4SS.  YHI,  ftStsL 
BriefW.  iw.  d.  Kurt  t.  Trier  u.  N.  t.  Honth.  fl.  Febr.  FrU  1818. 

A)  Besultato  d.  Emaer  Congr.  in  Actenst  Frk£  n.  L.  1787. 4.  Fragm.  n.  aotenm.  Qeteh.  d.  Kun* 
tlatur  in  H&nch.  17S7.  8.  Dom.  Pit  YL  reepbnslo  ad  Metropolitanos.  Bom.  17S9.  J^aeea^  (Memorie 
vol.  lY.)  hist  Benkw.  Q.  8.  Anfenth.  in  Dentach.  1786-84.  from  tbo  ItaL  AngsU  1382.  K  v.  JTSneA, 
Oeach.  d.  EmBor  Congr.  Carlsr.  1840. 
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and  of  the  most  liberal  Jansenism  were  adopted,  all  saperstitions  ceremonies 
\7ere  abolished,  and  it  was  determined  that  public  worship  should  be  con- 
dncted  in  the  language  of  the  people,  and  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  circu- 
lated among  them.  But  those  enactments  were  opposed  by  most  of  the  bish* 
ops  in  Tuscany,  the  populace  in  Pistoia  stormed  the  episcopal  palace,  and 
-when  Leopold  ascended  his  brother't  throne,  the  hierarchy  obtained  a  com- 
plete yiotory.  (%)  In  Naples^  the  convents  were  abolished,  the  prerogatives 
of  the  monarchy  were  enlarged,  and  the  feudal  tenure  of  the  pope  was  de-' 
nied.  The  controversy  on  these  subjects  was  finally  brought  to  a  compro* 
mise  (1790),  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  feudal  relation  should  be  g^ven 
up,  but  that  whenever  a  new  king  ascended  the  throne,  he  should  present  an 
offering  to  St  Peter  of  500,000  ducats.  (1) 

II.  The  Fbenoh  Revolution. 

Yolbt.  Saminl.  d.  Bchrr.  seit  ErOffn.  d.  Belcbst  Fr.  io  RQoks.  a.  d.  Cler.  (Moordlng  to  Barrtul^ 
Col.  Eccl.)  Kempt  ITOSsa.  4  toI&— AirriMt,  YL  da  Glerg^  en  France  pend.  la  rtr.  Lond.  1794  1801 
fi  Tols.  J.  T.  DutaOt  Fie  VL  et  TIL  cooaidSrte  dans  lean  rappoits  arec  la  r6y.  fhmp.  B.  Omer.  1889. 
JiaffeTf  H.  d.  r^gl.  de  France  pendant  la  r6r.  Par.  1852.  8  Tola.  Oomp.  the  poL  histt  of  Mignet^ 
TViiertj  and  WachtmuUi,  Bawner^  DaMmawn.  [all  of  which,  except  the  last,  hare  been  transL  inta 
XngL  Bee  also:  T.  Oarlyle^  Micbelet,  Lamartlne  (Oirondlns),  Allaon,  and  Scott  (Life  of  Napw 
Frellm.  Chap.)] 

§  434.     The  National  Assembly  {ConstUuen€).    1789-1791. 

« 

JPlaneh,  neaeete  BeL  Oescfa.  1798.  yoL  IIL 

The  Revolution  was  not  actually  occasioned  hy  the  disorders  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Church,  hut  without  these  it  would  hardly  have  been  possible. 
The  superior  clergy  were  the  natural  allies  of  the  higher  nobility,  but  since 
even  the  court  was  obliged  to  demand  great  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the 
Church,  the  electoral  law  was  so  contrived,  that  among  the  representatives 
of  the  ecclesiastical  estate  the  pastors  had  the  numerical  mi^jority.    These, 
with  Talleyrand^  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  who  never  failed  to  discover  on  which 
side  victory  was  about  to  turn,  at  their  head,  at  an  early  day  and  with  hon- 
est intentions  became  connected  with  the  third  estate.    There  was  a  philo- 
sophical party  which  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  Christianity,  but 
it  had  no  idea  of  contending  against  the  faith  of  the  people.    Its  object  was 
to  destroy  the  hierarchy  only  as  a  political  power,  and  to  effect  the  deliver- 
ance of  tiie  state  by  the  wealth  of  the  Church.    The  very  central  point  of 
interest  at  the  national  festival  on  the  field  of  Mars  (July  14, 1790)  was  a 
high  altar,  and  there  were  pious  Jansenists,  who  hoped  in  the  decrees  of  the 
national  assembly  to  realize  their  ideal  of  a  Church.    Such  were  the  honest 
Cnmvi,  who  wished  to  bring  every  thing  back  to  the  simplicity  of  apostolic 
times,  the  enthusiastic  Carthusian  Dom  Gerle^  who  vainly  demanded  that 
Catholicism  should  be  acknowledged  as  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  Ori- 
goire,  who,  confiding  in  the  democratic  humane  spirit  of  Christianity  even  in 


<)  Acta  Btb.  Ftotolena.  Tldn.  1790.  8  vols.  FUtnak,  toI  L  pi  26a  IL  999aaL  D4  JPotUr,  Tie  et 
M6m.  de  RiocL  Par.  1826L  4  to]&  Btattg.  1826L  4  Tola.  [Memoirs  of  Scipio  de  Blod,  Bp^  of  P.  and 
Rof.  of  Cath.  in  Tuacanj.  Lond.  1858. 8  Tola.  18.] 

I)  ITalchf  nst  SoL  Oesch.  toI.  V.  p.  6«8.    Ptanek^  toI.  L  p.  Sss. 
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the  time  of  the  most  Bangainary  outrages,  did  not  shriok  from  expoeiiig  hoD- 
self  to  derisdon  and  deadly  peril  in  behalf  of  the  Church,  (a)    la  the  dedars- 
tion  of  human  rights,  which  constituted  the  new  gospel,  freedom  of  religioa^ 
faith  was  proclaimed.    The  hierarchy,  determining  to  submit  with  digmtr  xc* 
what  was  now  inevitable,  propiosed  that  their  property  should  be  propordos- 
ally  taxed,  and  that  all  superfluous  vessels  belonging  to  the  Church  should  l^ 
melted  down.    On  the  celebrated  night  of  the  4th  Aug.,  they  also  conseutcJ 
that  the  tithes  should  be  discontinued,  and  the  pastors  agreed  that  the  sur- 
plice fees  should  be  renounced.    In  the  disousdon  upon  tiie  Ixw  relating  tz 
these  subjects,  it  was  decided  that  the  tithes  should  be  abolished  as  soon  ss 
the  staters  treasury  should  be  in  a  condition  to  sustain  the  expenses  of  puhL: 
worship.    All  ecclesiastical  property  was  declared  to  be  the  property  of  the 
nation  (Nov.  2d,  1789).    It  was  in  vain  that  Montesquieu^  with  inainuatir; 
moderation,  and  Maury ^  with  severe  argument,  urged  the  utter  fntilltr  c: 
this  proceeding  as  a  financial  speculation,  the  dilemmas  to  which  a  pecunian^ 
salary  would  reduce  the  clergy,  the  inviolability  of  this  Mnd  of  property,  aid 
the  saeredness  of  such  pious  institutions,  and  that  even  Sieyet  himadf  warmi 
the  deputies  that  if  men  would  be  free  they  must  be  just   It  was  determiiic^ 
(Dec.  19th)  that  two  hundred  miUions  of  the  Ohurch  property  should  be  soli 
and  that  the  administration  of  every  thing  belonging  to  the  Ohurch  shocll 
be  committed  to  the  secular  authorities  (April  14th,  1790).    The  state  under- 
took, on  the  other  hand,  the  support  of  the  Church  and  of  the  pocv.   A 
house  and  garden,  and  at  least  1200  livres,  were  secured  to  eveiy  pastor. 
The  salaries  of  the  bishops  were  ample,  but  Inoderate  only  when  compsDec 
with  the  affluence  which  they  formerly  possessed.    All  sinecures  were  abo^ 
ished.    Monastic  vows,  being  looked  upon  as  inconsistent  with  human  rigbt& 
and  not  needful  to  the  public  worship,  were  no  longer  protected  by  the  lai^ 
(Feb.  18th),  but  adequate  annuities  were  provided  for  those  who  belonged  t'> 
the  monasteries,  and  they  were  at  liberty  to  reside  in  the  coDTenfa.    TU 
kingdom  was  divided  into  eighty-three  departments  of  equal  extent,  to  which 
the  Ohurch  was  to  be  so  conformed  that  each  department  was  to  oonstituta  a 
bishopric.    It  appeared  equally  consonant  with  primitive  Gbristiaiiity  asd 
the  newly-established  principles  of  freedom,  that  all  bishops  and  pastors 
should  be  elected  by  the  people.    All  fears  of  evils  attending  a  popular  elec- 
tion which  was  not  even  then  directly  vrith  the  people,  were  answered  hj 
appeals  to  the  di^acefnl  concomitants  of  former  elections.    Every  bisho;> 
was  required  to  be  the  pastor  of  the  cathedral  church,  and  in  all  legal  ma:- 
ters  to  listen  to  the  counsel  of  his  vicars,  the  old  system  of  the  provincial 
synods  was  revived,  and  all  interference  from  neighboring  bishops  was  pro- 
hibited ;  still  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  its  connection  with  a  visible  imi- 
versal  head  was  not  impaired.    The  party  of  the  bishops  solemnly  prot^ed 
against  this  spoliation  of  the  Ohurch,  and  this  derangement  of  the  ^isoopd 
jurisdictions  by  the  hands  of  the  civil  power.    To  destroy  thdr  opposition, 
it  was  decreed  (Nov.  27th)  that  all  ecclesiastical  officers,  under  pcaialty  of 
losing  their  offices,  should  take  an  oath  to  observe  these  laws  as  a  civil  eos- 

a)  M6iQolTe8  d«  Or.  pr6o6dte  d'an«  notice  hist  snr  Taatear  par  JC  iT.  Ooumat^  Pw.  1SB7.  9  Tok 
G.  MTrHgm;  Gr.  nach  8.  Denwiirdlgk.  Lps.  188a 
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ftitutien  of  the  clergy.  A  large  majority  of  the  clergy  reftised  to  take  this 
oath  until  the  Ohorch  should  declare  its  assent  to  the  laws.  Mirabmu  lifted 
np  his  prophetic  voice,  predicting  that  the  selfishness  of  the  priests  would 
bring  down  roin  npon  the  Church,  if  Catholic  France  was  induced  to  contend 
against  emancipated  France.  Some  bishops,  chosen  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  new  law,  were  consecrated  (Feb.  2i,  1791).  After  considerable 
delay,  Pitu  VL  declared  (April  13th)  that  the  oath  for  the  constitution  was 
inadmissible,  and  that  every  one  who  took  it  should  forfeit  his  office  in  the 
Church.  Q>)  From  this  time  the  Catholic  Church  became  the  avowed  enemy 
of  the  revolution,  and  when  the  pastors  were  obliged  to  choose  between  the 
Church  and  their  native  land,  they  began  to  emigrate  to  foreign  countries. 
Avignon  was  declared  a  constituent  part  of  France  (Sept.  14th). 

§  435.    Zegitilatke  Anembly  and  Nathnal  Corwention.    1791-95. 

Grigoire^  vox  les  ^Sffunatenn  et  pendentenrs  dans  Is  rel.  Par.  &  (1800.)    Carron^  let  oonfessenrt 
da  ht  fbi  daw  r6gl  gt!L  k  la  fin  da  18L  8.  Pv.  182a  4  TX>I& 

The  Legislative  Assembly  decreed  that  every  priest  who  reftised  the  con- 
stitutional oath  should  be  excluded  from  the  churches  and  deprived  of  his 
salary.  Those  who  excited  the  people  to  resbtance  were  declared  subject  to 
banishment  or  imprisonment.  The  king  reftised  to  ratify  these  decrees  as 
long  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so,  and  priests  who  had  not  taken  the  oath 
officiated  in  his  chapeL  Under  the  National  Convention,  when  France  was 
betrayed  by  priests  and  barons  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  involved  in 
all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  when  in  this  contest  every  venerable  usage 
was  annihilated,  when  the  sacrament  of  royalty  was  desecrated,  and  the  su- 
preme power  was  exercised  by  a  Parisian  mob,  Christianity  itself  was 
regarded  as  a  mere  usage  hostile  to  liberty,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  French 
philosophy  were  embraced  and  reduced  to  practice  by  the  populace  in  its  own 
way.  In  the  mean  time,  some  noble-minded  persons  like  the  Girondists  and 
Charlotte  Corday,  found  their  ideals  only  in  the  virtues  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans. A  new  mode  of  reckoning  time  was  introduced  (Oct.  6th,  1793),  aU 
Christian  manners  and  morals  were  abolished  by  actual  legislation,  marriage 
was  treated  merely  as  a  civil  contract,  liable  to  dissolution  on  notice  by  one 
of  the  parties,  all  ecclesiastical  utensils  were  sold  as  national  property,  and  an 
idolatrous  worship  of  reason  was  solemnized,  in  which  venal  prostitutes  were 
the  priestesses  and  goddesses.  Gdbet^  Bishop  of  Paris,  appeared  with  his 
priests  before  the  bar  of  the  Convention  (Nov.  7th),  to  declare  that  their 
previous  lives  had  been  a  deception.  The  existence  of  God  was  publicly 
denied,  his  vengeance  was  boldly  challenged,  and  above  the  cemeteries  the 
inscription  was  raised,  ^' Death  is  an  eternal  deep.^  At  last,  Robespierre^ 
true  even  in  this  to  his  character,  and  believing  that  nothing  could  supply 
the  place  of  the  religious  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  as  a  safeguard 
for  an  civil  virtues,  induced  the  Convention  to  dedare  that  the  French  na- 
tion recognized  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  whose  highest  worship 
sonsisted  in  the  faithful  performance  of  relative  duties,  and  the  inmiortality 

b)  {ffnMi  PoL  BreTiam  atlnstrr.  PU  VL  ad  praes.  OiU.  tec  cdamltataa.  Ai«.  17M  S  Tok^ 
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of  the  sonl.  In  honor  of  this  Supreme  Being  an  absurd  national  festiral  was 
celebrated  (July  8th,  1794).  After  the  subversion  of  the  reign  of  terror, 
liberty  for  the  exercise  of  aU  Idnds  of  religion  was  restored  (Feb.  2l8t,  1795), 
with  a  view  to  f&roT  Ohristianify,  which  had  never  been  wholly  suppressed 
among  the  people,  especially  in  the  southern  provinces  of  France. 

§  486.     The  TheophilanthropUts.    1796-1802. 

Manuel  das  Thfopb.  Par.  1797.  Aim6e  religieoM  dee  Thfoplu  (Beenell  dee  dlaeomm.)  Pur.  1797. 
OrigciM^  Oeeeh.  d.  Theoph.  UMm  y.  Staudlin  In  a.  He&  voL  IT.  p^  St57ae.  end  Henn.  1906.  [Hist 
dee  Sectee  reL  Par.  182S.  6  to1&  8.  J,  .ffvane,  Bketch  of  Chr.  Denom.  with  an  Outline  of  Atbeisai. 
Tbeopha  &0. 15th  ed.  Lond.  Amherst  1882. 12.] 

As  the  state  was  indifferent  to  all  forms  of  religion,  and  the  Republican 
Directory  was  afraid  of  the  Christianity  which  prevailed  in  the  Church,  the 
increasing  consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  some  religion  led  many  to  adopt 
a  form  of  worship  adapted  to  a  natural  religion.  This  was  gradually  intro- 
duced into  ten  churches  of  Paris,  and  became  extended  into  most  of  the 
provinces.  God,  immortality,  morality,  and  the  ever-changing  life  of  nature, 
were  the  objects  of  this  system,  which,  as  it  was  never  sustained  by  any  vigor- 
ous religious  character,  was  soon  found  unable  to  cope  with  either  the  Chris- 
tianity or  the  spirit  of  indifference  which  existed  in  society.  Hence,  after  a 
brief  period  of  success,  when  the  ilrst  Consul  declared  that  this  mode  of 
worship  could  no  longer  be  tolerated  in  the  churches  belonging  to  the  nation, 
it  was  ridiculed  by  the  public  and  entirely  discontinued. 

§  437.    The  JSmnan  Republic,     Cmt.  from  §  488. 

Every  kind  of  influence  had  been  brought  into  requisition  by  Pius  YL,  to 
foster  by  religious  fanaticism  the  flame  of  civil  war  in  France.  Buonaparte^ 
who  had  become  master  of  Italy  by  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Austrian 
army,  demanded  that  the  pope  should  annul  all  his  decrees  against  France. 
When  the  latter  refiised,  and  ventured  to  make  preparations  for  resistance, 
the  French  republican  general  threw  himself  upon  the  States  of  the  Chorcb. 
At  Tolentino  (Feb.  19, 1797),  a  treaty  of  peace  was  obtained  at  the  expense 
of  all  the  possessions  of  the  Roman  court  in  France,  gf  its  legations  in  Fer- 
rara,  Bologna,  and  Bomagna,  of  thirty  millions  of  francs,  and  of  an  immATty 
selection  from  the  Boman  treasures  of  art.  A  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment was  bestowed  upon  Lombardy.  Even  in  Bome  a  party  was  formed  in 
favor  of  a  republic.  When  a  popular  insurrection  with  this  object  in  view 
took  place  in  the  city,  and  a  French  general  had  been  killed  in  the  fray,  Ber- 
thier  was  sent  into  the  states  of  the  Church  to  obtain  satisflaction  fitim  the 
government.  Under  the  protection  of  his  arms  a  Boman  republic  was  formed, 
and  the  pope  was  informed  th(it  his  civil  authority  was  at  an  end  (Feb.,  1798). 
The  sympathy  generally  expressed  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  citizen  pope 
made  him  an  object  of  suspicion,  and  led  to  his  removal  fix>m  Borne.  Finally 
this  mild  and  devout  pontiff  died  a  French  prisoner  at  Valence  (Aug.  29th, 
1799).* 

•  SaldauaH,  Hist  de  renldToment  et  de  la  captiTito  de  Pie  VL,  trad,  de  rital]«&  p.  tU 
mrs,  Par.  1840.  A.  d.  Fr.  t.  X  St€ekt  Tfib.  1844. 
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m.  Tub  Eba  of  Napoleon. 
§  488.    Fitu  TIL  and  fhe  JSe-estahlishment  of  the  Oallican  Church. 

StorU  dl  Plo  TIL  (with  orig.  dooe.)  Ten.  1810w  2  toIb.  Simon^  Tie  pollt  et  prlv6e  de  Pie  Til 
Par.  188&^  Guadgi^  Eeqalases  hist  et  poUt  ear  Pie  TIL  Par.  1884^  Jdger^  Leb.  P.  TIL  m.  Urk. 
Frk£  1884  Atiaud  de  Mimiar,  H.  do  Pape  P.  TIL  Par.  ISSdai  8  toI&  ed.  a  Par.  1889.  8  Tota.— 
(Caprara)  Ck>noordat  entie  le  OoaTemement  fhoif.  et  le  Pape.  Par.  1808.  Cologne,  1808.  JMnhard, 
nene  Organla.  d.  BeL  Wcfli  in  Fr.  CoL1992.  Barruelf  da  Pape  et  de  see  droits  reL  k  Toocaa  da  Con- 
cord. Par.  1808b  8  Tolab 

Fius  VIL  (Ohiaramonti)  was  elected  pope  at  Venice  (March  14, 1800), 
under  the  protection  of  Austria.  By  his  apparent  concession  to  the  revoln- 
tion  (a)  while  he  was  Bishop  of  Imola,  he  had  shown  himself  a  man  of  a 
crafty  and  obstinate  spirit.  Under  the  armed  escort  of  the  allied  powers  he 
was  brought  to  Rome  (Jnly  8d),  where  he  was  by  the  treaty  of  LnneTiUe  put 
in  possession  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  but  without  the  legations  (1801). 
He  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  work  of  healing  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
the  revolation.  I^apoUon  was  at  that  lime  oouTinced  that  the  true  end  of 
oil  his  victories  was  to  secure  the  liberties  of  the  country  by  the  establish- 
ment of  order,  and  to  frustrate  the  conspiracies  formed  against  them  in 
Europe  by  extending  them  throughout  the  continent  by  wars  of  conquest. 
Though  personally  perhaps  indifferent  toward  all  churches,  he  saw  that  it 
was  indispensable  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  that  Catholicism  should 
be  re-established  as  the  religion  of  the  state.  For  the  revolution  had  dis- 
tinctly shown,  that  even  after  a  nation  has  broken  all  bonds,  it  cannot  exist 
without  a  Gk>d ;  and  from  the  sea  of  blood  into  which  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty  had  alike  been  plunged,  the  recollection  of  the  Church  of  their  fa- 
thers emerged  like  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day.  Hence,  when  the  aims  of  the 
future  emperor  were  not  satisfied  at  a  national  synod  at  Paris,  of  those  bish- 
ops who  had  taken  the  oath,  a  Concordat  was  agreed  upon  (July  15, 1801), 
dter  mutual  concessions,  with  the  papal  minister  CoTisahi,  Ita  stipulations 
were:  Catholicism  is  the  religion  of  tiie  minority  of  the  French  nation ;  the 
property  of  the  Church  shall  not  be  restored,  but  the  state  undertakes  to 
sustain  the  Church  by  a  suitable  and  ample  provision ;  all  priests  who  have 
taken  the  constitutional  oath,  as  well  as  those  who  have  emigrated,  shall 
resign  their  offices,  but  be  eligible  for  a  re-election ;  a  division  of  dioceses, 
conformed  indeed  to  the  political  departments,  but  having  reference  to  the 
old  bishop's  sees,  shall  be  ma(1e ;  the  first  consul  shall  appoint  the  archbish- 
ops and  fifty  bishops  in  France,  but  the  pope  alone  shall  have  the  power  of 
bestowing  upon  them  a  canonical  confirmation;  the  pastors  sluJl  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  bishops ;  the  first  consul  shall  possess  the  same  prerogatives 
as  were  possessed  by  the  former  government ;  and  the  pope  shall  be  the  tem- 
poral sovereign  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  and  the  head  of  the  Church.  In 
addition  to  these  stipulations,  Napoleon  enacted  by  organic  laws :  the  pro- 
clamation of  papal  decrees  depends  upon  the  discretion  of  the  government ; 
there  shall  always  be  an  opportunity  for  an  appeal  to  the  council  of  state 
against  the  abuses  of  ecclesiastical  power;  the  teachers  in  the  seminaries 


a)  Hom^Ue  da  cltojen  Card.  Ohiaramonti,  1797,  trad,  de  ritaL  par  QrigiHre,  Par.  (1814)  1818. 
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shall  be  bound  by  the  four  propositions  of  the  Gallican  clergy ;  and  marriaga 
ceremonies  shall  be  performed  by  the  priests  only  after  a  previous  act  of  the 
civil  authorities.  The  introdnotion  of  the  Concordat  was  solemnized  on.  the 
Easter  festival  of  1802.  The  Democrats  and  the  old  companions  in  amis  ol 
the  first  consul  ridiculed  the  new  capucinade.  But  even  while  the  work  of 
destruction  had  been  going  on,  St.  Martin  (d.  1804)  had  borne  witness  to  the 
mysteries  of  the  human  heart,  and  its  aspirations  after  a  God,  who  could 
alleviate  the  disorders  of  the  head,  even  afber  Christ  had  healed  the  distFees 
of  the  heart  of  our  race.  He  however  labored  only  for  certain  initiated  per- 
sons, leaving  the  Church  to  an  inferior  kind  of  prescriptions,  (h)  ChateaU" 
Mand  (d.  1848),  in  the  midst  of  the  sorrows  of  the  revolution^  had  found 
the  Christianity  which  he  had  previoudy  lost,  and  with  many  tears  he  now 
believed.  In  the  primitive  American  forests,  under  the  Grecian  sky,  and  at 
the  holy  sepulchre,  he  extolled  the  beauties  of  Christianity,  and  what  it  had 
accomplished  for  humanity.  His  inner  life  contimi^d  subject  to  the  alt^na- 
tions  of  doubt  and  &ith,  and  the  faith  which  he  possessed  was  always  artifi- 
cially excited,  and  tricked  out  with  the  tinsel  of  a  worldly  vanity ;  bnt  ev^i 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  temples,  his  Genius  of  Christianity  appears  as  a  long- 
forgotten  spiritual  reality,  and  a  new  glorification  of  an  awakening  as  well  as 
a  witnessing  Catholicism,  {c)  Even  Niq>oleon  perceived  that  the  impoial 
orown  he  was  placing  upon  a  head  already  crowned  by  fame,  would  be  more 
firmly  fixed  were  it  consecrated  by  the  pope,  and  accordingly  he  became  one 
of  the  iord^s  anointed  (Dec.  2d,  1804).  The  Catechism  designed  fw  the 
youth  of  France,  (d)  enumerated  devotion  to  the  emperor  among  the  divine 
commandments,  and  it  was  in  fact  the  religion  of  young  Eranoe. 

§  439.    Dispute  "between  the  Emperor  and  the  P<^e, 

&  Schodl,  Keoneil  des  pitees  offlclellei.  Par.  181&  Plteas  hbt  relatiTee  k  Pie  TIL  Par.  1314 
(iLrchiy.  f.  KOesch.  toL  IL  p.  172^  40868.)  ComspondAnoe  d»  U  wax  de  Borne  aveo  U  Fimnoa.  Pkr. 
1S14  Bsauehampt  H.  des  maUieiUB  de  Fie  YII.  Par.  1814  B^Iatlon  aath.  de  renldvement  dn  P. 
Pie  YIL  de  lltal.  p.  Lemierre  cPArgy,  Par.  1814  Menunle  del  Card.  Paeoa^  OrrMo.  lUSa  ed.  a 
188a  1-8  Tola.    [Notes  on  the  Minlatry  of  Card.  R  Pacea^  See.  of  State  to  P.  YIL  DobL  ISiS.  a] 

It  was  in  vidn  that  the  pope  demanded,  as  the  price  of  his  obedience,  that 
the  Church  in  France  should  be  entirely  under  his  control,  and  complained  of 
the  violation  of  the  Concordat  by  the  organic  laws,  and  of  the  inMngement  of 
the  canonical  laws  by  the  Code  Napoleon.  That  he  might  cope  with  the  superior 
power  of  France,  he  formed  a  league  with  the  enemies  of  the  emperor,  and  pre* 
vented  the  union  of  all  Italy  for  common  measures  against  Austria  and  Eng> 
land.    This  induced  the  emperor  to  send  troops  to  take  possession  of  the 

V)  Des  erreoTB  et  de  la  vdrlt^  1T75l  Edlnb.  1782.  S  TolSi  LliOBime  de  ddair.  Lyoo.  1790i  £cce 
homo.  Par.  1792.  Lpe.  1819.  De  Teiprit  dee  choeea.  Par.  1800.  2  vote.  Ceavies  poethuiiMai  Ttan 
1807.  2  ToU.  comp.  Vamhagm,  Denkw.  Lps.  1840.  toL  Y.  p.  126. 191B8. 

o)  Atala  oa  les  amoan  de  deoz  saayageBw  Par.  X  (1801.)  Le  O^nle  da  CSiriatiaaisma  oo  beaatea 
de  la  rel  chr.  Par.  1802.  6  yola.  Lea  martyrs.  Par.  1809. 8  toIb.  Itindraire  de  Paiia  &  JSmaaL  Par. 
1811. 8  vola.  Oearrea.  Par.  188a  22  yotai  M6m<dree  d'ontre-tombeu  Par.  1848L  (Beri  1848sa.)  12  vela 
[The  Gen.  of  Chr.,  The  MartJT^  The  Itineraiy  to  Jems.,  Congreaa  of  Yerona,  his  Kemdra  by  htm- 
aelf;  Sketches  of  £ng.  Lit  and  variooa  other  works  of  0.  have  been  transL  into  Sn^^  and  pobL  ia 
Ijond.  1846-60.    His  Becolleetions  of  Italy,  Engl  and  Amer.  were  traasl.  and  pnbL  PhUad.  181&  8.1 

cO  Cat6oh.  &  roaage  de  toatoa  lea  6gL  de  Tcmpire.  Par.  1806. 
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Btates  of  the  Ohurch  (Feb.,  1808),  and  after  mimy  acts  of  violence  to  declare 
that  the  donations  of  his  predecessor,  the  Emperor  Charles,  were  then  re- 
voked on  account  of  the  abnse  which  had  been  made  of  them  (May  l7th, 
1800).  He  however  allowed  the  pope,  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  Oatholio 
Ghnrch,  to  have  possession  of  all  domains  belonging' to  the  Boman  Onria,  of 
a  palace  in  Paris,  and  of  two  millions  of  yearly  revenues.  Pius  Vll.  rejected 
every  offer  of  a  salary  as  an  insnlt,  depended  for  his  support  entirely  upon 
the  alms  of  the  faithful,  and  declared  every  one  who  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  excommunicated  from  the  Ohurch.  He  was  then 
arrested  (July  6th),  taken  to  Savona,  where  he  opposed  to  the  prayers  as  well 
as  the  threats  of  the  emperor  an  inflexible  resignation,  which  ooidd  do  noth- 
ing while  he  was  not  at  liberty,  and  while  deprived  of  the  counsel  of  his  car- 
dinals. He  also  refused  to  confirm  those  who  had  been  appointed  bishops. 
In  connection  with  the  Cardinal  Maury ^  then  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who 
thought  an  honest  reconciliation  of  the  Church  with  ^dm  into  whose  hand 
God  seemed  to  have  given  the  world  was  absolutely  indispensable,  (a)  Kapo- 
leon  now  attempted,  by  means  of  a  synod  at  Paris  (1811),  to  render  the  im- 
perial Church  independent  of  the  pope.  The  bishops,  however,  perceived 
that  their  own  protection  against  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  emperor  was  to 
be  foxmd  in  the  obstinacy  which  the  pope  then  maintained,  and  the  synod 
was  therefore  dissolved,  (b)  As  far  as  the  sovereignty  of  France  extended  in 
the  Spanish  and  Italian  peninsulas,  most  of  the  convents,  together  with  the 
inquisition,  were  abolished,  the  property  of  the  Church  was  confiscated,  and 
the  liberal  form  of  the  Gallican  Church  was  introduced.  It  was  for  this  rea- 
son that  the  Spanish  clergy  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  national 
movement  in  which  the  first  resistance  was  made  against  the  emperor,  and 
that  they  might  gain  their  point,  they  took  part  with  the  advocates  of  a  lib- 
eral Constitution,  and  with  England.  The  same  reason  induced  Cardinal 
Buffo  (d.  1827),  among  the  southern  peaks  of  the  Apennines,  to  bestow  his 
blessing  upon  the  arms  of  the  robbers.  After  his  misfortunes  in  Buasia, 
Napoleon  was  obliged  once  more  to  pay  some  deference  to  public  opinion. 
He  then  gained  the  heart  of  the  pope,  and  concluded  (Jan.  25th,  1818)  a  Con- 
cordat at  Fontainebleauy  by  which  the  investiture  of  bishops  was  made  no  longer 
dependent  on  the  arbitrary  papal  will,  and  in  which  nothing  was  said  of  the 
temporal  government  of  the  pope.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the 
heart  of  the  holy  Father  was  seized  by  a  paroxysm  of  deep  despondency  on 
account  of  this  surrender  of  his  last  weapon,  and  following  the  counsel  of  the 
liberated  cardinals,  he  revoked  all  that  he  had  done.  On  the  very  next  day 
(March  25th),  the  emperor  published  the  Concordat  as  a  law  of  the  empire. 
Bat  the  nationalities  which  had  been  destroyed  by  him  now  rose  up  against 
him,  and  this  military  prince  began  to  totter  from  his  eminence.  Then  it 
was  that  he  concluded  to  liberate  the  pope,  and  restore  to  him  the  possessior 
of  the  states  of  the  Church. 

o)  From  the  Life  of  Manr.  by  his  N^hew.  (Stad.  vu  Krit  1881.  P.  &  p.  MSsa.) 
If)  M4ichm%  Nationaloonc.  su  Paris  m.  Aete&sL  Mimlbh.  1814 
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f  440.     Overthrow  of  the  German  Eceleeicutlcal  Constitution, 

MatrteM,  Beea«il  dct  piina  tniiis.  yoL  YIL  fn  688bb.  BnppL  vol  IIL  p.  U8b^  BelefaBdepntatSfoas- 
IlftoptMbL  ed.  by  COmmerer,  B«tisb.  1804. 4.  Ga^pari,  d.  K.  D.  Beeess  m.  EiUntr.  HmK  1S0&  S 
volfl^— ZTari;  DoatschL  nst  BtaUtto-  n.  E.  Yerfinder.  BrL  1804.  Planet^  Betr.  &  d.  nsL  Yeruidr.  d. 
kath.  K.  HasD.  1S08.  {Pwdui)  Beitrr.  z.  Gescb.  d.  katb.  K.  Im  19.  Jahrh.  Heldelb.  O^lSl)  1S2S. 
JTofTp,  d.  katb.  E.  im  19.  Jbb.  Mayeoee,  168a 

The  ecclesiastical  Electorates,  which  had  been  places  of  rendezYoos  for 
the  emigrants,  and  for  all  who  wished  to  dcYise  intrigues  agunst  France, 
were  swallowed  np  in  the  republic,  and  by  the  Peace  of  Lnneville  (1801)  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  was  ceded  to  France.  The  seoolar  princes,  who 
were  losers  by  this  arrangement,  or  who  for  other  reasons  had  found  faror  at 
Paris,  were  indemnified  by  the  gift  of  territories  belonging  to  the  Ghnrch. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  ecclesiastical  principalities  and  charitable  fonndatioos 
were  secularized  by  a  recess  of  the  imperial  deputies  (1803).  DaEberg^  the 
electoral  arch-chancellor,  who  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  the  oonqueior  £>r  his 
pliancy,  of  the  German  people  for  his  goodness  of  heart,  and  of  artiatB  and 
learned  men  for  his  sympathy  with  them  in  their  studies,  and  his  freedom 
from  all  petty  considerations,  was  the  only  one  who  maintained  his  eleYated 
ecclesiastical  and  political  position ;  and  in  his  episcopal  see  at  Batisbon,  to 
which  ^he  metropolitan  rights  of  Mentz  had  been  transferred  (1805),  be  en- 
deaYored  to  reconcile  the  Church  with  the  spirit  of  the  new  age.  After  the 
papacy  had  been  secularized,  Kapoleon  declared  (1810)  (a)  that  the  princi- 
pality belonging  to  it  possessed  only  a  secular  and  personal  character. 
Although  the  nobility  were  more  affected  by  the  loss  than  Catholicism,  jet 
the  Church  was  in  these  Yarious  ways  obliged  to  expiate  the  offences  of  the 
empire.  It  was  howcYer  obYious  that  the  eodesiastioal  constitution  was  dis- 
solved. The  dioceses  had  been  dismembered,  the  chapters  and  oonYents  had 
been  abolished,  the  ecclesiastical  princes  of  the  empire  had  even  thrownaway  the 
crosier,  Protestant  princes  claiming  to  be  the  heirs  of  the  bishops  bad  usurped 
the  right  of  patronage,  bishops  were  not  appointed  to  vacant  offices,  nor  wer^ 
the  dioceses  re-organized,  and  finally,  with  the  quiet  subversion  of  the  holj 
Roman  empire,  there  were  no  more  securities  for  the  laws  of  the  empire.  In 
this  way  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  was  completely  terminated.  Even  in 
Bavaria  (since  1799),  the  spirit  of  Illuminism  destroyed  the  monasteries,  and 
induced  the  government  to  issue  enactments  against  every  thing  it  regarded 
as  superstition.  (&)  In  consequence  of  the  extravagant  daims  set  np  by  each 
party,  all  negotiations  between  the  princes  of  Southern  Grermany  and  the 
Roman  court,  which  always  insisted  that  heretical  princes,  instead  of  guning 
ecclesiastical  property,  should  lose  their  own,  (c)  were  utterly  fimitless,  and 
provisional  ecclesiastical  governments  were  formed  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  civil  authorities. 


a)  (Dalb^rff)  Do  la  palx  de  rdgliae  dans  lea  ^tats  de  la  oonfMSratlon  ibfioane^  FreC  mo.  Batbk 
1S10.    A,  KrdtMT,  Karl  Theod.  Dalb.  LpSb  1821.    Dalberg.  Die  letzten  Leb«ii8ta|^  e.  dflotsebn 
Blachofe,  by  U.  If.  E,  Corlsr.  1846u    Liter  Nacblaas  d.  Fran  ▼.  Wolzogen.  vol.  IL  p^  Mb. 
V)  IlenJce't  ReL  Add.  vol.  L  p.  127.  II,  SOlss.  A.  Z.  1808.  N.  268, 1801  N.  l&L 
c)  Instructions  to  the  Nuntlos,  in  Yienna,  In  PaWtM;  Bdtrr.  1628.  p.  87. 
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CHAP.  IV.— THE  PROTESTANT  EVANGELIOAL  CHURCH  USTIL 

1814. 

§  441.     The  Age  of  Enlightenment     Cont  from  §  416,  430. 

{Q.  V,  Braslhtrger)  ErrfthL  u.  Beurth.  d.  Vertndr.  d.  Lehrbeg.  d.  Prot  In  Deutachl.  Hal.  1790. 
J.  A.n:  TUtmann^  pngm.  Gesch.  d.  chr.  B.  tl  Tb.  In  d.  prot  K  3  H&lfte  dea  18.  Jahrh.  BnL  180S. 
(St^  Title)  Lpa.  1834  only  1  toL  OiM&Ur,  B&ekbL  ft.  d.  klrobL  u.  fh.  iiUcbt  n.  Entw.  d.  leUten  50 
J.  OOtt  1887.  Tholuck,  AbriM  e.  Gesob.  d.  UmwftlznDg  a.  175a  a.  d.  Gebiete  d.  Tb.  in  Deatscbl 
(Venn.  Schrr.  HaL  1889.  voL  IL)    [ndgenlHich  (|  416.)  yoL  L  Vorlosa.  11-17.  toI.  II,  1-9.] 

The  same  spirit  which  was  in  other  places  breaking  loose  from  all  re- 
straints, attempted  in  Germany  to  overthrow  Christianity.  The  WolfenbUttel 
Fragments^  originally  composed  by  JReimartu  (d.  1768)  for  himself  and  a  few 
fiiends  in  a  town  zealous  for  ancestral  nsages,  and  edited  by  Lessing,  con- 
tended with  mnoh  inteUectnal  acnteness  against  the  habit  of  decrying  reason 
which  prevailed  in  the  pulpit,  and  against  the  possibility  of  a  revelation 
which  should  possess  sufficient  evidence  to  render  it  worthy  of  universal  con- 
fidence, and  represented  the  undertaking  of  Jesus  as  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
at  an  insurrection  which  finally  gained  credit  by  a  pretended  resurrection,  (a) 
Among  other  decisive  conclusions  respecting  Christianity,  Mduvillan  put 
forth  one  in  which  not  only  its  divine  origin,  but  even  the  moral  principles 
of  the  gospel  were  assailed.  (Ji)  Bahrdt  (1741-92),  always  clever  and  light- 
minded  not  only  in  his  scientific  pursuits  but  in  his  daily  life,  having  gradu- 
ally broken  loose  from  the  restraints  of  the  eocledastical  creed,  endeavored 
by  strange  fancies  sometimes  to  destroy  the  Scriptural  history,  and  sometimes 
to  make  it  harmonize  with  the  views  and  sentimentality  of  the  age  by  repre- 
senting Socrates,  Jesus,  Semler,  and  himself,  as  equally  the  instruments  of  divine 
providence,  (c)  He  addressed  himself  to  the  common  people ;  others  en- 
deavored to  move  the  middle  classes  of  society ;  the  higher  classes  had  im- 
bibed the  same  spirit  in  a  more  ingenious  form  from  France ;  while  those  who 
were  intelleotually  of  a  still  higher  order,  though  they  looked  from  a  position 
of  an  entirely  secular  character,  regarded  the  efforts  of  these  modem  Titans 
with  derision  and  mockeries.  This  merely  destructive  school  was  not  over- 
come by  the  numerous  replies  its  productions  called  forth,  nor  by  the  petty 
persecution  to  which  its  adherents  were  subjected,  but  by  the  free  develop- 
ment of  German  theology.  German  literature,  with  some  respect  for  the 
blessings  of  Christianity  and  what  were  called  the  dreams  of  its  youthful 
days,  prosecuted  the  discovery  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  was  perhaps 
different  in  important  respects  from  that  of  primitive  Christianity,  and 
indulged  the  expectation  that  when  theology  should  be  properly  developed, 

a)  [Ei  XTase,}  Leben  Jesn.  p.  81.  (ZQr.  GAScb.  n.  Lit  a.  d.  BcbStzen  d.  Wolt  BIbl.  Beltr.  8. 4 
WolfenK  1777.)  Fxignau  d.  WolC  Ungenannten,  hng.  ▼.  Leasins,  4  ed.  BrL  1885i  Saleetlon  of  all 
important  papen  firom  tbe  Hamborg  MSS. :  Apoli^e  a  Scbntzscb.  tOx  die  Vorn&nft  Verahrer  Gottea 
V.  n.  S.  Beim.  ed.  by  W,  Klote,  (Zeltach.  £  bl3t  Tb.  1850.  H.  4 1851.  H.  4  1852.  II.  8.) 

h)  Daa  einzig  wahra  System  d.  chr.  BeL  BrL  1787. 

c)  IK.  i7(T«e,]  Leben  Jean.  p.  81.  K.  F.  Bahrdt,  Glaabenabek.  HaL  1779.  K.  o.  Ketzer-Alma' 
jiach  for  1781.  HfiresiopeL  Oeacb.  &  Lebena,  by  himaelC  BrL  1790b.  4  vola.  Hit  Beriobtgg.  t.  Vol' 
landf  Jen.  1791.  Q.  Lauckhard^  HaL  1761.  Bricfe  angea.  Gelebrten,  Staatamfinner  a.  a.  an  den  ba- 
r&bmten  Martyrer  Bahrdt  Lpa.  1791.  5  voU. 
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it  would  be  consistent  with  the  dictates  of  a  matore  reason.     MiehadU 
(1719-91),  from  the  Orphan  house,  with  some  assistance  from  Sngland,  pre- 
sented an  historical  estimate  of  the  original  text  of  the  sacred  Scriptares,  and 
interpreted  the  Old  Testament  by  oriental  illustrations,  and  the  ICoaaic  laws 
by  the  principles  of  Montesquieu.    His  diffuse  and  easy  style  was  very  agree- 
able to  the  Germans ;  in  his  best  days  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  an 
innovator,  though  when  an  old  man  he  was  considerably  behind  his  age!,  aad 
he  himself  without  moral  courage,  assures  us  that  he  always  conformed  his 
instructions  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  (<Q    Emati  (1707-81)  appfied 
the  results  of  classical  philology  to  the  settlement  of  more  precise  roles  its 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  to  which  he  once  more  condacted  the 
creed  of  tiie  Ohurch.  {e)    Sender  (1725-91),  who  had  by  extreme  diligeoce 
advanced  from  the  pietistic  and  contracted  spirit  of  his  youth,  when  he  ex- 
hibited  neither  &ncy  nor  genius,  to  a  maturity  in  which  he  displayed  im- 
mense treasures  of  an  independent,  but  irregular  and  undigested  knowledge, 
presented  various  examples  fortified  by  all  the  weight  of  the  original  histori- 
cal documents,  of  the  misunderstandings,  the  delusions,  and  violence  in  whidi 
he  thought  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  in  many  instances  had  originated. 
In  his  estimation,  the  Bible  was  full  of  many  minor  ideas  peculiar  to  the 
places  in  which  it  was  written,  and  he  seemed  to  think  it  was  proper  to  admit 
any  doctrine  into  it  which  might  serve  to  improve  the  morals  of  men.    He 
never  imagined  that  he  was  doing  any  thing  calculated  to  produce  a  revolu- 
tion, and  he  was  pervaded  by  the  pious  feelings  which  formed  the  habit  of 
his  youth.    Hence,  when  the  very  system  for  which  he  had  contended  and 
suffered  became  triumphant  (1779),  and  he  saw  how  &r  beyond  all  hounds 
it  Was  carried  by  Bahrdt,  he  was  alarmed  at  his  own  course,  and  came  into 
conflict  with  the  very  spirit  of  the  age  which  he  had  done  so  mnch  to  pro- 
duce.   For  in  his  subsequent  works  he  maintained  that  in  public  the  dootrines 
of  the  Church  were  to  be  absolutely  upheld,  although  in  private  each  one 
was  to  be  allowed  full  freedom  in  his  religious  views.  (/)    Frederic  11^  the 
(xerman  hero  with  a  French  education,  who  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Christian  faith,  although  he  was  not  without  some  regard  for  Christian 
morality,  for  the  strength  of  religious  feelings,  for  Protestantism  as  the  r^- 
^on  of  his  country,  *and  for  every  individual  of  abiUty  in  the  Ohurch,  de- 
spised every  thing  like  priestcraft,  gave  all  the  influence  of  his  great  name  to 
those  who  were  opposing  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  allowed  every  one 
fall  liberty  to  be  saved  after  his  own  fagon,  (g)     The  General  (German 


d)  Eiohkom,  J.  D.  Miob.  (Allg.  BibL  d.  blbL  Lit  1799.  t.  IIL  p.  8978B.)  Lebevbenhr.  tob  fta 
seltot  m.  Anzn.  t.  Hauenkamp^  Bint  4b  L.  1798.  [Introd.  to  the  N.  T.  from  tho  Gonn.  cii,1X.  Mlek 
bf  Jfariihy  Lond.  181S.  6  yola.  Camment  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  tnu^  from  the  Gena.  of  J.  D.  MidL 
by  Smithy  Lond.  4  yola.  &  EichAoriCs  LUb  and  Writings  of  J.  D.  M.  hu  been  tranri.  Edlnb.  188SL  1&] 

e)  A.  Teller^  Em.  Verdlenete  nm  Th.  n.  BeL  Lpe.  1788.  3&mlar,  Ztu.  za  Teller.  Hei.  17381  J.  c 
Vorttt  Or.  de  Ern.  optimo  post  Grotlnm  daoe  Interpretnm  K.  T.  Lngd.  B.  ISM.  4  [JS^WMf^  £l«- 
Dients  of  Interp.  tntnsl.,  with  Notes  and  App.  by  M.  Stoart,  Andorer,  1897. 18.] 

/)  Lftbensbeschr.  Ton  ihm  selbst  Hal  1781s.  2  toIs.  ITUvMyer^  B,  letzte  Aeossemn^en.  HaL  1T91. 
Elchhom,  Semi.  (AUg.  BIbl  1798.  vol  Y.) 

g)  Prtu99^  Fr.  d.  O.  BrL  18828S.  5  Tola,  jt  «.  Saunter :  Fr.  IL  u.  sl  Zelt  (B^tzr.  s.  nea 
Gesch.  Lpe.  3880.  t.  IL)  Bedon  a.  GedfiohtniasC  Fr.  IL  Lpsi  164&  A 1847.  J.  0.  •ToAcmiMMS.  Fr.  d. 
G.  Bel.  u.  Toler.  (Zeitscb.  £  hist  Th.  1319.  H.  1.)    [E.  Mortarty,  H.  of  Fr.  TheoL  Lond.  A  Pbilad. 
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Librazy,  which  imder  ITieolai,  during  the  first  tea  years  of  its  pnblioatioii 
(after  1765),  exerdsed  an  absolute  sway  as  a  tribunal  of  literature,  always 
exerted  its  secret  influence  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  system  of  faith,  (h) 
and  r^ected  every  thing  which  exceeded  the  limits  of  its  own  bald  intelli- 
gence and  morality,  on  the  ground  of  a  liability  either  to  the  reproach  of  su- 
perstition or  the  suspicion  of  Jesuitism,  (t)  It  professed  to  regard  Christian- 
ity only  as  an  historical  derelopment  of  natural  morality  and  religion,  and  a 
popular  system  of  instruction  in  the  best  way  to  become  happy  in  this  world 
and  the  next.  In  consequence  of  the  power  possessed  by  the  opposition 
among  the  infiuential  dassee,  and  its  continued  adherence  to  the  general  basis 
of  Christianity,  it  would  neither  be  discarded  as  a  heresy,  nor  attempt  to  set 
ap  a  peculiar  Church  of  its  own,  but  on  the  principles  of  Pkt)testantism  it 
"WBs  looked  upon  as  simply  one  among  many  theological  yiews,  and  as  hetero- 
doxy by  the  side  of  orthodoxy.  Besides,  the  sacred  Scriptures  were  upheld 
by  it  in  oppocdtion  to  the  faUihFe  doctrine  of  the  Church,  although  the  de- 
velopment of  the  experimental  sciences  made  many  doubt  whether  the  whole 
of  the  sacred  text  could  be  the  immediate  word  of  God.  Enlightenment,  by 
i?7hioh  was  meant  an  eleyation  above  the  cluldiBh  prejudices  of  education  by 
a  courage  which  induces  one  to'  rely  upon  his  own  understanding,  now  be- 
came the  watchword  of  the  age,  (h)  and  Qermany  once  more  saw  its  sanc- 
tuary of  faith  torn  down  by  the  hands  of  its  own  priests. 

§  442.     Christian  JSeactian.    Fruman  Beligiaus  Edict 

Societies  were  now  established  for  .the  maintenance  of  the  ancient  faith, 
by  publications,  by  schools  for  the  education  of  the  young,  and  by  fraternal 
admonitions.  One  of  these  was  formed  at  Stockholm,  1771 ;  another  at  the 
Hague,  1786 ;  and  a  very  extensive  German  society  for  the  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianitjr  was  started  by  UrUperger  (alSt&t  1779),  with  its  principal  seat  at 
Basle,  and  without  regard  to  differences  of  creed,  including  all  who  ackaowl- 
edged  Jesus  as  their  God  and  Saviour,  (a)  The  Suabian  prelate  Oetinger 
(1702-82),  whose  mind  was  inclined  to  every  thing  mysterious  and  lanciftd, 
and  yet  was  always  practical  and  fond  of  general  principles,  was  unwearied 
in  turning  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Berlin  to  that  of  which  they  knew 
nothing,  and  proclaimed  the  mysteries  of  God  as  a  sacred  philosophy,  in  which 
all  material  things  were  pervaded  by  spirit,  (h)  Those,  however,  who  con- 
tended against  the  innovations  in  an  intelligent  manner,  were  themselves 
affected  by  the  general  literature  of  the  day,  and  forsook  many  ftmdamenta] 
principles  of  the  old  Protestantism.   Individual  instances  of  persecution  were 

9  voI&    Cbmpb^Wa  Life,  iee,  of  Fr.  tbo  Gr.  Lond.  4  rob.  a  9  to]&  pi  &    Lord  Jhver^  Life,  &e.  of  . 
Fr.  the  Or.  Lond.  9  yoIil  S.    D.  ThUbauU,  Grig.  Aneedd.  of  Fr.  the  Or.  ftom  the  Fi«n6h.  PhlUkd. 
1806. 9  Yols.  &] 

A)  Brlefe  an  Job.  Mneller.  ed.  by  dfaureT'Oorutanl  Scboffh.  1840.  toL  IV.  p.  ISsL  esp.  98. 

i)  F.  JSTie,  Ueber  meine  Odehrto  Blldnng.  BrL  1799.    J.  O.  JficMe,  Kia  Leben  n.  sonderb.  Mo!n- 
nngen.  T&b.  1801.    GdcHngt,  Nlo.  Loben  n.  lit  Kachlattw  BrL  1890. 

k)  Kant,  Was  Sat  AnfUiirangr  (BerL  Monatschr.  178i,  Dm.) 

a)  J,  A.  Urlsp,  Beaofaalfonh.  n.  Zwecke  e.  xa  errlohtenden  dentschen  Oesellacb.  thSUger  BefSrd. 
reiner  Lehre  n.  OottaeOlgk.  Baa.  178L 

b)  BIbL  Wflrtarbneh.  (1776.)  ed.  with  Ezplan.  by  JIambergm',  Stattg.  1819.  AatoDiog:  od.  tbfl 
laine.  Stnttg.  1845.    K.  A.  Avb^lin^  d.  Tbeoacphle  Oet  with  Praefl  by  J2.  Both«,  TQb.  1843. 
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not  indeed  wanting,  and  the  legal  oensonhip  and  the  pnblio  prosecator  were 
sometimes  appealed  to ;  bat  generelly  instead  of  a  resort  to  the  cuyiI  or  tbe 
ecclesiastical  sword,  the  most  timid  intrignes  were  carried  forward,  and  it^ 
people  were  indifferent  to  the  whole  matter.    An  attempt  to  suppress  tike 
new  freedom  of  in^tmction  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Jena  (1704)  was  quietly  sup- 
pressed by  CkarUs  Augustus,  (c)    The  most  decided  hostility  was  dispUvri 
in  the  very  place  where  the  professed  enlightenment  originally  found  a  hcm^e. 
Frederic  William  11.^  painfdUy  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  position  of  h^ 
illnstrions  ancestor  with  respect  to  the  Ohnrch,  and  himself  under  the  infiii- 
ence  of  a  faction,  was  ansions  to  aid  what  he  regarded  as  the  canse  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  published,  by  the  advice  of  his  ecclesiastical  minister  WoeUnc, 
a  religions  edict  (July  9, 1778),  which,  for  the  protection  of  the  congregB- 
tions,  threatened  every  clergyman  with  deposition,  and  even  with  severer 
punishments  according  to  circnmstances,  who  should  presume  to  teach  tij 
thing  inconsistent  with  the  symbols  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged  {^\ 
The  execution  of  this  edict  was  to  be  secured  by  a  national  catechism,  and  a 
commission  for  examination  (1791)  under  the  immediate  direction  of  TTckD- 
ner.  {e)    But  even  the  law  passed  at  the  same  time  for  the  censorship  of  de 
press,  (/)  could  not  prevent  such  a  general  expression  of  disapprobation,  (s) 
that  Woellner,  to  escape  the  reproach  of  having  established  a  Protest&s: 
inquisition,  only  ventured  on  the  execution  of  the  edict  by  way  of  expoi- 
mont,  since  he  called  in  the  high  authority  of  the  chancery  to  aid  him  agaiuss 
the  opposition  of  the  superior  consistory.    The  decision  in  an  individnal  c&^ 
was  to  settle  the  validity  of  the  threatened  rule  for  all  others.    The  supreise 
court  was  directed  by  an  order  of  the  cabinet  (1791)  to  inquire  whethe* 
Schulz,  a  preacher  of  Gielsdorf,  (/)  who  had  assailed  the  fundamental  trotb 
of  Christianity,  Qi)  and  in  accordance  with  the  new  fashion  of  the  times 
wore  a  queue,  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  evangelical  preacher?     Althoogii 
many  influences  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  court,  and  it  was  threat^ed 
in  various  ways,  it  refused  to  act  inconsistently  with  its  long-established  repi> 
tation,  and  decided  that  the  Christian  conduct  of  this  preacher,  and  the  lore 
which  his  respectable  congregation  exhibited  toward  him,  would  not  wamt: 
his  removal  from  them.    As  the  accused  was  however  deposed,  and  an  onkr 
was  issued  by  the  cabinet  directing  that  those  members  of  the  court  who 
gave  the  obnoxious  votes  should  be  punished,  the  general  dissstiafaction  wis 
much  increased,  (i)    It  had  now  become  evident,  on  the  one  hand,  that  tb« 
Church  was  established  on  no  legal  basis,  and  was  dependent  on  the  arM- 
trary  caprice  of  a  numster ;  and  on  the  other,  that  no  external  force  was  6vf> 
flcient  to  repress  the  intellectual  power  of  this  development.   When  ISreicrk 
William  III.  ascended  the  throne  (1797),  the  edict  lost  all  the  power  it  ever 

c)  {RiNir)  Wio  Earl  Angrut  sleh  bel  YerketsermogBvertaohea  gegea  idca&  Ldmr  bcnakis. 
Hun.  1880. 

d)  Actcn  z.  nst  EG«ech.  toL  I.  p.  461aB.    Das  prenM.  B.  Edict  Elne  Qesoh.  a.  d  ISi  Jahik  f&r 
d.  19.  Lpa.  1S41 

e)  (TTcUcf)  Ann.  d.  Pr.  Bel.  Wea.  1796.  toL  L  Bt  4       /)  Aoten  a.  nat  EO«aelL  toL  1L  p.  154ia 
if)  Benke^  Benrth.  aUer  Schrift«n  welche  darch  das  pr.  K  £dJ<t  Teranlaaat  alnd.  KM,  ITMl 

h)  Enrola  d.  himmelweit«n  Unterachtoda  d.  Moral  u.  d.  EeL  t.  e.  nnenehrockexiaD  WahiMu 
frannde.  FrkC  1788. 

0  Umke,  Arch.  toI.  L  Qo.  2.  ^  84saw     Vater^  Anbao,  toL  L  pi  S87ia. 
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possessed,  and  it  was  proclaimed  by  this  pious  king,  that  as  religion  was  ex- 
clnsively  an  af&ir  of  the  heart,  it  needed  no  compnlsory  enactments,  and 
that  with*  reason  and  phOosophy  for  its  inseparable  companions,  he  conld  not 
doubt  that  it  would  by  its  unaided  energies  maintain  its  existence  in  the 
nation,  (h) 

§  443.    Hevolution  in  German  Literature. 

The  affectionate  reverence  with  which  Oellert  (1715-69)  was  surrounded, 
notwithstanding  the  contracted  and  sickly  spirit  he  possessed,  showed  that 
the  simple  utterance  of  a  pure  Ohristian  heart  found  much  that  was  conge« 
nial  in  the  minds  of  others.  The  admiration  also  with  which  the  first  cantos 
of  the  Messias  were  received  (1746),  could  never  have  been  awakened  if 
there  had  not  been  a  general  confidence  in  an  incarnate  God,  who  had  given 
himself  a  sacrifice  for  man.  At  the  same  time,  however,  in  which  this 
theological  revolution  took  place,  the  intellect  of  the  German  people  be* 
came  much  elevated.  No  longer  unmindftil  of  its  former  glory,  nor  de- 
TOting  itself  to  the  pursuit  of  monstrosities  and  miserable  imitations,  its  faQ 
and  profound  spirit  now  awoke  to  a  consciousness  of  its  powers,  and  began 
to  form  a  polished  national  literature,  by  means  of  which  the  nation  once 
more  assumed  an  important  position  in  the  history  of  the  world,  (a)  Among 
the  leaders  in  this  intellectual  movement  were  some  who  stood  foremost  in 
the  theological  world.  Lessing  (1729-81),  who  never  aspired  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  theologian,  but  only  to  that  of  an  amateur  in  theology,  with  power- 
ful native  talent  and  character,  threatened  to  overthrow  the  formal  principles 
of  the  old  Protestantism,  by  proving  that  Ohristianity  rested  not  upon  the 
Bible,  but  upon  the  internal  experience  of  men.  Although  he  entertained  a 
profound  respect  for  the  reli^on  of  the  people,  and  the  serious  earnestness 
of  genuine  orthodoxy,  he  annihilated  the  pretensions  of  the  Lutheran  pas- 
torate by  the  most  terrible  weapons  of  thought  and  learning,  (h)  He  was 
unwilling  to  accept  of  a  reli^on  on  the  veracity  and  faith  of  others,  and  by 
his  Nathan  he  persuaded  the  whole  nation  to  elevate  itself,  as  he  had  done, 
above  all  regard  for  historical  traditions.  Herder  (1744  1803),  as  long  as  he 
was  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  after  a  season  of  prophetic  youthful  extrava- 
gance, became  animated  with  the  same  enthusiasm  for  the  Scriptures  whicli 
he  had  felt  for  Homer  and  Ossian,  and  having  redeemed  the  gospel  of  human- 
ity from  the  dogmas  of  the  schools,  he  announced  and  gave  a  personal  repre- 
sentation of  it  among  his  fellow-men.  (c)  And  yet  this  triumphant  literature 
was  merely  a  glorification  of  the  world,  and  in  its  most  ardent  efforts  after 
ideal  exceUenoe  had  no  very  definite  relation  to  Ohristianity.    From  holding 

ifc)  A.  K.  Z.  1827.  N.  85. 

a)  n.  GelBett  d.  deutaohe  poet  Lit  a.  Elopst  Nacb  ihron  ethlachen  tl  rel.  Oeelohtspnnkten.  Lpa. 
1341.    Comp.  Oerylnns  and  Yilinar. 

I)  Eine  Panbel  nebrt  e.  Ueloen  Bltte  n.  eventiulen  Absagnngschrelben.  Antl-Goeze.  1779L  and 
oth.  in  Che  10  and  11  t.  of  LeaBing^a  Schir.  ed.  by  Laehtnann^  BzL  1889.— JSd&r,  Leaa.  In  theoL  Bo- 
xlebnng.  (Kleine  tbeoL  Bcbrr.  Scblena.  1841.  toL  L)  Bien&cter^  Or  Loaa.  ala  Hngebr.  d.  Wolfenk 
Fragmm.  (Stad.  a  Kilt  1844.  H.  4.) 

c)  (CbrlatL  Schrr.  Big.  17Maa  5  SaznmL)  Werke  l  BeL  tl  Th.  od.  by  j:  (;.  MutOer,  TQb.  (ISOCas. 
12  T.)  18278a.  18  t.  DanM  tu  Gruber^  Cbaraeterlatlk  H.  Lpa.  1809.  JT.  a  9,  n«rder,  Erin,  an  d. 
Leben  H.  T&b.  1820.  2  yola.    Welmarisohea  Herder-Albnm.  Jen.  1M& 
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a  seraphic  kind  of  orthodoxy,  Witland  saddenly  embraced  a  lax  system  of 
freetbinking  (after  1760),  not  only  in  matters  of  faith,  but  in  thoae  of  moiBk 
Goethe  took  some  interest  as  a  poet  in  the  various  manifestations  of  tlie  Chn»- 
tion  spirit,  occasionally  he  himself  assumed  a  pastoral  style  of  address  while 
defending  practical  and  sincere  piety  principally  against  the  reckless  ^irit  ci 
the  innovators,  {d)  and  he  abhorred  all  negative  criticism  with  respect  to  the 
original  authorities  of  antiquity ;  but  the  idea  of  any  interruption  of  those 
natural  laws  by  which  the  Deity  reveals  himself  to  men,  was  highly  repug- 
nant to  his  feeling  of  exclusive  sympathy  with  nature,  and  the  decoraticHi  of 
a  single  bird  of  Paradise  was  inconsistent  with  his  views  of  the  mnltiplidtT 
in  which  all  things  appear.    For  himself^  therefore,  he  never  felt  the  need  of 
sucli  a  system  as  that  of  Christianity,  (e)    Schiller  has  sometimes  used  strui2£ 
language  respecting  the  inconsistency  of  Christianity  with  the  adoratiaa  d 
an  independent  Ruler  of  all  things,  with  which  the  age  had  made  him  so 
quainted,  yet  in  his  mature  years  he  himself  postponed  the  categorical  impen- 
tive  to  the  reli^on  of  free  inclination,  and  perceived  the  important  psn 
which  the  gospel  sustains  in  the  history  of  the  world.    His  own  hopes  of  the 
world's  salvation,  however,  were  built  wholly  hpon  the  influence  of  mcf!&I 
freedom  and  beauty.  (/)    But  by  the  side  of  these  highly  endowed  chUdrea 
of  the  world,  the  prophets  also  found  a  friendly  position  on  acconnt  of  tk 
kindred  spirit  of  enthusiasm  which  they  seemed  to  possess.    Among  tl^se 
were :  Hamann  (1780-88),  a  powerful  child  of  nature,  and  yet  one  filled  witL 
tlie  spirit  of  the  Scriptures,  who,  with  a  style  as  abrupt  and  fragmentary  ss 
was -his  actual  life,  poured  forth  his  prophecies  against  the  Babel  of  the 
Enlightenment  on  the  Spree ;  {g)  Lavater  (1741-1801),  who  with  a  magical 
versatility  of  talent  ingeniously  mingled  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly;  (i» 
in  his  better  days,  Jwng- Stilling  (1740-1817),  idyllic  in  his  style,  powei^ 
in  prayer,  and  credulous  with  respect  to  modem  miracles ;  (0  and  Clauilit 
(1743-1816),  with  his  humble  and  yet  humorous  sincerity.  {}:) 


d)  Brief  d.  Pastors  *  *  an  den  ncuen  P.  za  *  *  Zwo  blbL  Fragen  an  e.  LandgelstL  tn  Scbvibes. 
Fregmento. 

4)  Gomp.  e.  g.  Ootbes  n.  Lav.  Briefs,  ed.  bj  Eind^  LpsL  ISSS.  and  O0tbe*B  last  letter  to  As^esi 
V.  Stolberg  In  tho  Urania.  1S89.  [Autobiog.  of  Goethe,  transL  by  P.  Oodtnin^  Kew  York.  1S44  9 
vols.  12.    Works,  transl.  Into  Engl  Lond.  1858.  4  yols.  8.] 

/)  JS.  mnder^  ScbiUer  im  Verb.  i.  Chilatenth.  Btuttg.  1889.  8  vol&  Comp.  a  mhrnamm  wM  G, 
Schwab^  d.  Coltos  d.  Oenlos.  Hamb.  1840.  p^  8l8Bi  Tendency  to  Christianity:  F,  Ji  CTAMtttf-.  && 
Lied.  ▼.  d.  Glocke.  Elbrt  165&  [Worship  of  Genius,  transL  fhnn  the  Crenn.  of  Gl  TTIhnttui.  LseL 
1S45. 12.  Life  of  Schiller  and  Exam,  of  Worksi  Loud.  1SS6.  a  Carlyle,  life  of  Sw  JLond.  aad  Nev 
York.  12.] 

g)  Werke,  ed.  by  Roths^  BrL  18218a.  7  Tola,  and  8  vols.  (Nacbtr.  n.  ErUuti.)  t.  O.  A.  Wiaur. 
BrL  1812.  MZUer^  chr.  Bekenntnlsse  u.  Zengn.  t.  H.  M&nst  1826.  F,  ITerbtt^  BlbL  ehr.  Denb« 
Lps.  1S80.  vol.  L     W:  Bauer,  de  Ham.  ylUt  et  Scrr.  Yrat  1842. 

70  Gehelmes  Tagebucb.  Yon  e.  Beobachter  sr.  selbst  Lpa.  1772ss.  2  vola.  Ansgo^hlta  Scfair.  <d. 
by  Orelli,  Zur.  1841s.  6  toI&  F.  IferM,  Bibl.  chr.  Denker.  1881  toL  H  GOOka,  a.  m.  L^eb 
(Nachgol.  W.  1883.)  vol  YIIL  p^  14288.    Ui  Begner,  Beitrr.  s.  KenntnJaB.  Lar.  Lps.  188S. 

0  (Jogend,  J&ngUng^.  Wandersch.  1778.)  Lebensgesdi.  new  ed.  Btatt^  188&  (toL  L  d.  aSmMtL 
Schrr.  ed.  by  OroUmann,)  Sendschr.  geprOfler  Christen  an  J.  8t  Carlar.  1888L  Bckmaimt  6t  Altff 
n.  Lebensende.  Hdlb.  1817.  G(Atbe  a.  m.  Leben.  (Werke.  1819.  IS.)  vol  XXY.  p.  MO.  J^eeWt 
Brr.  voL  IL  p.  487.  [StiUing's  •*  Chndbood,"*  "Ltiterestlng  Tales,"  and  **  PneuiMitoiogy,'*  kaT«  been 
translated  by  Jackson.  Lond.  4  to1&  19.  Antobiogr.  Nev  York^lSSS.  &] 

t)  Sftmmtl.  W.  d.  Wandsbecker  Bothen.  1774-181SL  7  ed.  Hamb.  1844.  8  Toh.  16w  Gbmp^  Hfet  poi 
Blatter.  1889.  vol  lY.  P.  669L 
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§  444.    Reformation  of  Philo8op7ty  in  Germany, 

O.  M.  MiehOet,  Geech.  d.  Phil.  t.  Kant  b.  Hegel.  BrI.  1887b.  8  vols.  H.  M  Ohalyhaeui,  bist 
Entir.  d.  Bpeo.  PhU.  t.  Kant  h.  HegeL  Drsd.  (1887-89.)  4  ed.  1848w  [tnmsl.  intoEngL  by  A.  Ed^Ouim, 
Edlnbk  1851]    JT.  Bltd^rmofm^  d.  deatsche  Pha  ▼.  Kant,  b.  a.  mure  Z,  Lps.  184& 

As  the  mind  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  highest  of  all  powers,  the  spirit 
of  the  age  pressed  most  ardently  forward  in  its  efforts  to  ascertain  its  tiatnre. 
In  view  of  all  that  Wolf  and  Hnme  had  said,  Kant  (1724-1804)  went  into  a 
carefnl  investigation  of  onr  faculty  of  understanding,  and  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  we  cannot  know  things  in  themselves,  and  things  above  the 
reach  of  the  senses,  but  that  the  only  thing  certain  in  itself  is  the  moral  law, 
which  conducts  us  to  a  practical  faith  in  God  and  immortality.  He  also  ac- 
knowledged that  it  Is  our  duty  to  connect  ourselves  with  Christianity,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  a  popular  school  for  moral  education,  and  because  its 
sacred  books,  as  well  as  its  received  doctrines,  are  an  excellent  explanation 
of  the  great  object  of  morality,  {a)  Jaeohi  (1748-1819)  agreed  with  Kant 
respecting  the  limitations  of  all  knowledge,  but  he  shrunk  from  the  direct, 
strict  way  of  reason,  which  that  philosopher  had  marked  out,  and  pointed 
out  in  a  dilettantic  and  exalted  style  the  certainty  of  those  religious  ideas 
which  are  found  in  the  sentient  part  of  man^s  nature,  and  which  neither 
have  nor  need  any  proof.  He  was  himself  profoundly  studying  a  problem 
which  has  employed  the  mind  of  man  as  long  as  it  has  had  an  existence,  with 
the  heart  of  a  Christian  but  the  understanding  of  a  h^then.  (h)  A  theo- 
logical school  was  founded  by  Kant,  but  as  his  influence  on  philosophy  con- 
sisted principally  in  the  scientific  and  moral  earnestness  of  the  movement 
commenced  by  him,  some  more  popular  results  have  been  produced  in  the 
department  of  theology,  by  the  combination  of  the  critical  philosophy  with 
the  philosophy  of  &ith.  Fiehte  (1762-1814)  showed  that  the  ultimate  point 
toward  which  the  critical  religious  philosophy  tended,  was  faith  in  a  univer- 
sal moral  government.  But  as  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  resignation 
which  both  Kant  and  Jacobi  required,  he  conceived  of  all  existence  merely 
as  the  voluntary  creation  of  the  mind.  Having  been  accused  of  atheism  in 
Electoral  Saxony,  his  self-respect,  which  identified  his  own  person  with  the 
cause  of  science,  led  him  to  use  an  incautious  expression  which  produced  his 
dismission  from  his  professorship  at  Jena  (1799).  It  was  not,  however,  the 
existence  of  God,  but  the  existence  of  the  world  that  he  denied ;  and  the 
omnipotence  of  the  /  in  the  religion  of  cheerful  virtue,  together  with  his 
confidence  in  the  approaching  end  of  (Christianity  which  he  assumed  in  all 

' 9  ...  ___^.^^.^__ 

a)  EriUk  d.  rolnen  Ternanft.  1781.  Kr.  d.  prakt  Yft.  178a  Er.  d.  Urtbelbkr.  179a  EeL 
Innerh.  d.  Grenzen  d.  bL  Yft  Konigsb.  1798.  and  often.  Simmtl.  Schrr.  ed.  bj  BoaerikranMt  Lpa. 
188788. 13  vola.  Hdrtenatein,  Lpa.  1888s.  10  vols.  JHetUin^  Bedent  d.  Kant  PhlL  fir  d.  neaere  Tb. 
(Stnd.  n.  Krlt  1847.  H.  4.)  {Kanfi  Crltlck  of  Pare  Beason.  Lond.  1883.  &  An  Analysts  of  the  C 
of  P.  B.  Lond.  1844  S.  Logio  with  Life,  bj  Richardson^  Lond.  1886w  8.  Metapbyslc  of  Kthics, 
transl.  by  iSmtp^  Edlnb.  1880.  8.  Prolegomena  to  every  fhtnre  Metaphysia  Lond.  1S88.  8.  and 
Theory  of  Bel  IransL  by  SempU,  Edlnb.  1887.  8.  A.  F.  M,  WiUich,  The  Critical  FhlL  of  Eant 
Lond.  1798.    Wirgmani^  Prlnoc.  of  the  C  Phil  Lond.  18S4] 

h)  JTume  (L  d.  Glaaben.  1787.  Yon  d.  gGta  Dingen  n.  Ihrer  Offenb.  Lps.  (181L)  1829^  Werka 
Lp&  181289.  6  yoK  Brlefw.  Lpa.  182688.  2  toI&  Briefir.  zw.  Goethe  a.  Jac.  Lpa.  1340.  J.  Kvhn^ 
Jac  n.  d.  Ph.  sr.  Zeit  Menti,  1821 
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bis  speculAtions,  became  finally  transfonned  into  tbe  omnipotence  at  lore. 
Christianity  was  recognized  by  bim  as  tbe  gospel  not  only  of  freedom  and 
equality,  bnt  of  indifference  to  the  world,  though  he  always  expressed  a  spe- 
cial preference  for  tbe  writings  of  John,  {e)  His  school  is  of  impcrtanoe  in 
tbe  history  of  tbe  Church  only  because  it  was  an  important  point  of  progress 
in  philosophy,  and  because  it  imparted  an  heroic  strength  to  the  haman  mind. 

§  445.    Nationalism  and  Svpematuralism. 

SidvdHn,  Gesch.  d.  Bat  n.  Snpr.  Gott  1826.  JEl  S.  Pu»ey^  Canses  of  tbe  late  ratianaUBt  diatae^ 
ter  of  tbe  Theol.  In  Gennany.  Loud.  18289Bw  2  toIbl  Amand  8ainte*t  Htot  erlL  da  ntkmalianie  en 
Allemagne.  Par.  (1B41.')  1848w  m.  Asmerk.  n.  Ezoanen.  y.  C.  O.  licker,  Lpe.  131T.  [A  Grit.  Hift. 
of  BationaliBm  In  Germ.  ftx>m  Its  Origin  till  now.  transL  ttom  tbe  Freneb  of  Am.  Bain  tea,  by  J.  £, 
Beards  Lond.  1849. 8.    Art  in  Kitto*0  Joomal  <^  BibL  Lit  toL  L] 

The  theology  which  now  had  the  ascendency  in  the  German  Church,  had 
avoided  an  open  rupture  with  that  which  the  Church  set  forth  in  her  creeds, 
and  yet  had  appropriated  to  itself  all  which  it  thought  inteUi^^ble  and  useful 
in  them.  A  living  representation  of  it  was  exhibited  in  the  person  of  tbe 
mild  and  venerable  Spalding  (1714-1804).  {a)  But  the  original  opposition 
which  will  always  be  found  to  exist  between  a  merely  sacerdotal  religion 
and  a  religion  of  mature  reason,  became  developed  near  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  tbe  principal  subject  of  controversy  in 
the  Christian  world,  under  the  scholastic  names  of  Rationalism  and  Saper^ 
naturalism.  This,  iiistead  of  being  a  discussion  respecting  some  peculiar 
doctrines  of  religion,  referred  to  tbe  primary  prmciples  which  lie  at  its  foun- 
dation. In  general,  Rationalism  found  the  supreme  law  of  all  religion  in  tbe 
reflecting  mind,  which  it  regarded  as  a  natural  revelation  firom  God ;  whereas 
Supernaturalism  found  it  in  a  sacred  tradition,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a 
supernatural  revelation.  The  tendency  of  the  age  was  unqueBtionablj 
rational,  and  it  was  contending  for  liberty  and  intelligible  ideas  in  opposition 
to  merely  prescriptive  usages.  But  so  far  as  Nationalism  constitated  a  dis- 
tinct school,  it  maintained  tbe  supremacy  of  a  sound  common  sense,  as  it  was 
defended  by  Wolf,  Eant,  and  Jacobi ;  it  appropriated  to  itself  the  natnral  reli- 
^on  and  earnest  system  of  morality  found  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  it  regarded 
this  as  all  that  was  essential  to  Christianity.  Every  thing  else  in  the  Bible 
it  set  aside  as  tbe  various  kinds  of  outward  covering  which  the  truth  assumed 
during  tbe  process  of  its  birth.  Tbe  last  representatives  of  this  school  were : 
Paulus  (1761-1851),  the  influence  of  whose  character  as  an  expounder  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  his  conscientious  earnestness  in  the  formation  of  his  specula- 
tive creed,  was  precisely  tbe  same  in  various  directions  as  if  he  had  been  an 
avowed  freethinker ;  (h)  Wegscheider  (1771-1849),  who  as  a  didactic  theolo- 

c)  Vers.  e.  Eritik  aller  Offenb.  Eonigsb.  (1792.)  1708.  GmndL  d.  WlaBeascbaftsL  Wcim.  1791 
Appoll.  an  d.  PnbL  Q.  die  ihm  belgemessenen  atbeist  Aen«er.  Jena.  1799.  Anw.  a.  aeL  Leben.  &L 
1S06.  J,  n.  FiehU,  J.  G.  Ficbte'a  Leben  n.  BrlefW.  1880b.  8  to1&  Oodks^  Werk«L  toL  XXXI  p. 
158.  rauiust  Skizzen.  p.  17088.  J.  B.  Fichte,  Panloa  n.  Ficbte.  (Frelbalbn.  1840.  P.  1)  Faolos  im 
N.  Sopbron.  1S41.  yoL  L  P.  1.  [Flcbte's  Destination  of  Man,  Tbe  Nature  of  tbe  B^olar,  Tb«  Toea- 
tlon  of  tbe  8cbolar,  Tbe  Way  tu  a  Bleased  Life,  and  Cbaraoterlstios  of  tlie  Age,  bare  been  tnauL  and 
pnbl.  with  a  Memoir  of  tbe  Aatbor.  Lond.  lS46aB.  &] 

a)  J.  J.  8p.  Lebensbescbr.  y.  ibm  selbst,  ed.  bj  bis  son.  Hal  1801 

I)  Skizzen  a.  m.  Lebensgescb.  z.  Andenken  an  uiein  SOjabr.  JablL  Heldelb.  1889.  JC  A  «.  Betd^ 
Un-Meldegg^  II.  R  G.  Paalas  tl  s.  Zeit  Stnttg.  1358.  8  vols. 
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gian,  id)  together  with  JRohr  (1Y77-1848),  a  high  officer  in  the  Church  and  a 
popiilar  author,  showed  how  this  style  of  speculation  can  be  made  conmstent 
with  an  ecclesiastical  professorship,  (d)  Oa  the  other  hand,  Snpematnralism 
abandoned  the  ftindamental  principle  of  the  former  orthodoxy,  but  firmly 
maintained,  though  with  many  concessions,  that  the  historical  contents  of 
Christianity  were  a  sapematnral  revelation  from  God,  and  employed  itself  in 
substituting  a  biblical  for  an  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy,  '  In  the  department  of 
German  literature,  the  older  Tubingen  school,  which  collected  together  out 
of  various  authors  the  mildest  views  respecting  the  writings  transmitted  by 
the  hands  of  the  Ohurch,  (e)  appeared  to  be  the  only  support  by  which  the 
cause  of  Snpematuralism  was  preserved  from  an  entire  defeat.  In  the  ranks 
of  common  life,  however,  and  in  churches  of  other  countries,  this  system  was 
the  prevalent  mode  of  communication  between  anbient  and  modem  times. 

§  446.     The  JSeclesiastical  Party  in  Germany, 

SreUehneider.  d.  UnkinsbUchk.  dioser  Zeit  Goth.  (18^.)  1322.  A.  KZ.  1828.  N.  Ih. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  new  century,  the  pious  morals  and  manners 
of  the  preceding  times  had  become  seriously  impaired  in  consequence  of  t'he 
sudden  relaxation  of  the  former  system  of  faith,  the  unrestrained  mode  of 
life  which  the  revolution  had  produced,  and  the  universal  tendency  to  mate- 
rial or  political  interests.  The  religion  of  the  Bible  seemed  to  have  no  el^ 
ments  in  common  with  the  modem  views  of  the  world,  and  the  reli^on  of 
the  cross  was  utterly  estranged  ftom  the  new  pleasures  and  glories  of  human 
society.  The  school,  as  established  by  Basedoto  (1728-90),  who  attempted  in 
a  rather  awkward  manner  to  realize  the  plan  suggested  by  Rousseau,  (a)  was 
inclined  to  assume  the  position  which  properly  belonged  to  the  Church,  since, 
instead  of  contending  against  an  innate  tendency  to  sin,  it  put  confidence  in 
the  general  goodness  of  human  nature,  and  instead  of  instructing  its  pupils 
in  the  Christianity  of  the  Catechism,  it  educated  them  as  reflecting  beings, 
by  agreeable  entertainments  and  by  pleasant  views  of  actual  life.  'Festalozzi 
(1746-1827),  on  the  other  hand,  devoted  himself  so  thoroughly  to  his  employ- 
ment, that  in  receiving  him  to  their  affections  they  also  accepted  of 
Christ,  (h)  The  Church,  indeed,  still  possessed  the  confidence  and  love  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people ;  and  some  were  yet  firmly  attached  to  ecclesiastical 
principles,  and  scattered  blessings  all  around  them.  The  best  among  many 
of  a  similar  character  were :  Beinhard  (1758-1812),  who  presided  over  the 
Saxon  Church,  preaching  the  gospel  with  a  scholastic  and  precise  rhetoric, 
with  many  concessions  to  the  new  spirit  of  the  day,  but  with  an  earnestness 
worthy  of  the  former  times  of  the  Church,  doing  justice  to  every  order  of 


c)  lutitntlones  Tb.  Dogm.  HaL  ISIS.  ed.  &  18U. 

d)  Briefe  0.  d.  BsUonaHam.  Aacb.  {Z«ita)  1818.    Erlt  Plr«dlger^BlbL  ai  1820. 

e)  Tub.  Zeltscb.  unter  Terscb.  Titel  1T96-40,  ed.  by  Flatt,  BQsklnd,  Bengel,  StevdeL  Comp» 
Bbdnw.  Bep.  1888.  p.  174 190. 808.  S16m. 

a)  {Xey«r)  Bu.  Leben  v.  Cbanktor.  Hamb.  1791. 

h)  Llenbjvd  tl  Oertrad.  ZOr.  (1781.)  1790B&  8  yola.  Bncb  d.  Matter.  Ifert  1808.  [Aateblogn 
Scones  of  mj  Life  at  Bergdorf  and  Tferdan.  Lond.  1880.  S,  Biber^  Memoin  of  P.  and  bis  Plan  of 
Ed.  Lend.  1881.] 
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talent,  and  moderating  erery  iigarioas  influence  from  withont ;  (<r)  and  €%et- 
lin  (1740-1826),  the  pastor  of  the  Steinthal,  and  a  Proteetant  eaii^  wbo 
showed  how  much  an  active,  fervent,  and  simple-hearted  man  oaCn  da,  with 
the  divine  assistance,  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  wel&re  of  a  oongregs* 
tion.  {d)  Bnt  the  educated  and  the  half-vacated  chases  turned  alsitir 
away  from  God,  or  at  least  from  Ohrist ;  and  even  those  who,  like  all  trolj 
exalted  minds,  had  at  least  some  longings  after  eternal  things,  oongratidBted 
themselves  with  the  anthor  of  the  Titan,  that  they  could  penetrate  much  fii> 
ther  into  the  Infinite  than  could  either  Peter  or  Paul,  {e)  Rectitade  of  ex- 
ternal conduct,  in  connection  often  with  great  self-oomplao^icy  and  eser 
conformity  to  usage,  was  now  suhstituted  for  justification  by  fidUu  Maiir 
sermons  were  nothing  but  moral  lectures,  or  sought  for  the  practical  in  same 
region  far  beyond  the  province  of  religion.  The  lifeless  oondition  of  the 
Ohurch  may  be  seen  in  the  vandalism  with  which  the  old  hymns  vrere  muti- 
lated. (/)  Many  pious  persons,  as  well  as  freethinkers,  were  appr^eiave 
that  Christianity  was  about  to  be  subverted. 

§  447.    Small  Fanatical  Parties. 

A  strange  mode  of  divine  worship  practised  by  the  Jumpers^  a  class  of 
persons  who  sprung  up  among  the  Methodists  of  Wales  (about  1760),  now 
made  its  appearance,  and  consisted  in  a  wild  leaping  upward  in  honor  of  th€ 
Lamb.  This  enthusiasm  received  a  regular  form  from  Amm  Lee^  vrha  in 
consequence  of  the  oppression  she  endured  in  England,  emigrated  with  her 
adherents  to  13'ew  York.  Although  her  prediction  that  she  shotdd,  as  tbd 
Lamb's  wife,  give  birth  to  a  new  Messiah,  remained  unfulfilled  at  the  tioie  of 
her  death  (1782),  her  followers  continued  to  praise  God  by  chastity,  oommn- 
nity  of  goods,  and  by  dances  like  those  of  David  before  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant. These  Shakers  have  their  principal  settlement  in  a  few  busy  and  nest 
villages  .near  the  Hudson,  where  men  and  women  lodge  in  the  same  dwell- 
ings, but  most  strictly  separated  frt)m  each  other,  with  countenances  immovi- 
ble,  eyes  dull,  trusting  to  immediate  inspiratiolks,  and  as  the  only  tm^  Church 
waiting  for  a  wonderful  development  throughout  the  world,  (a)     Joaji^a, 


e)  O^BtSndniBse  &  Fredigten  a.  k  Bildang  z.  Frediger  betr.  Salzb.  (1810.)  1311.  IT.  IC  L.  !>&&», 
F.  Y.  Belnhard  nach  &  Leben  a.  Wirken.  Lps.  ISlSssL  S  vola 

d)  NoUoe  SOT  Ob.  Far.  1826.  Strtnb.  1826.  Jl  Schubert^  ZQge  a.  d.  Leben  Ob.  NOrab.  ISiai  C  «<?. 
1888.  Ibid,  ana  d.  Naehloase  einea  Tieion&rs.  Lpa.  1637.  Ob.  Lebenfgescb.  xl  QMamm.  Sdur.  se- 
MmmoDgeatellt  y.  W.  Bnrckbardt,  Stuttg.  1848.  4  voIbu  [Memoirs  of  J.  F.  Oboriln.  I^mmL  ISM. 
Mark  WiOcM,  The  Ban  de  la  Eocbe  and  Its  Beneftctor,  J.  F.  Ob.  Load.  1820.  &  Z.  jgaf^ey,  Ueaaks 
of  J.  F.  Ob.  Fittsbnigh.  1832.  18.  JI.  Wara,  Mem.  of  J.  F.  Ob.  Boston.  188a  12.  Artt  in  Quart 
JUr.  1S8L  and  Eoleotic  Bev.  1828.  in  BeL  Mag.  182a  and  Littoll^  Mna.  Fbllad.  1S8L] 

€)  Briefer,  swlflohen.  H.  Yobs  u.  Jean  Paul  Hoidelb.  188a  p.  18a  6a  [Antobioi^.  of  Jeem  P^vi 
BichteTf  flrom  the  Germ.  Lond.  and  Boeton.  2  yols.  la  JS.  Zm,  Life  of  J.  P.  B.  Boston,  18<S.  3  t«)il 
12.    Most  of  bis  works  are  translated.] 

/)  Billroth,  Beltr.  z.  wissenscb.  Orltlk  d.  herrscb.  TheoL  Lps.  1881.  JL  StUr^  die  Gesaogt««2is> 
noth.  Lps.  188a 

a)  Bmks,  Bel  Ann.  P.  1.  p.  lOSas.  Arcblv.  f.  EGesch.  toL  L  8c  1.  SidudUn,  Beitz.  toI.  T.  p. 
389.  Duke  B&mKard^  Beise  nach  Nord- Am.  p.  ITSas.  BUtter.  C  UL  Unterfa.  ISSa  N.  ei.  Pnd.  BibL 
1844  Y.  25.  P.  5.  [OcOvin  Grem  A  Seth  T.  WMt,  MiUennial  Oiiiroh,  or  View  of  the  Bodetf  called 
Bhakera.  Albany.  182a  la  T,  Brwjon,  Aoeount  of  the  people  oaOed  Shaken.  Troj.  ISISL  1%,  W,J, 
JTackett,  Shakerlsm  nnmasked,  Sic  Fittafleld.  1828-ia] 
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Southeote  also  promised  the  people  of  England  that  she  would  give  birth  to 
one  who  was  to  he  the  Shiloh  of  the  world,  and  made  it  the  dnty  of  believ- 
ers to  obsenre  the  Jewish  law,  that  they  might  reoeire  the  Messiah  in  a  wor- 
thy manner.  Althongh  after  wailing  for  a  long  time  she  died  (1814)  in  her 
delusion,  and  the  splendid  cradle  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  Messiah 
still  remained  empty,  the  New  IsraeUtes  oontinned  till  1881  to  observe  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  in  hope  of  the  fatxae  Messiah,  (h)  Among  the  peasantry 
of  Norway  a  powerful  religions  movlament  was  produced  by  NuUen  ffauge 
(1771-1824),  who  felt  called  to  be  a  prophet  like  the  herdman  of  T^oa  (after 
1796).  The  law  of  God  was  the  piincipal  theme  of  his  discourses,  and  he 
judged  of  others  as  well  as  wished  himself  tovbe  Judged,  exclusively  by  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  oateehism.  Community  of  goods  was  required  only  on 
the  principles  which  he  believed  to  have  prevailed  in  the  Apostofio  Church, 
and  whatever  property  was  intrusted  to  his  hands  he  employed  in  objects  of 
general  utility,  fie  became  odious  to  the  clergy  on  account  of  the  suspicions 
which  his  conduct  threw  upon  their  order,  and  under  a  law  of  1741  he  was 
severely  abused  by  heavy  fines  and  a  long  imprisonment  for  preaching  with- 
out a  license.  This  law  was  finally  abolished  by  the  Storthing  (1842),  and 
the  law  of  1845  gave  ftdl  toleration  to  all  Christian  sects.  A  powerful  party 
has  spnmg  up  under  fiauge's  infiuence,  which  contends  earnestly  against  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  on  account  of  the  laxness  they  exhibit  with  respect 
to  the  terms  of  salvation,  (c)  In  Sweden  the  special  need  of  family  worship 
on  account  of  the  great  extent  of  the  parishes  led  to  the  formation,  after  1808, . 
of  a  party,  which  from  its  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  and  Luther^s  Postills, 
were  called  LaeBcure*  Their  pious  zeal  was  proved  by  their  Lutheran  ortho- 
doxy, their  rigid  morals,  and  their  devotional  meetings.  A  few  zealots 
among  them  who  claimed,  to  be  inMlible,  on  account  of  their  possession  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  therefore  dealt  out  their  curses  upon  all,  and  especially 
upon  the  clergy  who  thought  differently  from  themselves,  who  burned  the 
books  of  devotion  they  had  previously  used  because  such  works  were  useless 
to  those  who  had  the  Bible,  and  who  paid  no  regard  to  the  edicts  of  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities  were  fined  according  to  law,  and  many  of  them  endea- 
vored (after  1846)  to  find  their  Zion  in  America,  {d) 

§  448.     Cicil  Belationi  of  Protestants  under  Catholic  Govemmentt,    ConU 

frtm  %  418. 

• 

The  indifference  which  generally  prevailed  on  religious  subjects  had  the 
effect  to  bring  about  what  the  reason  of  the  age  demanded.    From  inclina- 
tion as  weQ  as  from  policy,  Frederic  IL  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  Fro 
testant  Germany.    As  an  individual  event  it  was  of  no  great  importance  that 


I)  JiUm^u^,  Beob. «.  Beteea.  Ed.  f.  toI.  IL  p.  Msb.  A.  K.  Z.  1881.  N.  07.  [P.  MdtMat,  J.  Soath 
note's  PropheclM  and  ease  stated.  Lond.  ISSQ.  12.] 

e)  Jens  MoeUer  :  Arehiy.  t  KOeach.  vol.  n.  p.  S54&  Scbabert :  Ibid.  yoI.  Y.  ^  287aa.  Er.  K  Zb 
1881.  K.  M.  1884.  N.  67.  61.  (A  SarvMy)  G«daDkea  e.  8fida«ntMli«ii  A.  d.  K  Horw.  (Stod.  il  KriC. 
1849.  n.  Sa.) 

<0  Schubert:  Archlv.  t  KOasoh.  yol.  IV.  pt  fl^laa.  V,»TiM.  A.  K.  &  1822.  N, ».  1680.  K.  8&-]iit 
K.  Z.  284&  B.  9a.  1848.  N.  4  D.  A.  Z.  1858.  K.  167. 
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the  oppreasion  of  their  Protestant  subjects  by  the  prinoes  of  Hobeaoloibe  Tras 
prevented  by  the  imperial  troops  (1750),  (a)  but  German  Protestantiflni  gained 
once  more  by  the  proud  pomtion  maintained  by  Pruaoa  a  oonscionsaeas  of  is 
political  power  and  security.  Jouph  11,^  fbll  of  phUosopMcal  seal  fiir  ihd 
general  rights  of  man,  gave  to  the  Evangelicals  in  all  his  dominions  tlie  com- 
plete privileges  of  citizenship,  and  the  freedom  of  a  quiet  worship  (1781).  (b) 
This  edict  of  toleration  was  not  accepted  in  l^rol  and  Hungary.  But  ths 
Hungarian  Diet  of  1791  recognized  the  religious  freedom  of  the  Protestants 
by  the  restoration  of  all  their  former  privflegee,  although  the  Catholic  m^ 
jority  would  never  aUow  complete  justice  to  be  actually  administerad  in  this 
matter,  (e)  As  late  as  1762  religious  intolerance  was  still  so  strong  in  Toe- 
louse  that  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  the  honest  John  Calaa»  Then 
it  was  that  Voltaire  came  forward  in  defence  of  murdered  innocence,  azhl 
convinced  the  French  nation  that  Christianity  was  not  a  barbarous  reEgioa. 
but  one  that  eigoined  toleration  upon  aU  its  votaries,  (d)  The  Parliament  of 
Toulouse  In  1769  recognized  the  legality  of  a  Protestant  marriage,  and  tiw 
civil  rights  of  Protestants  were  acknowledged  in  1787 ;  but  the  compkcd 
equality  of  the  rights  of  the  Protestant  with  those  of  the  Oatholic  Chuidi 
was  not  fully  proclaimed  imtil  the  revolution.  Ifapoleon  granted  the  Pro- 
testants a  Synodal  Constitution  (1802),  though  he  subjected  it  to  great  limita- 
tions and  a  rigid  supervi^on.  When  the  German  empire  was  broken  np,  tlic* 
permanency  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia  became  doubtful.  But  the  right  o: 
possession,  which  had  been  acknowledged  for  years  under  it  in  the  individual 
Btates,  was  maintained  until  the  higher  privilege  of  a  complete- legal  equalitr 
was  received  and  enforced  by  Napoleon,  especially  in  favor  of  the  Oatholies, 
as  for  as  the  terror  of  his  cannons  prevailed,  (e) 


CHAP,  v.— THE  PROTESTANT  EVANGELICAL  CHURCH  UNTIL  1S5S. 

§  449.    Development  of  Protestantism, 

GisaeUr,  (p.  687.)  A,  HfMnder,  d.  TerflosBene  halbe  Jahrh.  In  i.  Yerh.  d.  Oegenw.  (Dcatsclw 
Zeitsch.  t  chr.  Wlfl&  1850.  N.  \-i.y-iffunde9hagen)  Der  deutsche  ProtestantlsmiUL  Frk£  1S«7.  S  «<L 
1850. 

"  In  times  of  extreme  trouble  and  great  commotion,  when  the  insnffidencv 
of  all  human  aid  was  evident,  the  people  sought  consolation  and  safety  in  thsL 
which  was  everlasting.  From  the  retirement  of  quiet  families  and  sects  a 
love  for  the  Church  of  former  days  was  openly  proclaimed.  When  the  Jn- 
bUee  of  the  Reformation  was  celebrated  (1817)  the  hearts  of  the  i>eople  were 
turned  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and  Luther  was  looked  upon  as  something 
more  than  a  mere  hero  of  freedom.    German  theology  had  gone  forward  to 

■ 

a)  Bunmlnng  der  hohenlohischen  B«L  gntvamlnnm.  Heilbr.  1T51. 
»)  H^eri^  Bechte  u.  YerC  d.  AluthoUkeu  In  Oestr.  Yien.  iaS27. 
e)  JHbUeanw^  Bel  Beecbwerden  d.  Prot  In  Ung.  Lpa.  1883.  p.  190aL 

(Q  M6iDolre  de  Donat  Galas  poor  son  pdre.  1762.     VoUair^  TraiU  aur  la  toldranoe  ^  Fooett.  d»  h 
mort  de  J.  Galas.  Psr.  1708.  Bii  1789.    [ffdffMbaeh  (|  416)  vol.  I.  YorlesL  8.] 
e)  JE7ft&0r,  51£  Becht  d.  deatschen  Bandes.  Frk£  ed.  2. 1892.  p.  849. 
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ezprees  the  negative  side  of  Protestantism,  with  none  to  obstmct  its  progresp 
or  embitter  it  by  oppontion,  and  it  now  lost  its  interest  in  mere  negations.  In 
all  departments  of  intellectnal  effort  a  new  historical  spirit  had  been  awakened, 
and  had  drawn  the  hearts  of  men  to  subjects  connected  with  past  times.  It 
tf  as  therefore  not  surprising  that  this  spirit  should  have  had  an  influence  upon 
the  common  feeling  of  the  Church.  The  old  Protestantism,  seizing  the  wea- 
pons of  the  new  age,  endeavored  once  more  to  win  the  empire  it  had  too  soon 
given  up  for  lost  While  engaged  in  conflict  with  it  the  opposition  first  ex- 
hibited its  bitterest  earnestness,  and  like  the  warrior  spirits  after  the  battle  of 
the  Huns,  they  once  more  entered  the  deadly  strife.  Many  persons  were  of 
course  painfully  wounded  in  this  contest,  and  acted  inconsistentiy  with  their 
own  former  course,  (a)  But  a  fresh  feeling  of  life  now  pervaded  the  Ohurch, 
the  poetry  of  the  old  Ohurch  hymns  was  appreciated,  (fi)  the  system  of  popu- 
lar schools  was  carefully  f(nrmed  on  a  Ohristian  basis,  and  theology  disclosed 
her  most  ample  treasures,  especially  in  Germany.  HoUand,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  America  participated  in  these  blessings  with  joyftQ  emulation ; 
but  England  did  so  with  caution,  and  even  resistance.  This  progress  of  the 
new  age,  however,  could  not  be  arrested ;  and  it  was  found,  therefore,  that  the 
established  forms  of  the  ecclesiastical  creeds  which  had  been  for  a  time  aban- 
doned,  conld  not  as  such  be  re-established.  Hence,  as  Protestantism  was 
obliged  at  some  time  to  discover  the  essential  contradiction  which  existed  in 
lis  original  form,  and  to  develope  its  nature  as  the  Christianity  of  freedom, 
the  true  ideal  of  this  development  was  presented  in  the  religious  indepen- 
dence whose  power  was  rooted  in  the  Church.  But  the  perfected  idea  which 
could  not  be  realized  by  the  age  without  many  a  severe  conflict  and  extrava- 
gance, was  exhibited  even  then  in  a  few  personalities,  types  of  the  future, 
which,  though  deeply  agitated  in  the  struggles  of  science  and  piety,  stood 
firmly  established  in  intellectual  freedom  in  the  church  of  their  fathers.  Thus 
TzBchimer  (1778-1828)  openly  abandoned  the  precise  letter  of  Luther's  theo- 
logical system,  but  in  the  very  spirit  and  honesty  of  that  reformer,  conducted 
the  cause  of  Protestantism,  aroused  the  common  sentiments  and  feelings 
which  had  slumbered  in  the  hearts  of  its  friends,  and  showed  in  his  polished 
and  stately  discourses  that  every  thing  truly  human  in  the  past  or  present 
should  be  considered  as  having  a  relation  to  Christianity,  (c)  In  like  man- 
ner De  Wette  (1780-1849)  investigated  the  Scriptures  with  an  independent 
spirit,  allowed  the  understanding  full  liberty  in  his  judgment  of  the  creeds  of 
'the  Church,  and  in  morality  laid  great  stress  on  the  right  of  a  subjective  con- 
viction. He  has  also  pointed  out  with  a  judicious  spirit  the  peculiarities  of 
antiquity,  and  the  style  of  sacred  poetry  which  the  received  doctrines  of  the 
Church  must  necessarily  assume,  that  they  maybe  accommodated  to  the  ordi- 
nary feelings  of  the  Church.  He  did  not  fiul  also  to  show  how  real  Chris- 
tianity had  proceeded  in  the  form  of  the  practical  spirit  and  life  of  the 


a)  L&iaetberffsr,  d.  OrQnde  d.  frelw.  NlederL  m.  Amtea.  NQznh.  1888.^(?<0M,  BakenntnliBe  elnot 
Fr|igQWordiieiL  Altenb.  184ft. 

^)  (C.  Grftnetoen)  Die  Gesangbacbsreform.  (Stattg.)  1888. 

e)  iWtta,  Tasch.  Abito  &  Lebens  n.  Wlrkeni.  Lp&  18S&  J,  D.  OotdAm^j  Mltth.  a.  TkBcfa.  latstoi 
AmtS'Uod  Leiden^ahren.  Lp«.  1888L 
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Church  withont  disturbance,  throng^  all  the  ohangee  of  human  speculation,  (d) 
Above  all,  Schleiermaeher  (1768-1884)  pointed  out  the  varioas  reyolatioi» 
through  which  the  age  had  passed,  by  proying  to  the  self-oomplacent  paitj 
of  the  Enlightenment,  to  which  he  was  always  a  match  ^nd  superior  is 
every  thing  which  they  regarded  as  supreme,  that  even  on  their  own  gnmcd 
and  when  every  thing  untenable  had  been  boldly  conceded,  jbl  life  without 
God  and  Ohristian  communion  was  utterly  unsatisfying.    Having  spent  a 
portion  of  his  early  life  at  Hermhut,  piety  toward  the  Bedeemer,  even  in  its 
peculiar  features,  was  the  predominant  trut  of  his  character.     He  wbs,  how- 
ever, familiar  not  only  with  Plato  but  with  Spinoza,  and  in  the  ftall  cooadocs- 
ness  of  his  freedom,  and  with  the  highest  esteec   for  genuine  character 
wherever  he  found  it,  his  piety  was  exercised  toward  every  thing*  in  the  xnu- 
verse.    It  did  not,  however,  assume  a  Ohristian  character  until  his  own  eedc- 
siastioal  relations  were  developed.    Hence  the  ftmdamental  principles  of  the 
Reformed  Church  he  drew  from  the  living  fountain  of  universal  C^irisstijc 
feeling.    This  was  an  experience  acquired  in  a  domain  inaccessible  to  philoso- 
phy.   And  yet  he  never  surrendered  his  rights  to  exercise  his  analytioal  end- 
dsm  upon  those  enactments  of  the  Ohurch  in  which  it  had  gone  aade  frxxc 
the  truth,  and  even  upon  those  portions  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  wbicii  be 
regarded  as  fallible.    Those  portions  which  were  addressed  to  the  feeling?  le 
held  under  the  most  absolute  control  of  the  understanding,  (e) 

§  450.     The  PMloiophy  of  the  Absolute  and  its  Bamificatians, 

In  direct  opposition  to  the  philosophy  of  faith  Hchte  had  exalted  hunus 
knowledge  until  it  took  the  place  of  divine.  When  Sehelling  (b.  1775),  ^^- 
ing  from  this  position,  had  construed  nature  as  if  it  were  a  shadowy  reflection 
of  the  spirit,  he  became  deeply  interested  in  its  actual  living  movements,  ssi 
03  his  highly  gifted  mind  was  engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  them,  he  came 

d)  Idee  n.  d.  Stodlom  d.  TbeoL  (1801)  ed.  hj  BUerea.  Lpa.  ISSa  Com.  0.  d.  P&almMc  H«lCb 
ISlt  8  ed.  1829.  Lebrb.  d.  bebr.  Jad.  ArchfioL  Lps.  (1814)  1880.  Ua.  Bel.  o.  ThooL  Bri.  (1$1&)  l»iL 
EInL  In  d.  A.  T.  Bri.  181T.  4  ed.  1S8&  In  d.  N.  T.  BrL  1826l  4  ed.  1341  Theodor.  o.  d.  Zweiflen  Wcih& 
Bri.  1829. 8  ed.  189&  Lebrb^  d.  BlttenL  Ba  1888L  IMe  H.  a  JQberaetzt  HdlU  (IdOtai)  8  «d.  13ft& 
8  ▼.  Exeg.  Bandb.  i.  N.  T.  1886-4&  Das  Weeen  d.  ehr.  GL  Bu.  184fi.~Aeten8aiiunL  tl  d.  J^tkw* 
ung  d.  Fro£  de  Wette  y.  theoL  Lehramt  za  Berlin.  Lpa.  182a  F.  L&cke^  z.  Srin.  an  de  W.  (Stai  «. 
Krit  1800.  H.  &)  [Haman  Ufb  or  Practical  Etbioa,  traoaL  hj  &  Otffoad,  Boeton,  1849L  S  t.  19.  Tb^^ 
dorei  or  the  Skeptic*8  OonTcraion.  Boston.  1841.  S  y.  12.  Introd.  to  the  O.  T.  tr.  A  enlarged  bj  Tktod 
ParhBT.  Boston.  1848. 2  y.  a] 

e)  (Vertr.  Briefe  CL  d.  Lacinde.  1800.  fixst  pnbL  In  the  Athenaeom  with  Vorr.  by  Gubtkov^  Hic:^ 
1885.)  Ue.  d.  BeL  Beden  an  d.  Gebildeten  nnter  ihren  Verichtenu  BrL  1799.  5  ed.  ISia  MoDok^= 
Bri.  1800.  6  ed.  1848w  IHe  Weihnachtsfeier.  BrL  180&  8  ed.  1887.  Ue.  d.  aogen  I  Br.  aa  TtanodL  Bri 
1807.  Darat  d.  theoL  Stndinmsw  BrL  (ISll.)  1880L  Der.  <^.  GlanbeL  BrL  (18218.)  ISSOa.  S  y.  Weyfee 
«.  1884.  in  8  Abth.  BrlefV.  m.  J.  Oaast  ed.  by  W.  Gaaa,  1852.  Dentache  Zeitsch.  t  chr.  Win.  1S.N ' 
N.  51.  8eIbstbiogr  (In  his  26th  year)  oommnnlcated  by  Lommstzsch.  (Zeitaoh.  t  hist  Th.  1S91.  II  1 1 
--BatimQarteir^Orutitu^  0.  8obL  Denkait  n.  Terdienat  Jen.  1884.  LOcke  Erin,  an  SchL  (Stad.  a.  Kii*- 
1684.  P.  4)  Sekioeiiaer,  SchL  ElgenthamL  ala.  Pred.  HaL  1884  ThUl,  BcbL  d.  Darat  d.  Ide«  c;  hs 
Qanzen  anstrebend.  BrL  188S.  J^.  IMbrUck^  BcbL  Bonn.  1887.  J,  Sehattsr,  VorL  iL  SchL  UaL  1$44 
O.  Wetssmbom^  n.  SchL  DtaL  n.  Dogm.  HaL  1847. 8  yola  BierUUsk&r,  sa  Ehr«n  SchL  (Snad.  b. 
Krit  1848.  H.  1.)  [Eng.  traaalatiODa  of  8.  are :  Crlt  Essay  on  Lnke  by  Ci  TkirtwaUt  Load.  ISiJi  v 
Introd.  to  Plato'a  DIalL  by  DodUony  Load.  1327.  a  Obm.  on  SabellliM,  with  wAm,  by  M.  Stu.trt,  if 
Bibb  Bepoa.  yoL  Y.  v  2<^!^  VL  Ian  and  OatUne  of  the  Stady  of  TheoL  with  Lbcke'a  R«miDbe«!B.\- 
of  SchL  by  Farrarf  Edlnb.  1850. 8.] 
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to  regard  the  whole  history  of  the  nniverse  as  the  process  by  which  divinity 
was  developed  in  the  parallel  spheres  of  nature  and  of  mind.  In  his  subse 
qnent  researches  after  truth  he  viewed  the  world  as  an  apostasy,  and  as 
snming  that  it  was  originally  in  opposition  to  God,  he  explained  its  origin  in 
God,  and  its  distinction  from  God.  In  the  estimation  of  this  philosophy  re- 
ligion is  the  immediate  coming  of  the  deity  to  self-consciousness,  Christianity 
divested  of  its  scriptural  simplicity  is  the  turning  point  of  human  history,  and 
the  system  of  faith  which  the  Church  has  formed  respecting  revelation,  the 
Trinity,  and  reconciliation,  is  the  explanation  which  it  makes  of  the  great 
problem  of  the  universe,  and  by  which  it  expresses  its  presentiments  with  regard 
to  the  final  result,  (a)  Closely  resembling  Schelling  in  the  reflective  and  tranquil 
manner  of  his  life,  JSiegel  (1770-1831)  assumed  that  the  law  of  logic  was  the 
law  of  the  universe,  according  to  which  all  opposites  are  elevated  until  they 
become  lost  in  a  higher  unity, — ^until,  in  fact,  they  become  merely  an  idea, 
which,  that  it  may  recognize  itself  as  spirit,  places  the  universe  as  an  object- 
ive reality  apart  from  itself,  and  by  oonstantly  thus  raising  and  separating 
new  opposites  which  occur  in  the  history  of  the  world,  it  reveals  to  itself  its 
own  infinite  abundance  of  life.  In  the  view  of  this  philosophy  the  popular 
religions  which  have  existed  in  the  world  have  been  the  several  points  by 
which  the  divine  self-consciousness  has  developed  itself.  Christianity  being 
the  religion  in  which  the  unity  of  the  divine  and  the  human  is  presented,  con- 
tains the  ultimate  point  of  all  truth,  but  in  the  lower  form  of  the  idea,  as  it 
remains  essentially  to  those  who  see  things  at  the  stand-point  where  God  and 
the  world,  the  present  and  the  ftiture,  remain  in  opposition,  and  general  ever- 
lasting truth  is  possessed  only  in  the  individuid  facts  of  Christianity,  (h)  The 
personal  influence  and  manner  of  SoheUing  after  the  brilliant  period  of  his 
residence  at  Jena,  was  powerful  on  society  in  the  south  of  Germany ;  while 
Hegel,  48  a  Prussian  state  philosopher,  even  when  idealizing  the  actual  world, 
produced  a  profound  impression  upon  the  theology,  principally  of  the  north. 
The  Rationalists  were  astonished  to  find  themselves  assailed  by  opponents 
quite  equal  to  them,  both  in  freethinking  and  in  science,  and  who  yet  gave  to 
Christianity  an  historical  importance  and  an  ecclesiastical  form  far  superior  to 
what  they  were  willing  to  concede  to  it.  They  therefore  accused  their  an- 
tagonists of  a  pantheism  which  concealed  its  inconsistency  with  morality  and 
religion  under  the  semblance  of  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy.  To  this  it  was  re- 
plied, that  Rationalism  was  a  stage  of  improvement  which  had  now,  with 
Eant,  become  utterly  obsolete ;  and  that  although  it  extoUed  reason  as  the 
supreme  law  in  matters  of  faith,  it  had  never  attempted  in  a  scientific  man- 
ner, even  in  its  most  elaborate  works,  to  inform  men  what  reason  is,  and  what 


a)  Lit  In  Miehtlet,  toL  IL  pc  212asL  A;  eep.  in  ZeitBchr.  £  specnL  Physlk.  1801.  toL  IL  P.  2.  Mc- 
tliode  (L  akad.  Btadiomft.  TQb.  1808. 2  ed.  ISIS.— Phil  n.  BeL  1S04  PhtL  Bchrr.  Landsh.  1809.  Donk- 
m«l  d.  Bchr.  ▼.  d.  gottllcben  Dingen.  Tab.  1812.  [MbrOl,  Hbt  &  erlt  View  of  Spec.  Phil.  In  the 
19tb  cent  (New  York.  lS4a)  p.  4S8&k  Epit  of  the  H.  of  PhiL  tnuuL  from  the  French,  Achy  C  3. 
Jftnry,  (New  York.  1841. 2  v.)  ▼.  U.  p^  1956flL] 

5)  Lit  in  JiicheUt^  toL  IL  p^  611aa.  Dlffereuz  d.  Floteechen  n.  SchelL  Systems.  Jena.  1801. 
Phinomenologie  d.  Oeistea  Bamb.  1807.  Encyklop.  d.  pblL  Win.  Hdlb.  1817.  8  ed.  1881.  VorleHL  0. 
i  Phil  d.  BoL  BrL  (1882.)  1840.  2  t.    Worke  B.  1882. 17  vols.  Bo9entranM,  HegeFs  Leben.  BrL  1614 
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is  its  province  in  religion,  (e)    After  Hegel's  death  his  school  beoame  divided 
into  those  who  used  an  orthodox,  and  those  who  used  a  heterodox  mode  of 
expression.    The  former  class  explained  its  theological  views  in  the  spirit  of 
its  original  master,  (d)    The  latter  contended  that  it  was  only  givini^  greater 
distinctness  to  the  original  sense  of  its  master,  in  opposition  to  the  ordinair 
mode  of  repreitontation,  when  it  proclaimed  that  an  everlastiiig  life  exalted 
to  the  absolute  idea  is  in  fact  the  gospel  of  an  everlasting  death,  that  rdlgjon 
when  carried  to  its  perfection  by  reason,  is  only  a  God  worshipping  himself, 
and  that  a  God-man  is  one  who  never  had  an  existence  as  an  individual  upon 
earth,  (e)    Thus,  from  the  modem  attempt  to  exalt  the  old  orthodoxy,  has 
spmng  up  a  severe  struggle  foV  the  fundamental  principles  of  Ghrifltaanity, 
and  the  Hegelians  were  accused  by  ijxe  friends  of  piety,  of  atheism,  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  biblical  history,  the  denial  of  immortality,  and  a  hypocritical  pro- 
fession of  Ohristianity.  (/)    They  replied  by  reproaching  their  aoonsera  with 
a  shallowness  which  could  only  think  of  God  separate  from  the  universe^  a 
selfishness  which  never  disengages  itself  froni  its  own  little  I,  a  hatred  of  all 
philosophy,  and  an  apostasy  from  Protestantism,  (jf)    In  some  philosoiduc 
researches  under  Hegd^s  direction,  and  to  carry  forward  the  system  whidi 
he  had  commenced,  the  proof  of  an  immortality  of  individuals,  and  of  a  per- 
sonal and  if  possible  a  triune  God,  was  attempted  on  the  basis  of  the  idea  <rf 
personality,  (k)    SchelUng^  himself,  was  called  (1841)  to  the  professordiipldt 
by  Hegel,  that  he  might  heal  the  wounds  which  had  been  inflicted  by  phfloso- 
phy  there.    He  described  the  logical  structure  by  which  his  predecessor  had 
attempted  to  complete  his  system,  as  a  mere  episode  of  that  system  by  a 
later  hand,  and  as  a  philosophy  looking  only  at  negative  results,  but  without 
power  to  escape  from  its  ideal  to  the  actual  world.    He  therefore  placed  bj 
its  side  a  system  of  positive  philosophy,  which,  as  an  hypothesis  respecting  the 
play  of  antemundane  potences  assuming  in  the  actual  world  the  form  of  trini- 
tarian  personalities,  presented  some  hope  of  a  complete  union  of  »»enoe  with 
a  future  Johannio  Church.    But  the  age  had  no  taste  for  this  second  part  of 
Faust,  (i)    The  original  moderate  .Hegelian  school  was  represented  by  the 


c)  £.  g.  Marheineke,  Dogmatlk.  2  ed.  Vorredo.  JTegO,  Phil.  d.  BeL  1882.  v.  IL  p.  8S4.  {Mora, 
(p.  456Ba.)  A  Benry  (p.  208ss.)  as  above.] 

d)  G.  A.  OableTt  de  yerae  phil.  erga  roL  pletate.  Ber.  1838.  GdseJul :  der  MooIsDns  desGcdsk- 
ons.  Zar.  ApoL  d.  gegenw.  FhiL  am  Oraba  ihres  BUftera.  Naamb.  1688.  Die  filebenfiaUgo  OBler> 
fragtt.  Brl  1836.    [MortU,  p.  478&] 

6)  Gomp.  Michd«t,  v.  IL  p.  68T.  Die  dt  PhlL  a.  Hegela  Tode.  (Die  Qegenw.  Lpai  18S1.  toL  VI 
Ch.  Bwjib^  la  PblL  de  T  Absola  en  Allemagne  dans  sea  rapports  aveo  la  doctt  ebr6t  MonUmbsa.  ISA 
[JToreZZ,  p.  480.] 

f)  ff.Leo,  die  Hegelingen.  Hal  (1888.)  1889.— faAnis,  Bnge  a.  HegeL  QnedL  138S.  Rh^aw.  £«{». 
V.  XXXL  pi  2S8B. 

g)  A,  JRuge,  Prenasen  n.  d.  Beactlon.  Lps.  188S.  G,  0.  Ifarhaeh,  Anfrnf  an  d.  prot  DentaebL 
wider  unprot  Umtriebe.  Lps.  ISBSs.  2  H.  (J9L  Bauer;)  Die  Posanne  d.  JOngaten  Geriehts  0.  Hefel  d. 
Atbeisten  u.  Anticbr.  Lpa.  1841.  G  ZsoJuesche^  fi.  d.  Gott  d.  Prot  Leo  u.  d.  Athelam.  a.  CtogiMK.  HaL 
18:59. 

h)  J.  II.  Fichu  •  Beltrr.  a.  Characterlstik  d.  nenem  Pha  Salzb.  1889.  Ue.  Gegens.,  Wedep.  b. 
£iel.  d.  PhiL  Ildlb.  1682.  TJe.  d.  Bedlng.  e.  apecoL  Tbeism.  Elbexl  1880w  a  K  WM^e  :  Tie.  d.  ge- 
Scnw.Standp.  d.  phiL  Wlsa.  Lp&  1829.  Idee  d.  Gotth.  Drsd.  188&  Gnindz&ge  d.  Met^ya.  HmK 
1S35. 

i)  J.  V.  ScluiUlng^  Yorrede  za  Cousin,  tL  Ar.  Jb  dentsebe  PbiL  from  tbe  French  by  Beokera,  Stnttg 
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noble  indiTidnality  of  SasenkraM,  and  set  np  the  motto  that  tme  reason  must 
lead  to  Ohristianit7f  that  Christianity  must  be  reasonable,  and  that  its  fonnd- 
ers  were  the  perfect  individaal  realizations  of  the  idea,  (k)    Bnt  when  its 

* 

true  principles,  were  exposed,  and  the  State  which  had  once  brought  it  into 
notice  had  withdrawn  its  favor,  it  could  no  longer  sustain  itself  against  the 
general  neglect  it  received.  Its  essential  principle,  however,  continned  to 
struggle  in  different  departments  of  literature  against  the  various  prevalent 
systems.  Strmut  (bom  1808)  represented  the  gospels  as  a  mass  of  fragments 
composed  by  the  primitive  churches  as  the  natural  development  of  their  own 
views  and  feelings,  and  yet  he  looked  upon  Ohrist  as  the  ideal  genius  of  gen- 
uine reUgionf  and  as  the  highest  form  in  which  religion  has  appeared.  He 
did  not,  however,  conceal  his  conviction  that  a  collision  was  iuevitable  be- 
tween science  and  the  popular  systems  of  Christian  theology,  whose  advocates 
had  raised  the  question  whether  he  could  consistently  belong  to  the  clerical 
profession.  Hence,  when  he  was  called  to  the  theological  faculty  of  Zurich, 
the  people  rose  up  in  behalf  of  the  old  system  of  faith,  and  the  government 
of  the  Canton,  though  willing  to  make  concessions,  was  overthrown  by  a 
committee  on  religious  faith  (Sept.  6,  1889).  In  this  affair,  however,  religious 
zeal  was  made  in  some  degree  subservient  to  political  objects.  (T)  When 
Bruno  Bauer^  who  had  been  thrown  from  one  extreme  of  the  Hegelian  party 
to  the  other,  and  proudly  scoffed  at  all  theolo^ans,  analyzed  the  different 
gospels  as  mere  works  of  art,  originating  in  a  purely  literary  way,  and 
taking  their  form  and  materials  with  various  degrees  of  success  and  skill  from 
the  prevalent  views  of  the  people  long  after  the  events  of  which  they  speak, 
it  was  found  that  even  the  freedom  of  teaching  aUowed  in  a  Protestant  coun- 
try could,  hardly  tolerate  the  propagation  of  a  doctrine  which  totally  under- 
mined the  Church.  A  decided  minority  of  the  Protestant  faculties  of  Prus- 
sia whose  opinions  were  asked  was  not  obtained,  but  the  civil  authorities 
formed  their  decision  on  the  ground  of  the  views  then  expressed,  which  were, 
that  the  sentiments  maintained  in  Bauer's  writings  were  inconsistent  with 
the  position  of  a  teacher  of  theology,  (m)  Indeed,  his  own  advocates  pro- 
claimed that  the  new  principle  was  atheistic  and  sans-culottic,  an^  that  phi- 
losophy  had  given  notice  of  its  complete  secesuon  from  the  Church,  (n)  When 
a  professor  of  aesthetics  acknowledged  himself  a  Pantheist,  and  attempted 
no  concealment  of  Ins  hatred  for  his  opponents,  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy 

1  SSI  Scbelling^a  enCe  Tories,  in  Berlin.  Stattg.  1341.  Paulu*^  die  ondllch  offonbar  getrordene  PblL 
d.  OflTenb.  (Soh.  Yoilemngen  itn  Winter  1841.)  DtrmBt  184&  Yorwort  ra  IL  Steffens  naebgd,  Scbrr. 
V.  SebelliDg.  BrL  ISi^—MarMnekei  z.  EriUk  d.  Sch.  OffenberangBphlL  BrL  1848.  [JSTapp.)  F.  W.  J. 
V.  Sch.  von  eb  Tfe^abr.  Beobachter.  Lpe^  1S48.    Sch.  n.  die  TheoL  (with  the  Literature)  BrI.  1&45. 

k)  EneykL  d.  theoL  WiSB.  HaL  (1881.)  1S15.    Erit  ErlRnt  d.  Heg.  STStema.  Ednfgsb.  1840. 

t)  [/Kim,]  Leben  Jean.  p.  84.  J>.  F.  Strauu,  Friedl  BlftUer.  Altona  1889.— ZAel:^,  Straon  n.  d. 
ZQrch  Khrehe^  with  a  Yorr.  hj  De  Wettei  Ba&  1889.  A.  Bodcn^  Geecb.  d.  Bemt  d.  Dr.  8tr.  Frkt 
1840.  Der  Kampfd.  Princlpien  Im  K.  Zurich.  Y.  e.  Angenzengen.  (Zeitsdh.  C  hist  Th.  184a  H.  8.) 
jr.  Oelzer^  die  Straussi  Zerwarfbtose  in  Zur.  Hamb.  1848.  [Stntnsa'  Life  of  Jeans,  from  the  Oenn. 
Lond.  lS4e.  8  vols.  8.    Letter  to  Hirzell,  Ac  Lend.  1844.] 

m)  [/7a««,]  Leben  Jesn,  pu  85.  Bauer^  die  ot.  LandedLlrebe  Prensa.  n.  d.  Wiss.  Lps.  1840.— Gu- 
tacbten  d.  ev.  theoL  Faeultit^n  d.  Prenas.  Univ.  iL  d.  Licent  B.  Baner.  BrL  1842.  For  Lit  see  Bmn^ 
Bcp.  1346.  ToL  IL  p.  97i)a. 

n)  Edgar  Bauer^  B.  Baner,  n.  a.  Qegner.  BrL  1842.  Dentsohe  Jahrbb.  1&42.  N.  8s.  Opit»,  K 
Bauer  n.  a.  0«gner.  BrsL  1840. 
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in  the  ooiintry  rose  in  opposition  to  the  Antichristianity  of  Tubingen,  and  the 
government  censnred,  bnt  protected  him  by  a  suspension  of  two  jeaia.  (0) 
Lewis  Fetterhiich  having  placed  the  old,  genuine  gospel,  which  bad  ootiqiieretl 
and  despised  the  world,  in  direct  contrast  with  the  modem  system  of  pro- 
gress, declared  Ghristianity  a  fixed  idea,  and  all  religion  a  dream,  from  whicii 
when  man  awakes  he  finds  only  himself.  His  baptism  of  cold  water  was  sot 
unacceptable  to  such  youth  as  had  previously  fallen  out  with  the  notioQ  d 
the  divine  existence,  (p)  Near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  oentory  an  enthn* 
siasm  for  the  glorious  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks  reappeared  among  the  poets. 
The  great  German  poet,  who  had  been  profoundly  afiected  by  the  worid^ 
mighty  convulsions,  now  proclaimed  the  new  gospel  of  the  rebabilitatioc  of 
the  flesh  in  contrast  with  a  Christianity  which  had  been  especially  des^ned 
for  the  spirit  in  its  horror  at  a  nature  peopled  with  spectres,  and  'which  had 
for  1800  years  consoled  men  in  all  their  sorrows,  {g)  He  was  soon  sonomided 
by  a  literary  circle  belonging  to  a  young  Germany^  which  either  wished  to 
remove  the  schism  which  Christianity  had  made  known  between  God  asid 
the  world  by  means  of  Christ  bom  on  earth  as  the  world's  legitimate  cfaUd,  if) 
or  thought  that  men  would  have  been  happier  had  they  been  entirely  ignonnt 
of  God,  and  hence  declared  that  the  vicars  of  heaven  were  not  needful  for 
the  most  exhilarating  enjoyments  of  existence.  {$)  This  youth^l  poetry  wt» 
destroyed  as  it  were  in  a  night,  not  by  the  police^  but  by  the  serious  moralin' 
of  the  German  people.  (Q  The  more  talented  among  them  directed  their  attefr- 
tion  to  a  nobler  intellectual  chivalry,  and  though  the  poet  who  had  led  ^bem. 
after  long  keying  swine,  like  the  prodigal  son,  among  the  Hegeliana,  returned 
to  his  forsaken  God,  he  never  lost  the  inclination  to  jest  at  holy  and  mihoiT 
things,  even  on  a  hopeless  sick  bed.  (u)  But  the  poetry  of  a  Pantheism  which 
leads  men  according  to  their  moral  dispositions  to  adore  either  the  nniverse  or 
themselves,  and  sometimes  to  worship  the  Son  of  God  as  a  son  of  the  people, 
has  often,  without  being  recognized  in  its  trae  character,  prevailed  extensivdj 
among  the  half-educated  multitude,  (v)  Bnt  as  Christianity  had  been  aoensed, 
in  quarters  where  poetry  had  not  joined  in  the  reprdkch,  of  a  secret  wordnp 
of  Moloch,  and  of  cannibalism  as  well  as  of  other  crimes,  it  was  resolved  thai 
in  place  of  this  barbarous  and  slavish  religion  a  pure  Bumanism  should  be  set 
up,  as  the  autonomy  of  the  spirit  resting  npon  its  own  authority  alone,  a  ne^ 
religion  looking  distinctly  to  earthly  interests,  or  triumphing  over  all  rdignm 


o)  F.  VUcher,  akad.  Bede  z.  Antritte  d.  OrdlQariatea,  2lBt  Not.  1844.  Tnbi.  1S44.  lit  In  Braasi 
Beix  1345.  vol  IV.  p.  189a& 

p)  Phil.  TL  Ghiifttenth.  Mannb.  1880.  Das  Wtfen  d.  Chrtstanth.  Lpsi  (1841 -IS.)  1SI9L  TariasiL  a. 
±  Wesen  d.  BeL  Lpe.  185t 

q)  K  EldM,  Gaaoh.  d.  8chdnen  Lit  in  DeutBohL  Pai;  1883.  toL  L  pi.  6. 8a>  69&  Znr  Gksch.  d.  £«'. 
0.  PML  (Salon.  Hamb.  1385.  vol.  IL) 

r)  7%.  Mundty  Madonna.  Unterhaltongen  m.  e.  Hetligen.  Lpa  1885. 

«)  Gittzkow^  Yorrede  an  Scbleienn.  Briefen  Q.  d.  Lncinde.  Uamb.  1885. 

0  {./.  P.  Lange)  Uo.  d.  Bohabllitatlon  d.  Fletaohes.  (Er.  K.  Z.  1885.  K.  SSaa)  (G.  Soktcah,)  Votosi 
(L  d.  Jaoge  D.  Stuttg.  1886.  K.  HiJfe^  d.  Jnnge  D.  Parchlm.  1S87.— PauZiM,  d.  Hol^ericfats  sa  Maca- 
nelm  motir.  Urthell  IL  d.  In  d.  Bomane  Wally  angekL  Proftrergebn.  Hdlb.  1888. 

v)  II.  ITein&,  Bomanzora.  Hamb.  1851. 

V)  L.  Sche/er,  LaienbroTier.  BrL  5  ed.  1848.  Das  bohe  Lied  r.  Titos  Dlrioh.  Bri.  1845.  JF,  cl  So* 
lelt  Lalenoyangeliam.  Lps.  1842. 
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as  a  oonqnered  territory,  (w)  A  coarse  political  liberalism,  from  an  extreme 
hatred  of  the  dergy  r^eoted  also  the  Gk>d  whom  they  eeryed,  that  it  might 
iiaye  its  own  God  of  this  world  and  of  freedom,  (x)  This  plan  of  a  com* 
plete  mptnre  with  the  whole  historical  deyelopment  of  past  times,  led  the 
uneducated  dassee  to  confound  in  one  general  mass  thdr  own  wants  and  de- 
sires with  the  dregs  of  philosophy.  Soon  €k>d  was  annihilated  and  the  peo- 
ple were  ddfied,  patriotism  was  despised  that  all  pious  reverence  might  be 
obliterated  with  it,  and  Ohrist  was  made  prominent  only  as  his  name  could  bo 
used  to  sanction  democratic  and  reyolutionary  principles,  (y) 

§  451.     Orthodox  PietUm  and  its  Extremes. 

The  romantic  poetry  which  prevailed  in  the  beginning  of  the  century  was 
a  shadowless  picture  of  the  piety  of  the  middle  ages.  Nbvalis  (v.  Harden- 
burg,  1772-1801)  found  a  religion  in  poetry,  which,  having  destroyed  its  own 
I  in  its  ardent  longings  over  the  grave  of  Protestantism,  and  over  the  ruins  of 
Home,  indulged  in  fond  dreams  of  a  new  church  of  the  all«pervading  deity,  (a) 
The  national  feeling  which  had  been  awakened  during  the  wars  for  freedom, 
and,  after  the  victory  had  been  defrauded  of  its  natural  development,  and  re- 
pressed xmtil  it  became  once  more  nothing  but  a  pitiftd  Germanism,  qow 
longed  to  recover  the  pious  manners  of  earlier  days.  This  longing  still  re- 
nuuned,  even  when  a  portion  of  the  youth  had  ceased  to  hope  for  any  thing 
from  political  a^tations.  A  religious  pleasnre  was  derived  from  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  of  the  spiritual  worlds  and  from  an 
effort  to  break  through  the  limits  prescribed  for  man.  (&)  In  connection  with 
such  a  disposition,  the  revolution  which  then  took  place  in  the  religious  life, 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  which  regulate  intellectual  movements,  called 
forth  an  extreme  reaction  against  the  rationalism  which  prevailed  even  in  the 
third  decennary  of  that  century,  and  then  against  the  philoeophizing  Anti- 
christianity.  By  means  of  conventicles  and  tracts  a  zealous  party  was  soon 
formed,  and  an  energetic  organ  of  communication  with  the  public  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Evangelical  Church  Journal  (1827).  (e)  Its  esseniM  character 
is  pietistic,  (^  though  it  is  more  liberal  and  better  accommodated  to  ordinary 
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life  than  was  the  pietism  of  the  eighteenth  eentnry.  It  has  also  been  mora 
disposed  to  enter  into  the  toils  and  honors  of  secular  life,  and  in  various  de- 
grees it  has  become  connected  with  the  old  Protestant  orthodoxy,  and  £s- 
somod  its  controyersial  character,  (e)  As  to  its  religions  elements  it  emfaraoes 
the  greatest  variety,  from  the  gennine  piety  exhibited  by  Luther  or  Bpeaa&, 
fhll  of  a  joyful  faith  in  a  God  bom  of  the  Virgin,  down  through  the  serenl 
gradations  of  pure  party  zeal,  pride,  and  mental  imbedlity,  until  wc  reach 
the  hypocrisy  which  uses  the  language  of  ardent  piety  to  gain  selfish  ends,  or 
even  to  cover  the  most  criminal  designs.  (/)  Although  the  principal  leaden, 
whenever  they  expressed  themselves  in  a  literary  style,  oonimitted  serious 
offences  against  the  old  Lutheran  or  Oalvinistic  theology,  and  when  oonfeaaiog 
their  sins  adopted  many  rationalistic  excrescences,  (g)  they  regarded  the  theo- 
logical views  advanced  in  those  systems  as  that  by  which  alone  men  could  be 
saved,  and  all  other  views  of  Ohristianity,  except  some  fragments  of  truth 
among  the  Catholics  and  Supematnralists,  as  unchristian.  It  was  on  account 
of  this  exclnnveness  that  even  such  theologians  as  Neander  felt  oompdled  to 
withdraw  from  their  connection.  They  also  erected  a  literary  inquisition,  the 
object  of  which  was  at  first  disavowed,  but  was  afterwards  acknowledged  to 
be  indispensable,  and  which,  when  it  condemned  individuals,  clothed  its  vei^ 
diets  in  the  language  of  Ohristian  intercession.  (A)  As  a  complete  return  to 
the  position  of  former  orthodoxy  was  impossible,  without  denying  the  reaEtj 
of  the  secular  progress  which  lay  in  the  retrograde  path,  they  pronounced  a3 
these  improvements  heathenish,  and  with  a  puritanical  and  stupid  assurance 
they  condemned  every  cheerftil  expression  of  genius,  (t)  and  sighed  over  t3» 
whole  development  of  the  Church  as  an  apostasy.  From  an  extreme  dread 
of  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  times,  those  especially  who  belonged  to  the 
higher  classes  now  turned  to  every  thing  old,  even  in  matters  of  faith.  The 
Church  Journal  reproached  an  honorable  clergy,  anxious  for  th^  inherited 
rights  and  for  their  country,  with  being  favorable  to  a  perjured  insurrection, 
and  in  the  style  of  von  Haller  (Js\  by  means  of  a  patriarchal  theory  of  state^ 
advocated  the  absolute  divine  right  of  rulers,  and  yet  announced  the  over- 
throw of  a  government  favorable  to  rationalism  by  a  popular  insurrection,  as 
a  victory  for  the  cause  of  God.  (I)  Journals  of  the  same  complexion,  also,  in 
France  and  North  America,  were  in  the  habit  of  using  the  boldest  democratic 
forms  of  language  in  the  style  of  the  old  Puritans,  (m)  In  German  oonntries 
divines  of  a  liberal  culture  gradually  died,  almost  every  profeasorahip  and 
ecclesiastical  office  of  an  exalted  influence  was  filled  by  persons  favorable  to 
the  new  orthodoxy,  and  those  inclined  to  free  researches  were  intimidated 
from  pursuing  theological  studies  by  the  hopelessness  of  all  such  efibrts.    A 
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jouDger  olergy  was  therefore  raised  up,  inclined  to  the  new  party,  and  ani- 
mated by  the  energy  of  a  principle  newly,  asserted,  but  derived  from  great 
examples  in  former  times.  The  artificial  work  of  sustaining  this  party  de- 
volved in  Qermany  upon  those  established  churches  which  were  under  Oath- 
olic  guardianship,  and  after  the  suppression  of  the  revolutionary  movements 
of  1848,  it  became  a  principle  for  the  administration  of  government.  The 
Evangelical  Church  Journal  then  contended  bravely  against  the  storm, 
with  only  trifling  concessions,  and  the  few  clergymen  who  became  excited 
by  the  popular  movements  acknowledged  that  they  were  not  sustained  by 
their  congregations.  It  is  not  probable,  nor,  if  we  look  at  the  whole  process 
of  German  culture,  is  it  credible,  that  the  mass  or  the  true  nobility  of 
the  German  nation  will  renounce  all  that  it  has  inherited  from  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  become  converts  to  this  precise  form  of  theological  doctrine  which 
has  always  become  most  prominent  when  its  political  objects  were  most  un- 
deniable, (n)  and  which  has  in  public  life  violated  all  obligations  and  truth. 
Still,  with  all  the  disturbance  which  this  party  has  often  caused  in  the  afGEurs 
of  various  congregations,  and  the  many  troubles  or  extravagances  which  it 
has  produced  in  individuals,  until  in  some  cases  they  have  been  driven  to 
madness,  it  has  been  the  means  of  accomplishing  much  good.  It  has  soft- 
ened many  obstinate  dispositions,  and  had  an  important  influence  in  the  de* 
velopment  of  the  Ohurdi.  It  has  strengthened  the  confidence  of  the  Church 
in  her  possession  of  a  form  which  is  primitive  and  divine,  brought  to  light 
the  defective  nature  of  modem  Supematuralism,  introduced  new  investiga- 
tions of  subjects  which  would  otherwise  have  been  too  hastily  given  up, 
denounced  many  an  exhibition  of  a  narrow  superficial  spirit  which  obtained 
favor  under  the  garb  of  reason,  and  by  way  of  warning  has  shown  what 
must  be  the  result  of  a  zeal  for  the  mere  externals  of  a  system  which  has  now 
passed  away.  Only  a  few  isolated  instances  occur,  in  which  this  pietistio 
spirit  could  not  find  satisfaction  in  the  ordinary  ecdesiastioal  connections,  or 
has  assumed  any  extraordinary  appearances.  Among  the  Suabian  tribes  these 
excited  persons  seized  upon  some  peculiar  sentiment  of  some  eminent  eccle- 
siastical teacher,  or  induced  some  individuals  to  become  their  advocates 
among  the  people.  Their  disposition  was  in  some  instances  melancholy,  and 
in  others  cheeifuL  Although  in  this  region  also  the  clergy  generaUy  adhered 
to  ancient  usages,  many  innovations  had  been  made  in  their  mode  of  instruc- 
tion, in  the  liturgy,  and  in  the  hymn-book.  The  opposition  therefore  be- 
came distinctly  organized,  and  a  few  Separatbts  refused  to  perform  their 
ordinary  ecclesiastical,  and  even  their  civil  duties.  Punishments  and  force, 
in  some  instances  carried  so  fiir  as  to  take  persons  %  violence  to  the  Church, 
were  of  course  in  vain.  The  civil  authorities  in  Wurteniberg  finally  permit- 
ted those  who  were  discontented  to  assemble  in  a  congregation  at  Komthal 
(1818),  with  a  peculiar  ecclesiastical  and  dvil  constitution  conformed  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  type  of  the  apostolic  Church,  but  under  the  inspection  of 
the  dvil  authorities,  (o)     Others  wandered  away  (after  1805)  to  North 
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America,  where,  under  the  name  of  HarmonUtB^  they  formed  a  oonunimftj 
near  Pittsburg,  in  which  the  peasant  Eapp  (d.  1847)  ezereised  a  patiinvh^ 
authority.  As  the  society  professed  to  hold  their  property  in  oommoD,  the 
whole  direction  of  it  was  committed  to  him.  Even  marriages  oonld  not  be 
formed  without  his  consent.  (/>)  The  peace  of  the  original  oongTegBtioii  was  dis- 
tnrbed  (1881)  by  Bemhard  Mtiller  (Proli),  who  had  formerly  liyed  in  splendor  at 
Oftenbaoh,  had  predicted  a  spiritoal  umversal  monarchy,  and  when  threateied 
with  a  legal  investigation,  had  gone  to  America.  There  he  had  been  receired 
by  Rapp  as  a  prophet,  and  promised  the  younger  members  of  the  tfBooistioa 
with  a  tme  community  of  goods  and  lib^y  <^  marriage.  Bapp  ^vras  obliged 
to  purchase  a  separation  for  a  large  sum,  with  which  Proli  laid  the  foiindalaao 
of  his  New  Jerusalem,  and  then  called  upon  all  beUevers  to  hasten  tlnther  to 
escape  the  vials  of  divine  wrath.  But  when  the  money  was  all  spent,  dib 
vicegerent  of  God  announced  thateach  one  might  escape  as  he  ooold  (1888).  (f ) 
Edwa/rd  Irving  (1792-1884)  was  a  Presbyterian  preacher  in  the  Oaledonisi 
chapel  in  London^  with  a  powerful  £mcy  and  a  wild  antiquated  style  of  lan- 
guage, with  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  ancient  prophets,  as  w^  as  to 
that  of  Byron  and  Shakspeare.  He  soon  became  the  favorite  preacher  ai  the  { 
higher  classes,  for  he  contended  against  the  wisdom  of  the  age,  which  he  nd  ' 
was  elevating  the  fallen  archangel  Liberalism  above  Christ  the  morning  star. 
When  his  mind  became  absorbed  in  the  doctrine  that  the  Son  of  God  assumed 
our  iififul  nature,  although  without  detriment  to  his  holiness,  the  &shloaDi^ 
world  began  to  forsake  him.  His  extreme  lon^ng  and  praying  for  tiie  spirit- 
ual gifts  which  had  been  afforded  to  the  apostolic  Church,  as  the  sagns  c^  the 
approaching  kingdom  of  Christ,  seemed  at  last  to  call  them  forth.  As  in  for- 
mer days  at  Corinth,  individuals  spoke  with  tongues,  in  unintelligible  expres- 
sions of  a  reli^ous  ecstasy  mingled  with  exclamations,  which  generally  closed 
with  prophecies  (1881).  The  Scotch  Presbytery  excluded  him  firom  tbe  Oak* 
donian  chapel  on  account  of  these  disturbances  of  public  worship  (188SX  ^"^ 
by  a  decision  of  the  General  Assembly  he  was  deposed  from  the  ministiy  for 
doctrinal  errors.  He  now  established  a  church  of  his  own,  (r)  but  in  ooose- 
quence  of  a  new  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  a  re-establishment  of  all 
those  ecclesiastical  offices  which  were  instituted  in  the  apostoUo  age,  this 
soon  denied  its  original  founders,  and  arranged  itself  under  twelve  apostles 
and  an  order  of  prophets.  This  constitution  was  established  not  meraly  for 
the  present,  but  for  all  future  times,  and  the  body  thus  constituted  claimed  to  be 
the  true  Church  delivered  from  its  past  corruptions,  and  adorned  ibr  the  second 
advent  of  its  Lord.  In  England  this  movement  met  with  but  little  suocesB, 
but  in  Geneva  a  class  of  persons  inclined  to  such  extravagances  became  d»- 
turbed  by  it,  and  an  accomplished  orator  connected  with  the  German  ortho- 
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dox  and  pietistio  sohool  embraced  its  principles.  («)    Attaching  themselves  to 
this  school,  the  angels  and  vice-angels  of  the  new  Ohnroh  founded  a  few 
chapels  in  Northern  Germany,  with  a  great  display  of  primitive  forms.    (One 
of  diese  established  in  Berlin  was  closed  in  1851.)   Their  followers,  however, 
never  hesitated  to  receive  the  sacrament  in  the  established  churches,  on  the 
•ground  that  their  general  Church  was  to  be  gathered  from  all  existing 
sects.  (0    On  the  other  hand,  those  appeals  which  were  sometimes  heard  in 
a  few  Swedish  parishes  (1841-48)  among  the  young  people  of  both  sexes,  and 
even  among  children,  were  only  umple  and  often  affecting  calls  to  repent- 
ance, pathetically  spoken  or  sung  in  the  Scriptural  language  of  the  Ohoroh. 
Those  who  were  about  to  utter  ^em  were  at  first  seized  with  a  violent  pain 
in  their  heads  and  hearts,  accompanied  with  an  extreme  agony  on  account 
of  on,  and  others  were  affected  in  a  similar  way  by  invitation  and  communi- 
cation with  each  other.    But  with  the  exception  of  some  who  counterfeited 
these  things  by  imitation,  the  speaking  was  generally  involuntary,  and  the 
speakers  were  unconscious  of  what  they  uttered,  in  the  midst  of  convulsions, 
faintings,  and  visions.   The  country-people  were  much  edified  by  such  scenes, 
and  took  offence  at  what  they  regarded  as  attempts  to  drive  away  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Joel  8,  Is)  by  medicines  for  the  body,  (u)    Although  in  other  places 
a  love  of  sin  was  sometimes  concealed  under  the  profession  of  extraordinary 
degrees  of  grace,  (t)  there  are  no  instances  of  positive,  sanguinary  or  lascivi- 
ous excesses,  except  where  the  authors  of  them  passed  from  this  general  class 
into  other  sects.    Margaretta  Feter^  the  daughter  of  a  peasant  in  WildenS' 
puekj  of  the  canton  of  Zurich,  became  powerfully  excited  by  her  intercourse 
with  persons  professedly  awakened,  and  by  tracts  of  an  entiiusiastio  charac- 
ter, till,  in  her  anxiety  for  the  spiritual  salvation  of  the  world,  she  looked 
forward  to  the  occurrence  of  extraordinary  events.    Her  intellectual  energy 
and  decision  of  character  induced  many  pious  persons  of  the  surrounding 
country  to  honor  her  as  a  saint,  and  even  the  consequences  of  a  night  spent 
in  (idultery  did  not  destroy  her  confidence  in  herself.    This  feeling  of  her 
own  importance  induced  her  with  her  followers  to  contend  with  Satan,  by 
meaoe  of  carnal  weapons,  to  have  her  own  believing  sister  slain,  and  with 
wonderful  heroism  to  have  herself  crucified,  according  to  what  she  deemed  a 
divine  command,  that  she  might  save  thousands  of  souls  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  once  more  in  her  person  (1828).  (w)    It  was  rumored  in  KUnigtiburg 
that  two  clergymen,  who  professed  the  exclusive  kind  of  Christiaiiity,  had 
introduced  shameless  mysteries  into  a  pietistio  circle.    The  legal  investigation,' 
which  was  attended  with  great  difficulties  on  account  of  the  distinguished 
persons  accused  (after  1885),  brought  nothing  to  light,  except  that  sensual 
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.Oa  St.  E.  Z.  1881.  N.  26aa. 
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{Missions  had  been  excited  nnder  the  Jbrms  of  devotion,  in  order  to  regain  the 
innocence  of  the  original  Paradise.  It  also  appeared  that  the  preaioher  £bd 
(b.  1784),  as  the  highly  privileged  chief  nature,  had  exercised  a  deapotie 
control  over  the  consciences  of  the  others,  and  that  the  fondamental  princi- 
ple of  their  fluth  was  a  philosophic  fSancj  produced  by  a  pious  bnt  eccentric 
being  named  Schoeriherr  (1771-1826),  respecting  the  origin  of  the  tmiverse 
from  the  mingling  of  two  primordial  beings  of  a  spiritnal  and  BeDBaoos  na- 
ture as  Eloahs.  (x)  In  Saxony^  was  JSUphen  (1777-1846),  the  pastor  of  3 
Bohemian  church  in  Dresden,  a  stranger  and  an  enemy  to  the  polite  litera- 
tnre  of  the  age,  but  feuaiiliar  with  the  Scriptures  and  the  old  Ghmndi  of 
Luther,  who  knew  well  how  to  excite  ordiniuy  minds  by  his  ample  and  im- 
pressive eloquence,  and  to  rule  them  with  keen  intelligence  and  firm  decisios. 
He  became  a  centre  for  pietistic  Lutheranism,  at  that  time  new  in  this  region, 
but  propagated  there  by  means  of  young  clergymen  and  foreigners.  Ifhererer 
it  prevailed,  every  natural  bond  was  relaxed  for  its  exdusive  interest.  Whea 
the  government  (after  1880)  ceased  to  fiivor  this  dass  of  persons^  and  Ste- 
phen found  himself  threatened  with  prosecution,  professing  to  speak  by  divine 
direction,  he  commanded  his  followers  to  leave  the  country,  as  they  could  net  J 
there  maintain  the  Lutheran  faith  in  its  purity,  nor  transmit  it  to  their  poE-  ' 
terity.  Most  of  the  clergymen  who  had  been  connected  with  bis  societj  now 
renounced  his  doctrines,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  identical  with  ancieDt 
Donatism,  and  ei\joined  a  flying  from  the  cross.  Others  followed  Stei^ten 
with  about  six  hundred  members  of  their  congregations,  in  the  autumn  cf 

1888,  from  what  they  considered  as  the  land  of  Egypt  to  l^orth  Amoiea. 
When  he  had,  as  their  bishop,  established  a  system  of  unlimited  despotism 
both  in  spiritual  and  secular  affairs,  he  too  soon  gave  a  loose  rein  to  his  Booh 
tious  passions.  No  sooner  was  his  scandalous  conduct  made  known  by  means 
of  women  who  had  fallen  or  been  abnsed  by  him,  than  lus  goyemmeat  was 
at  an  end.  After  his  deposition  and  expulsion  (May,  1889),  the  clergy  at- 
tempted to  seize  the  reins  of  power,  but  the  ideal  of  a  Wittenberg  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi had  become  nearly  effaced  from  their  minds,  and  the  better  dan,  on 
witnessing  Stephen^s  fall,  became  conscious  of  their  own  guilt  They  fimilv 
adhered  to  Lutheranism  as  the  only  tme  form  of  Christianity,  and,  after  a 
long  period  of  distraction,  those  who  survived  formed  a  general  connection 
by  a  synod,  but  mdntained  a  bitter  controversy  with  those  dei^gymen  who 
were  exiles  for  the  same  faith,  (y) 

§  452.     Undecided  Controversies  letween  Old  and  New  FroU9taniiat, 

The  controversy  which  had  previously  been  maintained  princ^aHy  on 
scientific  principles,  and  with  an  acknowledgment  of  a  common  Christian 
ground  between  Rationalism  and  Snpernaturalism,  was  now  so  iar  changed 

e)  iu  K.  Z.  188S.  N.  177.  Er.  K  Z.  1886.  N.  IOl    {A,  JF.  9,  WiBffnsm)  Znrvtl  Mitth.  <L  ScMbk. 
Leben  a.  Tbeos.  eowie  Q.  d.  tectlr.  Umtrlebe  sn  Kdnlgsb.  (ZeUseh.  t  htot  Th.  188a  P.  SL)  KngiL 

1889.  . 
y)  L.  P.  LiUkemOU«ry  Lebren  n.  Umtriebe  d.  Stepbanisten  Altenb.  1888.  O.  PUiantftr^  die  Fautl- 

ker  im  Maldontbale.  Altenb.  1.889.  L.  Fiaehsr,  d.  falBcbe  Mirtyreilb.  Lpfli  1889.  (n  fotmui)  IHt  dA 
Melnnng  o.  Bteph.  Ibid.  1840.  <  C.  E.  Vehse^  d.  Btepbanacbe  AnswaDderang.  Dnd.  184a  BrL  K 
Z.  1811.  N.  7.  88.  86. 1840.  N.  8S.    IIa$9e^  xnelaBo.  EGesch.  Lps.  1847.  toI.  IL  p.  8S6L  ilOn. 
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that  it  was  carried  on  among  the  common  people,  and  was  a  contest  for  the 
very  existence  of  the  Ohorch.  It  was  also  so  arranged,  that  on  one  side  were 
involved  many  principles  of  Christian  freedom,  and  on  the  other  those  of 
ecclesiastical  piety.  Many  irrelevant  matters  were  introduced  into  the  de- 
bate. The  Chnrch  party  hronght  forth  a  mnrderer,  who  confessed  that  his 
rationalism  had  been  the  occasion  of  his  crime ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  obliged  to  hear  its  religions  conver^ons  ridiculed,  and  to  see  many  pain- 
ful things  in  the  domestic  life  of  its  members  held  up  to  public  gaze,  (a)  The 
true  ground  of  the  contention,  however,  was  the  revolution  taking  place  in 
public  feeling.  Even  a  liberal-minded  statesman  expressed  a  wish  "that 
about  a  dozen  Rationalists  might  be  placed  extra  statum  noeendiy  (b)  On 
the  part  of  the  Rationalists,  a  new  symbol  had  been  brought  forward,  which 
the  orthodox  declared  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  standing  in  the  Ohurch.  (c) 
1.  Olaus  Barms  of  Kiel  (b.  1778),  an  ima^native,  popular  preacher  of  the 
old  ecclesiastical  school  of  piety,  and  endowed  with  a  remarkable  facility  of 
expression,  (d)  celebrated  the  Jubilee  of  the  Reformation  by  propoxmding 
ninety-five  new  theses,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  total  depravity  of  man 
and  the  indispensable  necessity  of  faith  were  maintained  in  opposition  to  the 
unbelief  and  rationalism  of  the  age.  The  various  forms  in  which  these  were 
opposed^  revealed  how  utterly  foreign  this  system  of  faith  was  to  the  temper 
of  the  age,  and  how  far  even  those  who  at  first  seemed  pleased  with  this 
attack  upon  the  contemporary  spirit  had  embraced  Pelagian  sentiments,  and 
were  estranged  firom  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  The  power  of  the  orthodox 
party  became  gradually  established  in  Holstein^  and  its  adherents  found  con- 
solation in  the  Oath  of  1764,  which  avowed  a  strict  adherence  to  the  original 
Confes^dn  of  Augsburg,  while  the  more  liberal  interpreters  of  the  Scriptures 
appealed  to  the  Agenda  of  1797,  and  a  series  of  legal  enactments  put  forth 
since  that  time  in  the  same  spirit,  (e)  2.  In  DenmarJc^  the  new  Theology 
bad  been .  quietly  propagated,  when  Prof.  Clamen^  in  a  dear  and  learned 
work  upon  the  conflicting  opinions  prevailing  in  the  churches,  pointed  out 
the  spirit  of  Protestantism  as  the  proper  independent  development  of  the 
religious  spirit.  (/)  On  the  other  hand,  Grundtviffy  a  man  of  a  poetical  tem- 
perament, well  versed  in  the  ancient  history  of  his  country,  violent  and  yet 
liberal  in  his  disposition,  in  the  name  of  the  Church  protested  against  the 
positions  taken  in  that  work,  and  maintained  that  Clausen  had  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  all  those  who  were  hostile  to  the  word  of  God,  and  that  his 
Protestant  Church  was  merely  a  self-constructed  castle  of  pleasure,  and  a 
rumple  of  idols.  When  he  was  brought  before  the  civil  courts  to  answer  for 
these  assertions,  he  resigned  his  pastoral  office,  and  was  condemned  for  libel 


a)  A.  K.  Z.  1823.  Lit  BL  N.  77.  £r.  K.  Z.  1830.  N.  100. 4a  (Bericht  11.  d.  Umtriebe  d.  Frumm- 
icr.  in  Halle.  Altenl>.  1880.) 

h)  Freili.  T.  StHn  an  Gagern.  Stnttg.  1888.  p.  804.  815.  B46, 

c)  liShr,  Qrand-  XL  Olanbena-Sfttze  d.  av.  prot  E.  Neust  (1882.)  8  ed.  1848. 

d)  Stad.  iL  Krlt  1888.  P.  8.    JT.  ITarma^  LebenabMcbr.  ▼.  Ihm  aelber.  Kiel,  1851. 

e)  Sekrddter,  Archly  d.  Harmachen  Theeen.  Alton.  18ia  £r.  K  Z.  1829.  N.  59.  80s8.— 7<e«A<Mr 
K.  11.  Sehnlblatt  a.  1844.  Korddentsche  Monataschr.  rar  Forder.  d.  fireien  Froteatant  &  184S.  Comp. 
Berl.  K.  Z.  1S4«.  N.  108.  Ev.  K  Z.  1848.  N.  22. 

,f)  KatboUdam.  og  Proteat  Elrkefoxfenlng,  Lure  og  Eltoa.  Kjobenb.  1826^  8  toIb.  {ibem  v,  Friet^ 
.VuKst.  13Q8a.8ToIa. 
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(1826).  The  orientalist  Lindberg  aocnsed  Cbraaoti  of  the  Tiolation  of  his 
ordination  tows,  and  held  erery  person  responsible  for  the  oomaeqiKiiees 
^'  who  were  witnesses  of  the  corrupting  influence,  without  oppoation  to  it*^ 
For  this  he  was  accnsed  of  an  attempt  to  excite  discontent  against  the  gov- 
ernment, bnt  was  acquitted  in  the  courts  of  justice  (1880).  AJdiongfa  this 
party  obtained  but  litUe  publio  favor,  it  waa  much  promoted  by  the  hclding 
of  conyenticles,  and  at  last  Grundtvig  received  permissioa  to  hold  ser^ 
vices  for  divine  worship  (1832).  A  leader  of  the  opposition  in  tiw  Diet  then 
^deavored  by  some  liberal  means  to  get  the  control  of  this  ehoich  of  tk 
people  for  himself  alone,  and  vented  his  rage  against  eveiy  thing  of  Genzos 
origin,  (g)  $.  In  an  academic  disputation  at  Leipsic^  it  was  asserted  diat  tl^ 
Rationalists  were  actually  dismissed  from  the  Ohurch.  This  assertion  was 
afterwards  modified,  and  it  was  said  that  they  wore  bound  in  oonedoice 
voluntarily  to  leave  the  Church,  but  in  the  replies  it  called  forth,  even  this 
was  shown  to  be  inconsistent  with  Protestantism  and  with  Ghristtanirr 
itself,  {h)  But  the  object  of  its  authors  was  more  perfectly  disoovored  bj 
an  article  in  the  Evangelical  Church  Journal,  in  which  Gesc^dna^  the  £stin- 
guished  founder  of  the  modem  school  of  mental  literature  in  Germany,  aad 
Wegscheider,  were  denounced  for  ridiculing  Christianity,  and  far  pervertiziig 
the  minds  of  the  youth.  Though  this  article  was  evidently  deogned  u> 
induce  the  civil  authorities  to  interfere  in  the  case,  nothing  bnt  an  admoni- 
tion addressed  to  publio  teachers  in  general  was  ever  put  forth  from,  tha; 
quarter,  and  not  only  the  assailed  professors,  but  the  most  highly  eflteaned 
writers  and  speakers  in  behalf  of  nearly  the  whole  body  of  Protestsat 
divines,  protested  against,  such  a  turn  of  the  controvert,  and  advocated  the 
freedom  of  scientific  discussion.  Cn  the  part  of  those  who  had  raised  the 
complaint,  it  was  said  that  the  freedom  of  instruction  claimed  was  iMj^^aog 
but  oppression,  when  its  bearing  upon  the  congregations  was  regarded,  and 
that  the  Ohurch  could  not  endure  that  its  future  pastors  should  be  taught  tl» 
very  reverse  of  what  they  were  afterwards  bound  to  preach,  (i)  4.  In  Eem- 
CoMelf  the  orthodox  party  lost  its  political  support  when  the  ndmstiy  ol 
Hasscnpflug  was  overthrown.  When  the  government,  in  concert  with  the 
consistories,  imposed  upon  ministers  about  to  be  settled  the  obligation  to  «»- 
form  themselves  to  the  Scriptures,  ^  with  a  conscientious  regard  to  the  au- 
thorized standards  of  faith '^  (1888),  a  learned  and  practical  Jurist  came  feir- 
ward  at  the  head  of  a  party,  demanding  the  very  reverse.  To  save  the  usxt; 
and  even  the  legal  existence  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  which  he  befieved 
would  be  endangered  by  an  arbitrary  change  in  the  existing  law,  BielM  de- 
manded that  an  authentic  interpretation  should  be  given,  according  to  which 


g)  Et.  K  Z.  1827.  N.  51&  1828.  N.  666.  1S80.  N.  9788. 104.  1881.  N.  69s8. 1888.  N.  4te.  A.  E.  Z. 
1828.  N.  198. 1880.  N.  49. 1881.  N.  4288. 1S89L  Lit  BL  N.  101.  1881 N.  111.  Btod.  o.  Krlt  1834  P.  4 
p.  996a&    Ruddbadh  in  d.  ZeltBch.  t  hith.  Theol  1841.  P.  1— Bri.  K.  Z.  184S.  N.  €a 

h)  Uahn :  de  ntionaliami  yen  indola  Lpa.  1827.  And.  ev.  K.  wnadiwt  In  PrauMn  «.  8fhnw.  I^ 
1827.  (  Volkmann)  Der  Batlonattst  kein  ev.  Christ  L  18S&— (JTom)  Ble  Lftlpi.  Dtapatetton.  Lfs.  1881 
Krug^  phO.  GatAchten  In  Boohaen  d.  Bat  n.  finpern.  Lpa.  1887.  {CUmm)  Lloht «.  BcbAttm.  I^k.  18S7 

0  Ev.  K.  Z.  1880.  N.  68.  15.  18s.  84  54s.  59.  69.  84fli.  M&  A.  K  &  188L  N.  9.    Tote  by-SMt- 
ichnoider,  Neander,  TTIlmano,  Scfaott,  B.  Croslos,  Schnlti,  Cdlln.  n.  a^    On  tbe  othtr  rtde: 
haeh^  d.  Wesen  d.  BatlonaL  LpA.  ISSa 
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the  anthorized  oooofesBioiis  ahonld  be  acknowledged  to  be  in  substance  the 
standard  of  doetrine.  Eenhel  dedared  that  the  Augtutana  was  as  aathorita- 
tire  as  tiie  CdroUna^  and  ^pealed  to  an  assembly  of  his  fellow-citizens  (Aug. 
1^  1889),  whioh  presented  a  petition  to  the  electoral  princes,  praying  for 
some  explanation  which  should  tranquiUiie  the  public  mind,  and  for  the  con- 
Tocation  of  a  general  synod.  By  these  means  they  hoped  that  all  authoritativo 
creeds  might  be  aboli^ed,  that  the  doctrines  preached  by  the  clergy  might 
be  made  negatively  dependent  upon  the  will  of  their  congregations,  and  that 
all  parochial  odrnpnlsioii  in  these  matters  might  be  taken  away.  But  not 
only  the  yiews  of  the  govenmient,  but  the  sentiments  of  the  people  were 
opposed  to  both  these  demands.  When  HasBenpfiug  undertook  the  re-edtab- 
lishment  of  Old  Hessia  (1800),  the  ancient  form  of  oath  was  introduced,  and 
every  thing  reoelved  the  precise  ecclesiastical  coloring  of  the  old  Covenant 
of  Fidelity  (Trenbimda-Farbnng).  (k)  5.  In  Saxs  AUehburgy  a  Oonsistorial 
rescript  was  addressed  (Nov.  18, 1888)  to  the  Ephori  of  Bonneburg,  in  which 
the  emigratioa  under  Stephen  was  traeed  to  the  dissatisfaction  produced  by 
an  unauthoriaed  mode  of  performing  parochial  duties,  and  the  preachers  were 
admonished  to  instruct  their  people  in  the  essential  and  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  Ghristianitiy.  The  explanation  of  this  document  by  persons  from 
without,  provoked  ^e  patriotic  spirits  of  a  few  dergyijien  to  a  lively  oppo- 
sition. The  opinions  of  four  theological  faculties  were  solicited  by  the  gov- 
ernment, with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  consistory  and  its  opponents. 
The  only  reply  favorable  to  a  rigidly  orthodox  sense  was  sent  by  the  faculty 
of  Berlin,  and  even  that  body  was  by  no  means  unanimous.  As  these  opin- 
ions were  published  with  a  noble  confidence  by  the  government,  and  every 
attempt  at  legal  proceedings  on  the  subject  was  suppressed,  the  minds  of  the 
people  were  tranquillized.  (Q  6.  In  ffamhtrgj  an  excitement  was  created  by 
an  attack  by  some  Pietists  in  a  literary  publication  upon  what  was  called  the 
pretended  Christian  life  of  the  multitude,  and  upon  Bationalism,  which  was 
denominated  a  snake  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  (1889).  When  two  candidates 
presented  themselves,  and  an  opportunity  was  thus  given  for  an  attack,  the 
party  &vorable  to  the  old  faith  used  all  the  means  which  could  be  en^iloyed 
in  a  £ree  state  to  procure  their  rejection,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  vio« 
lated  their  oaths.  But  when  they  declared  that  they  would,  as  hitherto,  con- 
form according  to  their  conscientious  convictions  to  the  Bible  and  the  Cate- 
chism, both  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities  were  satisfied,  since  it 
could  not  be  denied  that  the  usage  of  a  half  century  was  in  opposition  to  the 
legal  authority  of  the  symbolical  books.  One  pietistio  candidate  was  sus- 
pended until  he  should  pledge  himself  to  observe  in  fhture  the  respect  due  to 
the  ecclesiastical  ministry,  and  whioh  had  been  disregarded  in  the  course  of 


k)  J,  W.  Bickell,  Q.  d.  Verpfflcht  d.  Qe\B»l  a.  d.  eymb.  Sehrr.  Gmb.  (188>*)  1^40.  Ok  the  other 
dde :  K.  T.  Bayrhafw  In  9  krlt  Belenchtangeii.  Lpai  1889.  W.  B,  Mwrwr^  e.  Woit  1L  Lehifreib. 
In  d.  er.  K.  Omb.  1888.— IT.  VUmar^  d.  EnrheBSL  E.  Kaaa.  1S46.  W.  JfiliMc&tfr,  Oeich.  d.  hesi.  ref* 
K.  Gmi.  18501  BrL  K.  Z.  1851.  N.  47. 

0  Beii  K.  Z.  1880.  K.  U  8L  C,W.  KWrnMr^  &  Ehrcnrettiuig  &  iwnuigUiniKllea  ehrlBtL  OL 
Q.  PradigtwelM.  Lpib  1889.  J,  JSchuderoff,  an  den  H.  Dr.  Ileeeklet  In  Altenhk  Lpei  1889^  Bedenfcea 
d.  theoL  FeoQL  Jena,  BerL  Gdtt  a.  Heldelb.  Nebet  Actenstlieken.  Alkenk  18S9L  Pavlui,  Uofttf,  Ool- 
aohteo.  Ifannh.  1889.    O.  UUmann,  d.  Altenh.  Aogelegenh.  (Stnd. «.  Ertt.  1840L  P.  9L) 
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this  controversy,  (m)  On  the  other  hand,  in  Bremen^  when  the  joimgef 
Kronunacher,  in  the  fervency  of  his  zeal  against  those  whom  he  called  the 
priests  of  Baal,  pronounced  the  apostle's  cnrse  (Ghd.  I,  8)  npon  the  whole 
antichristian  spirit  of  the  age,  although  the  liberal  Protestantism  rigidly 
secured  its  rights  against  a  new  priestly  and  Jewish  system,  the  nugority  of 
the  clergy  in  the  city  and  conntiy,  to  distingmsh  themselves  from  such  as 
they  regarded  as  nnbelievers  in  Ohristiamty,  formed  an  orthodox  oonfeesion 
(1840).  (n)  When  the  Reformed  congregation  at  Liebfranen,  dming  the 
spring-tide  of  popular  feeUng  in  1848,  and  in  a  popular  election  without  the 
ordinary  established  forma,  called  Dulon  of  Magdeburg  to  become  its  pastor, 
and  when  he  was  installed  without  pledg^g  himself  to  any  creed,  the  char- 
acter of  the  candidate  (o)  and  the  object  of  the  congregation  conld  no  longer 
be  concealed.  The  old  priest-church  was  derided  as  a  corpse,  from  whose 
grave  alone  new  life  could  be  expected,  and  the  faith  of  their  fore&thers  was 
estimated  only  in  the  light  of  circumstances  the  reverse  of  what  originally 
existed.  A  small  amount  of  intelligence,  and  a  popular  style  of  eloquence, 
were  sufficient  to  enable  such  a  man  to  become  a  religious  demagogue,  who 
professed  to  preach  a  Christianity  which  knew  no  vulgar  claas,  and  whose 
apotheosis  he  completed,  and  whose  holiest  service  he  performed,  when  he 
endeavored  to  inspire  men  with  a  burning  hatred  to  despotism,  and  to  enlist 
them  in  an  enthusiastic  struggle  for  a  free  state,  a  secular  redemptioo,  in 
which  every  enjoyment  of  life  might  be  shared  by  all.  (/>}  An  accusatioQ 
was  preferred  against  him  (April,  1851)  by  twenty-three  members  of  his  con- 
gregation, who  demanded  that  the  Ohurch  should  be  protected  ag^nst  his 
as  an  enemy  to  Ohristianity.  Dulon  denied  that  the  Senate,  which  in  mtnikr 
circumstances  (1845)  had  decided  that  a  preacher  should  never  venture  in 
his  public  instructions  beyond  the  degree  of  intelligence  which  pre^nuled 
among  his  people,  had  any  right  to  interfere  in  theological  oontrovermes.  He 
alleged  that,  according  to  the  Constitution  of  1849,  and  the  laws  of  the  Be- 
formed  Church,  in  which  no  obligation  to  a  particular  creed  was  required,  a 
pastor  was  responsible  only  to  his  congregation,  and  that  the  great  nugority 
of  his  people  were  opposed  to  the  accusation.  (<7)  The  Senate  applied  to  the 
theological  faculty  of  Heidelberg  for  an  opinion  upon  the  case,  and  when  this 
sustained  the  accusation,  (r)  Dulon  was  deposed  (April,  1852),  on  the  ground 


m)  Ebelnw.  Bep.  vol  XXTIL  p.  %MtfB,  XXXY.  188b&  £▼.  K.  Z.  1889.  N.  68B.  ST.  lS4a  K.  Ul 
Blfli  A.  K.  Z.  1840.  p.  60.  JT.  JZ  BudUoaIk«r^  Protest  in  Yenolaasimg  d.  neaesten  Ui^iL  Eici^ 
in  Hamb.  Hmb.  1889.  JZ  SchMden,  d.  prot  K.  il  d.  Bymb.  B.  zanSchBt  fn  Bes.  il  Hamb.  Bnbu  1S<(1 

n)  BerL  K.  Z.  1840.  N.  76.  82.  85.  91.  F.  W,  Krwfnmachsr  :  Paolni  keln  Mum  Mdb  d.  8tzui< 
anserer  Zeit  2  ed.  Brem.  1840.  TheoL  Replik  an  PanleL  ElbrC  184a  Dor  Bcbelnb«a.  Badxn^^ 
TOT  d.  Bichterstahlo  d.  H.  B.  Ibid.  1841.  Ji  OUdemeUUr,  Blondwerka  d.  Tolgsren  BatfooaL  k.  Be- 
Mltlgnng  d.  Paul  Anathema.  BerL  184L— F.  W.  PanUl:  SSontagqir.S  ed.  BerL  184a  Ubtct- 
holene  Benrth.  d.  sogon.  tbeoL  Beplik.  BerL  1840.  F.  E.  Wsber,  die  TeffluehiuigegL  9  ad.  Boi 
1840.  Bremiflches  Magazin  il  ev.  Wahrh.  v.  Paniel,  Bothe,  Weber.  184188. 8  P.— BekenntBlaB  Bnai. 
Paatoren  in  Sacbsen  d.  Wahrfa.  BerL  184a  Bhelnw.  Bep.  toL  XLIL  p^  97.  JfaOi^  ftr  «i»p<tan< 
Gemeinde.  Br.  1850. 

o)  B.  Jhaan^  d.  Oeltnng  d.  Bekenntniascbr.  in  d.  reH  K.  Magdeb.  1847. 

p)  Tom  Eampfe  d.  YGlkerfreih.  e.  Lebrb.  fGis  deatBche  Yolk.  Br.  1849bl  S  H.  6  ed.  165L  Bto  rcC 
IL,  H.  liaUet  n.  Icb.  Br.  (1850.)  1851.    Der  Wecker,  ein  BonntagsbL  &  Sept  ISSa 

g)  BrL  EZ.  185a  N.  84.  45. 59. 

r)  Gntachten  d.  theoL  Fak.  d.  Univ.  Hcidelb.  G.  Dalon.  with  PraeC  by  ScbenkeL  HddelK  ISSS 

the  other  side :  Zhi^  d.  GntaohtoQ  d.  Tier.  held.  Theologen.  Br.  1858. 
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that  His  course  led  to  agitation,  and  was  dangerous  to  public  safety,  and  he 
was  forbidden  the  performance  of  any  daties  as  a  preacher  or  an  instmctor 
within  the  bounds  of  the  republic.  (»)  Even  if  this  proceeding  be  regarded 
as  of  questionable  propriety  according  to  the  legal  ordinances  then  in 
force,  (t)  it  was  certainly  the  natural  result  of  the  revolution  which  had  then 
taken  place  in  public  affairs.  7.  In  Magdeburg^  when  a  work  of  art  was  ex- 
hibited, Sintenis^  the  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  maintained  in 
a  public  journal  that  the  worship  of  Christ  was  a  superstition  not  taught  in 
the  gospels  (1840).  This  was  generally  regarded  as  a  gross  impropriety,  but 
a  few  distinguished  persons  in  their  zeal  denounced  it  in  the  pulpit  as  a  trea* 
son  against  the  Church.  When  the  consistory  required  that  Sintenis  should 
acknowledge  his  views  to  be  inconsistent  with  his  office  in  the  Church,  and 
promise  that  he  would  in  future  preach  nothing  which  should  not,  as  £ir  as 
he  could  ascertain  from  the  authorized  creeds,  be  consistent  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible,  under  penalty  of  a  suspension  from  his  office,  the  city 
thought  that  Protestant  freedom  of  instruction  was  impaired,  and  that  the 
whole  was  intended  to  place  exclusive  power  in  the  hands  of  the  pietistio 
party.  The  ecclesiastical  superintendents  and  the  magistrates  therefore 
brought  a  complaint  against  the  consistory  before  the  Bureau  of  Public  Wor- 
ship, on  the  ground  that  it  had  treated  human  enactments  as  if  they  were  of 
equal  authority  with  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  that  consequently  the  Pro- 
testantism of  Magdeburg,  once  so  dearly  purchased,  was  in  peril.  But  when 
this  department  censured  the  conduct  of  Sintenis  as  a  pastoral  indiscretion, 
and  admonished  those  who  were  zealous  for  orthodoxy  to  abstain  from  every 
thing  inconsistent  with  existing  rules,  the  excitement  was  allayed,  (t/) — In 
all  parts  of  Grermany  it  was  only  needful  that  some  inflammatory  word 
should  be  uttered  to  produce  a  local  explosion.  The  old  Protestantism  in  its 
renovated  form,  had  in  its  favor  the  written  law,  the  religious  enthusiasm  of 
the  people,  and  sometimes  also  the  protection  of  eminent  civil  authorities, 
while  the  new  Protestantism  had  the  usages  of  almost  a  century,  the  mod- 
em improvements  in  science,  the  revolutionary  principles  started  at  the 
Beformation,  and  generally,  where  freedom  of  conscience  was  threatened,  the 
masses  of  the  third  estate,  who  rose  in  defence  of  such  freedom.  The  ortho- 
dox style  of  preaching  had  become  so  strange  in  particular  cities,  that  some 
pastors  who  used  it  fell  out  with  their  congregations  and  were  dismissed  from 
them,  (t>)  and  sometimes  a  city  otherwise  diligent  in  the  practice  of  religion 
and  in  its  works  of  charity,  protested  in  a  legal  form  against  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  on  account  of  its  antiquated  character,  {w)    In  the  principality  of 

«)  BrL  EZ.  1853.  N.  80.  81.  A.  EZ.  1858.  N.  7a 

0  DiU&hbergerf  Yotnm  In  d.  thooL  Fao.  d.  U.  Heldelb.  0.  D.  Hdlb.  1852.  On  the  other  side: 
Sehenkeli  d.  Bohntzpflicht  d.  SUats  gegen  d.  er.  K.  HeldelU  1868.  • 

«)  £▼.  K.  Z.  1840.  N.  808. 48.  G4&  67b.  A.  K.  Z.  1840.  K. «!«.  {ThmHu)  Urtamden  1L  d.  Yer^ 
fahren  d.  (Jonsiat  ra  Magd.  gegen  Sintenia,  v.e.  Frennde  d.  Wahrfaelt  Lpib  1840.  Mittheilmigen  (L  d. 
VeranL  d.  UichL  Anflreg.  an  Magd.  Darmat  1841.— Der  Biaohof  Driaeke  n.  &  aeQflir.  Wirken  im 
Preoaa.  Staat  y.  O.v.  0.  {KdtUff.)  Bergen.  1840l 

«)  Tholtickt  Liter.  Anzelger.  1880b  N.  47.  Acto  hist  eec.  188&  p^  441&  Bheinw.  Bep.  toL  Y. 
p,  129B&  Yol.  XYIU.  p.  8880. 181a& 

ir)BrLKZw  1844N.88.1S45.N.88.  £▼.  KZ.  1841  N.  40.  61  i;iM20{&aoA,  Q.  d.  Bedent  d.  Ajk 
Symb.  Mlt  Bez.  a.  d.  I«ipdger  Confioeaionawirren.  HaL  1841. 
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Lippe,  five  preachers,  who  had  demanded  the  re-introduetion  of  ihe 
berg  Oateohism,  iiutead  of  the  liberal  oateohiBm  which  had  been  used  for  i 
generation  past,  and  had  protested  (18i4)  against  the  spurious  official  odi 
respecting  the  «reed  which  had  for  some  time  been  publicly  admizustered, 
and  against  the  limitataon  of  the  eodesiasfical  pftwer  of  the  keys,  were  som- 
moned  before  the  cons]8t<n7  as  eodeBiastioal  demagogues,  and  after  bmnb&tg 
themselves,  tiiej  were  admonished  carefnlly  to  observe  the  regolatioQs  of  tli« 
Church.  Private  members  were  also  informed  that  it  did  not  belong  le 
them,  with  their  limited  knowledge  of  such  subjects,  to  give  a  Judgmesi 
respecting  them,  (x) 

§  458.    Prusna,  the  Umon  cmd  the  Agenda  iiU  1840.     Cant,  from  ^  Hi 

J.  Jaeob9on^  Oeadi.  d.  Qoelleo  d.  «t.  EBeehts  d.  Pray.  Premen  v.  Fo&  KSni^  ISA 
9.  MuJder,  Oewh.  d.  «▼.  KYei£  d.  Hnk  Braadenb.  Weini.  1840.— .flSdbd;  Ireoeoii.  Bd  13S&  I 
vo]&  iC  ^.  ff<]ti;>p,  d.  Union  d.  dentacheu  K.  Bnl  184a  JE:i8Mn<MA»fl.  d.niiloosmsacb<t«i> 
PreoBsen.  Greifiiw.  1802.    a  J.  mtucht  Vrknndeob.  d.  eT.  Union.  Bonn.  1858L 

Under  Frederic  II.,  Prussia  had  become,  in  consequence  of  its  luttonl 
position,  the  most  prominent  of  the  Protestant  powers.  Frederic  WiUi^ 
11.  (1797-1840),  having  found  ooDSolatlon  under  his  severe  losses  in  tlidsts- 
ble  word  of  God,  wished,  after  his  government  had  become  re-estaUisbed 
and  he  had  become  rather  jealous  of  its  free  development,  that  the  Cbarck 
might  be  thoroughly  regenerated.  Though  he  felt  some  dislike  to  the  qb^* 
ble  character  of  Protestant  freedom,  and  especially  to  tJie  high-wrongfat  ^ 
of  Pietism,  he  was  sincerely  attached  to  Luther'a  honest  and  steadfiistfut})^ 
and  with  pious  conscientiousness,  under  tbe  influence  oi  the  writiDgsof  ^ 
reformers,  sometimes  conducted  the  afiSurs  of  the  Church  with  his  ovx 
hands.  He  was,  however,  generally  asdsted  by  the  gentle  AltensteiB,  ^ 
minister  for  public  worship,  with  whose  preferences  for  the  Hegelian  pbi- 
losophy  in  the  Church  and  in  the  schools  he  was  often  disideased,  but  vhoa 
he  never  would  quite  abandon,  (a)  When  the  civil  power  had  sbsort)ed  f^ 
authorities  peculiarly  eodeeiastical  (1809),  the  king  established  (1817)  pn^ 
vincial  consistories,  whose  duties  were  confined  to  matters  exdosively^' 
ual,  and  did  not  include  the  location  of  clergymen ;  district  and  pronQci^ 
synods,  composed  only  of  clergymen,  and  restricted  within  a  nsmfwctx^ 
of  duties,  but  intended  to  be  an  introduction  to  an  imperial  synod  ;(h)m* 
ministry  for  public  worehip,  whidi  was  to  be  the  organ  throu^  which  the  rojii 
authority  was  exercised  over  the  Church.  The  oath  which  the  c!eigpD» 
were  to  take,  bound  them  to  be  the  servants  of  the  state  as  well  9adva 
Church.  As  Protestantism  gradually  developed  itself,  the  contrast  hetwees 
the  two  Churches  became  less  and  less  prominwit  before  the  nin^  ®  ^* 
people,  and  other  antagonisms  of  far  greater  importance  than  those  betveea 
Luther  and^  Zwi^gle  af^ewed  in  ^ach.    Hence,  wlien  the  king  sent  fo^tn  a 

X)  Urknnden  i.  Benrth.  d.  Unbl.  Yerh.  Im  F.  Lippe.  Lp&  18461  Er.  K.  Z.  ISfl. 'S.fl^'^" 
28.  87.  72. 1844  N.  13.  6«.  1848.  N.  SOaai  92. 1848.  N.  Sl  88.  6a  77flL  97. 185L  N.  fU  . 

a)iE^Zerf,0h«BetenGgeA.d.]:.6b«nFxled.WUh.  IIL  Hagdeb.  1848-a  «qv&ToL  [U»^ 
Opinions  of  Fred.  WllL  IIL  ftom  the  Qerm.  of  Bylert,  by  Jl  Mrch,  Lend.  1841  a]  . 

b)  AelB  in  WaOOer,  theoL  J^adiriobtan  1817.    SehMmmadkei^,  fu  d.  donricht  SfnixW 
BrL1817.    A.EZ.1828.N.41 
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call  for  a  Yoluntary  union  at  the  Jubilee  of  the  Reformation,  (c)  the  union  of 
on  eyangelioal  Ohurch  fell  into  his  hands  as  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  age.  "So 
attempt  to  produce  uniformity  hy  artifidal  creeds  was  therefore  necessary. 
On  the  one  hand,  an  internal  union  was  effected  by  the  conviction  that  those 
oontroversies  which  had  now  ceased,  or  which  still  continued,  were  not 
inconsistent  with  Christian  love  and  fellowship ;  and  on  the  other,  all  that 
was  needful  to  an  external  union  was  accomplished  by  an  agreement  respect- 
ing a  constitution,  ohurch  property,  and  ordinary  usages.  It  was  also  con- 
cluded that  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  celebrated  in  the  manner  proposed 
by  the  Synod  of  Berlin,  by  a  mere  breaking  of  the  bread  and  a  fEdthfiil  reci- 
tation of  the  words  used  in  the  original  institution.  But  while  this  work 
was  in  process  of  cheerfnl  aocomplishment  in  the  several  eodesiastica]  corpo- 
rations, sometimes  by  publio  enactments  and  sometimes  as  tlie  government 
directed,  by  a  practical  acceptance  of  the  breaking  of  bread  and  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  authorities  of  the  united  Ohurch,  it  was  considerably 
disturbed  by  the  introduction  of  the  Agenda.  The  development  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  principles  of  Protestantism,  and  the  modes  of  speech 
occasioned  by  the  new  scientific  and  literary  education  of  the  people,  ren- 
dered some  alteration  of  the  language  of  the  Ohurch  indispensable.  New 
liturgies  were  therefore  introduced  into  some  established  churches  without 
attracting  much  attention.  A  common  form  of  worship  seemed  to  become 
necessary  by  the  union.  The  theological  commission  appointed  for  compos- 
ing such  an  instrument  in  Prussia  accomplished  nothing.  The  king  then  pub- 
lished an  Agenda  which  had  been  adopted  by  his  cabinet  (1822)  for  the  use 
of  the  court  ohui^h,  gave  orders  that  it  should  be  introduced  into  the  garri- 
son churches  of  his  kingdom,  and  recommended  it  to  all  the  congregations 
of  the  realm,  instead  of  the  conflicting  and  arbitrary  forms  which  had  pre- 
viously been  used  in  the  different  provinces,  (i)  Objections  against  it  were 
urged  by  some  who  fancied  that  it  partook  too  much  of  an  old  ecclesiastical, 
and  even  of  a  Catholic  spirit,  and  by  others  who  complained  that  it  was  not 
Buffidently  orthodox,  and  was  too  much  reformed.  Some,  also,  were  displeased 
with  a  heterogeneous  political  element  which  they  discovered  in  it  But  no 
general  oppodtion  to  it  (e)  was  apparent  until  the  government  took  some 
steps  to  draw  over  the  churches  by  various  temptations  or  by  coercion,  and 
some  authors  c(Mitended  that  a  strict  conformity  to  the  liturgy  should  be  re* 
quired  by  a  law  on  the  territorial  eystem.  ^  In  the  midst  of  this  C(Hifti6ion 
no  synodal  constitution  was  carried  into  effect,  for  even  the  victorious  politi- 
cal party  took  no  pleasure  in  a  measure  which  so  forcibly  reminded  them  of 
the  promised  representative  system.  It  was  only  in  Westphalia  and  the 
Bhenish  provinces  that  a  synodal  form  on  the  basis  of  ancient  usages  was 
introduced  (1885),  but  even  there  the  system  left  as  much  to  be  desired  as  it 

e)  8«pt  27, 1817,  in  imuck,  p.  ISSei 

<0  Klreben-Afend*  t  d.  proL  Hof-  XL  Bomk.  In  Bert.  Brl  and  oft  A.  KZ.  1892.  N.  17. 6S. 

€)  (SehleUrmacher)  Ve.  d.  UL  Beoht  ev.  LandesfCknten,  y.  P*ci£  Siooeras.  Gott  1824  Aeton- 
■t&ckc,  betr.  d.  Pr.  K.  A.  ed.  by  Falek,  Kiel,  1827. 

/)  Augtuti,  Krlttk  d.  Pmua.  A.  Frki:  182a  and  ErU&r.  0.  d.  H^esUtsreciht  in  UrefaL  DIngcn.  F. 
18S&  m.  Nachtr.  Bonn.  1826.  MarhHnekt,  fu  d.  wahre  StaUe  d.  lit  Bechta.  BrL  1828i  C  F.  & 
Amman,  d.  Einmh.  d.  BrL  A.  geschlcbti.  n.  klrchL  belenchtet  Dnd.  1829. 
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actually  fulfilled.  (^)  The  appointment  of  general  snperintendents  (18S9), 
with  means  at  command  for  a  very  extensive  sphere  of  perBonid  influeiioe, 
was  looked  npon  as  a  restoration  of  the  titular  bishops  to  their  former  pre- 
latical  position,  and  hence  as  the  commencement  of  a  Protestant  episco- 
pacy, {h)  The  king  showed  a  great  predilection  for  the  Agenda  aa  a  work 
of  his  own,  and  he  even  wrote  a  very  modest  defence  of  it  with  his  own 
hand,  (i)  But  this  difficult  controversy  was  finally  settled  principally  by  sa 
arrangement  proposed  by  the  Bishop  Neander^  according  to  which  a  nev 
revision  of  the  liturgy  was  to  be  made  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  with 
special  reference  to  the  most  important  objections  (1829).  As  thia  preeent^d 
to  the  worshippers  a  choice  of  several  forms,  and  paid  respect  to  provinctil 
usages,  and  as  the  rights  of  the  Church  were  preserved  and  were  vf  uly  hon- 
ored by  the  government,  it  was  accepted  without  difficulty.  Aocordin^T, 
since  1830,  the  Agenda  has  possessed  the  authority  of  law,  and  bat  (me  evan- 
gelical national  Church  has  been  known  in  Frtusia.  {k)  In  all  the  other  «t&b- 
lished  churches  of  Germany  the  royal  appeal  was  favorably  received,  and  was 
carried  into  execution  by  means  of  enactments  in  &e  synods  or  the  oongregs- 
tions.  In  Nas%au  (1817),  this  was  accomplished  by  a  formal  recognitioii  of  a 
previous  unanimity  between  the  two  parties  in  the  essential  articles  of  their 
creeds.  {I)  In  Bavaria  on  the  Ehine^  it  was  effected  (1818)  by  a  general  vote 
on  an  edict  which  proposed  that  the  evangelical  Church  should  properij 
respect  the  symbolical  books  containing  the  ordinary  Protestant  confessions, 
but  should  have  no  authoritative  rule  of  fEuth  but  the  Holy  Scriptaresw  Ii 
Baden^  the  same  result  was  secured  by  declaring  (1821)  that  the  Ang^oi^g 
Confession,  together  with  the  Lutheran  and  Heidelberg  Catechisms,  shouM 
be  regarded  as  an  authoritative  rule  of  faith  only  as  £»  as  a  free  invesdgatkm 
should  discover  their  consistency  with  the  Scriptures,  the  only  Boie  souioe  of 
Christian  truth,  and  as  far  as  the  pure  principles  of  evangelical  Protestantisi!; 
were  found  in  them.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  Lord's  Supper  should  he 
celebrated  there  in  the  form  which  had  been  accepted  by  Kelancthon  (p. 
407).  (m)  Wherever  the  union  was  not  then  effected,  it  was  on  account  of 
some  local  difficulties  in  the  respective  congregations.  In  those  nattonal 
churches  within  the  bounds  of  which  very  little  more  than  a  mn^e  Pro- 
testant Church  existed,  as  e,  g,,  the  Lutherans  in  the  states  of  the  GenoaD 
Confederacy,  and  the  Reformed  in  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands^  there 
was  no  necessity  or  object  of  such  a  Union,  but  even  there  it  was  aooqaited 
as  an  ideal,  and  was  recognized  wherever  an  individual  case  reqnixed  it. 
The  principal  remonstrance  against  it  was  from  a  few  Supematuralists  who 
possessed  no  doctrinal  agreement  among  themselves,  (n) 


ff)  Acta  hist  eoa  183S.  p.  8758.  1888.  p.  450881    VerhandlL  d.  8  rhein.  Pro?.  Bynodal-Ti 
tJarmeiif  188& 

h)  Attcfutii,  BeiUr.  z.  Oescfa.  xl  BtatisUk  d.  ev.  EIrche,  pi.  TSSas. 

i)  Lather  in  Bezlohang  a.  d.  Preuea.  KAgandew  BrL  1827. 

k)  A.  KZ.  1S29.  N.  140. 1880.  N.  9&    ^yUrt,  G.  Werth  vu  Wirlrajig  d.  Agendo  nadi  d.  Bereltsle 
p  ^hnjahr.  Erfahrung.  Potad.  1880. 

0  Archiv  f.  alte  xl  nene  KGe8ch.  toL  IV.  p^  189aa.       m)  mtaeht  p.  184s. 

n)  TtWnann,  0.  Yereinigang.  Lps.  1813.    JStgudei  0.  Yereinlgang.  Tfib.  199  . 
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§  464.    Lutheranism  as  a  Sect  under  Frederic  William  III. 

The  spirit  of  orthodoxy  whioh  had  now  been  once  more  awakened,  per- 
ceived that  it  would  soon  lose  its  principal  power,  if  those  portions  of  the 
symbolical  books  in  whioh  the  different  chnrches  opposed  and  condemned 
each  other  were  no  longer  binding  upon  the  people.  So  strong,  indeed,  was 
the  feeling  now  aroused,  that  in  men  of  a  reckless  spirit  it  resembled  Lnther^s 
horror  at  aU  fellowship  with  the  Reformed  Ohnrch.  That  which  in  other 
places  was  a  conscientions  conviction  in  opposition  to  the  Union,  or  a  theo- 
logical opposition,  (a)  in  Pmssia  necessarily  came  into  collision  with  the  lively 
interest  which  the  government  took  in  the  united  and  uniform  Church. 
When  the  Union  and  the  Agenda  were  accepted  at  Brealau  (1830),  Dr.  ScJiei- 
bel  remained  the  pastor  of  a  church  which  rejected  the  Union  as  a  work  of 
Indifferentism,  a  compact  between  Christ  and  Belial  and  the  Agenda,  as  a 
part  of  the  same  scheme.  After  many  efforts  at  accommodation,  he  was 
suspended  from  the  ministry,  and  when  he  insisted  upon  a  final  decision,  he 
was  dismissed  (1882).  (b)  Gtteriche  announced  that  he  had  returned  to  the 
old  Lutheran  Church,  from  which  he  had  unconsciously  and  involuntarily 
been  removed,  and  he  now  obtained  a  secret  installation  for  himself  as  the 
pastor  of  a  congregation  in  and  near  Halle  (1834).  After  many  disturbances 
of  divine  worship  in  his  house  by  the  police,  he  was  deprived  of  his' profes- 
sorship on  account  of  a  rash  attack  which  he  made  upon  an  order  issued  by 
the  government  (1835).  (c)  A  few  pastors  connected  with  the  establislied 
Church  in  Silesia  produced  an  excitement  among  the  ignorant  people  of  their 
congregations,  by  preaching  that  Lutiier's  precious  faith,  the  religion  of  their 
fathers,  had  been  superseded  by  the  theology  of  the  king.  To  hush  up  these 
disturbances,  an  order  was  obtained  (Feb.  28, 1884)  from  the  cabinet  by  the 
pietistic  party  then  forming  in  the  court,  (d)  which  assured  the  people  that 
the  Lutheran  Church,  with  its  various  confesdons  of  faith,  was  not  abolished 
by  the  Agenda  and  the  Union,  and  that  nothing  but  that  Church  was  estab- 
lished by  law ;  and  that  the  sacraments  were  to  be  administered  according  to 
the  usages  of  the  old  Lutheran  Church  to  all  who  desired  them  in  that  mode. 
The  Lutherans,  however,  could  not  comprehend  how  the  Lutheran  confession, 
condemning  the  doctrines  of  the  Beformed  Church,  could  really  be  received 
in  a  united  Church,  or  how  the  same  liturgy  could  be  received  in  two 
Churches  which  were  essentially  so  different.  These  pastors,  who  had  re- 
nounced the  Union  and  the  Agenda,  and  would  no  longer  yield  obecUence  to 
the  consistory  of  the  united  Church,  were  suspended.  When  Kellner^  tiie 
pafitor  of  the  church  in  Honigem,  was  about  to  be  suspended  (Sept.  11th, 
1884),  the  congregation  while  singing  and  praying  presented  an  unwearied 
passive  resistance  to  the  opening  of  their  church,  being  resolved  to  do  noth- 

a)  OlueUr^  netieBter  UnionsTen.  in  Bremen.  Bonn.  1S24  Eudelbaeht  Grondresto  d.  latb. 
Klrcbenlehre  n.  Fiiedensprazla.  LpCb  1840. 

I)  Stefens,  wie  ich  wieder  Lutherancr  wnrde,  and  was  mlr  Lntherthum  \bL  BrsL  1881.  {Hiudike) 
Thedl  Votnm  e.  Jnrtstea  in  Sacbsen  d.  preoBS.  IIof-Ag.  ed.  by  Scbelb«I,  Nrnb.  1S82.  Soh4ib€lf  aoten* 
ina.<sige  Oescb.  d.  nst  Untcrnebmnng  &  Union  bea  im  prenas.  Staate.  Lpa.  1884. 8  vols. 

c)  Einlge  Urknnden  bctr.  d.  Oescb.  d.  latb.  Gcmelndo  In  a.  am  Ilalle.  Lpe^  1S85. 

d)  Comp.  £t.  EZ.  1858.  N.  5. 
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ing  by  which  they  would  participate  in  the  crime  of  desecrating  their  altars 
The  ohnroh  was  therefore  broken  open  by  the  military,  and  on  Cfaristmaf 
day  public  worship  was  performed  for  the  first  time  aooording  to  the  fonof 
of  the  Agenda.  Kellner  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  at  a  public  trial,  ht 
and  those  who  took  part  with  him  were  condemned  for  insmrt^ectioii.  Tbe 
congregation  was  finally  obliged  to  yield  by  having  soldiers  qnartered  in  their 
honsea,  (e)  and  the  party  then  seemed  to  be  entirely  broken  np.  But  in  FeK, 
1885,  the  snspended  pastors  held  a  synod  at  Breslan,  at  which  they  resolred 
to  effect  the  deliyerance  of  the  Lntheran  Church  by  every  praetieaUe  aiiJ 
lawfbl  means.  From  the  borders  of  Poland  to  Erfurt,  the  scattered  remnan:* 
of  former  congregations,  impelled  by  an  obscnre  feeling  of  attachment  to  tbe 
Church  of  their  fitthers,  assembled  together,  and  by  adopting  the  old  Wittoh 
berg  Agenda,  became  separated  from  the  established  chorch.  Sehabel  (1 
1848),  whose  mind  was  of  a  very  limited  order,  bnt  who  had  become  powers 
fill  through  the  influence  of  a  faith  which  knew  no  doubt,  led  these  people 
from  Saxony  and  Franconia,  and  induced  the  congregations  of  Sileaa  and 
Brandenburg  to  adopt  a  form  of  government  like  that  of  the  aposUea,  and 
a  rigjd  system  of  ecclesiastical  discipUne.  But  by  the  application  of  the  lavs 
against  conventides,  by  a  neglect  of  the  schools,  and  a  refosal  to  give  testi- 
mony, these  poor  people,  who  assured  their  rnlers  that  their  assemblies  for 
worship  were  not  conventicles,  but  the  old  Lutheran  Church,  w^hoso  enst- 
ence  had  be^ni  guaranteed  by  sacred  compacts,  were  in  yarions  ways  di^ 
trained  or  imprisoned,  their  ministers  were  generally  kept  in  custody,  and  s 
few  wandered  about  without  means  of  support,  and  persecoted  by  the  police. 
A  portion  of  them  finally  sought  an  asyimn  for  the  Lutheran  Cfanrch  be- 
yond the  ocean.  Since  the  contracted  spirit  of  this  ezdnsive  LntSieraBism, 
whose  conduct  appears  much  like  that  of  the  seven  sleepers  after  a  slumber 
of  three  hundred  years,  has  been  exposed  by  Hengstenberg ;  since  Oldiausea 
has  sliown  the  rebellious  nature  of  its  defence,  and  Hahn,  the  oonsistoml 
counsellor,  has  moved  against  it  with  the  military,  the  orthodox  party  has 
become  subdivided  into  two  portions.  The  recollection  of  their  coamKm 
origin  has  only  embittered  these  in  their  antipathies  to  each  other,  and  ther 
exchange  against  each  other  nearly  the  same  reproadies  which  had  previoudj 
been  employed  by  them  against  those  whom  they  regarded  as  imbelieT- 
ers.  (/)  Even  the  Separatists  fell  ont  among  themsdves,  for  Gueridie  wodJ 
not  accept  of  the  apostolic  constitution,  and  having  acknowledged  titat  a 
Lutheran  consdence  might  find  peace  in  a  Church  belonging  to  the  Prussian 
establishment,  provided  Christ  was  preached  there,  he  soon  found  oppoiih 
nity  to  become  reconciled  with  the  government  (1840).  (^)  l^is  gOTemment 
with  some  confusion  and  reluctance  now  liberated  (1888)  clergymen  who  had 
been  detained  in  prison  long  beyond  the  term  fixed  in  their  original  sentence 

«)  iu  Z.  1886w  Append.  !&  96b.  Sa  64  Acta  hist  eoo.  18S6.  p.  SOOas.  IT,  OWUmtm^  was  fat  t.  0. 
nst  kirchL  Ereign.  In  Bchleslen  xa  halten?  Lpe.  188&  KettMr^  Bendsehr.  na  Olsh.  Lpa.  ISSSl  C. 
y  Wchrftan,  Yerth.  d.  loth.  Boeho  gegen  Olab.  Melaa.  1685. 

/)  £v.  EZ.  1886.  K.  l8ti.  OUhauten  (nt  €).'-€hieriekSy  d  eT.  EZ.  n.  d.  Ltifheniicr.  L.  ISSt 
Scheibel,  MiUheiL  esp.  H.  1.  Q  Ehretuti'dm  n.  S,  KeUneTt  dl«  nst  Wiedenacber  d.  Istik  K 
lu  Pronsa.  Lps.  1883. 

ff)  Acta  hist  ccc.  1887.  ^  659.  A.  KZ.  1840.  N.  52. 
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of  oondemnation,  and  ceased  to  imprison  according  to  law  those  private  mem* 
bers  who  had  reftised  to  testify  against  their  ministers  with  reference  to  offi- 
cial acts  prohibited  by  the  anthorities.  (A)  Frederic  William  III,  always 
acknowledged  the  rights  of  conscience  in  matters  of  reli^on,  but  with  a 
mind  remarkably  fond  of  order,  he  loved  to  bring  every  thing  to  uniformity. 
In  spiritual  things  he  generally  thought  it  safest  to  refer  to  father  Luther,  but 
he  esteemed  a  man  a  rebel  who  adhered  to  Luther^s  sentiments  with  Luther's 
obstinacy.  He  felt  himself^  and  he  proved  himself  to  be  the  protector  of  the 
evangelical  Church  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Prusda,  and  he  even  bestowed 
many  favors  upon  the  Oatholio  Gliurch  of  his  kingdom.  And  yet,  in  the 
evening  of  his  lifb,  he  found  himself  involved  in  acts  of  arbitrary  violence 
against  each  of  these  Ohurcihes.  His  time  on  earth  was  spent  in  disquietude, 
bnt  his  trust  was  in  God. 

§  455.    Legal  Vietos  and  Legal  RelatUms  in  German  Countries, 

Z,  XUshUr^  (p.  441.)  £  Hate,  d.  ev.  prot  K.  d.  dentMhea  Btfohi.  Lpa.  (ISia)  1808. 

Li  a  time  of  ecclesiastical  exhaustion  there  was  no  disposition  or  ability 
to  construct  a  peculiar  system  of  laws  for  the  Church.  Schuderoff  (1766^1848) 
almost  alone  then  contended  for  a  colle^te  system,  but  his  zeal  against 
jurists  in  the  Church  had  rather  a  hierarchical  tendency,  (a)  As  soon  as  the 
ecclesiastical  life  exhibited  its  former  vigor,  general  complaints  were  heard 
that  the  Church  was  subject  to  an  arbitrary  foreign  influence,  and  that  its 
members  excused  themselves  from  all  interest  in  its  affmrs  on  account  of  the 
bureaucratic  interference  of  the  civil  authorities,  and  their  exdufflon  from  all 
share  in  its  administration.  Hence,  when  the  union  with  the  Eeformed 
Church  took  place,  attention  was  turned  to  the  fragments  of  the  old  ecclesi- 
astical establishment,  preserved  in  the  latt^  in  the  form  of  ecclesiastical 
elders  and  synods,  and  to  the  union  by  means  of  conostories  under  the  sov- 
ereign of  the  country.  (3)  In  the  literary  controverries  between  the  advo- 
cates of  the  different  legal  views,  those  who  believed  that  the.  Church  was 
purchased  by  the  blood  of  the  God-man  maintained  that  its  territory  was 
manifestly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  secular  powers.  But  a  disinclination  for 
all  theories  of  natural  liberty,  and  a  dread  of  popular  suffrage  as  the  domin- 
ion of  the  flesh,  then  prevailed,  and  gave  great  advantage  to  those  who  advo- 
cated the  predominance  of  the  princely,  or  at  least  of  the  spiritual  powers,  {c) 

K)  Seheiba :  Iflttheaiingeii  d.  nat  G«eeb.  d.  lath.  K.  Alton.  188568.  6  H.  Arefalr  £  hist  £ntw.  n. 
nst  GeKh.  d.  lath.  E.  K&rnb.  1841. 8  F.  n.  A.  K  Z.  1888.  N.  191flw  0,  F,  IFMrAois  melne  Biupen- 
diraog,  Elnkerkening,  n.  Aiuwander.  Lps.  1889.  J,  J),  JUmiomSmrQ^  PeiMovtlcni  of  the  Loth. 
Choreta in  Praasia from  1381.  Lond.  184a  BerL  K.  Z.  1888.  N.89L 4&  87.  iSff^teu,  was  kh  eriebte. 
▼oL  X.  p.  71.  TMok. 

o)  Anaichten  n.  WOnsche  betr.  d.  prot  EWesen  n.  d.  Oelstlichk.  Lpa.  1814 

V)  J.  SeAudsrqffi  Grands,  s  er.  prot  KVeif  Lpai  1817.  J£  Zimmermtmi^  Orands.  e,  er.  KVert 
in  ST.  liotwtaeh.  toL  L  H.  la.  Pahl,  d.  fiffena  Becbt  d.  er.  lath.  K.  In  TeataehL  Tab.  1887.  On  the 
other  aide:  F. «.  BfUow,  fi.  d.  gegenw.  Verb.  d.  er.  KWcei  in  DeotaehL  li^db.  (1818.)  1819.  JSrti' 
sehnetder^  Votam  Q.  d.  repnea.  Veit  d.  K.  Lpe.  ISSSl 

c)  Er.  KZ.  18S8.  N.  8.  BvdMaek,  14  Theaen  fL  Presbi  a.  Sjn.  Lpa.  1888.  Pwshta,  EInL  in  d. 
Be<ihtd.E.Lpa.l84a  J*.  J:  iSibiAl,  d.  EVeril  naeh  Lefare  a.  fieeht  d.  Prot  £rlang.  1840.  C  JiOhs, 
d.  wtbren  Orandl.  d.  er.  KVcrfl  Brl  1844. 
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The  Hegelian  school  once  more  brought  forward  the  territorial  Bystem  in 
connection  with  their  higher  view  of  the  state,  according  to  -wlxich  the 
Ohnroh,  as  a  distinct  society,  entirely  disappears,  and  becomes  merdj  the 
religions  element  of  the  state,  (d)    Bnt  the  more  the  importance  of  the  ^te 
in  a  popular  aQd  patriotic  point  of  view  was  recognized,  the  more  the  ri^t 
of  the  Christian  congregations  to  develope  by  their  own  energies  the  oonstlra* 
tion  best  suited  to  their  progress  in  enltivation,  was  also  acknowledged.    TLe 
relation  of  these  congregations  to  the  state  was  to  be  that  of  mntnal  aasi<- 
ance,  bnt  in  the  existing  organization  of  the  German  state  confederacies,  tlrj 
were  to  be  dependent  only  upon  the  widest  national  limits,  (e)     Baden  re- 
ceived with  the  union  a  synodal  system,  bnt  the  general  synod  was  to  be  coa- 
vened  only  at  the  suggestion  of  the  sovereign,  and  then  amply  as  an  adviscrj 
council.  (/)    In  18i5,  Zittel^  a  pastor  of  a  congr^ation,  proposed  to  the  Diet, 
that  instead  of  the  past  religious  intolerance,  under  which  Christianity  hk 
found  no  peace,  they  should  try  the  effect  of  religious  liberty,  nnder  which 
every  form  of  worship  should  be  tolerated,  and  no  civil  penalties  shouM  ^^ 
exacted  imless  a  fledlure  in  the  performance  of  civil  duties  appeared  probabk. 
A  complete  storm  of  petitions  principally  from  the  Catholic  sections  of  w- 
countiy,  against  the  mi\]ority  in  the  chamber  which  was  ready  to  codcit 
with  the  proposition,  was  the  result.    The  Union  Church  was  here  so  strictly 
constituted,  that  when  thia  pastor  Eiehhom  folt. constrained  in  oonscteiice. 
from  his  attachment  to  exclusive  Lutheranism,  to  give  notice  (1850)  of  his 
secession  from  the  united  Church,  and  had  received  the  permiadon  which  L^ 
had  asked,  he  was  punished  by  imprisonment,  or  was  directed  by  the  poli^^ 
to  leave  the  country,  because  in  some  instances  he  afterwards  performed  mat- 
isterial  duties  for  those  who  like  him  had  forsaken  the  Church.    These  per- 
sons, according  to  their  own  confession,  knew  but  little  of  their  former  c: 
their  present  creed,  and  had  in  general  been  in^ved  in  the  revoIntioDs  of 
that  period,  but  they  have  hitherto  received  no  x)ermi8sion  to  form  any  Ls- 
theran  congregation,  (g)    The  evangelical  Church  in  Bavaria^  by  an  appen- 
dix to  the  national  constitution  (1818),  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  managiii: 
its  own  internal  affairs,  under  the  supervision  of  the  supreme  anth<Rities  cf 
the  state.    In  the  Bhenish  Palatinate,  as  soon  as  the  Union  was  fanned, 
parochial  councils  with  power  to  fill  their  own  vacancies,  district  synods  And 
a  general  synod,  chosen  partly  by  and  from  the  congregations  themseheN 
were  organized,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  the  rationalistic  party  in  that 
country  was  able  to  maintain  its  ground  in  the  long  conflict  with  the  sopericr 
consistory  at  Munich,  which  was  essentially  Lutheran,  thongh  occasioDallj 
under  Catholic  influence.    The  order  for  the  election  of  elders  in  the  congre- 
gations on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bhine  (1821),  was  so  indefinite  with  wspect 


d)  JMhs,  d.  An&nge  d.  K.  il  Ibrer  Yert  Witt  1887.  1  vol  Die  ey.  Landeak.  Pnokm  v.  t 
Wisa.  Lpa.  184a 

€)  a  UUmann,  I  d.  Zak.  d.  ev.  K.  DeatschL  Stattg.  184&  Jut.  IfiOUr,  die  BidMton  Aol^bca 
t  d.  ForibUd.  d.  dentsob-prot  KYeiC  BnL  184S.  0.  C  J,  Amimm,  d.  Yexl  d.  K.  d.  Zokoiift.  YLm\ 
1845.  [Const  of  tbe  Cbui«h  of  the  FatOM,  Ac  from  the  Oerm.  Lend.  184a  &]  JT.  JTaee,  d  ges 
alte  Socht  d.  E.  Lpe.  8  ed.  1847. 

/)  A.  KZ.  1882.  N.  201.  188S.  N.  98. 184&  K.  101. 117a.  170&    Acta  blat  eoe.  ISSSl  pi  414aa. 

0)  Actenmasa.  Dant  betr.  Past  Eiobb.  (All|!k  KBUtt  1882.  K.  16&)— C  Eiehhom^  geadi.  Abdn 
d.  Eatsteb.  er.  lath.  Oemeinden  tm  Q.  Badea  BtottK.  18S2. 
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to  the  peculiar  duties  of  tliese  officers,  that  many  feared  a  hieraroMcal 
discipline  was  intended,  and  hence  such  a  nnanimons  expression  of  public 
opinion  was  raised  against  it,  that  the  goyemment  withdrew  the  plan,  (h) 
The  subsequent  establishment  of  the  synodal  constitution  (after  1825)  took 
place  under  many  suspicious  limitations :  each  of  the  two  dioceses  were  to 
have  a  separate  general  synod ;  the  representatives  of  the  congregations  were 
io  be  chosen  by  the  pastors ;  one  half  of  all  elected  for  the  general  synod  by 
the  district  assemblies  were  to  be  set  aside  by  the  superior  consistory ;  all 
acts  were  to  be  merely  advisory,  and  even  from  such  deliberations  the  hyper- 
catholic  ministry  of  Abel  had  power  to  exclude  at  pleasure  precisely  those 
things  which  were  of  any  interest  to  the  Church,  (i)    In  Wurtem^erg^  the 
Church  was  represented  in  the  diet  by  prelates  nominated  by  the  king,  and 
through  these  its  principal  effort  was  to  recover  the  ecclesiastical  property, 
of  which  the  recollection  of  the  people  was  still  fresh.    After  1680,  when 
most  of  the  middle  German  states  received  representative  constitutions,  it 
became  necessary  to  make  many  changes  in  the  administration  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs,  and  the  Church  demanded  securities  for  its  established  rights,  (h) 
But  the  theory  of  the  semi-liberal  constitution  of  that  country  was  not  favor- 
able to  a  peculiar  department  of  laws  for  the  Church,  and  when  the  clergy 
set  up  new  claims,  they  lost  their  old  privileges,  until  the  power  and  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  religious  interests  (since  1840)  have  combined  with  the 
kindred  improvements  in  political  and  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  to  strength- 
en their  demands  and  call  forth  partial  promises,  for  the  oppressions  of  the 
people  in  civil  life  have  compelled  them  to  seek  freedom  in  ecclesiastical  agi- 
tations. (I)    The  National  Assembly  in  St.  Paul's  church  (1848)  had  no  idea 
of  jeopardizing  the  unity  of  the  nation  of  which  it  was  then  dreaming,  by 
engaging  in  the  old  ecclesiastical  disputes ;  but  in  forming  a  theory  of  the 
original  rights  of  the  German  people,  it  was  driven  by  a  recollection  of  many 
civil  and  ecdesiastical  aggressions  upon  mental  freedom  to  put  forth  a  declara- 
tion respecting  the  true  relation  of  the  state  to  religion.    During  the  delib- 
erations upon  this  subject,  it  appeared  that  some  were  opposed  to  every  kind 
of  church,  but  the  co-operation  of  these  extreme  parties  in  favor  of  the  com- 
plete independence  of  Church  and  state,  was  held  in  check  by  the  hesitation 
of  a  middle  party,  which  feared  to  open  the  door  for  an  unlimited  ecclesias- 

h)  A.  "KZ.  1822.  N.  24. 81. 81  43.  Works  by  Lehmoa,  Kaber,  Faebs.  On  tho  other  side :  Yogel, 
Oertel,  and  others.— PavZiM,  will  d.  Baierscho  Landoafc.  nicht  mandJg  w erden  ?  (Sophronlzon,  1824 
vol  VL  BL 1.) 

i)  Stephanit  kan.  Keoht  T&b.  1S25.  p.  6183.  F.  J,  Nidhammer,  Nachr.  ▼.  d.  ersten  Yersamml 
d.  Gen.  Bynoden  in  B.  Snlzb.  1825.  Fvtcht^  Znat  d.  prot  K  in  B.  Ansbu  ISSO.  (Printed)  Mann- 
serlpt:  Die  Gen.  Syn.  zn  Anebacb  Izn  J.  1844.  Withont  place,  t  Another  revision  of  this  doenment 
printed  at  Ulm. 

k)  Bickett  u.  nupfdd^  CL  d.  Bef.  d.  ETerC  in  bes.  BQcks.  a.  Eurhessen.  Marb.  1881.  Wfinscbe 
d.  ev.  Gelstllchk.  Sachs.  L.  1S81.  Orowmann^  0.  Bet  d.  KVerC  in  Sachs.  L.  1888.  For  lit  see  Stnd. 
n.  Krit  188&  H.  28. 

1)  G.  V.  WeboTt  die  Umgeetaltnng  d.  EYert  In  Sacba.  L.  1888.  BrauniQt  constltatlonelles  Loben 
In  d.  K.  Lps.  1888.  O,  Wolf,  dlo  Zoknnft  d.  prot  K.  Stnttg.  lS4a  C.  R  K^rUff,  d.  nst  Zelt  in  d. 
ev.  K.  d.  Prensa.  Staats.  Brannschxr.  184&  JH  J/bfi;  d.  gegenw.  Noth.  d.  ev.  K.  Pronas.  Pasewalk, 
184a— AcU  hist  ece.  1886.  p.  4198S.  BrL  KZ.  1S45.  N.  288B.  es.-^SvndMhaffm)  Ber  dentsche  Pro- 
test, K  Yergangenh.  n.  hentlgen  Lebeoafragen.  Frkt  1847.  J,  WiffQert,  die  kirchL  Bewcg.  la 
Pentschl.  Boat  184S. 
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dcid  interference  from  abroad.    Accordingly,  all  were  aHowed  foil  Ubettf  tr 
believe  in  any  form  of  religion,  or  in  none,  without  affecting  tlieir  dril  cz 
municipal  rights ;  no  special  political  priTileges  were  allowed  to  aaj  r^a^aa 
societies ;  permission  was  given  to  form  new  religious  sodetiesy  and  aQ  wcr 
independently  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  subject  only  to  the  geiofiial  lams 
of  the  state.    A  general  form  of  an  oaih  suited  to  any  reiligiotis  opinioDs  w 
also  provided,  and  the  validity  of  marriage  was  made  to  depend  entiidy  vpam. 
a  dvil  act.    With  req>ecl  to  the  schools  there  was  much  oMiteiitioa  betwees 
the  different  parties,  for  the  Protestant  teachers  especially  demamded  a  cash 
plete  emandpation  from  the  bonds  of  the  Ohurch,  while  the  C3athoiic  puij 
with  its  pietistic  a4jnnct  endeavored  to  attain  an  q;»poslte  resoU  by  a  free 
election  of  the  teachers  by  the  congregation.    The  majority,  however,  wbik 
it  held  to  the  prindple  that  all  science  and  inBtmetion  in  it  should  be  &ee, 
placed  the  whole  school  system  under  the  supervision  of  the  stele,  and  n- 
moved  the  schools  from  the  inspection  of  the  dergy  as  such,  witbont  fioisd- 
ding  the  employment  of  skilM  dergymen  in  the  sc^>erviaion  of  tiian.(B< 
In  the  composition  of  the  Prossian  ftmdamental  laws  at  Erftirth,  these  pta- 
ciples  were  essentially  retained,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  ertkid  in- 
specting special  political  privileges,  which  the  state  wished  to  have  power  to 
grant  to  religious  societies  whose  general  aims  might  specaaHy  ooirespoai 
with  its  own.    The  establishment  of  a  state  Ohurch,  however,  was  eepe^Sir 
guarded   against,  and  all  charitable  institutiona  were   secored  fitm  sdt 
infringement.    These  prindples  were  indeed  incorporated  in  the  constiiE- 
tional  charter  of  ahnost  every  German  state,  but  the  revived  diet  ef  the 
confederation  declared  (Aug.,  1861)  that  these  pretended  fundamental  Uts 
never  possessed  any  legal  authority.    Very  little  was  done  even  when  th« 
power  existed  to  enforce  them,  for  the  masses  of  sodety  were  intez^ated  o:^ 
in  political  questions,  and  the  clergy  were  jealous  of  minorities  sofiposed  to 
be  unfriendly  to  the  Church.    In  almost  every  place  committees  were  ip- 
pointed  by  means  of  the  previous  eodesiastioal  authorities,  by  whom  oat- 
lines  of  constitutions  were  prepared,  whidi  conveyed  the  executive  power  cf 
the  Church  into  the  hands  of  a  series  of  representative  synods,  rising  thrt^ 
several  gradations  from  the  congregation,  with  an  unequal  numbtf  of  secdir 
and  derical  deputies,  and  subject,  as  before  agreed  upon,  to  the  OQntroI  of  the 
evangelical  sovereign  through  certain  officers.     All  contemplated  at  some 
future  period  a  great  evangelical  Church  of  the  German  empire.   These  pSass 
were  of  course  laid  aside  when  the  political  party  of  the  reaction  beoiiBe 
every  where  triumphant.    A  few  national  churches  like  those  of  Wurteic- 
berg  and  Weimar  have  nevertheless  been  allowed  to  have  eoundla  choBffl 
partly  by  the  congregations  for  the  administration  of  their  eocieaiastieBl 
affairs  (1851),  which  have  since  been  actually  dected,  and  been  engiaged  in  a 
limited  sphere  of  Christian  activity.    In  Bavarioy  the  two  diviaioiDa  of  the 
Church  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rhine,  by  the  free  choice  of  the  coogr^- 
tions  at  a  provisional  election,  united  under  one  General  Synod  at  Amparb 
(1849),  and  obtained  from  the  government  (1850-^  an  dectoral  law,  ac- 
cording to  which  those  who  possessed  the  oonfidenoe  of  the  oongregatioiH 

m)  Fond.  Law  of  Deo.  21, 1848w  Artt  Sand  6L 
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30tild  be  appointed  to  moiuige  their  eodedastical  affairs,  and  a  double  number 
of  clergymen  oonld  be  elected  to  the  general  synod,  (a)    The  General  Synod 
of  the  Bheniflh  Electorate  assembled  in  October,  1848,  and  reoeired  from  the 
government  a  release  from  the  control  of  the  soperior  consistory,  and  the 
grant  of  an  electoral  law.  (o)    A  committee  appointed  by  this  synod,  in  a  ra- 
tionftHstio  spirit  and  without  much  consideration,  changed  the  original  record 
of  the  TJmon  of  1818,  which,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  revolution,  called 
forth  the  opposition  of  the  minority,  and  received  the  censure  of  the  Pro- 
testant &onlties  of  Qermany  when  their  opinions  were  asked  respecting  it.  (p) 
The  General  Synod  of  1868,  in  terror  of  the  sword  of  dissolution,  in  face  of 
many  dishonorable  elections  of  elders,  and  in  consequence  of  the  appointment 
of  a  number  of  clergymen  from  the  division  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine, 
returned  to  the  patriarchal  electoral  laws  of  1818,  went,  in  fact,  beyond 
them,  and  dedded  with  respect  to  the  creed,  that  the  canseTisus  which  exists 
in  the  principal  confessions  of  the  evangelical  German  Ghurch,  of  which  the 
Church  of  the  Palatinate  is  a  part,  is  beet  to  be  found  in  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession of  1540.    A  reservation,  however,  was  distinctly  put  forth,  that  no 
compulBory  obligation  of  on  ecclesiastical  or  political  nature  was  thus  asserted 
in  behalf  of  the  symbolic  books,  (q)    In  Oldenburg  alone  the  &vorable  mo- 
ment was  improved,  and  an  ecclesiastical  government  was  actually  set  up 
(1849)  by  a  synod  chosen  by  the  congregations.    Here  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority of  the  sovereign  was  set  aside,  and  the  affairs  of  each  congregation 
were  committed  to  an  assembly  of  its  adult  men,  and  a  council  chosen  by 
them ;  the  common  business  of  the  congregations  was  intrusted  to  an  annual 
general  synod,  chosen  directiy  by  the  people,  and  one  half  composed  of  cler- 
gymen ;  and  the  administration  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  ecclesiastical 
council  chosen  by  and  responsible  to  the  synod.    Though  this  constitution 
had  no  connection  with  the  civil  power,  it  was  proclaimed  by  the  Grand 
Duke ;  and  as  men  of  an  ecclesiastical  spirit  were  chosen,  it  was  not  unwor- 
thily carried  into  execution,  and  was  capable  of  throwing  off  any  defects 
which  might  be  found  in  it.  (r)    But  by  its  separation  from  the  state,  the  se- 
curity of  ecclesiastical  property  was  gone,  it  was  soon  left  without  support  in 
consequence  of  the  hostility  of  the  civil  officers,  the  su^idons  of  the  orthodox 
party  for  the  indefiniteness  of  its  creed,  («)  and  the  dislike  of  the  clergy  on 
account  of  their  dependence  upon  the  congregations,  and  in  a  time  of  general 
political  reaction,  few  would  defend  it  against  the  reproach  of  its  revdution- 
ory  origin.    A  change  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  ftmdamental  law 
of  1852  was  effected  (April,  1853)  by  the  Grand  Duke,  after  an  audience  with 
the  general  synod  and  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  coundl,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Oldenburg  should  independentiy  admin- 

n)  Bii  EZ.  1848.  N.  Id  Sa  81  89.  48L  1850.  N.  Si.  A.  K.  Z.  1S5&  N.  149. 

0)  BiL  KZ.  18ia  N.  ML  9t  104. 1849.  N.  1 27.  4& 

p)  8atiditea  dentsefaer  er.  tb.  FaenltUen  tL  den  der  K.  d.  I)A7.  PfiUz  zngedachten  TerfittooeB- 
entw.  FitC  1851. 

9)  A.  KZ.  1858.  N.  17a 

r)  Verluuida  d.  6711.  fl.  d.  Yeit  d.  Oldenl).  or.  K.  Oldenb.  1849. 4  TeriiandlL  d.  1.  LandeMyn 
.880l  4— d.  S.  I^ndMBjii.  1851 4    Oe6«te-  o.  YerordnangsbL  d.  er.  Elrche.  toL  L  Bt  1. 

«)  Der  NothsUnd  d.  •▼.  E.  QMmXk  1868.  £▼.  KZ^  166t  K.  90& 
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ister  its  affairs  in  scriptural  correspondence  with  the  confessions  of  the  Re- 
formation, that  it  ought  not  to  infringe  upon  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  that 
the  Grand  Duke,  who  adhered  to  the  evangelical  confession,  should  have  the 
same  control  of  ecolemastical  affiiirs  which  was  nsnallj  conceded  to  the  eraB- 
gelical  princes  of  Germany.  This  control  was,  howeyer,  to  be  limited  hj  the 
constitution,  which,  in  addition  to  a  supreme  ecclesiastical  council  appointed 
by  the  Grand  Duke,  establishes  a  triple  synodal  system  regu]iuij  asoendii^ 
fjTom  the  congregations.  No  ecdeaastical  law  can  be  enacted  withont  the 
consent  of  the  national  synod,  which  is  to  be  composed  of  twelve  dergymeii, 
seventeen  laymen  chosen  by  the  district  synods,  and  five  perBons  nomins- 
ted  by  the  Grand  Duke,  but  elected  by  the  supreme  eccleaastical  conneil.  (': 

§  466.     The  Prussian  National  Church  and  its  Branches  since  1840. 

When  Frederic  William  IV,  ascended  the  throne  which  a  century  hticTi 
had  been  occupied  by  Frederic  the  Great,  the  pietistic  orthodox  party  ex- 
pected to  have  complete  control.  Although  he  had  been  educated  in  a  school 
too  intellectual  and  modem  to  sympathize  with  every  kind  of  literal  orthodoxr. 
he  found  spiritual  benefit  at  the  baptismal  font  of  the  Prince  of  Walee,  and  a: 
the  layiug  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the  portal  of  the  cathedral  of  Col(^;ne.  Be: 
the  zeal  of  that  party  for  orthodoxy  he  regarded  as  only  an  excess  of  commend- 
able fidelity,  while  he  looked  upon  their  opponents  as  perjurers.  He  fallT 
understood  the«  feelings  of  St.  Louis  when  he  co-operated  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  the  establishment  of  the  bishopric  of  St.  James  in 
Jerusalem  (1841),  but  so  unanimously  was  public  opinion  against  what  ttss 
supposed  to  be  a  new  attempt  to  transfer  the  English  ecclesiastical  system  to 
Prussia  (§  414),  that  this  pious  foundation  was  obliged  to  be  brought  back  to 
its  essential  object,  which  was,  to  be  a  spiritual  union  in  spite  of  ecclesiasu- 
cal  dilTerences,  and  to  be  a  mustard-seed  of  Protestantism  on  2f  onnt  Son, 
which  has  since  sent  forth  its  first  shoots  under  Bishop  Gobat  (since  1646;(, 
though  not  without  some  danger  of  Anglicising  and  languishing,  (a)  When 
the  king  bestowed  his  special  favors  upon  the  priests  of  a  mediaeval  Church, 
men  began  to  think  there  was  some  truth  in  a  prophecy  invented  near  the 
dose  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  ascribed  to  an  aged  monk  of  Lehnin 
(about  1800),  that  after  the  many  wrongs  inflicted  upon  the  old  Church  by 
the  rulers  of  the  house  of  HohenzoUem,  the  last  should  be  the  king  of  all 
Germany,  and  should  then  re-establish  the  convents  and  restore  tho  Churcli 
to  its  former  unity,  (h)    Indeed,  the  royal  assurance  was  not  needed  to  can- 


f)  Verbandll.  d.  S.  LandeaBjn.  Oldenb.  1853. 4  Oesetz-  o.  YerordnnngsU.  d.  er.  latb.  K.  t«1.  IL 
St  l.—Th.  9.  Wsdderkop,  die  Verfl  d.  er.  Inth.  K.  Oldenb.  1S58. 

a)  {Schnedk&tiburger  and  ffundeshagen)  Dm  Bnglo-fvoass.  Bisth.  zn  8.  Jacob  v.  wu  dma 
hangL  Frelb.  1842.  {Sohneckenb.)  Die  orient  Frage  d.  dentscben  er.  E.  Benie,  ISISL  Tbid.  die  «t. 
KZ.  im.  Kampfe  f.  d.  Biatb.  In  Jerua.  Berne,  lBU.—{Ab€ktii)  Daa  ev.  Blsth.  zn  Jema.  gwelikhtL 
Dant  m.  d.  Urk.  Brl.  184S.  BriefWechsel  (zw.  Gladstone  xl  Bnnaen)  0.  d.  dentacbe  K.,  daa  EplBeo- 
pat  n.  Jerna.  Ilamb.  1844.—/'.  C.  Excald^  Joarnal  of  Mlaa.  Labors  la  tbe  City  of  Jeroa.  Ixmd.  1841— 
Brl.  KZ.  1348.  N.  6. 184^.  N.  63.  fiSsa.  1847.  N.  7. 18S2.  N.  4  1868.  N.  8.  IS. 

h)  Z.  d6  Bovmerot^  Kxtralt  d'an  mannscrit  relatlf  &  la  proph^tle  da  fk^re  Hermann  de  Lebais. 
Bmx.  1646.  Meinhold^  In  d.  N.  Frenss.  Ztg.  1849.  Append,  to  N.  hi^-^GUteUr^  d.  Lehalnscfae 
Weiss.  ErC  1S19.    Ck)nip.  M,  W,  U^ffUr^  Gescb.  d.  EI.  Lebnln.  Brandenb.  1851. 
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vinoe  the  people  that  he  was  firmly  established  in  the  fkith  of  his  fathers,  (e) 
From  his  regard  not  only  to  jnstioe,  bnt  to  what  was  ancient  and  pecnliar,  he 
had  the  last  of  the  old  Lntheran  imprisoned  clergymen  set  at  liberty,  (d)  At 
a  general  synod  held  at  Breslan  (1841),  these  Separatists  formed  a  Lutheran 
Church  of  Prussia,  nnder  a  well-oonstmcted  constitation,  bat  rigidly  exoln- 
fiiye  with  respect  to  the  established  Church  and  the  civil  government,  (e)  and 
they  were  recognized  by  the  state  as  congregations  of  Lutherans  separated 
from  the  national  Church.  (/)  Since  the  cesfation  of  x)er8ecution  they  have 
increased  with  less  rapidity.  They  now  consist  of  about  thirty  ministerial 
charges,  and  we  hear  not  only  of  appeals  for  aid  for  the  '*  Lutheran  Church 
involved  in  debt,''  but  confessions  that  the  love  of  many  has  waxed  cold,  and 
that  the  word  of  God  is  no  longer  heard  with  zeal,  (g)  In  consequence  of 
internal  dissensions,  sometimes  amounting  to  mutual  ezoommunicalaons,  their 
ecclesiastical  ideals  have  been  carried  to  the  new  world,  and  there  continued 
with  brighter  prospects,  (h)  But  even  within  the  established  Church,  a  de- 
cided Lutheran  tendency,  like  that  which  has  risen  in  other  German  coun- 
tries, has  made  its  appearance,  under  the  direction  sometimes  of  great  learn- 
ing and  judgment,  subjecting  all  theological  principles  to  its  standard,  (i)  and 
sometimes  of  a  shallow  fanaticism,  (k)  At  an  early  period  of  his  reign,  the 
king  had  expressed  his  determination  to  allow  the  Church,  over  which  the 
crown  had  acquired  supreme  power  during  the  Reformation,  freely  to  fonn 
for  itself  its  own  external  organization.  The  transfer  of  a  part  of  the  eccle- 
siastical administration  from  the  provincial  governments  to  the  consistories 
(184fi},  (T)  might  be  construed  as  an  expedient  to  get  an  eauer  control  of  the 
Church  by  the  appointment  of  persons  of  a  particular  party.  But  when  the 
provincial  synods  had  assembled  in  1844,  composed  of  the  superintendents  in 
each  of  the  six  eastern  provinces,  and  a  clergyman  chosen  from  each  dio- 
cese, (m)  the  king  called  a  General  Synod  at  Berlin,  not  of  representatives, 
but  of  distinguished  persons  in  the  Church,  thirty-seven  of  whom  were  cler- 
gymen, and  thirty-eight  were  laymen.  Under  the  presidency  of  the  minister 
for  public  worship,  during  a  session  continued  from  June  2,  to  Aug.  29, 1846, 
this  body,  which  made  no  pretensions  to  a  legal  authority,  but  had  no  re- 
straint on  the  expression  of  its  opinions,  and  acted  on  conclusions  drawn  tram 
the  proceedings  of  the  provincial  synods,  presented  its  views  of  the  existing 
wants  of  the  Church,  (n)  Its  plan  for  a  future  ecdesiafltical  constitation 
combined  the  consistorial  administration  proceeding  directly  from  the  crown, 

e)  D.  A.  Z.  1801.  N.  481.  BrL  KZ.  185t.  N.  74       d)  A.KZ.  1S40.  N.  168. 

«)  BescUiiflse  d.  r.  d.  er.  lath.  K.  in  Pr.  gefaaltenen  Oeneralsyn.  Lpa.  1848. 

/)  Bri.  EZ.  184fi.  N.  84 
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i)  ZeitBch.  f.  d.  gaammte  lath.  Th.  a.  K.  t.  RudtXbach  n.  GueriekAt  since  184a 

it)  K.  M.  Jleyn^  die  in  d.  eeino  Netz  d.  Union  gentbene  ev.  lath.  K.  In  bes.  Bex.  il  Hamburg. 
Ibid.  1844.       t)  BrL  EZ.  1845.  N.  66L 

m)  Protooolle  d.  im  J.  1844  In  d.  oestL  Prov.  d.  Pr.  M<»iarcbie  abgeh.  Pror.  Bynoden.  2  H.  4L 
Brans,  Bei>.  1846.  toL  TL  pi  JISShl  toL  TIL  p.  47bb. 

n)  G.  JTrfl^aTf  Berldite  fL  d.  ersto  ev.  Gen.  Sjn.  Prenaa.  Lpsc  1846.  Yerfaandlangen  d.  67.  Gen. 
Syn.  zn  Berlin  AmtL  Abdrnek.  BrL  1846.  4,  L>  Riehtsr^  d.  Yerfaandlongen  d.  prenas.  Genera^TZL 
Uebersleha  Dant  Lpa.  1847. 
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with  the  synods  proceeding  directlj  from  the  cengr^gationa  in  regiikrh 
ascendmg  circles,  (o)  This  assembly  had  not  been  conv^ied  witiuyat  some 
reference  to  its  natm^  and  only  a  single  Toice  was  raised  in  it  in  beihalf  of 
uidisgnised  rationalism.  Bnt  as  t&e  great  minority  there,  as  iirell  as  in  the 
previous  provincial  synods,  declared  itself  agidnst  not  only  nnoonditional  free- 
dom of  instruction,  but  the  compulsory  obligation  of  creeds,  (p)  the  por^  of 
the  Evangelical  Church  Journal  found  itself  in  a  decided  minoiify.  Tbo 
moral  imposdbility  of  compelliAg  men  to  adhere  to  the  old  creeds  (^)  was  oca- 
ceded,  and  yet  it  was  thought  indispensable  to  the  comp^tion  of  the  Unioo 
that  a  confession  of  fedth  should  be  formed,  to  serve  as  a  formula  for  ordi- 
nation. But  the  confession  then  composed  expressed  only  those  sentrntests 
which  are  essential  to  Protestant  Christianity  in  Scriptural  laiig:i2age,  seA 
without  the  precision  of  theological  sdonce.  (r)  The  orthodox  minority  (U 
to  48)  therefore  had  reason  to  complain,  notwithstanding  all  that  was  md 
for  their  satisfiEiction,  that  fhe  adoption  of  the  new  confession  was  a  virtoil 
abrogation  of  the  old.  It  was,  however,  decided  that  those  congregatbas 
and  patrons  who  were  especially  attached  to  the  Lutheran  or  the  Befonoed 
type  of  doctrine  or  worship,  should  have  full  liberty,  without  endangeriz^ 
the  development  and  existence  of  the  Union,  to  use  their  respective  coales- 
sions,  if  they  vnshed  in  a  regular  manner  to  bring  those  clergymen  wbcis 
they  called  under  obligation  to  some  creed.  (<)  But  the  orthodox  oppodticBi 
from  without,  in  whose  eyes  such  a  body  seemed  a  BobbeT'-Synod,  In  wUck 
Christ  was  denied,  (t)  was  powerM  enough  at  least  to  postpone  the  execaAcm 
of  these  enactments,  although  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  had  given  them  a 
unanimous  concurrence,  and  had  pronounced  them  of  urgent  importance. 
The  superior  Consistory  was  the  only  court  finally  formed  under  them  (Jac^ 
1848),  but  as  this  was  not  sustained  by  any  contemporary  synodal  veguia- 
tions,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  mere  party-authority.  In  opposition  to  the 
various  combinations  formed  by  the  pietistic  party,  a  free  assodataon  of  PrBi- 
eatant  Friends  was  organized  to  promote  the  interests  of  rational  and  prac- 
tical Christianity,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures,  and  with  all  the  meas.^ 
afforded  by  the  nineteenth  century,  to  secure  both  Christianity  and  the  is>- 
provements  of  the  age  as  equally  inalienable  and  inseparable  possessions.  Is 
the  district  of  Middle  Germany  readied  by  raib-oads,  this  association  socs 
increased  from  a  small  conference  of  clergymen  (1841)  to  a  lax^  papoisc 
assembly  under  the  presidency  of  Uhlich^  a  country  pastor  of  simple  but  lib- 
eral views,  and  possessing  a  remarkable  and  continually  developing  talent  for 
presiding  over  such  a  multitude,  (u)    The  rationalism  which  appealed  whcDj 
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to  a  sound  common  sense,  hard  pressed  as  it  was  in  the  domain  of  science, 
found  its  natnral  theatre  for  action  among  the  middle  dasses,  and  in  these 
assemblies  exhibited  itself  as  a  popular  power,  on  which  even  the  friends  of 
the  Hegelian  philosophy,  now  almost  discarded  in  Prussia,  leaned  for  support 
At  an  assemUj  held  at  06then  in  the  spring  of  1844,  Wulicemts  started  the 
question  whether  the  Scriptures  or  the  Spirit  was  the  rule  of  our  Mth,  and 
then,  in  oppodtion  to  the  common  self-delusion  of  the  rationalists,  came  to  a 
decision  exclusively  in  favor  of  the  Spirit.  But  by  the  Spirit,  he  meant  the 
spirit  of  truth  and  love  which  always  animates  every  man,  and  especially 
every  Christian,  and  by  which  the  Scriptures  were  themselves  essentially  pro- 
duced. Quericke  therefore  accused  him  and  the  Friefnda  of  Light  generally 
of  having  renounced  Christianity,  and  in  order  to  uphold  the  absolute  author- 
ity of  the  Scriptures,  he  did  not  hesitate,  when  pressed  with  the  inquiry 
whether  he  believed  in  the  story  of  Balaam's  speaking  ass,  to  answer 
promptly  in  the  affirmative.  (t>)  Although  a  general  Protestant  feeling  even 
among  the  Protestant  Friends  was  averse  to  an  abandonment  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, this  eatablishment  of  a  large  party,  and  this  discussion  of  abstract  doc- 
trines before  a  multitude  entirely  incompetent  to  dt  in  Judgment  upon  them, 
appeared  to  most  persons  of  doubtful  expediency,  (p)  When  the  ministry 
of  state  in  Saxony  had,  in  accordance  with  their  oath,  prohibited  (July  17th, 
1845)  all  efforts  and  public  meetings  to  call  in  question  the  doctrines  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  and  other  creeds  of  the  same  general  character,  {x)  a 
royal  interpretation  of  the  law  against  popular  assemblies  in  Prussia,  applied 
it  to  the  promiscuous  meetings  of  the  Friends  of  Light.  The  consequence 
was,  that  they  soon  lost  their  importance,  and  became  once  more  nothing  but 
pastoral  conferences,  {y)  The  Evangelical  Church  Journal  in  public  adver- 
tisements announced  that  WisUcenus  and  Ms  associates  had  been  virtually 
excommunicated,  by  the  declarations  of  ministers,  who  in  some  instances  had 
made  public  confession,  and  in  others  had  openly  renounced  the  communion 
of  the  Church,  (z)  Hundreds  of  these  were  opposed  by  thousands  of  pro- 
tests from  persons  of  all  classes,  against  the  spirit  of  the  Evangelical  Church 
Journal,  (a)  The  school  of  Schlelermacher,  and  some  other  Mends  of  the 
Church,  though  not  belonging  to  the  orthodox  party,  threw  themselves  be- 
tween the  combatants  (Aug.  15),  with  the  assertion  that  the  doctrinal  formula 
of  the  free  development  from  Christ  to  Christ  belonged  to  the  same  basis  with 
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that  whioh  asserted  that  Christ  was  the  only  ground  of  salyatkm.  (h)  M 
a  declaration  was  immediately  denonnced  as  the  offipring  of  penonal  mns* 
ness,  as  the  creed  of  the  fHendsof  twilight,  and  as  a  dnd  in  the  dtj  of  bat- 
tle, (c)  Eichhom^  the  minister  fbr  pfahlio  worship^  had  onee  belonged  to  ^ 
circle  of  Schleiermacher^s  friends,  but  he  was  urged  forward  by  the  ptrtr  d 
the  Ohnrch  Journal,  and  according  to  the  erpresalon  nsed  by  that  psrtT^be 
sought  the  welfare  of  the  Ohurch  though  in  weakness.  It  was  thongbtthit 
all  appointments  to  higher  offices  of  instruction  or  of  administnitio&,  ven 
made  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  that  party  at  the  expense  xm^ 
of  eyen  the  munidpal  rights  of  election,  (d)  Solemn  addresses  from  the  iss- 
nicipalities  of  Berlin,  Breslau,  and  Kdnigsberg  prayed  for  protection  sgaost 
the  threatened  encroachments  of  the  party  in  whose  spirit  the  eodoiasty 
authorities  appeared  to  have  acted  in  oppontion  to  the  religion  <tf  tke  gi^ 
majority  of  the  educated  class  among  the  people  and  the  leg^tisutansslti 
of  the  Union,  and  they  entreated  that  the  freedom  of  "Fmt&^lant  tn^oetkiB 
might  be  secured  so  far  as  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  pubHo  morab  and  tbt 
security  of  the  state.  In  the  king's  reply,  the  interference  of  the  pedtkoes 
was  repelled,  their  accusations  were  reproved,  and  their  anxietieB  mre  ^ 
pelled.  (e)  In  Kdnigsberg,  Supp^  a  chaplain  of  a  division  in  Ihe  snnj,  ^^ 
that  Christianity  was  not  a  pecuHar  form  of  refigion,  but  a  mdvenal  yras- 
pie  of  life.  He  therefore  declared  from  the  pulpit  that  he  renonneed  ^« 
damnatory  clauses  of  the  Athanasian  creed,  on  tiie  grotmd  tint  titejvse 
unchristian.  Having  been  deposed  by  the  consistory  of  that  phoe  (^ 
1845),  he  resigned  his  office  in  the  consistorial  church,  and  in  the  nddstof 
frequent  alternations  of  good  and  ill  fortune,  established  in  a  place  wbiehli^ 
previously  been  the  scene  of  poHtioal  agitations,  a  fr-ee  evangefical  cooffff" 
tion  (Jan.  16, 18^),  which  recognized  I3ie  Seriptorcs  as  a  merely  limB8B]»^ 
duction,  but  found  in  it  the  basis  of  a  faith  in  the  mdty  of  God^  sod  t 
supreme  rule  of  moral  conduct  As  this  congregation  had  assumed  sD  povr 
over  its  own  religious  affidrs,  its  preacher  found  that  he  was  opposed  br  i 
party  in  this  very  ideal  of  a  fraternal  congregation  of  the  mneteea^  eeotsi?' 
which  would  hardly  allow  him  to  administer  baptism  even  when  reqntf^ 
by  the  parents,  though  using  the  apostolic  formula  modernized  by  hiiBsd£  (^  * 
Wislieenus  was  accused  of  elevating  himself  above  the  Holy  Seriptaro,** 
'  in  his  ordinary  eodeaastical  practice,  of  virtually  dispensing  with  thean  of  t^ 
apostolic  creed.  But  since  he,  according  to  the  ordinary  l^jpsl  usage  oln^f^ 
ists  in  the  established  Church,  and  the  annihilati(m  of  their  legal  eoBBeetioD 
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wiih  any  public  body,  was  unwilling  to  be  controlled  in  lils  doctrine  and 
usages  by  any  authority  but  that  of  t^e  nugoriiy  of  his  congregation,  he  was 
deposed  (April,  1S46)  by  the  Consistory  of  Magdeburg  fh>m  the  pastoral  office 
which  he  held  at  Halle,  for  gross  yiolationa  of  the  established  order  with 
respect  to  the  litnigy  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Ohnrch.  (g)  He  collected  a 
small  congregation  professing  to  believe  in  an  always  progressiye  revelation, 
and  constituting  a  serious  moral  association  with  agreeable  forms  of  social 
life,  in  which  baptism  was  left  to  eveiy  one^s  own  choice,  and  no  one  claimed 
any  ecclesiastical  character.  (A)  Merely  as  an  attempt  to  form  a  congrega- 
tion at  Marburg^  a  few  Friends  of  light  in  that  place  proclaimed  (Feb.,  1847) 
that  they  had  emancipated  themselves  from  the  dualism  of  humanity  and 
divinity,  and  of  time  and  eternity,  exemplified  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  and 
had  planted  themselves  on  the  universal  foundation  of  Christianity  and  Prot- 
estantism. They  professed  that  they  had  abandoned  the  fandM  world  em- 
braced in  the  Church,  whkh  had  become  disgusting  to  them,  and  that  they 
had  now  advanced  to  the  more  fraternal  union  of  a  free  humanity,  (i)  But 
/rM  eongregcAioM  sprung  up  at  first  in  the  Prussian  towns  through  the  efforts 
of  pastors  who  had  either  been  deposed,  or  were  hard  pressed  by  the  author- 
ities. They  recognized  no  definite  confessions  of  faith ;  their  Christianity 
was  a  mere  humanity ;  the  only  remnant  of  the  Church  which  they  retained 
in  various  degrees,  was  a  system  of  morality  free  to  all  who  were  disposed  to 
receive  it ;  and  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  a  particular  family  of  the 
great  human  race,  which  was  to  be  united  at  some  future  day  in  the  bonds 
of  peace.  They  kept  up  a  voluntary  form  of  association,  although  at  an 
assembly  of  their  deputies  at  Nordhaosea  (Sept,  1847),  the  r^resentatives 
from  Marburg  and  Halle  proposed  to  give  up  the  name  of  Christian,  thus 
reducing  to  practice  the  lanciful  idea  of  the  FhilaUthea  of  Kiel,  who  only 
wished  to  ignoro  Christianity,  and  to  use  the  most  general  forms  of  piety,  (k) 
The  confflstories  maintained  their  jurisdiction  over  these  separated  congrega- 
tions, and  punishment  was  infiieted  upon  particular  individuals  for  an  unau- 
thorized performance  of  ministerial  aots^  and  the  marriages  solemnized  by 
them  were  treated  as  illicit  untU  the  Miet  of  Toleratum  (March  80, 1847), 
whioh,  on  the  one  hand,  defined  the  existing  law  so  as,  in  the  spirit  of  Frederic 
the  Great,  to  permit  any  number  of  licensed  chapels  of  another  faith  to  be  built 
around  the  Evangelical  and  Catholic  national  churches;  and  oq  the  other, 
declared  the  principle  that  certain  civil  rights  were  not  dependent  upon  cer- 
tain religious  acts  of  a  religious  society  recognised  by  the  state,  (Q  The 
orthodox  party  was  pleased  with  this  law,  because  it  proposed  a  way  by 

ff)  O.  Elmfy^  Bebntnehr.  t  W1U.  daicb  %.  «rwiUleii  Y«rtbeldig«r.  Altonb.  1841  Die  AmtMot- 
ffdt&  d.  F^nwB  O.  A.  WisL  Actonmtaig  dugeet  dnroh.  G.  A.  WIbL  Lp&  1848. 

A)  BrL  KZk  ISid  N. 68a.  8&  184T.  N.  7.  Letter  to  KAnJ^riMrg:  /Md  1846L  N.  41.  Ox||Ui: 
Klrehl.  Bcftmn.  Moo«taHh&  C  frela  Protestantoo.  Hai  l%4Jk^—B,  Bm^^  d.  prot  Frennde  a.  d. 
Joden.  LfML  1847. 

0  Bii  K2.  1848.  N.  8&  1S47.  N.  7. 15.  JBayrA^j/Sr,  d.  w»lm  Wesdii  d.  cef«av.  leL  SeC  ia 
Deotaehl.  •>*— nh.  184& 

h)  Brt.  SZ.  184&  N.  9a  98L 1841 N.  102. 1S47.  N.  4 1 1 61 87.  JUL  AiUMr»  d.  dentache  E.  Son- 
d«nh.  1847.  9  H.— Sntw:  •.  Btttaelir.  aa  dratach*  FflnUo.  Kid,  188a  Gmnda.  d.  reL  Wahifaelte- 
freande.  K.  1881  YorUa£  Naobriebt  t.  d.  im  HSzs  18UL  ^eeUfteton  Hoist  PhllaletlMaTarela 
(Zelticb.  £  htot  Th.  1S8S.  H.  S.)        I)  BrL  K2L  1847.  N.  S9i. 
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which  the  Rationalifits  might  leave  the  Church.  AcoordiD^y,  Uhlich  (after 
1845),  the  preacher  in  St.  OatharineV  church  at  Magdeburg,  was  thus  pro* 
yoked  to  leave  the  Church.  He  however  at  first  reftued  to  do  so  on  account 
of  the  beneficial  infiuence  which  he  hoped  to  exert  upon  the  Great  Church, 
as  hifl  exemplary  character  was  zealoualj  vouched  for  by  his  congregation. 
and  the  city  in  which  he  ministered.  But  when  he  was  asked  by  tbe  oo!h> 
tory,  whether  he  would  subsequently  conform  with  punctuality  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Agenda,  and  in  no  way  assail  the  creed  of  the  Svangeliear 
Church,  he  hesitated  to  give  an  affirmative  answer  without  some  oondhiocsk 
and  prayed  for  Christian  forbearance  and  indulgence.  He  was  Hien  suspended 
(Sept,  1847),  that  by  a  regular  process  of  discipline  he  might  be  legally  d^ 
posed.  Referring  to  the  publicity  of  his  instructions  and  his  example^  be 
appealed  to  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  in  opposition  to  a  conasti^ 
which,  under  the  influence  of  party  zeal,  he  said  was  about  to  rend  the 
Church  into  a  variety  of  sects,  (m)  and  as  a  defence  in  case  of  necesitj 
against  the  present  eccleriastical  government,  established  a  more  nmneros 
congregation  than  had  before  been  formed  (in  the  time  of  its  highest  proq)emy 
it  numbered  five  thousand  members).  The  legal  existence  of  this  oongregatioa 
was  secured  by  a  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  Edict  of  Toleration  (Jsu 
1848),  and  its  permanency  by  a  well-devised  oongr^galional  polity,  throcsb 
which  it  became  rich  in  works  of  charity.  In  its  original  charter  it  bore  also 
a  decidedly  evangelical  character,  (n)  but  this  was  endangered  b j  its  connec- 
tion with  other  free  congregations,  and  by  the  different  parties  which  had  ss 
existence  in  it. — ^The  great  storm  of  March,  1848,  soon  destroyed  the  odkyii« 
name  of  an  ecclesiastical  administration.  Count  Schwerin^  the  minister  for 
public  worship,  admonished  the  conastories,  in  accordance  with  the  prinei- 
ples  of  religious  liberty  adopted  by  the  royal  government,  to  give  the  pref- 
erence to  no  dogmatic  or  theological  party  whatever,  and  to  look  only  that 
in  the  spirit  of  evangelical  charity.  Christian  truth  be  promoted  on  the  basis 
of  the  word  of  God.  {o)  '  He  dissolved  the  Superior  Consistory,  and  gare 
orders  for  a  conmiittee  to  devise  a  synodal  constitution,  to  be  submitted  to  an 
imperial  synod  which  should  soon  after  be  convened,  that  thus  the  Church* 
might,  according  to  a  frequently  expressed  wish  of  the  king,  constmci  her 
future  organization  for  herself,  (p)  The  outline  of  the  electoral  law  lor  the 
appointing  synods,  was  published  and  defended  by  counsellora  of  the  crown 
versed  in  ecclesiastical  law.  It  proposed  that  the  deputies  should  be  elected 
by  the  congregations,  but  that  the  existing  synods  should  be  made  use  of  in 
the  Western,  and  that  district  and  provincial  synods  should  be  arranged  so  as 
to  serve  for  electoral  bodies  in  the  Eastern  provinces,  {q)  But  during  the 
patriotic  movements  which  so  happfly  corresponded  with  the  ideals  the  king 
had  formed,  his  piety  was  deeply  wounded  by  the  pedantic  outrage  which 


m)  Wdich:  BekenntnlM.  Lpo.  1845.  Gbrlstentb.  a.  E.  Lpft.  18M.  17  Situ  in  B«ng  il  d.  Ver^ 
pfllohtnngsfarmel  d.  Bynode  In  B«rL  Wolftnb.  1847.— AmtL.  YerimdlL  (tiU  July  9>  1847.)  b«Cr.  4m 
Prad.  Uhllcb.  Magdel).  1847.  Weltere  MittbeilL  in  Suhen  d.  UhUoh,  ed.  \j  hImseU:  WoHb&V.  1S4L 
BrL  KZ.  1847.  N.  19.  «R  1858.  N.  1«.  A.  KZ.  1847.  N.  151  D.  A.  Z.  1847.  N.  1».  816^  SWl  UbL  i»r> 
test :  A.  Z.  £  Chrlstentb.  n.  K.  1847.  N.  81.— ifoiOtr  n.  UbUefa.  Lpft.  1847. 

n)  Bri.  KZ.  1847.  N.  94.         o)  Of  AprilSA.  BrL  EZ.184S.  N.  88. 

1?)  Ibid.  N.  81. 86w        q)  L.  Biehter,  Vortrag  ft.  d.  Berafting  &  ev.  Lsnd«8Bpi.  BrL  1848. 
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aimed  to  deprive  royalty  of  its  claim  to  exist  by  the  grace  of  God.    Before 
the  appointed  synod  conld  actually  come  together,  the  revolution  was  over- 
thrown, and  the  Evangelical  Church  Journal  denounced  the  clamor  for  a 
Bjnodal  constitution  as  an  ill-concealed  enmity  to  Christ,  and  tho  whole 
scheme  of  an  election  by  the  people  as  a  denial  of  God.  (r)    The  provisional 
ministry  of  Loder^erg  inquired  (Jan.,  1849)  of  the  consistories,  faculties,  and 
select  men  of  learning,  what  measures  should  be  taken  to  secure  to  the  Evan- 
gelical Church,  by  a  constitution,  the  independent  management  of  its  own  affairs. 
The  numerous  replies  which  it  received,  were  filled  with  doubts  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  any  synod  which  might  be  chosen  by  the  people  to  form  a  constitu- 
tion. («)    The  constitution  of  Jan.  81, 1850,  granted  by  the  crown,  contained 
many  criticisms  on  itself  but  the  deputies  united  in  it,  and  swore  allegiance 
to  it.    With  respect  to  religion,  the  whole  essential  spirit  of  the  German  fun- 
damental laws  was  retained;  but  as  the  opposite  parties,  the  one  rejoicing 
and  the  other  lamenting,  had  fallen  into  the  notion  that  the  state,  by  its  sep- 
aration from  the  Church,  had  become  unchristian  and  atheistic,  it  was  added, 
that  whenever  the  state  made  any  regulations  with  reference  to  religion, 
they  should  b^  on  the  basis  of  Christianity.     A  coUegiate  supreme  council 
for  deciding  upon  the  internal  affiurs  of  the  Church,  was  formed,  by  the 
order  of  the  long,  from  the  evangelical  portion  of  the  ministry  of  public 
worship,  and  a  system  of  rules  for  the  regulation  of  congregational  affiurs, 
was  bestowed  upon  the  six  eastern  provinces.  (Q    The  supreme  ecclesiastical 
ooundl  from  that  period  governed  the  Church  in  the  Idng^s  name,  and  x^an 
Eaum&r^  the.  minister  for  public  worship,  in  the  presence  of  the  Chambers 
declared  that  the  new  doctrine  was,  that  the  Evangelical  Church  exercises 
her  constitutional  right  independently  to  regulate  and  administer  her  affiurs, 
by  its  entire  separation  from,  and  consequent  independence  of  the  state,  and 
its  government  according  to  its  ancient  constitution,  by  the  sovereign  as  its 
most  prominent  member,  (u)    By  this  happy  thought,  anxiety  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church  was  tranquilli2ed,  and  the  Chambers  succeeded  in 
repelling  aU  complaints  about  violations  of  those  articles  of  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  state  which  relate  to  the  independence  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  (c) 
The  plan  for  congregational  government,  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  basis  of 
true  ecdesiasticaJ  freedom,  contained  a  suspicious  limitation  of  the  power  of 
choosing  the  vestries,  and-an  extraordinary  requisition  that  the  private  mem- 
bers should  be  bound  by  the  three  principal  creeds,  the  confessions  of  the 
Beformation,  and  certain  general  laws  for  the  Church  which  were  yet  un- 
known.   In  some  of  the  eastern  provinces,  this  plan  was  protested  against 
by  parties  opposed  to  each  other,  but  it  was  at  last  gradually  admitted  into 


r)  BrL  KZ.  1849.  N.  a 

«)  AmtL  Ontaetaten  d.  Ycrt  <L  ev.  K.  In  Pr.  betr.  Im  Aoftnge  durch  L.  Bietatfer.  BrL  1849. 

0  Of  JaiL  26)  1849,  and  June  29, 18Sa  AIIertaAchsier  Erlaaa  betr.  d.  OrondzQge  &  Oemeinde- 
Ord.  Q.  d.  Eiosetz.  d.  Et.  Oberkirohonr.  nebst  Aktenst  BrL  ISSa  Comp.  J.  MuiUr,  Dentscho 
Zeltsch.  t  cbr.  Wte  18S1.  N.  Isa. 

«)  Fob.  8. 1851.  BrL  EZ.  1851.  K.  18w  15. 17. 

«)  Die  Selbstandigk.  d.  6t.  LandesL  n.  Ibrd  YoUaiebong  dorcb  das  Caltnamln.  Alctenmaaslg  dar« 
gtst  n.  der  xwelten  Pr.  Eammer  nebemicbt  t.  Jonaa,  Bydow,  Eltester,  Eraaaa,  Llaoo^  Mnaller. 
BrL  1851. 
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most  of  the  oongregationfl.  (tr)     The  gapreme  eodeaiastical  coundl  idded 
many  salatary  provinona  for  the  order,  diadpHne,  and  temporal  wants  of  ti» 
national  Ohuroh,  bat  under  great  disadvantages  on  aoooont  of  its  origin,  aski 
in  the  midst  of  much  opposition  to  its  jnrisdiotion.  (:r}    As  a  natural  reeiLC 
of  the  political  reaotion^  the  power  of  the  orthodox  party  was  increased,  and 
its  eloquent  legal  advocate  endeavored  to  show  that  the  revolntion  was  t^ 
appropriate  consequence  of  Rationalism ;  that  the  essential  spirit  of  both  wm 
the  alienation  of  man  from  his  God ;  (y)  that  authority  should  lienoefixth  take 
the  place  of  the  minority ;   and  that  the  king  mi^t,  under  certain  pioas 
forms,  be  properly  exonerated  from  his  sinftil  oath  to  support  tlie  fundameD- 
tal  dvil  laws,  (z)    Some  ecclesiastical  authorities  at  ordinations  demanded  a 
stricter  adherence  to  the  articles  of  faith  than  had  been  usually  required; 
and  even  pastors,  who  could  receive  the  confession  in  only  some  peeol^ 
ideal  sense,  were  subjected  to  examinations  which  had  long  been  diaoontinoed. 
and  which  terminated  in  thdr  deposition,  (a)   Questions  were  also  proposed  to 
candidates  for  theological  professorships,  which  could  not  be  answered,  as  ir^ 
required,  in  the  affirmative,  without  a  renundation  of  all  theological  investi- 
gation, (h)   The  free  congregations  (numbering  about  forty  in  Prussia  and  the 
contiguous  countries),  which  had  in  1848,  like  almost  all  associations,  takes 
some  part  in  politics,  and  whose  leaders  had  to  some  extent  been  invoSved  ir 
the  movements  of  the  day,  had  nearly  all  their  houses  of  worship  closed  bf 
the  police  under  the  new  law  against  political  societies.    These  proceeding!^ 
were  partially  confirmed  by  the  judicial  courts,  but  some  measures  of  &e 
police  seemed  so  InconsiBtent  with  the  freedom  of  consdence  gnaivntied  br 
the  fundamental  laws,  that  inquiries  were  instituted  respecting  them  even  in 
the  Chambers  (1862),  where  the  government  had  avowed  its  det6nninati<m 
to  exterminate  by  every  legal  means  the  whole  system  of  dissent,  (e)    Tb» 
supreme  ecclesiastical  council  excommunicated  all  the  free  oongregatioQ& 
without  reference  to  the  various  tendencies  among  them,  and  pronounced 
their  baptisms  invalid,  (d)  yet  the  dvH  courts  punished  every  official  act  cf 
their  ministers  as  an  invasion  of  the  derical  office,  (e)    But  no  mere  lihertr 
without  religious  energy,  nor  connections  with  even  impious  men,  who  denied 
the  existence  of  a  living  God,  nor  popular  adulation,  to  which  their  best  Ittd- 
ers  felt  constrained  to  resort,  nor  persecution  itself,  have  been  found  snffideet 
for  the  salvation  of  these  people.  (/)    jRupp^  however,  endeavored  to  obtaia 
a  higher  degree  of  purity,  by  a  legal  dissolution  of  the  old,  and  the  fonnatkn 


vj)  AUg.  KBlatt  C  d.  eT.  DeutochL  1852.  N.  SSasL  185a  N.  86s&— &.  SdiuferitC*  Protect:  2d 
KZw  1851.  N.  es. 

0)  Aktenst&cke  a.  d.  Yerwiat  d.  Abth.  d.  Mlnist  t  d.  innern  er.  KSftchea.  BrL  18SQ.  Akteat 
1.  d.  Yerw.  d.  ey.  OEBatha.  BrL  1851a.  5  H. 

y)  F.  J.  StaM,  was  ist  die  Bev.  ?  BrL  1852.  Yet  Comp.  lUd,  d.  ProtestiDt  els  pout  Priad^ 
(Et.  KZ.  1858.  N.  Sa) 

9)  Briefe  VL  StMtsknnst  BrL  165&    Tet  Et.  KZ.  1858.  N.  Is. 

a)  W.  F,  SInt&ntSt  Moeller's  Wlrken  In  Consist  n.  In  d.  Qen.  Bnper.  Lp&  18491  J:  11  AObtr  t 
Glsnbensgerlcht  In  dor  Mltte  d.  19  Jshrh.  Lps.  185a 

b)  ZeitBch.£nnlrtoK185&ToLXY.N.8&        e)  BrL  KZ.  1862.  N.  &  9. 

d)  Aktonst  d.  OEBatha.  H.  2.  p.  86sb.       «)  BrL  KZ.  166L  K.  87. 77. 1852.  N.  U. 
/)  Wei9tg€rber^  Doosi^s  none  reL  Menselw.  1851.    C  Z$ekU9e^  d.  frale  Gemeinde^  ihn  Wirb 
wmk.  u.  ihre  Stimmfilrer  In  d.  Fr.  Bschaen.  Halbnt  1850. 
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of  a  new  bat  small  congregation  (Oct,  1858),  in  which  the  Bible  was  re- 
garded as  the  original  sonroe  of  tmth,  and  the  imitalion  of  Christ  was  made 
the  supreme  end  of  life,  (g)  The  orthodox  portion,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
had  recently  become  so  artificially  prominent,  was  compelled  once  more,  and  in 
more  general  relations,  to  be  as  exdnsiye  as  Lnther  himself.  Bnt  these  Luther- 
ana  were  so  confident  of  snccess,  and  so  littie  troubled  with  conscientious  scm- 
ples,  that  although  they  had  before  formed  an  association  at  Leipsic  composed 
of  clergymen  belonging  to  the  different  national  churches,  and  in  friendly 
connection  with  the  Separatists  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Lutheran  confes- 
sion ;  and  although,  according  to  this  association,  the  modem  notion  of  union 
in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  two  confessions  was  nothing  but  a  syn- 
cretism of  many  chameleon  forms,  (h)  they  refused  to  attach  themselves  to 
the  Church  of  Luther  which  the  Separatists  had  formed,  but  under  the  con- 
duct of  the  fugitive  president  of  the  Consistory  of  Magdeburg,  they  consti- 
tuted over  the  graves  of  the  Reformers  a  league  (Sept.,  1849)  for  carrying  out 
the  Lutheran  confession,  even  in  its  provisions  for  public  worship,  congrega- 
tional order,  and  the  government  of  the  national  Church,  (i)  In  the  ^ng* 
dom  of  Saxony,  they  had  in  their  favor  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  rulers,  and  la  Electoral  Hesse  they  had  at  least  the  latter 
advantage.  In  Bavaria,  although  the  younger  clergy  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Rhine  had  been  educated  at  Erlaugen  under  their  influence,  the  more 
zealous  portion  declared  that  they  had  already  taken  the  staff  to  leave  a 
Church  whose  altar  had  been  poQuted  by  the  admission  of  the  members  of 
the  united  Church,  and  that  they  only  waited  to  see  if  it  could  not  be  freed 
from  this  impurity,  (h)  In  Prussia,  they  demanded  that  the  Union,  which 
they  declared  had  never  been  legally  formed,  and  denounced  as  confusion  and 
revolution,  should  be  utterly  dissolved.  Internal  dissensions,  like  those 
which  usually  distract  a  triumphant  party,  began  already  to  prevail,  princi- 
pally with  respect  to  the  question,  whether  those  invested  with  the  clerical 
office  were  endowed  with  special  grace  as  the  sole  depositaries  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal power,  (t)  By  the  separated  Lutherans  their  whole  course  was  declared 
to  be  a  lie.  Guerieke^  the  confessor  of  Lutheranism,  and  afterwards  much 
abused  as  an  apostate  from  it,  once  more  abandoned  the  fellowship  of  the 
rigid  Lutherans,  where  he  had  vainly  hoped  to  find  a  Christian  spirit  and 
freedom  for  a  Lutheran  conscience,  (m)  While  those  who  were  faithfdl  to 
the  Union  charged  the  supreme  council  with  having  sacrificed  it,  prayer  was 
offered  in  a  Lutheran  pulpit  for  an  orthodox  supreme  council,  and  even  then 
the  existence  of  that  which  then  ruled  the  Church  was  declared  to  be  a 
sin.  (n)     It  however  agreed  that  it  regarded  only  those  congregations  in 

a;  a  A.  Z.  18&8w  N.  268.       A)  Er.  KZ.  1849.  N.  81. 

0  BrL  K2L  1848.  N.  M.  1849.  N.  TT.— Dlo  Lelpzclger  Eonf^nz  ftm  81.  Aug.  and  1.  Sept  1858. 
{Kahni$^  fl.  d.  TJnioDfldootrln.)  Lp&  1858l 

h)  BrL  EZ.  1850.  N.  65.  1859L  N.  1.  BommO,  Sedtt  d.  E.,  Unioo  u.  d.  toy.  prot  Laodesk. 
An5p.l85a 

1)J,W:F.  niiflingy  GmndsAtze  w.  lath.  KVerC  ErL  (186a)  1S51.— J^2drlM^  s.  Lehze  t.  d.  K. 
(Zeltsch.  £  latb.  Th.  1852.  H.  1.) 

m)  Ouerieke^  YenSbnMcbes  tL  brenii«nde  EFn^^  d.  Oegenw.  Lpa.  1862. 

n)  BrL  EZk  1852.  K.  94  Otto^  8np.  in  Naogard,  in  d.  Denksch.  d.  Intb.  Yereins  In  Pommen,  a 
d.  Antwort  d«a  OKBaths :  Aktenat  H.  &  pi  89B8.    Comp.  OttOt  Monataaebrift.  186l8ec 
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Silesia  as  truly  united  in  the  Confession,  which  coold  show  the  origiiial  to- 
ments  relatiog  to  the  Union ;  it  delivered  the  whole  of  Pomerama,  vbidi 
really  poaaeased  them,  over  to  the  ezolosiTely  Lntheran  Gonfeenon;  aodr. 
conceded  that  particular  pastors  mi^t  dispense  at  will  with  the  breakiii^c: 
the  bread,  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  symhol  of  the  UnioD,  and  tbsttk 
Silesian  consistory  might  separate  into  three  parts,  so  as  to  form  a  Lntbersn, 
a  Beformed,  and  a  United  division,  with  a  council  for  each  ponfessioD.')) 
Even  the  Evangelical  Church  Journal  had  already  long  donhted  withr^ 
to  the  enthusiasm  it  had  displayed  for  the  Union  under  Frederic  WSSam  lEi 
and  it  found  an  occasion  for  a  change  of  course  in  its  opposition  to  a  Uniat 
which  ahsorbed  all  the  Confessions,  (j?)  The  king  made  known  totbeLs- 
theran  association  (1860)  his  desire  to  establish  conostorieB  and  ea^ 
authorities  in  the  Church,  which  in  the  eastern  provinces  should  beLotlisaa. 
with  Reformed  assessors ;  ($)  and  he  gave  orders  that,  in  order  to  preerre 
the  independence  of  the  two  confessions  in  the  Union,  the  supreme  eoc^ 
tical  council  should  consist  of  members  from  both  confessions,  and  tfait  ^ 
business  which  could  properly  be  decided  by  but  one  of  the  confesooi 
should  be  left  to  the  votes  of  those  who  belonged  to  that  confesaon.  T^ 
same  division  was  also  to  be  made  in  the  consistories,  (r)  The  sapreme  oocs- 
cil  separated  into  two  divisions,  according  as  they  were  members  of  tbe 
Lutheran  or  the  Beformed  confessions.  Dr.  Kitaeh  a^one  preferred  to  sdb^ 
to  the  consensus  of  the  two  confessions,  and  was  therefore  released  ftomfH 
participation  in  the  decision  of  confessional  questiona,  but 'he  was  held  op  ^' 
the  patron  of  the  congregations  muted  in  the  confbsaon  by  the  ori^nal  ^^ 
ment.  (s)  These  proceedings  were  regarded  by  the  Lutherans  as  a  1^  ^'' 
solution  of  the  Union,  and  they  now  therefore  demanded  in  LuUier^s  na^' 
that  the  monster  of  the  authorities  of  the  united  Church  which  still  exi^t^' 
should  be  completely  abolished ;  that  purely  Lutheran  faculties^  or  at  iei< 
professors,  should  be  appointed ;  and  that  the  patrimony  of  the  Lntbers^ 
Church  should  be  restored.  (0  Even  those  advocates  of  orthodoxy  wkoisi: 
formerly  been  moderate  in  their  demands,  now  raised  the  watchword  tlii: 
those  who  governed  the  Church  appeared  to  give  their  countenance  notw 
the  Union,  but  to  its  opponents,  and  that  the  natural  result  of  this  should  l« 
the  separation  of  clergymen  and  congregations,  until  finally  the  royal  re^ 
of  the  Church  would  be  the  only  individual  belon^g  to  the  united  bodj.  W 
Indeed,  the  old  traditions  and  necessary  policy  peculiar  to  the  Hoheii2ollff3 
family  seemed  entirely  forgotten  in  the  pleasure  which  all  seemed  to  fen  i3 
the  separation  of  the  confessions.  The  king  then  avowed  his  just  di^lwsnK 
at  the  unfair  interpretation  given  to  his  orders  of  the  previous  year.  Hed^ 
clared  that  he  had  never  intended  to  disturb  the  Union,  and  thus  produce* 

0)  Aktenst  H.  L p.  40m.  R  8.  p.  148&  BrL  KZ.  1853.  ILSa    Aktenst  d.  AM]LdMinist^^ 

p)  First  in  1844.  N.  2b.  1847.  N.  L— 18tf  .  N.  6aa.  1851.  N.  4. 

q)  Printed  by  Bamt  K  d.  dt  Bdcha.  pw  277. 

r)  Order  of  the  Cabinet,  March  6, 1852 :  Brl  KZ.  1852.  N.  88.  InstnicUons  for  the  ooasbtcna- 
JWd.N.41.        9)Ilfid.N.e». 

0  Open  Beclar.  in  the  Monataachr.  Jnne,  1858.  Lnth.  Geo.  OonC  at  Witt  S^  isa.:  Brl  ^ 
1852.  N.  82.  A.  EZ.  1858.  N.  106. 

«)  Brl  KZ.  1852.  N.  61. 90.    Dentsehe  Zeltach.  £  cbr.  Wise.  1858.  N.  la&  IOh. 
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dlYision  of  tbe  national  Ohorch,  nor  to  renew  the  old  controYersy  about  the 
€X>nfe8sion8.  The  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  therefore  directed  to  oppose 
fill  attempts  to  separate  the  two  confessions,  to  allow  no  synods,  or  even  indi- 
Tidnal  clergymen  or  congregations,  to  lay  adde  the  name  of  EYangelioal  Con- 
gregations, or  the  ritual  prescribed  for  the  Union ;  and  only  on  the  united 
request  of  a  clergyman  and  his  congregation,  after  all  proper  means  and  per- 
suasions had  been  tried,  to  permit  particular  congregations  to  deviate  from 
the  regulations  prescribed  for  the  Evangelical  National  Church,  (v)  Two 
views  of  this  proceeding  were  expressed  among  the  Lutherans :  one  was  that 
of  painful  disappointment  from  a  conviction  that  this  order  of  the  cabinet 
was  a  complete  renunciation  of  the  previous  legislation ;  and  the  other  looked 
upon  it  as  a  mere  check  to  the  wavering  course  of  the  whole  policy  for  the 
Union,  (w) 

§  457.     Cornbinations. 

The  Evangelical  C(yi\ference  assembled  at  Berlin  in  consequence  of  a  wish 
expressed  by  the  Kings  of  Wurtemberg  and  Prussia,  that  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  Germany  might  be  more  perfectly  united,  and  continued  in  ses- 
sion from  January  6th  to  February  14th,  1846.  Some  hopes  were  enter- 
tained in  it  of  forming  a  union  by  a  stricter  construction  of  doctrines,  and 
some  violent  measures  were  proposed  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  ob- 
ject. Bat  as  the  great  migority  were  only  in  favor  of  securing,  on  the  basis 
of  the  confessions,- the  two  fundamental  doctrines  which  asserted  that  the 
Scriptures  were  the  only  source  of  the  knowledge  of  saving  truth,  and  that 
justification  was  by  faith,  this  diplomatic  assembly  from  its  nature  could 
only  exchange  views  and  make  arrangements  for  an  intercourse  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  common  church  by  annual  assemblies,  (a).  The  Church 
Conference^  which  had  been  for  a  while  suspended,  was  resumed  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  private  company  of  persons,  and  of  a  journal  used  as  an  officia 
organ  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  all  Germany.  Q)  It  was  held  after 
Pentecost  1852  and  1853  at  the  foot  of  the  Wartburg,  and  was  intended  to 
be  a  meeting  of  deputies  from  the  supreme  authorities  of  most  of  the  national 
German  churches  for  confidential  conference,  but  with  no  legislative  powers,  (c) 
But  although  these  spiritual  and  secular  authorities  of  the  Church  stood  in 
this  independent  position  with  respect  to  each  other,  some  of  them  believed 
in  the  development  of  Protestantism  and  in  the  Union,  while  others  saw  no 
reality  in  either.  But  as  all  were  anxious  to  preserve  the  blessing  of  some 
viable  form  of  unity  for  the  whole  Protestant  Church  of  Germany,  questions 
of  a  deeper  and  more  dreaded  nature  were  held  at  a  distance.  The  expe- 
rience and  the  wishes  of  different  individuals  were  here  compared,  and  a 

«)  Cabinet  Order  of  July  12, 1858 :  Zeltsch.  £  nnlite  ey.  K.  1868.  N.  2&. 

«e)  Latb.  Gen.  Gont  at  Witt.  Sept  1858 :  Ev.  KZ.  1868.  N.  8a  Oomp.  78L  79s.  Counter  aasertlon 
of  the  king  to  the  Witt  Cont  of  Oct  11 :  D.  A.  Z.  186&  K.  8T8. 

a)  Literar.  Programme :  C.  UUmann  (p.  672.  nt  &)  Official  action :  Loceumer  ArtlkeL  (Die  Yor- 
ichuige  d.  Dr.  Snethlage  A  Bnppateln  s.  Yerein  d.  er.  E.  Dentschl  mltgethellt  r.  Peres,  Grim.  18ML 
BrL  KZ.  134flL  N.  7. 11.  88. 88.>--AoooTint  in  Bledermann,  nnsre  Gegenw.  n.  Znk.  1818.  H.  2.  Die  Se- 
sultate  d.  BerL  Konl  Lpa.  1848.    Comp.  Bnuu,  Sep.  1848.  toL  YL  Pb  828eflL 

I)  AUg.  Kirchenblatt  fOr  d.  er.  Dentsohland,  ed.  by  C.  G.  Moeer.  Stottg.  L 1852.  IL<1868. 

c)  Protocols:  KBIatt  1852.  N.  18. 1858.  N.  2988.  BrL  KZ.  1852.  N.  17. 88. 89.  46flL  180&  N.  41  47. 
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choice  collection  of  hymns  for  a  general  hymn-book  was  adopted,  (i)  tboEgli 
not  till,  in  the  committee  of  inTitod  persons  oonversaat  irith  sach  mittmi 
one  party  contending  for  the  adoption,  at  every  hazard,  of  tiie  old  t«it,bil 
been  excluded,  and  another,  -wishing  to  preserve  the  ecdeaastiMl  poeuyot 
the  eighteenth  century,  had  been  set  adde  withont  a  heating  of  its  peeiSff 
views,  (e)    A  desire  which  had  been  expressed  at  a  secnlar  festival  oa  tbt 
field  of  Lntzen,  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  heroic  death  of  Gnstavm  i^ 
phns,  by  obtaining  minnte  contributions  from  the  people^  was  bo  modifiei 
when  the  sovereign  himself  erected  a  monument  over  the  Swedish  stoat  is 
to  lead  to  the  idea  of  a  charitable  institotion  bearing  his  name}  to  nstantboa 
evangelical  congregations  whidi,  in  the  nei^boring  Catholic  ooontriea,  vm 
unable  to  endure  the  expense  needftil  fiur  their  ecclesiastical  snppoft  Hk 
Oustawis  Adolphm  ItutUutian  in  Saxony,  with  some  aaastance  from  Sn^ 
collected  (after  1884)  a  small  capital,  the  interest  of  which  was  baid/ai' 
cient  to  render  the  necessity  of  such  aid  more  apparent.    Finally  an  i^ 
from  Darmstadt  (Oct.  81, 1841)  produced  another  effort  in  connection  wii^ 
the  Saxon  institution,  though  in  a  superior  style  (1842).    An  aaaemblf  ns 
then  held  at  Frankfort  (1848),  at  which  a  wise  division  of  labor  was  bi^ 
among  various  auxiliary  associations,  with  a  central  committee  at  Lsi^^ 
a  superior  movable  assembly  of  deputies  returning  at  fixed  interrak  f^ 
result  of  all  these  proceedings  was  the  establishment  of  an  Evangelical  Sockij 
of  the  Gnstavus  Adolphus  Institution,  which,  as  a  Ftotestant  Gemuui  ya^ 
cause,  collects  the  means  for  sustaining  and  building  churches  far  imj^is 
and  almost  extinct  congregations.  (/)    The  German  govemmenta,  thos^  c 
some  cases  with  reluctance,  yielded  to  the  popular  influence  of  this  tsso^ 
tion,  though  in  Bavaria  it  was  proscribed  untU  1848,  on  the  ground  that  u 
was  hostile  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  inconsistent  with  the  Gennancla' 
acter.  (g)    As  it  was  founded  principally  by  the  liberal  party,  HeogsteB^ 
pronounced  the  association  a  great  lie,  (h)  and  the  Prussian  crown  was  on^' 
ling  to  sustain  any  but  an  independent  Frussian  society  under  the  patrao^ 
of  the  king,  (i)    But  as  every  effort  was  likely  to  be  paralyzed  by  this  seja- 
ration,  the  government  finally  yielded  to  the  popular  will,  and  at  (Jiaases- 
bly  at  Gottingen  (1844)  the  Prussian  deputies  extended  to  it  the  band  «^ 
brotherhood,  (k)    The  internal  importance  of  the  society,  in  spite  ot^^ 
ited  nature  of  its  external  object,  resulted  from  the  fiiot  that  it  was  a  v^ 
holy  ground  on  which  all  parties  in  the  Evangelical  Church  ooold  meet,  ^ 
on  which  that  Church  could  once  more  be  seen  as  an  undivided  power,  niieo 
therefore,  at  the  assembly  at  Gottingen,  it  was  asked  that  more  definitfl^F^ 
fioations  should  be  named  for  admission  to  the  association  than  a  mere  agiw 


d)  Dentsches  or.  KirohepgfWMishnoh  la  160  K«nU«d«ra. 

e)  Ji  Cf^ffbken^  d.  aUa^  ey.  G«vigtik  a.  d.  dar&ber  g«mhrtea  T«riiaiidU.  UaaaJb.  19L 

/)  Lelpx.Z.1688.N.164.1S88.N.lt.A.K.Z.188K.N.9.eil84LN.19t.8a  l'^  ^^  "^U 
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g)  A.K.Z.  1944.  N.  84  4N   Bri.  K.  &  lS49l  N.  71 

h)  £v.  K.  Z.  1S44.  N.  &  yet  comp.  7sL    A.  K.  Z.  1844.  N.  41. 

0  Cabinet  onler  of  Fob.  14. 1841 :  Report  of  tlM  G.  A.  6t  I.  p^  SSi 

k)   Ibid.  p.  2S0se.  Cerl  K.  Z.  1844.  N.  16u  17.  TS. 
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ment  "with  tihe  principles  of  the  EvangeMoal  Oharcb,  the  request  was  at  once 
rejected,  (f)    Dr.  Bapp  was  sent  by  the  superior  association  of  Konigsberg  as 
ita  deputy  to  the  assembly  at  Berlin  in  1846.    A  yote  being  taken  on  the  va- 
lidity of  his  credentials  on  the  night  of  September  7th,  a  small  majority  ap-^ 
peored  against  recognizing  him  as  a  membw  of  the  assembly,  (m)    Although 
the  general  sentiment  was  ayerse  to  a  perversion  of  the  society  to  objects 
foreign  to  its  nature,  yet  the  orthodox  party  demanded  his  exclusion  as  an 
apostate,  and  they  were  joined  by  some  of  the  liberal  deputies.    This  was 
done  by  the  latter  either  because  they  wished  to  prevent  the  society  being 
made  an  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  and  therefore  allowed  the  Evangelical 
Gbnrch  to  be  postponed  for  the  Established  Church,  or  they  had  a  superior 
regard  for  the  success  of  the  society  which  seemed  of  special  importance  in 
tbat  particular  locality.    Immediately  was  heard  in  every  part  of  Protestant 
GeAnany  a  cry  of  extreme  displeasure  at  this  action,  and  an  immense  ma- 
jority appeared  in  the  local  sodetiee  in  various  ways,  offering  protests  and 
asserting  that  the  decision  at  Berlin  was  based  upon  a  false  idea  of  the  Evax^- 
gelical  Church,  and  that  the  free  alliance  of  love  had  degenerated  into  an 
inqniflitorial  tribunal,  (n)    On  the  other  hand,  the  other  party  threatened  to 
withdraw,  and  even  then  Gnstavus  Adolphus  Societies  with  separate  ecdesi* 
astical  connections  had  been  formed  at  Koenigsburg  and  Berlin,  and  were 
readUy  licensed  by  the  government,  but  never  exhibited  much  life,  (o)    The 
new  elections  threw  the  power  in  the  assembly  at  Darmstadt  (1847)  into  the 
hands  of  those  opposed  to  the  decision  at  Berlin ;  but  as  all  dreaded  the  im« 
piety  of  a  schism,  as  Bupp  had  withdrawn,  and  as  the  subsequent  course  of 
the  free  congregations  themselves  was  such  as  to  render  their  right  to  a  mem- 
bership in  the  Evangelical  Church  very  doubtful,  the  parties  agreed  that  with- 
out reconsidering  the  decision  at  Berlin,  whenever  it  became  necessary  to 
act  upon  the  exclusion  of  a  deputy  for  his  want  of  a  membership  in  the 
Evangehcal  Church,  the  decision  should  belong  to  the  superior  assembly  un- 
der such  regulations  as  would  give  no  room  for  temporary  passions  and  pr^u- 
dioes,  and  as  would  allow  the  true  minority  at  the  time  to  show  itself.    It 
was  resolved  that  no  deputy  from  a  society  unconnected  with  the  established 
churches  should  be  entitled  to  a  seat,  (p)    After  a  decline  in  consequence  of 
the  sway  of  the  political  spirit  of  1848,  the  interest  in  this  cause  annually 
increased  as  in  fonner  times  until  1858,  when  the  yearly  revenue  amounted 
to  $88,000.    Numerous  churches  have  been  erected,  those  which  were  decay- 
ing have  been  repaired,  and  those  outposts  of  Protestantism  which  seemed 
almost  lost  have  had  their  confidence  revived.    The  idea  of  an  Evangelical 

0  Report  ofthe  Q.  A.  St  L  pi  8609& 
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Church  Alliance  was  started  in  a  drde  of  friends  at  the  Sandhof  near  Fnnk> 
fort,  bnt  the  association  itself  was  formed  by  persons  of  a  similar  spirit,  cADed 
together  bj  a  public  appeal  in  the  Castle  ohnroh  of  Wittenberg^  (Sept.  184St. 
Its  general  aim  was  to  oonstitnte,  in  a  time  of  fearM  diviaioii,  a  fina  bahrck 
for  the  faith,  and  the  two  8peci9l  objects  which  It  had  in  Tiew  have  been  w&! 
represented  in  the  persons  of  the  two  jurists  ton  Bethmamn^HolbBeg  asd 
Stahl^  who  have  been  annually  bnt  regularly  elected  the  PresideiitB  of  iti 
yearly  meetings.  One  of  these  was  to  satisfy  in  some  practicaUe  form  the 
deeire  then  generally  felt  for  a  German  National  Church,  and  Uie  other  ir» 
to  modify  the  Union,  for  which  the  new  Prussian  regulations  bad  left  no  oths 
distinction  than  the  permission  for  each  confession  to  follow  out  ita  own  pea- 
liar  system  of  government,  until  it  should  become  a  mere  oonfederatioiL  % 
Hence,  in  the  original  charter,  the  Church  Alliance  was  declared,  on  the  cm 
hand,  not  to  be  a  union  in  which  the  confessonal  churches  are  to  be  abol- 
ished, bat  a  confederation  of  all  those  ecclesiastical  bodies  'whidi  stood  oa 
the  basis  of  the  reformed  confessions,  viz.,  the  Lutheran,  the  Befionned,  ths 
United,  and  the  Moravian  Churches,  for  the  promotion  of  certain  commGo 
Laterests,  without  impairing  the  complete  independence  of  either  particolir 
church ;  and  on  the  other,  to  have  no  actual  existence  untH,  in  oompIiaDCd 
with  the  request  of  a  committee  afterwards  to  be  chosen,  the  anthoiities  of 
the  respective  national  and  confessional  churches  should  send  deputies  whose 
special  baslness  it  should  be  to  form  the  true  Ecclesiastical  Gonnca  of  thd 
Evangelical  Church  (of  Germany).  Stahl's  object  was  frustrated  by  the 
power  which  stiU  remained  in  the  Union,  and  that  of  B.  Hollweig  found  bo 
support,  and  nothing  to  draw  men  together  during  the  polideai  revolntiaBS 
then  taking  place.  The  only  effects  of  theur  efforts  were,  the  separation  of 
the  Prussian  supreme  ecclesiastical  council  into  its  different  oonfeaasoiis,  aad 
the  meeting  of  the  Conference  at  Eisenach.  Bnt  the  assemblies  atmuaQr 
convened  by  the  invitation  of  the  permanent  committee  became,  like  the 
movable  assemblies  of  the  Gustavus  Adolphus  Society,  though  with  far  more 
comprehensive  objects  and  ecclesiastical  results,  great  pastoral  ocmSsteaoa^  to 
which  distinguished  preachers  were  invited  for  the  discusaon  of  the  practicil 
questions  of  the  day.  (r)  With  no  other  limitation  than  the  eqoivooal  coa- 
dition  that  all  should  stand  on  the  Reformed  Confesmons,  here  were  ooUected 
for  free  co-operation  and  sympathy  those  two  parties  especially  which,  at  ths 
Prussian  General  Synod,  and  with  respect  to  that  synod,  stood  in  anch  hos- 
tile relations  to  each  other.  At  these  EcelentutUal  DUt$  the  memben  not 
only  poured  forth  the  warm  feelings  of  their  hearts  and  uttered  many  devo- 
tional sentiments  without  reference  to  each  other^s  peculiarities,  bnt  many 
maxims  and  plans  of  Christian  wisdom  were  presented.  The  divided  state 
of  opinion  and  the  hesitation  apparent  in  it,  made  its.  decisions  of  but  little 

q)  Domsr  CL  B«forin  d.  er.  Laadeakirohen  im  ZoBammenh.  mlt  HenteU.  ew  er.  deataolMR  Kft> 
tiouUk.  Bonn.  1843. 

r)  Die  yerhandlnngea  d.  Witt  TenammL  by  Kllng.  BrL  1848.  Verb.  d.  8.  Witt.  KTafetL  BL 
1349. 2  n.  Yerh.  d.  8.  dentschen  KTiges  ca  BtoUg.  ed.  by  Lechlar,  B.  186a  8  H.  Yttfa.  d.  4.  ETieM 
ta  £IberfoId«  ed.  by  Krafft  B.  18S1. 2  H.  Yorh.  d.  S.  KT.  za  Bnmen,  ed.  by  Toel,  &  laSt.  S  IL 
Verb.  d.  e.  KT.  za  Berlin,  ed.  by  Bendtorff,  B.  1668w— Entatebnng  n.  blsber.  Oescb.  d.  dtataoken  eT. 
KTagea  BrL  1858. 
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aval],  but  they  were  generally  pnt  forth  against  the  unbelief  and  partial  faith 
of  the  times.    Propositions  of  an  extraordinary  character  were  generally 
modified,  or  allowed  to  remain  as  rash  threats ;  (s)  bnt  the  partial  reports 
Tyhich  particnlar  parties  sometimes  gave  of  the  proceedings  of  some  assembly, 
acting  without  dne  preparation  or  skill,  were  in  danger  of  conveying  state- 
ments or  hasty  representations  to  the  minds  of  evangelical  princes,  and  thns 
suspicions  might  be  thrown  upon  the  efibrts  of  more  liberal  persons,  and  the 
natural  development  of  their  plans  might  be  disturbed.    The  propositions  of 
a  committee  at  the  Ecclesiastical  Diet  at  Berlin,  to  leave  undisturbed  the  pe- 
culiar confession  of  each  church,  but  to  acknowledge  the  Augsburg  Ck>nfes- 
sion  of  1580  as  the  common  record  of  evangelical  doctrine  in  Germany 
(accordhig  to  the  programme,  as  the  fundamental  creed  of  the  whole  Evan- 
gelioal  Ohuroh  of  Germany),  was  almost  unanimously  adopted,  and  every 
attempt  to  modify  or  explain  it  was  repelled  in  a  dictatorial  manner.    From 
the  first  every  Invitation  to  co-operate  in  this  movement  had  been  declined 
by  the  separatist  Lutheran  Ohurch.    A  few  Lutheran  doctors  of  Erlangeo, 
Leipsic,  and  Bostock,  gave  their  testimony  against  the  resolution  of  the  Assem- 
bly at  Berlin,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  deceptive  act,  and  iigurions,  not 
only  to  the  Lutheran  Ohurch  which  claimed  the  Augsburg  Oonfession  as  its 
exclusive  property,  but  to  the  Confession  itself,  and  that  it  obliterated  all 
those  distinctions  which  (jod  had  placed  between  truth  and  error.  (Q    The 
ecclesiastical  diet,  from  its  first  organization,  was  principally  engaged  in  plans 
for  cUnnestic  mitsums  to  relieve  the  spiritual  and  temporal  necessities  of  evan- 
gelical people  by  means  of  evangelical  instruction  and  fraternal  supplies.  The 
Church  had  indeed  always  been  an  institution  for  affording  such  relief,  but 
the  doctrine  of  the  merit  of  works  had  made  the  Catholic  far  more  efficient 
in  such  matters  than  the  Evangelical  Church,  and  the  practical  activity  of 
the  Beformed  had  always  exceeded  that  of  the  Lutheran  body.    With  the 
increase  of  life  in  the  Church,  Christian  love  manifested  itself  also 'more  ener- 
getically in  those  various  associations  which  had  been  devised  against  the 
miseries  of  social  life,  and  entered  with  more  or  less  earnestness  into  mea- 
sures for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  all  who  were  alienated  from  God.  (t^)     Wi- 
chem^  a  licentiate,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  Bough  House  near  Ham- 
burg, for  the  rescue  of  neglected  children  (idfter  1883),  succeeded  by  enthusi- 
astic speeches  and  writings  in  making  the  cause  of  Domestic  Missions  a 
popolar  object  even  in  circles  of  fSiishion,  and  the  hesitation  of  the  Luther- 
ans on  the  ground  that  it  might  be  an  interference  with  th(  clerical  office, 
throogh  the  unrestrained  activity  of  associations,  and  that  it  was  a  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  priesthood,  has  been  insnffident  to 
check  its  progress.(9)  The  centralization  of  the  quiet  but  complicated  action  of 

«)£T.KZ.1868Lik.901 

0  Das  B«kenntDiB8  der  lath.  K.  gogen  d.  B«k.  d.  B«rL  KTogs  gawahit  tod  etlleben  Lchrern  d. 
Tta.  n.  d.  KSecbtB.  £rl  185&  Comp.  W,  F.  £et»er,  Union  n.  Ck)nfoed.  (Zeitsc^  £  lath.  Th.  1849L 
11.2.) 

«)  Diaconlssen-Anstalt  za  KalsenwSrth.  (A.  KZ.  1889l  N.  135.  ISIO.  N.  41. 1  Pie  bannh.  SchwMt* 
crn  d.  ev.  K.  (Deataobe  YierteQahnach.  1842.  N.  19.) 

9)  Die  fliegenden  Blotter  dea  xmahen  Haosea^  Hamb.  &  1S43.  Die  Innero  Mlsalon  d.  deatscben  ev. 
K.  Denkschr.  an  d.  dt  Nation.  Hamb.  ISiSl 
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the  local  asaodations  which  some  have  attempted,  will,  perhaps,  only  pre 
greater  importance  to  the  whole  hy  the  increase  of  counsel,  and  by  the  pro- 
posed education  of  well  qualified  lahorers ;  (ir)  and  the  ecclesiastical  £rt, 
while  it  serves  to  inflame  the  hearts  of  men  to  afford  an  ample  siq»p]j  5.? 
the  ahyss  of  neglected  wretchedness  which  it  discloses,  will  make  the  ChoFc^li 
Alliance  a  volontary  aSianoe  of  faith  working  hy  love.  The  progress  of  Catho- 
licism in  England  produced  such  a  spirit  of  co-operation  among  the  Frotee- 
tants  of  that  country,  that  many  were  prepared  for  a  plan  of  imion  emhradz^ 
all  truly  evangelical  communities.    After  a  preliminary  meeting  at  liverpcol 
(1845),  and  after  much  discussion  of  Tarious  propositions  at  an  assemhlT  b 
London  (1846),  an  JSvangeliecd  Alliance  was  formed  with  great  r^oidngs,  ii 
which,  on  the  hasis  of  nine  articles  as  a  common  platform  of  faitfa,  any  per- 
sons in  their  individual  capacity,  and  without  interfering  with  th^r  ecdd^ae- 
tical  differences,  might  extend  to  each  other  as  Evangelical  Chrisdans  tin 
hand  of  fellowship.    Even  Crermans  took  part  in  these  proeeedingSr  and 
Northern  and  Southern  Germany  were  marked  out  for  aoziliaxy  eooe^ea. 
But  such  was  the  nature  of  ^e  articles  that  no  union  hased  np<xi  th«n  codi 
he  of  much  importance  except  for  Great  Britain  and  North  America,  to  re- 
mind the  numerous  sects  of  those  countries,  who  are  divided  by  certain  lipd 
literalities,  hut  are  united  in  the  many  ftmdamental  doctrines  of  priniiti?e  or- 
thodoxy, of  their  higher  unity,  (x) 

§  458.     The  Scriptures.     0<mt,fnm  §  879,  411. 

2>«  Ftftttf,  EinL  iQ  das  A.  il  N.  Test  (p.  6S0.)  [Tnt  to  the  O.  T.  truuL  from  Am  6«nB.  ef  A 
F«tt0,  with  ooptoiu  idd.  by  Tbeod.  Parker.  Boet  184&  9  TOlflLJ  In  d.  N.  T.  bgr  Otdm&r,  HaL  liKb. 
by  ^tfudtfclTtfr,  Lps.  184a  J2«um,  Geech.  d.  IL  Sehrift.  (p.  41<l)  [Some  notices  znaj  also  belbcsdb 
T.  n.  EomUt  &  DavidsoiCt  Introdactions.] 

The  peculiar  nature  of  Protestantism  wss  exhihited  in  the  fact  that  HI 
parties,  in  proportion  as  they  had  a  living  connection  with  the  Ghmxsii,  met 
on  the  common  ground  of  the  Scriptures.  Although  these  had  lost  mm^- 
thing  of  the  venerahle  migesty  they  once  posBCSsed  as  a  holy  boc^  moden 
Protestantism  made  it  easier  to  investigate  them  as  ori^nal  dooonMnta.  ITitb 
respect  to  the  New  Testament,  Grieebach  (1745-1812)  examined  all  the  libn- 
ries  of  Europe,  and  laid  down  the  principles  for  ascertaining  tiiie  most  piol*> 
hie  reading  by  a  careful  weighing  of  testimony  and  a  prefiarenoe  of  tiba  oUer 
Alexandrian  nuynuscripts.  (a)  Laohmann  (d.  1851X  without  regurd  to  the 
sense  of  the  passages,  merely  sought  for  the  most  ancient  readhig',  ($)  and 
TiseJ^endor/Teoorer&dL  manuscripts  which  had  been  lost,  and  restored  others 
which  had  been  defkced.  (c)    In  the  historical  investigations  for  detenniniiig 

-         -  - I 

w)  Entsteh.  u.  Oeeeh.  d.  KTag&  p.  64a.  BrL  EZ.  1868.  N.  17. 

0)  Easays  on  Chr.  Union.  Edinb.  184&  BrI.  EZ.  1848.  N.  41ml  45. 6a  68aw  71. 74  8L  87.  89L ISIT. 
N.  11.84  C.  Ifafin  a  2f\  P»«,  d.  eT.  Band.  BaflL  1847.  A  liMiUMr,  d.  ev.  Bnndeat^  la  LeadasL 
1851.  (Dentaohe  Zeitaoh.  t  chr.  W.  185L  N.  4«b.)  Joumala  of  the  AUlMioe:  Xraagellaa  CbeUbat 
dom,  dc  Bnlletln  da  Monde  ohr6tien. 

a)  J.  aw,  AuffutU,  ft.  Griesb.  Yerdlenste.  BreaL  181& 

h)  N.  T.  BrL  168L  Btnd.  n.  Erlt  1880.  H.  4  lS89w  H.  4  N.  Test  gc  et  lat  a  Tnrhmmjm,n^ 
FhO,  BuUmannus^  gr.  leot  anetorltatea  appoeait  Ber.  184S-5a  9  volai 

0)  Cod.  Ephraemi  rescr.  Lpflw  1348-6i  3  yo]&  4    Monomm.  aaor»  H.  T.  Lps.  1844  4 
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the  genuineness  of  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  of  those 
-which  bore  the  names  of  M^see  and  Daniel,  then  generally  regarded  as  the 
•work  of  later  authorft,  every  effort  was  made  by  the  newly  awakened  ortho- 
doxy to  prove  that  they  were  composed  by  those  whose  names  they  bore,  (d) 
Besides  those  books  of  the  New  Testament  which  had  been  subject  to  some 
suspicion  in  ancient  times,  the  first  gospel  lost  the  name  of  Matthew,  (e)  the 
pastoral  epistles  were  called  in  question,  (/)  some  painful  but  easily  re- 
tracted doubts  were  raised  respecting  the  gospel  of  John,  which  had  been  so 
highly  extolled  for  its  theology  of  feeling.  (^)  No  sooner  was  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  released  from  the  service  of  Orthodoxy  than  it  was 
taken  up  by  the  party  of  the  Enlightenment.  The  ultimate  results  of  their 
efforts  may  bo  seen  in  the  ethical  expositicns  required  by  Kant,  and  the 
rationalistic  explanation  of  the  miraculous  history.  When  science  itself  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  this  feeble  effort,  the  object  of  all  true  interpretation 
was  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  faithful  representation  of  the  literal 
sense  intended  by  the  sacred  authors.  Winer  (b.  1789)  made  use  of  the  de- 
velopment given  to  classical  philology  for  determining  the  idioms  of  the  N&vr. 
Testament,  that  he  might  terminate  all  uncertainty  about  the  meaning  of 
particular  words  by  the  highest  degree  of  grammatical  accuracy,  (h)  LucJse 
(b.  1791)  was  the  first  who,  in  the  spirit  of  the  recent  free  investigation,  re- 
ferred once  more  to  the  religious  element  as  it  may  be  learned  through  the 
sympathy  which  the  interpreter  should  feel  with  primitive  antiqiiity,  and  as 
it  is  indicated  by  ecclesiastical  tradition,  (i)  and  enriched  by  a  strong  predilec- 
tion for  the  explanation  given  by  the  ecclesiastical  fathers  and  reformers. 
The  Hegeilian  school  insisted  that  it  was  the  highest  duty  of  an  interpreter  to 
bring  out  the  ideas  which  lie  unconsciously  at  the  basis  of  the  biblical  repre- 
sentations and  figures,  (k)  This  practice  was  afterwards  accommodated  to 
the  heterodox  method  of  mythical  interpretation  which,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  application  of  antiquities  to  the  primeval  history  of  the  Old  Testament, 
was  for  a  long  time  in  vogue,  and  met  with  almost  universal  opposition  when 
it  substituted  an  ideal  general  tmth  for  the  original  &ots  of  the  Ohristian 
history.  (I)  Two  parties  were  at  last  arrayed  in  direct  opx>offltion  to  each 
other ;  the  one  regarded  the  Scriptures  entirely  as  the  work  of  man,  and  the 
other  looked  upon  them  as  a  direct  revelation  fh>m  €k>d.  The  new  Tubingen 
school^  particularly,  has  endeavored  to  show  that  the  writings  of  the  New  Tes- 

d)  ITmfftlmberffy  Beltrr.  z.  EinL  !n  d.  A.  T.  Brl.  18S1-^.  8  t.  [The  8  first  toIk  of  ContribvtioiiB 
on  Zecb.  6  Dtau  and  on  Pentatencb,  tnuia  by  Ryland^  h  pabL  In  CUuke's  For.  dc  TbeoL  Lib.  Edlnb. 
1S47. 3  r.  8.] 

e)  Si^Jertf  CL  d.  Urspr.  d.  ersten  kan.  Et.  Eoenfgsb.  1893. 

/)  S  440.  i^t  A    F.G  BaWy  die  logen.  Pastoralbr.  Stnttg.  1885. 

(f)  BrettduM^der,  ProbebiUa  de  Er.  et  Epp.  Jo.  indole  et  orig.  Lps.  1^*20. 

/<)  OrammaUk  d.  neatest  Bpnchidloma.  Lps.  1822. 5  ed.  1844  [Gram,  of  the  Idioms  of  the  Gr. 
Lnng.  of  the  N.  T.  from  the  Gorm.  of  G.  B.  Whier,  hyJlK  Agnmo  Sb  0.  O,  Ebbeke,  Pbilad.  1840.  &] 

i)  Grandrbs  d.  neatest  Hermenentik.  Gdtt  1817.  BrL  theoL  Zeltsch.  1822.  H.  &  More  ftiHy  in 
Ms  Commentar  fl.  d.  Bchrr.  d.  Job.  since  lS2a  [Lttcke  on'  the  Eppi  of  John  Is  tnmsL  A  pnbL  in 
Clark's  BibL  Gab.  Edinb,  184(1] 

k)  BiUroihy  Comm.  zn  den  Brr.  an  d.  Cor.  Lp&  188a  [BiUroih  on  the  Epp.  to  the  Cor.  is  tiansl 
4i  pnbl.  In  Clark<b  Bib.  Cab.  Ed.  188S.]    BrL  Jahrbb.  188a  N.  SS. 

t)  K.  Ifat^  Leben  Jesn.  {  22.  nt  a. 
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tament  were  the  reBnlt  of  a  series  of  conflicts  and  attempts  at  oompromueli^' 
tween  the  Jewish  Christianity  of  Peter  and  the  Gentile  ChristunitjofPi'^ 
Certain  points  of  development  following  each  other  at  regular  periods  t's 
supposed  by  these  writers  to  be  discoverable  in  the  doctrinal  contents  of  d: 
sacred  writings,  and  principally  on  the  basis  of  these  the  Bevelation  of  JalA 
and  the  four  great  epistles  of  Paal,  are  alone  regarded  as  genmne  moniimur- 
of  the  Apostolic  Chnrch,  and  the  first  gospel  is  looked  npon  as  a  oollectiosc' 
apostolic  traditions  made  very  near  the  same  period.  The  original  Go^  (• 
Lnke  they  endeavored  to  find  in  that  of  Hardon,  thongh  in  this  thejliiTi 
been  corrected  by  their  own  disciples,  and  in  the  fourth  gospel  they  hm^ 
covered  a  dogmatic  and  figurative  composition  formed  from  materials  sr- 
plied  by  the  synoptic  gospels,  to  reconcile  all  ecdesiastioal  parties  In  thesesot. 
century,  during  tiie  latter  part  of  which  the  notion  of  the  Logos  was  api^- 
to  that  of  Christ,  and  so  attained  ascendency  in  the  Chnrch  for  all  sabse(^^ 
ages,  (m)  We  have  at  last  a  criticism  from  this  school  which  seems  to  b^ 
originated  more  in  a  love  of  offence  than  of  truth,  for  even  the  four  f^^ 
of  Paul  are  thrown  by  it  into  the  general  abyss,  (n)  On  the  other  hai'^ 
new  orthodox  school  professed  to  take  a  higher  view  of  the  whole  sacred  L- 
tory ;  it  was  convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  all  the  books  of  the  Bibk:  i^ 
found  in  every  part  of  them  not  only  divine  truth  bat  the  Lutheran  tlid()k?> 
and  the  only  danger  was  that  the  theosophic  fancies  in  which  inanjuL^i>¥^ 
might  carry  them  beyond  even  this.  In  their  fondness  for  the  8QpeimQ& 
they  delighted  in  extending  the  work  of  God^s  Spirit,  and  of  redemptiai!,t) 
material  things ;  and  while  they  conceded  that  the  account  of  crestioo  i^ 
perhaps  poetical,  and  addressed  to  the  outward  vision,  they  not  onljn^*- 
it  as  a  veritable  history,  but  have  discovered  that  before  the  day  of  cwta* 
and  before  the  fall  of  the  angels,  the  earth  was  the  habitation  of  Sitffl  ^ 
his  angels,  (p)  Their  views  of  general  history  are  occasionally  foil  of  intei«^ 
and  exhibit  some  traces  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  for  the  whole  histoiT^ 
man  is  represented  as  a  gradual  revelation  of  Christ.  But  on  an  intenoedi^j 
ground  between  these  schools,  some  men,  and  especially  some  leaned  di^ 
have  arisen,  and  have  long  been  tolerated  among  the  fluthful  by  the  l^W^ 
ical  Church  Journal,  who  make  a  distinction  between  what  is  di?iQd  &^ 
what  is  human  in  the  Scriptures,  and  have  sought  recondliation  witli  *^- 
natural  science  of  modem  times,  not  merely  by  ironical  compromises,  W 
limiting  divine  inspiration  to  that  which  is  strictly  religions,  and  erea  ue 
scribing  it  as  nothing  more  than  a  remarkable  tact  in  religions  matters.  (;! 
Although  they  feel  bound  by  their  own  religious  consciousness  to  regard  u« 
Scriptures  as  a  divine  revelation,  they  endeavor  to  treat  everyone  as  an  e^an- 

m)  F,  a  ^t*r,  <L  Christenth.  d.  8  onten  Jahrbh.  Tttb.  185S.  E«r««r  points  p.  M.  <^9-  '^^' 
J«hrbb.  1851.  H.  a  p.  294ss. 

fi)  S.  Baur,  Kiitlk  d.  panl  Briefeu  BrL  1860b.  S  H. 

0)  Thiertch  (p.  24.)— fi.  SUer,  Andcutt  t  glSub.  SchiKtventtndn.  KdnlgiK  !<*  l®te  <  ^' 
F.  Ddttuch,  0«8Gh.  d.  proph.  Th.  &  Croaliia.  Lpai  1S4S.    J.  C.  K  ^(j/fekww;  WelM*  ■•  ^' 
NordL  1841-4. 2  vola.  Schriftbewela.  Ibid.  18581  vol  I.   J,  U.  Kurb^  Gtfch.  d.  dten  Bttirf*  ^ 
sd.  1S68.  2  vola. 

p)  Thciuck :  Komm,  0.  iL  B.  aa  d.  Hebr.  Hmb.  188«.  pi  88ss.    Dentsch*  Wttch.  t  <^-  "* 
1850.  N.  ISflfl.  42SS. 
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gelieal  companion  in  the  faith  who  tmly  believes,  even  if  he  does  not  believe 
correctly  in  the  anthority  of  the  Scriptores,  and  in  jnstifioation  by  faith  in 
Christ,  (q) 

§  459.     Calvinwn  (u  a  Sect. 

Bcblckedanz,  d.  K  y.  Oenf  Im  19.  Jahrh.  (Archiv  t  KO.  toL  Y.  8t  1.)  J,  &  Cheneftiire,  PKicIs 
dee  d6bftts  theoL  qui  depots  qnelqnea  anndes  ont  agltds  la  rffle  de  G^Heve.  G6d.  18d4  A.  Boet^  D^ 
fenso  des  Fiddles  de  Yhgl  de  G4n.,  qui  so  sont  oonsUtato  ea  6g1.  IndSpendanL  Par.  1885.  Hist  ydrita- 
ble  dee  Momlers.  Psr.  1824^  2  Tola.  Baai  iS25.  2  H.  Malan^  le  proo68  da  m6thodisine  da  Gun.  Gdn. 
I8S5.  Genft  klrchl.  Zastilndeb  (Deatscbo  ZAitscfa.  f.  chr.  Wise.  1850.  N.  Slss.)  Also  Bemerkk.  by  L. 
Tkonuu.  (Ibid.  1851.  N.  17.)  Die  frahern  rel.  Zastande  d.  Waada  (SeatoTf  Bep.  1847.  IL  ^y-T. 
FlUdnw^  CoUectenrelse  n.  Holland.  Essen.  1881.  8  vols.  AuffutH,  Betr.  IL  d.  Zost  d.  E.  n.  TheoL  d. 
NlederL  (Beltrr.  s.  Geseb.  a.  Statist  d.  er.  K  Lps.  1887.  vol  IL)  Die  Unrnhen  in  d.  nlederL  rof.  E. 
1S83-89.  By  X.  edit  by  Gleselor.  Hamb.  1810.  comp.  Acta  hist  ec&  1880.  p.  SOlsa.  Er.  K.  Z.  1S83. 
N.  8Ss&    [K.  R.  ndgts^bcuik,  (pi  410.)  Yorlee.  19.  Th.  8.] 

Even  in  the  time  of  Ronssean  the  ministers  of  the  Church  in  Geneva 
ehmnk  from  answering  the  question  whether  Christ  was  God.  The  venerable 
Society  of  Pastors  enacted  a  law  (1817),  by  which  it  was  announced  that 
every  minister  would  be  required  at  his  installation  to  promise  that  he  would 
abstain  from  the  discussion  of  certain  principal  pointe  of  Calvinistio  ortho- 
doxy. After  1813,  however,  some  persons  zealous  for  orthodoxy  became  ex- 
cited, and  were  strengthened  by  the  influence  of  Mad,  de  Krudener  (1766- 
1824).  The  attention  of  this  lady  was  now  turned  from  palaces  to  cottages, 
that  she  might  preach  repentance  in  the  wilderness  of  civilization,  and  col- 
lect and  estaUish  out  of  all  churches  a  kingdom  for  the  lion  of  Judah,  (a) 
This  class  of  persons  became  numerous  in  the  Pays  de  Yaud,  and  under  the 
direction  of  some  suspended  ministers  many  Separatist  congregations  were 
formed,  with  various  individual  peculiarities.  According  to  a  popular  witti- 
cism they  were  called  Mamiere^  but  a  more  respectable  appellation  was  that 
of  Uethodists.  The  people,  who  were  reproved  by  them  even  for  innocent 
mirth  and  harmless  usages,  not  unfrequently  rose  upon  them  in  acts  of  vio- 
lence, and  the  leaders  of  the  new  church  were  punished  by  the  government 
with  imprisonment  and  exile.  Under  the  feeling  that  they  were  thereby  imi- 
tating the  primitive  Christians,  they  endured  these  persecutions  with  much, 
courage.  After  the  Kevolution  of  1880  the  conviction  became  nearly  univer- 
sal that  it  was  unbecoming  for  a  free  people  to  persecute  men  for  any  reli- 
gious creed  whatever.  An  Evangelical  Society  for  the  restoration  of  Calvin- 
ism after  a  Scriptural  model  was  then  formed  (1881),  by  which  a  theological 
seminary  has  been  established  (1832)  for  orthodox  stud^ts.  (b)  But  although 
the  Church  of  Geneva  had  been  accused  by  the  Momlers  of  apostasy  from  it- 
self, the  jubilee  of  the  Beformation  was  triumphantly  celebrated  there,  (0) 
and  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Canton  of  Yaud,  after  a  protracted  debate, 
tore  in  pieces  the  Helvetic  Confession  (1839)  beeause  it  was  the  standard  of 


q)  Conversation  saloons:  Stndlen  n.  Krlt  ed.  by  Umbrelt  &  UUxnann  since  1828.  Dentsche 
Zeltsch.  f.  chr.  Wlaa.  n.  chr.  Loben  since  1850.  Comp.  G,  F,  Krawt,  die  sogen.  nenere  TheoL  (TheoL 
/ahrbb.l85&  H.9.) 

a)  (^ffurtery)  Fran  ▼.  Krndener  in  d.  Bchwelz.  Helvet  1817.    Zeltgenoesen.  Lps.  161&  toL  IU. 

»)  A.  K.  Z.  1881.  N.  99. 188&  N.  59.    Sr.  K.  Z.  1881.  N.  84 1882.  N.  54.    Deatsohe  Zeltsch.  £  chi 

w.isca  N.sa 

c)  JnblM  de  la  Bet  de  G^s^ye.  G^n.  1885^  8  volai    AcU  hist  ecc.  I88S1  p.  4488a. 
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the  Momiers.  (d)  The  Bevolntion  of  1846  oTerthrew  the  Oalrixiistic  arsto 
cracy  of  the  pastors,  and  a  Oonaistory,  elected  by  the  congregatioxi,  and  witb 
a  m(\]ority  from  the  congi^^^tioii,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Natiac£ 
Ohnrch.  (e)  The  yarions  congr^ations  of  dissenters  formed  themselref 
(1848)  into  an  Evangelioal  Ghnrch,  whose  wants  have  been  supplied,  ss.i 
whose  pions  efforts  have  been  sustained  with  a  generous  libenJity  from  Eng- 
land, in  a  noble  rivalry  with  the  Established  Ohnrch.  (/) — The  Obnrdi  of  tlie 
Netherlands  was  completely  re-organized  daring  the  occupation  of  the  eoss- 
try  by  the  French.  By  the  fundamental  law  of  1816  the  synoidal  form  d 
government  was  renewed  and  concentrated,  but  the  old  church  disc^lmev^s 
abolished,  and  the  influence  of  the  state  retained.  The  disposition  of  ti@ 
people  was  favorable  to  a  merely  practical  Christianity,  and  the  educated 
clergy  were  partial  to  a  Scriptural  supematuralism,  which  now  retained  &:» 
repugnance  to  the  Remonstrants.  In  consequence  of  the  poetio  interests  h 
the  Netherlands  of  former  times,  created  by  the  poet  Bilderdyk,  many  bcfss 
to  long  after  the  orthodoxy  of  those  times,  and  two  Isra^tes  who  bad  been 
converted  by  him,  displayed  much  zeal  in  opposition  to  the  consdtatioiL  t? 
vaccination  and  the  Bemonstrants  (I82S).  Gradually  a  party  was  fonDec 
which  demanded  that  everything  should  be  restored  to  the  conditiim re- 
quired by  the  constitution  and  the  creed  of  the  8ynod  of  Dort.  The  Ua^ 
of  this  party,  a  young  minister  whose  name  was  De  Ooeh^  was  at  first  se«- 
pended  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  because  he  would  not  refrain  &te. 
interfering  in  the  spiritual  affiurs  of  the  parishes  of  others,  and  ibr  calEnglii 
ministerial  brethren  wolves,  and  the  hymns  whidi  had  (since  1807)  5ii:> 
planted  the  Psabns  the  songs  of  Sirens,  and  was  finally  deposed  (1884).  A 
portion  of  his  congregation  forthwith  dedared  themselves  separated  m± 
him  from  an  Established  Church  in  which  they  believed  so  many  her«ies  were 
mingled,  and  in  a  short  time  their  number  was  increased  by  the  aeoeasioii  d 
four  ministers  and  four  thousand  people.  Even  in  the  l^tahliahed  ChTxrcl 
many  were  alarmed  at  an  open  rupture  with  the  decrees  of  the  Sysod  o: 
Dort,  bnt  the  Genial  Synod  reftised  to  explain  the  legal  oath  respecting  t2)e 
public  oonfessi<»s  €i  faith  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  from  each  one  the  li^t 
of  judging  for  himself  whether  they  were  conformed  to  the  Scriptores  or  ik^ 
(1^5).  The  Separatists  were  fined  and  imprisoned  by  the  dvO  oooits  as  ds- 
turbers  of  public  worship,  and  for  violating  the  law  which  forbade  nxve  thaa 
twenty  persons  to  assemble  without  permission  from  the  auHioritaeflL  Tbev 
at  first  claimed  protection  on  the  ground  that  they  were  the  old  orthodox 
church,  and  not  a  new  seet,  but  they  finaDy  presented  their  statutes  to  th« 
king,  together  with  a  renunciation  o€  their  claim  upon  the  property  of  the 
Church,  and  obtained  the  royal  permission  to  form  themselves  into  sepante 
Christian  congregations  (186^).  The  Synod  of  the  National  Ohurdi,  whie^ 
met  in  1850,  in  view  of  the  nxunerous  dianges  which  had  been  made  in  ths 
fundamental  law  of  the  state,  formed  an  independent  synodal  systun,  ac- 

d)  £y.  K.  Z.  1889.  N.  W.  1840.  N.  9. 

e)  Bapport  dn  Gonaifit  d.  Pigl  natlooale  da  66il  1849.   B6gleiiMQt  otganlgae  pour  NgL  Mt  €^ 
849. 

/)  Egl  6rang.  &  66d.  1848.   Aflsezoiblde  gin.  do  la  Soe.  tr.  Qin.  1819. 
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oording  to  which  the  general  bSbxps  of  the  Ohiirch  were  to  be  managed  by 
the  General  Synod,  wiuoh  met  annually  at  the  Hague,  and  consisted  of  dele- 
gates from  the  ten  provindal  synoda,  and  from  the  three  theological  facul- 
ties, and  by  a  commianon  chosen  by  the  General  Synod  to  act  in  its  name 
during  the  interyals  between  its  meetings.  (^) 

§  460.    IHvinan  of  the  Church  in  Scotland  and  in  the  Fay$  de  Yaud. 

A,  F,  Otnib€rg^  d.  acbott  NatloiialUrehe.  Hamb^  1828.  JT.  JSC  8aek^  d.  K.  v.  SehotUand.  Heldlb. 
1844. 2  ToI&  B,  W,  Notit  Cue  oC  the  Free  Chorch  of  SeotUnd.  Loud.  1841  &  Ad.  Sydow^  d. 
aehott  Elrchenfrage.  Potad.  184&.  J,  KottUn^  d.  lehott  K.  Hamb.  1692.— With  inspect  to  the  pabUo 
sctt»  of  the  Coandl  of  State,  and  the  oomments  of  the  Prea  JOru^ :  AUg.  Z.  MonatsbL  Febr.  1S46.  I>er 
waadtL  EStreit  by  X  (Schweglen  Jahrb.  d.  Oegenw.  Febr.  1846w>— Pr6d8  dee  Dilts  qui  oat  amen6  et 
BuiTl  la  dtoitaion  de  la  mijoiitA  des  paetenn  et  mtadfltreB  de  F^L  da  canton  de  Yand.  Aceomp.  dea 
docam.  olllc.  recoeil  par  Oh,  Bavp,  Lena.  1846L  AJao  oa  this  sabjeot :  Leopold  in  Zeltachr.  t  hiat  Th. 
1840.  H.  4. 1847.  H.  1. 8.-^2.  SohtcolBer,  d.  kirohL  Zerwiirfiiiiae  Im  Kanton  Waadt  Zur.  1846b  K  F. 
Oapke,  d.  Urchl  Beweg.  im  E.  Waadt.  (Zeltaefa.  t  hSat  Th.  1860.  H.  &)  [Eefherington,  Hist  of  the 
Cbh.  of  Soot  Edinb.  1842.  New  York.  1844  p.  868B8.  Bomm^  Lffb  of  T.  Chalmon.  Now  York.  1850- 
2. 4  y.     W.L.  Aleaeander,  Notee  of  aTonr  A;  NoHoes  of  the  SeL  Bodies  of  Switz.  Glaig.  1841  a] 

The  Chorch  of  Scotland  always  felt  a  peculiar' jealonay  in  behalf  of  its 
independence  in  all  spiritnal  matters.  The  right  of  patronage  was  therefore 
abolished  in  the  fundamental  law  of  1690  (revelation  settlement)  YHien 
this,  however,  was  restored  by  secular  violence  (1712),  the  protests  of  the 
Church  were  generally  quieted  by  those  (Moderates)  who  found  their  own 
oomfort  promoted  by  the  existing  state  of  things.  But  when  the  religious 
life  of  the  Ohurch  was  revived,  and  the  puritanic  element  became  powerful, 
the  whole  energy  of  the  party  then  formed  (evangelical  party)  was  concen-^ 
trated  in  the  effort  to  destroy  the  power  of  patrons  to  impose  upon  congrega* 
tions  ministers  who  were  not  acceptable  to  the  people.  In  1884  the  General 
Assembly  conceded  to  each  congregation  the  right  to  reject  such  ministers 
(veto  act).  When,  however,  the  royal  courts  took  under  tiieir  protection  the 
rights  of  t&e  patrons,  and  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  made  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  interfered  in  various  ways  in  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  Church, 
and  finally,  when  redress  had  been  sought  in  vain  from  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment, on  the  openiDg  of  the  General  Assembly,  May  18, 1848,  the  friends  of 
ecclesiastical  freedom  (ITonintrusionists),  including  a  large  and  the  most  influ- 
ential portion  of  the  clergy,  with  the  noble-minded  Dr.  Chalmers  (d.  1847) 
at  their  head,  separated  themselves  by  a  solemn  protest  from  the  Established 
Church,  on  the  ground  that  violenoe  had  been  done  to  their  consciences,  and 
dishonor  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  crown  of  Christ  by  the  civil  power.  All 
their  churches  and  revenues  were  abandoned  by  these  seceders  with  no  other 
hope  than  their  reliance  upon  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  Scotdsh  people. 
As  on  the  one  hand  some  proprietors  refused  to  sell  the  necessary  ground  and 
materials  for  building  new  churches,  so  particular  congregations,  on  the  other, 
attempted  by  violence  to  exclude  from  their  churches  those  ministers  who 
were  obtruded  upon  them  by  patronage.  Millions  of  pounds,  however,  amply 


a)  A.KZL1851.N.8(k    Comp.  lUd.  18S&  K.  ]&  Bd  KZb  189&  N.  9.    UUmann,  t,  Cbtn^iula^ 
tik.  d.  holL  Tb.  (Stud.  a.  Erlt  1841 H.  a) 
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snffioient  for  all  the  ecclesiastical  wants  of  the  people,  were  oontribiited,  U^ 
and  with  the  utmost  worldly  pnidenoe,  as  well  as  the  most  earnest  piety,  tbe 
Free  Presbyterian  Ohnrch  was  founded,  and  became  the  real  National  (^irrcli 
of  Scotland.— In  the  Canton  of  Vand  tbe  spirit  of  the  metbodistic  piety  «o 
far  penetrated  even  the  Established  Ohnroh,  that  sometimes  when  its  minis- 
ters had  performed  the  daties  of  public  worship  many  would  hold  devotiosil 
assemblies  in  the  evening  (oratoires),  which  were  attended  especially  br  tht 
higher  classes.  In  direct  contrariety  to  the  traditional  doctrine  incnlcdtct! 
from  Berne,  that  the  Church  was  stricUy  dependent  upon  the  state,  the  idea 
that  the  Church  was  absolutely  independent  of  the  state  was  diffused  amoss 
the  clergy,  more  especially  by  the  labors  of  Vinet.  (5)  After  the  overthrew 
of  the  comparatively  aristocratic  government  (1845)  the  provisional  regexcr 
of  the  soTcreign  people  prohibited  the  clergy  of  the  Establisihed  Church  fros 
attending  the  oratories  which  had  been  already  threatened  by  the  popsVe. 
and  some  clergymen  who  disobeyed  were  suspended.  When  the  new  ^e&> 
cratic  constitution  was  about  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  tbe 
government,  wishing  to  recommend  it  by  proclamation,  sent  it  to  the  cl^  f 
to  be  read  from  their  pulpits.  About  forty  clergymen  refused  to  complj  ind 
this  request,  and  in  justification  of  their  act  appealed  to  a  law  whidi  sp- 
peared  to  give  the  use  of  the  pulpit  to  the  government  only  for  ih&  publk^- 
tion  of  acts  relating  to  religion.  For  this  refusal  they  were  accused  he(cK 
their  ecclesiastical  com-ts,  and  acquitted,  but  they  were  punished  by  the  civ'I 
government  in  a  suspension  for  one  month  from  their  spiritual  duties.  To 
extricate  the  Church  from  this  thraldom  it  was  proposed  (K'ov.  11,  1845),  fc 
an  assembly  at  Lausanne  of  the  clergy  belonging  to  the  establishment,  ibst 
every  clergyman  should  resign  his  office,  when  a  minority  immc^diatelr  »- 
nounced  their  charges  and  their  salaries.  But  as  they  possessed  no  holdct-^s 
the  popular  mind,  they  were  only  able  by  foreign  assistance  to  start  a  Free 
Church  in  small  conventicles,  which  were  persecuted  by  the  police  nnd 
1850.  In  the  mean  time  the  government  found  but  scanty  means  for  tLo 
spiritual  support  of  the  Established  Church. 

§  461.     The  Anglican  Church  and  the  Dissenters, 

Bogus  4s  BeMneU^  H.  of  DtsMoteis.  Lond.  1803-19^  4  vols.  (ArehlT  f.  KO.  yoL  IL  p.  541.  UI  ^ 
801 497.  lY.  1.  2878&)  Lond.  18S8.  2  yola.  J.  Bennett,  H.  of  Diss,  during  the  last  SO  yean,  Locd.  ISS3. 
K.  U.  Sack,  fi.  BeUn.  K.  In  EngL  BrL  1813.  Ihink,  Oxganlrimng  d.  engL  Stastsk.  Alfaso.  ISift  X 
Soo8«t  Eocleelastloa,  or,  Tbe  Ohonh,  her  sohools  and  her  dergj.  L^nd.  1^49. 8L  i£  ^  Ukd^a,  d.  £a- 
•Umde  d.  angl  E.  I4M.  1848.  O.  K  O^rlach^  CL  d.  roL  Zoittand.  d.  angL  K.  Potsd.  1845;.  a  SdatS, 
d.  kircbL  Znstande  in  EngL  (<}elzer.  prot  Monatsoh.  1858.  May.)  [«^.  Grants  H.  of  the  Eag^  Cbartk 
&  of  tlie  Sects  which  ha?e  departed  from  her  Cool  Lond.  lSll-26. 4  vols.  &] 

The  principal  religious  activity  of  the  country  was  found  among  the  Dzs- 
Bontersy  who  constituted  about  one  third  of  the  whole  population,  and  u 
Wales  the  minority.  But  as  they  possessed  no  common  centre,  they  becanM 
broken  up  into  a  great  variety  of  sects,  among  which  might  be  seen,  in  their 

a)  BrL  K  Z.  lS4e.  N.  88. 1850.  N.  49. 

&>  Essal  snr  la  manifestation  dos  oonrfctions  reU^.  et  snr  la  separation  de  TegL  et  de  rttat  Fc 
b842.  Edlh.  1815.    Considerations  dMides  a  Mss.  los  ministres  dSmtasionaiiw.  Laui.  184& 
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extreme  fonns,  every  grade  of  reUgioos  life,  f^om  tbe  most  entbnsiastic  exal- 
tation down  to  the  most  sceptical  rationalism.    Some  of  the  principal  sect? 
among  them,  however,  have  recently  attempted  to  nnite  together  in  more 
intimate  fellowship.    They  were  protected  and  made  subservient  to  various 
party  purposes  by  the  opposition  in  Parliament,  but  with  all  his  eloquence, 
^ox  was  unsuccessful  when  he  pleaded  (1790)  for  their  civil  rights,  (a)    But 
with  the  increasing   spirit  of  general  freedom,  public  sentiment  became 
changed,  and  after  many  attempts  at  partial  relief  the  test  act  was  finally 
abolished  in  1828,  and  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  to  solem- 
nize marriage  and  baptism  for  dissenters  was  taken  away  in  1836.  They  were, 
however,  still  compelled  to  pay  taxes  to  the  Established  Church,  and  the 
House  of  Lords  thought  it  necessary,  by  lifeless  orthodox  forms,  to  protect 
the  Univei'sities  under  the  patronage  of  the  State  against  the  intrusion  of  dis- 
senters, (h)    But  many  powerfhl  associations  avowed  their  determination  to 
promote  the  principle  of  reli^ous  freedom,  not  only  in  England  but  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world,  (c)    A  charter  was  obtained  for  the  University  of  Lon- 
don (1886),  the  object  of  which  was  principally  the  education  of  dissenters. 
The  Established  Church  became  almost  a  sinecure,  while  the  actual  duties  of 
the  pastoral  office  were  either  evaded,  or  performed  by  poorly  paid  pastors 
and  hired  vicars,  (d)    For  a  long  time  the  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
with  the  aristocracy,  set  themselves  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  and  persons  of  worldly  sagacity  lost  confidence  in  the  spiritual  privi- 
leges of  the  bishops,  as  well  as  in  the  divine  right  of  tithes.    The  injurious 
influence  of  an  Established  Church  was  demonstrated  by  the  dissenters,  and 
the  bishops  were  warned  by  the  government  to  set  their  house  in  order. 
They  appealed  to  the  oath  taken  by  the  king  at  his  coronation,  that  he  would 
maintain  the  inviolability  of  the  Church,  and  by  virtue  of  which  he  held  his 
crown.    But  an  evangelical  party  had  now  been  developed  which  especially 
represented  the  Protestant,  as  the  High  Church  party  did  the  Catholic  ele- 
ment in  the  Episcopal  Church.     This  evangelical  party  expected  deliver- 
ance only  in  such  a  reformation  as  was  demanded  by  the  times,  (e)    Certain 
literary  men  at  Oxford,  of  whom  the  principal  were  Kewman  and  Fusey 
(after  1888),  raised  the  Catholic  element  to  a  still  higher  position.    The  ob- 
ject of  these  persons  was  avowed  to  be  the  revival  of  genuine  Catholicity. 
Protestantism  was  disavowed,  and  many  Catholic  but  old  ecclesiastical  usages 
and  statutes,  so  far  as  they  were  consistent  with  the  thirty-nine  articles,  were 
brought  once  more  into  practice.    These  efforts  were  favored  by  the  High 
Church  party,  until  their  gradually  developed  tendencies  to  Roman  Catholi- 
cism aroused  the  Protestant  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  Fuseyum  was  rejected, 
even  by  the  bishops.    Since  that  time  many  persons  have  passed  over  from 


a)  StaitdUnt  Oeogr.  n.  SUt  yoL  L  p.  162sflL 

I)  After  Bwerley  :  A.  Z.  1884.  N.  228. 229.    Bbeinwald,  Bep.  voL  XXIX.  p.  928S. 

c)  A.  Z.  1884  N.  ISa       <f)  A.  K.  Z.  1881.  p.  812. 

«)  Lord  UenUy,  A  Plan  of  Church  Eeform.  Lond.  ed.  i.  1882.  [Edinb.  EeTlew,  vol.  XXXVni. 
p.  145.  yeb.  182a  XLIT.  pc  490.  Sept  1821  (SeL  fkom  Ed.  Eov.  Par.  1885.  voL  V.  p.  801-824.)  A  W, 
Sod,  Union  of  Chh.  as  State.  Lond.  A  New  York.  1849. 12.]  Further  Befonn  Literature :  A.  E.  2L 
1S88L  Lit  BL  N.  49.  Stud.  u.  Erit  1888.  P.  la. 
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the  Established  to  the  Catholic  Church.  (/)  During  this  ooDidon  of  parties^ 
and  in  consequence  of  the  serious  spirit  of  practical  piety  excited  fimoog  the 
people  (after  1820),  a  new  and  fresh  life  was  awakened  in  the  boeom  of  the 
Church  itself.  The  hierarchy  gave  up  a  portion  of  its  tithes  that  they  migtit 
not  have  the  whole  wrested  fh>m  them.  In  1836  a  hill  for  the  refi>rm  oi  the 
Church  was  introduced  into  Parliament  by  Lord  RuaselL  It  diminished  the 
prodigious  inequalities  which  had  existed  in  the  revenues  of  liie  bishops,  im- 
proved  and  increased  the  parishes  by  means  of  a  portion  of  the  sineciiras,  and 
placed  restraints  upon  plnraUties  and  the  perfonaance  of  {MMtoral  duties  1)^ 
hired  proxies.  Some  farther  conoeasions  were  made  even  by  the  aristocracy^ 
when  a  Commission  for  Inquiry  was  appointed  by  Sir  Robert  PeeL  The 
ministry,  however,  admonished  the  reformers  that  they  should  be  satined 
with  what  they  could  get,  rather  than  attempt  radical  dianges.  The  conces- 
sions were  accepted  with  much  reluctance  by  the  minority  in  the  Jjows 
House,  and  constituted  the  commencement  of  a  reform,  which  iras  suhK- 
quentiy  carried  out  in  the  same  spirit  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Revaiiie  BOI 
(1840).  (g)  When  a  number  of  bishops  had  been  consecrated  for  forage 
countries  the  nunistry  began  also  to  endow  dioceses  in  En^^and  with  the  aar- 
ings  of  the  hierarchy  (1847),  without  connecting  with  them  seats  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  (h)  The  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  with  the  assistsDce 
of  Parliament  and  munificent  voluntary  contributions  from  the  people^  erected 
numerous  churches  in  the  commercial  towns,  and  sent  forth  asdstant  preaeb- 
ers  to  supply  the  spiritual  wants  of  an  increasing  population.  When  G^rhis^ 
a  vicar,  was  accused  of  teaching  that  the  grace  of  regeneration  does  not  ne> 
cessarily  accompany  the  act  of  baptism,  and  when  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  vsho 
was  favorable  to  Puseyism,  refused  to  admit  him  to  the  benefioo  to  whidi  ht 
had  been  presented  by  the  crown,  he  was  instituted  (1847-50),  in  aceotrdaiiea 
with  the  verdict  of  the  privy  council,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  court  (after 
1833),  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  his  bishop,  on  the  ground  that  his  vievB 
were  not  inconsistent  with  the  articles  of  the  English  Church.  In  this  affiur 
was  exhibited  on  the  one  hand,  the  stubbornness  of  episcopal  orthodoxy  erm 
when  not  much  sustained  by  public  opinion,  and  on  the  other,  Uie  impropriety 
of  submitting  theological  controversies  for  decision  to  the  civil  oomts.  Bat 
all  attempts  springing  out  of  it  to  raise  the  assemblies  of  the  dergyfrom  their 
nominal  existence  to  the  real  spiritual  powers  which  they  formerly  pdaseesed 
(p.  442),  or  at  least  to  transfer  the  decision  of  controversies  on  ecolesiascieal 
doctrines  to  the  episcopal  courts,  were  frustrated  either  in  Parliament  or  bj 
the  ministry,  (i) 


/)  iV<n0f7Kin)  TraotB  for  the  timos,  espee.  No.  90 ;  Bemarks  on  eertaln  puBagOB  In  the  80  Artt  ISit 
(BrL  E.  Z.  1841.  N.  81. 80. 42.)  K  R  Putty,  The  Artides  treated  on  in  Traofc  90  reoouldeced.  Oxt 
1S4L  H.  Abekm,  Letter  to  £.  B.  Posey,  in  reference  to  certain  cbatKee  against  tbe  Gena.  Choi^ 
Lond.  1842.  JT.  Petri,  Beltrr.  a.  WOrdlg.  d.  Pus.  G5tt  184&  8  H.  a  Foek,  d.  P»  (Scfawv^, 
Jahrbb.  1844.  p.  742s&)  B.  Wtafw,  d.  Pofl.  A.  d.  Engl.  t.  Amthor,  Lps.  1844.  Bmna,  Bepk  1S46L  tuL 
VI.  p.  1818S.  vol.  VIL  p.  89SS. 

g)  A,Z.  188ft.  N.  198.    Sapplem.  N.  211. 216. 28&  BrL  K.  Z.  184a  N.  78. 

A)  BrL  K.  Z.  1847.  N.  85. 

0  Zeitsch.  f.  hist  Th.  1858.  H.  "L  [Jadgment  of  the  Dean  of  the  Arches*  Oouzt  In  tbe  ewe  «f 
florbam  v.  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  Lond.  1848.] 
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§  462.    Ecclenaatical  Affairs  in  the  North  American  Republic. 

A.  Reed  and  J,  MaOiMon^  Yistt  to  the  Amerioan  Gharcbea.  New  York.  188S.  2  Tola.  (Ev.  EZ 
1S37.  N.  8B&)  a.  CanoOlt  America  and  the  Amer.  Cbaroh.  S  od.  Lond.  1858.  (Er.  EZ.  1889.  N. 
66SB.)  J.  J>.  Rupp,  He  pasa  Ekklesia,  or  Hist  of  the  BeL  Denozninatlona  in  the  U.  8.  FblL  1344 
R,  Bairdf  Beligion  in  the  U.  6.  Edlnb.  1844.  BoTlsed  aa  EGeeoh.  n.  kirdhL  Statist  by  O.  Brandea^ 
BrL  1844.  [Ibid  Chr.  Betaroepeet  and  Begister.  N.  Toik.  185a  12.  Ibid.  BeL  Denomm.  in  the  U. 
S.  (in  Amer.  and  For.  Chr.  Union,  vol.  I.  IS.  2.— yoL  IIL  N.  4)  Bel.  Denomm.  in  the  U.  S.  by  vari- 
ons  authors.  Harrlsborg.  2  ed.  1849.  P.  2>.  Oorris^  Ghorches  and  Sects  in  the  U.  S.  N.  York.  1850.]>- 
Jl  O,  RfUtMr,  Brlefe  ana  n.  fL  N.  A.  Dread.  I&i5.  2  Tola.  F.  v.  Ratuner,  [America  and  the  Amer 
People,  from  the  Oerm.  N.  York.  1848.  &]  Lpa.  1846^  2  Tola.— IT.  Kloae^  d.  chr.  K.  in  d.  Yerein.  St 
N.  A.  (ZeitBch.  £  biat  Th.  1848.  H.  1.)    [J,  Dtaon,  Tonr  through  the  U.  S.  N.  York.  1848. 12.] 

[A  peonliar  form  of  ecclesiastical  life  has  been  developed  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  religions  spirit  has  there  been  allowed  unlimited 
freedom  to  assume  every  variety  of  external  organization,  and  has  found  full 
scope  for  its  utmost  zeal.  The  national  and  State  governments  are  prohibited 
by  their  constitutions  from  all  interference  with  religion,  but  Ohristianity  is 
generaUy  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  common  law,  stringent  regulations  are 
in  force  against  blasphemy  and  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  public 
prayers  are  daily  offered  in  connection  with  all  legislative  proceedings,  (a) 
Error  is  permitted  to  contend  on  equal  terms  with  truth,  no  civil  disability  is 
imposed  for  opinion's  sake,  and  all  may  propagate  their  views  in  public  and 
in  private  as  long  as  the  rights' of  others  are  not  invaded.  As  yet,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  in  such  circumstances  Ohristianity  will  not  triumph.  In  the 
exercise  of  its  free  energies,  it  has  contended  with  a  highly  stimulated 
worldly  spirit  and  a  multitude  of  errors,  which  have  here  found  their  best 
and  often  only  asylum ;  and  not  only  is  it  almost  universally  received,  but  its 
most  prevalent  forms  are  those  of  the  strictest  evangelical  piety.  From  the 
X)eculiar  origin  and  history  of  the  nation,  we  should  of  course  expect  to  find 
that  its  ecclesiastical  organizations  and  usages  resemble  those  of  the  Old 
World.  But  the  Puritan  and  Methodistio  elements  have  been  especially 
attracted  there,  and  have  become  prominent  in  the  national  character.  The 
zeal  engendered  by  an  earnest  Ohristianity  thrown  into  such  powerftQ  conflict 
with  the  world,  has  led  its  friends  to  im  intense  use  of  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary means  for  the  conversion  of  men,  and  the  religious  revivals  which 
have  sometimes  been  witnessed  in  other  lands,  have  here  become  frequent.  Q) 
Accustomed  also  to  rely  much  upon  the  power  of  numbers,  great  societies 
have  been  formed  for  the  removal  of  social  evils,  and  for  combined  effort  to 
plant  the  institntions  of  the  gospel  among  the  destitute  at  home  and  abroad. 
A  majority  of  the  whole  population  have  abandoned  the  habitual  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks,  and  seven  States  of  the  Union  have  already  prohibited 
the  sale  of  them  as  an  ordinary  beverage.  More  than  8,000  ministers  of  the 
gospel  are  sustained  principally  in  the  older  States,  to  labor  among  the  newer 


a)  Conatitationa  of  the  sereral  Statea,  and  of  the  U.  S.  &a  K.  York.  8.  J,  Story,  Ezpoaition  of 
the  Conat.  of  the  U.  S.  N.  York.  1847.  M.  MeJOnnsy,  Amer.  Magiatrate.  (Phllad.  1800.)  p.  689. 198. 
208.    G.  T.  OttrtU,  Hiat  of  the  Conat  of  the  XJ,  8.  N.  York.  1864  2  Tola. 

b)  W.  R  Spraguet  Lectt  on  BeTiTala  Albany.  1882.  &  A.  Bamet,  On  BevlTaU  K  York. 
ISll.  a  Finney,  Lectt  on  BoTiTalai  K.  York.  188S.  CoUon,  Hist  and  Ohar.  of  Amer.  BeTiTala 
Lond.  1882. 
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settlements  of  the  West  and  South,  (c)  There  is  one  house  of  worship  fo 
every  646,  and  one  minister  for  every  600  of  the  entire  population,  (d)  As 
each  denomination  of  Ohristianfl)  in  case  of  general  disagreement  or  gnev- 
ance,  finds  its  ultimate  remedy  in  separation,  numerous  sects  have  sprang  cp, 
without  important  distinctions  in  doctrine  or  organization ;  but  the  evils  uf 
disunion  are  in  many  instances  much  mitigated  by  an  interchange  of  oorre- 
sponding  delegates  through  their  superior  assemblies,  by  the  free  receptioo 
of  each  other^s  ministers  and  members  on  prescribed  terms,  and  by  co-opera- 
tion in  many  of  the  national  charitable  associations.  The  JSoman  Catiolii 
Church  has  in  some  instances  attempted  to  ingraft  upon  itself  popular  traits 
and  usages,  but  its  general  ^irit  of  uniformity  has  resisted  them,  and  its  pre 
vailing  character  here  is  the  same  as  in  the  Old  World.  Its  growth  in  this 
country  has  been  for  a  few  late  years  remarkably  rapid,  almost  exdosivelj 
by  Catholic  emigrants  from  Europe,  multitudes  of  whom,  bowers,  are  iar 
ever  lost  to  the  general  Roman  fold,  (a)  The  vast  funds,  numerous  dogy, 
and  other  laborers,  with  which  foreign  sodeties  have  supplied  it^  have  ena- 
bled it  to  establish  many  institutions  for  education  and  charity,  and  erect  s 
splendid  hierarchy,  which  give  it  great  power  for  proselytism,  and  have 
raised  the  hope  that  Kome  might  recover  its  life  by  appropriating  to  itsel: 
the  youthful  energies  of  this  growing  nation.  (/)  But  by  its  conflicts  with 
educational  establishments,  by  its  unity  of  action  in  behalf  of  political  inter- 
ests, and  by  its  sympathies  and  connections  with  foreign  and  anti-repubIiGi!i 
influences,  it  has  awakened  against  itself  a  powerful  political  and  rdigiocs 
feeling  which  has  sometimes  broken  forth  into  unlawful  violence.  (^)  It 
probably  has  under  its  control,  principally  in  the  large  cities,  in  Maryland  and 
in  Louisiana,  about  one  in  twelve  of  the  whole  population.  The  ^pisc^J 
Church,  though  the  oldest  (1607),  is  still  among  the  smallest  of  the  Protes- 
tant sects,  but  its  progress  has  recently  become  accelerated  especially  among 
the  wealthy  and  conservative  classes.  It  differs  from  its  parent  English 
Church  by  its  want  of  a  connection  with  a  civil  establishment,  by  an  exten- 
sive participation  of  the  laity  in  the  legislative  and  administrative  power  of 
the  Church,  and  by  its  synodal  constitution  under  annual  diocesan  and  tri- 
ennial national  conventions,  (h)  The  CongregationalkUy  whose  first  church 
was  formed  in  the  ship  which  conveyed  the  pilgrims  to  America  (1619),  and 
who  are  principally  descendants  of  the  English  Puritans,  believe  that  eaeh 
congregation  possesses  all  ecclesiastical  power  in  itself;  but  in  the  exerc^  of 
.this,  they  form  occasional  Councils,  composed  of  neighboring  ministers  and 
the  delegates  of  contiguous  churches,  for  the  ordination,  the  settlement,  and 
the  dismission  of  ministers ;  District  Associations,  composed  of  a  few  minis- 
ters and  churches  who  may  permanently  associate  for  mutual  counsel  and 


c)  R,  Bairdj  Betrospeet  p.  21  Baa.  2S0»,        d)  Abfttract  of  Censa&  p.  29. 

e)  Amer.  and  For.  Cbr.  Union.  Aug.  1859.  p.  261.    N.  York  ObMrver,  Jane  10, 1652. 

/)  Catholio  Almanac  for  1854.  Balr.  1854  Foreign  Conspiracy.  Hew  York.  ISSSw  iT.  L.  £«c^ 
Comanism,  the  Enemy  of  Education,  Free  Institntions,  ice.  Clndn.  18S2l  12. 

(;)  Bomanlmn  incompatible  with  Bepabllcan  IMnciplea.  N.  York  1884.  18L  Our  Coaotry,  tu 
Danger,  &c  N.  York.  1810.  la    G.  B.  Oh^evett  Blgbt  of  the  Bible  in  Sehoola.  N.  York.  185a  10. 

h)  3.  Waber:fi>rce,  Hist  of  the  Prot  Epiac.  Church  in  Am.  Lond.  and  N.  Y.  (1844.)  1846.  Xi 
W.  WhiU,  n.  of  the  Church.  N.  York.  1854.  &    A,  B.  Chapin^  in  Hist,  of  BeL  Decom.  x^  eoiss. 
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fellowship;  and  Ctoneral  ABsociations  or  OoEsociations,  comprising  all  the 
mhuBters  and  chnrohes  of  a  State.  Snch  bodies,  howeyer,  have  only  advi' 
sory  power,  and  their  dedMons  have  the  force  of  discipline  only  by  their 
moral  infinenoe.  The  intelligence,  the  systematio  beneyolence,  and  the  sober 
piety  of  this  people,  have  rendered  them  especially  influential.  They  prevail 
principally  in  the  six  Eastern  States,  in  New  York,  and  north  of  the  Ohio. 
They  acknowledge  the  absolnte  authority  of  no  uninspired  creed,  but  great 
respect  is  paid  to  certain  Oalvinistio  Oonfessions  of  Faith  and  Catechisms 
which  are  used  among  them,  and  some  of  their  divines  have  exerted  a  deci- 
sive influence  upon  the  theology  of  the  age.  (i)  Near  the  close  of  the  last 
and  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  a  number  of  the  Congrega- 
tional ministers  and  churches  of  Massachusetts  were  known  to  believe  Uni- 
tarian doctrines ;  but  a  general  separation  was  not  effected  until  (1815)  the 
orthodox  party  were  stiotled  by  some  announcements  respecting  the  progress 
of  Unitarianism  in  America  in  an  English  publication,  and  immediately  with- 
drew their  fellowship  from  all  who  were  suspected,  (ib)  After  an  excited 
controversy,  the  Unitarian  Congregationalists  were  left  in  a  distinct  body, 
which  has  smce  extensively  prevailed  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  with  an  ele- 
gant literature,  a  high  standard  of  morality,  and  a  liberal  philanthropy. 
There  are  said  to  be  in  the  United  States  not  less  than  250  congregations 
especially  connected  together  as  Unitarians ;  but  a  still  larger  body  who  call 
themselves  by  the  simple  name  of  Christians,  the  UniversaKsts,  and  a  seced- 
ing portion  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  agree  with  them  in  the  distinctive 
article  of  their  faith.  The  Baptists  follow  next  in  the  order  of  time  (1689) ; 
and  if  we  include  under  the  appellation  all  who  deny  the  validity  of  baptism 
except  by  immersion,  and  on  the  professed  faith  of  the  subject,  tiiey  must  be 
regarded  as  the  most  numerous  denomination  but  one  in  the  United  States. 
With  but  few  exceptions,  they  are  rigidly  Calvinistic  in  doctrine,  but  they 
agree  with,  and  even  exceed  l^e  Congregationalists  in  their  r^ection  of  all 
human  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  and  in  their  practical  maintenance  of 
the  independence  of  the  congregations.  They,  however,  have  their  occa- 
sional Councils,  their  Associations  for  small  districts,  their  Conventions  for 
States,  and  until  the  recent  separation  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  sections, 
a  Triennial  General  Convention  for  the  whole  nation.  A  large  number  of 
Baptist  churches  are  never  represented  beyond  their  district  Associations, 
and  differ  from  their  brethren  on  many  important  articles  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice. (I)  Many  minor  sects  have  seceded  from  the  general  f&Uowship,  on  the 
ground  of  questions  connected  with  the  Sabbath,  missions  to  the  heathen,  the 
nature  of  the  faith  and  obedience  to  be  professed  before  baptism,  and  the 


0  O,  PuneKard,  View  of  CongregatlonaUsm.  Andorer,  18881  IHd.  Hist,  of  Codc^  And.  184a 
Cambiidge  and  Saybrook  Platibmu  of  Cbnroh  Dteo.  Boston.  ISSt.  S,  T,  a  UpKam,  Batio  DIa-' 
eipUnae.  Portland.  1829.  X.  JBaoon^  Man.  of  Cbnnh  Membem  Kew  HaTOn.  1888.  R.  Baird, 
Sketches  of  the  BeL  Denom.  in  Am.  and  For.  Cbr.  Union.  yoL  L  N.  8.  p.  128. 

k)  Beltham^  Memolra  of  lindsey.  Lond.  1812L  Boston.  181G.  A,  Lamaon^  in  BeL  Denom.  p.  688. 
Letters  on  the  Introd.  and  Prog,  of  Unitarianism  in  Mow  EngL,  In  Bpirlt  of  the  Pilgrims.  yoL  U.  and 
III.  Boston.  1629-80. 

t)  2>.  Sensdiet,  Hist  of  the  Baptists.  N.  York.  1884.  W.  Rague,  Bap.  Chnrcb  Tnmsplanted,  d^ 
N.  York.  1348. 12.    F,  A,  Coa  and  J.  /7o&y,  Baptists  In  America.  Boston.  1689. 18. 
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general  doctrines  of  religion,  (m)     Of  kte  years,  some  portions  of  Uu&de^ 
nomination  haye  done  much  to  redeem  their  order  firom  the  reproach  oi  in- 
difference to  ednoation,  and  they  h&Te  now  nnder  their  eoatroL  fooriKD 
colleges,  and  eight  theolo^cal  seminaries.    The  Pre$byterianM  aro  also  sefHh 
rated  into  many  minor  divisions,  among  which  the  Dutch  Refonaed  (aaoe 
1019),  the  German  Beformed  (s.  1720),  the  Associate  (a.  1750),  and  the  Be- 
formed  Presbyterian  (s.  1752),  have  always  maintained  a  distinofe  eTwtciifle 
since  their  first  settiement  in  this  ooontry ;  and  others,  as  the  Cumberiaifai 
(1810)  and  the  Free  Presbyt^an  (1846),  were  of&hoota  from  the  main  body. 
In  1888  this  main  body  was  its^  divided  into  two  neariy  equal  potrtioiis, 
each  claiming  to  be  the  true  Presbyterian  Ghnroh,  bnt  differia^  from  eadi 
other  in  their  constmction  of  their  articles  of  fiiith,  and  in  their  Tiews  g£ 
ecdesiastioal  policy,  (n)    With  a  slight  exception  with  req^ect  to  the  Oomber- 
land  body,  ((?)  all  these  members  of  the  great  Presbyterian  ^unSij  daJm  told 
Oalvinistio  in  doctrine,  and  most  of  them  are  in  fratenud  oorreepondenee  with 
each  other  through  their  highest  judicatories.    Their  form  of  govenuneBt  is 
essentially  the  same  with  that  of  nmilar  European  bodies,  and  they  are  &- 
tinguished  for  their  intelligence,  their  stability,  and  their  attachment  to  tratL 
The  Lutherans  have  retained  the  faith  even  better  than  the  language  of  th^ 
ancestors ;  they  are  beginning  zealously  to  cultivate  the  orthodox  literatBiecf 
their  Fatherland,  and  are  providing  an  ecdesiastioal  home  for  the  mnltitadeg 
of  a  kindred  Mth  who  are  landing  on  their  shores,  {p)    The  MethodistB  ha^s 
adopted  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  English  Weeleyan  conneotioD,  with 
no  essential  change.    Their  Episcopacy  is  not  prelatic,  but  preebyteriany  aoce 
its  powers  ori^ate  in,  and  are  continued  by  the  eldership,  and  its  duties  are 
simply  to  preside  in  the  conferences,  to  station  the  elders  and  preaohen^  to 
ordain  bishops  and  deacons,  to  travel  through  the  connection,  and  to  ovtfsee 
the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  Ohurch.    They  have  been  eq>ecia]ly  aooeeasftd 
in  reaching  and  reclaiming  the  great  maases  of  sociefy,  in  oairying  the  tnth 
in  its  living  power  to  even  the  most  retired  districts ;  and  though  thej  were 
the  last  to  commence  their  labors,  seventy  years  have  been  sufficient  for 
them  to  become  the  most  numerous  class  of  Protestant  Ohristiana  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.    Their  ardent  zeal,  their  active  energy,  their  numerous  institu- 
tions of  learning,  their  earnest  literature,  and  their  thorough  system  of  poihtT, 
must  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  future  character  of  the  nation.    A 
dirifflon  nearly  corresponding  with  the  geographical  boundaiy  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States,  has  taken  place  within  their  Ohurdi  on  ac- 
count of  slavery,  and  a  number  of  fragments  have  £dlen  away  from  it  on 
account  of  it9  government  and  discipline,  but  its  general  usefrdneas  and  sta* 
bility  have  not  been  apparentiy  impdred.  (^)    Among  other  minor  bodies, 

m)  History  of  the  Tarloni  Baptist  sects  In  BeL  Denomm.,  by  Mifbonlieloiiging  to  them,  flee  abo 
Oorric*8  Ofanzches  and  Seats.  p»  188a&    Baird^  in  Amer.  tnd  Fcr.  Chr.  Unkw.  toL  L  pk.  M6Ml  OOSm. 

n)  History  of  the  Division  of  the  Presbk  Ghnroh.  (by  a  Com.  of  the  Syn.  of  N.  Totk  and  2r.  Jer- 
sey.) N.  York.  1853.  ,;:  Troo(2«,01d8ndNevTheoldGr.PhihMLlMaiaL  IT,  £,Mot,G^mAllw 
SchoolSL  Cindn.  1858. 12.       o)  L.  Jonett  Flea  for  the  Comb.  Presb^  Ohnrdi.  LonJiTllla.  18<r.  1% 

p)  Ev.  EZ.  1847.  N.  SSas.  Comp.  BrL  K.  ZL  1848.  N.  4&  BOtht^r,  Brieft.  Drad.  ISOlStoH 
Coup.  Bbeinw.  Bep.  toL  XLIY.  pc  182801 

g)  A.  StettMy  On  Chnrch  Polity.  N.  York.  1850.  li.  Memorial  of  If  etfaodkiBL  X.  T<Tk.  1651.  H 
jr.  Banga^  Hist  of  the  M.  E.  Chnroh  tni  1840.  N.  York.  188<L  4  vols  IS. 
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there  are  ftbont  6,000  Moravians  in  twenty-two  congregations,  under  as  many 
ministers,  and  two  bishops  daixning  apostolical  sncoession ;  (r)  about  150,000 
JPViencb^  whose  orthodoxy  and  efSdency  have  been  increased  by  a  recent 
secession,  and  who,  in  spite  of  some  decline  in  their  numbers,  quietly  main- 
tain their  andent  doctrines  and  nsages  nnder  a  regalar  system  of  Preparative, 
Monthly,  Quarterly,  and  ten  independent  Yearly  meetings ;  (a)  about  6,000 
ShaJcen^  who,  since  the  decease  of  the  '* Elect  Lady"  (p.  546),  have  formed 
sixteen  communities  in  which  all  things  are  hdd  in  common,  and  endeavor 
to  find  the  purity  and  bliss  of  Paradise  in  perpetual  virginity,  and  a  wild 
mode  of  worship ;  (t)  about  8,000  Bmedehb&rgians,  with  an  extensive  litera- 
ture, and  a  number  of  highly  learned  and  eminent  advocates ;  (u)  and  above 
1,100  Bodeties  of  Uhiversalists^  who  have  formed  a  regular  organization  under 
a  regular  ministry,  and  a  General  Convention,  and  have  collected  a  respect- 
able literature,  (o) — A  B3r8tem  of  education,  from  which  all  sectarian  pecu- 
liarities is  exduded,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  local  inhabitants  of  a 
district,  is  provided  for  by  law,  in  some  States,  with  great  liberality  and  intel- 
ligence, and  in  all  with  increasing  emulation  and  zeal,  so  that  already  one  in 
five  of  the  whole  free  population  are  under  its  instruction.    In  many  denomi- 
nations of  Christiana,  candidates  for  the  ministry  are  required  by  ecclesiastical 
rnle  to  pass  through  what  is  equivalent  to  a  complete  course  of  collegiate  and 
theological  instruction,  and  in  nearly  all  the  usage  is  more  and  more  in 
accordance  with  sudi  a  rule.    In  no  part  of  the  world  are  the  dergy  more 
respected  and  laborious;  and  though  in  most  instances  sustained  entirely  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  people,  their  position  and  comparatively 
small  number  render  them  independent  of  popular  caprice.    The  piety  of  this 
people,  being  entirely  spontaneous,  is  remarkably  sincere  and  fervent,  and 
many  of  its  exhibitions,  which  seem  peculiar  and  even  grotesque,  will  be 
found  not  ill  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  peculiar  population;  but  we  need  not 
be  surprised  to  find  that  an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  and  a  regard  for  numerical 
power,  should  sometimes  divert  attention  from  the  refinements  of  a  graceftd 
humanity.] 

§  463.    liCgal  Conditiaiia  with  respect  to  Catholic  Governments. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  could  not  agree  with  regard  to  the  expressions 
by  which  the  constitution  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  of  Ger- 
many were  to  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Alliance.  The  sixteenth 
artide  of  the  Act  of  the  Alliance  was  therefore  merdy  so  formed,  that  no 
differences  between  the  parties  professing  the  Christian  reli^on  were  to  create 
any  inequalities  in  municipal  or  political  rights.  The  perfect  equality  of  both 
Churches,  so  &r  as  relates  to  the  law  of  the  land^  has  accordingly  been  more 
or  less  expressly  acknowledged  by  most  of  the  states  connected  with  the 
Alliance,  (a)    In  Bavaria^  however,  in  addition  to  other  violations  of  Prot* 

r)  L.  D.  90H  SekwHnitBt  In  th6  Hist  of  Bel  Denomm.  pw  SSOsb. 

8)  T,  JSvont  and  W.  CHbhont,  HlstoflM  In  Ibid,  pb  STta.  SQOasL 

f)  (X  Grtm  and  /&  r.  WtUa^  A  Bninmitry  Yieir  of  the  lllllenslja  Ghoreh.  N.  York.  18Sa  VL 

«)  New  Jerusalem  Magadneii  Boston.  26  yoIb.  1887-1661 

«)  T.  WhUtemore,  Mod.  Hist  of  Unirenallsm.  Boston,  1680.  19l 

a)  Klliber^  XTebeRi  d.  Verb.  d.  W.  Ooogr.  Abth.  8.  pb  887.  Miss.    Tmmannj  Quaestt  de  ait  16 
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estant  privileges,  an  order  dietated  by  a  new  zeal  in  favor  of  Gatbolklm, 
required  all  persona  connected  with  the  army  to  bow  the  knee  to  the  mcnr 
mental  host  (Ang.  14th,  1888).  This  was  re^garded  by  the  Proteatanta  as  a 
measure  intended  to  compel  them  to  commit  what  seemed  to  them  an  act  of 
idolatry,  or  at  least  as  an  iflegal  imposition  npon  their  consdenoea.  AldioDgfa 
it  was  described  to  them'  as  legally  only  a  military  ceremony,  it  was  praetir 
cally  adhered  to  as  if  it  were  a  triumph  of  the  Oatholio  Ohnrch ;  and  afier  a 
long  series  of  forced  and  partial  concessions,  it  was  not  completely  yidded 
to  the  bitter  complaints  of  the  whole  Protestant  population,  until  (Dec  12th, 
1846)  the  diet  threatened  to  adopt  the  grievances  of  the  Proteatant  depittis 
as  its  own.  (5)  In  the  Austrian  hereditary  states,  Protestantism  was  hnt  par- 
tially tolerated,  and  until  the  movement  of  1848,  its  churdhea  -w^ra^  inter- 
dicted the  use  of  names  and  spires,  and  were  deprived  of  important  rights,  (c) 
To  take  from  them  the  necessity  of  going  to  foreign  xmiversitiea,  a  thecdogi* 
oal  school  was  opened  for  them  at  "^^enna  (1821).  In  Bohemia,  reodllectiaDS 
of  the  Hussites  were  awakened  with  the  revival  of  tbe  national  spirit  of  the 
ancient  Ozechen.  In  the  ZilUrthal^  certain  andent  traditions  preserved  at 
Salzburg,  and  evangelical  influences  upon  some  Tyrolese  traveillers,  jHodueed 
a  party  strongly  opposed  to  the  Catholic  Church.  This  oppontion  was  stiE 
further  increased  by  the  i>erusal  of  the  Scriptures,  and  finally  in^noed  a  lev 
families  to  make  application  (1826)  for  liberty,  in  conformity  witii  the  spirit 
of  the  Edict  of  Toleration,  to  join  the  Evangelical  Church.  But  as  the  states 
of  Tyrol  were  opposed  to  a  Protestant  form  of  worship  in  their  oonntry,  and 
contended  that  the  Edict  of  Toleration  was  never  published  for  such  cts» 
and  as  the  evangelical  party  continued  to  increase  even  under  tiie  oppresaon 
of  a  deddedly  Catholic  population,  and  with  no  services  for  public  workup, 
the  emperor  finally  commanded  them  either  to  settie  in  some  other  proviooe, 
or  to  emigrate  to  another  country.  In  these  circumstances  they  addressed 
themselves  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  erected  for  them  a  church  and  pri- 
vate dwellings  on  his  domain  of  Erdmansdorf  in  Silesia.  Thither,  in  the 
autumn  of  1837,  about  four  hundred  of  them  removed,  although  a  hundred 
never  became  settied  there,  or  in  1888-89  left  their  new  ZiUerthal,  to  oonneet 
themselves  with  some  of  the  Lutherans  who  had  separated  themselves  from 
the  established  churches,  {d)  In  Hungary^  when  the  partial  privileges  eot- 
oeded  by  the  law  respecting  religion  had  been  in  many  ways  violated,  and 
the  complaints  of  three  millions  of  Protestants  had  been  for  a  long  time  dis 

Foederis  Germ.  L.  1880.     W.  9.  Hohenihal,  d.  Paritat  d.  Bechte  zw.  d.  kAth.  a.  nichtkatlL  Untwth. 
1.  Bandeset  L.  1881. 

h)  Et.  E.  Z.  1844.  N.  67B8.— (£.  «.  Oieeh)  Die  EDtebeog.  d.  ProtesliuitCB  tot  d.  Scsotteiimara  d. 
kath.  E.  Ulm.  1841«  With  **  OiTenen  Bedenkea  "  of  1S44-45  against  later  InsnlBdent  modlflcatiaBS. 
A.  HarUM:  OiTeno  Antw.  M&nch.  1848.  n.  Zeitschr.  f.  Prot  a.  E.  1S48.  voL  YL  F.  TUermih^  u. 
Protest  n.  Eoie^  8  Sendscbr.  an  Ddllinger.  Marb.  1S44.-V.  DUU9ig€r:  Die  Fnge  r.  d  Ksleb.  d. 
Prot  V.  d.  reL  n.  staatsrecha  Beite.  M&neb.  184S.  Der  Prot  in  Baietn  n.  d.  Enfeb^  KecaaeU  1841 
Lit  Uebers.  by  Sohoder  in  d.  Jen.  lit  Z.  184&  N.  SOSes.  Bnin^  Bep.  18«5l  vcL  III.  p.  Ste.  BrL 
E.Zwl84«.N.15.S5a. 

c)  .;:  Hey^  d.  Bechte  n.  Yerf.  d.  AkathoUken  im  Ostr.  Eaiserst  Tien.  (8  ed.  1SS7.)  18ia. 

d)  {RhHnwalcC)  Die  ETangellschgesinnten  im  ZiUertbaL  BiL  188T.  In  4  ed.:  Die  «r.  ai1<irtb%hff 
in  Schleslen.  1S8S.  Acta  hist  eoa  1887.  p.  GSCss.  Bbeinw.  Bep.  yoL  ZXXYIL  p.  Ste.  [Sxflasor 
Zillenhal  (Publ.  by  the  Azn.  and  For.  Gbr.  Union.)  N.  York.  1840. 18w] 
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regarded^  their  caaae  beoame  identified  in  pnblio  estimation  with  the  free 
development  of  the  state.    At  the  Diet  of  1888,  the  great  majority  appeared 
entliiisiastio  for  jnstioe  to  their  Protestant  fellow-citizens,  but  the  State-Table 
preferred  entirely  to  dispense  with  the  mutilated  bill  of  religions  grieyancee 
proposed  to  them  by  the  magnates,  and  rather  than  take  np  with  a  partial 
grant,  to  trust  to  their  chances  for  the  future,  {e)    At  the  Diets  of  1880-40, 
both  Tables  united  in  presenting  to  the  crown  certain  bills  by  "vi^hich  the 
members  of  the  Evangelical  Church  were  guarantied  absolute  freedom,  and 
equality  of  legal  privileges.    Bat  when  the  papal  brief  of  April  80,  1841, 
against  the  ecclesiastical  confirmation  of  mixed  marriages  without  security 
that  the  children  should  be  educated  in  the  Catholic  faith,  had  received  the 
royal  sanction,  the  courts  began  to  inflict  penalties  upon  all  bishops  and  pas* 
tors  who  acted  in  accordance  with  this  measure.    At  the  Diet  of  1848,  bold 
voices  were  raised  in  both  Tables  in  oppodtion  to  this  system  of  mediaeval 
Church  polity ;  and  although  there  was  still  an  episcopal  majority  among  the 
magnates,  which  succeeded  in  modifying  the  demands  of  the  other  Table, 
both  houses  were  opposed  to  the  royal  order  of  July  5th,  respecting  mixed 
marriages.    They  dedared,  that  while  they  were  agreed  with  regard  to  the 
principle  advanced  in  that  enactment  on  the  subjects  of  freedom  of  con- 
science and  complete  reciprocity,  the  only  proper  application  of  it,  as  well  as 
the  only  way  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  people,  which  they  could  discover, 
was  the  enactment  of  a  law  by  which  the  children  should  be  disposed  of 
according  to  the  religion  of  the  father,  except  where  special  promises  had 
been  conceded  by  one  of  the  parties  (reversales)  to  the  contrary.    Accord- 
ingly, the  whole  subject  was  virtually  disposed  of  by  the  royal  ordinances  of 
March  25th  and  Nov.  11th,  1844,  which  left  the  education  of  the  children  of 
mixed  marriages  to  be  determined  by  the  agreement  of  the  parents,  acknowl- 
edged the  validity  of  marriages  solemnized  in  the  Evangelical  Church,  and 
prohibited  the  clergy  from  arbitrarily  interfering  when  persons  were  dis- 
posed to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  Church.  (/)    But  the  storm  which 
since  1848  has  passed  over  Hungary,  has  for  a  while  committed  to  the  mili- 
tary power  the  Church  as  well  as  the  country  of  the  orator  from  whose 
mouth  issued  a  sword,  (g)     In  the  south  of  France^  the  long-restrained 
hostility  of  the  Catholic  populace  broke  out  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons (1815),  and  for  three  months,  in  Nismes  and  its  vicinity,  the  members 
of  the  Bdbrmed  Church  were  robbed,  murdered,  and  driven  from  their 
dwellings  by  the  flames.    No  notice  of  these  excesses  was  taken  by  the  gov- 
ernment until  expressions  of  indignation  from  all  parts  of  France  and  of 
Europe  found  their  way  to  the  throne.    Individual  instances  of  outrage  were 
repeated  in  1810,  the  perpetrators  of  which  were  never  punished ;  and  the 
Protestants  were  always  treated  with  contempt,  until  they  recovered  their 
privileges  at  the  revolution  of  1880.  (A)    But  their  Church  was  never  able 

«)  Bertietiafy^  Naehr.  1L  d.  Zost  d.  Evr.  in  tJ.  Lpsi  1822.    FrMirich^  Br.  iL  d.  Ltge  d.  ey.  K.  is 
(J.  Lpa.  1825b    Die  Bellgloiwbcflchwerden  d.  Prot  in  U.  il  d.  Boicbst  Im  J.  1888.  edit  by  Slia%  \ 

Tl&itcAniM,  Lp&  1888    [Hist  of  the  Prot.  Chnrch  In  Hong,  from  the  Beil  to  1850,  with  relbrence 
alflo  to  TranqrlTftnla^  fh>m  the  German  bj  J.  Oraig^  Lond.  1854  8.] 

f)J.v,  MaUdlh,  d.  BeL  Wfrren  in  U.  Bstisb.  1840. 2  toI&  Nachtr.  BaUsb.  184& 

g)  BrL  KZ.  1850.  N.  17.  20. 1851.  N.  8.  2. 1852.  N.  92.  ' 

h)  D^nse  dee  Proteetana  da  Bas-Langnedoa  ISlSi  4.  (Archly  t  KG.  toL  III.  j.  22588.)    )rZU:<, 
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to  oome  together  in  a  general  synod,  and  by  a  decision  of  the  Conrt  of  Cas- 
sation (1848),  notwithstanding  the  fundamental  law  of  religions  liberty,  no 
evangelical  congregation  oonld  he  established  nnder  the  statnte  respecdn* 
associations,  without  the  arbitrary  permission  of  the  goyemment  and  the 
local  authorities,  (i)  Under  the  republic,  the  Lutheran  Church,  especaaUy  ia 
Alsace,  at  a  freely  elected  General  Assembly  in  Strasbouig,  and.  the  Reformed 
Church  at  a  Synod  in  Paris,  deliberated  about  the  best  means  of  deT^joBg 
in  an  independent  manner  their  old  established  constitutions  (1848).  (k) 
Louis  Napoleon  ordained  (March  26th,  1852}  that  the  oongregatioiis  should 
be  governed  by  presbyteries,  and  their  districts  by  consistoriee,  freelj  dioera 
by  them,  but  both  under  the  presidency  of  chosen  pastors  approved  by  the 
government;  that  the  churches  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  should  have  for 
thdr  superintending  and  le^ative  authority  a  supreme  consistory,  tobe  ocm- 
vened  annually,  and  to  be  composed  of  the  presidents  and  lay-deputies  of  all 
the  consistories,  and  for  thdr  administrative  authority,  a  directory,  half  of 
whose  members  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  government,  and  half  by  the 
supreme  consistory ;  and  that  the  Reformed  churches  should  have  a  Coitral 
Council  at  Paris,  with  indefinite  powers,  and  consisting  for  the  first  time  of 
distinguished  Protestants,  and  the  two  oldest  Poriaan  pastors,  (l)  In  the 
elections  held  under  this  edict,  all  persons  were  allowed  to  vote,  and  the  pres- 
byteries which  had  been  previo^y  in  existence  were  confirmed.  The  Bta^- 
gelical  Society^  a  free  association  formed  under  English  influence,  undertook 
to  evangelize  France  from  Geneva  (p.  695)  and  from  Paris  (since  1888) ;  for  it 
endeavored,  by  its  colporteurs  and  evangelists  with  Bibles  and  tracts,  not  onlj 
to  win  the  Catholics,  but  to  bring  back  the  Beformed  Church  to  its  origina) 
principles,  (m)  while  the  Society  for  the  General  Literests  of  ProtestaBti^i 
aimed  only  to  unite  the  orthodox  portion  of  the  Church  in  the  pursuit  of 
general  objects,  (n)  Although  the  Beformed  Church  has  since  increaaed,  not 
only  by  persons  coming  from  other  bodies,  but  by  the  accession  of  those 
whose  preferences  had  either  been  unformed  or  ooncealed,  in  these  inteUee- 
tual  contests  its  spirituality  has  been  exposed  to  great  hazard.  'When  the 
Synod  of  1848  resolved  to  disregard  all  confessions  of  £Edth,  that  it  mi^t 
keep  the  Church  practically  united,  pastor  Fred.  Monod  and  Count  Gasparin, 
the  noble  champion  of  French  Protestantism,  abandoned  it  On  their  invi- 
tation, thirty  congregations  which,  from  a  desire  to  possess  a  more  rigid  disci- 
pline or  a  purer  faith,  had  previously  been  independent,  now  united  in  a  Synod 
at  Paris  (1849),  and  formed  a  Unvm  of  evangelical  congregations  on  die  baas 
of  a  new  confession,  whose  articles  were  merely  devoticmal,  in  the  style  of 
the  apostles  John  and  PauL  These  congregations  had  been  formed  with  a 
distinct  creed,  received  no  support  or  assistance  from  the  state,  and  were 

H.  of  the  Ponecntions  endured  by  the  Prot  of  the  sonth  of  Fnaoei  Lood.  1821.  9  vobL  (KHkt 
AnbiT.  132a  H.  8a.) 

€)  H.  Rt/wMOm^  d.  CfariBtenth.  In  Fr.  Hunb.  1887.  pi  887m.  La  proofs de BciuieviDa  Afiinede 
UbertA  dee  onltea,  plaid6e  par  OdHJOon  SarroU  Fir.  1848.  (A  MSd^r)  Die  prut  K.  Fr.  17S7-13«l  ed. 
by  Gieseler,  Lpa  1848.  S  to]& 

k)  Brl.  KZ.  1848.  N.  75.  89.  90. 98.  lOS.— 78. 95. 1849.  N.  7. 

t)  BrL  KZ.  1852.  N.  8S.  A.  KZ.  1868.  N.  14&       m)  Oiigaa:  ArohlTe da  GfaflsaMilnM. 

n)  Aginor  d^  Gasparin^  Les  Intdrftta  g6n6ntux  da  Protoet.  Ihm;.  P«r.  184a  EaaeD.  184a 
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Independent  in  government  and  worship ;  but  they  now  resolved  to  maintain 
tinity  by  means  of  a  biennial  synod,  and  a  synodal  commission  for  the  inter- 
vening period,  (o)  Bat  even  in  the  Reformed  N'ational  Ohnrch  there  are  two 
opposite  parties:  the  Evangelical,  nnder  Ad.  Monod,  agreeing  in  doctrine 
with  the  Separatists,  and  anxious  to  preserve,  as  fiir  as  possible,  the  old  con- 
fession and  the  old  customs ;  (p)  and  the  Liberal  under  Ooquerel,  rejecting 
every  creed  except  the  Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God,  and  before  the  altar 
cf  the  Lord.  The  number  of  ministers  in  each  of  these  parties  is  nearly  the 
same ;  they  remain  united,  and  both  are  rich  in  worlcs  of  pious  charity,  (q) 
The  theological  faculty  at  Strasbourg  maintains  an  intimate  fellowship  with 
German  science,  and  the  othei'  at  Montauban,  with  a  clergy  trained  by 
rhetorical  rules  and  with  a  practical  spirit,  is  conversant  principally  with  de- 
votional subjects,  (r)  By  its  acquisition  of  territory  in  1816,  and  by  its  Con- 
stitution of  1842,  Oeneva  lost  its  Protestant  independence.  («)  In  Italy y  an 
evangelical  public  worship  was  needed  only  for  foreigners  residing  there. 
The  policy  of  the  governments  of  Milan  and  Florence  did  not  lead  them  to 
oppose  the  formation  of  particular  congregations.  A  regard  for  England, 
'Prussia,  and  America,  disposed  Naples  and  the  ecclesiastical  states  to  tolerate 
Protestant  chapels ;  and  after  the  old  prophecy  had  been  twice  fqlfilled,  Ger- 
man Protestantism  found  an  abode  in  the  Capitol.  (0  When  the  national 
desires  of  the  Italians  began  to  come  in  conflict  with  the  hierarchy,  an  incli- 
nation towards  Protestantism  showed  itself  here  and  there  under  English 
influence,  and  the  pope  found  himself  threatened  by  a  host  of  reforming 
spirits  and  Italian  Bibles.  After  the  re-establishment  of  the  legitimate  au- 
thorities, the  revolutionary  religion  was  put  down,  and  many  a  victim  was 
sacrificed  in  the  prisons,  (u)  But  when  the  Madiai  famOy  in  Florence  were 
condemned  (June,  1852)  to  an  imprisonment  for  several  years,  on  a  charge 
of  endeavoring  to  make  proselytes  to  Protestantism  by  reading  the  Bible,  the 
zeal  of  their  I^testant  friends  in  England  became  powerfully  excited  against 
this  anachronism.  In  opposition  to  the  deputation  of  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance, and  the  intercession  of  the  Eing  of  Prussia  and  the  English  govern- 
ment, the  Grand  Ihike  asserted  the  independence  of  his  judioicd  courts,  and 
his  obligation  to  protect  the  religion  of  the  state ;  but  so  menacing  became 
the  popular  excitement  in  England  in  support  of  the  ndnistry,  that  the  Tus- 
can government  thought  it  best  to  get  rid  of  their  troublesome  prisoners  by 
sending  them  out  of  the  country  (March,  1858).  (v)  In  consequence  of  this 
affair,  .an  association  was  formed  in  Hamburg  (Aug.  1858),  under  the  presi- 

o)  Union  des  6gL  ^yang.  de  France.  Par.  1850.  U,  HeUmary  Entat.  d.  Unionsklrche  in  Fr. 
(Zcltscb.  £  hist  Th.  1851.  H.  8.) 

/>)  Adolphe  Monody  ponrqnol  Je  demenre  dans  lY'gl.  6UbUo.  Par.  1819. 

q)  A.  Damman,  d.  prot  E.  in  Fr.  (Zeltscta.  f.  bist  Th.  1850.  H.  1.)  E.  S.  Q.  d.  rel  ZosL  Fr. 
^Gelzer,  prot  Monatach.  1868w  Ang.-Oet) 

r)  K  Beu99y  d.  wlaa.  TheoL  nnter  d.  tr.  Prot  (Stad.  o.  Erit  1344  H.  1.) 

«)  Comp.  BrL  KZ.  1842L  N.  2&  A.  EZ.  1858.  N.  149,  £  Ownii*  in  d.  Jen.  I*  Z.  1848.  N.  842s8. 

t)  yubuhf^t  Briefe,  yoL  II.  p.  40&  FUck,  iriflB.  Beiae.  Lpa.  1885^  vol  iL  1.  p.  1348a.  R,  Baird, 
Sketches  of  ProleatantiBm  in  Italy,  paat  and  present  Boston.  1846u  18. 

«)  BrL  EZ.  1849  N.  7a  94. 185a  N.  2L  Ey.  EZ.  1652.  H.  98.  A.  D.  Z.  185a  N.  264. 

V)  £7.  EZ.  1852.  K.  109.  BrL  EZ.  186a  N.  la-Hist  poL  BIL  165a  toL  EXXL  p.  IBSat,  [Story 
of  the  UadlaL  N.  York.  185a    Amer.  and  For.  Chr.  Union.  toL  III.  p.  SOTsa.  voL  IV.  p^  65s8  ] 
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dency  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  with  an  executive  committee  in  London,  to  assa 
by  every  means  sanctioned  by  the  gospel  all  who  might  suffer  persecation  for 
their  confession  of  Christ,  or  for  reading  and  distributing  the  Holj  Scrip- 
tures, (w) 

§  4C4.     Old  and  New  Sects. 

1.  The  Waldejues^  who  were  connected  with  the  Hussites  by  frateruBl 
ties,  recognized  finally  in  the  Beformation  (Synod  of  Angrogna,  1532)  the 
very  objects  which  their  ancestors  had  been  obscurely  seeking,  (a)    They 
were  therefore  extemunated  in  France,  with  the  exception  of  some  remnanti 
living  in  the  High  Alps  of  Dauphin^,  but  they  have  been  preserved  imder  a 
synodal  system  of  pastors  and  elders  in  three  Alpine  valleys  in  ^Udmomt 
Here  they  came  sometimes  under  the  influence  of  distinguished  p^sons  be- 
longing to  the  Genevan  Church,  though  generally  they  retained  the  characier 
of  great  pious  simplicity.    They  have  been  much  oppressed  bj  their  own 
authorities,  but  suice  the  time  of  Cromwell,  they  have  received  pecuniary  sid 
from  the  English  government.   Kapoleon  favored  them,  but  after  the  restorar 
tion  they  were  thrown  back  under  their  former  oppressions,  and  confined  :c 
the  narrow  valleys  of  their  ancestors.  Q))    The  flag  of  liberty  on  the  ihrooe 
of  Piedmont  opened  to  them  the  whole  coxmtry  (Feb.,  1848),  the  indinatioQ 
generally  felt  toward  Protestantism  found  among  them  a  primitiYe  legal  fonn, 
and  a  great  Waldensian  church  was  dedicated  with  much  solemnity  in  th« 
city  of  Turin  itself  (1853).  {c)     2.  Among  the  MennoTiiUs  in  HoUand,  tfee 
Arminian  party  obtained  the  ascendency,  and  when  the  different  Actions  d 
the  Gross  became  united,  all  distinct  creeds  were  abandoned  (1800).  (d)    The 
Baptists  of  England  and  North  America  hod  their  origin  principaUj  amoD^ 
the  Independents  (since  1630).    The  largest  portion  adhere  strictly  to  C<^- 
vinistio  orthodoxy  and  discipliue,  but  a  part  are  Arminions  (General  Bap- 
tists), and  some  have  no  ecclesiastical  discipline.    Some  minor  oommnnities 
among  them  have  originated,  in  some  instances,  from  their  adoption  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  (Sabbatarians) ;  in  others,  from  their  inculcating  oppoa- 
tion  to  the  slave-trade  as  a  religious  duty  (Emancipationists) ;  and  sdll  in  oth- 
ers, fi'om  the  principle  of  abstinence  from  all  controversies  on  the  ordinarr 
orthodox  doctrines  (Christians),  (d)    In  Germany,  persons  sometimes  became 
Anabaptists  from  pietistic  scruples,  or  from  some  religious  extravagances,  and 
a  few  small  congregations  have  here  and  there  been  baptized  by  the  Engii^ 
missionary  Onclcen^  of  Hamburg  (since  1834).  (/)    In  Denmark,  they  were 
-^"^  ^~~^^  I  ■  ■^^^■^  ■-^^■^■~~"*^'~ 

to)  A.  KZ.  1853.  N.  175fls. 

a)  ffenog^  riSm.  Waldenser.  p.  SSSss. 

Z*)  W,  DUtarid,  d.  Wald.  n.  Ibr  Verb.  z.  rrensa.  Staat  Brl.  1S81.  Maytrhnf^  d.  W .  ia  luaers 
Tagen.  BrL  1884.  FUbk^  Bcls&  vol  II,  1.  p.  21s8.  \E,  IT&ndenon^  Toar  in  the  TaDejB  «f  IVd- 
mont,  In  1841  Lond.  1845.  &] 

o).^A  ir«iM,d.Kyer£d.PieziLW.Zar.lS44  BrL  KZ.  184a  N.  SL  77.  A.  EZ.  ISSSL  K.  ITS. 

d)  FUedner^  CoUecteiiKlse.  vol.  L  p.  188a& 

e)  Backus,  H.  of  the  English-Aznerican  BaptlstSw  Boston,  177^-84.  9  Tola.  [2>.  JMntifiaa,  JL  «l 
Bapt  Churches  in  the  North  of  EngL  Lond.  1846k  &]  A.  F.  Ow  ind  J.  IToby^  Qk  668.)  ArdiiT.  1 
KQ.  vol  IL  p.  5768S.    KHist  Archiv.  1834.  St  &  Et.  EZ.  1883.  N.  9S.  1889.  K.  91b8. 

/)  Pupikqfer,  d.  nener  K  In  der  Sehweiz.  St  Gall  1884  G  grfifi^wn,  Abrto  e.  Gfccii.  d.  r^ 
Gemelnscbaften  in  Wfirtemb.  m.  bes.  Backs,  a.  d.  nenen  Tan^eslnnten.  (Zeitseh.  £  hL<  Th.  IS41 
H.  1.)  BrL  EZ.  1840.  N.  71 1641.  N.  79.  87. 1851.  N.  84. 87. 
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at  first  punished  by  fine  and  imprisomnent ;  bnt  when  thk  conrse  was  found 
to  be  ineffectual,  they  were  allowed  to  have  a  single  congregation  in  Frederi- 
eia  (1843).  It  was,  however,  found  impossible  to  confine  them  within  this 
limit,  (g)  8.  As  Uhitarianum  could  be  propagated  simply  as  an  opinion,  it 
had  less  occasion  to  be  extended  as  a  sect  In  Transylvania,  the  Unitarians 
have  maintained  a  well  constructed  ecclesiastical  system,  and  have  developed 
their  views  in  consistency  with  itheir  supematuralist  concessions,  (h)  In  Eng- 
land they  lived  legally  subject  to  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  and  although  the 
laws  against  them  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  enforced,  even  in  1792,  Parliament 
reftised  formally  to  abolish  the  statutes  against  them,  and  it  was  not  till  1818 
that  they  were  finally  tolerated  by  law.  Zindsey  (d.  1808),  whose  gentle 
spirit  led  him  voluntarily  to  withdraw  from  a  congregation  connected  with 
the  Established  Ohurch  (1778),  and  the  natural  philosopher  Priestley  founded 
a  few  Unitarian  congregations,  and  an  academy  for  free  theological  inquiry.(0 
When  Priestley  was  obliged  to  retire  to  America  before  the  storm  of  the  pop* 
nlar  will  (1794),  he  there  encountered  every  kind  of  opposition.  But  after 
his  death  (1804),  a  kind  of  Rationalism  began  to  spread  in  opposition  to  the 
prevalent  sentiment  of  the  people  there,  and  found  a  peculiarly  favorable 
home  in  the  general  isolation  and  freedom  of  the  churches.  Several  hundred 
congregations  among  the  Independents  and  Baptists  have  embraced  it,  and 
for  some  time  it  has  had  the  ascendency  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  (Jc) 
In  England,  the  greater  part  of  the  Presbyterian  and  General  Baptist  congre- 
gations have  adopted  the  same  sentiments.  When  they  thus  denied  the  doc- 
trine of  a  Triune,  incarnate  God,  the  orthodox  Dissenters  maintained  that 
they  had  forfeited  their  right  to  all  ecclesiastical  property  derived  from  foun- 
dations established  for  the  promotion  of  the  Christian  faith.  This  view  was 
sustained  by  the  civil  courts,  and  many  congregations  were  deprived  of  their 
former  splendor  m  public  worship,  until  by  a  new  law  (Dissenters^  Chapel 
Bill,  1844),  which  gave  a  legal  title  to  such  as  had  enjoyed  immemorial  pos- 
session of  the  fund,  a  termination  was  given  to  this  scandal,  (l)  4.  The 
Plymouth  Brethren^  a  society  founded  by  Darby,  an  English  clergyman,  and 
propagated  from  Plymouth  to  the  Canton  of  Yaud  (1840),  felt  constrained  to 
abandon  the  Protestant  Church,  on  the  ground  that  it  also  had  become  a 
Babylon,  but  they  remained  strictly  Calvinistic  in  doctrine,  and  were  diligent 
in  religious  labors.  Begarding  themselves  as  the  elect  children,  and  there- 
fore universally  the  priests  of  God,  they  relied  on  the  promise  of  our  Lord 
(Matth.  18,  20),  diipensed  with  a  regular  clergy,  and  in  small  domestic 
churches  waited  for  the  approaching  second  advent  of  Christ,  (jn)     5.  A 


C)  BrLKZ.184aN.9.1846.N.l&80.  1847.  N.  12. 

h)  ((?.  Itarko9,)  Bnmma  TheoL  tiniv.  ee&  Unltarioib  ClaodiopoU,  1787.  Arehlv  C  KGesch.  toL 
IV.  St  1. 

{)  Th»  SeUham^  Memolre  of  Llndeef.  Lond.  1820.    Memoirs  of  J,  PrUtXUy^  (by  himself  lod  hit 
Bon.^  Lond.  1806b.  2  volfl.     W.  Turner^  Lires  of  Eminent  Unlteriana,  Lond.  18400^  9  yol& 

le)  Walek,  net  nl.  Gescb.  toL  Y.  p.  1X5,  Til,  84788.  ArohiT  £  KG.  roL  I.  pi  88.  lY,  140is.  £t. 
KZ.  1880.  N.  la  1881.  N.  40. 

0  J.  Mureht  Hist  of  the  Pre&  and  Gen.  Baptist  Ghurebes  in  the  West  of  Engl  Lond.  188&   JT. 
A.  CredMT,  kireU.  Zostande.  (Heidlb.  Jahrb.  1848.  H.  1.) 

m)  J.  J.  BtmoQy  les  Frdres  de  Plymouth  et  John  Darby.  Lana.  134S.   Er.  KZ.  1844.  N.  2&  28 
Brl  EZ.  1851.  N.  90.    [C  ^.  Z«9X>2(2,  In  the  Stnd.  n.  KriL  1848.  a  4.} 
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romance  foimded  on  the  story  that  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  had  been  diira 
to  America,  and  been  converted  nnder  the  personal  ministrj  of  our  ]jsi 
there,  was  tamed  into  a  holy  hook  which  Joseph  JSmith  (b.  1805)  daimedt) 
have  discovered  by  revelation,  and  fonnd  to  be  an  historical  record  bj  Mor- 
mon, an  old  prophet  among  that  people.  Professing  to  be  himself  ui  id^N 
prophet,  he  collected  aronnd  him  an  active  host^  which  were  driven  from  i 
number  of  places,  bnt  at  last  commenced  the  erection  of  a  dtj  and  a  splen- 
did temple  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Theiif  pious  claims  npon  the  propertre 
their  neighbors  soon  armed  a  mnltitade  of  fanatics  against  them,  bj  vks 
their  temple  was  destroyed  and  their  prophet  was  slain  (1844).  DoiiDgtro 
subsequent  years,  and  in  the  midst  of  indescribable  troubles,  Ihe  M&r^'* 
went  through  the  wildemess  and  across  the  Rocky  MountaiDs  to  the  g!e» 
ocean,  and  fomided  on  the  Salt  Lake  (Utah  Territory)  a  city  and  a  fionrisiiiQl 
state,  which  is  preparing  to  take  its  place  under  the  starry  banner  of  the  VM 
States.  From  thia  point  their  messengers  are  going  forth,  fiiU  of  Mth  h  o- 
and  now  prophecies,  into  aH  parts  of  the  world,  to  baptize  the  Latter% 
Saints  and  to  assemble  them  in  tiieir  new  Zion  on  the  Salt  like.  T^ 
Catechism  has  an  evangelical  and  almost  an  orthodox  tone ;  thejtiksstc^ 
pains  to  deny  the  limited  polygamy  which  is  practised  among  them,  and  &i.' 
community  of  goods  is  limited  to  one  tenth  of  all  property  and  sbbiuI  reot^ 
to  be  used  for  objects  of  common  utility.  The  purpose  of  thdr  theoc3«^ 
government  is  to  establish  a  firm  socifll  and  military  system,  and  h  o^ 
those  who  have  come  to  them,  eq>ecially  from  Scotland  and  Scandifia^^'^ 
prospect  at  least  of  a  temporal  kingdom,  (n) 

§  465.    Miasionary  and  BibU  Societies. 

The  ordinary  Annval  Reports,  esp.  of  Uie  London,  Edlnbugli,  Basle,  Halfe,  nd  Bff]i>BSi>t^ 
ciotiee.  For  a  Gon.  View:  Knapp,  Abriss  e.  prot  MiBBionageeeh.  (Hall  JafaiMt  13I&  ^  ^ 
Fortscbrltto  d.  ev.  MtealoBsw.  Im  L  Ylwtel  d.  19.  Jahrh.  Baa.  182&  F.  LUete,  Ifisrids^^^^ 
Gdtt  184L  F.  W.  Klumppf  d.  ot.  Mfasionewesen,  &  waltgesch.  xl  nation.  Bedtnt  Btutte.  1.^- ' 
Wlggera,  (p.  510.)  J:  Bi  JSratMr,  d.  MtetoiiBWOBeB  d.  ey.  X.  Statiatik.  Hanb.  lS47-6t  t  ^  ^ '  ^ 
K.  J.  NitMck,  d.  Wirk.  d.  ev.  Cfar.  anf  knltnrloee  TSIker.  BrL  1802.  Compi  F<mbuw»>  i  ^^ 
frachtbark.  d.  v.  Froteetanten  nnteraommea  MJa&  Angsbb  1885.—^  Ocgmi,  Hist  of  tb«  Orig*  >^  ^'^ 
ten  yean  of  the  Bible  800.  Lond.  181&  8  Toia.  Lps.  1831  Aicbly.  t  KG.  toL  IL  Pb  S»a  HI- '^^ 
A.  EZ.  1825.  N.  1S8. 192a  N.  2K.  18S».  N.  Se.  [/!  £toAo&«r^  Pnaent  State  of  C3iri9tittit7,  ««i ''^ 
Ififls.  EstabUshmenta.  Lond.  1888. 11  J.  0.  Choulea,  Hist  of  MIssIodb.  Boston,  188&  STci&  ^^ 
.S2coar<?«,  Mias.  Gaasetteor.  Bost  1889. 12.  a  FI»tom«,Mtaa.  Gaa.LoBd.1823.12.  t/.^"^^'^ 
the  Am,  Board.  Beaton,  1808. 11] 

In  the  spirit  of  the  present  age,  which  aooomplishes  great  enteipns^  ^1 
means  of  private  Tolnntary  assodations,  the  extension  of  GhristuDit j  i)^ 
become  a  popular  canse.  Boards  for  missionary  sodetieSy  each  bf  vl^cb  ^ 
peculiar  and  distinct  in  its  character,  were  organized  at  London  in  iTS^i^ 
at  Edinburgh  in  1796,  at  Boston  in  1810,  at  Basle  in  1816,  (5)  at  New  W 

n)  Book  of  MonnoD.  Book  of  OovenaDta.   Tbe  flmner  woik  baa  bees  aevcnl  tliiMi  V*^^  I 
1880,  even  in  Gennan.    PraU^  a  Btlmme  d.  Wamung  n.  Bdeh.  t  alio  Yfilker.  from  tk0  ^^ 
1858.— 7%*r«er,  Mormontom  in  aU  Agee.  N.  York.  1848.    CfaneeU,  The  Prophet  «fi»»  ^^^' 
Xiond.  1848.    Saumer,  (p.e01.)ToL  IL  p.  154i8.  Bd.  KZ.  1861.  H.  62. 1801 N.  !•&  1^  ^*  ^ '^ 
A.  KZ.  1858.  N.  8fl& 

0)  W.EUU,  Hist  of  the  Lond.  Id^n.  800.  Lond.  1841  ToLl 

1)  TF:  J5(2^i»afm»  £:Ulf  Jahre  in  d.  Mlas.  Btnttg.  1861 
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in  1820,  at  Berlin  in  1823,  at  Barmen  in  1828,  and  at  Dresden  in  1836. 
Wherever  Protestants  were  found,  auxiliaries  to  tiiese  societies  were  formed, 
and  about  five  millions  of  dollars  are  annoally  collected  for  the  ednoation  and 
sapport  of  five  thousand  native  and  foreign  laborers  in  the  mianons  of  nearly 
fifteen  hondred  stations  on  the  globe.  Every  party  in  the  Ohnrch,  especially 
in  England  and  America,  contributes  of  its  money  and  its  prayers,  under  the 
conviction  that  the  more  a  Christian  gives  for  objects  abroad,  the  more  he 
will  have  of  spiritoal  blessings  in  his  own  heart.  The  English  misaons  aim 
to  make  their  converts  thoroughly  English,  but  the  American  missionaries 
avow  that  they  wish  to  become  national  pastors,  wherever  they  may  be  sta- 
tioned. In  consequence  of  the  peculiar  organization  of  the  London  Society, 
it  was  obliged  to  confine  its  attention  to  the  simple  proclamation  of  Ohris- 
tianity,  and  to  leave  the  eccledastical  connection  to  be  determined  by  the 
converts,  or  rather  by  the  missionaries  themselves.  The  Ohuroh  Missionary 
Society  recognized  indeed  only  the  system  of  Christian  faith  professed  by  the 
Episcopal  Church,  but  it  employed  even  German  missionaries,  and  allowed 
them  to  manage  their  ecclesiastical  af&urs  in  their  own  way.  The  difficulties 
experienced  by  JRhenius  (d.  1838),  so  remarkable  for  his  powerful  faith,  and 
-who  was  the  first  that  fell  out  with  the  society,  sprung  entirely  from  his  de* 
cided  literary  tendencies,  (c)  The  l^ortk  German  Missionary  Society  (1836) 
was  much  endangered  by  its  controversy  about  the  Lutheran  and  the  Re- 
formed Confessions,  but  with  respect,  to  missionaiy  operations  it  always  per- 
ceived the  necessity  of  a  union,  (d)  The  misaonary  societies  of  all  countries ' 
where  the  German  language  was  epoken,  were  unitdd  (184:6)  into  one  gen- 
eral body,  that  concert  in  nusdonary  operations*  might  be  secured  by 
means  of  periodical  general  assemblies  and  a  central  Board,  whose  location 
might  be  changed  according  to  circumstances.  (0)  But  when  the  Dresden 
mission  was  transferred  to  Leipsic  (1847),  it  placed  itself  decidedly  on  the 
ground  of  the  Lutheran  Confession,  and  the  Bavarian  Lutherans  pronounced 
fill  contributions  to  the  society  of  Nuremberg  sinful,  until  it  received  a 
Lutheran  name  and  character  (1852).  (/)  As  most  of  the  missions  were 
commenced  under  the  management  of  what  was  called  the  Methodistic  party 
and  the  Moravians,  it  was  found  that  none  but  those  of  a  kindred  spirit 
would  enter  heartily  into  the  work  of  conducting  them.  Gradually,  there- 
fbre,  a  certain  degree  of  coolness  with  regard  to  them  sprung  up  among  the 
Bationalists.  (g)  Although  the  doctrines  of  many  of  the  missionaries  may 
have  reminded  one  more  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  than  of  the  gospd, 
there  were  certainly  some  missionaries,  as  e.  g^  those  who  proceeded  from 
the  school  of  the  sincere  Jaeniks  of  Berlin  (since  1800),  whose  virtues  and 
sacrifices  remind  us  of  apostolic  times,  (h)    Not  only  ministers  with  a  regu- 

c)  Shelnwald,  Bep.  toL  XXIV.  p.  ISIsb. 

d)  Beport  offhe  Kordd.  lOas.  G.  HamU  18G9.  A.  EZ.  18i7.  N.  161  Allg.  IflniODflseitiuig,  ed.  bf 
Brautr^  Hsmli.  ISAOaa. 

e)  BrL  KZ.  1847.  ST.  70. 

f)  L.A,  Pek%  d.  Mlaa.  q.  dL  E.  Hann.  184L    JL  Orault  d.  •▼.  lath.  M.  ta  Dnadai  an  die  luth 
K.Lpftl84&  Et.  lafb.  MisBionatiL  De.  0.  Lp&  a.  1846iii 

g)  Echr,  Fred.  BlbL  toL  XIL  H.  4    NotkeabL  andolL  A.  KZL  188a  N.  88b, 
h)  £t.  EZ.  1881.  N.  90i 
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lar  edacation,  bat  in  some  cases  mechanics  of  an  elevated  religions  ^\ri:, 
were  sent  forth.  Their  principal  influence  has  been  exerted  by  means  of 
popular  schools,  and  generally  none  have  been  admitted  to  baptism  nutL 
their  fidelity  has  been  proved. — When  the  Pietists  of  Halle  had  began  (1712 
to  provide  cheap  Bibles,  (i)  this  attempt  to  supply  those  who  in  differert 
places  were  found  destitute  of  the  word  of  God,  suggested  to  some  benevo- 
lent people  in  England  the  idea  of  supplying  every  nation  on  earth  with  th: 
Holy  Scriptures  in  their  own  language.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Socitrr 
at  London  was  the  first  and  the  most  important  of  all  these  enterprises.  Th. 
single  penny  of  the  poor  soon  became  a  million,  and  innumerable  Bibles  rx 
now  distributed  in  more  than  a  hundred  languages.  That  the  whole  -powe: 
of  an  parties  may  be  combined  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  notKnr 
b  printed  by  this  society  but  the  word  of  God,  in  a  faithful,  and,  when  it  b 
possible,  in  an  ecclesiastical  translation,  without  note  or  comment.  The  mo- 
tions of  the  English  society  to  foreign  societies  were  disturbed  by  its  lesoh- 
tion  to  withdraw  firom  all  co-operation  in  the  drcnlation  of  the  Apocrrpb. 
(1827) ;  but  although  the  difficulty  was  nearly  settled  by  mntnal  cosce^ 
sions,  (k)  it  was  made  the  subject  of  controversy  in  the  orthodox  party  h 
Germany,  because  those  who  maintained  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures were  against,  while  those  who  regarded  them  as  merely  traditi<»!Si7 
records  were  in  favor  of  the  Apocrypha,  and  the  practical  interest  midii 
therefore  be  so  explained  as  to  be  on  either  side.  (0  The  prox)osition  in  Ltq- 
don,  to  banish  from  the  society  all  who  did  not  believe  in  a  Triune  God,  va.^ 
voted  down  with  great  unanimity  (1881),  but  its  advocates  withdrew,  £31 
formed  a  separate  society,  (m) 

§  466.    Spread  of  Ckruiianity, 

In  consequence  of  the  revolutionary  wars  in  the  south  of  Europe  szl 
America,  the  dominion  of  the  seas  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Protestant  pow- 
ers, and  all  the  shores  of  the  earth  were  open  to  their  missions.  Uescc 
when  peace  was  concluded,  the  gospel  was  proclaimed  in  all  parts  of  tL« 
world  with  more  power  than  ever  before,  and  with  a  powerftQ  popular  synj- 
pathy  in  its  favor.  In  the  South  Sea  Island^^  even  among  the  milder  trilv^. 
Ohristianity  had  to  contend  with  the  most  licentious  practices,  and  the  tad- 
ble  sanctity  of  the  Tabu.  At  Tahiti,  the  dissenting  missionaries,  einoe  1797. 
never  despaired  even  in  the  most  hopeless  seasons,  and  have  finally  obtaisthi 
possession  of  the  native  children.  King  Fomare  IL  learned  to  read  scd 
write ;  an  insurrection  in  favor  of  the  old  reli^on  was  quelled  after  a  sai> 
guinary  struggle  (Nov.  12tii,  1815),  and  the  magic  work  of  the  first  printii:g 
press  was  hailed  (1817)  witii  the  most  joyful  anticipations.  At  the  Saot!- 
wich  Islands^  king  Rxho-riho  had  already  destroyed  the  old  gods  when  tiw 
American  missionaries  first  landed  on  his  shores  (1820).  (a)  Since  that  time, 
most  of  the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands,  as  they  could  not  eac^io  the  vices 

€)  A.1L  NimMyw,  Oesch.  d.  Gkiuteln.  Bibdanst  HaL  182T.     £)  A.  KZ.  ISST.  N.  II 19ML  K.  A 
t)  BrL  EZ.  1858.  N.  48.         m)  £y.  KZ.  1S81.  N.  688. 1888L  N.  8193. 

o)  S.  Provt^  Mem.  of  tbo  Life  of  J.  'Wllllama.  Lond.  1S48L    W,  J,  Betser,  J.  W.  d.  Apostri  d 
B&dBee.  BrL  2  ed.  1847. 
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of  ciyilization^  have  accepted  also  of  the  yirtnes  of  a  Paritanio  fomi  of 
Ohristiamty,  and  gnbmitted  themselves  to  the  theocratic  govermnont  of  the 
missioDaries ;  (b)  but  the  English  missionaries  have  been  driven  from  the 
Marquesas,  and  the  evangelical  chnrches  of  Tahiti  have  been  wasted  by 
French  ships  of  war  with  Oatholio  priests  (since  1842).  (c)  The  old  land  of 
wonders,  the  land  of  Bralima,  had  now  become  subject  to  the  merchants  of 
England.  The  East  India  Company  has  sometimes  favored  Brahminism  be- 
canse  it  believed  that  the  security  of  its  dominion  might  be  promoted  by  the 
jealousies  of  the  Brahmins  and  the  Mussulmen.  But  public  opinion  in  Eng- 
land demanded  that  the  government  should  act  in  consistency  with  the 
Ohristian  religion,  and  accordingly,  in  1829,  tlie  suttees  ceased  to  receive  the 
protection  of  the  laws,  and  in  1881,  all  ofSces  open  to  any  natives  were  made 
free  to  Christiaii  Hindoos.  The  system  of  caste  still  presents  very  great 
obstacles;  the  manner  in  which  the  Brahmins  have  been  educated  enables 
them  to  propose  objections  (d)  which  an  uneducated  missionary  finds  it  hard 
to  answer ;  the  number  of  converts  is  small,  and  the  missionaries^  native 
helpers  have  very  little  influence  with  those  whom  they  have  forsaken.  The 
Anglican  Church  is  the  only  body  which  has  laid  the  basis  of  an  external 
polity  there.  The  diocese  of  Calcutta  has  been  established  (1815),  and  the 
suffragans  of  Bombay  and  Madras  have  been  since  attached  to  it  (1883). 
But  the  foundations  of  the  old  temples  have  been  powerfully  shaken  by  the 
quiet  influence  of  Christian  dominion  and  improvements,  by  the  schools,  a 
free  press,  and  trials  by  jury.  In  the  promotion  of  these  objects,  Bishop 
Meher  (d.  1826)  spent  the  brief  day  of  his  administration  in  his  immense  dio- 
cese laboring  principally  for  the  Christian  education  of  the  people,  (e)  Bishop 
Wilson  has  declared  all  distinctions  of  caste  abolished  among  such  as  profess 
the  Christian  religion  (1888),  since  the  gospel  has  placed  all  men  of  every 
nation  and  condition  on  the  same  footing.  (/)  On  the  other  hand,  the  great 
JRammohun-Eoy  (1780-1888),  in  possession  of  the  treasures  of  Indian  and 
Christian  learning,  has  proclaimed  that  the  purely  moral  worship  of  the  one 


b)  R  W.  Ldhny  tL  d.  Eol.  d,  Polynesier,  o.  d.  Tapnlflnder.  (Zeitsch.  f.  hist  Tli,  1S42.  H.  4.)— O.  «. 
Kotaebiie,  Belse  urn  d.  Welt  Weim.  1880.  (lidhr,  Pr.  BibL  voL  X  H.  5.  XII,  4  XIII,  6.)  To  be 
modified  hj:  BUU^  Polynesian  Soecarchea.  Lond.  1680.  2  voK  (Ev.  EZ.  1S80.  N.  SOaa)  [N.  York. 
188L  S  Tols.]  F,  KroKn.  d.  Mlaalonswesen  d.  S&dMe.  Hmk  1888.  J.  WiUianu,  NarratlTO  of  Miss. 
Enterprises  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Lond.  1887.  O.  S.  Mrinick^  d.  Sudsoevolker  n.  d.  Christenth. 
Prenzl.  1S44.    H  Wegener^  Gesch.  d.  chr.  E.  a.  d.  Gesellschafts-ArchipeL  Brl.  1844.  vol.  L 

e)  IT.  LuUsroiK,  Gesch.  d.  L  Tahiti,  n.  ihrer  Besitznahme  dnrch  d.  Franzosen.  ttom  the  Fr.  by  Bmns. 
BrL  1848.  Wi  Jf.  Better^  d.  MlsslonSr  XL  s.  Lohn.  (ftom  Prttchardy  The  Missionary's  Beward.  Lond. 
1844.)  Hal.  1848.— JS:  MichaelU^  d.  VOIker  d.  Sadsee  a.  Gesch.  d.  prot  n.  kath.  Mlsa  untcr  dens. 
Manst  1817. 

d)  An  Apology  for  Ileathenlsm,  and  Controversial  Treatises  against  Chrlatlanfty,  by  a  Brahmin. 
Translated,  with  notes  by  Bp.  Wilson.  Bombay,  1S82L  (Mitgeth.  v.  Poret  In  Stud.  u.  Krit  1S58. 
IL  2.) 

€)  Buchanan^  nst  Untera.  n.  d.  Znst  d.  Christen  In  Asien.  A.  d.  £.  Stattg.  1818.  [Christian  Be- 
searches  in  Asia.  Lond.  1811.  8.  and  oft]  Niemeyer,  neaere  Gesch.  d.  ev.  Miaa.  In  Ostlnd.  (Ilal. 
18^0.  St  77.)  Neber^  Joomal.  Lond.  1828.  2  vols.  4w  Life  of  Heber.  Lond.  1880.  2  vols.  4  United 
In:  Krohn^  Heben Leben  o.  Naohrr.  Q.  Ind.  BrL  1881.  2  vols.  J.  Uough^  Hist  of  Christ  In  India. 
Lond.  1889-45. 4  vols.  Die  Entw.  d.  chr.  Mlas.  in  Ostlnd.  (Bas.  Mag.  1841.  H.  1.  2. 4 1842.  IL  1. 8s 
ISia  B.  Isa.  1844  H.  2s.  1845.  H.  2.)  J,  J,  WeitbrecM^  d.  prot  Miss,  in  Ind.  m.  bes.  B&cka.  a.  Ben 
galen.  Heldlb.  1844 

/)  Ev.  KZ.  1884  N.  788. 
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God  is  merely  the  restoration  of  original  Brahminism,  and  that  this  doctrice 
constitates  the  nnitj  of  that  system  with  the  essential  principles  of  the  p» 
pel.  Qf)  At  Malacca,  a  Christian  school  was  opened  for  the  education  of  tbe 
Chinese  residing  there,  and  Morrison  (d.  1844)  translated  the  Scriptores  &r 
their  nse.  English  cannons  have  compelled  the  Celestial  Empire  to  open  its 
gates  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel  as  well  as  opium  (1842),  and  the  H^bss 
Missionary  Society  has  avowed  its  special  interest  in  the  conversion  of  Chixa. 
Gutzlaff  (1803-61),  horn  a  missionary,  and  trained  in  the  school  of  Jaenike. 
in  the  f^  costome  of  a  native,  and  sometimes  in  connection  with  English 
merchants,  has  penetrated  with  some  violence  into  the  interior  of  Cbiiu 
(since  1881).  At  first  he  was  obliged  to  communicate  Christiaiutj  to  tL^ 
Chinese  only  in  a  manuscript  form,  but  after  a  time  he  succeeded  in  sendiog 
forth  in  every  direction  a  large  number  of  native  preachers  from  the  An^ 
Chinese  seminary,  which  has  been  removed  from  Macao  to  Hong-Koog,  sed 
finaUy,  as  a  friend  of  China,  has  pleaded  its  cause  in  the  different  oountries 
of  Germany.  (Ji)  The  insurrection  created  by  the  new  Son  of  Hear^ 
(Tien-ti),  has  already  destroyed  the  idols  (since  1852),  threatens  to  orer- 
throw  the  Tartar  dynasty,  and  has  adopted  many  ideas  peculiar  to  Christiaii- 
ity.  (t)  Missions  of  all  denominations  have  been  established  among  tbe 
colonies  on  the  coast  of  Southern  Africa^  where,  in  consequence  of  the  ref- 
erence which  the  negro  generally  feels  for  the  white  man,  the  difficultT  has 
been  not  so  much  with  the  decided  opposition  as  with  the  IndifTereDoe  of  a 
stupid  barbarism.  Tbe  Bhenish  Missionary  Society  looks  with  pioos  expe^ 
tations  to  the  'miniature  likeness  of  its  own  native  valley  in  the  Wupperth^ 
belonging  to  the  Colony  of  the  Cape,  but  when  the  Hottentots  rose  agai&?i 
the  white  men  (since  1860),  they  forgot  their  catechism.  At  Sierra  Leoni  hss 
been  formed  the  germ  of  freedom  and  of  Clinstiaoity  (since  181C),  at  aa 
expense  of  millions  of  money,  but  it  is  continually  threatened  by  a  ido$: 
noxious  climate,  (h)  To  secure  the  benefits  of  European  civilization  for  bi» 
subjects.  King  Badama  allowed  Christianity  to  be  freely  introduced  into 
Madagascar  (since  1818).  The  queen  who  succeeded  him,  however,  com- 
manded her  subjects  to  think  no  more  of  the  new  doctrine ;  the  mianonaries 
abandoned  the  island  (1886),  and  the  native  Christians  were  impaled  aliv^. 


g)  Translation  of  seTeral  principal  boolcs  of  the  Yeda.  od.  i.  Lcmd.  198S.  AppMl  to 
Calcutta,  1820a.  2  Tola.  Correepondence  relative  to  the  prospect  of  the  reeeptlon  of  Cliilit  ta  Uia. 
Land.  1S24.  A.  KZ.  1S24  N.  48.  Gesch.  d.  ev.  Miaa.  HaL  188T.  8t  88.  p.  W^  IChi^  Exasa- 
iner,  Sept  and  Oct  1820.  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims.  toL  IL  p.  270ai  North  Amer.  SeTkv.  tqL 
XX.  p.  898ml] 

h)  W,  H.  Medhurst,  China,  its  State  and  Proapeetaw  Lend.  ISSSw  Freely  reylaed.  Sinttg,  ISftX— 
GutOcfff,  Sketch  of  Chinese  Hist,  Anc  and  Mod  N.  Tarlc  184a  2  vols.  11— a  OuUtag,  J«snal  d 
Three  Yoyagea  along  the  Coast  of  China.  N.  York,  1888.  Lond.  1884  (Ev.  EZ.  188&  X.  ML  1SS4  S. 
79s&)  Gaihan*a  (Gatzl.)  chin.  Berichte,  1841-46u  ed.  by  the  chin.  Stiftong.  lS5a  A.  KZ.  ISia  S. 
181. 1S4T.  N.  148. 1850.  N.  2028a.  186L  N.  40. 

i)  Bcitrr.  z.  Knnde  Chinas  in  Bez.  a.  d.  Mlaa.  ed.  by  JT.  Z.  22£enuiJUH;  Gbhl  1S98.  toL  L  II  1 
A  KZ.  185a  N.  180. 

I')  {0.  «.  Oerla^)  Gesch.  d.  er.  Mlsa.  Im  sQdL  Afr.  BrL  1882.  (7.  and  8L  Bqx  of  the  BerL  Soc^ 
Reports  of  the  Bhenish  Miss.  Boc  Barm.  1880Bfli  Hist  of  tbe  Civilization  and  ClixMiAolatioa  a 
louthem  Aft-.  Edlnb.  1880.  Some  droulara  sent  from  Boath  Aft.  to  Blsbop  Neander,  ed.  by  Q.  Gttti 
Hamb.  1S40. 
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bnt  Ohristianity  was  by  no  means  extinguished.  (I)  The  remnants  of  the 
aboriginil  tribes  of  Iforth  America  betook  themselves  to  the  deeper  shades 
'  of  their  primitive  forests ;  and  although  some  of  them  acknowledged  the 
God  of  the  whites,  others  replied  to  the  solicitations  of  the  missionaries,  that 
they  had  previonaly  lived  happily  nnder  the  protection  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  that  what  they  had  witnessed  in  their  white  brethren  had  only  made 
them  doubt  the  expediency  of  any  change. — ^About  sixty-five  millions  of 
people  are  at  present  adherents  of  the  Evangelical  Ohurch. 


CHAP.  VI.— THE  ROMAN  OATHOLIO  CHURCH  UNTIL  1853. 

§  467.     JSe-estdbluhment  of  the  .Roman  Hierarchy,      Cont.  from  §  489. 

With  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  a  party  bound  together  by  the 
most  intimate  relations,  and  ramified  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  became  dif- 
fused in  aU  parts  of  Southern  Europe,  ahd  formed  a  secret  connection  until 
1880  with  the  apostolical  congregation  as  the  nucleus  of  all  their  operations. 
The  object  of  this  party  was  to  obliterate  all  vestiges  of  the  Revolution,  and 
under  the  name  of  the  absolute  monarchic  system,  once  more  to  divide  the 
world  between  the  Priests  and  the  Barons.  Their  watchword,  that  the  altar 
cannot  fall  without  the  throne,  and  the  terrible  experience  of  the  few  past 
years  was  sufficient  to  draw  toward  them  the  hearts  of  the  princes.  The 
result  was,  that  the  state  received  an  ecclesiastical,  and  the  Church  a  politi- 
cal element.  By  this  dangerous  connection,  the  hierarchy  obtained  many 
unexpected  concessions,  but  the  Church  was  involved  in  all  the  changes  of 
the  political  system,  and  its  true  power  was  much  impaired.  And  yet  the 
newly-awakened  reli^ous  zeal  which  now  took  possession  of  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  age,  sometimes  the  result  of  enthusiasm,  and  at  other  times  of 
deliberate  purpose,  was  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  Catholicism,  and  raised  up 
many  a  dilapidated  and  fallen  plQar  for  its  support.  Fins  VIL  once  more 
entered  his  capital  (May  24th,  1814),  which,  having  been  reduced  to  a  mere 
French  provincial  town,  now  received  him  with  acclamations,  (a)  The 
Ecclesiastical  States  had  their  former  limits  assigned  them  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  district  beyond  the  Po.  The  pro* 
vinces  beyond  the  Apennines  were  exposed  to  the  rapacity  of  Austria,  now 
the  dominant  power  in  Italy.  The  Diplomatists  of  Vienna  smiled  when 
Consalvi  solemnly  protested  against  the  dismemberment  of  the  country  on 
the  Po,  the  Austrian  occupation  of  the  castle  of  Ferrara,  the  refusal  to  sur- 
render Avignon,  and  the  secularization  and  dissolution  of  the  German  em- 
pire. (&)  The  nations  heard  with  amazement  that  the  pope  had  pronounced 
the  Bible  Society  a  pestilence  (1817).  (c)  The  bull  Sollicitndo  Omnium  (Aug. 
7th,  1814),  in  compliance  with  what  it  called  the  almost  unanimous  entreaty 

0  ElUa,  H.  of  Madag.  Loud.  1888.  2  vols.  (Er.  KZ.  1889.  N.  ISss.)    BrL  KZ.  1841.  N.  26.    FeUi' 
ner,  d.  £y. «.  Madag.  Kdnlgslt.  1845. 

a)  Pflcco,  Mexnoria  Cry.  ISSa  voL  V.  Angsl).  1881  toL  V. 

h)  KlOber,  Acten  d.  Wiener  Congr.  vol.  IV.  p.  826.  YL  441flflL 

e)  Wald,  Deereta,  qnitv  aod^itt  bibL  a.  P.  B.  damnantor.  Beg  131& 
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of  Ghristendonif  restored  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  throughout  the  worM 
Nowhere,  except  in  the  Eodeeiastical  States,  however,  was  it  able  to  regabi 
possession  of  any  portion  of  its  former  property ;  but  it  received  from  the 
former  society  an  inheritance  of  suspicion  and  hatred,  which  its  memte^ 
sought  to  remove  from  the  popnkr  mind  by  a  conrse  of  strict  morsfity  aod 
manners.    In  Naples,  Belginm,  Ireland,  and  in  most  of  the  American  States, 
they  were  tolerated ;  in  Sardinia,  they  were  richly  endowed,  and  intnisteC 
with  the  edncation  of  the  yonth ;  and  in  some  of  the  cantons  of  Switzeriu^ 
they  erected  edifices  for  instmction,  which  were  resorted  to  by  many  dJl- 
dren  of  the  French  and  Carman  nobility.    Austria,  after  a  protracted  re^ 
sal,  opened  a  few  of  her  provinces  to  them  (after  1836).   They  were  excfaidec 
from  Russia  for  their  abuse  of  confidence  (1820).  (d)    As  they  became,  under 
General  Eoothaun^  after  1829,  more  and  more  decidedly  the  prominent  cban- 
pions  agmnst  all  freedom  both  in  Church  and  State,  not  indeed  from  idt 
warmth  of  natural  character,  but  by  cold  calculation  and  nntiiiiig  difigoice, 
their  intrusion  into  the  western  states  of  Europe  depended  upon  their  uncer- 
tain victory  over  liberal  institutions,  (e)     Every  condition  which  they  bftl 
dedred  in  behalf  of  the  new  order  of  things  in  the  Church,  had  been  con- 
ceded to  them  by  the  Roman  court,  and  by  the  governments  of  Toxin  (1S14 
1817)  and  Naples  (1818),  since  every  limitation  of  the  hierarchy  was  ins- 
pected in  those  countries  as  a  democratic  element.  (/)    Eveiy  eodeoasiieai 
measure  Indicated  that  it  was  the  dedgn  to  bring  all  tilings  back  to  the  cod- 
dition  in  which  they  were  hefore  the  time  of  Clement  XIY.    In  the  dril 
administration,  Conaalvi  endeavored  to  strike  out  a  middle  way  between  tbe 
hierarchical  and  liberal  parties.    A  Motu-Proprio  of  July  6,  1816,  oonfinocd 
the  legal  equality  of  all  citizens,  just  as  it  had  been  introduced  by  the  French 
when  tbey  aholished  all  municipal  and  provincial  privileges.    But  when  tin; 
French  code  hod  heen  abohshed,  nothing  was  substitnted  in  its  place ;  the 
prelates  once  more  seized  upon  all  the  civil  offices,  the  privileged  daases  were 
opposed  to  a  re-establishment  of  the  financial  system,  and  even  robben  col- 
lected annuities.    It  may  therefore  with  propriety  be  said,  that  there  was  co 
security  for  the  government  but  in  the  pious  recollections  of  the  pe<^Ie, 
and  in  the  proper  management  of  the  confessional,  {g)    After  experiendug 
such  extreme  vicissitudes  of  fortime,  Pius  Vll.  died  (Aug.  21, 1828),  his  hai 
days  having  been  beclouded  by  the  burning  of  St.  Paul's  church,  and  the 
threatened  approach  of  a  new  revolution,  (h)   Although  he  was  a  theologian, 
his  education  was  by  no  means  extensive ;  he  had  no  great  confidence  in  his 
own  abilities,  displayed  great  powers  of  endurance,  and  his  oonntenanee  was 
that  of  a  saint,  and  an  image  of  a  noble  soul. 

d)  VaUr^  AnbaiL  toL  1L  p.  89aB.  KHtot  Arohlr.  1828.  P.  9l  p.  22sb.  WmienrUim'^  9L  d  Wie- 
derh.  d.  Jeai  1818.  CV<lifMa«-t^y,Oeach.  <L  OeBeUach.  J.  from  the  FrendL  Tienn*  ISISaa.  <  tc^— 
//.  LutUroUk,  la  Eaaale  et  les  Jesoiteai  Par.  18U.  fL  v.  Biich,  Btattg.  184& 

e)  Das  Innere  d.  Oeaellsch.  Jean.  Lpa^  1845.  Der  Jea.  O.  n.  a.  UnTertragUchk.  m.  d.  deataditi 
Verb.  Stnttg.  1346l 

/)  Grig.  Docc  1q  Yater'a  Anban.  vol.  L  ]>.  GSea.  Hltx 

g)  Toumon,  £tudee  statistiqaes  but  Borne.  Par.  1881.  L,  Jtante^  Bom.  1S15-98L  (lUst  p^ 
£eltachr.  1682.  P.  i.) 

h)  P.  Baldattarit  Belazlono  delle  avenita  c  patlroenti  del  P.  Plo  TIL  negll  nltlmt  tre  aiiBl  £al 
eno  pontI£  od.  8.  Bolog.  1840. 
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§  468.     TJie  Popes  "before  the  Last 

(^KSUe^  Horn  im  J.  1888w  Btuttg.  1881  R  M^nch^  Bom.  Zostfinde  u.  Elrcbcnftvgen  d.  neaeston 
Zeit  Stnttg.  188a  {ff.  BewihHn;)  Bllder  n.  Sklzzen  a.  Bom.  Stnttg.  1844.~«r.  O,  KSberU  :  Bom  tinter 
den  3etzt0n  drd  P&peten,  v.  d.  zwetto  Be£  in  Dentsehl  Lpa.  1846. 8  ycH^.—Artattd  de  Montor,  Htet 
da  P.  JJnm  XIL  Pw.  1848.  revlaed  bj  (7A.  Seherer,  SchaiTh.  1844~da  P.  Pie  YIIL  Par.  1844— Aus 
d.  I^eben  P.  Greg:  XYL  Ylen.  1831.  4.    Semh.  Waffner,  P.  Greg.  XYL  Sulzb.  1S4C 

Zeo  XIL  (della  Genga,  Sept.  28th,  1828-Feb.  lOtb,  1829),  who  belonged 
to  the  party  opposed  to  OonsaM's  liberal  policy,  endeavored  to  regnlate  the 
afiOurs  of  the  Ohnrch  beyond  the  Alps  and  the  ocean,  and  to  snpply  it  with 
biaihops  distingnished  for  piety  and  sdence.    He  also  improved  the  Gystem  of 
education  in  the  Ecdedastical  States,  canonized  the  Minorite  Jnlianns,  who 
had  ordered  Med  birds  to  fly  away,  (a)  and  appointed  the  year  of  Jubilee  to 
he  a  season  of  general  expiation  and  grace,  in  which  believers  from  all  parts 
of  the  earth  might  come  np  to  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  to  thank  God 
for  the  victory  which  had  been  obtained  over  the  great  conspiracy  of  this 
century  against  all  human  and  divine  rights,  and  to  pray  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  heretics,  (h)  *  He  had'  not  been  distingnished  for  his  abstemiousness  in 
Germany,  where  he  had  resided  as  a  nundo,  but  when  he  became  pope  he 
was  extremely  temperate.    On  his  accession,  he  was  received  at  Borne  with 
great  rejoicings,  but  at  his  death  he  was  hated  for  his  strictness  and  indepen- 
dence, not  only  by  the  officials  of  his  court  and  the  cardinals,  but  by  the 
people.     Fiu$  TILL  (Oastiglioni,  2£arch  81st,  1829-Nov.  80th,  1880),  a 
favorite  of  his  predecessor  of  the  same  name,  a  sickly,  benevolent  old  man, 
and  always  afraid  of  the  machinations  of  the  philosophers,  the  Bible  socie- 
ties, and  the  Carbonari,  (c)  put  forth  his  last  and  best  energies  to  confer  bless- 
ings on  his  dty  and  the  world.    The  longings  of  the  Italians  generally  after 
national  independence  and  a  popular  oonstltntion,  had  become  powerful  espe- 
cially in  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  quite  as  much  in  consequence  of  the  decided 
opposition  made  to  them,  as  of  the  weakness  of  the  government.    Even  dur- 
ing the-sesdon  of  the  conclave,  an  insurrection  became  formidable,  and  deter- 
mined the  vote  in  favor  of  Gapellari  von  Belluno,  the  General  of  the  Oamal- 
dolites,  Gregory  XYL  (Feb.  2, 1881-June  1, 1846),  who  had  once  celebrated 
the  triumph  of  the  holy  see  over  the  assaults  of  these  innovators.  (c2)    The 
iBBurrection,  relying  upon  the  aid  of  Eranoe,  broke  out  in  the  Legations, 
extended  beyond  the  Marquisate  of  Ancona,  and  finally  reached  Borne,  where 
its  object  was  to  compel  the  pope  to  abdicate  his  temporal  sovereignty. 
Erom  this  he  was  preserved  by  the  interference  of  Austria.    He  however 
paid  only  an  apparent  attention  to  the  admonition  of  the  European  powers, 
to  conform  his  administration  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.    The  rebellion  had 
been  indeed  suppressed,  but  was  by  no  means  radically  extermiJiated)  and 
hence  it  was  soon  awakened  to  new  activity  (Jan.,  1882).    The  troops  sent 
forth  to  quell  it,  being  wholly  composed  of  banditti  and  criminals,  ravaged 
peaceable  towns  and  sacred  spots,  until  finally  it  became  necessaiy  to  call  in 
the  Austrian  military  to  rescue  the  papal  government  and  its  territory  from 


a)  A.  KZ.  1825.  N.  70.        V)  Ibid.  ISU.  N.  83. 

c)  EUenschmid,  rQm.  Bullar.  Lpa.  1881.  toL  IL  pc  SOta^ 

Trlonfo  della  Santa  Sede.  Rom.  1799.  Yen.  1882,  and  ott  Angsbw  188a 
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its  own  Boldiery.    To  prevent  Anstm  from  obtaining  complete  soyeretgnty 
oyer  Italy,  the  French  fleet  took  posseesion  of  Anoona  by  a  angle  blow  (Feb 
23,  1882).     The  Roman  oonrt  protested  against  this  violation  of  wid^Vwai 
law,  declared  the  city  of  Ancona  under  an  interdict,  and  thns  finally  ftvaikd 
itself  of  the  weak  side  which  necessity  offered.    There  was  no  denying  that 
the  deficit  in  the  revenues  was  annually  increasing.    An  attempt  to  intro- 
dnce  a  new  code  of  civil  law  was  defeated  by  the  oppodtion  of  the  provinoeBw 
Ancona  was  given  np  by  the  French  and  Bologna  by  the  AoatriaiiB  onnil- 
taneonsly,  Dec.  8d,  1888.    The  Legations  were  distorbed  by  an  almost  pei^ 
petnal  guerilla  war  during  the  years  1848-14.  (0)    The  inhabitants  of  Bimin 
(Sept,  1845)  demanded  with  anus  in  their  hands,  Auce  every  other  fonn  of 
petition  and  complaint  was  denied  them,  the  very  moderate  oonoession  of  the 
legal  forms  of  a  civilized  state.    The  Swiss  regiments  and  a  fimatioal  band  of 
papal  volmiteers  stifled  this  insmrection  in  blood,  and  a  great  part  of  the  edu- 
cated Roman  youth  sighed  in  prisons,  or  in  the  mere  possession  of  life  in  foreign 
lands.    The  pastoral  epistle  of  Gregory  (Aug.  15, 1882)  is  fiill  of  ezpnssknis 
indicating  that  the  author  was  conscious  that  the  Roman  Ghuroh  stood  00 
the  brink  of  an  abyss,  and  that  it  oonld  be  saved  only  by  the  Ann  imioa  of 
all  true  believers  in  opposition  to  modem  science  and  popular  freedom,  bot 
that  his  un^aken, reliance  rested  upon  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  (/) 
Gregory  lived  to  witness,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  both  defeats  and 
triumphs,  but  he  seemed  always  to  understand  with  firm  moderation  whit 
the  papacy  might  according  to  circumstances  demand  or  endure  frtmi  others. 
The  festival  of  the  canonization  of  five  saints  (May  26th,  1889),  waa  a  cele- 
bration of  victory  and  a  season  of  excitement,  {g)    Gregory  lived,  aoeording 
to  his  own  convictions  of  duty,  the  abstemious  life  of  a  cloister,  or  at 
under  all  the  restraints  of  a  mdnldsh  spirit,  but  he  could  not  control  the 
rice  of  his  subordinate  courtiers ;  he  had  no  confidence  in  his  people,  and 
therefore  put  himself  under  the  counsels  of  a  gloomy  party ;  and  he  finally 
left  his  personal  servants  and  his  nepotes  rich,  the  country  imporeriahed,  and 
the  government  distracted. 

§  469.    Fiui  IX,  {June  16, 1846)  and  Italy. 

Fins  IX.  Q.  a.  BcibrnMn.  Lps.  1847.  Ji:  StUffUlB,  Erinn.  in  Som.  il  d.  KStaat  im  «nlaii  Mkt,  u. 
Yotjibtg:  Lpfl.  1848L  Om^  d.  Papst  aIb  BtMtaoberh.  o.  d.  Dtmagof^  from  the  ItaO.  «f  X  «.  Mo^ 
Jii8b.lS49.  ^i2L  d<  .Ami,  Pio  nona  Torina  1S50.  DieOegenwart  IiP&1849bb.toLIIL  |iLl49|>CMai. 
▼ol  Vn.  p.  4BM. 

The  election  was  for  some  time  undecided  between  the  GenoesOi  Lamfams- 
chini,  who  had  been  the  real  roler  during  the  last  years  of  Gregory^a  rdgn, 
and  Mastai  Feretti  (b»  1792),  of  Sinigaglia,  once  a  resident  in  CSiili,  and  when 
a  prelate  much  interested  in  the  establishment  for  the  poor,  and  a  father  to 
all  orphans.  The  influence  of  the  Roman  nobility  to  which  he  b6l<Higed,  and 
the  perilous  condition  of  the  ecclesiastical  government,  finally  determined  the 
choice  of  the  conclave  on  the  second  evening,  in  favor  of  FerettL  Fiui  IX» 
was  regarded  by  his  intimate  acquaintances  as  the  friend  of  moderate  progress 

0)  A.  Z.  184&  N.  sea         /)  A.  KZ.  IS8L  K.I88B. 

a)  A.  KZL 1889.  K.  101.    Bhelnw.  Sep.  toL  ZXYI  p.  Ua 
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bnt  his  mind  was  rdsed  to  a  consciousness  of  a  divine  vocation  to  be  the  re- 
former  and  deliverer  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Bo- 
man  people  in  his  behalf  and  the  opposition  he  liad  to  enoonnter.  His  popu- 
lar manners  won  the  hearts  of  the  people  even  when  his  reforms  appeared  to 
them  too  tardy  and  incomplete.  An  amnesty  for  all  who  had  been  Imprisoned 
or  exiled  for  political  offences  was  merely  in  accordance  with  what  had  now 
become  established  usage  on  the  accession  of  a  new  pope,  bnt  he  prononnced 
the  word  of  grace  with  so  much  cordiality  and  good-natnred  confidence 
(Jnly  17)  that  an  act  which  brought  sach  consolation  to  thousands  of  fEunilies 
filled  all  Italy  with  joy.  (a)  He  commenced  his  retrenchments  in  his  own 
household,  allowed  the  press  to  indulge  in  a  much  greater  liberty,  strength- 
ened the  commissi(KDs  previously  appointed  for  digesting  a  code  of  laws  and 
forms  of  Judicial  prooeedings  by  the  addition  of  approved  men,  granted  per- 
mission for  the  construction  of  railroads,  opened  to  the  laity  the  path  to  the 
higher  dvil  offices,  dedded  upon  a  general  taxation  of  aU  convents  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  States,  gave  a  Hberal  municipal  constitution  especially  to  the 
dty  of  Rome,  invited  men  from  the  provinces  in  whom  the  public  had  con- 
fidence, to  his  council  of  state,  entered  upon  negotiations  for  the  dismission 
of  the  Swiss  troops,  and  took  initiatoiy  steps  for  a  confederation  of  the  Italian 
states.  His  kind  intentions  with  respect  to  the  Jewish  quarters  in  the  city 
were  frustrated  by  the  opposition  of  the  Ohristian  population,  (b)  A  portion 
of  the  clergy  sincerely  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  pope,  his  elo- 
quent preacher,  Ventura,  proclaimed  that  genuine  Oatholio  piety  must  neces- 
sarily become  reconciled  with  political  freedom,  (e)  and  even  the  Jesuits  de- 
clared themselves  the  friends  of  progress.  But  so  numerous  were  the  injuries 
committed,  and  threats  received  by  those  who  lived  upon  abuses,  and  espe> 
cially  by  those  who  had  formerly  sustained  offices  (la  setta  Gregoriana),  and 
so  complete  was  the  change  of  position  from  that  which  the  modem  papacy 
had  hitherto  occupied  with  respect  to  the  political  parties,  that  an  open  and 
a  secret  opposition  to  this  "  devouring  germ  and  chief  of  young  Italy  "  was 
unavoidably  called  forth,  (d)  As  there  were  two  political  powers  on  the  op- 
podte  confines  of  the  Ecclesiastical  states  threatening  his  government,  because 
they  were  threatened  by  the  spirit  emanating  from  it,  this  opposition  formed 
a  coalition  with  them.  To  overcome  this  which  was  magnified  by  the  popu« 
lar  imagination  until  it  assumed  the  character  of  a  murderous  conspiracy, 
Pius  ventured  to  place  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens  (guardia  civica, 
July  6, 1847).  {e)  By  this  act  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Italian 
national  movement,  and  was  obliged  earnestly  to  protest  against  the  Austrian 
occupation  of  Ferrara,  and  he  seemed  actually  to  be,  what  the  learned  Abbot 
Giob&rti  had  dreamed  that  the  papacy  might  become,  the  head  <^  an  Italian 
confederacy  of  princes,  for  the  unity,  national  independence,  and  civil  liberty 
of  Italy ;  and  by  reconciling  &ith  with  intellectnal  improvements,  the  peaceful 
umpire  among  the  nations,  holding  up  the  cross  as  the  standard  of  freedom.  (/) 

a)  D.  A.  Z.  184S.  N.  880.       h)  Ibid.  1847.  N.  19Si 
e)  Eloglo  Amebra  dl  Danlello  0*Ooim«U.  Boma  1847. 
<i)I>.A.Z.184«.N.897.80«.       e)  Ibid.  1847.  N.  199. 253. 

/)  Primaio  morale  e  ciyile  degli  ItallanL  Par.  1848.  Delle  condizionl  presento  e  ftitore  dltal.  Loii> 
dn  184&    Comp.  j:  F,  Neigebaur  d.  Papet  n.  a.  Bdcb.  LpoL  1847. 
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His  position  with  respect  to  the  Ohnrch  was  strictly  Oatholia  When  he 
came  before  the  public  his  api)earonce  was  thoroughly  saoerdotalf  and  he 
made  eveii  the  pulpit  subeerrient  to  his  designs,  (g)  His  pastoral  ^istie 
(Nov.  9, 1846)  was  an  echo  of  that  of  Gregory,  only  his  complaints  resped- 
ing  the  press  and  popular  freedom  were  confined  to  those  books  whidi  tempted 
men  to  sin,  and  to  what  he  called  communism.  (A)  His  personal  inquiries 
into  the  condition  of  convents  and  hospitals,  his  drcnlars  to  the  i^enerak  of 
the  orders  (June  17, 1847),  and  the  commissions  appointed  with  reference  to 
the  convents,  were  intended  to  re-estahtiah  the  canonical  regnlatunm,  and  to 
bring  the  jnonastic  life  to  its  former  flourishing  state,  by  fflli«ting  it  in  pious 
offices  and  learned  labors,  (t)  AH  the  Italian  states  had  caught  the  q>izit  pro- 
ceeding firom  Borne,  when  the  French  revolution  gave  free  scope  to  aD  the 
hopes  and  passions  of  the  nations.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  conscience, 
the  pope  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  his  people  by  giving  them  a  constitu- 
tion, providing  for  two  chambers,  one  chosen  by  himself,  and  the  other  by 
the  people,  but  reserving  for  his  inviolable  authority  all  matters  relatiog  to 
the  OathoUo  fiaith  and  to  morals  (March  14, 1848),  (k)  and  by  appointing  itx- 
his  minister  a  layman  who  had  just  returned  from  exile.  (Hoberti  aocoaed 
the  Jesuits  of  being  the  authors  of  all  the  distress  and  disgrace  to  be  found  in 
Oatholio  nations.  (I)  They  were  generally  driven  from  the  streets  by  the 
people,  and  although  the  pope  steadily  refused  again  to  abolish  the  order,  he 
was  obliged  to  witness  their  expulsion  from  the  Ecclesiastical  States.  Whai 
Lombardy  rose  against  the  Austrian  dominion,  and  Charles  Albert,  the  aword 
of  Italy,  to  gain  the  Lombard  crown  put  himself  at  the  head  of  Hie  inannee- 
tion,  Pius  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  national  war.  In  spite  of  his  de- 
approbation,  however,  12,000  modem  crusaders  (crodati)  went  forth  to  a 
holy  war,  in  which  they  found  neither  wounds  nor  honor.  The  pope  de* 
clared  that  the  Father  of  Ohristendom  should  never  participate  in  a  war  be- 
tween brethren  belonging  to  Catholic  nations,  and  he  allowed  the  Austrians 
to  enter  Bologna,  and  the  people  there  to  defend  themseWes  as  they  oould. 
Since  then,  the  people  who  had  so  often  sung  hosannas  before  him,  forsook 
him,  and  the  republican  party  under  Maesdni,  which  at  that  time  aimed  at  an 
indivisible  republic  of  all  Italy,  under  the  presidency  of  the  pope,  came  into 
power,  (m)  In  Lombardy  national  independence,  and  in  N^Ies  civil  Hberty, 
were  overthrown  by  cannons  ;  in  Rome  a  club  (drcolo  popolare),  and  in  the 
provinces  unrestrained  licentiousness,  bore  rule,  when  Count  .fiosti,  once  a 
professor  in  Bologna  and  a  fugitive  because  he  had  hoped  for  the  freedom  of 
Italy,  and  afterwards  an  ambassador  of  Louis  Philippe  in  Bome,  undertook 
the  ministry,  and  hold  the  parties  under  his  firm  controL  He  was  aaeaad- 
nated  (Nov.  15, 1848)  while  ascending  the  steps  conducting  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  on  the  next  day  the  people  demanded  a  democratic  mims- 


g)  D.  A.  Z.  1847.  N.  2S.    Comp.  N.  140. 

?t)  Die  Erwaitnngen  d.  lutfa.  Clirlstenh.  im  19.  Jahrb.  y.  h.  Btnble.  ZOr.  1847. 
0  Bii  KZ.  1847.  N.  67.  69.       k)  Ibid.  184S.  N.  87. 
0  n  Gesnlta  modema  Goeuma.  1847. 8  yobi 

m)  La  QloviQo  ItaUa.  1882. 8&    Do  HtaUe  dans  sea  rapports  aveo  la  libeito  at  la  ciTiliSBtloD 
derne.  Lp&  1846.  3  vols. 
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try,  a  constituent  national  assembly  for  tlie  Ecclesiastical  States  and  for 
Italy,  and  a  participation  in  the  national  war.  The  pope  besieged  and  at- 
tacked with  cannon  in  the  Qcdrinal,  finally  yielded  with  a  heavy  heart,  was 
guarded  as  a  prisoner,  and  escaped  into  the  Neapolitan  territories  (Nov.  25). 
A  proyic&onal  govermnent  ordered  that  the  constituent  national  assembly 
should  be  chosen  by  the  popular  Toice,  and  although  the  pope  at  Gaeta  ex- 
communicated all  who  should  take  any  part  in  the  matter,  the  people  ejected 
their  deputies,  and  the  National  Assembly  on  the  night  of  Feb.  9,  1840, 
decreed  that  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pope  was  at  an  end,  that  the 
government  of  the  Boman  state  should  henceforth  be  a  pure  democracy,  and 
that  the  Supreme  Pontiff  should  receive  full  security  for  his  independence  in 
the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  powers.  All  ecdesiastica]  possessions  were  de- 
clared the  property  of  the  nation  (Feb.  18),  to  be  disaibuted  on  perpetual 
leases.  But  the  European  i*  ^wers  offered  their  assistance  to  the  holy  father, 
the  French  Bepublic  anticipated  even  Austria,  a  French  army  under  the 
appellation  of  allies  of  the  Boman  republic,  after  an  heroic  defence  by  the 
people,  entered  the  city  of  Bome  (July  8),  and  an  Austrian  army  took  pos- 
session of  the  Legations,  (n)  A  conmnttee  of  cardinals  by  order  of  the  pope 
undertook  the  government  (July  15),  and  began  the  work  of  vengeance.  The 
pope  promised  (Sept.  12)  some  municipal  and  provincial  limitations  to  the 
absolute  authority  restored  to  the  priests,  but  the  amnesty  which  he  pro- 
claimed was  so  ftiU  of  exceptions  that  it  gave  opportunity  for  all  kinds  of 
persecution.  W&en  Pius  IX.  finally  returned  to  Borne  (April  12, 1850)  his 
heart  was  embittered,  the  patriotic  ideals  he  had  once  formed  were  broken, 
and  the  people  received  him  in  gloomy  silence.  His  sovereignty,  under  the 
able  management  of  Cardinal  AnUmeUi^  his  Secretary  of  State,  is  sustained 
enturely  by  French  and  Austrian  garrisons.  As  an  ecclesiastical  prince  his 
feelings  may  have  been  touched  during  his  restoration,  but  he  received  from 
Tuscany  a  Ooncordat  fhU  of  concessions  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  (p) 
he  has  issued  jubilee  indulgences,  (p)  he  has  encouraged  the  Oatholic  world  in 
the  hope  that  the  inmiaoulate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Hary  to  whoso  pow- 
erM  protection  he  ascribes  his  deliverance,  will  soon  be  established,  {q)  and  he 
has  once  more  committed  to  the  Jesuits  the  business  of  public  education,  (r) 
In  Piedmont  alone  the  Jesuits  are  excluded,  not  only  by  the  people  but  by 
the  king  (March  8, 1848).  Here,  where  Gioberti  himaelf  in  di£Scult  times 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  ministry,  they  could  not  be  received,  for  the  suc- 
cessor of  Oharles  Albert,  in  harmony  with  the  educated  portion  of  the  na- 
tion, adheres  firmly  to  the  free  devdopment  of  the  state  as  their  best  conso- 
lation for  misfortunes  in  the  battle-field.  (<)  To  carry  out  the  article  of  the 
constitution  which  provides  for  the  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law, 
and  for  the  independence  of  the  state  upon  the  clergy,  the  laws  proposed  by 
Skeardiy  the  minister  of  justice,  and  accepted  by  the  chambers,  abolished 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy  in  civil  and  criniinal  causes,  and 


ft)  a  Ruteonif  k  repnblicft  Bonuuia  del  1849.  Tor.  185a 

0)  A.  KZ.  1861.  N.  120.       p)  BrL  KZ.  1852.  N.  88.       q)  lUd.  1849.  N.  37. 1650.  N.  47. 

r)  Ibid.  18Sa  N.  18. 

•)  r.  CrOger,  d.  Konlgr.  Strdln.  (Qegenw.  1863.  voL  VIII.  p.  6fi40&) 
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their  control  over  charitable  establishments,  abrogated  the  right  of  asjlnm^ 
and  gave  some  reason  to  expect  that  marriages  by  a  civil  act  would  be  reeog- 
nized  as  valid.  (Q    Frantoni^  Archbishop  of  Tmin,  whose  pastoral  episde 
complained  of  these  laws  as  sacrilegious,  was  smmnoned  before  the  dril 
court,  and  on  his  reftisal  to  appear  he  was  imprisoned  and  condemned  to  per- 
petual exile  for  resisting  the  law  of  the  state,  and  for  exdting  others  to  rebel- 
lion against  the  civil  antiiorities  (Sept.  1 850).  (u)    Pins  IX.  extolled  his  martrr^ 
dom,  and  protested  against  a  legislation  in  conflict  with  legal  concordats,  and 
the  subversion  of  the  sacred  rights  of  the  Ohurch.  («)   The  goverBmeni  rqdied 
that  concordats  were  not  international  treaties  between  independent  powns, 
but  concessions  made  by  the  state  to  its  own  established  Church,  and  &ere« 
fore  BO  far  as  related  to  its  own  department,  might  be  revoked  by  a  legiaiadvs 
act    As  the  Boman  court  persisted  in  its  established  policy  of  resisting  in 
one  country  as  a  violation  of  the  inalienable  rig>.^  cf  the  Church  as  long  ^ 
any  hope  of  success  remained,  what  in  another  country  had  become  law  by 
the  force  of  circumstances,  the  only  point  on  which  the  two  parties  could 
come  to  any  agreement  was  with  respect  to  a  diminuticm  of  the  number  of 
festival.    The  masses  of  the  people  in  different  places  were  kept  in  an  un- 
happy state  of  excitement  against  the  gov^nment  by  the  perpetual  damcr 
of  the  clerical  party  under  the  direction  of  Franzoni  from  his  place  of  ^le, 
against  the  laws  of  Sicoardi,  against  the  civil  marriages,  under  whi(^  all  births 
were  declared  to  be  illegitimate,  against  the  courts  which  took  any  adioD 
against  priests,  and  which  were  immediately  exconununicated,  against  lay 
professors  in  the  university,  against  even  clergymen  who  ventured  to  obey 
the  government,  and  against  the  whole  process  by  which  they  declared  that 
the  state  was  to  be  Protestantized  and  undiristianixed.    The  king  himsdf 
was  threatened  with  excommunication,  and  the  Church  with  a  division,  (if) 
The  state,  on  the  other  hand,  is  continually  holding  forth  its  signals  of  free- 
dom in  a  seductive  manner,  and  whenever  a  revolution  threatens  Italy,  to 
which  Oioberti  (d.  1852)  has  bequeathed  the  lessons  and  the  hopes  to  be 
gathered  from  her  not  altogether  undeserved  misfortunes,  (x) 

§  470.    The  Gallicm  Church. 

1.  The  Charter  with  which  Louis  XVIII.  entered  the  knd  of  his  lathers, 
recognized  Catholicism  as  the  religion  of  the  state,  but  guarantied  to  eveiy 
form  of  public  worship  the  protection  of  the  government  The  priests  who 
accompanied  him,  the  martyrs  of  the  Revolution,  had  become  by  long  ahsokce 
estranged  from  the  people  and  the  spirit  of  tiie  age,  and  now,  while  they 
demanded  the  proper  reward  of  their  fidelity,  they  promised  to  seome  the 
throne  of  their  sovereign,  and  to  regenerate  their  oounliy.  The  youth  who 
had  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  the  revolutionary  heathenism  stood  in  need  of 
the  gospel,  the  people  longed  for  the  blessings  of  the  Church,  even  polite 
usage  regarded  all  ridicule  of  religion  as  disreputable,  and  De  LcoMerUne^  at 

0  BrL  KZ.  ISSa  N.  88.       «)  D.  A.  Z.  1S50.  N.  2S&  246L 

«)  BrL  EZ.  1850.  N.  89. 61.  94 

to)  BrL  EZ.  1851.  N.  41. 65. 108w  Hist  pol.  BIl  185a  ToL  XXYl.  H.  0b 

V)  Del  rinnoTBxnento  cWile  d'ltalia.  Par.  1851.  9  volsi 
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that  time  still  a  knight  devoted  to  royalty,  snooeeded  by  the  pious  sadness  of 
his  harmonies  in  becoming  the  favorite  poet  of  the  higher  classes,  (a)  Be 
Zamennais  (b.  1781)  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  an 
infallible  Ohnrch  as  the  objective  manifestation  of  the  divine  reason  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  frenzy  of  this  individual  reason  of  man,  contrasted  his  own 
glowing  feelings  of  love  and  hatred  with  the  indifference  which  prevmled 
aronnd  him,  and  in  his  bonesly  did  not  conceal  his  position  that  he  regarded 
the  theocratic  right  of  the  papacy  as  superior  to  the  foundation  on  which  the 
monarchy  rested,  (b)  Count  de  Maittre  (d.  1821)  proved  that  infallibility 
belonged  as  necessarily  to  the  pope  as  sovereignty  to  the  king,  (e)  But  the 
clergy,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  reconcile  the  discrepancies  of  the  past  with 
the  present,  seemed  determined  to  render  both  more  prominent  Beligious 
enthusiasm  once  more  beheld  the  cross  of  Oonstantine  in  the  sky,  and  intoler- 
ance founded  a  kingdom  of  its  own  in  the  name  of  God.  Priests  of  the  mis- 
sion traversed  the  land  in  great  pomp,  contending  not  only  for  the  faith,  but 
in  opposition  to  every  thing  which  Franco  had  purchased  at  such  prodigious 
sacrifices,  (d)  The  principles  of  freedom  which  formerly  prevailed  in  the 
Grallican  Church  were  now  inveighed  against  as  heresies.  The  apostolic  con- 
gregation in  connection  with  the  heir-apparent  and  the  illustrious  daughter 
of  misfortune,  by  persevering  obstinacy,  and  in  opposition  to  the  inclinations 
of  the  prudent  king,  obtained  a  Concordat  (1817)  by  which  the  Concordat  of 
1801  was  revoked,  and  that  of  1516  was  substituted  for  it.  So  decidedly  was 
public  opinion  expressed  in  opposition  to  this  ghost  of  former' times  that  no 
one  ever  ventured  to  lay  a  plan  of  the  law  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  (e) 
Without  the  consent  of  the  Chambers,  however,  the  government  did  as 
much  for  the  clergy  as  was  in  its  power.  But  no  sooner  had  the  Cathedral 
of  Bheims  witnessed  once  more  ^  royal  coronation,  for  which  even  the  Holy 
Chrism  was  once  more  found  (p.  166),  than  the  hierarchy  received  from  the 
chambers  a  pledge  of  its  victory  in  the  law  against  sacrilege  (1825),  which, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  the  middle  ages,  threatened  with  terrible  punishments 
every  ii^uzy  done  to  the  Established  Church.  (/)  Once  more,  however,  the 
government  listened  to  the  demands  of  the  popular  will  expressed  even  iu  the 
House  of  Peers,  and  a  royal  ordinance  (June  16th,  1828)  closed  the  schools 
against  the  Jesuits  who  had  intruded  into  them  in  the  character  of  fatliers  of 
the  faith,  (g)  But  Charles  X  allowed  himself  to  be  hurried  into  violent 
measures,  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  atone  by  the  loss  of  his  throne  (1830). 
2.  Instead  of  a  king  anointed  and  appointed  by  God,  a  citizen-king  was  now 


a)  Mddltat.  po6t  Par.  1820.    Harmofiles  po£t  et  rel  Par.  18S0. 2  vola 

h)  Essal  SOT  Ilndifll&renoo  en  maddre  dd  la  rel.  Par.  18178.  od.  4. 1822.  4  voLk  D^fenae  do  TEasaL 
Par.  1821.  De  la  reL  dana  sea  rapporta  aveo  Tordre  poUUqao.  Par.  1825.  ed.  a  1320.  Dea  progrte  de 
la  ruv.  et  de  la  gaerre  ooutre  T^L  Par.  1829. 

c)  Da  Pape.  Par.  1820. 

d)  Die  Hfer.  n.  ifare  Bandeegen.  in  Fr.  Aar.  1828.  Conp-d'oell  snr  la  dtuallon  actaelle  et  lea  vrala 
int6reta  de  T^gL  fr.  Par.  182S.    CarovS,  BeL  a.  Phil,  in  Fr.  Gdtt  1826. 

e)  De  Pradt^  les  qnatre  Gone.  Par.  1818.  vol  IIL  (Archlr.  C  KOeaeh.  toL  IY.  p.  879ss.) 
/)  A.K.Z.182&N.82.44    Z>tt  ZoirtfC,  ^t  Abi^e  da  aacrildge.  Par.  1825. 

q)  MonUosier,  M^moire  k  consulter  aar  an  eystdme  rel.  et  poL  tendant  k  renrerser  la  reL,  la  so- 
ci6to  et  le  trdne.  Par.  1826.  With  Yorw.  by  Paoloa,  Stattg.  1826.  A.  E.  ZL 1826.  N.  189. 1827.  N.  20.- 
Id2a  N.  101 148. 174. 1829.  N.  9. 11. 
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chosen  by  the  people.  The  Jesuits  and  Trappists  fled,  the  palace  of  the  arch 
bishop,  and  a  few  chnrches  in  Paris  which  had  been  used  for  political  purposes, 
were  stormed,  the  crosses  together  with  the  lilies  were  removed,  the  aakries 
of  the  prelates  were  diminished,  and  Gatholidsm  lost  the  prerogatiTe  of  beini: 
the  religion  of  the  state.  (A)  Bat  an  intimation  firom  the  pope  («)  determined 
the  clergy  to  offer  their  prayers  for  the  new  kingdom,  although  their  mindf 
were  fUI  of  rancor  toward  it,  and  they  were  connected  by  many  pions  bonds 
with  the  family  of  the  exiled  king.  Z<mis  FhUippe  made  as  great  conceeaom 
to  the  hierarchy  as  the  origin  of  his  own  authority  wonld  allow,  that  a  mor&l 
basis  and  a  peaceable  form  might  be  given  to  his  own  dynasty.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  H,  de  Quelen  (d.  1889),  an  honorable  priest  and  a  &ther  to 
the  poor,  (k)  was  yet  willing  to  deny  Christian  burial  to  the  honest  Greg^irt, 
who  died  immovably  faithful  to  his  eodefflastical  character  (1831),  (2)  and 
the  Bishop  of  Clermont  reftised  the  last  consolations  of  the  Ohnrch  (1838)  U) 
the  Count  Monthmer^  who  had  once  heroically  defended  the  cross  of  Oirist, 
but  had  appealed  to  the  laws  in  opposition  to  the  Jesuits,  (m)  The  reooQec- 
tions  of  all  that  is  great  in  the  past  history  of  the  French  nation  stand  in 
striking  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  Church,  (n)  and  the  abyss  betwees 
Catholic  and  secular  France  is  daily  becoming  more  profound.  Lamennai*. 
consistently  with  his  general  opinion  that  ecclesiastical  piety  is  to  be  valued 
above  every  thing  ebe,  perceived  the  compatibility  of  Catholidsm  with  xhs 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  demanded  that  the  clergy  should  not  only  giT« 
up  all  their  salaries  but  all  interference  in  political  matters,  and  so  be  oofie 
more  poor  and  free.  The  Journal  of  the  Future  (l^Avenir,  ISSOs.)  was  pow- 
erful in  France  until  it  struck  upon  the  rock  of  a  contradiction  between  the 
freedom  of  the  mind  and  the  Roman  infallibility.  Zacordaire,  the  inteUigent 
disciple  of  Lamennais,  submitted  himself  to  the  pastoral  epistle  of  Pope 
Gregory  (§  475),  became  a  mendicant  friar,  (o)  and  was  apparently  williDg  to 
bring  the  sacrifice  of  obedience.  But  in  his  solitude  his  spirit  beeame  ifi- 
flamed,  and  he  sent  forth  to  the  world  the  words  of  a  true  believer.  A^ 
Christianity  had  previously  been  abused  to  throw  a  sanctity  around  despot- 
ism, he  here  attempted  to  give  the  democratic  side  of  the  gospel  and  of  the 
theocracy,  that  he  might  in  anticipation  of  a  mighty  revolution,  announce  is 
prophetic  and  apocalyptic  imagery  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  and  the 
universal  equality  of  the  children  of  God.  But  even  this  revdlutionary 
prophecy  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  profound  and  sincere  piety,  (p)  As  La- 
mennais in  his  visions  of  the  dead  had  never  mentioned  the  name  of  the 


A)  A.  E.  ZL 1881.  N.  155. 1882.  N.  87.  97.  lOTss. 

t)  After  Bo0€tt  Chronique  de  JatUet :  Minerva.  1883.    Apr.  p.  SSss. 

k)  BhelDW.  Bopw  1841.  roL  XXXIIL  p.  90sa. 

Z)  Chr.  Anttromanns,  d.  sterb.  Ore&  u.  d.  rerd.  Erxb.  Neast  1^1.    J^riiffer,  (p.  689)  p.  STSsl 

m)  A.  2L 1S88.  N.  864.  Append.  N.  892.  889.  N.  8. 

n)  Ennstblmtt  1887.  N.  99.    Acta  hist  eeo.  1887.  p.  67. 

o)  Laoardaire^  M6molre  poor  lo  r6tabllB8ement  en  France  de  Tordre  des  ftiree  prfcbeon.  Pir> 
188a  Angab.  1889. 

p)  Paroles  d*an  erojant.  Par.  1888.  (In  the  Bmssels  pirated  impression,  1^4. 12.  also  Baataia, 
d'Eckstein  A  Sainie-BenTe.)  Batttain^  B6ponse  d^n  chr6tlen  anx  paroles  d*an  eroyant  Stnak  1S34 
Savmgart&n-CruHu9,  Betracht  1L  einlge  Bchriften  y.  de  la  Menn.  Jen.  1884.  [Aitlde  la  Hcgc* 
Chr.  Instmotor,  in  Edectto  Mag.  for  Get  185a  p.  SaOss.] 
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pope,  80  in  his  rejection  of  the^  *^  Words  of  a  Believer  "  (June  25,  1834),  the 
pope  never  used  the  name  of  Lamennais,  bat  as  a  sorrowing  father  spoke  of 
the  man  whom  France  once  esteemed  as  the  last  of  the  ecdesiastioal  fathers. 
Bat  Lamennais  foand  himself  orged  on  to  a  position  in  which  he  saw  the 
pontificate  with  its  antiqaated  claims  on  the  one  side,  and  the  haman  race 
with  its  ever  firesh  reHgioas  energies  npon  the  other,  (q)  Instead  of  the 
Oharch  he  has  pat  the  oniversal  reason  of  man,  and  instead  of  the  propitiatory 
death  at  Golgotha,  an  oblation  of  the  deity  commensarate  with  the  nni- 
verse.  (r)  He  has  been  declared  by  the  civil  coarts  goilty  of  attempts  to 
excite  hatred  and  contempt  with  respect  to  the  royal  government  (1840),  (s) 
bat  he  has  now  been  abandoned  by  free  as  well  as  by  Oatholic  France.  After 
an  attempt  to  revive  the  sect  of  the  Theophilanthropists  by  a  decree  which 
nambers  the  years  from  the  time  of  the  martyrdom  of  Socrates,  the  Abb6 
Chatel  preached  (Aag.  1830)  in  the  spirit  of  an  extravagant  liberalism  a 
French  Oatholic  Oharch.  In  conseqaence  of  the  strong  dislike  felt  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people  for  the  Bomlsh  hierarchy,  a  few  congregations  wore 
collected  together  with  this  view ;  bat  the  modem,  nseless,  political  and  nega- 
tive character  of  this 'system  made  it  soon  dwindle  away,  and  the  doors  of  its 
advocates  were  finally  closed  by  the  police  (1842).  (Q  In  the  spirit  of  the 
new  monarchy,  Cfuizotj  an  earnest  Protestant  literary  man,  once  more  estab- 
lished a  plan  of  national  edaoation,  in  which  a  system  of  schools  was  carried 
oat  (1838),  except  that  no  one  ventured  to  introdace  into  it  the  edacation  of 
the  clergy,  nor  to  assert  the  universal  obligation  of  attendance  on  the  schools. 
He  also  proposed  that  France  shoold  become  the  protector  of  Oatholicism  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  though  without  prejudice  to  the  freedom  of  religion 
under  it  The  clergy  demanded  as  the  price  of  their  reconciliation,  the  free- 
dom of  education,  i.  e.,  liberty  to  control  it.  The  University,  which  had  the 
general  direction  of  this  whole  business,  was  described  by  them  as  the  Mo- 
loch to  whose  antiohristian  instruction  the  youth  of  France  were  sacrificed,  (u) 
When  the  two  parties  had  measured  their  relative  strength  by  a  discussion  in 
the  Ohamber  upon  instruction  in  the  gynmasium  (1844),  they  did  not  venture 
to  come  to  a  vote  on  the  law  relating  to  it  (v)  ^  A  few  bishops  threatened  to 
deprive  some  ol^oxious  institutions  of  the  blessing  and  countenance  of  the 
Church.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old  system  of  Jesuit  morality  which  had 
been  used  for  the  instruction  of  the  clergy,  made  up  as  it  was  of  ambiguities 


q)  AflUres  do  Bom«|  Par.  1889.  Le  livra  da  penple.  Par.  1883. 12.  Le  pays  at  le  gonrernement 
Par.  1840. 

r)  EaqnlBM  d'nne  Philosophies  Par.  1841. 8  vols.  Par.  &  Lpa.  1841.  8  toIb.— Amachaspaiida  et  Dar^ 
Tonds.  Par.  1848L   Lea  Evangllefli  Par.  184& 

a)  BrL  K.  Z.  1841.  N.  IL 

0  Uni  Dea  A.  K.  Z.  1829.  N.  206u— Profeaaion  de  fol  de  T^gL  cath.  ftan^alse.  Par.  1881.  Cat6- 
cbiame  k  Pnaage  de  r^l.  cath.  tr.  Par.  1S87.  ReucKUn^  pw  2988a.  EoUaj^O^  d.  E.  de  Abbd  ChateL 
(Zeitachr.  t  hlat  Th.  1844.  P.  &> 

u)  Code  TTnlversitaire  oa  lola  et  r^Ieraena  de  PUnlrersltd  de  France^  Par.  1885.  jytanm,  p.  729a. 
lis.  Sewshlifi,  ^  SGea.  BrL  A.  E.  21 184&  N.  m.—DtagareU,  le  Monopole  anivenltaire.  destractenr 
de  la  reL  et  dea  lola^  ou  la  Charte  et  la  llbert6  de  renselgnement  Lyon.  1848.  Vidrine^  dmple  coap 
d*oetl  anr  lea  doaleura  et  lea  eap^rances  de  T^gl.  aax  prisea  avec  lea  tyrana  dea  oonadoncea  et  lea  yioet 
da  XIX.  Sidcle.  Lyon.  1848. 

r)  (C  Reuf)  BecL  d.  betr.  Schrr.  in  d.  Jen.  L.  Z.  1346.  N.  86-40. 
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and  obscenity,  was  agdn  brought  to  public  notice.    Miehelet^  to  "whom  alltht 
dreams  of  the  middle  ages  were  quite  familiar,  and  Quinet^  who  regarded 
every  authorized  creed  as  a  direct  promise  on  the  part  of  all  who  ptofoss  it. 
sent  forth  from  their  Mount  St.  Greneviere  to  the  whole  French  nstion  in  op- 
position to  the  Jesuits  who  had  now  become  more  numerous  than  under  the 
Restoration,  full  pictures  of  all  that  these  fathers  had  done  for  the  destmdios 
of  freedom,  and  of  what  other  nations  had  become  under  their  inflnttiee.  (<f  i 
When  Thiers  called  up  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  laws  still  in  essteoce 
ogdnst  the  Jesuits,  they  were  enforced  with  the  utmost  possible  mildnes  br 
the  government,  and  through  the  mediation  of  the  pope  the  Gen^td  d  the 
Jesuits  was  induced,  apparently  at  least,  to  dissolve  all  the  honses  belonging 
to  the  order  in  France,  and  to  recall  from  that  country  aH  who  'were  not  ci- 
tives  (July,  1845).  (x)    At  this  time,  when  the  Ohurdi  was  not  in  the  service 
of  the  court,  and  when  Ajff¥e^  Archbishop  of  Paris,  demanded  not  eoclesissd- 
cal  protection  but  liberty,  the  influence  of  the  Church  became  very  ooosder- 
able,  in  behalf  not  only  of  the  hierarchy  but  of  general  Christianity,  in  con 
sequence  of  its  works  of  practical  piety  and  spiritual  learning,  (y)    3.  b 
Feb.  1848,  when  France  was  surprised  by  the  sudden  introdnction  of  the  r^ 
public,  the  Church  felt  bound  by  no  ties  of  gratitude  to  the  dethroned  roysl 
family.    One  party  beheld  in  that  event  a  mere  point  of  tranntion  to  a  le- 
gitimate monarchy ;  the  dispersed  school  of  Lamennais  hailed  in  the  nev 
watchword  of  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity,  which  the  state  now  pro- 
claimed, nothing  but  the  old  principles  of  the  Church ;  the  aspiring  lay-leader 
of  the  Catholic  party  discovered  that  the  Catholic  Church  might  be  ctm- 
nected  with  any  form  of  civil  government  from  which  it  could  expect  ecdes^ 
astical  freedom,  (z)  and  even  the  priests  did  not  hesitate  to  bless  the  tree  of 
liberty,  and  pray  for  the  sovereign  people,  (a)    Tlie  Constitution  of  the  Be- 
publio  promised  freedom  to  every  creed,  protection  for  every  form  of  publk 
worship,  and  salaries  to  the  ministers  c^  every  form  of  worship  recc^nizol 
by  the  government,  (b)    The  law  respecting  instruction  (May  15,  1^0)  gave 
the  clergy  so  much  influence  in  the  supreme  council  for  edncatian,  and  so 
much  freedom  in  the  establishment  of  the  schools,  for  the  formation  of  which 
a  great  independent  association,  much  lauded  by  the  pope  had  been  organized 
that  the  Catholic  party  willingly  accepted  of  it  as  an  earnest  of  greater  h- 
vors.  (c)    The  Archbishop  Aff¥e  fell  in  the .  performance  of  the  duties  of  hb 
vocation,  at  the  barricades  (June  28, 1848).     Chatel  celebrated  ChiistiDas  bj 

to)  Ddoonvertes  d*im  bibUophfle,  on  lettres  sor  dURrents  points  de  morale  epae^ato  dsas  ^padqea 
B^mlnalrea.  ed.  2.  Strub.  184&— The  organ  of  tho  dergy:  VVnid0t9^  and  (hat  of  the  V^tr^r^i 
Journal  des  Diboti,  aspi  for  May— Not.  194S.  Dt  Lamartln«i  Tdtat,  r^gllse,  et  Fense^gtMOMBi:  Pv 
1848.  L,  A.  Wamidwlff,  d.  E.  Frankr.  il  d.  UntentcbtBAvlh.  Fralb.  1B4S.  Des  Jteolteei,  par  jr«- 
cheUt  et  Quinet.  Par.  1848.  In  6  ed.  Uebera,  by  Stdber.  Baa.  1848.  [JOekOtt,  'BxtMt^  Wooea,  ari 
Families,  transL  by  CoekSf  Lond.  184Sb  The  People,  tranal.  by  Oockt.  Lend.  1S49.  ^shneS^  IH^n- 
montaniam,  transL  by  Coektt  Lend.  1845.] 

(d)  Der  Proceaa  Aflbnaer  vor  d.  Partser  Anlaen.  BrI.  1846.  L.  XFahn^  Geseb.  d.  Anllte.  d.  Jea.  Goe 
greg.  in  Frankr.  Lpa.  184d. 

y)  PJlaru,  d.  reL  il  kircbl  Leben  in  Fr.  Stntig.  1884.    Heuemn^  (p.  «oa.) 

b)  ad6  Montal&mbert^  dea  Intdrdta  cathollqaea  an  XIZ  Sldcle.  Par.  ISSi.  In  8  ed. 

a)  BrL  KZ.  1848.  N.  80.  82. 1848.  N.  8.       h)  Ibid,  1848.  K.  80. 

e)  lUd,  1848.  N.  61. 1850.  N.  T8. 1851.  N.  85. 
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a  Sodalist  banquet  in  honor  of  the  sansonlotte  who  was  once  horn  in  a  sta- 
ble. When  the  dread  of  the  red  republic  could  be  so  turned  as  to  &yor  the 
clergy  on  the  ground  that  they  were  Mends  of  social  order,  (d)  the  prints 
made  use  of  it  to  secure  millions  of  votes  for  the  President  and  the  Emperor 
by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  will  of  the  people.  LouU  Napoleon  increased 
the  salaries  of  the  bishops,  (e)  richly  endowed  the  chapter  of  St.  Denys^  re- 
stored the  Pantheon  to  the  service  of  St.  Geneyieye,  (/)  brought  the  Holy 
Father  back  to  Borne,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  be  crowned  by  the  papal 
bands.  Without  reference  to  the  organic  articles  (p.  688)  the  emperor  re- 
gards the  Ooncordat  of  1801  as  having  the  force  of  law.  The  strict  Catholic 
party  are  anxious  to  banish  modern  paganism  by  the  substitution  of  the  eccle- 
siastical fathers  for  the  classics  in  the  schools  of  learning,  (^)  they  r^ect  all 
philosophy  of  reason,  and  they  advocate  the  government  of  tbe  Church  by  the 
civil  power,  and  the  government  of  the  Church  by  the  pope.  Sibour,  the 
new  Archbishop  of  Paris,  took  decided  ground  against  this  party,  and  the 
'^  Universe,^'  through  whose  colnnms  its  influence  was  exerted,  but  an  open 
controversy  was  avoided  through  the  mediation  of  Pius  IX.  (h)  Even  under 
the  reign  of  Kapoleon  I.  who  despised  it,  philosophy  had  desisted  from  tlie 
deification  of  the  flesh,  and  by  the  influence  first  of  Scotch  and  then  of  Ger- 
man metaphysicians,  confidence  was  gained  in  the  supremacy  of  the  mind. 
But  the  literature  of  each  of  the  three  revolutions,  whether  it  be  regarded  as 
a  prophecy  of  the  fiiture,  or  a  reflection  of  the  past,  has  something  terribly 
destructive  and  relaxing  in  its  nature.  It  is  not  the  oold  scoffing  of  a  self- 
complacent  and  satisfied  spirit,  but  the  of&pring  of  a  torn  and  lacerated 
heart.  For  this  very  reason  it  has  much  that  is  seductive  to  the  present  age, 
and  even  in  its  general  corruption  is  not  without  some  germs  of  life. 

§471.    Spain.    Portugal,    South  America. 

{P/eOteihifler.)  Die  kirchl.  Zostibde  in  Span.  WQnb.  1842.  ICaanel  nzonado  de  hist  y  legisla- 
tion de  la  Iglesla.  Madr.  134S.  4.  BlocJk,  TEspagne  en  1860.  Hadr.  1851.—^.  Bcdv^  r  America  na 
tempo  QMgnuoIa  sotto  Taspetto  rellgloflo  elno  al  184K.  AncoDA  1845. 8  voK  Ueben.  t.  F.  M.  M.  1848a. 
8  Tola. 

1.  When  Ferdinand  VII.  tore  up  the  constitution  (1814),  the  dergy  ral- 
lied around  the  throne,  the  Inquisition  was  re-established,  and  the  Jesuits  re-, 
turned.  The  cause  of  the  Church  then  represented  by  those  who  were  called 
the  Apostolioals,  and  that  of  liberty  represented  by  tiie  liberals,  appeared  to 
be  completely  separated  from  each  other.  Hence,  when  the  latter  obtained 
the  victory  (1820*28),  all  hierarchical  measures  were  entirely  frustrated,  (a) 
An  army  for  the  defence  of  the  faith  was  then  collected  by  the  dergy,  with 
a  Trappist  at  its  head,  which,  after  the  victory  obtained  by  French  interven- 
tion, produced  a  sanguinary  reaction.  As  the  Apostolic  party  had  connected 
itself  with  Don  Oarlos,  then  recognized  as  the  legitimate  heir-apparent,  Queen 
Cfhristina^  who  desired  to  obtain  the  government  for  herself  and  her  daugh- 

d)  Oamott  le  minlstdre  de  IMnstraotion  pnbUqoe  et  des  eoltei.  Pax;  1848. 

e)  BrL  EZ.  1858.  N.  47.      /)  IbicL  1868.  N.  %  eomp.  1861.  N.  24. 

Q)  J.  GautM  le  Ter  rongear  des  socl^t^a  modernes  oa  le  paganiame  dana  rddaoation.  Bnuc.  1851. 

h)  Brl  KZ.  1853.  N.  48. 1868.  N.  81.  88. 

a)  A.  KZ.  1888L  N.  1.  9. 11. 16. 19. 28ai  Sa  74. 
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ter  by  the  abolition  of  the  Salic  law,  was  obliged  (1880)  to  unite  her  InteTests 
with  those  of  the  liberals.    After  the  death  of  the  king  (1888)  Don  Carlos, 
who  was  powerM  throngh  the  support  of  the  clergy,  by  whom  mncli  had 
been  sacrificed  in  his  behalf,  made  a  desperate  effort  to  obtain  possesdon  cff 
the  throne.    Bat  some  horrible  events  which  then  took  place  evinced  dtar 
even  the  gld  yeneration  of  the  people  for  religion  was  now  wavering.    A 
number  of  convents  in  Madrid  were  destroyed  (July  17, 1834)  by  a  mob  ex- 
cited by  reports  of  poisoning  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera,  and  ro 
punishments  were  inflicted  on  the  perpetrators,  (h)    A  more  general  insarree> 
tion  broke  out  in  the  snmmer  of  1885,  in  which  many  convents  and  monk? 
were  consumed  in  the  flames  as  auto-da-fes  of  the  revolution,  nntil  finally  it 
seemed  necessary  to  abolish  the  convents  to  save  the  monks,  (e)    By  a  decree 
of  July  25, 1835,  nine  himdred  houses  belonging  to  the  several  orders  were 
dosed,  that  by  means  of  their  wealth  and  the  property  of  the  Ihqniaitkm  and. 
of  the  Jesuits,  which  had  previously  been  confiscated,  the  pnblio  debt  migiit 
be  liquidated,  (d)    The  government  accused  the  clergy  of  sowing  diasenskn': 
among  the  people,  and  required  that  every  candidate  for  ftitnre  appointment 
in  the  Ohurch  should  produce  a  certificate  from  the  civil  authorities  vonchisg 
for  his  patriotism,  (e)    As  the  revolution  rolled  on  and  the  necesraties  of  tbo 
state  became  urgent,  all  the  convents  were  confiscated  (1836)  and  taken  pc«- 
session  of  by  the  government,  and  the  sacred  uten^Is  were  sold  to  eover  th« 
expenses  of  the  civil  war.  (/)    The  Oortes  abolished  the  tithes,  and  declared 
that  all  the  property  of  the  Ohurch  belonged  to  the  Spanish  nation  (1837).  (jt  i 
In  the  ruin  of  Don  Carlos,  which  occurred  principally  in  oonseqnence  of  the 
demoralization  of  his  court  (1889),  a  i>ortion  of  the  clergy  were  inextrit^Kj 
implicated.    Gregory  AVI.  had  not  recognized  the  queen,  and  had  rejeetel 
the  bishops  appointed  by  the  regency,  but  the  act  by  which  this  was  done 
was  accompanied  by  an  expression  of  desire  that  the  existing  relations  of  the 
country  might  not  be  disturbed.  But  when  the  nuncio,  who  then  represente*! 
the  pope,  wished  to  guard  the  rights  of  the  Ohurch,  JB^partero^  the  victorious 
soldier  who  had  driven  away  the  queen-mother,  ordered  him  to  be  transported 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  country  (Dec.  29, 1840).  (A)    The  pope  herenpos 
declared  in  an  allocation  dated  March  1, 1841,  that  all  thoee  decrees  of  the 
Spanish  government  by  which  the  Ohurch  had  been  despoiled  of  its  "prop&rj 
were  null  and  void,  (i)    While  Christina  obtained  for  herself  abeolntion  in 
Home,  (k)  the  Spanish  Begent  treated  every  recognition  of  the  pi^MiI  aHocu- 
tion  as  a  crime,  wished  to  abolish  all  intercourse  with  Bome  and  all  ftmgu 
jurisdiction  in  Spain,  because  the  regent  in  Bome  was  disposed  to  sacrifice 
his  secular  to  his  ecclesiastical  interests.  (Z)    The  Oortes  determined  upon  a 
new  organization  of  the  clergy,  by  which  tiie  bishop's  sees  were  much  dimic- 
ished,  tiie  sinecures  were  abolished,  the  property  of  the  Ohnroh  was  sold,  and 
moderate  salaries  to  be  paid  from  taxes  which  it  was  hard  to  oolleet  were 
assigned  to  the  clergy,  (m)    Nothing  now  remained  for  the  pc^  bnt  to  call 

b)  AZ.lSd4  N.  21i.       c)  Jbid.  188S.  N.  S97.  887& 
d)  Aeta  hist  eo&  188&  p.  SSaaw       «)  A.  Z.  188S.  N.  848. 
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upon  the  whole  Church  to  pray  for  the  distressed  condition  of  the  Ghnrch  ic 
Spain,  with  the  promise  that  all  who  would  comply  should  receive  plenary 
abeolntion.  (n)  All  priests  who  gave  attention  to  these  acts  of  the  pope  were 
deposed  and  hanished  hy  the  regent,  (o)  Bnt  even  the  liberal  prelates  now 
began  to  withdraw  firom  the  country,  the  afflicted  Church  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing the  nation  to  abandon  Esportero,  and  Queen  Isabella  IL^  not  yet  of 
age,  was  declared  (184B)  competent  to  govern.  Her  ministry  soon  perceived 
the  necessity  of  reconciling  the  Church  with  the  new  legal  system  created  by 
the  revolution.  The  expelled  priests  were  reinstated,  and  the  papal  rights 
in  Spain  were  acknowledged.  As  the  price  of  his  recognition  of  tlie  queen 
the  pope  demanded  what  was  now  shown  to  be  an  impossibility,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  Church.  But  the  sale  of  all  that  remained  being 
about  one  fourth  of  the  whole,  was  now  suspended,  Gregory  conferred  the 
canonical  investiture  upon  six  of  the  bishops  appointed  by  government  (1846), 
and  Pius,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  France,  rather  hastily  bestowed 
a  dispensation  upon  the  queen  for  her  marriage  with  her  cousin.  After  a 
long  period  of  vacillation  according  to  the  political  complexion  of  the  fre- 
quently chan^ng  ministry,  {p)  a  concordat  was  agreed  upon  (1851),  by  which, 
notwithstanding  the  bibles  sent  from  England,  {£)  the  Catholic  religion,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  form  of  worship,  was  recognized  as  the  religion  of 
Spain  for  all  future  time ;  the  instruction  of  the  young  was  committed  to  the 
supervidon  of  the  bishops,  <to  whom  a  pledge  was  given  that  the  government 
would  co-ox>erate  in  the  suppression  of  ii\jurious  books ;  the  country  was  di- 
vided into  new  dioceses,  of  which  there  were  six  less  than  before ;  all  that 
remained  of  ecclesiastical  or  monastic  property  was  restored ;  all  new  acqui- 
sitions by  the  Church  were  allowed ;  and  to  provide  against  any  deficiency  a 
support,  moderate  only  when  compared  with  their  former  wealth,  was  secured 
to  the  dergy  from  the  sale  of  the  Church  property,  and  from  the  contribu- 
tions in  the  different  communes,  (r)  2.  It  was  not  till  the  Cortes  had 
threatened  the  wealth  and  privileges  of  the  clergy  («)  that  the  sanguinary 
reign  of  Dom  Miguel  (1829-88)  was  possible,  and  accordingly  his  principal 
support  was  derived  from  that  body.  Hence  Dom  Pedro  could  indulge  in  no 
hope  of  gaining  the  patrimonial  kingdom  for  his  daughter,  except  in  the 
name  of  liberty.  Through  the  exertions  principally  of  the  clergy  tJie  people 
were  induced  to  take  up  arms  against  him,  and  hence,  when  Pedro  obtained 
the  victory,  the  age  of  Pombal  returned  to  Portugal.  The  government  de- 
clared all  prelatio  sees  filled  by  appointment  at  Rome  on  Miguel's  presentation 
vacant,  and  placed  all  the  rights  of  ecclesiastical  patronage  in  the  hands  of 
the  government  (Aug.  5, 1888).  All  ecclesiastical  orders  were  dissolved  (May 
28, 1884X  all  monastic  property  was  confiscated,  and  nothing  bnt  friars  truly 
mendicant  were  left.  (0  The  tithes  were  also  abolished,  and  when  the  pas- 
tors could  not  obtmn  the  salaries  assumed  by  the  state  treasury,  they  were 

n)  Of  Feb.  28, 1842 :  BrL  K.  Z.  1842.  N.  22.       o)  Ibid.  1342.  N.  81. 

p)  Ibid.  1841  N.  81.  88.    D.A.Z.1844  N.  288. 1845.  N.  61.  828. 134(1    N.  22. 1847.   N.  21. 18a 
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onfortnnately  dJveoted  for  them  to  their  congregations.  («)    The  pope  threat 
ened  to  place  the  king  nnder  the  han^  and  the  exiled  nsoiper  was  reoeired  by 
him  as  the  kwM  king.    Bnt  the  property  of  the  convents  found  purchasers 
and  the  dioceses  were  administered  by  the  ci^itahuy  yicara.     The  dreac* 
which  Gregory  felt  lest  a  complete  separation  should  he  produced,  conspired 
with  the  conscientionii  scruples  of  Donna  Maria  herself  to  indnoe  hoth  par- 
lies to  come  to  an  agreement  (1841)  nnder  mntoal  pledges.    The  golden  rcse 
was  presented  by  the  nnndo  Oapaocini  to  the  qneen,  as  a  godfather's  present, 
and  a  few  bishops  appointed  by  the  government  received  canonical  investztare 
from  the  pope  (1848).  (v)    But  the  vast  demands  of  Bome  and  the  commo- 
tions of  an  nnsettled  constitntional  government  delayed  the  oondnsion  of  a 
concordat.    8.  As  the  idea  of  independence  first  awoke  in  Spanish  Amarica 
(1810)  when  the  mother  country  was  oppressed  by  a  power  which  had  so 
Mendly  connection  with  the  Church,  the  clergy  were  generally  partial  to  tbe 
cause  of  freedom,  and  remained  in  the  unmolested  possession  of  their  wealth. 
In  most  of  the  republics  religious  toleration  was  proclaimed  merely  from  re- 
spect  to  liberty  and  the  English,  but  Oatholictsm  still  remained  the  rdigion 
of  the  state.    In  the  mean  time  the  privileges  of  the  dergy  necessarilj  came 
in  conflict  with  the  demands  of  liberalism.    In  Chili  and  Peru  the  number 
of  holy  days  and  convents  was  diminished,  the  Oongress  of  Central  America 
pronounced  monastio  vows  of  no  force  in  the  eye  of  the  law  (1830),  the  Con- 
gress of  Mexico  took  into  its  own  hands  the  right  of  patronage,  banished  those 
prelates  who  protested  against  their  proceedings,  and  seiased  iqK>n  thor  reve- 
nues (1834).    A  powerM  party,  however,  in  the  latter  country,  arose  in  op- 
position to  every  interference  of  the  state  with  the  privileges  of  tiie  dergy. 
During  the  war  with  the  United  States  of  North  America,  when  the  neeeasi- 
ties  of  the  country  were  extreme,  Congress  resolved  (Jan.  1847)  that  a  poi^ 
tion  of  the  ecdesiastical  property  (15  millions  of  dollars)  should  be  ooild  for 
the  deliverance  of  their  native  land,  (tr)    The  keys  of  the  old  Jesuit  OoUege 
in  Bttenoe  Ayree  were  presented,  August  26th,  1886,  to  six  priests  hehnging 
to  the  Society  of  Jesus.    After  a  brief  dream  of  i^reedom,  Poro^iM^  was  ty* 
ronnically  but  patriarohally  governed  by  Dr.  Franeia  (1814-40)  with  as  great 
a  seclusion  as  was  maintained  by  the  former  Jesuit  government    This  dicta- 
tor broke  the  power  of  the  dergy,  converted  all  property  bdonging  to  the 
convents  into  state  property,  and  dedared  cannons  better  aafegnards  thaa 
saints,  (x)    From  respect  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  Pius  VU.  was  deteired  from 
recognizing  the  republics  which  had  thrown  off  its  authority,  and  aoooidiBgly 
he  refused  to  bestow  canonicd  investiture  upon  their  biahopa.    Lao  XIL,  as 
late  as  the  year  1824,  enjoined  upon  all  American  prelates  to  adhere  to  tbe 
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legitimate  govemment.  But  as  there  was  danger  that  in  this  way  the  people 
would  beoome  completely  alienated  from  the  Holy  See,  the  prinoiple  was 
finally  recognized  at  Bome  (18^)  that  in  matters  relating  to  the  Ohoroh,  ne- 
gotiations should  be  oondnoted  with  any  govemment  actually  in  power,  with- 
out thereby  deciding  any  thing  with  respect  to  its  legitimacy.  When  the 
pope  refused  to  confirm  the  appointed  Bishop  of  Bio  Janeiro,  he  was  re- 
minded by  the  Regency  of  Bra2dl  that  he  had  mistaken  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  (1884).  (y)  In  Now  Grenada  the  priests  were  made  subject  to  the  civil 
authorities  (1845),  tithes  were  abolished,  the  Jesuits  were  e^elled  (1840),  all 
who  forsook  the  convents  were  promised  the  assistanoe  of  the  state,  the  con- 
gregations were  required  to  choose  their  own  pastors,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Bogota  was  banished  (1851).  Pius  IX.  held  a  sorrowful  allocution  (Sept.  27, 
1852)  with  reference  to  these  proceedings,  and  in  opposition  to  the  wild  lib- 
erty which  every  one  in  that  country  eigoyed,  to  publish  through  the  press 
every  wild  abortion  of  the  brain,  {z)  But  the  popular  faith  in  South  America 
clung  to  its  connection  with  Bome. 

§  472.    Belgium  and  Holland, 

Sophronison.  182C.  P.  2.  TQb.  Qaartalsebr.  1326b  P.  1.  Som  il  Belg.  Neust  1$8L  Lo  llvre  nolr. 
Brox.  1687.  8  e<L  Qben.  (by  Brans)  m.  Bemerkk.  bj  Bhelnwald.  Altenb.  1S3SL  Bb«lnw.  Rep.  voL 
XXIV.  PL  7«.  16».  27«.  XXV.  p.  17898.  XXVL  pt  718B.  Htet  poL  BIL  toL  VIL  p.  627.  toI  VIIL  p. 
45. 210. 411. 601. 781.  IX  p.  78886.  II,  Jleugh,  NoUcsb  of  tbe  SUte  of  BeL  in  QeneTa  aad  Belgium. 
EdSnb.  1644    Jwniut^  d.  JesolUsmns  in  Belg.  Lps.  1846. 

1.  Against  a  Protestant  government  which  had  affixed  the  effigy  of  the 
traitorous  Bishop  of  Ghent  to  the  public  gallows,  had  closed  the  schools  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  had  attempted  to  educate  a  liberal  clergy  by  means  of  a 
philosophical  school  in  the  ^^  College  of  the  Pope"  at  Louvain,  the  apostoli- 
cal pasly  did  not  hesitate,  although  the  Concordat  of  1827  was  formed 
according  to  its  will,  on  the  model  of  that  of  Napoleon,  (a)  to  conclude  an 
alliance  with  the  revolution  by  which  Belgium  was  to  be  separated  fix)m 
Holland  (1830).  Catholicism  was  thereby  obliged  to  accede  to  liberal  forms, 
and  to  a  free  toleration  in  matters  of  faith  as  well  as  of  education.  After 
the  victory,  however,  these  parties  again  separated,  dnce  the  bishops  held  in 
their  hands  the  fiite  of  the  lower  clergy,  by  the  power  of  arbitrarily  depodng 
all  who  were  dncerely  inclined  to  connect  themselves  with  the  interests  of 
liberty.  As  both  parties  were  well  aware  that  ultimate  victory  was  to  be 
decided  by  the  education  given  to  the  next  generation,  the  Liberals  founded 
by  their  own  contributions  a  university  at  Brussels,  and  the  bishops  a  free 
Catholic  university  at  Halines,  which  was  afterwards  removed  to  Louvain, 
and  was  solemnly  opened  in  the  College  of  the  Pope,  that  the  old  Louvain 
might  once  more  be  restored,  (i)  By  the  law  of  1842,  the  clergy  were 
aUowed  to  exercise  much  more  ^lan  a  religious  influence  upon  popular  edu- 
cation, but  the  State-Gymnasia  were  guarded  (1851)  against  it,  and  were 

y)  Brl  KZ.  1840.  N.  28.       0)  Ibid.  ISSa  N.  68. 1851.  N.  48. 1852.  N.  70. 
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therefore  deprived  by  ihe  Archbishop  of  Mechlin  of  the  cnstonuuy  mass  ti 
All-Saints.    The  Bishop  of  liege  refused  to  grant  absolution  to  the  Uberab 
by  withholding  it  from  the  Freemasons  (1837),  (e)  and  the  ardent  efTortsmade 
in  behalf  of  missions  aronsed  all  the  elements  in  the  state  in  opposition  to 
each  other  (1888).    When  the  Catholic  party,  by  means  of  the  liberal  lair  of 
elections,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  give  a  controlling  influence  to  the  people 
from  the  country,  had  obtained  for  the  most  part  a  msjority  in  the  Chamber?, 
the  cities  collected  their  strength,  and  from  the  altered  position  of  the  Cham- 
bers proceeded  a  liberal  ministry  (Aug.  1847),  which  pronounced  tJie  state 
entirely  a  secular  (laique)  institution.  '  The  Protestant  king  has  hitherto 
understood  how  to  govern  the  two  parties  with  much  prudence,  by  balancbg 
their  powers  against  each  other.     2.  In  Solland^  the  Concordat  of  1827  w^^ 
never  fully  carried  out,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  population,  amounting  t\> 
more  than  a  million,  were  called  the  Dutch  Mission,  and  were  under  the  aid- 
ministration  of  an  apostolic  vicar,  (d)     The  Constitution  of  1848  secured 
complete  freedom  of  faith  to  every  one,  and  equal  protection  to  all  reBgknB 
societies  in  the  kingdom.    Accordingly,  the  government  declared  that  noth- 
ing prevented  a  systematic  arrangement  of  Catholic  afiairs  under  its  super- 
vision.   But  without  reference  to  this  supervision,  Pius  instituted  a  hieraidij 
for  Holland  and  Brabant,  consisting  of  four  bishops  under  the  Archbishop  of 
Utrecht  (March  4,  7, 1853),  placed^  it  under  the  conduct  of  the  Propaganda, 
and  solicited  for  it  the  alms  of  the  fidthfuL    The  consequent  storm  of  popu- 
lar rage  among  the  Protestants  accomplished  only  the  overthrow  of  the  lib- 
eral ministry  of  Thorbecke.    The  ITetherlandlc  government  made  known  to  tbd 
Boman  Curia  the  unhappy  impression  produced  upon  it  by  the  language  of  the 
allocution  in  which  these  proceedings  were  announced,  and  made  some  inqui- 
ries respecting  the  oath  which  the  bishops  had  taken.    Cardinal  AntoKlIi 
promised  to  erase  from  the  latter  the  offensive  passage  respecting  the  perse- 
cution of  heretics.    In  the  Hague,  the  opinion  gained  the  day  that  protectka 
was  to  be  found  in  a  well-guarded  system  of  freedom,  and  after  some  veiy 
excited  discussions  in  the  Chambers,  a  law  was  passed,  Sept.  10,  dedaring 
that  all  ecde^astical  societies  were  entirely  fr^e  to  arrange  their  own  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  and  were  merely  bound  to  inform  the  government  of  thdr 
proceedings,  and  were  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  civil  authorities  only  as 
far  as  the  co-operation  of  such  authorities  was  necessary ;  that  the  royal  eoit- 
sent  should  be  required  with  respect  to  the  place  in  which  the  business  of  the 
synods  should  be  transacted,  the  place  in  which  its  supreme  authority  shookl 
reside,  and  the  acceptance  of  an  eodedastical  ofiSce  by  a  foreigner,  but  that 
this  consent  should  generally  be  refused  only  when  the  public  tnnquillity  re- 
quired it;  and  that  no  ecdesiastioal  titles  or  offices  should  be  allowed  to  ooc- 
flict  with  the  dignities  or  interests  of  the  civil  powers,  or  of  the  other  reUgioos 
societies,  (e)  « 

c)  Acta  bist  ecc  1S87.  p.  22a.  BrL  KZ.  1841.  N.  7. 

d)  0.  M^er^  Propaganda,  vol  IL  p.  SOsa. 

€)  The  orig.  Docc :  BrL  KZ.  165S.  IT.  84  M.  A.  KZ.  165a.  N.  TIal  llSi.  11&  ISli.  Ittai 
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§  478.    Bestoratum  of  the  German  Church. 

Neaeste  OrandlAgeQ  d.  tentsehkath.  Elrohenyeif  in  Actenst  Stattg:  1821.  Supplem.  in  YAter*ii 
Anban.  toL  IL  p^  6l8&  Orig.  Doco.  in  MUnch^  Cone  toL  IL  J>ro9U-ff&Uhoft  KBecht  Mdnst 
1828.  Tol.  L    O.  Mt^er^  Propaganda,  vol  IL  p.  8809bl 

An  ecclesiastical  constitntion  for  the  whole  of  Germany  was  not  perfected 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  (a)  Amtria  had  preserved  her  ecclesiastical  con* 
dition  nntonched,  and  had  jnst  qnietly  modified  the  prominent  points  of  the 
laws  which  Joseph  n.  had  given  to  the  Ohnrch.  (h)  The  ecclesiastical  rela- 
tions of  the  small  number  of  Oatholics  dispersed  in  various  parts  of  Saxony^ 
were  arranged  by  the  civil  laws.  These  conld  easily  be  maintained  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  in  spite  of  the  complaints  of  the  Yicar-General  at  Fulda  (1828), 
and  in  the  kingdom,  notwithstanding  the  royal  favor  toward  the  Catholics 
there,  the  acceptance  of  an  apostolic  vicar,  and  the  displeasure  of  the  papal 
court  (1827).  (c)  In  other  places,  the  legal  doctrine  prevailed  that  the  eccle- 
siastical constitution  was  to  be  arranged  by  special  treaty  with  Rome.  The 
papal  court  avoided  establishing  a  German  national  Church  by  negotiations 
with  the  German  Confederacy.  The  first  power  which  separated  from  the 
others  was  Ba/earia^  by  which  a  Concordat  was  concluded  in  1817,  which, 
after  much  debate  whether  it  was  conmstent  with  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  was  introduced  in  1821.  Negotiations  were  entered  into  by  Prussia 
with  reference  to  the  t.Y^  millions  of  Catholics  residing  especially  in  the  bor- 
der provinces ;  and  in  the  treaty  which  was  concluded,  the  mere  form  of  a 
Concordat  was  guarded  against,  (d)  This  example  was  followed  by  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover  (1824).  An  association  of  the  other  states  situated  generally 
in  the  southern  part  of  Germany,  was  formed,  after  many  great  schemes  had 
been  rejected,  and  the  parties  had  become  wearied  with  a  series  of  negotia- 
tions continued  through  many  years,  and  was  called  the  Ecdesiastieal  pro- 
vince of  the  Upper  Rhine^  with  five  bishoprics,  and  Freiburg  as  an  archiepis- 
copal  see  (1827).  When  the  princes  made  a  condition  with  respect  to  the 
Roman  enactments  on  this  subject,  reserving  every  thing  which  might  seem 
to  be  demanded  by  their  sovereign  rights,  the  national  peculiarities  of  the 
Church,  and  the  equal  rights  of  Protestants,  Pius  Vlll.  reminded  the  bishops 
concerned  (1880),  that  when  opposed  by  laws  tending  to  destroy  the  souls 
of  men,  they  should  obey  Grod  rather  than  men.  («)  These  treaties  are  princi- 
pally confined  to  the  new  limitations  of  the  episcopal  dioceses,  to  the  boundaries 
of  the  provinces,  to  the'  endowment  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  appointment  of 
the  higher  ecclesiastical  officers,  which  was  to  be  divided  between  the  sov- 
ereign and  the  pope.  The  various  measures  necessary  for  this  division  of  the 
appointing  power,* was  the  principal  subject  of  negotiation.     That  which 

a)  KliOfer,  UebeiB.  d.  dlpL  Yerb.  d.  W.  Congr.  Abth.  HI.  p.  468as.  i.  Acten  d.  W.  Congr.  toL  L 
P.  2.  p.  28aiL  ToL  IV.  p.  SlOu. 

h)  J,  L.Kv,  Barth'Barihmiheim^  Oestx  gelstL  Angelegenh.  in  pdllt  admin.  Bexieh.  Ylen.  1841. 

c)  Actenatficke  tL  d.  Terh.  d.  katb.  Qlanbenagenoesen  im  K.  Sachaon.  Dread.  1881.    DrosU" 
mUhqff;  p.  41T.  88888.  A.  EZ.  1824  N.  18988.  1885.  N.  86. 

d)  Kmb^Ty  nst  Einrlobt  d.  katb.  Kirebenwes  in  PreosL  FrkC  1888.    A.  jmOUr,  Pr.  n.  Baleni 
im  Gone.  m.  Bom.  Nenst  1884 

e)  EU«n$ehmidt  Bnllarinm.  toL  IL  p.  31888.  Ig.  Longner^  Dant  d.  Bechtsverblltniasa  d. 
Beichdfe  in  d.  oberrb.  Kircbenpror.  TQb.  1840. 
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could  hardly  have  been  expected  at  that  time  from  Protestant  prinoea,  bd 
which  was  nevertheleas  demanded  in  the  principal  article  of  the  imperial  depu- 
tation, was  accomplished  throngh  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  and  the  aapenss 
^  clergy  were  richly  endowed  with  worldly  property ;  but  as  the  Ohiiix!2i  itself 
was  not  represented  in  these  negotiations,  no  pecnliar  legal  jnrisdictioii  was 
secured  for  it.  The  manner  in  which  Wessenberg  was  abnsed  and  diqws- 
sessed  of  his  episcopal  authority,  proves  that  no  degree  of  merit  for  services 
done  for  the  Church  can  be  sufficient  to  obtain  pardon  at  Borne  for  a  fiee 
and  German  spirit,  (/)  even  when  a  quiet  and  genuine  piety  waa  not  exdnded 
from  the  episcopal  sees.  (^)  The  whole  of  Protestant  Germany  was  looked 
upon  as  missionary  ground.  When  an  apostolic  vicar  waa  sent  by  the  pope 
to  the  North,  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Hamburg,  preparatory  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  bishopric  of  Hamburg,  the  governments  concerned  forbade  all  per- 
sons to  hold  any  official  intercourse  with  him  (18d9s.),  and  this  vicariate 
attached,  as  it  had  been  at  first,  to  a  Westphalian  bishopric  (h) 

§  474.     The  EecUnoBtical  Controtersy  in  Prusiian  Germany, 


LatpeyrM^  Oeach.  n.  hentlge  Verf  d.  kath.  K  Preofla.  HaL  1840L  toL  L—Aefca  bbt  eea  I8K.  91 
264S&  1887.  p.  8798BL  Die  kath.  K.  In  d.  prenak  BbelnprovliuK  il  d.  Srzb.  Clemens  Ajo^  Filct  IS& 
{GUmUt)  Ue.  d.  o9ln.  AngeLegenh.  v.  IranMas.  Lpft.  1888^  Die  offentL  Zostinde  Im  ninwhiri. 
Poeen.  HaL  1889.  K  Slaue^  d.  belden  Erzbisch.  LpsL  1689.  Penonen  n.  Zostinde  a.  d.  kbdiBdi  poL 
Wirren  in  Pr.  LpSL  1840.  Ut  Bummary :  A.  KZL  Lit  BL  188a  N.  106s8. 1889.  N.  22aB.  ISM.  K.  8£& 
69.  118ml  1841.  N.  40b.    [K  R  Bagenbach^  KGeach.  des  1&  tl  19.  Jahrh.  Tories.  XY.  toL  IL] 

Frederic  William  III.  had  bestowed  upon  the  clergy  an  ample  amoant  of 
wealth,  and  he  had  established  schools  and  built  churches  for  them.  But  the 
dislike  felt  by  the  Oatholic  Church  to  its  subjection  to  a  Protestant  state 
where  it  had  once  borne  sway,  was  increased  to  new  reli^ous  ferror  as  it 
recollected  the  state  of  things  during  the  middle  ages,  and  it  found  an  <^en 
expression  in  Prussia  when  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  laws  came  into  ooQisioa 
on  the  subject  of  mixed  marriages.  The  Catholics  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
applying  to  the  case  of  Protestants  the  long-established  usage  oondeoming  all 
marriages  with  heretics.  But  after  the  thirty  years'  war,  the  cuatom  of 
mixed  marriages  had  become  established  among  the  people.  Aooarding  to 
ordinary  German  usage,  where  no  marriage  compact  determined  the  matter 
otherwise,  the  children  were  educated  according  to  the  fidth  of  the  parent 
with  whom  they  corresponded  in  sex.  A  peculiar  legislation,  baaed  on  the 
principle  of  a  certain  legal  equality,  was  gradually  formed  in  the  diflf»wpnt 
states  on  this  subject,  with  respect  to  which  nothing  was  said  by  the  Boman 
authorities.  In  Prussia,  the  common  law  waa  so  changed,  that  where  the 
unanimous  wish  of  the  parents  was  not  opposed  to  it,  the  children  were  re- 
quired to  be  educated  m  the  Church  of  the  father.  By  an  order  of  the 
Cabinet  issued  ia  1825,  this  requisition  was  extended  to  the  proTuioe  of  the 
Bhine,  and  to  Westphalia,  by  declaring  that  any  obligations  oi  betrothed 

/)  Denkschr.  fl.  d.  YerfUiren  d.  rOm.  Haft.  Oarlar.  1818.  WeaSb  AngeL  Lpa.  ISSOi  On  tbe  eatttra> 
verey,  for  and  against:  Pauku^  beorth.  Anzefge.  Hdlbu  1818.  and  Hermes.  1819.  SeoL  1. 1S9Q.  Seet  1 
8UU  later:  A.  EZ.  1887.  N.  176. 1828.  N.  10.  * 

ff)  E.  g.  A.  KZ.  1882.  N.  110.    K  v.  Sohenk,  d.  BlsdiSfe  Sallsr  a.  Wittmann.  Satisb.  1S8SL  IS. 

h)  BrL  EZ.  184a  N.  4a    Jlf^er,  yoL  IL  ^  6078S. 
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persons  to  the  contrary  were  not  binding,  and  any  requirements  made  as  con* 
ditions  of  the  marriage  rite  by  the  Ohnrch  were  unlawful.  But  the  cere- 
xnony  of  marriage,  without  a  promise  that  the  children  should  be  educated 
in  the  Catholic  faith,  had  previonsly  been  performed  frequently  in  Eastern, 
and  rarely  in  Western  Prussia,  (a)  In  the  latter  country,  therefore,  the 
Catholic  clergymen  now  generally  refused  to  solemnize  marriage  unless  such 
promises  were  voluntarily  offered.  At  the  same  time,  the  Catholic  bride  had 
her  scruples  of  conscience  so  excited,  and  was  so  much  terrified  by  what  she 
must  meet  at  the  confessional,  that  she  was  never  satisfied  with  a  Protestant 
ceremonial.  When  requested  by  the  government  in  some  way  to  accommo- 
date this  matter,  the  Western  I^ssian  bishops  addressed  themselves  to  the 
pope,  to  know  whether  there  was  any  way  in  which  they  could  comply  with 
the  law  of  the  state.  Pius  Ym.,  in  an  apostolical  brief  of  March  25, 1880, 
pronounced  all  mixed  marriages  improx>er,  but  valid ;  he  did  not  forbid  the 
ecclesiastical  benediction  where  securities  were  given  for  the  Catholic  educa- 
tion of  all  the  children,  but  in  all  instances  permitted  the  parties  to  enter  the 
marriage  relation  in  the  presence  of  the  pastor,  without  any  ecclesiastical 
rites  (praesentia  passiva),  though  without  ecclesiastical  censures,  (h)  The 
government  did  not  publish  this  brief,  until,  by  a  secret  agreement,  the  bish- 
ops interested  in  the  matter  had  granted  what  had  been  refused  at  Rome, 
viz.,  that  as  a  general  rule,  marriage  should  be  solemnized  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  Church,  and  that  only  in  rare  cases,  easy  to  be  evaded,  the 
limitation  of  the  passive  assistance  should  be  applied,  (e)  This  agreement  of 
1884  was  denied  by  the  bishops  in  Rome,  until  a  written  confession  of  the 
dying  Bishop  of  Treves  brought  the  truth  to  the  full  knowledge  of  the  pope 
(1886).  Clemens  Droste^  the  suffingan  Bishop  of  Vuchering^  who  had  pre- 
viously defended  the  unconditional  freedom  of  the  Church,  was  made  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  (1886),  after  giving  a  promise  that  he  would  peaceably  and 
sincerely  conform  to  the  agreement  entered  into  with  respect  to  the  Brief  of 
1830.  {d)  With  him,  however,  a  party  came  into  prominence,  determined  at 
all  hazards  to  deliver  the  Church  from  what  they  called  the  yoke  of  the 
state,  (e)  When  the  archbishop  came  to  know  the  .contradiction  which  ex- 
isted between  the  agreement  of  the  bishops  and  the  papal  brief,  he  forbade 
his  clergy  to  solemnize  the  marriage  rites  of  the  Church  without  a  promise 
that  the  children  should  be  educated  in  the  Catholic  faith.  In  vain  he  was 
reminded  by  the  government  of  the  promise  he  had  made  previous  to  his 
appointment.  The  offence  he  thus  gave  was  much  increased  by  his  informal  pro« 
ceedings  with  respect  to  the  Hermesians.  In  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  con- 
fidence in  authority,  which  it  was  said  could  never  rise  above  doubt,  Hermes 
(1775-1881)  had  attempted  to  find  proof  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  absolute  necessities  of  human  reason,  (/)  and  left  behind  him  a 
school  which  extended  itself  firom  Bonn,  and  prevailed  in  all  the  institutions 


a)  J.  RuUchkm',  d.  gem.  Ehen  t.  kath.  Stondix  Vien.  (1887.  1888.)  ISll.— &.  F.  Jaedbton,  iL 
d.  gem.  £ben  in  Deatsohland,  Inab.  in  Pr.  Lps.  1888.  CK  F,  v.  Ammon^  d.  gem.  ISben.  Dreed.  S 
ed.1889. 

()AeU hist  ecalS85L  Rifles.        c)  Ibid.  188T.  pi 4SSes.        d)  Ibid.  1986. ^ 818B8. 

«)  Beitrtge  s.  KiicbengMcb.  d.  19.  Jabrfa.  in  DeniechL  Angsb.  188dk 

/)  SlnL  in  d.  cbr.  katb.  TbeoL  MOntt  ToL  L  (1S19.)  1881.  toL  IL  (1829.)  1881    Cbrlstkttb.  Dog 
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for  edacfttion  on  the  Bhine.    The  opponents  of  this  school  obtained  a  hear- 
ing  at  Rome ;  and  in  consequence  of  a  trial,  the  most  responsible  actor  in 
which  was  afterwards  fonnd  to  be  utterly  unacquainted  with  tlie  German 
language  and  literature,  (^)  the  writings  of  the  deceased  Hermes  -vrere  con- 
demued  in  an  apostolical  hrief  of  Sept.  26, 1835.    As  his  system  had  not  been 
explained  with  much  precision,  and  a  distinct  deviation  from  the  doctriEeg 
of  the  Church  had  not  been  proved,  the  Hermesians  were  not  'without  hopes 
that  they  might  convince  the  Holy  Father  of  the  orthodoxy  of  ^eir  InstrGc- 
tor.    Archbishop  Droste  impaired  the  influence  of  the  theologioiil  faculty  sX 
Bonn,  by  forbidding  the  students  at  the  confessional  to  hear  lectures  &om 
the  Hermesians.  (fi)    In  the  negotiations  of  the  government  with  the  arch- 
bishop, an  amicable  understanding  was  obtiuned  on  this  subject ;  but  with 
respect  to  the  mixed  marriages,  he  adhered  to  the  declaration  that  he  oodd 
comply  with  the  agreement  of  1834  only  so  far  as  it  was  consistent  with  t^ 
Brief  of  1830.    He  was  therefore  threatened  with  a  suspension  of  his  official 
duties,  imprisoned  Nov.  20, 1837,  and  finally  brought  to  the  fortress  of  30s- 
deu,  on  the  ground  set  forth  in  a  ministerial  decree,  that  he  had  violated  bis 
promise,  undermined  the  laws,  and  excited  the  minds  of  the  people  under  the 
influence  of  two  revolutionary  parties.     Gregory  JTFZ,  as  early  as  Dec  10, 
protested  against  the  violence  thus  committed  against  the  Ohurch,  extdled 
the  martyrdom  of  the  archbishop,  and  rejected  the  illegal  evasion  of  the 
Brief  of  1830.  (i)     The  Prussian  ambassador  declared  that  the  meascr? 
against  the  archbishop  was  merely  a  temporary  act  of  self-defence,  and  le- 
knowledged  the  pope  himself  as  a  final  judge  in  the  case,  (it)    The  pope, 
however,  demanded  that  before  any  negotiations  could  be  entered  upon,  the 
archbishop  must  be  restored  to  his  former  portion.    Both  parties  then  ap- 
pealed to  public  opinion,  by  presenting  to  the  world  representations  of  the 
original  grounds  of  the  quarrel.  Q)    Oorres^  as  a  voluntary  advocate  of  the 
archbbhop,  made  an  attack  upon  Protestantism,  and  the  whole  official  body 
of  the  Prussian  government,  (m)    The  party  on  the  other  ^de  regarded  ih^ 
controversy  as  a  struggle  between  German  liberty  and  Roman  dominion. 
Every  existing  element  of  discontent  was  for  the  time  involved  in  this  reli- 
gious contention.    The  sullen  humor  of  the  Catholic  people  on  the  Bhine 
and  in  Westphalia,  was  exhibited  in  individual  acts  of  violence.    The  other 
West  Prussian  bishops  announced  their  renundation  of  the  agreement ;  and 
although  the  government  refused  to  receive  it,  the  Cabinet  declared  that  it 
never  intended  to  compel  a  pastor,  contrary  to  his  conscience,  to  solemniza 

tpatik,  ed.  by  AdUerfOdt,  MOnst  1S84  2  yola.— (X  (?.  JSTUdner^  Phnowphlao  Henneell  j>TJi#«rt«  «$ 
exiBtlmatio.  Lps.  183S.    Perrons,  %.  Oesch.  d.  HennesUnlan.  A.  d.  ItaL  Battob.  18S8L 

g)  Actft  hist  eoo.  1880.  p.  80768.  Perronloa,  Theology  Ronuuins  Tapalaaa.  CoL  1840.  EUmLdi^ 
d.  UermesUnismofl  tl  Perrone.  Brl.  1844 

A)  Elveniek,  Acta  Henneslana.  Oott  1888.  Sraun  et  Sltenich:  Hcjetemata  theoL  L{ia.  13S&. 
Acta  Bomana.  Han.  188a  (by  Rel^fues)  Die  Wahrh.  In  d.  Hennea'tehen  Baebe.  Pannat  1887  ZcSk 
Aoto  antihenn.  Batiab.  1689. 

0  Acta  blat  ecc.  1887.  p.  6as.        k)  Ibid.  p.  675aa. 

Z)  DarleguDg  d.  Yerflthreiia  d.  Prenaa.  Reglerong  gegen  d.  Snb.  v.  Edln.  BrL  188Sw  4  Kwportrtww 
di  fiitto  documentata  an  qoanto  ba  precedato  e  aeguito  la  deportadono  di  Monaigaor  2)ro6liu 
1888.  Batlabu  1888. 

m)  Atbanaaloa.  Batlab.  188&  1.  ed.  in  Jan.,  4  ed.  at  Easter. 
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mixed  marriages,  or  to  forbid  Mm  to  make  discreet  inqniries  respecting  the 
education  of  the  children  (1888).  (n)  Dunin^  Archbishop  of  Gnesen  and  Posen, 
had  even  in  1887  besought  the  government,  in  order  to  correct  the  abuses 
which  had  gained  ground  within  his  Jurisdiction,  that  either  the  Brief  of 
1830  might  be  published  in  his  diocese,  or  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
apply  for  a  decision  of  the  apostolic  see.    On  being  refosed  both  requests,  he 
secretly  issued  a  pastoral  epistie  (Feb^  1888),  in  which  he  declared  every 
priest  suspended  who  should  thereafter  solemnize  a  mixed  marriage  without 
a  security  that  the  oflipring  should  be  Oatholic.  (o)    The  government  de- 
prived tills  order  of  all  force,  promised  its  protection  to  every  priest  who 
should  be  threatened  on  account  of  his  non-observance  of  it,  and  arraigned 
the  archbishop  before  the  superior  court  for  high  treason  and  disobedi- 
ence. {j>)    He  denied  the  competence  of  the  court,  but  complied  witii  a  cita- 
tion to  Berlin.    After  ineffectual  negotiations,  a  judicial  decision  was  here 
pronounced  (April,  1889),  which  deposed  him,  and  condemned  him  for  dis- 
obedience to  a  six  months'  imprisonment  in  a  fortress.    The  king,  however, 
condescended  to  regard  a  letter  of  the  archbishop  as  a  request  for  pardon, 
and  therefore  suspended  the  sentence  of  deposition,  and  remitted  the  punish- 
ment of  imprisonment,  though  on  condition  that  he  should  not  leave  the  city 
of  Berlin.    He  immediately  fled  from  the  city  to  Posen  (Oct.,  1889),  where 
he  was  seized,  and  brought  to  Oolberg.   All  the  churches  in  his  diocese  were 
hung  in  mourning,  {q)    Frederic  William  IV,  found  this  complicated  state 
of  affairs  still  unsettied  at  his  accession.     All  the  Prussian  bishops  had 
adopted  the  views  of  the  Boman  court,  except  the  Prince-bishop  of  Breslau, 
who  was  compelled,  by  the  conflict  between  his  convictions  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  to  resign  his  pastoral  staff  (Aug.,  1840).  (r) 
The  Archbishop  Dunin  (d.  1842)  was  allowed  by  the  king  to  return  to  his 
diocese  ;  and  having  exhorted  his  clergy  to  be  lovers  of  peace,  he  gave  orders, 
that  as  they  were  forbidden  by  law  to  require  securities  for  the  education  of 
the  children ;  in  all  mixed  marriages  they  should  abstain  from  every  act  which 
could  be  construed  as  an  assent  to  tiiem.  («)    The  king  established  a  Catholic 
department  in  the  ministry  for  public  worship,  renounced  the  Placet  m  mat- 
ters of  Mth,  and  gave  full  liberty  to  the  bishops  to  hold  intercourse  with  the 
Boman  see  (Jan.  1, 1841).    ITegotiations  were  also  opened  with  the  papal 
court,  in  consequence  of  which.  Archbishop  Droste,  with  his  own  consent, 
on  account  of  his  ill  health,  was  appointed  coadjutor,  with  the  ri^ht  of  being 
the  successor,  to  John  of  Oeissel,  Bishop  of  Speyer.   By  an  open  royal  letter, 
the  archbishop  was  honorably  released  from  his  confinement,  and  from  all 
imputations  of  a  guilty  participation  in  revolutionary  movements.  (0    He 

n)  A.  21 1888w  N.  70.  SappL  N.  87.  Suppl. 

o)  A.  Z.  188a  N.  88.  SnppL 

p)  A.  21 1888.  "S.  2088.  Preuss.  Staatsx.  1886.  N.  882.  A.  Z.  1389.  N.  85.  Esposlzione  di'diritto  e 
dl  fatto  con  autentiei  docamena  Bomai  11  Apr.,  1889.  Batisb.  1889.  SffUel,  YertbeidigODg  d.  £nU 
Dnnin.  WOnb.  1889. 

q)  BrL  EZu  1888.  N.  88. 102. 

r)  A.  Z.  1839.  N.  20.  A.  KZ.  184t  N.  81.  I>.  A.  2S.  1848.  N.  5. 

«)  BrL  KZ.  1840.  N.  64.  89.  74»    J^.  Pohl,  11  y,  Danin.  Marlenb.  1818. 

0  BrL  KZ.  1841.  N.  14.  9.  oomp.  61. 184a  N.  8. 
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now  declared  that  he  only  wished  henceforth  to  spend  his  Bfe  in  praying  for 
his  diocese  (March  9, 1842),  (u)  and  as  an  anihor,  somewhat  awkwardlj  bn: 
honestly  defended  the  liherty  of  both  sides,  and  the  mntnal  friendship  of 
Ohnrch  and  State  (d.  1845).  (v)    The  HermeBians  had  already  g^ven  up  thelr 
own  cause;   and  when  their  two  lasi;  advocates  maintained  at  least  tLir 
Hermes  had  not  taught  what  the  papal  brief  had  imputed  to  him,  on  an  ap- 
plication from  the  coadjutor,  they  were  dismissed  from  their  ofiBces  (1844  . 
Even  Rns  IX.  repelled  their  reference  to  his  Giroular  (§  475)  as  an  act  of 
insolence,  (w)    With  regard  to  mixed  marriages,  the  most  rigid  interpretatin:i 
of  the  Brief  of  1880  has  been  adopted  as  the  role  of  action,  bnt  the  posabil- 
ity  of  a  ceremony  performed  by  Protestants  is  conceded  and  acted  npon.  tj] 
In  this  controversy  the  Catholic  Chnrch  has  exhibited  a  powerful  self-relj- 
ance,  (y)  which  might  proceed  so  far  as  to  threaten  once  more  a  division  of 
Germany.    In  other  countries,  where  the  cironmstances  were  similar  to  tht^' 
which  existed  in  Prussia,  the  clergy  were  obliged  to  moke  use  of  the  saz&e 
influences,  (z)    In  Wurtemberg^  when  the  ministry  proclaimed  that  aU  x}xr< 
priests  should  be  displaced  who  reftased  to  solenmize  mixed  marriages  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  1806,  which  provided  that  both  Ohurohes  should  be  plared 
on  an  equal  footing,  Bishop  EelUr  of  Rottenburg  (d.  1846),  an  old  and  i&itb- 
ful  servant  of  the  government,  was  induced  to  present  a  proportion  (S^or. 
18, 1841)  in  the  assembly  of  the  states,  in  which  the  grievances  of  the  di^r- 
ent  parties  were  set  forth.    This  provided  that  the  free  exercise  ni  tbos« 
rights  which  the  civil  authorities,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  essential  objects 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Catholic  Church,  had  exercised,  should  now  k 
restored  to  the  Church  and  its  bishops.    In  both  Chambers,  tbon^  in  differ- 
ent ways,  the  full  rights  of  the  government  were  acknowledged,  and  a  con- 
fidence was  expressed  that  it  would  remove  every  well-founded  oompS^t 
But  an  anonymous  letter  filled  with  threats  was  repelled  witii  disgust  erec 
by  the  Catholic  party.* 

§  475.     Th^  German  Church  since  1848. 

From  the  revolution,  the  clergy  obtained  charters  which  were  partiallT 
fulfilled  even  when  the  reaction  took  place,  in  consequence  of  thdr  agree- 
ment with  political  parties  hostile  to  each  other.  Although  the  expul^on  of 
the  Jesuits  and  their  allies  from  Austria,  and  their  exclusion  from  all  Gei^ 
man  territories,  had  been  resolved  upon  in  the  first  glow  of  popular  feefin^ 

u)  Brl  KZ.  1642  N.  26. 

v)  Ueber  den  Frieden  untor  d.  Klrcbe  o.  d.  Staaten.  Hdnst  184&  2  ed. 

tc)  Bonner  ZSeitachr.  l&iS.  F.  4.  Aetenstacke  x.  geh.  Oesch.  d.  Henneslan.  by  JTIwmiA,  Bnl 
1845u  Stupp,  die  letxten  Hermesianor.  Siegen,  1844.  Comp.  Brana)  Bep.  1S4<L  toL  TU  p.  MB.— 
BrL  KZ.  1S47.  N.  72. 

oe)  BrL  KZ.  1841.  N.  87. 1S42.  N.  81. 

y)  J.  V.  GdrreSj  K.  n.  Btaat  nach  Ablaaf  d.  Gdlner  Irmng.  Welaaenb.  1SI2L 

a)  Die  kath.  Zostfinde  in  Baden.  Batisbw  164t  On  the  other  dde :  JMemitu,  die  kaUu  Zatjnde 
in  Baden.  Carlar.  1842.    Der  Btrelt  fL  gem.  Ehen.  n.  d.  KHoheiteecht  im  6.  Badeo.  Kariv.  1947. 

*  A.  KZ.  1842.  N.  9a  108L 114-118.  128-128.  BrL  KZ.  1842.  N.  «.  281  Ml  DOl  «i  JCJ:JtaA 
Gatholica,  Mitthelll  a.  d.  Gescb.  d.  kath.  K.  in  WOrt  TQb.  1841.  Brielb  xweler  Praaode  IL  d  Medoa 
d.  B.  y.  Bott  Stnttg.  1842.  2  ed.  Neaeste  Denkach.  d.  WOrt  Btaatsreg:  an  d.  rftn.  StabL  Bdencbtcc 
Bchaffb.  1844. 
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it  was  regarded  as  a  permanent  law  of  the  German  nation.  Jesuit  missions 
tlien  traversed  the  conntrj  (after  1850),  and  penetrated  districts  densely 
populated  by  Protestants,  (a)  With  the  view  of  forming  an  imposing  author- 
ity for  determining  political  and  social  questions  on  Catholic  principles,  a 
popular  society  was  commenced  at  Oologne,  and  named  after  Pius  IX  (Aug., 
1848).  At  the  suggestion  of  the  pope,  and  in  consequence  of  the  altered 
state  of  the  times,  though  not  without  some  remstance  and  occasional  relapses, 
the  political  and  democratic  tendency  of  these  Fltuh  Unions  on  the  Rhine 
was  given  up,  and  their  general  object  became  the  promotion  of  aU  Catholic 
interests.  Branches  of  this  organization  were  extended  to  a  great  distance, 
but  they  had  no  permanent  place  of  meeting,  and  their  annual  assemblies 
itinerated  from  place  to  place.  (5)  But  the  General  Assembly  at  Vienna 
(1853)  found  that  the  masses  were  not  attracted  toward  them,  and  that  the 
spectators  at  their  meetings  were  always  the  same,  (c)  The  German  bishops, 
at  a  conference  in  Wurtzburff  (Nov.,  1848),  proclaimed  that  the  Churchy  in 
living  connection  with  its  Holy  Father,  had  not  abandoned  the  work  of  re* 
generating  their  native  land ;  that  it  accepted  with  confidence  the  assurance 
that  all  should  have  liberty  of  conscience;  that  it  would  now  enter  upon  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  independence  which  had  so  long  been  crippled;  and 
that  while  it  maintained  its  divine  right  to  educate  its  members  from  the 
common  to  the  high  school,  it  would  devote  itself  to  the  advancement  of 
true  progress  by  the  elevation  of  science,  the  establishment  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  and  the  restoration  of  the  synodal  system,  (d)  Accordingly,  trust- 
ing to  a  sacred  influence  pervading  the  present  age,  and  which  no  secular 
power  could  withstand,  they  put  forth  a  series  of  demands  upon  the  govern* 
ments,  that  in  spite  of  the  existing  law  and  the  modem  state,  the  ideal  of  the 
canon  law  which  had  never  been  renounced  should  now  be  realized,  (e)  In 
Austria^  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  was  abandoned  in  the 
attempt  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  the  two  Schwartzenbergs,  accordiog  to 
which  the  mutually  conflicting  nationalitieB  were  to  be  held  together  under 
the  house  of  Hapsburg  by  the  interest  of  the  episcopate,  and  all  that  was 
Catholic  in  German  countries  was  to  be  rallied  around  the  throne  of  his 
apostolic  mf^esty.  (/)  The  imperial  patent  of  April  18, 1850,  (g)  dispensed 
with  the  requirement  that  all  papal  and  episcopal  edicts  should  have  the  con- 
sent of  the  state  to  their  promulgation,  made  the  clergy  independent  of  the 
secular  authorities  and  proportionally  dependent  upon  the  bishops,  and  abol- 
ished every  thing  which  had  impeded  the  exertion  of  the  penal  powers  of  the 
Church.  The  right  of  nominating  the  bishops  was  reserved  by  the  emperor 
to  himself,  as  one  which  had  descended  from  his  ancestois,  and  which  he 
promised  to  exercise  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  and  with  the  counsel  of  the 

a)  K,  A,  J^eibbrand^  d.  Mlsa.  d.  Jea.  a.  Sedomptorlsten  In  BentschL  n.  d.  ot.  Wahrb.  Stnttg 
ISBl. 

I)  BrL  KZ.  1343.  K.  64  77. 1849.  N.  41.  <1&         c)  D.  A.  Z.  1858.  N.  S51. 

d)  BrL  KZ.  leia  N.  02.  99. 101.    A.  K2L  184a  N.  SOOa. 

e)  O.  M^er,  d.  dt  EFrelh.  n.  d.  kanfUse  kath.  Partel.  Lps.  1848.    C,  KhUs,  d.  kath.  Hlerarchie 
In  d.  dt  Staaten  a.  184a  Hal  1852. 

/)  AetenstQcke,  d.  biacbfifl.  YereammL  zn  Wfen  betr.  WicDf  1850.  (by  Lonottea)  Der  Joaepbis- 
DiuB  n.  d.  kafts.  Yerordn.  t.  la  Apr.  A.  d.  Ung.  Wlen,  1S51. 
g)  BrL  KZ.  1850.  N.  849l 
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bishops.    The  prospect  of  a  more  perfect  regulatioii  by  a  concordat  was  adst 
held  out.    And  yet  snch  was  the  state  of  things  during  the  wars  in  Hnngaiy 
and  Italy,  that  bishops  were  sometimes  imprisoned,  and  priests  were  hnn^. 
In  Bataria^  the  national  bishops  demanded  (h)  the  complete  execution  of  the 
concordat  for  the  adjustment  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powerB^  for  o? 
this  they  professed  to  think  the  welfare  of  Europe  depended.    For  this  pur- 
pose they  asked  for  the  recognition  of  certain  rights  as  inalienable  to  the 
Church,  the  possession  of  which  would  have  threatened  to  render  the  dergy 
not  only  independent,  but  superior  to  the  dvil  power.    In  its  reply,  (0  the 
gOTemment  refused  to  surrender  its  position,  that  the  royal  assent  was  indi~ 
pensable  to  ecclesiastical  edicts,  to  investitures  of  livings  by  bishops,  and  to 
mis^ons  by  foreigners,  and  demanded  that  no  change  should  be  made  in  the 
administration  of  Church  property,  and  that  every  member  of  the  Cbuieii 
should  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  sovereign  for  protectaon  against  sU 
abuses  of  ecclesiastical  power.     Only  such  decisions  of  the  ecdesiasdcal 
courts  OS  exercised  no  influence  upon  civU  relations,  were  exempted  from  the 
necessity  of  having  the  royal  confirmation ;  and  with  respect  to  the  royal 
patronage  of  benefices,  and  to  the  school  system,  it  was  agreed  that  the  o|ac- 
ions  of  the  bishops  should  be  consulted.    The  Catholic  party  thus  found  thi: 
the  govemmedt  had  conceded  only  non-easential  points,  and  had  maintained 
a  position  which  had  been  abandoned  even  in  some  Protestant  statesw    After 
Frtmia  had  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the  Church  (Dec  5, 1848),  the 
bishops,  instead  of  complying  with  the  invitation  of  the  Minister  to  enter 
into  some  definite  arrangement  with  the  state,  published  a  memiHial  (Ang^ 
1849),  (^*)  in  which  they  claimed,  as  the  necessary  result  of  the  independence 
granted ;  that  all  Church  property  should  be  transferred  to  their  hands;  th£ 
the  state  should  exert  no  influence  in  the  appointment  of  eodesiasticai  offi- 
cers ;  that  the  complete  direction  of  the  education  of  the  Catholic  tHergj^  and 
of  Catholic  schools,  should  be  committed  to  them ;  and  that  the  sacrament 
of  marriage  should  be  allowed  to  be  administered  without  any  reference  to 
the  civil  law.    The  Constitution  (Jon.  81, 1850)  left  the  principle  of  indepen* 
dence  as  it  was,  and  allowed  aU  persons  freely  to  hold  intercourse  with  eccle- 
siastical superiors,  but  subjected  the  promulgation  of  ecdesiastioal  edicts  to 
the  same  restrictions  as  were  imposed  upon  all  other  publications,  and  relb- 
quished  the  investiture  of  ecclesiastical  ofiicers  only  so  far  as  they  did  noc 
depend  upon  patronage,  or  some  special  legal  title.    But  since  that-time^  the 
government  has  made  a  series  of  concessions,  (T)  some  of  which  relate  even 
to  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  constitution,  (m)     The  limitation  <^  theo- 
logical studies  in  foreign  Jesuit  institutions,  and  of  the  Jesuit  missioDs,  was 
again  discussed  (1852),  and  the  mildest  construction  given  of  it  which  the 
language  would  allow,  (n)    A  small  Catholic  party  was  formed  in  the  Cham- 

h)  DenkBcb.  der  v.  1-30.  Cot  1850,  zu  Freysing  Tenammelton  Enbiaohafe  o.  BladL  Barersa. 
Manlch,  185a  4         0  Of  April  8, 1850:  Allg.  Z.  1862.  N.  118. 

k)  Printed  In  the  Eatholik.  Mayence,  Prooeedlngs  of  the  Chamhen  in  Sept :  Bri.  EZ.  ISO.  X, 
8158.  8S.  89. 1850.  N.  4 

I)  Biases  ey.  prot  K.  d.  dt  Belcha.  p.  8S9a&    JTniM,  p.  Ida. 

m)  BrL  KZ.  1850.  N.  4  88.  208.    Der  Conflict  d.  prensa.  Beg.  m.  d.  kalh.  Bisch.  In  B«tr.  d.  Vcr 
Cusnngscidea.  Lpa.  1850.         n)  BrL  EZ.  1852.  N.  68.  80a.  108. 
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bers,  which  did  not  scruple  to  conneot  itself  with  the  Bight  or  the  Left, 
according  to  circumstances ;  and  as  the  govemment  were  obliged  to  rule  by 
a  party,  these  were  often  strong  enough  to  give  the  preponderance  whei*e 
they  pleased.  But  a  complete  independence  of  the  clergy  was  not  effected, 
for  a  general  disUl^e  was  felt  to  the  establishment  of  an  independent  sacerdo- 
tal power,  subject  only  to  a  foreign  sovereign,  whose  decisions  were  formed 
by  divine  authority,  and  were  regarded  by  the  bishops  as  their  rule  of  right, 
to  which  Uie  heretical  ruler  of  so  many  ancient  ecclesiastical  countries  would 
be  tolerable  only  as  a  matter  of  necesdty,  and  by  which  a  portion  of  the 
people  would  be  so  educated,  that  very  soon  a  second  Westphalian  Peace 
would  become  indispensable.  Even  the  complaints  from  Posen  respecting 
the  non-fulfilment  of  the  conceded  right  to  spiritual  jurisdiction,  the  admin- 
istration of  Church  property,  and  the  Protestantizing  and  denationalizing  the 
schools,  (p)  were  not  regarded.  When  Amoldi^  Bishop  of  Treves,  required 
(March  12, 15,  1858)  the  pastors  under  his  jurisdiction  to  allow  of  mixed 
marriages  only  when  the  non-Oatholic  party  promised  upon  oath  to  have  all 
the  children  to  be  educated  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  even  then  to  withhold 
the  ecclesiastical  benediction,  (p)  a  general  astonishment  was  expressed  at 
this  extravagant  application  of  the  papal  enactment  of  1880.  The  king  pro- 
claimed, that  every  officer  of  his  army  who  contracted  marriage  under  such 
dishonorable  conditions,  should  be  immediately  dismissed  from  service.  The 
general  belief  that  an  apostolical  brief  of  such  a  tenor  had  been  issued  to  all 
the  Prussian  bishops,  was  partially  corrected  at  Treves ;  and  it  was  shown 
that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  ascertain  whether  such  a  proceeding  would 
be  then  tolerated  in  Prussia,  by  such  a  limitation  imposed  upon  each  bishop 
by  the  Propaganda  at  the  renewal  of  his  quinquennial  faculties  (p.  460).  (q) 
In  i/ec^^/i^r^-Sohwerin,  the  return  to  orthodoxy  which  was  favored  by  the 
higher  classes,  was  in  some  instances  carried  too  far ;  and  a  landed  proprietor 
who  had  recently  become  a  Catholic,  employed  a  priest  of  Mayence  as  his 
domestic  chaplain.  This  priest  was  conveyed,  by  order  of  the  government 
(Sept.,  1852),  out  of  the  country,  on  the  ground  that  the  stated  employment 
of  a  priest  was  not  implied  in  the  privilege  of  domestic  worship,  and  that 
the  Catholic  worship  tras  tolerated  merely  by  an  arrangement  with  the  sov- 
ereign (1788, 1809, 1811),  under  certain  local  restrictions,  (r)  A  complaint 
with  respect  to  this  proceeding,  founded  upon  the  sixteenUi  article  of  the 
Act  of  Confederation,  was  sent  back  by  the  diet  in  accordance  witli  the  ex- 
isting law,  and  by  the  Diet  of  the  Confederation  on  the  ground  of  incompe- 
tency. («)  The  five  bishops  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Province  of  the  Upper 
Rhine  (Q  disclosed  also  to  their  respective  governments  what  they  regarded 
as  essential  to  the  ecclesiastical  independence  promised  them,  viz. :  free  inter- 

o)  Promemoria  betr.  d.  Beeintracht  d.  katb.  K  Im  G.  Posen.  Poa.  184S.  t 

p)  Brl  KZ.  1808.  N.  8&  81 45. 

9)  D.  A.  Z.  1868.  N.  161.-A.  KZ.  185a  N.  184 

r)  {A,  W.  f>.  SchroeUr,)  Die  kath.  Bel  Uebong  in  Meckl  GescbichtL  il  reehtUch.  Jena,  1852.  On 
tbe  other  hand  :.J.T.JB.v,  Linde^  Q.  d.  reeba  Gleichstell  d.  ohr.  BeL  Partelen  in  d.  dt  Bandeast 
Insb.  in  IfeckL  Giees.  1852. 

«)  Brl  KZ.  1862.  N.  100. 1861  K.  60.    D.  A.  Z.  1862.  N.  444 

t)  For  them :  JT.  LUber,  In  Sacben  d.  oberrh.  KProy.  m.  Acteast  FreOx  1651    ^.  Siutt  klroh- 
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oonrse  with  Rome ;  the  validity  of  papal  and  episcopal  edicts,  without  tin 
concnrrenoe  of  the  statee ;  the  imrestrained  adminhtration  of  Chnn^  pro- 
perty ;  the  necessity  of  the  consent  of  the  bishop  to  the  instmction  given  Id 
schools  of  all  kinds ;  the  establishment  of  seminaries  nnder  the  care  of  iha 
bishop ;  an  alteration  of  the  academical  studies,  and  of  the  chapter,  so  as  to 
make  them  conform  to  the  principles  of  the  canon  law;  a  recognition  of  thd 
episcopal  right  to  examine  their  clergy,  to  the  exclnsion  of  an  examinatioiD 
by  the  state ;  the  investitore  of  all  clerical  officers  by  the  bishop,  bs  hrs 
was  consistent  with  a  well-established  right  of  patronage ;  the  restoration  of 
the  episcopal  right  to  control  priestly  functions  and  popular  nuadons ;  aod 
the  unrestrained  exercise  of  the  power  of  punishing .  all  membecs  of  the 
Church,  without  being  sulgect  to  an  appeal  to  the  civil  authorities.  («)    The 
government  of  Darmstadt  refrained  from  enforcing  the  institntioii  of  t!^ 
candidate  whom  it  preferred  for  the  see  of  Mayence,  and  who  had  l^a 
elected  by  the  chapter  in  the  infom^  way  sanctioned  by  a  frequent  Hams^ 
usage,  (v)  allowed  a  bishop  to  be  invested  (1849)  who,  it  well  knew,  would  be 
the  leader  of  the  opposition,  and  saw  the  very  last  student  forsaking  its  omi 
theological  faculty  at  Giessen,  in  consequence  of  the  constitutional  fr^eedc^B 
of  studies  proclaimed  in  the  seminary  he  re-established  at  Hayenoe  (1851.)  (^' ^ 
When  the  commissioners  of  the  government  ass^nbled  at  CarLsmhe  nuKle 
them  no  reply,  the  bishops  remarked  that  they  would  in  any  case  act  as  if 
their  demands  had  been  complied  with  (Feb.  22) ;  and  when  these  demanes 
were  finally  for  the  most  part  r^ected  (March  5, 1853),  (x)  ibsy  dedarei 
that  they  should  obey  God  rather  than  man ;  and  that,  in  aocordaQoe  wiUi 
the  doctrine  generally  received  in  thdr  Ohurch,  and  the  law  founded  upon 
it,  they  should  oppose  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  government,  on  the 
ground  that  their  supreme  ecclesiastical  head  had  long  fdnce  oondemzcc 
them  as  anticathoHc  and  illegal  (April  12).  (y)    It  was  determined  that  an 
attempt,  which  should  be  an  example  for  all  other  places,  should  be  made  in 
Badeii^  where  the  revolution  had  been  most  radical,  and  where  the  youth  of 
the  ruler  presented  the  greatest  hope.    Herman  of  Vieari^  Ardibishop  of 
Friburg,  who,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  had  prohibited  the  ftmeral  soikmiii- 
ties  prescribed  by  the  government  for  the  late  Grand  Duke,  on  aoeoimt  oi 
the  course  that  prince  had  pursued  tbward  the  Ghurch  (1852),  {s)  by  his  owx> 
authority  nominated  a  pastor  for  Constance  and  an  ecclesiastical  coimci],  hs,i 
the  seminaries  examined  without  a  commissioner  from  government,  and  thK&£- 
ened  to  excommunicate  the  members  of  the  supreme  council  of  the  Gburcb,  un* 
less  they  would  either  act  according  to  the  episcopal  memorial,  or  redgn  thdr 
offices.    He  was  admonished  by  the  ministry  (Oct.  81, 1853)  to  revoke  the^^ 

]lcb-poL  Blfitter  a.  d.  oberrh.  EFr.  Btattg.  186S.  Against:  8.  S.  Leu,  Wmnutg  r.  SeRMr  «.  U<ibe^ 
treibnngen.  Lnz.  lS58w  Biscbofl.  Theorien  il  posit  Beefat  Btattg.  18S8.— Z.  A,  Warmismif^  IL  t 
Conflict  d.  Epiaoopats  d.  ob«rrh.  KProy.  £rL  1858. 

14)  Memorial  of  Mareb,  1851,  In  lAebBr,  p.  ISsa^    Abstnct :  BrL  K2L 1851.  K.  A 

«)  Loop.  JSehmidy  IL  d.  JQngste  Malnzer  Btocboftwabl.  Oiess.  2  ed.  1850.  Oonis.  lUd.  Geise  &. 
CatholiclBm.  o.  grandL  d.  ebr.  Irenlk.  Oieas.  1848.  toI.  L 

to)  BrL  KZ.  1851.  N.  45.        a»)  I>ecrM  of  tbe  Baden  Got.  in  JMber^  p.  «7sa. 

y)  BrL  KZ.  1858.  N.  88.  Tne  reasons  for  tbe  Act  of  Jane  18:  Denksdi.  d.  BpiaeoiMitas  d  etcn^ 
EPr.  in  Bezng  a.  d.  Wfirt  Bad.  Hess^  a.  Nasai  EntBehlieasang  y.  5.  Man.  FnOL  1861. 

0)  BrL  EZ.  185S.  N.  88s.  40.  59. 
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acts,  which  were  opposed  to  the  laws  he  had  sworn  to  observe,  and  the  eccle- 
siastical constitntion  which  had  been  peaoeMly  in  force  for  half  a  century ; 
bat  he  replied,  that  he  conld  no  longer  yield  obedience  to  laws  in  conflict  with  the 
right  of  ecclesiastical  self-government  guarantied  by  international  treaties,  and 
which  annihilated  the  order  Christ  had  bestowed  upon  the  Ohurch.  The 
government  then  appointed  an  officer  (Nov.  7),  whose  indorsement  was  made 
indispensable  to  the  validity  of  all  archiepiscopal  edicts ;  those  dergymen 
who  ventured  to  obey  such  edicts,  regardless  of  this  arrangement,  were  threat- 
ened with  punishment  by  the  police,  and  those  who  obeyed  the  government 
were  assured  of  its  protection.  The  archbishop  dismissed  the  officer  of  the 
government  with  his  excommunication  (Nov.  10) ;  published  a  haughty  pastoral 
epistie  (Nov.  11),  in  which  he  expressed  a  desire  of  martyrdom ;  openly  chal- 
lenged the  ministry — though,  as  was  proper  under  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, only  the  ministry — ^to  a  war ;  protested  against  this  ministerial  inter- 
ference, proceeding  from  Protestant  views,  with  his  holy  office ;  uttered  an 
excommunication,  to  be  read  from  every  pulpit,  against  each  member  of  the 
supreme  ecdedastical  council  (Nov.  14) ;  and  gave  orders  that  this  matter 
should  be  explained  to  the  people  in  the  parish  churches  on  four  Sundays,  on 
the  basis  of  the  episcopal  memorial  and  the  pastoral  epistie.  (a)  The  govern- 
ment did  not  venture  to  lay  hands  upon  the  aged  archbishop,  but  the  subor- 
dinate executors  of  his  will  were  fined  and  imprisoned.  These  imprison- 
ments, however,  often  involved  the  members  of  the  congregations,  and  could 
not  be  carried  out  against  the  multitude.  Oontributions  also  flowed  in 
from  abroad,  amply  sufficient  to  make  op  for  all  fines,  and  for  any  retention 
of  revenues.  But  the  Catholic  people  could  not  be  aroused  by  the  fanatical 
pamphlets  scattered  among  them,  (b)  to  make  any  very  imposing  demonstra- 
tion ;  the  councils  of  the  congregations,  and  even  dergymen,  prayed  to  be 
excused  from  the  not  very  edifying  four  discourses,  and  the  archbishop  was 
obliged  to  depose  a  number  of  deacons.  The  pope,  however,  highly  extolled 
his  remarkable  firmness  against  a  government  which  was  continually  worry- 
ing the  Church  ;(c)  and  almost  all  German,  Bel^an,  and  French  bishops 
have  expressed  their  Joyibl  approbation  of  the  archbishop's  course,  and  ' 
joined  with  him  in  directing  that  solemn  prayers  should  be  offered  up  in 
their  diurches  against  the  persecutors  of  the  Churdu 

§  476.    The  Situs. 

L.  Siutt,  a  W,  OlMb^  0.  A,  ir&nn«t  pragm.  EnUiL  dL  UrehL  EivlgB.  ia  d.  katfa.  Sebw.  K«nBh. 
18&0&  a  yoi&— Die  rOm.  Goiie  n.  d.  klrohl.  Wlnvn  d.  Schw.  Oflisnbb  1841.  Bto  Bchwelzer  Jesoiten- 
ftBge  In  BtMts-  v.  TolkfarreebU.  Bedeat  (Schwegler,  Jahrb.  184&  H.  &)  Ocflofa.  d.  Jesnltonkftinpfts  in 
d.  Sehwelz.  Zftr.  1646.— T&k  Qaartelaehr.  188&  P.  4.  F.  JFtaier,  d.  Befelndnog  d.  katb.  K.  In  d. 
Scbw.  fl.  1881.  Behaffh.  1842^.  4  Abth. 

According  to  andent  usage,  the  Swiss  had  a  metropolitan  connection, 
some  with  Besanqon,  and  others  witii  Mentz,  and  of  course  sympathized  with 
these  churches  in  their  tendencies  to  freedom.  The  connection  of  the  former 
portion  in  the  western  part  of  Switzerland  with  the  €kdlican  Church,  was 

a)Orlg.Dooc:D.A.2L1658LK.8S6.M8.S7&27».    Append.  SSa  801    A.  KZ.  1868.  N.  IStaL 

l)  **Katboliken,Jiabt  acbtl"* 

«)  Alloentlonof  I)ml19:  D.  A.  Z.  1661  N.  6. 
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broken  off  by  tbe.revolntion.    The  most  important  part  of  the  confederaer 
belonged  to  the  bishopric  of  Constance^  and  had  received  -finom  that  soTirop 
not  only  an  economical  administration  of  their  affairs,  bnt  protection  against 
the  claims  of  the  nnnoio  at  Lnceme.    The  people  in  this  part  were  now  ea- 
joyiog  mach  prosperity  nnder  the  inflnence  which  Wessenbnrg  exerted  for 
the  improvement  of  the  people  and  the  clergy.    Hence,  when  a  political 
reaction  took  place  in  1814,  the  nnndo  thought  a  farorable  time  had  oocsc 
for  effecting  a  separation  of  Switzerland  from  Constance.    Pleased  with  the 
promise  of  an  independent  national  diocese,  the  Confederates  applied  for  s 
division  at  Bome,  and  in  violation  of  every  canonical  form,  Pitis  VIL  hasdly 
rent  asunder  a  connection  which  had  existed  for  a  thonsand  years,  (a)    A» 
almost  every  canton  was  anxious  to  have  the  national  bishopric  within  its 
bonnds,  and  hopes  were  secretly  encouraged  in  each,  the  adndmstration  cf 
ecclesiastical  affairs^came  into  the  hands  of  a  vicar-general  appointed  by  tti 
pope,  the  Jesuits  got  the  control  of  all  education  in  Freiburg  and  in  the 
Yalais,  and  Switzerland  became  the  headquarters  of  the  hierarchy.    XcUfr 
of  Lucerne,  who  about  this  time  swore  that  this  party  should  never  obtain 
the  victory  as  long  as  he  continued  a  ma^trate,  was  soon  after  found  deai! 
in  the  waters  of  the  Eeuss  (1816).    After  tedious  intrigues,  it  was  deddeJ 
that  a  few  small  dioceses  should  in  some  instances  be  continued,  and  in  min- 
ers be  newly  formed  (1828)  ;  and  all  of  them,  instead  of  being  placed  under 
an  archbishop,  were  made  directiy  dependent  upon  Bome.    This  victory  sdou 
became  of  but  little  importance,  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  of  1830. 
In  the  midst  of  many  controversies  between  the  lay  and  the  clerical' author- 
ities, the  cantons  of  the  progressive  party  united  at  Bad&n  (18d4fi.),  to  effee: 
by  common  measures  the  establishment  of  a  national  archbishopric,  or  tie 
formation  of  a  German  Metropolitan  connection,  a  powerfhl  superviaon  of 
the  Church  by  the  state,  a  free  national  education,  and  the  appropriation  of 
the  aid  of  the  convents  to  pious  objects  of  general  utility.  (&)    Greg&ry  XTL 
condemned  these  articles  adopted  by  the  conference  as  an  attempt  to  subjeci 
the  Church  to  the  laity ;  (c)  the  nuncio  withdrew  from  Lucerne,  and  took  up 
his  residence  at  Schwitz  (ITov.  14, 1885),  and  Catholic  assodations  exdtetl 
the  i>eople  against  the  new  constitution  of  the  state.    But  the  Boman  party 
found  in  the  decided  popular  will  which  had  been  awakened  by  this  agencT 
among  the  Catholic  or  mixed  cantons,  a  pious  but  rude  sovereign,  whUe  in 
the  overthrown  aristocracy  of  the  reformed  cantons  they  found  an  impartast 
ally.    The  Catholic  insurrection  in  Pruntrut  (1835)  was  suppressed  by  Beme. 
The  Catholic  clergy  in  Glarus  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  aUegianoe  to  the 
new  constitution,  except  with  a  reservation  in  favor  of  their  ecclesiastical 
obligations,  which  was  finally  allowed  to  them  (1887).  {d)    St.  Gall  unani- 
mously abolished  the  convent  of  Pfaefer  (1888),  the  Catholic  popaIati<m 
merely  insisting  that  the  property  of  the  convent  belonged  exdusively  to 
their  charitable  institutions,  (e)    Aargau  undertook  the  administration  of  tite 
property  of  its  convents ;  and  when  the  convents  protested  against  sueh  a 

o)  Arehly.  £  KQ.  ydl.  IL  p.  651&         &)  Acta  hist  eoe.  2889i  p.  4aM. 

c)  Ibid.  Fb  88S.         d)  Ibid.  1887.  p.  12568. 

<)  A.  KZ.  1888.  H.  45.  A.  2.1888.  Bappl.  N.  217.  Bri.  A.  KZ.  1889.  K.  lOL 
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course  as  an  injury  to  themselves,  the  govemment  replied  that  this  was 
apparently  the  first  step  for  the  abolition  of  convents  which  had  been  goaran- 
tied  in  the  treaty  of  the  leagne  (1887).  (/)    Bat  an  insurrection  of  the 
Catholic  minority,  in  opposition  to  the  constitntion  revised  so  as  to  make  it 
conform  to  the  views  expressed  in  the  articles  of  conference,  was  made  nse 
of  as  a  reason  for  taking  possession,  by  a  decree  of  the  great  council  (Jan. 
20,  1841),  of  eight  convents,  especially  of  the  wealthy  monastery  of  Muri, 
which  had  been  founded  by  the  house  of  Hapsburg.    It  was  alleged  that 
these  convents  were  used  as  places  of  rendezvous  for  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  insurrection,  and  their  revenues  were  now  appropriated  to  objects 
connected  with  education  and  charity,  (g)    The  complaint  and  petition  for 
the  re-establishment  of  the  convents  was  under  discussion  for  a  long  time  in 
the  diet  with  doubtful  success,  until  more  than  twelve  cantons  declared 
themselves  satisfied  with  the  concessions  made  by  Aargau  for  the  establish- 
ment of  three  nunneries  (Aug.  81, 1848).    On  the  other  hand,  Lucerne,  at 
the  head  of  those  cantons  favorable  to  Rome,  protested  against  them,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  an  infraction  of  the  terms  of  the  league.  (A)    For  in 
Lucerne,  at  the  revision  of  the  constitution,  the  Eomish  party,  under  the 
influence  of  the  robbery  of  the  convents  of  Aargau,  had  obtained  the  as- 
cendency (May  1, 1841),  and  the  nuncio  returned  with  great  pomp  (Jan.  22, 
1848).    Switzerland  was  now  divided  into  two  hostile  parties,  distinguished 
by  their  apparently  external,  though  really  internal  affinities  and  antipathies 
of  Jesuitism  and  Radicalism.    In  the  Valais^  the  liberals  were  overthrown  at 
Trent  (May  1, 1844)  in  a  sanguinary  battle  by  the  sacerdotal  party,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  canton  were  then  directed  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  vic- 
tors, (t)    In  Lucerne^  also,  a  majority  of  votes  was  obtained  by  means  of  the 
country  people,  in  favor  of  a  recall  of  the  Jesuits,  and  intrusting  the  theo- 
logical schools  to  their  instruction,  (k)    The  party  which  had  previously  held 
the  supremacy,  was  now  supported  by  the  voluntary  assistance  of  those 
Catholics  who  were  of  the  same  views,  and  by  Protestants  from  all  the  can- 
tons.   This  undisciplined  host  of  volunteers,  which  attempted  to  wrest  Lu- 
cerne from  the  possession  of  the  Jesuits  by  a  single  blow,  were  entirely  dis- 
persed (Dec.  8, 1844,  March  81,  1845)  by  the  army  of  ihe  original  cantons, 
and  all  domestic  opposition  was  overthrown.  (I)    In  view  of  this  victory,  as 
well  as  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  them,  Lucerne  immediately  con- 
claded  a  military  alliance  with  the  three  original  cantons,  and  with  Yalais, 
Freiburg,  and  Zng,  for  mutual  protection  against  invasion  or  internal  commo- 
tion, and  the  allies  then  demanded  in  a  threatening  m'anner  the  restoration 
of  the  convents  of  Aargau.  (m)     The  liberal  party  demanded  the  general 


/)  Actabist  ecG.  188T.  p.  ISTss. 

g)  Die  Aaf  bebang  d.  Aarg.  KlOater.  DenkBcbr.  an  d.  Eidgenusa.  Stunde.  Aaraa,  1841.  4.  (Chelnw. 
ncp.  vol.  XXXIII.  p.  170.  2M«.)  Brl.  KZ.  1841.  N.  14. 

h)  Ibid.  1848.  N.  lOa.  A.  Z.  184&  N.  17&  S47.  S97.  884. 

i)  Die  Ereignlase  im  WalL  TraiuL  of  the  work:  la  contro-ruToL  en  Yolals,  bji/I  Barmann^  witb 
Introd.  by  Z,  AmO,  ZQr.  1844.  (a  partisan  pnbl.) 

k)  BrL  KZ.  1844.  N.  98. 1840.  N.  1. 

0  D.  A.  Z.  1844.  N.  862.  BrL  KZ.  1846.  N.  81.  Das  lotbe  Bboblein  o.  d.  Frelscbaarenzng  Bent 
181&        m)  D.  A.  Z.  1340.  N.  27. 
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expulsion  of  the  Jesnits  as  iDdispensable  to  the  tranqQillily  of  the  Coxi£sJ- 
eracj,  and  after  many  negotiations,  the  diet  declared  (July  30,  184T)  by  j> 
small  minority  that  the  separate  alliance  (Sonderbnnd)  was  inoonsisteiit  vili 
the  general  confederation,  and  was  therefore  dissolved,  and  tliat  the  seren  ess- 
tons  should  be  held  responsible  for  its  continuance,  (n)  To  this  diTisaon  Into  re- 
ligions parties  was  added,  on  the  one  side,  a  struggle  for  a  more  eflSeient  unitj 
of  the  states,  and  on  the  other,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  soTereign  ri^ti 
of  the  separate  cantons.    Hus  IX.  still  exhorted  them  to  the  cnldTstion  of 
peace,  (o)  but  he  did  not  venture  on  the  recall  of  the  Jesuits  as  the  meass? 
most  likely  to  reconcile  all  parties,  but  it  appeared  probable  that  a  dedaoa 
could  be  attained  only  by  a  civil  and  religious  war.    A  superior  army  ir3» 
called  into  the  field  by  the  diet,  and  the  miraculous  pennies  purchased  finsa 
the  Jesuits  to  secure  the  immediate  protection  of  the  Virgin  sigainst  the  bol- 
lets  of  the  enemy,  (p)  were  found  insufficient.     The  foreign  aid  was  tco 
scanty ;   Freiburg  capitulated ;  the  small  affair  near  Gislicon  (Nov.  29)  be- 
came as  important  for  the  Protestants  as  that  at  Oappel  once  was  far  tiie 
opposite  party,  and  all  the  cantons  were  obliged  to  renounce  the  Sondobund, 
and  submit  to  the  diet.    The  Jesuits  universally  had  fled,  and  fix>m  the  pro- 
perty they  left,  the  conquered  cantons  paid  a  part  of  their  qaota  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  (q)    These  events  produced  an  important  change  io  the 
administration,  for  in  Lucerne,  in  consequence  of  a  revolution  in  public  sezi- 
timent,  the  party  which  had  for  years  been  trampled  under  foot  now  gained 
the  ascendency,  and  in  Freiburg,  the  faction  which  had  long  governed  merdj 
by  the  aid  of  foreign  arms,  was  now  obliged  to  defend  itself  against  a  e&ks 
of  revolutionary  attempts.    In  1848,  Switzerland  availed  itself  of  the  oppor* 
tunity,  when  Austria  and  France  had  enough  to  do  at  home,  to  form  itsetf 
into  a  confederacy.     In  the  new  constitution,  was  secured  liberty  of  ooo- 
science  for  all  the  confessions  recognized  by  the  state,  and  equal  rights  for  all 
citizens ;  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  excluded  fi*om  the  country,  and  eveiT 
governmental  guarantee  for  the  monasteries  was  withdrawn,  (r)    The  federal 
authorities,  by  a  special  law  respecting  mixed  marriages  (1850),  hare  entirely 
divested  them  of  ecdedastical  restrictions,  have  made  the  education  of  the 
children  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  father,  and  in  every  instance  have 
permitted  a  Protestant  clergyman  to  solemnize  a  marriage,  when  a  GatlHyfie 
priest  has  refused  to  do  so.  (s)    In  many  cantons,  monasteries  have  bea 
either  abolished,  or  condemned  to  die  by  a  gradual  process.     FMbmi^  in 
connection  with  the  four  cantons  in  its  diocese  (Lausanne),  concluded  a  eoo- 
cordat  containing  the  essential  principles  of  the  articles  of  the  Gonftreooe 
of  Baden,  (t)    The  Bishop  Marilley  sent  forth  secret  and  public  admoiritiniH 
agdnst  the  new  constitution.    When  asked  if  he  would  unconditionally  sub- 
ject himself  to  it,  and  submit  his  public  acts  to  the  approbation  of  &e  gov- 
ernment, he  replied  that  he  would  prefer  death  to  such  a  aervitude.    GhiDoo 
became  once  more  the  prison  of  an  illustrious  captive  (Oct.  89, 1848),  who. 


n)  D.  A.  Z.  1845.  K.  87. 1847.  K.  20a  252. 297. 290. 

o)  Ibid.  1847.  N.  808.        p)  Ibid.  1847.  N.  850. 

q)  Ibid.  N.  844.         r)  Art  44-48.  58. 

«)  BrI.  EZ.  1850.  N.  Sa  but  oomp.  1351.  N.  89.         Q  Ibid.  1848L  K.  81 
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however,  soon  ezdumged  his  confinement  for  boniBliment.  (u)  The  holy 
father  wept  with  him,  (v)  appealed  to  the  federal  law  with  respect  to  freedom 
of  consdenoe,  to  justify  his  attempt  to  seomre  the  independence  of  his  clergy, 
and  protested  against  all  aggressions  since  1847  upon  the  rights  of  the 
Olniroh.  (tr)  For  the  sake  of  a  general  reconciliation,  the  Bishop  of  Basle 
recommended  what  had '  also  been  proposed  in  a  popular  society,  that  the 
remainder  of  the  debt  for  the  war  of  the  Sonderbnnd  should  be  paid  by  a 
volnntaiy  offering,  (x) 

§  477.    Ireland  atuL  England, 

Irlaebe  Zostiliide.  (Bhetnw.  Bepw  vol  XIIL  p.  2e8aaL  XIY,  eSsa.)  F.  n{urUr),  IrL  Zustand.  (TQb. 
QuArtalscb.  1840.  H.  4.)  K  F.  Vogtl,  pragm.  Geeoh.  d.  poL  a.  reL  Yerh.  nr.  EsgL  n.  Irl.  LpA.  1843. 
R.  Murray^  IreL  and  her  Church.  Lond.  ed.  8.  1845.  8  volsi — O,  M^er,  d.  Propaganda  In  EngL 
1351. — (7.  de  Beaumont^  Tlrland  sociale,  politique  et  rellglcnse.  Par.  1889.  2  Tola.  [Ireland,  from  the 
French  of  Beaamont  hy  Taylor,  Lond.  1840.  3  yoLs.]— c^  O,  JEoAZ,  [Tniyels  In  Ireland,  from  the 
Genu.  New  York.  1844.  3.    F. «.  Eaumert  £ngL  In  1885.  in  Letters  from  the  Germ.  Lond.  ISSa.  &] 

The  imqnity  of  the  fathers  had  descended  in  the  form  of  a  curse  of  mis- 
ery and  hatred  to  the  sons  both  of  the  spoilers  and  the  spoiled.  The  im- 
portance of  reconciling  seven  millions  of  its  subjects  to  the  state  under  which 
they  lived,  was  fully  acknowledged  by  the  government.  But  the  first  attempt 
which  it  made  to  relieve  them  of  their  burdens,  led  to  an  insurrection  in 
London  (1780).  Every  mitigation  of  then*  lot  was  obliged  to  be  carried 
through  Parliament  with  the  utmost  difSculty,  in  opposition  to  the  selfishness 
of  the  privileged  classes,  and  the  passions  of  the  Protestant  multitude.  The 
Irish  people  were  under  the  direction  of  0*Connell  (1809-47),  a  demagogue, 
bnt  one  who  aimed  at  what  was  indispensable.  By  the  aid  of  the  priests,  he 
kept  the  people  in  a  state  of  tremendous  excitement,  which  he  alone  could 
restrain  within  the  bounds  of  the  law.  The  spirit  of  justice  finally  obtained 
the  victory  in  the  bosoms  of  the  English  nation,  while  the  aristocracy  were 
alarmed  at  the  threatening  state  of  despair  in  which  they  beheld  the  Irish 
people.  Constrained  by  this  necessity,  Wellington  was  able  and  was  obliged 
to  accomplish  what  even  Canning  could  not  effect  with  all  the  magic  of  his 
eloquence  in  behalf  of  universal  freedom.  An  act  of  Parliament,  passed  April 
18th,  1829,  presented  a  citizen's  oath  compatible  with  the  Catholic  faith,  by  tak- 
ing which,  every  Catholic  became  eligible  to  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  with  few 
exceptions  to  all  ofBces  in  the  state  and  parish,  (a)  But  a  people  who  lived 
as  tenants  in  their  own  country,  with  a  foreign  hierarchy  and  aristocracy, 
and  in  terror  of  starvation  every  winter,  could  see  only  a  distant  hope  in 
concessions  like  this.  When  they  found  the  fulfilment  of  this  hope  still  de- 
layed, the  whole  nation  entered  into  an  open  conspiracy  (1831),  the  tithes 
were  refused,  and  whoever  dared  to  act  contrary  to  the  known  will  of  the 
people,  was  secretly  tried  and  executed.  The  expense  of  collecting  the  tithes 
was  greater  than  they  were  worth.    The  government  received  extraordinary 

It)  SmU^  toL  IL  2.  p.  609N.  Der  Terrorismns  Im  E.  Freib.  (Hist  poL  BIL  186&  yoL  XZZI  pw 
TiHsB,)       «)  BrL  KZ.  1849.  N.  la 

v>)  Ibid.  184&  N.  8fi.  108. 185L  N.  28.         0)  Ibid.  1862.  N.  20. 

a)  TTyM,  Hist  of  the  late  Cath.  Abboc  Lond.  1829. 2  Tola.  A,  Tketnsr,  Bamml.  wlcht  Actenat. 
z.  Geseh.  d.  Emano.  d.  Kath.  in  Engl  Mayanoe,  1885. 
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powers  from  Parliament  (1838)  for  pntting  down  these  violent  prooeedings 
and  proposed  to  reform  the  Protestant  Ohnrch  of  Ireland.  The  changes  con- 
templated in  this  reform,  were :  the  aholition  of  taxes  for  the  erection  of 
churches ;  the  transfer  of  the  tithes,  with  an  abatement  of  their  amonnt, 
from  the  tenant  to  the  proprietor ;  the  diminution  of  the  nnmber  of  tL»> 
bishoprics ;  a  tax  upon  all  liyings  according  to  their  yalae,  and  the  abroga 
tion  of  aU  sinecures,  (h)  In  the  House  of  Lords,  howeyer,  the  inTialabihtj 
of  the  property  of  the  Church  was  resolutely  maintained.  The  cause  of  freo 
dom  in  general  became  identified  with  that  of  justice  for  Ireland.  The  lib- 
eral ministry  was  divided  upon  the  proposition  (May  27th,  18M)  to  apply  the 
surplus  of  ecclesiastical  property  to  objects  of  general  utility  in  the  staze, 
under  the  direction  of  Parliament  (c)  Even  the  Tory  ministry  under  Sii 
Bobert  Peel  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  a  reform,  but  contended  that  i; 
should  be  without  depriving  the  Church  of  its  property.  The  tithes  were 
again  collected  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  the  only  son  of  a  widow  wss 
shot  down  (Dec,  1834).  (d)  The  Peel  ministry  retired,  and  then  Rnaaell  carried 
a  proposition  in  the  lower  House  (April  7th,  1835),  {e)  which  required  thatsU 
ecclesiastical  property  not  really  needed  for  the  support  of  the  estahiishfiil 
Church,  should  be  applied  to  the  education  of  the  people.  This  prineqde  of 
appropriation  was  rejected  in  the  upper  House  as  a  robbery  of  the  altar,  and 
a  commencement  of  the  work  of  destroying  the  establishment.  When  the 
Irish  Church  Bill  was  returned  to  the  lower  House,  it  was  so  mutilated,  ih& 
this  body  preferred  to  leave  every  thing  in  an  alarming  unoertaiDty  to 
attempting  any  change  then  practicable  (Aug.,  1836).  (/)  Loird  Lyndkun: 
wished  to  know  nothing  of  justice  in  behalf  of  aliens  in  faith,  in  Uood,  and 
in  manners,  (jf)  The  tithe  bill  was  finally  passed  (Aug.,  1888X  withoat  the 
clause  for  the  appropriation  of  the  surplus.  It  transferred  the  tithes  in  the 
form  of  a  ground  rent,  with  an  abatement  of  25  per  cent.,  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  soil,  and  the  previous  arrears  were  to  be  paid  from  the  treasury  of  th« 
state.  (A)  Even  O'Connell  advocated  this  lai^,  although  it  was  met^Iy  an 
adjournment  of  the  question  respecting  the  existence  of  a  Protestant  Church 
supported  by  a  Catholic  people.  To  assist  the  people  in  the  work  of  deliver- 
ance by  their  own  exertions,  the  Dominican  Father  Matthew  (since  1840)  has 
excited  a  prodigious  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intocd- 
eating  drinks,  (0  and  during  the  spring  of  1843,  .O'Connell  was  able  to  odlect 
around  himself  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  at  what  he  called  his  mon- 
ster meetings.  The  object  of  these  assemblies  was  to  demand  josdoe  for 
Ireland,  with  threats  that  if  this  were  denied  them,  the  union  of  the  I^isla-  4 
ture  of  the  two  countries  should  be  legally  dissolved,  and  the  jurisdiotion  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  should  be  thrown  off  (repeal).  For  language  used  on  these 
occasions,  he  was  sent  to  prison  by  the  House  of  Lords,  but  Ireland  was  nc 
le^  governed  by  him  In  his  confinement  thAn  before.    The  ministiy  of  & 

h)  A.KZ.  1888w  N.  88. 4S.  A.  Z.  1684.  N.  220.  229. 
c)  A.  Z.  1884.  N.  155.         «0  A.  Z.  1885.  N.  4  SoppL  N.  9. 
0  A.  Z.  188S.  N.  1108. 

/;  A.  Z.  1885.  N.  245. 188ft.  K.  228L  A.  KZ.  1886.  N.  188.         9)  A.  Z.  18S8.  SuppL  K.  «!7. 
A)  A.  Z.  1888.  N.  191. 199.  206.  20&  212.  282. 
0  BrL  KZ.  1340.  N.  4. 16.  A.  Z.  1848.  Supplem.  N.  148a. 
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Rol)ert  Peel  introdaoed  the  Legacy  Bill,  which  aUowed  the  Catholic  Church, 
with  the  exception  of  the  monastio  orders,  to  acquire  property  in  its  own 
name,  (i)  and  carried  through  an  act  for  hestowing  a  splendid  endowment 
on  the  seminary  at  Maynooth,  for  the  education  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
(1845).  (I)    A  system  of  common  schools  supported  hy  government,  hut  care- 
^lly  aybiding  all  distinction  of  churches,  had  heen  some  time  before  (1884) 
established,  and  now  four  royal  colleges  were  founded  by  Parliament  (1847) 
for  higher  education,  but  no  proYision  was  made  for  religious  instruction, 
each  sect  being  left  to  secure  its  own  foundation  for  that  purpose  by  volun- 
tary efforts.    The  opinions  of  the  Irish  episcopacy  were  divided  respecting 
these  schools,  but  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  excited  the  prejudices  of  the 
pope  against  them  on  account  of  their  destitution  of  religion,  and  they  were 
rejected  (1851).  (m)    Even  the  proposition  of  the  government,  after  having 
abolished  the  last  of  the  old  penal  laws  against  Catholic  worship,  (n)  to  grant 
a  salary  to  their  prelates,  on  condition  that  it  should  have  a  right  to  an  influ- 
ence in  their  election,  was  declined.    Emigration  to  the  New  World  since 
the  last  &mine  has  entirely  removed  the  surplus  population  from  the  coun- 
try.   The  real  estate  of  the  great  landholders,  which  had  been  brought  to  a 
public  sale  in  consequence  of  enormous  poor  rates,  came  to  a  considerable 
extent  into  the  hands  of  a  Protestant  middle  class.    A  mission  of  a  hundred 
preachers,  belonging  to  different  Protestant  sects  from  London,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1853,  and  preaching  in  the  streets  as  in  a  heathen  country,  was  the 
occasion  of  more  offence  than  of  edification  to  the  people,  (o)    But  some  per- 
manent missions  have  labored  during  the  last  ten  years  with  no  inconsidera- 
ble success,  by  scriptural  instruction  from  house  to  house,  by  the  distribution 
of  tracts,  and  by  schools  in  different  sections  of  the  country ;  although,  in 
consequence  of  their  supply  of  food  and  work  to  a  hungry  people,  the  con- 
verts were  stigmatized  as  soup-eaters  by  the  Catholic  population,  and  many, 
whose  consciences  had  not  been  carried,  returned  after  a  plentiful  harvest,  or 
when  dying,  to  the  Church  of  their  fathers,  (p)    The  hopes  of  the  Catholics 
in  England  were  much  awakened  in  consequence  of  the  ecdeaiastical  stand- 
ing of  some  Puseyites  who  went  over  to  them,  and  the  popular  basis  supplied 
by  immigrants  from  Ireland,  for  the  number  of  these  converts  was  for  oppo- 
site reasons  much  exaggerated  by  Protestant  and  Catholic  public  journals. 
Belying  upon  such  hopes,  Pius  IX.  once  more  took  possession,  as  it  were,  of 
this  lost  territory,  by  appointing,  instead  of  the  four  apostolical  vicariates 
which  had  previously  governed  the  English  Catholics,  a  complete  episcopal 
hierarchy  for  all  England  (Sept.  29,  1850),  under  Cardinal  Wiseman^  the 
learned  and  ingenious  defender  of  his  Church,  as  the  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster, (q)  and  contributions  were  invited  for  the  erection  of  a  splendid 
church  of  St.  Peter  in  the  very  heart  of  London,  (r)    Parliament  could  not 
but  yield  to  the  indignation  of  the  Protestant  community  produced  by  this 

k)  n.  A.  Z.  18401 N.  11. 14         0  A.  K2u  lSi&  N.  88. 
m)  A.  D.  Z.  iai7.  N.  809.    Synod  of  Thorlw:  BrL  EZ.  18Sa  N.  80.  S5i 
n)  BrL  KZ.  1847.  N.  Sa         o)  A.  KZ.  18B8L  N.  164. 

p)  Against  one^ded  Prot  aceonnta,  but  atUl  not  leas  one-aided  itself:  Hist  poL  BIL  ISOa  toI 
XXXIL  H.  e.  eomp.  Ev.  KZ.  1852.  N.  99.  BrL  KZl  1898.  N.  10. 
q)  BrL  KZ.  1850.  N.  90.  r)  Ibid.  1851.  N.  fi5. 
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proceeding,  (s)  bat  it  was  difficult  to  devlae  any  l^al  measure  Hgnina  tin 
papal  aggression  which  would  not  apply  equally  to  Ireland.  After  a  jso- 
tracted  contest,  however,  the  matter  was  terminated  by  the  adoption  of  Eis- 
sell's  proposition  (1851),  providing  that  all  papal  edicts,  and  all  joriadictionB, 
rank  or  titles  created  by  them  in  the  United  Kingdom,  should  be  null  and 
void ;  that  every  person  who,  without  legal  authority,  accepted  of  any  eock- 
siastical  title  derived  from  the  name  of  any  place  in  the  kingdom,  ahoold  be 
fined  one  hmidred  pounds  for  every  instance  in  which  he  should  make  use  of 
it,  and  that  complaints  might  be  received  from  any  private  indxYidnal  iritb 
respect  to  offences  oi  this  nature,  (t)  A  serious  difficulty,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  discovered  in  the  way  of  substantiating  such  a  ehaige.  (v) 

§  478.    Farmt  qf  CatMicism, 

The  special  friends  of  the  Roman  Curia  and  of  the  bishops  have  beoose 
more  decidedly  opposed  to  one  another,  under  the  name  of  Vltrameniait^ 
and  Liberala.  The  former  defend  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  and  tiie  im- 
possibility of  improving  the  Ohurch,  by  planting  themselves  on  the  groimd 
of  established  usages,  and  of  the  necessity  of  an  external  universal  anthcnty. 
This  Romish  Oatholicism  was  not  long  since  popular  among  the  lower  Masses 
in  Sp£un,  and  was  there  embraced  with  all  the  earnestness  and  energy  of  it& 
national  character.  But  in  consequence  of  the  festivals  of  the  inqulsltioa, 
and  the  political  parties  of  the  day,  it  there  assumed  a  gloomy  and  pasBiaQ- 
ate  character.  It  appeared  in  the  most  harmless  form,  until  the  revolatwn,  in 
Italy,  especially  in  the  south,  where  even  the  personal  ridicule  heaped  upon 
the  hierarchy,  and  the  more  dangerous  opposition  of  the  oommeroial  inter- 
ests, were  not  generally  prejudicial  to  the  ecdeaastical  system.  The  seansa- 
ous  form  of  a  system  of  saint-worship  was  there  a  matter  of  Deccgitj. 
Blmninations,  rockets,  and  the  roar  of  cannons,  form  necessary  parts  di 
divine  worship,  and  the  miracles  must  annually  be  repeated  at  the  joyfbl 
festivals.  The  Epistle  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  the  people  of  MeasiDa  most  be 
read,  (a)  the  domestic  ftnimAlg  must  be  sprinkled  with  holy  water  under  the 
direction  of  St.  Anthony,  (h)  and  the  lambs  from  whose  wool  the  paBimn  ia 
woven,  must  receive  a  benediction  at  the  altar  of  St.  Agnes.  £very  thing  ij 
there  connected  with  some  joyous  festival,  and  Maiy^s  tears  are  regarded  as 
at  least  equally  efficacious  in  the  work  of  atonement  with  the  blood  of 
Christ.  The  Ohurch  has  not  done  much  for  the  intellectual  improTemeot  and 
morals  of  the  people,  but  it  has  kept  up  a  certain  kind  of  disdpHne,  pro- 
tected cheerful  and  pleasant  customs,  and  never  repressed  the  natural  talents 
of  this  highly  iutellectual  people.  The  clergy,  with  their  offidous  but  pless- 
ant  inefficiency,  are  only  the  culminating  points  of  the  popular  life,  and  as 
long  as  they  are  undisturbed,  they  are  kindly  disposed.  But  in  Germany  and 
France,  where  this  party,  as  a  peculior  section  of  Oatholicism,  has  been  made 
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h)  A.  EZ.  1888.  K.  192.    The  xnfttter  was  pretty  much  as  it  Is  then  related,  altboogk  I  s»w  netb 
tng  **  blasphemous  ^  In  iL 
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to  feel  that  the  spirit  of  the  times  is  fatal  to  its  interests,  it  has  come  int« 
conflict  with  every  kind  of  intelleotnal  freedom,  and  every  where  is  abhorred 
by  the  friends  of  liberty.  Henoe  the  Ultramontanists  look  with  horror  npon 
all  nniveraities*  the  freedom  of  the  press,  philosophical  studies,  and  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  and  they  often  intentionally  encourage  superstition,  or 
at  least  mere  excitements  of  the  fancy,  (e)  In  consequence  of  old  traditions, 
much  impaired  however  by  modem  intelligence,  Bavaria  became  the  piln- 
cipal  home  of  this  enthusiasm,  and  after  1888,  its  ministry  feU  completely  under 
its  sway.  The  mild  earnestness  of  the  dying  Bishop  Schwaebl,  and  of  the  king 
himself,  was  sometimes  indeed  aroused  against  the  rig^d  Ultramontanism  of 
this  ministry,  when  its  zeal  against  every  thing  of  a  Protestant  nature  did 
violence  to  their  feelings,  but  it  was  not  till  1847  that  it  was  overthrown  by 
a  travelling  danseuse.  (d)  The  Liberals  possessed  much  influence  in  conse- 
quence of  the  education  which  the  clergy  of  Germany  received  at  universi- 
ties where  Protestants  and  Catholics  were  taught  together,  the  protection  of 
the  governments,  and  the  total  disinclination  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  all 
forms-  of  mental  slavery.  They  demanded  that  public  worship  should  be 
conducted  in  the  language  of  the  people ;  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  freely 
circulated ;  that  instead  of  inculcating  dependence  upon  mere  outward  forms, 
the  education  of  the  people  should  receive  a  spiritual  tendency ;  and  that 
national  churches  and  synods  might  be  so  constituted,  that  the  rights  of  the 
pope  might  remain  merely  honorary,  or  definitely  determined  by  the  consti- 
tution. Such  views  were  sometimes  expressed  only  in  literary  works,  and 
sometimes  through  petitions  and  associations.  From  Silesia,  they  generally 
came  connected  with  disclosures  of  aU  kinds  of  abuses,  by  the  learned 
brothers  Theiner^  the  theologian  and  the  canonist,  (e)  The  principal  object 
against  which  almost  every  kind  of  disposition  and  plan  was  directed,  was 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Petitions  for  its  abolition  have  been  presented  to 
the  episcopal  authorities  by  pastors  in  Silesia  (1826),  and  associations  have 
been  formed  against  it  in  Southern  Germany  (1880).  These  efibrts,  however, 
have  been  sternly  repelled  by  the  bishops  and  by  the  government  of  Wurtem- 
I^^S*  (/)  "^0  chambers  of  Southern  Germany  (since  1824),  to  whom  ad- 
dresses on  this  subject  were  sent  up,  declared  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction 
in  the  case ;  until  finally  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Baden  recommended  that 
the  government  (1881)  should  ad6pt  suitable  measures  for  the  abolition  of  the 
law  relating  to  celibacy,  (g)    In  France,  priests  were  married  who  had  pre- 

e)  Hlncnlooa  Medals :  J^nM^  d.  rel  L.  In  Fnnkr.  p.  822.  On  the  other  side :  Acta  hist  ece. 
1887.  p.  81i.    a  Benedict's  pence:  D.  A.  Z^  1847.  N.  120.  compi  1 480. 

d)  &  SuffenhHm,  Bolerns  K-  n.  Yolks-Znstflnde,  Oteas.  1842.  BrL  KZ.  1841.  N.  22. 41. 47.  SOL 
1S46.N.82.  D.  A.  Z.  184&  N.  1&  A.  KZL 1847.  N.  40l 

e)  H.  Amman^  Bestreb.  d.  Hochachnle  Freiburg  Im  EBeehte.  Frelb.  1882-6w  2  Beitr.  {yTaaenr 
J>ergt)  IMe  dentsche  K.  (Zur.)  181S.  Feker,  DentschL  il  Rom.  Frk£  1880.  Xbpp,  d.  kath.  K.  Im 
19.  Jhh.  Mentz.  1880.  Mwrty^  Bind  Belbrmen  In  d.  kath.  E.  nothwendlgt  Beantw.  t.  d.  Paetora!- 
confer,  zn  OfTonbarg.  1882. 2  ed.  yerm.  duroh  Belencht  dee  daranf  eilblgten  Eriaases  dee  enb.  Ordi- 
nariatflL  Offenb.  1888.  {Ant,  n.  Aug,  Thsln^r,)  IMe  kath.  K.  Sehles.  Altenb.  1820.  and  often,  comp. 
Ant.  TMner,  ret  Bestreb.  In  d.  kath.  K  Altenb.  1841  P.  2.  ji.  0088.-1^  B.  Bafin^  MOhler  n.  Wea- 
senb.  Ol  Strengklrchllehk.  n.  LiberaUsm.  XTIm.  1842. 

/)  Erster  Sleg  des  Llchtes  n.  d.  FlnstemluL  Han.  1821  Merkw.  Umlanftchr.  d.  Fnrstblsch.  v. 
BresL  Han.  1827.  Ueber  d.  Blldong  ei  Terelns  t  d.  klrchL  Anf  heb.  d.  OdHbatge&  TTIm.  1881.  A.  "KZ^ 
lS8t  N.  7a  124  174. 19a       g)  A.  KZ.  182&  N.  78.  lOa-1881.  N.  174a.  181. 188. 1882.  K.  8. 147. 
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viously  taken  the  vow.    The  French  ooorts  declared,  that  even  the  inarru^ 
of  priests  who  had  given  np  the  duties  of  their  office  was  inralid.  (A)  Hie 
Liberals,  in  soqie  instances  as  Protestant  Catholics,  were  the  first  who  took 
part  in  Protestant  literatnre  and  sdence.    As  Febronins  had  assailed  sas. 
shaken  the  ftmdamental  principles  of  ecclesiastical  law,  Blau  also  ondenniiffid 
the  principles  of  ecclesiastical  £Euth.  (i)    In  place  of  the  only  saTiDg  Cborci 
ho  wished  to  sabstitnte  the  only  saving  religion  fonnd  in  every  pious  heart  i|> 
Others  labored  with  honest  intentions  in  behalf  of  Oatholidsm.    Instead  of 
the  religion  of  the  monks  and  the  virtues  of  the  saints,  Werhmmier  (d.  ld2S\ 
who  had  acquired  an  education  of  an  entirely  Protestant  character  in  the 
Benedictine  convent,  held  np  the  religion  of  the  gospel  and  the  maral  ejstsa 
which  GeUert  had  taught,  (f)    Hineiher  presented  the  simple  Mth  of  tl» 
Bible,  in  contrast  with  the  scholastic  system  of  the  Ohnrch,  but  he  ^sfAgM 
to  the  papal  judgment  upon  his  treatise  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  Oitbo^' 
Church  with  the  science  of  the  present  day.  (tn)    ZTv^  vied  with  the  Phrte*- 
tant  theologians  in  ingenious  investigationfl  with  regard  to  tiie  canon  (tf  the 
New  Testament,  (n)  and  Scholz  turned  attention  once  more  to  the  maniBenpti 
which  had  been  recently  obtained  from  Constantinople,  (p)    Occnpjing  £i 
intermediate  position  between  the  Bomish  and  the  liberal  form  of  Cat^^ 
licism,  inclining  sometimes  toward  the  first  and  sometimes  toward  the  bner, 
according  to  the  personal  preferences,  (je>)  the  position,  or  the  anceritj  of  the 
individual,  an  Ideal  school  began  to  make  its  appearance,  which  pointed  oo: 
the  religious  ideas  involved  in  the  Catholic  dogmas  and  usages,  and  endesr- 
ored  to  reconcile  Catholicism  with  modem  science  and  improvements.  (?)  ^^ 
proceeded  from  France  in  the  form  of  a  poetic  and  artistic  glorific8Qo&o> 
the  Church  (§  444).    German  philosophy  was,  sometimes  in  the  sfsn^  d 
faith,  and  sometimes  in  the  allegorical  strain,  incorporated  with  the  Catyie 
doctrines,  (r)     Gorres  (b.  1776),  who  possessed  powerful  ori^nal  taknta,  as^ 
united  with  them  a  poetical  and  philosophical  temperament,  attempted,  with- 
out regard  to  historical  truth,  once  more  to  conjure  up  the  spirits  of  the  nnd- 
dle  ages.    Wherever  a  thorough  theological  discipline  was  pennittod,  this 
Catholicism  vindicated  itself  by  showing  what  the  Church  had  been  to  pasi 
ages,  and  what  it  always  may  be  to  the  human  mind.    In  Germany,  the  tea- 


7i)  A.  EZ.  1829.  N.  la  88. 188.  1888.  N.  44.  6&. 

i)  Erltische  Gesch.  d.  kIrcbL  Unfehlbarkelt  Frkl  1791. 

k)  (EelUr,)  EathoUkon.  FQr  alle  untor  jeder  Form  dM  Eine.  8  ed.  Aarsn.  1881 

I)  An  d.  unbescheldenen  Verehrer  d.  Helligen,  be&  Mart*.  Hanau.  1801.    Predigtflt  Cto-  "^ 
8  vola.  y 

m)  Ue.  d.  Verb.  d.  Ev.  2U  0.  theol  Scholastlk.  Tub.  1828.    Die  kirchlichen  Zortindfii  WP^- 
Tab.  1849.  8  ed.  Brl.  KZ.  1850.  N.  1ft. 

n)  Elnl.  in  d.  Schrr.  d.  N.  T.  Stattg.  a.  Tub.  (160&-21.)  1826. 2  toIb. 

o)  Gesch.  d.  Testes  d.  N.  T.  Lps.  1823.  N.  T.  gr.  Lpa.  188(M$u «  Th.  4  a-, iriikn 

p)  Tluehimer,  Briefe  C  Eel.  u.  PoUtlk.  Lpa.  1828.    KdhUr,  Beltr.  x.  d.  Vemchau, ««» *^ 
iaoalisiren.  Engsb.  182&  A.  KZ.  1882.  N.  156.  g.^. 

q)  P.  B.  Zimmsr,  phlL  Eellglonsl  Landsh.  1805.    G,  M.  JTlHn,  Dant  d.  pWL  ^^^  I 
Bamb.  1818.    F.  Baader,  specnL  Dogmat  Stuttg.  182888.  9  P.    F.  A.  StatOa^maitr,  »^ 
tbeoL  Wtei  Mentz.  1881    \J,  JL  MoAUr,  Bymboliam,  or  Expofli  of  the  Doct  DtfkrBW* 
Protestants  and  CatholicaL  Lond.  8va]  . 

r)  Page  56.  &  111.    SymboUk.  Mayenoe.  1882.  ed.  4  1885.    Tllbt  Qaartabch.  ISSa  B.  & 
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denoy  was  represented  by  Moehler  (1796-1888),  who  had  been  aroused  by 
Schleiermaoher,  and  at  one  time  had  been  pervaded  by  enthusiasm  in  behalf 
of  free  investigation,  but  gradually  he  had  been  mastered  by  the  nujesty  of 
bis  Ohurch,  and  now  infused  a  confiding  spirit  onoe  more  into  the  department 
of  science.  In  France,  since  Lamennais  has  retired  from  the  public  scene, 
its  principal  representative  has  been  Bautain^  who  learned  to  distrust  his 
reason  in  the  school  of  Kant,  until  he  was  prepared  to  surrender  himself  to 
the  direction  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  the  infinite 
nature  of  whose  principles  was  unfolded  and  evinced  by  their  power  in  the 
human  heart.  In  opposition  to  him,  the  Bishop  of  Strasburg  defended  simply 
scholastic  reason  (since  1884).  (<)  Gunther  wished  to  substitute  for  the  hea- 
thenish philosophy  of  the  scholastics  and  the  ecclesiastical  fathers,  a  Chris- 
tian philosophy,  whose  mystical  and  profound  spirit  would  play  about  its 
rational  nature  in  the  manner  of  Jacob  Boehme,  like  an  aurora  boreaUs  or 
an  ignis  fatuus,  and  might  be  regarded  as  the  equal  sister  of  the  system  of 
faith  found  in  those  established  doctrines  of  the  Church  which  always  ap- 
proach nearest  to  the  truth.  But  this  ^*  Romish  Court  Philosophy ''  of  Treves 
was  forbidden  by  an  order  from  Rome  (1852),  and  was  threatened  by  German 
denundations  from  the  same  quarter.  (Q  The  same  disposition  and  views 
which  originated  and  sustained  an  old  orthodoxy  in  the  Protestant  Church, 
were  here  also  favorable  to  the  Roman  Jesuitic  Catholicism ;  and  now  when 
the  hierarchy,  with  its  extensive  possessions,  had  lost  also  its  splendid  posi- 
tion, it  received,  instead  of  the  distinguished  worldly  prelates  it  formerly  pos- 
sessed, and  who  often  opposed  the  pope,  were  very  independent,  and  w^ere 
restruned  only  by  their  political  position,  a  class  of  bishops  whose  personal 
characters  were  eminent,  who  were  entirely  dependent  upon  Rome,  and  who 
used  the  unbroken  power  of  the  episcopacy  to  educate  a  clergy  of  a  similar 
spirit.  The  literary  conflicts  of  these  three  parties  were  especially  exhibited 
in  the  Gorman  periodicals,  (u)  since  in  countries  where  every  Church  was 
protected  by  law,  the  privileges  of  the  Catholic  Church  were  sufficiently 
upheld  by  a  censorship  of  the  press  and  deposition  from  office.  Rome  did 
not  prove  itself  the  seat  of  any  very  extraordinary  theological  learning,  and 
wherever  it  allowed  itself  to  be  drawn  into  literary  controversy,  it  interfered 
by  means  of  rather  rough  weapons.  («)  Still  even  the  pox>e  prohibited  only 
the  reading  of  certain  books,  and  exhorted  all  to  collect  their  energies  against 

«)  Bavtain :  de  I'enselgnement  de  U  pblL  en  Franoei  Strasbw  1888w  Fhll  da  CbrtotUntome.  5tr. 
1S8&— AeU  hist  eoo.  1885i  p^  8O06iL  1887.  p.  eSaai  C  F,  JUtnge,  L.  Brat  (Zeltscbr.  £  hist  Th.  1887. 
vol.  VIL  pi  8.)  BrL  KZ.  1842.  N.  8& 

0  A.  G^Mhtr :  Yonchnle  z.  8pe&  Tb.  Tien.  (ISSSs.)  1843. 2  toIb.    I>er  letzte  STmboIlker.  Vien.  , 

1884  andPoM;  Jraiukopfe.  Yien.  1S81  and  Vttth,  PhiL  Ttochenb.  Ylen.  1849&— (K«!;kMi^«-,  d. 
cbr.  PhlL  Tert'jeldigt  Munich.  1898^  F,  J.  CUmens,  d.  speo.  Th.  O&ntheA  C0I09.  1868w  Bri.  KZ. 
1892.  N.  61. 

u)  1;  Kirehenft«iind  by  Benkert)  Athanada,  d.  Kathdik  hj  Weia.  katb.  Lit  Z.  by  Ken,  Lozerner 
KZ.,  Slon,  hiat  poL  Bl&tter,  by  Pblllpps,  J.  OOrrea,  J.  £.  Jdrg,  dcatacbe  (KGlncr)  Yolluballe.  8. 
Froim.  Blatter  Q.  TbeoL  u.  Kirchenth.,  by  Pllanz,  kan.  WSohter  by  A.  MQlIer,  conatit  K  Z.  by 
Lerchenm&ller,  Stimmen  a.  d.  kath.  K.  DeatadhL  8.  TQb.  theol.  Qnartalachrift,  Zeitacb.  f.  d.  Erzb. 
Freiburg,  K.  Z.  by  Bengler,  Jahrbb.  t  TbeoL  o.  PbiL 

t)  Sraufiy  d.  Lehreo  d.  Hermealanlamua  gatgebetaaen  n.  die  entgegensteh.  Analcbten  verworfen 
V.  d.  Biaebof  y.  Straaabb  nebat  %.  Breve  Qreg.  XVL  Bonn.  188B.  F,  Saader^  <L  d.  Emandp.  d. 
Katholia  r.  d.  rom.  DIetatnr.  Nambu*1889. 
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those  wlio  for  selfish  ends,  but  under  the  pretence  of  reform,  had  oo&s{»r^ 
against  ecclesiastical  and  divine  rights,  (to)  A  few  were  wise  enough  to  be- 
come reconciled  in  a  proper  manner ;  others  did  not  return  untU  t^ey  were 
obliged  to  do  so  as  penitent  forlorn  children,  and  still  others  fiu  out  eatirdj 
with  the  Church,  (x)  The  Great  Union  of  127  Catholics  at  Dresden  (ISSi) 
declared  that  the  gospel,  expliuned  by  the  light  of  reason  and  of  the  age. 
was  the  only  rule  of  their  faith,  and  among  their  festivals  they  reckoned  one 
for  the  Sun,  but  none  for  the  resurrection  of  Christ  On  the  other  h&sfl 
Carov6  insisted  upon  the  literal  acceptance  of  the  ordinary  doctrines,  drore 
Catholicism  back  to  its  principle  of  an  infallibility  by  which  alone  meac(Hil^l 
be  saved,  and  then  tormented  himself  and  others  by  practical  diffienlt»6  i: 
the  way  of  it.  (y)  The  Abb6  EeUm  of  Brussels,  in  the  spirit  of  thedth- 
olio  apostolic  Church,  exhorted  men  to  turn  from  the  Boman  Antiduist  to 
Christ,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  died,  abandoned  by  all,  and  with  do 
confidence  even  in  himself  (1842).  {z) 

§  4T9.     German  Catholieism. 

Ednin  Bauer,  Gescb.  d.  dentsch-katb.  K  Melas.  134&  W.  A.  Lampadiut,  d.  deatsch-kstk.  U- 
weg.  Lps.  1S46.— Eath.  EEefonn,  Moiuitachr.  ed.  bj  A.  Maur.  WuUer^  BrL  a.  1S4&  Forfrd^  r. 
Leben.  Materialien  z.  Gescb.  n.  Fortbild.  d.  ehr.  Gemelnden  Insb.  d.  frelen  katb.  AhjT. Bfif^'''' 
ter  aDd  F.  Kamp€^  BreL  a.  184SL  Literary  Gen.  View :  by  Base  and  Bebwan :  Jen.  ^  L  H^  -^ 
181. 1S8.  221.  2SS.  299991 1847.  N.  68£8.  ISIS.  N.  187a.  [Samh  Lainff,  Notes  on  tbe  Bte|A&«''-^ 
Germ.  Cath.  Chb.  Lond.  l&48u  Qervinu^  Mission  of  the  Ger.  Catbolloe,  tranaL  from  6«ss- 1'^^^ 
1840.    Dabl.  Unlr.  Mag.  (In  Eclectic  Mag.  Jan.  18441)  Oct  1846.  art.  on  Germ.  Oath.  O^] 

The  Prussian  ecclesiastical  controversy  was  finally  celebrated  Ib  ^ 
Cathedral  of  Treves  (Aug.,  Oct.,  1844),  by  th^  festival  of  the  seanto  co^ 
of  Christ  (§  200).  More  than  a  million  of  people  went  thither  ta  ad(^  ^ 
garment  of  our  divine  Lord ;  and  when  the  grand  niece  of  the  Archb^iop 
of  Cologne  had  experienced  a  partial  cure  there,  thousands  made  trial  of  it; 
miraculous  power,  with  a  few  instances  of  apparent  success,  (a)  Hie  r^o 
ings  occasioned  by  this  pilgrimage  Q))  were  in  some  degree  disturbed bjal^tter 
from  Laurahatte  against  the  idolatrous  festival  at  Treves,  and  addrssed  to 
the  resident  bishop  as  the  Tetzel  of  the  nineteenth  century,  (e)  Tbe  v^sm 
and  bold  tone,  and  the  signature  of  a  Catholic  priest  which  this  letter  exhib- 
ited, made  it  a  standard  at  which  both  friends  and  enemies  dSreded^* 
attention.  The  writer  of  it  was  John  Bmge  (b.  1818),  a  ohaplaiiivho  laJ 
been  suspended  for  disobedience,  and  excommunicated  by  the  episoopfil  «i* 

v>)  Gegen  Offenbmrg  v.  4.  Oct  1888 :  A.  KZ.  1881 N.  174. 

(E)  Chr.  Facbs:  Schweiz  Bepnblikaner,  1884.  N.  78.  (comp.  Alois  Facbtfi.  a  ^w^m^f^'^ 
m.  Actenstfioken.  Bappersw.  1888.)   A'ug.  ThHnsr,  G«scb.  d.  geiitL  BOduigwiitaRWi  ViJ*^ 

184t  N.  15.  t 

y)  Die  grosse  Elnb.  d.  127  antlrSm.  Katb,  Lpet  1881.  A.  KZ.  188SL  N.  8.  .^  I^  ^^"^Htl 
alleinsel.  K.  Frkl  18S6.  Die  letzten Dingo d.  idm.  Katb.  Lp&  18821  JSOm.EaHioaB.iA^fV*'^ 
Lpe.  1851. 

a)  £▼.  KZ.  1888.  N.  101.   BrL  KZ.  1848.  N.  11. 

a)  .;:  Marie,  d.  AnaatelL  d.  h.  Booka.  TioTea.  184Sl  [John  Bo(ng«i  or  tbe  HoIyOoitor'^ 
New  York.  1845.  1&]  Vl  ITanMf^  actenm&u.  Dant  wonderb.  HeUongen  b^  AosbL  d.  b.  Keen 
TreyeB.  1845. 

I)  J.  9.  GorrM,  d.  Wallt  t.  Trier.  Begensb.  1846. 

c)  At  first  in  the  SOcbslsohe  Yaterlands  Blatter,  of  Oct  IG,  1344. 
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tboritieB  at  Breslan.  After  these  proceedings  against  him,  he  had  published 
at  Bredan  some  polemical  writings  against  Romish  abominations,  and  in  favor 
of  the  establishment  of  a  German  national  Ohnrch.  His  style  was  rather 
declamatory,  bnt  his  sentiments  had  all  the  pathos  of  a  decided  convic- 
tion, (d)  In  Schneidemdhl,  a  town  belonging  to  Prussian  Poland,  the  vicar 
John  Czersii  (b.  1818)  had  been  suspended  because  he  would  not  renounce 
a  young  Polish  lady  to  whom  he  was  attached.  He  however  now  gave 
notice  (Aug.  22, 1844)  that  he  would  hold  no  further  connection  with  the 
Eoman  court  Church ;  and  without  renouncing  his  Catholic  priesthood,  he 
proceeded,  with  some  members  of  his  congregation  who  believed  as  he  did, 
to  establish  what  he  called  a  Christian  apostolic  Catholic  congregation,  (e) 
On  the  plan  of  this  congregation,  many  Catholics  dissatisfied  with  their 
Church  collected  around  Ronge  at  Breslau,  as  Christian  Catholic  congrega- 
tions (March  9, 1845).  (/)  Persons  of  similar  sentiments  in  nearly  twenty 
of  the  towns  of  Northern  Germany  presented  addresses  of  concurrence  to 
Bonge,  and  united  together  as  German  Catholic  congregations.  They  were 
agreed  in  their  opposition  to  the  Roman  Church,  against  which  the  Reforma- 
tion had  protested  from  the  very  first,  so  far  as  to  demand  a  free  use  of  the 
Scriptures  and  an  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church  by  the  congre- 
gation. But  those  congregations  which  were  established  by  Czerski  firmly 
adhered  not  only  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  old  ecclesiastical  ortho- 
doxy, but  to  some  institutions  peculiarly  Romish  in  their  origin,  while  those 
which  proceeded  from  Breslau  were  of  a  rationalist  tendency.  To  give  unity 
to  this  Church,  without  much  previous  concert,  a  council  was  held  at  Leip- 
sic  on  Easter,  1845,  at  which  deputies  appeared  from  fifteen  congregations, 
and  provided  especially  for  the  liturgy  to  be  used,  and  the  general  order  of 
the  societies.  The  papal  hierarchy  was  unconditionally  renounced,  and  the 
Iloly  Scriptures  were  recognized  as  the  foundation  of  a  faith  which  must  be 
modified  by  the  spirit  of  each  successive  age,  and  explained  and  compre- 
hended by  a  reason  pervaded  by  the  general  Christian  idea.  Nothing  was 
retained  of  the  second  article  of  the  modernized  Aposties'  Creed  except  a 
declaration  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Saviour,  and  a  special  stress  was 
laid  upon  works  of  love  as  the  true  evidence  of  f&ith.  (g)  Czerski  consented 
to  this  triumph  of  the  Breslau  party,  as  the  particulars  of  the  creed  were 
left  to  the  free  choice  of  each  congregation ;  but  at  home  he  adopted  a  con- 
fession which  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed,  and  renounced  the  companions  of  the  Leipsio  confession  as  the 
worshippers  of  reason  and  the  enemies  of  Christ.  (A)  During  two  tours 
which  Ronge  took  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Switzerland,  he  founded  many 
congregations.    A  few  attacks  were  then  made  upon  him,  but  generally  he 

(/)  An  d.  nledere  kath.  Geistllcbk.  Jena.  1849.  An  d.  kath.  Lehrer.  Altenb.  1840.  Bechtfertf^ 
Lps.  ISiJ^    An  melne  QlaabenBgenossen  n.  MitbOrger.  Altenb.  1845. 

e)  Becbtfint  melnes  AMialles  v.  d.  rom.  Hof  kfrchcBromb.  1846u  OfTenes  Glaabensbok.  d.  chr.  ap. 
kath.  K  zn  Schneidem.  Danz.  1849^ 

/)  Die  chrlstkatb.  Gemelnde  an  Brealaa  BresL  8  ed.  1849. 

g)  Die  erste  allg.  KYenamml.  d.  dentacb-kath.  K.  za  Lelpslc,  ed.  by  S,  Mum  and  F.  fVigard^ 
Lps.  1849.    [A  day  with  Bonge.  DabL  Univ.  Mag.  (In  Eclectic  Mag.  April.  1846.)  Jan.  1846.] 

h)  Csertkij  Sendficbr.  an  alle  cbr.  apost  katb.  Gemelnden.  Landsb.  1845. 
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tras  complimented  along  his  jonrnej  with  pnblic  dinners,  as  if  he  vac ) 
second  Luther,  (i)    Ozerski,  whose  belieTing  tendencies  found  acknovle-i^ 
ment  only  in  a  mnch  more  limited  sphere,  and  even  there  came  sometiine^ 
nnpleasantlj  in  contact  with  some  of  Bonge^s  adherents,  (k)  was  induced,  &t 
a  conference  assembled  at  Bawicz  (Feb.  8, 1846),  to  .acknowledge  his  otkr 
fellow-combatants  as  brethren.    This  he  did  notwithstanding  his  underiatk 
and  cordial  adherence  to  the  standard  of  the  nnabridged  apostolie  Creed,  os 
the  gronnd  that  it  might  tend  to  confirm  religion  to  recognize  the  coiniB^n 
basis  on  which  their  faith  rested,  and  with  the  hope  that  they  mi^trea^- 
nize  each  other  again  as  brethren.  (I)    The  congregations  which  acted  ca 
these  yiews  at  a  synod  convened  at  Schneidemnhl  (July,  1846),  Adopted  i 
simple  biblical  confession,  with  the  concession  that  the  old  Apo8l;le9^  Creed 
might  be  used  in  the  churches  and  schools,  although  they  acknowledge  tkt 
it  contains  some  historical  matters  of  minor  importance  for  the  Chiistkn 
heart,  (m)    In  England,  a  short  time  after  this,  Gzerski  himself  avowed  liui 
his  views  on  this  point  had  been  radically  changed,  (n)  but  the  oulj  coi^ 
gation  which  thoroughly  represents  his  theological  system,  is  ose  whidilii! 
been  collected  at  Berlin  for  the  very  purpose  of  a  protest,  and  whidi  bs  eres 
gone  beyond  his  exclusive  position,  {o)    Bonge,  on  the  other  hand,  sssss 
to  ennoble  Christianity,  and  exalt  it  to  a  complete  religion  of  hnmanitr,  hss 
shown  himself  inclined  to  unite  with  the  free  Protestant  oongregsiiofi; 
(§  467).  (p)    The  proposal  for  such  a  union,  however,  was  quietly  laid  aade, 
when  it  was  made  in  the  two  ecclesiastical  assemblies  held  in  Berlin  at  W- 
suntide,  1847,  representing  a  hundred   and   fifty-one  congregations,  id 
thoroughly  adhering  to  the  Leipsic  resolutions.  (^)    German  GathoiidsQliBs 
carried  out  its  forms  of  public  worship  and  its  constitution  in  smaller  sjoodil 
associations,  (r)  the  former  with  Protestant  simplicity,  and  tho  lattff  witli' 
decided  stress  laid  upon  the  rights  of  particular  congregations,  not  onh  vitli 
respect  to  their  own  pastors,  who  are  supported  by  voluntary  oontribDtwi& 
but  with  regard  to  the  powers  of  synods,  and  in  some  instances  tie  woms 
possessed  an  equal  right  with  others  to  vote.    A  few  clergymen  inth  fie? 
adherents,  who  went  over  to  the  new  association,  were  exoommnmcited  oj 
the  bishops  under  whose  jurisdiction  they  had  lived,  but  generaDj  the  odd- 
troversy  was  merely  of  a  literary,  though  sometimes  of  a  disgraoefol  ch4n^ 
ter.  («)    Bonge  has  proposed  himself  as  a  reformer  even  to  the  Protestflt 
Church,  where  the  chief  point  of  his  reformation  consists  in  bringing  Chr» 
down  to  the  brotherhood  of  human  poverty  and  suffering.  (Q   A  fev  S«d- 

i)  Bonge'b  ente  Bondreiae.  BnL  1843»    (Sekumann,)  Bongo's  Fahrten.  Bodobt  W6> 

h)  J.H.F,  Somb^fft  d.  Spalt  d.  ehrlst-kath.  Tereins  za  Brambeifis.  BromK  lSi& 

I)  Gsertklj  sweltos  Sendscbr.  an  alle  chrlst-kath.  Gemeinden.  Braml».  184& 

m)  Bri.  KZ.  1846.  N.  6a  68. 

n)  Kath.  EBaform.  Nor.  1846.  p.  141.  £t.  KZ.  1847.  N.  89b. 

0)  Olanbensbek.  der  nach  d.  Protest  v.  15.  Mai  zn  Berlin  alch  bfldendta  cbiUkitL  Gfi& 

BrL  1840. 

p)  BrL  KZ.  1847.  N.  3. 11.  IC 

Q)  Die  aweite  ehriatkath.  KVeraammL  za  Beriln.  eHhyS.  Bhm  and  r.  Wig^rd,  ^Jt' ^ 

r)  Gmndziige  d.  Qlaabenal.,  d.  Gotteed.  n.  d.  Vert  genebm.  v.  d.  Syn.  m  Br«l»  ** 

Organ.  Btatut  £  dentsch-kath.  Oem.  y.  F.  Wlgard.  Dread.  1840.  .^ 

«)  Oflbnea  Bendsohr.  der  Wltwe  Anna  Czeraka  an  ihren  Sohn,  den  aitfpe&d.  Prteettf.  B» 
Q  Ronge,  Nene  u  doch  alte  Folnde.  DesB.  18I&.    D.  Weaen  d.  ft«len  cfar.  E.  Baok  1^* 
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tiateB  found  an  earlier  field  of  labor  in  German  Oatholio  congregations,  and 
two  Protestant  congregations  in  tbe  ooimtry  found  it  convenient  to  connect 
themselYes  with  tlie  German  Catholics  on  aoooxmt  of  difGlcnlties  in  their  local 
circnmstanees.   Bat  the  Protestant  population  has  almost  nnanimonsly  offered 
the  new  Ohnroh  the  joint  use  of  their  own  churches,  a  considerable  assistance 
in  money,  and  the  power  of  their  daily  press,  with  no  wish  to  draw  away  its 
members,  and  at  first  with  great  expectations  of  national  results,  (u)    So  for 
as  their  relations  to  the  state  were  concerned,  the  German  Catholics  claimed 
all  the  privileges  which  had  been  conceded  to  the  Catholics,  without  modifi- 
cation.   By  prohibitions  and  expatriations,  the  governments  of  Austria  and 
Bavaria  nearly  succeeded  in  entirely  excluding  the  sect  of  Bonge  from  their 
territories.    The  smaller  Protestant  states  allowed  the  Catholic  dissenters  to 
proceed  without  molestation.    The  governments  of  Hanover,  Saxony,  Baden, 
and  Wurtemberg,  opposed  them ;  the  two  latter  impaired  their  rights  of  citi- 
zenship, and  in  Hesse  Cassd  they  were  oppressed  with  still  greater  severity. 
In  every  country,  however,  their  rights  were  sustained  by  the  lower  legisla- 
tive chamber,  (v)    At  first,  Prussia  declared  that  it  would  not  then  interfere 
in  their  favor,  or  in  opposition  to  them ;  afterwards,  the  displeasure  which 
it  felt  at  the  peculiar  Christianity  of  the  age  was  stronger  than  its  pleasure 
in  seeing  the  iigory  to  the  hierarchy,  until  filially  the  natural  current  of 
affairs  brought  it  around  once  more  to  the  policy  of  non-interference,  {w) 
German  Catholicism  has  prevfdled  almost  exclusively  among  the  middle 
classes  of  society,  but  the  learned  £egenhreeht^  a  professor  of  canon  law  at 
Breslau,  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  it  when  the  congregation  was  formed  in  that 
city,  and  Theiner^  at  the  frequent  solidtation  of  different  parties,  contributed 
his  established  reputation  to  the  new  movement,  (x)    Both  these  men,  how- 
ever, have  since  been  estranged  and  separated  from  all  connection  with  any 
congregation,  principally  in  consequence  of  the  course  which  Bonge  has  pur- 
sued, (y)    Near  the  end  of  the  year  1846,  it  became  evident  that  the  leaders 
in  this  movement  were  beg^ning  to  sink  in  public  estimation,  and  that  their 
cause  was  deficient  in  religious  energy.    It  could  not  therefore  be  concealed 
that  the  movement  itself  had  come  to  a  dangerous  pause.    The  new  Church 
then  numbered  about  60,000  members,  nearly  half  of  whom  were  in  Silesia. 
Where  the  Catholic  population  was  compact  and  unbroken,  scarcdy  any 
inroad  was  made  upon  it ;  but  the  remnants  and  advanced  posts  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  Protestant  countries,  which  had  been  gained  or  maintained 
with  difficulty  for  centuries,  were  either  lost  or  much  endangered,  and  seri- 
ous apprehensions  were  entertained  at  Bome  that  another  Beformation  was 
about  to  proceed  from  Germany*    March,  1848,  brought  complete  freedom  to 

u)  Qtrtinms:  d.  ^Datflon  d.  D.  KmthoHken.  Hdlb.  164S.  [Oerninwt^  Mladon  of  the  Ctorm.  Catho- 
tica.  LoDd.  184&  12.]  {D.  Scihmtd,  d.  prot.  CteisQtohk.  o.  d.  B.  KathoHken.  ZQr.  1841)  D.  prot  Oeisb- 
licfak.  u.  d.  DEathoUken.  H«ldelb.  1846. 

v)  Dto  Sprecber  t  d.  DKath.  In  d.  sAcha.  Standeren.  LpA.  1848. 9  P.  F.  Btek»^  die  steatsrechtL 
Verh.  d.  DK&thoL  m.  bMi  HlnbHck.  il  Baden.  Heldelb.  t  ed.  1846i  a  FrUdrioh,  lAn  deoladikatk. 
Frage  in  Kmbeeseo.  Lpai  1847. 

te)  Cab.  Ordre  y.  80  Apr.,  Mlnfat  Yeri:  r.  17.  Mai,  CaU  Ordn  t.  &  JoB,  184&  L.  BickUr,  4. 
Staat  n.  d.  DKjrtboRken.  Lpa.  1846. 

0)  ErkL  d.  ProC  Begenbreebt  an  d.  Bistb.  Yerweaer  (L  s.  Anaschelden  a.  d.  rSm.  K  Bnl.  184S. 
4ia<m  TMntr^  d.  raC  9eBti«bnBg«i  in  d.  kath.  E.  BvL  1849fl.  S  P,        y)  BiL  KZL 1847.  N.  1& 
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the  n^w  Clinrch :  in  Saxony  it  was  recognized  as  a  coytI  corporation ;  (s)  the 
most  rigid  Oatholio  countries  were  thrown  open  to  it ;  in  Vienna  and  Mmndi 
it  was  received  with  a  cnrions  interest ;  in  Anstria  it  was  tolerated,  and  b 
Bavaria  it  was  recognized,  though  the  Archbishop  of  Frejangen  "woidd  not 
allow  German  Oatholicism  to  be  properly  either  Oatholio  or  Grerman.    It  w&?, 
however,  soon  found  that  the  religious  element  within  and  beyond  the  con- 
gregations became  less  and  less  prominent    Bpnge,  as  a  deputy  of  the  demo- 
cratic onions,  published  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  denounced  the  dectian  of 
an  irresponsible  imperial  officer  as  an  act  of  treason  to  the  people;  and 
Dowiat  perhaps  did  iigustice  to  the  excitements  of  his  yonthfid  &ncy,  whes 
he  declared  that  he  had  looked  upon  the  religious  morement  as  only  the 
means  of  a  social  agitation,  but  that  he  now  regarded  such  a  mask  as  need- 
less.   The  authorities  of  the  Silesian  congregations  were  anxions  to  guard 
against  the  power  of  mere  brute  force,  but  they  wished  also  to  sancdfy 
democracy,  and  make  socialism  a  religion,  (a)    Probably  no  complete  oongre^ 
gations,  but  some  individual  preachers  who  had  some  Hegelian  viewB,  bc^ed 
to  find  on  the  ruins  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  th^  new  reli- 
gion of  humanity,  a  true  theocracy  in  democracy,  and  €k>d  himself  in  the 
congregation,  (h)    The  German  Catholics,  and  those  attached  to  the  finee  eoa- 
gregation3,  naturally  felt  a  sympathy  with  each  other,  and  had  therefore 
associated  together  to  a  considerable  extent,  (c)  before  the  proposition  for 
their  union  had  been  discussed  in  the  third  German  Catholic  comictl,  and  a 
free-congregational  diet  at  Leipsic-Coethen  (May,  1850).      Some  hesitatioB 
was  felt  by  the  German  Catholics  on  account  of  the  fireedom  from  all  forms 
which  characterized  the  free  congreglitions ;    and  the  free  eongregatioBs 
were  not  altogether  pleased  with  the  want  of  freedom  which  preyailed  amoc^ 
the  German  Catholics,  but  they  were  finally  united  in  the  presenoe  of  the 
police  of  both  cities,  so  as  to  constitute  a  religious  association  of  free  congre- 
gations for  mutual  assistance  in  their  religious  efforts,  but  on  the  baas  of  a 
complete  independence  of  each  congregation.    These  were  to  have  an  execu- 
tive committee,  to  be  chosen  by  a  triennial  assembly  of  deputies,  but  to  have 
no  power  except  to  express  its  opinions,  and  to  make  proposals  to  the  eongr&- 
gations.  (d)    Most  of  the  congregations  which  had  originated  in  the  Gathohc 
Church  refused  to  agree  to  a  union  of  even  this  loose  character.  («)    They 
could  not  therefore  escape  the  £Eite  of  the  free  congr^ations  (p.  684).    The 
peculiar  turn  which  events  took  in  Catholic  countries  was  such  as  to  render 
this  result  inevitable.    In  Austria,  after  a  long  delay,  the  government  refused 
(Jan.,  1850)  to  recognize  the  Free  Christian  congregation  at  Vienna,  on  the 
ground  that  the  negative  character  of  its  confession  gave  no  sstisfiwtory  evi- 
dence that  it  was  called  for  merely  by  the  reli^^ous  wants  of  the  people.  (/) 
When  all  women  and  minors  had  been  excluded  from  ihe  German-Oatholie 

0)  Law  of  Not.  S,  1848 :  BrL  K2L 1S48.  N.  96. 
a)  Of  Sept  16, 1849 :  In  Xamp^  (nt  h.)  p.  81681. 

h)  F.  r,  Kampe,  d.  Weaen  d.  DKath.  m.  bes.  B&cks.  a.  b.  Yorfa.  s.  PoUtik.  TfiK  135a 
e)  A.  D.  Z.  1847.  N.  811. 

<0  Th,  ffqferiehter,  d.  Union  d.  fMen  Gemelnden  d.  Kath.  a.  Prot  Ifia.  1850l  Bd.  KSllSS* 
N.46.4S. 

«)  Ibid.  1880L  N.  eSw  85. 1801.  N.  16w        /)  Ibid.  185a  N.  Sa  45.  ISSLN.&lOl 
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congregations  of  Bavaria,  they  were  diBSolved  as  political  associations  (Nov., 
1851).  (^)  Bnt  even  in  Protestant  oonntries,  the  dread  of  the  evils  of  reli- 
gions liberty,  or  a  desire  to  please  the  hierarchy,  generally  led  to  their  sup- 
pression. ]bi  Pmssia,  where  the  constitution  rendered  any  measure  to  pro- 
duce their  general  abolition  impossible,  individual  congregations  were  dis- 
persed, and  their  preachers  were  expelled  from  the  country  by  the  police, 
and  contributions  from  the  common  fund,  even  where  they  had  been  granted 
for  a  series  of  previous  years,  were  withheld,  because  the  government  pro- 
fessed to  have  discovered  that  they  were  political  rather  than  religious  asso- 
ciations, aiming  at  the  subversion  of  civil  and  social  order,  (h)  In  Hamburg, 
the  concession  which  had  once  been  made  them,  was  revoked  on  account  of 
their  departure  from  the  confession  of  £uth  adopted  at  Leipsic.  (i)  Internal 
dissensions,  the  return  of  their  ministers  to  former  connections,  and  a  want 
of  worldly  means,  or  a  want  of  liberality  in  the  use  of  what  they  possessed, 
have  hastened  their  gradual  decline. 

§  480.    Mystics  and  Wonder^  Workers. 

A  circle  of  young  persons  was  at  one  time  assembled  arouLd  Bishop 
Sailer  (1751-1882),  whose  Christianity  was  confined  to  the  simple  doctrine 
of  salvation,  and  whose  religion  consisted  wholly  of  certain  fervent  exercises 
of  feeling.  They  therefore  had  no  very  high  regard  for  ecclesiastical  forms ; 
they  earnestly  commended  the  works  of  Fenelon  and  Lavater,  and  were 
much  attached  to  the  Pietists  of  Wurtemberg.  As  they  were  persecuted  by 
the  BomaniBt,  and  despised  by  the  Liberal  party,  some  of  them  became  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Church  itself  (I796ss.)  When  Poeschlj  a  pastor  settled  near 
lAuZj  was  compelled  to  leave  his  congregation,  every  other  minister  was 
r^eoted  by  the  people,  and  on  Good  Friday,  1817,  a  young  girl  was  actually 
killed,  that  she  might  thereby  follow  the  example  of  Christ,  in  dying  for  her 
brethren  and  sisters.  Sailer  humbled  himself  before  the  hierarchy,  and 
renounced  mysticism,  but  even  as  a  bishop  he  never  ceased  to  make  efforts  to 
extend  the  kingdom  of  love,  (a)  The  wonderful  prodigies  in  which  some 
believed  were  the  result  either  of  harmless  and  sickly  excitements,  or  of  a 
settled  purpose.  Emmerich  (1774-1824),  a  sister  belonging  to  the  Convent 
of  Agnetenberg,  within  which  all  her  desires  were  bounded,  gave  herself 
completely  up  to  the  contemplation  of  the  sufferings  of  Jesus,  from  whose 
hands  she  had  selected  the  crown  of  thorns  which  ^e  bore  upon  her  body, 
just  as  St.  Francis  had  borne  the  five  woxmds  of  our  Lord ;  and  frequently, 
when  those  days  recurred  on  which  Christ's  passion  was  celebrated,  the 
wound  was  opened,  (b)  That  which  appears  to  have  been  effected  here  by 
an  active  and  plastic  imagination,  in  other  instances  was  evidentiy  the  result 
of  deception,  with  or  without  the  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  them,  (c) 

ff)  BrL  EZ.  1851.  K.  99.         h)  Ibid.  N.  14  88.  ISSS.  N.  14. 

0  n>ld.  186&  K.  17. 

a)J,Ii:  SaUer,  s&intL  W«rkei  Bnlzb.  1880-88L  26  vola  SaUOt  tL  Myet  m.  hist  AofichlOnen  (L 
Myst  in  Baien.  Siilzb.  1822.    GomF^  %  474  nt  g. 

h)  {G.  V.  BrmUanOf)  Itas  bittre  Leiden  imsen  Herm.  Nach  den  Betrr.  d.  seL  A.  C  Enun.  nebst 
d.  Lebenaiunstibiden  dleaer  Begnadlgten.  Snlzb.  1888. 6  ed.  1842.  Thotuctf  Term.  Sehrr.  toL  L  p.  lllaa 
vol  IL  p.  4na.— VoIkflheiUge  za  Ealteni :  A.  EZ.  188a  N.  17Gi  Bd  KZL 1840.  K.  99. 

c)  Brl.  KZ.  1849.  N.  7&  1840.  N.  62.  67. 
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The  miracnlons  coree  aoeomplished  by  Prinee  Eohmlohe  (abont  1820,  d 
1649),  then  a  canon  at  Bamberg,  were^  it  is  tnie,  much  extolled  amox^  tie 
common  people,  but  they  bad  too  little  importance  and  character  to  mak« 
mnoh  way  againat  the  police  and  the  prosaic  spirit  of  the  present  age.  Ii 
Borne,  the  conTersion  of  a  wealthy  Jew  was  effected  by  an  appearance  of 
the  "Virgin  Mary  (1842).  (d)  She  also  made  her  appearance  in  otber  jdaoes. 
In  Bimini,  thonsands  of  pilgrims  were  convinced,  to  tbelr  great  edifioatksi, 
that  the  Mother  of  mercy  moved  the  eyes  of  her  image  there  np  and  down, 
and  even  some  partisans  of  Maz&ni  were  converted  from  their  errors  by  tb« 
sight,  (tf) 

§  481.     Orders. 

Napoleon  remarked,  that  tbe  holy  zeal  of  the  Sista^  of  Oharily  led  thets 
to  bestow  a  mnch  better  and  cheaper  attendance  npon  the  hospitals^  than  tbe 
rewards  which  he  could  offer  to  mercenaries.  He  therefore  collected  their 
scattered  nmnbers  into  a  general  chapter,  over  wbicb  the  mother  of  &e  em- 
peror presided  (1807),  provided  them  with  a  nde,  and  sappHed  them  with  aO 
needed  assistance.  The  predilection  which  the  pions  rasters  exhibited  fi>r  the 
conversion  of  Protestant  patients,  prevented  their  introdnction  in  some 
instances  into  the  German  hospitals,  (a)  But  more  espedally  hi  Fnsee, 
where  a  convent  for  nnns  had  become  an  habitual  want^  they  were  remeved 
in  various'' forms,  (b)  When  the  last  monk  of  St.  Manros  died  a  member  of 
the  Institnte  of  France,  a  few  friends  of  limiennais,  under  the  protectkm  of 
the  Bishop  of  Mons,  purchased  the  old  abbey  of  Soleme  (1888X  that  they  nu^t 
revive  within  its  tranquil  sedosion  the  devont  learning  of  the  oongregatiaD 
of  St.  lUCaums.  {e)  A  congregation  was  established  at  Borne  for  the  purpose 
of  rescuing  the  orders  which  had  been  despoiled  d  their  property,  and  is 
some  of  the  concoerdats  a  number  of  conyents  were  promised ;  but  ^le  poos 
wishes  of  the  several  governments  were  generally  thwarted,  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  restore  the  property  which  belonged  to  them«  In  Bavaria  aloae 
more  was  accomplished  than  had  been  promised  in  the  concordat,  (d)  Tbe 
various  orders  of  knights  had  for  a  long  time  entirely  lost  all  importance 
vrith  respect  to  the  Ohmt^h.  The  KnighU  of  St.  John  ceased  to  possess  any 
power  when  Malta  passed  £rom  their  hands  (1798),  and  in  the  treaty  of  F^ 
(1814)  was  recognized  as  a  fortress  for  the  protection  of  KngRdi  coiB- 
merce.  (e)  The  German  Masters  (Teutonic  Knights)  also  lost  all  their  politi- 
cal importance  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  Mergentheim  at  the  peace  of 
Vienna  (1810) ;  and  although  their  application  for  its  re-eBtabfiahment  wu 
seconded  by  the  general  voice  of  aU  Europe,  thein  appeal  to  the  Earopean 

d)BilEZ.1842.K:S7. 184&N.46L       0)  Bii  KZ.  I860.  N.  48.  51m.  68bl 
a)  {C  V,  Br&nlanot)  Die  baimb.  Bobw.  Gobi  1881.  Shelnw.  B«p^  toL  XVIIL  p^  SSSbl  C  SMt, 
d.  O.  d.  barmh.  Bcbw.  Bcbaffb.  2  ed.  1847. 
h)  R&uchUn^  Cbiistenth.  in  Fnnkr.  p^  S28s8. 

c)  A.  EZ.  188&  K.  145.  Actft  hist  ecc  1S87.  p.  &  Bptdlegiom  Soleamms^  cor.  Ji  S,  Jhin, 
Par.  1852.  toL  L 

d)  Acta  hist  ecc.  18S7.  p.  854  Sa  EZ.  1846. 17. 16. 

«)  Via.  de  ViUeneuo&'Sargenumit  Moiiiixn«DB  das  Oranda-Kaities  de  Tonlre  da  8l  J«ul  Ptf 
1829. 2  vols.  [L.  de  BoiffMn,  Ano.  and  Mod.  Malta,  and  H.  of  tbe  Knigbte  of  Bt  Jolin.  lioad.  ISM 
8  Yola.  4] 
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Oongress  for  the  restoration  of  their  poeseaslons  was  disregarded.  (/)  These 
orders  are  now  kept  up,  and  in  some  places  are  re-established,  especially  in 
Austria  and  Italy,  merely  for  the  decorations  and  pensions  which  the  nobility 
derive  from  them,  {g)  Sach  Knights  of  St.  John  are  to  be  found  once  1812 
in  Prussia,  but  no  longer  as  a  OathoUo  institution.  They  hare  been  obliged 
to  return  (1852)  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  in  accordance  with  the  original  de* 
sign  of  the  order,  but  they  are  allowed  to  do  this  by  the  payment  of  money 
for  that  object.  (&)  An  order  of  Templars  attracted  some  notice  in  Paris 
since  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  a  secret  lodge,  but 
since  1881  it  has  publicly  claimed  to  be  the  original  Christian  Church.  {%) 
According  to  them,  an  original  revelation  was  conveyed  and  cultivated  in 
the  Greek  and  Egyptian  mysteries,  from  which  it  was  derived  by  Moses,  was 
renewed  and  re-established  by  Jesus,  and  was  transmitted  to  John  as  the  head 
of  the  Church,  and  to  his  successors,  among  whom  are  the  Grand  Masters  of 
the  Temple.  This  revelation  was  a  religion  of  reason,  and  proclaimed  th.at 
God  consisted  of  three  Powers,  viz.,  Existence,  Act,  and  Consciousness,  and 
that  the  world  was  distinct  from  God,  but  uncreated  and  divine.  A  gospel 
of  St.  John  accommodated  to  this  view  is  iu  the  possession  of  the  order, 
which  possibly  had  its  origin  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Qc)  The  order,  how- 
ever, has  nothing  in  common  -^th  Catholicism  but  a  hierarchy  to  which  the 
most  imposing  titles  are  given.  It  knew  also  how  to  give  the  most  enlight- 
ened interpretation  of  the  vows  of  the  old  Templars,  (Q  and  announced  that 
it  would  at  some  future  period  overthrow  the  Boman  Church.  For  a  while 
the  Parisians  were  much  amused  by  the  splendid  costumes  which  the  male 
and  female  members  of  the  order  eidiibited  in  their  processions. 

§  482.    Spread  of  Christianity. 

As  the  Catholic  nations  of  Europe  were  distracted  by  the  revolutions  of 
that  period,  they  lost  their  colonies,  and  were  obliged  to  curtail  but  not  en- 
tirely to  abandon  their  missions.  When  the  Church  began  to  recover  its 
strength,  the  desire  to  promote  missions  to  the  heathen  revived.  The  Society 
of  the  Eaith  at  Lyans^  which  became  more  influential  than  even  the  Propa- 
ganda, grew  up  from  a  very  humble  origin  (after  1820)  by  means  of  trifling 
weekly  contributions  from  a  small  circle  of  persons  who  read  the  Annals  of 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  tmtil  the  annual  income  it  expended  for  mis- 
sions amounted  to  millions,  (a)  The  first  object  of  the  missionaries  for  the 
establishment  of  the  external  Church  continued  to  be  the  baptism  of  the 
heathen.    China  was  adhered  to  with  the  utmost  tenacity,  even  when  all 


/)  A.  EZ.  1822.  N.  68.         g)  BrL  KZ,  1840.  N.  18. 

h)  Ibid.  1868.  N.  a.  &  D.  A.  Z.  185&  N.  180. 

0  (Manael  des  Cherallen  do  Tordre  da  Temple  6d.  8L  Par.  1825. 12.)  LeTltlcon.  Par.  1881.  £gUM 
ehr6t  prlmitiTe.  Lettre  pastorale  de  M.  rer^ne  de  Nanoy.  {DffMc)  Nancy.  1882.— Carpc^  d.  Mea- 
•Unlsmna,  d.  neaen  Templer.  Lpa.  1884    J,  P^  Secherchoa  blst  snr  lea  TempliezaL  Par.  ISSS. 

k)  Mfinter^  Notitia  ood.  graod  Ev.  Jo.  yarlatmn  continentis.  Hafb.  182a  ThUo^  ood.  apocr.  toL 
LpL819aa. 

t)  BrL  KZ.  1889.  N.  88. 

a)  The  receipta  for  1845  were  8,575,775  francs.  Annales  de  la  propagation  de  la  foL  1884ss.  pabL 
also  In  the  Oenn.,  Engl.,  Flemish,  ItaL,  Spanbb,  Portage  and  Datoh  langnagea.  A.  EZ.  1848.  N.  100. 
BerLKZ.1847.N.0S. 
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reason  for  hope  with  respect  to  it  seemed  extinct.    Once  more  the  Qnirtli 
began  to  enlarge  its  territories  there,  when  a  map  of  the  country,  which  tbe 
missionaries  intended  to  send  to  Borne,  was  intercepted.    This  proda«d  a 
renewal  of  the  persecution  (1806).    Bishop  Bufresne  was  beheaded  (ISIol 
A  martyrdom  quite  unfavorable  to  enthusiasm,  was  inflicted  by  means  of  the 
bamboo  and  the  gangue.    The  missionaries  were  subsequently  persecuted  cr 
tolerated,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  government.    The  crime  punisbdl 
was  not  so  much  a  profession  of  Christianity,  as  a  connection  with  forces. 
At  last,  however,  the  victories  of  the  English  gave  protection  eTcn  to  the 
Catholic  Church.    The  priests  are  generally  natives,  some  of  whom  are  edii- 
cated  in  the  seminaries  of  the  country,  and  others  at  a  branch  of  the  Props- 
ganda  at  Naples.    About  one  in  two  thousand  of  the  population  d  Gentnl 
China  have  been  baptized.  (&)    From  the  Edkt  Indies^  where  freqnentlj  tiK 
conversions  consisted  principally  of  mere  changes  back  and  forth  betwees 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries,  the  candid  Duhois  retuned  to 
Europe  (1828)  with  the  conviction  that  life  was  uselessly  spent  in  labors  to 
convert  the  people,  and  that  there  was  no  ground  for  hope  that  thego^ 
would  ever  overcome  the  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos,  (c)    The  Eing  of  Cdi^ 
China^  where  Christians,  under  the  French  Bishop  Adran  had  attained  69- 
siderable  political  importance,  extolled  the  wisdom  of  the  Emperor  of  Japu. 
who  had  got  rid  of  the  European  doctrines,  and  accordingly,  in  paiticslir 
instances,  he  oppressed  them  after  1881.    By  a  decree  of  Jan.  6, 1838,  a  g@- 
eral  persecution,  modified  indeed  by  the  local  authorities,  ragod  e^}ediny 
against  the  priests  until  1842.    The  memory  of  the  martyrs  in  this  persecu- 
tion was  celebrated  at  Bome  by  the  pope,  (d)    The  Abb6  Schoeffler^t^i^ 
head  of  a  mission  to  the  interior,  died  like  Cyprian  in  1851.    Under  the  free 
toleration  enjoyed  in  North  America,  the  Catholic  Church  has  acquired  cod- 
siderable  strength  principally  by  immigrations  from  Europe,  but  also  bre 
judicious  management  of  its  internal  affairs,  (e)    The  Algonquins  and  Iro- 
quois made  (1881)  a  present  of  a  piece  of  wampum  and  some  moccasins « 
their  own  work  to  the  holy  Father,  who  had  sent  to  his  children  of  the  vn- 
demess  the  man  in  the  black  coat,  by  whom  they  had  been  iustrQctad  m 
induced  to  acknowledge  the  unknown  God,  and  to  live  in  peace  vith  cw 
another.  (/)    A  French  diocese  has  been  formed  (1838)  in  Algiers,  and  a 
arm  of  St.  Augustine  was  solemnly  brought  back  to  Hippo  (1842).  (s)  ^ 
the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  a  missionary  bishop  has  attempted  to  p^ 
the  harvest  where  others  had  sown  the  seed  (§  473).— The  Catholic  Chortfe 
numbers  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  adherents,  organiKd  id**^ 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-three  bishoprics,  (h) 

7/)  Geech.  d.  kath.  Miss.  In  China.  Vlen.  18«98.  Bhelnw.  Eojk  vol  XXVItt  ^  ^^  ^^ 
ISSsa.  D.  A.  Z.  1845.  N.  8M.  ^^ 

c)  Dubois,  Letters  on  the  State  of  Christ  in  India.  Lond.  1898.  B.  ▼.  HoffinttD,  TSeoeL  K^ 
Comp.  KHist  Archly.  18^4  P.  8.     [Dubois  was  answeied  by  Hough,  Townley,  voi  otfceft 

p.  4T2,  nt  a.] 

d)  A.  Z.  1885.  SappL  N.  lOa  184aL  N.  14a  Brl  KZ.  1S3».  N.  78.  A.  KZ  ISift  N.  W  » 

e)  Vofft,  d.  kath.  K.  in  d.  Yerein.  Staaten.  (T&b.  Qoartalsdir.  1841.  P.  t) 
/)  A.  KZ.  1882.  N.  60. 

Oj  Rhelnw.  Rep.  vol  XXIIL  p.  TSs.  A.  KZ.  1889.  N.  6a  184a  N.  «.  ua  QO^ 

h)  Charts  qf  St  Aloys,  d.  kath.  K.  in  Ihrer  gegenw.  Ansbr.  a.  d.  Bide.  »•»«»•  '»& 
PeiH,  Gerarchla  ddla  s.  ChWia  catt  apost  Boznana.  Lpa.  1851. 
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CHAP,  yil.— THE    ORIENTAL    CHURCH. 

§  488.     Catholic  and  Protestant  Infltienees, 

Greek  and  Armenian  congregations  composed  of  exiles  or  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Catholic  conntries,  were  obliged  to  purchase 
public  protection  by  an  acknowledgment  of  the  papal  primacy,  and  of  the 
procesnon  of  the-  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father.  In 
return  for  this  the  pope  conceded  to  th^  the  usages  of  their  country,  to- 
gether with  the  cup  for  the  laity,  and  the  marriage  of  their  priests.  Among 
the  Armenians  the  Meehitlumsts  were  confirmed  by  Clement  XI.  as  Benedict 
tines  (1712),  and  after  the  fall  of'Modon  (s.  1717),  in  imitation  of  their 
founder  MechitJuir  (Comforter,  1676-1749),  they  founded  a  monastery  at  St. 
Lazarus  among  the  lagoons  of  Venice,;  which  was  designed  to  be  a  medium 
of  literary  intercourse  between  their  native  country  and  Europe.  A  branch 
of  it  was  established  at  Yienna,  which  has  confined  its  pious  literary  views 
to  Germany,  (a)  In  Transylvania  the  Wallachians  were  induced  by  the  Jes- 
uits to  enter  the  Union  (s.  1697),  but  a  holy  monk  who  came  over  the  moun- 
tains (1744)  filled  the  people  with  horror  at  this  alliance,  (b)  As  soon  as  the 
liberty  for  which  the  Hungarian  Protestants  had  contended  (§  470),  was  con- 
ceded also  to  the  United  Greeks,  the  result  was  likely  to  threaten  their  union 
with  the  Roman  Church.  When  the  American  missionaries  opened  schools 
(dnce  1881)  among  the  Armeniana  in  Constantinople  and  Trebizond,  and  dis- 
tributed bibles  among  the  people,  many  have  been  opposed  to  all  worship  of 
creatures,  and  to  some  other  portions  of  the  Armenian  forms  of  service,  and 
have  finally  been  excommunicated  (1846).  Separate  congregations  were 
therefore  indispensable,  and  when  formed  they  experienced  the  most  bitter 
persecutions,  in  consequence  of  an  order  from  the  patriarch  requiring  that  all 
persons  should  withhold  from  them  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  social  and 
conmiercial  life.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  intercessions  of  others  in 
their  behalf,  and  the  favor  of  the  Turks  toward  a  form  of  worship  dbpensing 
with  images  and  pictures,  they  have  gradually  attained  a  tranquil  state,  (c) 
The  American  missionaries  have  likewise  succeeded  in  confirming  (since 
1833)  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  those  remnants  of  the  Nestorians 
which  still  exist  in  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  and  which  had  become  mere 
petrifactions  of  the  dhurch  of  the  fifth  century,  and  so  far  as  they  had  not 
become  subject  to  the  pope,  established  them  as  the  Protestants  of  the  East,  {d) 
In  many  other  countries  where  the  Oriental  Church  prevails,  schools  have 
been  established  and  the  Scriptures  have  been  distributed  by  Protestant  mis- 

a)  (Kinver)  YIU  del?  Abate  Mechltar.  Yen.  1S10.  Compendlo«e  Dotlzie  solla  oongregazlone  doi 
MeobltarlrtL  Yen.  (1819.)  18S5u  WlndUchmann  d.  J.  In  d.  Tflb.  Qoartalschr.  18S5.  P.  1.  Bhelnnr. 
Hep.  yoL  ZXYIIL  p^  IQtai  XXX,  ISTfla. 

H)  Acta  hlflt  eoo.  toL  X.  y,  110m. 

c)BrLKZ.184&N.85.77.1347.  N.8e.42.6S.    A.  EZ.  1847.  K.  186a. 

d)  A.  OrafU^  The  Neetoriana,  or  The  Loet  Tribe§»  Nev  York  &  Lond.  1841. 12ma  (On  the  otbei 
hand :  R  SoHnson,  [In  BlbL  Bep^  for  184L]  BotIow  of  Grants  Nestor.  New  York.  1841.)  [O,  P 
Badger^  Nestorians  and  their  rltnals,  &&  Lond.  1851.  2  Tola,  a]  Bnuui  Bep.  1S45.  toL  I.  p.  ISfiss.  II, 
OOiss.  Ill,  646a  1S4<S.  vol  Y.  pp.  107, 108,  29SBai  YI,  Stfas. 
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Bionaries,  until  the  Oriental  Ohristians  have  Hiemselyes  begnn  to  test  tlie  doc- 
trines of  their  Chnrch  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  complaints  have  been  ms-i? 
that  the  authority  of  the  Chnroh  has  been  impaired,  (e) 

§484.    Huuia.    Cent,  from  %  4tlS. 

JS^InQ,  Th«  rltas  of  the  Greek  Chnroh  in  Boada.  Lend.  1T21  4.  Big.  ITTS.  4.  (Acta  UsL  ccc.  i> 
trl  temp.  to].  L  p.  1.  187«l)  JTup«L,  klrehL  Statist  y.  Bnas.  (Nord.  Ifiac  Biga.  17S&  Sect  llii.)  EOe- 
mann,  Abr.  d.  Biu&  K  Eif.  178a  A.  tU  SUmrdaa^  Oonafd^ratloDS  sar la  doetrlne  et  reaprit  ii  FsL 
orthod.Welm.l81<L{Lb7Jro<M6iM,Lpa.l81T.  Pfnisflrftm.  Boaala.  Lond.  1833.  (Er.KlLlSliX 
71a&)  Brieft  &.  d.  Gottead.  d.  morg.  K.  a.  d.  Bim  (bj  Mnnwieff)  by  K  «.  Mwatt,  Lp&  1S^  <*^- 
Erkltr.  Anbang  a]a  Lezidlon  d.  moig.  K  bj  Ibid.  Lpa.  1883.  [J.  NUk  JTuroici^  Hist  of  tluiClardi 
of  BuflBia,  tnnaL  (from  the  Bnasian.  Petenb.  1888.)  \>j  Btackmore,  OzC  1841]  Did  Stairsk  Issi 
Im  J.  1889.  bj  a  priest  of  the  Oratory.  Schaffh.  1844  Die  Bedect  d.  mas.  K.  I&r  d.  gagnw.  (Dcsad^« 
YiertelJ.  Schr.  ISiS.  N.  19.)  KIqh,  BoaaL  kixcU.  Statist  (Benter,  Bep.  189a  H.  1.)  B^  <i  r». 
K.  (T&b.  (^artalfich.  185&  R  &)  A,  9.  BaoBOuxiuuim^  Btndien  €L  d.  Innera  Zost  BaaL  Eia  lS(t.i 
Yola.  [De  Chutifis  (Marqais),  The  Empire  of  the  Gzar,  or,  Obsa.  on  the  Soe.  Pol  ft  BcL  riiit  c^ 
Prospects  of  B,  from  the  French.  8  toI^  a  Lond.  1847.  R.  W.BIactmore,  Doot  of  theBsACtee. 
trusL  from  the  BlaTono-Boss.  Origtnala  Aberdeen.  184(1.  a] 

The  orthodox  emperor  was  now  the  natural  protector  of  the  ortiodox 
Oriental  Ohurch,  with  a  power  in  both  hemispheres  snch  as  no  suooMsor  d 
Constantine  ever  possessed.  After  the  death  of  the  patriarch,  Biidnsii 
(1702),  Peter  the  Great  allowed  his  see  to  remain  vacant  until  thepeopkfcad 
become  accustomed  to  see  its  duties  performed  by  a  college  of  prelates,  wbki 
under  the  name  of  the  Holy  Synod,  was  declared  to  be  the  snpreme  alltbe^ 
ity  in  the  Church  (1721).  (a)  This  synod  is  dependent  upon  the  empenr, 
but  the  dignity  of  the  clergy  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  ecdesiastieBl  po^i-J 
are  determined  by  the  national  character.  But  Catharine  first  took  pos^ 
sion  of  all  the  property  of  the  Church,  and  then  settled  upon  nearly  all  eede- 
siastical  offices  and  institutions  a  permanent  but  very  moderate  reTenae.  03 
the  other  hand  tlie  convents  were  relieved  of  the  charge  of  invalids,  and  sen- 
inaries  were  established  for  education.  The  clergy  are  in  the  habit  of  fc 
their  ranks  from  their  own  families  very  much  as  if  they  were  a  spiritai' 
caste.  Sermons  Were  at  one  time  prohibited,  so  that  no  new  doc&iaeD"?^^ 
be  propagated  among  the  people,  but  many  primitive  and  symbolical  usages 
have  been  tenaciously  preserved  in  the  aflfections  of  the  people.  The  ecd^ 
siastical  language  is  the  old  Sclavonic.  Many  persons  were  disBatisfied  on  tf- 
count  of  the  innovations  made  in  the  liturgy  by  the  patriarch,  -WEflW,  i^ 
withdrew  from  the  Established  Church  (1666).  By  those  from  whomti^T 
thus  separated  they  were  denominated  JSosholnihi^  but  by  thenwd^^s  ^ 
were  called  Staroverzi.  They  conscientiously  adhere  to  all  the  instftatiw^ 
of  their  ancestors,  abominate  the  fashions  and  articles  of  Inxuiy  whici»^^ 
been  introduced  in  modem  times,  and  do  not  recognize  the  Czar  as  tbe  o^* 
seorated  head  of  the  Church.  Many  new  sects  have  sprung  from  them,  m 
in  consequence  of  the  persecutions  they  have  endured,  many  of  them  hay^ 
become  the  victims  of  a  gloomy  fanatical  spirit  The  JDuehii&nihf^^^ 
no  ecclesiastical  connection  except  that  which  exists  between  kindred  nnnis 
but  they  are  friends  of  the  strictest  morality.    Others  have  adopted  a  mod* 

e)  Hist  poL  BH.  185a  toL  XXX.  H.  & 

o)  KHlat  Archly.  182a  vol  L  sect  4.  p.  S78a. 
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of  worship  intermediate  between  the  extremes  of  abominable  last  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  ennnchism  on  the  other,  (h)  THiile  endeavoring  to  elevate  the 
Intellectaal  charaoter  of  his  people,  Alexander  did  much  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  National  Ohnroh.  On  all  lands  belonging  to  the  crown  village- 
schools  were  established,  the  seminaries  were  improved,  and  the  priests  were 
exempted  from  the  punishment  of  the  knout.  The  national  struggle  against 
Napoleon  subsequently  became  a  war  for  religion.  In  mature  life  the  pecu- 
liar fortunes  and  plans  of  the  emperor  inclined  him  (since  1812)  to  a  melan- 
choly style  of  piety,  (e)  When  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was 
formed  in  London,  at  die  emperor's  request  a  general  auxiliary  was  established 
at  Petersburg  (since  1818),  and  under  the  supervinon  of  the  Holy  Synod  an 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  published  in  the  Russian  language  (1821), 
and  was  afterwards  gradually  sent  forth  in  almost  every  dialect  of  every  na- 
tion in  the  empire.  With  simple  confidoice  the  Bible  was  placed  by  the 
people  among  their  sacred  pictures,  but  an  ecclesiastical  opposition  was  ex- 
cited against  it  throughout  the  nation,  which  was  strengthened  by  observing 
certain  erroneous  applications  of  passages  of  the  Scriptures  made  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  emperor  was  therefore  finally  induced  to  abolish  the  Bible  Society 
in  Russia  (1826).  (d)  And  yet  the  imperial  government  felt  constrained  to 
do  something  for  the  conversion  of  his  heathen  and  Mohammedan  subjects  in 
three  distinct  quarters  of  the  world.  Ecclesiastical  institutions  were  estab- 
lished for  the  education  of  missionaries,  and  inducements  were  held  out  to 
those  who  might  become  converts  to  Ohristianity.  Under  Nicolas  a  plan  has 
been  formed  and  generally  favored  by  the  people  (since  1825),  according  to 
which  the  whole  Ruasian  nationality  is  to  be  civilized  by  efforts  from  within 
itself,  and  all  the  tribes  subject  to  its  government  are  to  become  one  in  lan- 
guage and  in  creed.  By  the  conquest  of  a  portion  of  the  Persian  territories 
(1828)  Russia  obtained  possession  of  a  great  part  of  Armenia,  including  the 
convent  of  Echmiadzin*  the  principal  seat  of  the  Oatholious  of  the  Armenian 
Church,  by  whom  alone  the  bishops  and  the  holy  oil  could  be  consecrated. 
Measures  were  however  taken  by  the  Armenian  Ohurch  to  prevent  its  incor- 
poration with  the  Russian.  («)  Peter  I.  gave  freedom  of  worship  to  both 
Oathdics  and  Protestants,  but  this  indulgence  was  confined  to  those  foreigners 
who  resided  in  the  country,  and  were  needed  in  the  public  service.  When 
Oatharine  II.  acquired  possession  of  the  PoHsh  Russian  provinces,  a  part  of 
the  population  became  members  of  the  United  Greek  Ohurch  (p.  482),  and 
another  part  united  with  the  Russian.  But  even  those  who  were  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  Roman  element  finally  yielded  to  the  prevalent  inclination,  and 

h)  StrcM^  Sectenw.  d.  roaa.  K  (EHlst  Arehtr.  1894.  Sect  4  p.  2tai  lS26i  Sect  1.  p.  4889.) 
£«fw,  de  DnehoboRta.  Bovp.  1889.  P.  L  (Jen.  L.  Z.  N.  1Mb.)  Er.  KZ.  188a  N.  6tew  188Su  N.  lOu. 
Bbeliiw.  Bepi.  toL  XZIL  p.  STOh. 

0)  Eapeeiflllj  PMberton:  H.  L.  R  Kotlx  H  Alex.  Jena.  182a  [Lend.  Woekly  Ber.  for  Maj, 
1S29.  (In  litteU'B  BeL  Mag.  toL  III.  ^  SOtai  Phllad.  1889.)  SohnUOer,  Seer.  H.  of  tlie  Court  A 
Oct.  of  BoMla  under  Alex.  &  Nleolaa  Loud.  1847.  %  toLbl  &] 

d)^sp.PlfaMrb>n:  A.  KZL 1888.  N.  70. 1840i  K.  44).  llOsa. 

«)  Vaier^  Anbao.  toL  IL  p.  llln.  KHIat  Arch.  1888.  P.  I.  Knno  blat  Dant  d.  gegenw.  Zaat  d. 
arm.  Volka.  Petersb.  1831.  J3mith  ds  ZHoi^Ai;  Beiearobea  in  Arm.  Boat  1888.  8  Tola.  Tkoiudb,  IIL 
Anz.  1882.  N.  17.  [IT.  ChanUch^  H.  of  Armenia,  tnmaL  A  oont  to  the  present  time  by  J,  ArdaU, 
Calcatta.  1387.  8  vols.  8.] 
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after  much  preparation,  the  higher  clergy  of  lithnania  and  White  'Rami 
the  Synod  of  Polotsk  (Feb.  12,  1889)  declared  that  their  people  were  Bs^stm 
to  return  to  the  ancient  mother  Ohnroh.    By  order  of  the  emperor  the  Boiv 
Synod  received  them,  together  with  their  congregations,  as  those  who  hi 
been  separated  by  yiolence  and  were  now  rennited  by  love.  (/)   Gregssy 
AVI.,  after  having  condemned  the  Polish  insurrection  (1831)  and  having ^> 
ceeded  vH  persnading  Gntkoroski,  Bishop  of  Podlachien,  (^)  who  had  bee 
imprisoned  for  his  fidelity  to  the  Russian  Church,  to  abandon  it  (1840),  i^-^ 
beheld  the  schools  in  Poland  dosed  against  all  ecdesiastioal  inflnenee,!^ 
confiscated  property  of  the  Church  given  to  a  Greek  nobility,  the  real  e^ 
which  had  belonged  to  the  hierarchy  taken  possession  of  by  the  state,  allb- 
terconrse  between  the  bishops  and  Home  proMbited,  and  the  Catholic  pri:^-- 
ple  with  respect  to  mixed  marriages  turned  against  the  Catholic  GhirEL 
Nothing  was  now  left  him  but  to  lift  up  his  lamentations  over  the  distr»eJ 
condition  of  the  Church,  and  the  loss  of  two  millions  of  Catholics,  id  u 
expose  to  the  world  the  means  by  which  tlus  had  been  acoompiishfii  (^i 
Macrena  Mieszlawska,  the  late  Abbess  of  the  Basilian  convent  at  IGnsi^^ 
pearod  at  Borne  with  a  shocking  account  of  these  means,  but  thoo  ^^' 
enough  who  knew  how  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  she  was  a  maitpcsa 
impostor,  (t)    But  the  pope  and  the  emperor<  had  occasion  to  enter  ioto  as 
agreement  (1847s.),  according  to  which  a  new  diocese  of  Chenon  Ins  bees 
formed,  whose  bishops  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  emperor,  but  canonicanjis^ 
tuted  by  the  pope ;  whose  consistorials  and  teachers  of  seminaries  are  to  ba 
appointed  by  the  bishops,  but  with  a  reference  to  the  pleasure  of  the  gorers- 
ment.    These  bishops  had  also  the  management  of  the  i^iiitoal  afiin  <^ 
their  diocese  in  canonical  dependence  upon  the  holy  see.    Other  matters  re- 
specting which  they  could  not  then  agree  were  left,  in  hope  of  some  fatsre 
arrangement,  (k)  A  constitution  has  been  given  (1838)  to  the  Luthena  (M^ 
by  the  emperor,  which  is  well  fitted  to  preserve  order  and  exclnde  all  ioBO^ 
tion.  (T)    Protestantism,  although  secured  in  the  interior  of  the  empire  bj 
long  established  concessions,  and  in  the  German  provinces  on  the  Baltic  «> 
by  treaties,  must  nevertheless  lose  ground  with  each  generation  od  ao^^^ 
of  the  many  laws  and  civil  proceedings  in  favor  of  the  Estabhshed  GmrcLlst) 
In  the  year  1845  when  the  Letts  and  Esthonians  were  reduced  to  estivot  &r 
tress,  a  rumor  became  current  among  them  that  those  who  would  pas  o^ 
to  the  orthodox  faith  should  obtain  possession  of  the  landed  propertx  d^ 

/)  TJ&  d.  Wiederyereln,  d.  Unlaten  m.  d.  Moli1gUlal».  K  (from  the  NordiseheD  Bi«B«)  L  ^-  ^  ^- 
Oldekop.  Stnttg.  1840.    A.  Z.  1689.  SappL  N.  82S0B.  184a  N.  151. 

0r)  A.  Z.  1840.  N.  157. 160. 17L  A.  KZ.  1840.  N.  86. 

A)  Allocution  of  Not.  22:  A.  Z.  1889.  N.88T.  of  July  28:  BrL  KZ.  ISH  N.  65.  B^«lite««J 
redata  dl  document!  BuUe  Inoeaaantl  cure  della  eteeea  Santlti  sua  a  ilparo  del  gravl  nu^  ^  ^V^ 
flitta  la  xeL  eattoUca  negU  imperial!  e  real!  domlnU  dl  Bussla  e'  di  Polonia.  fiom.  ISli  tj^ 
1842.— (ili  ThOner)  Dleneuat  Zust  d.  kath.  K  belder  Eltua  In  Polen  u.  EussL  a  Kithir.n.  A^ 
1841.  2  voK  (Souww)  Der  Owur  u.  der  Nachtolger  d.  h.  Petrna.  Mayenoei  ISia  BruMJ  B*  » 

¥0l.  I.p.l798B.II,27888w 

i)  D.  A.  Z.  1846.  N.  86.  BuppL  67.  7a  118s. 

h)  Alloc,  of  Julj  8, 1848 :  BrL  KZ.  1S4&  N.  €2.  A.  Z.  1343.  N.  203.  SuppL 

t)  Er.  KZ.  1884.  N.  6ss.    B^hr,  Pr.  BIbl.  1884.  P.  4.  p.  65788. 

m)  Comp.  A.  Z.  lS4a    SuppL  N.  168s.  1688. 
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German  landlords,  and  some  fanoifal  hopes  were  held  up  to  them  connected 
with  the  Grand  Dnke  Michael  (according  to  Daniel  XI,  89.  XII,  1).  Fifteen 
thousand  peasants  were  accordingly  confirmed,  and  churches  were  huilt  by 
the  government  for  these  new  converts  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  (n)  Grer- 
man  princesses,  when  they  became  connected  with  the  family  of  the  Czar, 
were  obliged  to  convince  themselves  that  the  Evangelical  Ohnrch  was  in 
error,  (o) 

§  486.     Greece  and  Turkey^ 

Keander^  Progr.  d.  Blbelges.  Brl.  1880.  Kist^  de  Eoo.  graeca,  dlr.  proTldentlae  teste.  Lngd.  1881. 
HarOey,  Besearches  In  Greece.  Lond.  1881.  (Er.  "KZ.  1882.  N.  12asi)  F.  Fenger^  om  det  Nygneeke 
Folk  og  Sprog:  SjSbenh.  1881  (Er.  KZ.  1882.  N.  87b.)  F,  ThUr&oh,  Essai  snr  r6Ut  aotnel  de  la 
Gricei  1888. 2  yola.  G,  L.  «.  Maurvr^  d.  grlech.  Volk  in  offentL  klrobL  a.  prlvatr.  Bezieh.  Heidlb. 
1S85.  2  Tola.  J,  WmgeTt  Beltr.  z.  Kenntn.  d.  gegonv.  Gelstea  n.  Zaat  d.  gr.  K.  in  Gr.  a.  d.  Tarkei. 
BrL  1889.  Bhelnw.  Eep.  vol.  XV.  p.  18888.  XVIL  183t  255a8.  XVIIL  ITTaa.  XXVIL  1T2.  278881  (Ac- 
cording to  Brandis.  Lpa.  1848.  toL  IIL)  XXXVIII.  p.  18T.  269aBi  L'dgL  orthod.  d*Orlent  Atben. 
1858.— TF:  Klo9e^  d.  Chriaten  in  d.  TQrkel  (ZdtBch.  t  hist  Th.  ISSa  H.  1)  [8.  G.  Hbioe,  Hist  Sketch 
of  ibo  Gr.  Bev.  Neir  York.  1323.  &    T,  Gordon,  H.  of  the  Gr.  Ber.  Ac  Lond.  1342.  2  ed.  8  Tola.  &] 

In  the  spring  of  1821,  when  the  Greek  people  awoke  from  their  long  slum- 
ber, the  bishops  pronounced  their  blessings  upon  the  insurrection.  The  exe- 
cution of  the  aged  patriarch,  Gregory^  on  Easter  Sunday,  before  the  gates  of 
his  own  palace,  tore  asunder  the  last  link  which  connected  a  down-trodden 
people  with  their  tyrants.  It  is  true  that  a  policy  quite  foreign  to  all  Ohris- 
tian  sympathies  prevented  an  earlier  termination  of  their  sanguinary  and 
tedious  troubles,  and  allowed  Greece  to  receive  boundaries  which  nature 
never  intended  for  it ;  but  it  soon  entered  unavoidably  into  the  magic  circle 
of  European  improvement,  and  with  all  the  energy  of  an  independent  nation 
endowed  with  noble  capacities  were  produced  the  first  shoots  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical literature,  (a)  In  the  zeal  of  the  people  for  liberal  views,  the  civil 
and  judicial  authority  of  the  episcopal  court  was  speedily  broken  down,  (h) 
As  it  was  impossible  that  the  Ohuroh  should  continue  dependent  upon  a  pa- 
triarch iq>pointed  by  the  sultan,  an  assembly  of  bishops  at  Syra  (Aug.  1888) 
was  directed  by  the  government  to  declare,  that  the  orthodox  Ohurch  of 
Greece  acknowledged  no  head  but  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  administration  of  the 
Church  belonged  to  the  king,  and  was  to  be  carried  on  under  the  direction 
of  the  sacred  canons  by  a  Synod  of  Bishops  permanently  appointed,  but  an- 
nually renewed  by  him.  (e)  By  this  measure  on  the  part  of  a  Catholic  gov- 
ernment, and  by  the  abolition  of  the  inferior  convents,  to  obtain  an  ecclesi- 
astical and  school  Amd  (1884),  the  feelings  of  the  nation  in  behalf  of  its 
Church  were  wounded.  The  first  exhibition  of  its  displeasure  with  respect 
to  the  new  improvements  was  made  against  the  schools  and  books  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  missions,  (d)    The  conspiracy  of  the  orthodox  Hetdria 

n)  A.  Z.  1846w  N.  218s.  Brl.  KZ.  1845.  N.  89. 100s.  1848.  N.  4. 1817.  N.  67. 1349.  N.  97.  99. 

0)  E.  g.  Bhelnw.  Bep.  toI.  XXXIIL  p.  88bb. 

a)  i^lio  ITerovlott  Conia  de  Ilt6ratnre  greoqae  modome,  pnbL  par  J.  Humbert,  Gen.  1327.  Wie- 
denuffnge  d.  theoL  Lit  In  GriechenL  (Stnd.  n.  Krit  1841.,P.  1.)  txnrrarfixa  rS»v  ^tiwy  koI  i€pwy  Ka- 
vivwt  ed.  G,  A.  RdUU  et  JT.  BoOis,  Athen.  18S2. 2  Tola.       l)  Gefb,  (p.  857.)  p.  11888. 

«)  A.  KZL 1888.  N.  191. 

(0  A.  Z.  1887.  BnppL  N.  181  A.  KZ.  1887.  N.  82.  D.  A.  Z^  1845c  SappL  K  862.  The  chief  organ. 
4  c6a77cAiiic^  ffAKTvyl^  edited  by  th«  monk  Germanoa. 
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was  deagned  to  destroy  every  thing  of  a  foreign  nature  whidi  had  beenfoned 
upon  the  nation,  and  to  place  the  Ohnrdi  (1839)  under  the  jaiiadietioac^tk 
patriarch  Gregory  YL  (e)    This  prelate  published  a  ohallfiDge  agmoat  Lf 
ther,  prohibited  the  cironlation  of  translations  of  the  Scriptures^  (/)  and  fa- 
bade  the  naptial  benediction  upon  mixed  marriages  in  tlie  Ionian  labnk  k 
these  proceedings  he  was,  at  the  request  of  the  English  ambasBador,  d^ 
(1840).  (^)    The  revolution  of  1848,  professing  to  act  in  the  name  of  naties*! 
freedom,  threw  away  all  the  supports  of  German  education  and  improTr 
ment    The  Oonstitution  of  1844  recognized  the  orthodox  Oriental  Qss^ 
as  established  by  law,  required  that  the  successor  to  the  throne  shodd  bet 
member  of  that  Ohurch,  and  while  it  gave  free  toleration  to  otha  fono?  <^ 
worship,  it  forbade  efforts  to  proselyte  in  their  favor.    The  eodenastiesi  & 
tnte  of  1845  gave  to  the  Synod  a  position  much  leas  dependent  upon  ^ 
government  (A)    It  was  recognized  by  the  Patriarch  of  GonstaDtlBKii? 
through  the  mediation  of  Bussia  (1850),  on  the  condition  that  its  bt^J^^ 
should  always  be  obtained  from  the  mother  Church,  but  it  was  itself  to  1< 
chosen  by  the  clergy,  and  the  Bishop  of  Attica  was  to  be  its  peipeteal  pres- 
dent,  (i)    The  city  of  Athens,  then  the  prindpal  town,  was  dedicated  toe- 
other  Virgin,  (h)  but  there  is  a  prophepy  cuirent  among  tiie  people  tkt  & 
some  fature  day  the  cross  will  be  fixed  upon  the  Church  of  6t  Sopliifc  ^ 
tranquil  existence  has  finally  been  secured  to  the  Christians  uadar  tbe  ^ 
minion  of  the  sultan,  in  consequence  of  his  enfeebled  condition,  the  Eanfcs: 
reforms  which  he  has  introduced,  and  the  dependence  of  his  empire  ^ 
Christian  powers.    By  the  Hattisherif  of  Gfilhane  (1889)  a  promise  wasgiftf 
that  the  life,  honor,  and  property  of  all  should  be  seonre,  and  tiiatMo^ 
and  Rayah  should  be  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  (I)  but  the  gOTenuneK  i^ 
sometimes  unable  to  prevent  individual  instances  of  abuse  from  tbe  corv)* 
tion  of  the  inferior  authorities,  and  the  fimaticism  of  the  people  (a)  ^^  ^ 
however,  the  power  under  which  all  the  different  parties  of  lie  OrkB* 
Church,  and  the  Franks  under  their  respective  consulsi  find  a  readenee,  ^ 
no  power  to  ii^ure  but  only  to  hate  each  other.    The  porftion  of  tlie  p«*^ 
even  with  respect  to  the  holy  places,  fbr  the  keys  of  which  RiuBia,  in  Wau 
of  the  newly  acquired  rights  of  the  Greek  Ohurch,  and  France,  in  bdalf  c^ 
the  long  established  rights  of  the  Latin  Church,  oontended  with  eadi  otlter. 
is  only  that  of  a  mediator,  (n)    But  when  Russia  claimed  to  be  the  i#^ 
nent  protector  of  the  orthodox  Christians  who  constitute  a  laiige  vajtf'^^ 
the  population  of  European  Turkey,  it  has,  relying  upon  the  aid  ot  CIi«^ 
powers,  indignantiy  repelled  the  demand  as  a  virtual  reqnirsmeot  tl^  ^ 
should  resign  its  sovereignty,  and  the  Czar  has  therefore  prodaimed  4^ 
it  a  holy  war  (1868). 


«)  A.  Z.  184a  N.  ST.  Sd         /)  ActohisteoQ.18S7.p.881is.  9)  A.EZ.1SI&2L^ 

A)  A.  D.  Z.  1845.  N.  198.  <)  BrL  KZ.  1851.  N.  84  *)  A.  KZ 18S1 5. 4& 

0  Beitrr.  z.  e.  Geflch.  d.  n«asten  Sefonnon  d.  osm.  Belches  In Tcrbind.  vl  Jitoitt^^^ 
PetermMin.  BrL  1843. 

m)  (d  PooMl:,)  Die  Christen  In  Bosnlen.  Vienna.  1868L 

ft)  BrL  EZ.  1850.  N.  94v  1851.  N.  83. 1852.  N.  9&  1858.  N.  4i.  oomp^  47. 
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CHAP.  Vm.— OOMMOIT  DETAILS  AND  MUTUAL  RELATIONS. 

§  486.     Catholicism  and  Frotestantiam. 

In  Germanj  and  in  France  where  the  Oatholio  and  Protestant  churches 
stand  side  by  ade  in  the  enjoyment  of  equal  rights,  and  "where  the  national 
character  has  no  decisive  inclination  for  either,  there  must  naturally  be  an 
intellectual  conflict  between  them,  frequent  attempts  at  accommodation,  and 
mutual  aggressions  of  a  proselyting  spirit.    In  the  polemical  writings  of  Frot* 
estants,  Catholicism  is  represented  as  a  system  of  priestcraft,  or  at  best  as  an 
antiquated  form  whidi  could  have  had  no  existence  except  when  the  mind  of 
man  was  in  a  state  of  pupilage.    The  Catholics  caU  tiie  Beformation  the 
second  fall  of  man,  and  revive  the  old  but  now  especially  obnoxious  reproach 
that  the  Reformation  must  necessarily  end  with  a  revolution.    On  the  other 
liand,  the  advocate  of  Protestantism  shows  that  whatever  is  true  in  tMs  as- 
sertion threatens  no  danger  to  any  legal  form  of  civil  government,  but  only 
to  Catholicism,  and  that  as  far  as  it  is  untrue  facts  show  that  the  home  of 
revolutions  is  in  Catholic  countries,  (a)    This  subject  was  discussed  with 
more  calmness  by  literary  men  among  Protestants,  since,  instead  of  contem* 
plating  it  simply  as  a  polemical  matter,  they  investigated  the  respective 
creeds,  taking  a  purely  historical  view  of  the  different  systems  of  faith,  and 
regarding  them  as  points  of  development  for  the  Christian  spirit.    The  learu' 
ing  of  a  Church  which  regards  aU  beyond  itself  as  only  a  falsehood,  and  un- 
der condemnation,  could  never  entertain  such  a  train  of  thought  except  in 
appearance  only,  (h)    Besides,  that  was  often  attacked  which  no  one  ever 
defended,  on  the  one  side  unchangeable  Lutheranism,  and  on  the  other  an 
inMIible  papacy.    The  controversy  was  also  much  embittered  by  the  exagger- 
ated eodesiasticism  which  prevailed  in  both  parties.    Even  a  Judas-literature 
became  connected  with  the  controversy  between  the  two  churches,  (e)    To 
such  as  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  creeds  of  both  sides  it  seemed  easy 
to  become  reconciled.    Such  was  the  origin  (1797)  of  a  party,  Christo  sacrum^ 
in  the  French  Reformed  Church  at  Delft,  the  object  of  which  was  to  form  a 
conmion  ground  on  which  all  might  unite,  by  setting  forth  a  few  general  doc- 
trines relating  to  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures,  and  redemption  by  Christ, 
without  requiring  any  to  renounce  the  Churches  in  which  they  had  been  re- 
spectively bom.    It  went  indeed  so  far  as  to  assemble  after  its  public  recog- 
nition (1802)  a  fcTf  members  of  different  churches  in  their  house  of  worship, 
but  it  was  universally  rejected  by  all  churches,  and  never  became  any  thing 
but  a  very  inferior  sect,  (d)    The  Freemawma^  Lodgei  originated  among  the 
Societies  of  architects  of  the  middle  ages,  and  even  in  the  new  spiritual- 
ized form  which  their  craft  received   from  England,  where  it  was  ex- 
tensively propagated  (1717),  it  kept  aloof  fh>m  all  the  contentions  of  the  dif« 

0)  TUchimtr,  VtdL  a.  Kath. «.  d  Standp.  d.  Polltik.  Lps^  188S.  4  ed.  1894. 

1)  JbehUr^  (pw  dOfi.)    On  ttaa  other  hand :  Baur,  NitSMh,  Marbelneke. 

e)  Der  ProtestantUmna  In  a.  Selbatauflteang.  Behaffh.  (1818.)  1848. 2  vote,  eoropb  BrL  KZ.  1844. 
N.98. 

<0  Arehlr  C  KGesch.  toL  L  sect  &  p.  UOml  sect  8.  p.  VOm,  KHiat  AreK  1828.  aeet  1  p.  72sa 
FUidner  ColIeeteBrei9&  toL  IL  p.  574aB. 
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ferent  cliiirches,  and  professed  in  a  region  far  above  them  to  oonstract  th^ 
temple  of  Hnmanily.    For  this  very  reason  it  was  condemned  (p.  634)  La  ra- 
rious  papal  decrees  (1788,  1T51, 1829,)  which  were,  however,  enioroed  oxdr 
in  Southern  Europe,  (e)    The  Evangelical  Church  Journal  also  ocmdezDued 
them,  and  received  an  answer  through  an  act  of  the  royal  fEiinily  (Nov.  o, 
1853).  (/)    The  Raidonalists  on  account  of  their  Pela^an  tendency,  and  th^ 
Pietists  on  account  of  their  rigid  ecdesiasticism,  were  accused  of  an  approxi- 
mation to  Catholicism.    A  few  regarded  every  kind  of  union  as  imi»acika> 
ble  except  by  the  absorption  of  one  party  into  the  other ;  (g)  some  bdiered 
in  a  higher  development  of  the  present  ecclesiastical  system,  in  which  tie 
distinctions  between  the  two  parties  were  to  be  forgotten ;  while  many  looiked 
upon  these  distinctions  as  salutary  in  their  influence,  and  indispensable  to  the 
completeness  of  the  Christian  spirit,  (h)    Persons  were  frequently  indnoed  w 
pass  from  one  Church  to  the  other  by  the  prospect  of  some  personal  adrsfi- 
tage,  or  under  the  influence  of  false  views.    Such  instances  were  tdaated 
especially  in  the  Catholic  Church,  on  account  of  their  relation  to  future  gen- 
erations.    Others  were  governed  by  considerations  altogether  foieigii  to 
Christianity.    Such  was  Winhelmann  (d.  1768),  who  thought  that  tiie  greai 
object  of  his  life,  which  could  be  pursued  only  at  Rome,  was  well  wortli  s 
mass ;  especially  as  he,  with  all  his  recollections  of  pious  youthful  impieaEk>E5. 
was  neither  a  Catholic  nor  a  Protestant,  but  a  contemporary  of  Peridesw  (0 
But  some  were  really  anxious  to  correct  by  their  own  free  act  what  they 
honestly  believed  to  be  the  false  position  in  which  the  accident  of  birth  hsl 
placed  them.    The  primary  occasion  for  most  of  the  conversions  to  Oathdi- 
cism  was  that  exalted  state  of  artistic  or  poetic  feeling  which,  when  it  became 
depressed,  fell  into  pietism,  but  which  found  in  the  Catholic  Church  a  {Je^ 
ant  and  splendid  form  of  life,  or  at  least  found  deliverance  from  a  state  of 
mere  irony,  and  a  position  in  the  earnestness  of  reality.    Another  cause  we, 
a  natural  disposition  which  was  annoyed  by  the  perpetual  conflicts  and  com- 
motions which  prevailed  in  the  Protestant  Church,  and  sought  peace  in  a  soi- 
suous  nearness  to  the  divine,  and  in  an  external  and  infallible  authority.    It 
was  to  this  disposition  that  the  foithM  Fom,  who  mistook  its  more  profound 
motive,  opposed  in  a  violent  manner  his  Datch  common  sense,  (k)   There  was 
also  an  historical  and  political  spirit,  imposed  upon  by  the  mediaeval  spLeakt 
and  perfect  constitution  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  might  not  only  be 
mistaken,  but  stimulated  to  further  misapprehendons,  and  so  finally  conducted 
to  a  path  which  terminated  at  Home  and  Yienna.  (Q  A  few  aristocrats  ]iq>ed 

€)  Kraxtse,  d.  dr«I  filtesten  Kunst-Urk.  d.  F.  M.  Br&dersch.  Dnd.  (ISIO.)  1819.  JP.  W.  limiur, 
Mac  Benftc  Lpo.  1818.  Banena,  Gesch.  d.  F.  M.  Ord.  Bamb.  1820.  5  ed.  Lps.  188S.— It  BbO,  Eoa. 
ToL  XTIIL  p.  212b.    Hist  poL  BL  toL  YIIL  p.  65sa. 

/)  D.  A.  Z.  1851  N.  28. 

g)  {J:  a.  Starh;)  Tbeodols  Gastmabl  a  fi.  Yerelnlg.  d.  BeliglonBsooletSten.  Frk£  1809.  T  ed.  1?H 

h)  J^lanokt  Worto  d.  Frledens  an  d.  kath.  E.  gegen  Ihre  Yereinlg.  m.  d.  prot  B9tL  1SC9.  Toa 
Strelte  d.  Eirchen,  aa  den  chrlstL  Adel  dentscher  Nation.  Lpa^  1827. 

i)  BrL  Monats^r.  voL  XIL  p.  668&    Goeths,  Wlnkelm.  u.  s.  Jahrfanndert    Xrteh,  Erinn.  aa  IT 
BrL  1885. 4. 

k)  Wie  ward  Fritz  Btolberg  ein  XJnfreier  ?  (Sophronlzon.  1619.  toL  III.)  Bertittgnsf  d.  Stal^ 
(Jmtrlebe.  Btnttg.  1820.— il.  Jficoh^ua^  Fr.  Loop.  G.  ra  Stolb.  Hayene^  1846L 

I)  F.  ITurter,  d.  AntlAtes  H.  tl  sogien.  Amtsbrtider.  Bchaffh.  1840.    Zander,  Ant  H.  a.  §.  Tersa 
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they  oonld  get  rid  of  the  revolution  by  forsaking  the  Reformation.    Hack- 
neyed authors,  who  before  knew  nothing  of  religion,  found  in  the  Catholic 
ritnal  that  which  interested  and  satisfied  their  excited  religious  w:ants.  (m) 
Sacerdotal  Puseyism,  and  even  zealous  Lutheranism,  estranged  as  it  is  from 
the  present  Protestant  Church,  have  sometimes  conducted  their  lost  sons  back 
to  the  holy  father,  (n)    On  the  other  hand,  there  were  two  ways  by  which  a 
Ca;tholio  might  be  conducted  to  the  Protestant  Church.    The  first  was  the 
same  feeling  which  at  one  time  moved  the  Beformers,  a  painM  sense  of  sin 
T^hich  found  no  reUef  in  the  works  and  penances  of  the  Church,  and  finally 
betook  itself  to  a  simple  faith  In  the  Scriptures  alone.    The  other  was  a  de- 
velopment of  the  spirit  of  religious  independence,  which,  when  it  could  no 
longer  find  complete  truth  in  the  doctrines  which  it  had  been  taught,  felt 
compelled  to  break  loose  Arom  an  infallible  Church.    The  former  path  con- 
ducted to  the  old,  and  the  latter  to  the  more  recent  form  of  Protestantism. 
The  latter  was  therefore  followed  by  individuals  of  a  speculative  turn  of 
mind,  or  such  as  thought  themselves  to  be  so,  while  the  former  was  entered 
upon  as  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation  by  whole  congregations,  pervaded  at 
once  by  the  same  feeling.  In  some  cases,  however,  where  the  feelings  of  such 
congregations  had  not  become  dearly  defined,  and  the  ecclesiastioal  authori- 
ties treated  them  with  mildness,  they  could  sometimes  be  recondled  with 
the  old  Church,  (o)    From  the  nature  of  the  feelings  thus  defined  we  should 
of  course  expect  to  meet  with  persons  of  more  distinguished  reputation 
among  the  converts  to  Catholicism,  (p)    For  it  was  necessary  to  the  pacifica- 
tion of  those  consciences  which  were  inclined  to  Catholicism  that  the  pre- 
cise form  should  be  complied  with,  and  that  the  person  should  be  a  member 
of  the  only  Church  in  which  salvation  could  be  ejected,  while  the  Protes- 
tant spirit  generally  felt  that  it  was  every  where  in  the  spiritual  Church,  it 
would  naturally  hope  to  exert  a  more  powerful  influence  in  behalf  of  truth 
in  its  original  sphere  of  life,  and  it  would  dread  the  sevef  e  shock  occasioned 
by  a  change  of  ecclesiasticfd  relations.    Hence  generally  only  such  priests  as 
apprehended  some  overwhelming  act  of  oppression  from  their  ecclesiastical 
superiors,  effected  an  escape  by  connecting  themselves  with  the  Protestant 
Church. 

glirop(l«ii  Amtabr.  Sch.  lSiO.^Schmtkd,  Zerwuifon  in  Schaffh.  u.  Uurter'a  Uobertritt  Baa.  1S41. 
Ifurter,  Geburt  n.  Wiedeigel).  Bchaffb.  (1846.)  1847. 2  vols. 

m)  Ida  Or&fln  iToAfi-iKiAo,  von  Babylon  nacb  Jenia.  Mayenoe.  1851.  [From  Babylon  to  Jern' 
soleDi,  flrom  the  Oerm.  of  Goanteai  Ida  y.  Hahn-Habn.  New  York.  1SS8.]  Jf. «.  Florencaurt^  melne 
Bekehr.  z.  chr.  Lebre  u.  K  Paderb.  1852. 

n)  LQtkemGIler,  unare  Zost  t.  Tode  z.  Aofcrst  Lpa.  1852.  BrL  "KZ.  1852.  K.  86. 

o)  Oeacbioha  Dant  d.  Bekehning  d.  Fursten  y.  8alm-Salm,  fhHn  the  Fr.  (Par.  1826.)  Jen.  1S26L>- 
GosaneTy  Martin  Booa,  Lpai  1826.  [Lilb  &  Peraecntions  of  11  B.  transL  by  Bridges.  Lend.  1828. 
Lond  Chr.  Oba.  Jan.  1S2&  (In  Litteira'BeL  Mag.  yol.  L  pi  2898&)]  Eenhqfer,  eta,  Glanbensbek, 
Ileidlb.  (18^)  1824.  TVteMm^r,  B&cUcebr.  katb.  Christen  In  Baden  a.  ey.  Ohristenth.  Lps.  1828. 4. 
ed.  1824.— Bericht  n.  Earlahnld  by  Pdohtner  yor  d.  Sammlnng  ey.  Predigten.  Barmen.  1887.— ^«{^e- 
rick,  cbrlstL  Olaabenslx  Friedb.  1885l  On  the  other  side :  UikundL  Darst  d.  plet  Umtriebe  d.  yor- 
Dial.  P&r.  HelC  Mayenee.  1886.— i^  J,  Mawr€tte^  d.  Papst  n.  d.  By.  from  ihe  Fr.  HeUbr.  1841  8  ed. 
mo.    E,  BruUt^  m.  AbBchledawort  an  Bom.  from  the  Fr.  Sehleiz.  1841 

p)  F,  W,  P,  fl.  Ammon^  GaUerie  d.  merkw.  PerBoaenf  welohe  y.  d.  ey.  a.  kath.  K.  1U>ezgetreten. 
Eri.  1388.  J.  Ifo^ninghdiiSf  chronoL  Yerzelchniaa  d.  denkw.  Bekehr.  y.  Protest  a.  kath.  K.  Aschaft 
1387.  NUatcky  <L  d.  Utaachen  d.  sich  mehr.  Uebertritte  z.  rum.  K.  (Deutsche  Zeitach.  £  chr.  W.  1S51. 
N.  29.) 
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§  487.     The  Fine  ArU.     Cent,  from  §  378,  390. 

Art  lias  generally  risen  superior  to  all  distinctions  of  creeda,  alihoiif^  Us 
popnlaoe  of  Strasbourg  wonld  not  tolerate  a  bnst  of  Luther  on  the  xnonnmem 
of  Gnttenberg,  (a)  and  even  some  painters  have  supposed  that  they  oooM  do 
better  Justice  to  the  saints  when  they  adored  theuL  Some  became  once  more 
the  home  of  the  arts  of  design,  when,  from  the  time  of  dement  XIV.,  a  beaa- 
tifhl  temple  was  opened  for  the  remnants  of  the  old  Olympic  worid,  witl 
such  an  enthusiasm  for  the  arts  that  it  did  not  shrink  fh>ni  even  a  aacrikge 
upon  the  sarcophagus  of  the  Sdpios  and  of  St  Helena.    Hun'WBldsai  vs? 
directed  by  Oonsalvi  to  erect  a  lofby  monument  on  the  tomb  of  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther Pius  YII.  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  (h)    When  the  more  recent  p<^ukr  Sis 
had  been  developed,  the  Ohurch  could  no  longer  give  existence  to  the  art  frae 
its  own  materials,  but  it  was  obliged  to  be  a  mere  participator  in  it.    Br  t 
profound  study  of  the  monuments  of  heathen  antiquity,  Winielmann  reaceid 
the  taste  for  the  arts  from  degenerating  into  a  trifling  mannerism.    What  be 
could  only  express  in  words  Tharwaldsen  embodied  in  brass  and  marye. 
Grecian  power  and  beauty,  it  is  true,  were  found  reproduced  in  living  fire^ 
ness  in  bis  studio,  but  as  an  expression  of  the  eternal  beauty  of  nature  tfaej 
were  exalted  to  their  most  significant  form  when  employed  in  the  utt^saee 
of  Christian  ideas.    Gods  and  heroes  were  therefore  to  be  seen  there  bv  tix' 
side  of  our  Lord  and  the  apostles,  (e)    At  a  still  earlier  period  Anuecfar 
gave  a  sublime  representation  of  Christ  in  the  character  of  the  woxM's 
teacher ;  his  John  is  a  son  of  thunder  reflecting  upon  the  mystery  of  tbe 
Trinity ;  and  finally  he  is  himself  exhibited,  when  an  old  man,  contemjdstiag 
the  smile  of  a  Christian  angel  of  death,  (d)    After  some  literary  attempts  to 
discover  the  general  basis  of  all  art  in  piety,  (e)  an  association  of  Germsn 
painters  was  formed  at  Rome  (s.  1810)  which  endeavored  to  revive  the  art 
in  the  Christian  feelings  and  ecclesiastical  forms  of  the  middle  ages.    There 
is  a  kind  of  spectral  life  in  the  exaggerated  productions  of  this  Bonuattk 
School.    But  the  great  masters  of  it  have  each  in  his  own  way  revived  the 
splendors  not  only  of  the  middle  ages  but  of  antiquity.    Thus  Ov^beck  fa» 
presented  a  delicate  pious  fervor,  and  Cornelius,  cheerftdness  and  SDh^mity. 
These  were  followed  by  Heiiry  Hess,  who  added  beauty  to  the  old  ecdesiasc- 
cal  style ;  Kaulbaoh,  who  has  painted  the  minds  and  general  thon^ts  d 
men ;  and  Lessing,  who  has  exhibited  Protestantism  in  the  persona  of  its  fore- 
runners. A  German  Union  for  religious  art  in  the  Evangelioal  Chnrch  (1851) 
evinces  an  inclination  to  pay  a  long  standing  debt  of  ProtestantlsuL  (/)    In 
connection  with  this  interest  in  the  middle  ages  the  art  of  painting  on  glas 
has  been  once  more  discovered.    The  Cathedral  at  IdHan  was  completed  bv 
Napoleon.    Louis  of  Bavaria  restored  the  old  splendor  of  the  cathedrals  of 

. ■ 

a)  A.  KZ.  184a  N.  188. 1842.  N.  204& 

Z>)  Noticed  Indeed  in  A.  KZ.  of  1880.  N.  27,  bat  not  erected  nntU  1681. 

c)  ThMe^  ThoTwaldsen'0  Leben  n.  Werke.  Lpa.  18828.  2  toIs.  C 

d)  J.  J,  Biua,  G.  Dannecken  Christoa  ZQr.  1825.    (X  (TrAnefMA  a.  Th.  Wagntr,  Dhs.  Wote 
Hamb.  (1842.)  4. 

«)  W.  n,  Waeksnro<Ur,  HerzenseigieesQngen  e.  knnstUeb^iden  Kl06terbr.  ed.  hj  Heck.  Bkl  ITK 
/)  BrL  KZ.  1852.  N.  20.  24.  82. 
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Lis  kingdom,  and  had  all  the  different  forms  of  the  ecclesiastical  styles  of 
former  times  represented  in  the  ohnrches  of  his  capital.  Frederic  William  lU. 
had  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne  once  more  repaired  (since  1824),  and  Frederic 
TVilliam  lY.  laid  the  foundation  stone  for  its  completion  (Sept  4th,  1842), 
that  it  might  he  a  work  of  hrotherly  love  for  all  Germans.  (^)  Isaao^s 
Church  of  Petersburg  raised  its  cupolas  and  granite  pillars  more  proijidlj  thnn 
any  other  church  of  Greco-Boman  architecture.  The  three  great  masters  of 
Instrmnental  music  at  Vienna  have  contributed  none  of  their  peculiarities  nor 
their  highest  efforts  to  the  Church.  HaydrCa  Creation,  great  as  it  is,  is  neyer- 
theless  only  a  great  opera,  in  which  the  Lord  GK>d  with  his  angels  are  repre- 
sented. (A)  Mozart  did  not. compose  his  Requiem  until  he  was  dying,  (t)  and 
Beethoven^  in  his  own  exalted  sphere,  felt  that  he  was  a  priest  of  Grod,  but  not 
In  an  ^icclesiastical  sense,  and  his  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  his  Sec- 
ond Mass  were  indeed  a  Creation,  but  they  never  reached  their  seventh  day. 
Feliai  Mendelssohf^  who  had  been  educated  in  the  rigid  school  of  Sebastian 
Bach,  and  amid  the  glories  of  Handel's  art,  has  given  a  harmonious  expres- 
sion to  the  direct  Word  of  Gbd,  combining  profound  devotional  earnestness 
with  cheerful  artistic  beauty,  especially  in  the  lyrical  strains  of  his  Psalms, 
aud  in  the  more  dramatic  works  Paul  and  £l\jah.  like  Raphael,  however, 
he  was  taken  away  from  earth  (1847)  before  he  had  realized  in  his  language 
the  complete  ideal  of  his  Christ.  While  the  friends  of  art  in  Protestant  Ger- 
many, though  generally  without  reference  to  the  Church,  labored  to  promote 
an  understanding  and  love  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  muse,  (h)  the  Italian 
churches  resounded  with  the  most  frivolous  opera  melodies.  The  papal 
chapel  alone  preserved  the  old  serious  style,  though  much  of  the  skilful  per- 
formance of  former  days  was  lost  When  the  mode  of  singing  hymns  in 
quartettes,  which,  in  some  Reformed  churches,  and  particularly  in  Switzer- 
land, was  an  inheritance  from  their  ancestors,  was  first  introduced  by  an  as- 
sociation in  Stuttgard,  and  recommended  by  the  Synod  of  Wurtemberg  (1828), 
many  voices  were  raised  against  it  on  the  ground  that  such  a  style  of  singing 
was  too  artistic  for  a  congregation.  (Q  Liturgical  forms  of  divine  service 
were  brought  iuto  use  first  at  BerUn,  and  afterwards  in  other  places,  in  which 
the  old  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant. masters  of  Church  music  were  re- 
vived, {m) 

§  488.    Emancipatum  and  Comoenian  of  the  Jeu>9, 

Hi^mr,  d«r  Jada  Alton.  IBSSu.    O.  W,  JBSMiiMr,  Gtelehstelhmg  der  Joden.  GCtt  188a    Jott, 
Deaere  0«ch.  d.  lartaL  1816-45.  BrL  184&  S  yo1& 

Since  Moses  Mendelssohn  (d.  1786)  and  Lessing  gave  to  each  other  the 
hand  of  fellowship  the  Jews  have  participated  with  much  eagerness  and  suc* 


ff)  BrL  KZ.1849L  N.  78. 1843.  N.  €9. 1849.  N.  80. 
ih)  L.A,a  Bomb^t,  Life  of  Hftydn,  In  Letton.  Prov.  1820. 12. 
0  £  SohneB,  Lift  A  Con.  of  Mozart  New  York.  184&  12.] 
k)  {TMbavi,)  Ueber  Belnhelt  in  d.  Tonkantt  Heldlb.  (182S.  1826.)  18S1. 

0  Koeher,  d.  Tonk.  in  d.  K  Btattg.  182a  A.  EZ.  182a  N.  7. 106. 182Sw  N.  45.— 182i  N.  122. 182& 
N.  2a  (0. 182a  N.  82. 

m)  £y.  KZ.  1844  N.  51fl.  1846.  N.  16. 106. 1861.  N.  4a 
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oess  in  the  improyements  of  modem  times,  (a)    A  ratioiial  tendmoy  bos  torn 
been  formed  which  exhibits  a  purely  biblical  IHeratnre,  and  withdrawB  the 
mind  entirely  from  the  Talmndio  institutes.    In  its  straggles  vgainsA  the  dd 
Babbinism  it  has  fbmided  a  neir  Temple  with  a  simple  form  of  ptnbBc  wor> 
ship  in  the  langnage  of  the  people.    Borne  attempts  to  aooompiiali  a  stiL 
more  extensire  reform  were  made,  and  it  was  fomid  that  in  doin^  bo  either 
the  Mosaic  system  without  drcnmcision  (to  which,  howerer,  Chiistian  gov- 
ernments compelled  the  Jews  to  adhere)  might  be  made  oondbtient  with  sa 
nnlimited  progress  in  improyements  (Frankfort,  1S40X  or  their  natiosial  ^ 
tinctions  might  be  abandoned,  and  they  conld  still  adhere  to  the  reEgiois 
character  pecnHar  to  Jndaism  (BerGn,  1846).  (5)    The  edncsted  Jews  cm  tiK 
west  of  the  Yistola  haye  generally  giyen  np  their  rel^oos  nathmal  pecofian- 
ties,  and  are  not  preyented  by  their  adherence  to  Hoses  fit>m  beleying  abo 
in  Christ.    They  stand  therefore,  with  respect  to  Christisiiity,  pnds^ 
where  Moses  Mendehpiohn  stood.    It  was  natnral  that  persons  in  this  coodi- 
tion  shonld  begin  to  demand  a  complete  equality  of  ciyil  rights.    The  mtcb- 
word— dyil  and  reli^oiis  freedom  for  all  the  world  I  gained  a  powetfol  partr 
in  fayor  of  snch  an  dmaneipation.    Na/poUon  caDed  a  meeting  of  the  grest 
Sanhedrim  (1806),  {6)  and  completed  the  work  of  Jewish  emaneipation.    I& 
enactments  on  this  subject  haye  ocmtinned  in  fcM'ce  mitQ  the  present  time  b 
Holland  and  Belgium.    In  Korth  America  theb  complete  eqvality  ibiknn 
from  the  essential  nature  of  the  Oonstitution.    Eyen  in  German  ooontris  tlie 
ciyil  condition  of  the  Jews  has  been  much  improyed  in  rarious  ways  sdm 
the  time  of  Joseph  IL^  but  their  complete  equality  with  other  dtiaens  bss 
neyer  been  conceded  except  for  a  brief  period  while  the  Erench  w«ro  masten 
of  the  country.    Against  such  an  equality  it  has  been  urged  by  a  party  iriuf^ 
on  other  subjects  has  shown  a  liberal  spirit,  that  the  Jews  are  stifl  in  ererr 
sense  foreigners,  and  therefore  entitled  to  hospitality  but  not  to  the  rights  of 
citizens,  and  that  the  goyemments  of  the  country  were  founded  upon  Chris- 
tian principles,  which,  if  not  endangered  would  at  least  be  denied  by  the  pro- 
posed concession,  {d)    The  assemblies  of  deputies,  as  far  as  they  were  not  ic- 
fluenced  by  the  fear  of  the  Jewish  spirit  of  speculation,  were  indined  to 
concede  to  them  their  full  rights  of  citizenship.    The  Prussian  law  (^  1847, 
althou|^  it  commenced  with  the  principle  of  equal  duties  and  equal  rigius, 
made  many  exceptions  in  consistency  with  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  de- 
mands of  a  Ohristlan  state,  and  concluded  with  a  q>ecial  proyision  for  the 
separate  existence  of  a  foreign  nation  in  exduaiye  Jewish  communitieaL  {e) 

a)  J, Eeinenuui^U.UmiMm,ljpb.rSifL  i»MnA««in» M. M. n. i. Sobolou Hanib. IBMi  JL ^m^ 
"back^  d.  Jadenth.  u.  d.  neneste  Lit  Btattg.  1880.  [M,  Saanuda,  Mem.  of  IL  H.  A  Garreq^  vftli  Li- 
TAter.  Lood.  1837. 9  «d.  8.] 

I)  E,A,  Franeoim^  d.  XBtknule  Jadenth.  BnL  1S40.  Nethlbotk  Obm.  Yeri^eleh  xw.d.  nedeisfs 
JadoDth.  iL  d.  Bel  Moda  a  d.  Proph.  (from  the  EngL)  Ffk£  1989.— A  JVdiiM;  d.iDod.  J^wkKk;  L 
Fiankl  Bet  a.  d.  neae  Zeit  BentL  1844— D.  A.  Z.  184A.  N.  4t 

c>  Proode  verbal  dee  e6anceB  de  raaBcmblie  des  depat6s  ftsn^.  protasnt  Im  nLisfm  V$x.  l^ 
Bevue  des  deoz  mondes.  1863.  Bept  15. 

d)  Pauhu^  die  J&d.  Natloiialabaondiaiis.  Holdlb.  1881.  On  the  oOier  ilde:  Xmv;  HeHtioiL 
Entw.  e.  Beliglonflgeeettee  t  ohristL  Staaten.  Lpa.  1888. 

e)  D.  A.  Z.  1847.  N.  181. 219.  JC  Fa«,  d.  Entwurf  a.  Yerordn.  t  d.  Terh.  d.  Jttden  la  RcaM 
Lpa.  1847.    £toA2,  d.  chrtotL  Btaat  n.  aein  Yerh.  a.  Delamna  n.  Jttdeath.  Bri.  ISCi:        , 
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The  National  Assemblj  in  St.  Panics  Ohnroh,  over  which  on  one  oooasion  a 
Jew  presided^  granted  by  an  almost  nnaninaoiu  vote  ftiU  rights  of  dtizenship 
to  the  Jews;  (/)  but  the  execution  of  this  enactment  has  been  almost  nni- 
veraallj  prevented  in  the  German  States  by  Ohristians  belonging  to  the  eda* 
cated  and  the  ignorant  classes.  (^)  In  England,  Parliament  has  removed  the 
civil  disabilities  of  the  Jews  (since  1829),  bat  the  oath  of  adherence  to  the 
Christian  faith  required  of  all  members  of  Parliament  has  prevented  their  ad- 
mission there.  And  yet  the  city  of  London  has  repeatedly  chosen  a  Roths- 
child for  its  representative  (since  1847).  The  Lower  House  has  more  than 
once  adopted  Russell's  proposal  to  change  the  form  of  this  oath,  but  the 
Lords  have  hitherto  reacted  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  admission  of  a  Jew 
would  be  an  insult  to  die  Son  of 'God,  and  the  eonunencement  of  an  atheistic 
government  (A)  While  the  rationaUst  par^  took  no  special  interest  in  the 
work  of  converting  rationalist  Jews,  (t)  the  pietists  entered  upon  it  with  pe- 
culiar zeaL  Societies  of  the  Friend*  of  lirael  were  formed  for  this  purpose 
in  England  (1808),  in  America,  and  in  some  of  the  German  cities,  (h)  The 
result  of  these  eSorta  proves  that  aside  from  those  Jews  who  live  in  countries 
not  professedly  Ohristian,  and  those  who  are  already  seeking  salvation,  and 
therefore  need  instruction  or  protection,  more  may  be  expected  from  the 
power  of  Ohristian  improvements  in  Europe,  under  the  influence  of  which 
the  Jews  reside,  than  from  any  direct  attempts  at  conversion,  against  which 
they  have  such  pr^udices.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Ghetto  in  Rome  were 
compelled  once  more  in  1828  to  listen  every  Sabbath  to  a  sermon  for  their 
conver8ion«  (I)  In  the  East  the  legend  of  the  middle  ages  with  respect  to 
the  flEmatical  use  of  Ohristian  blood  was  now  revived,  and  used  to  Justify 
every  kind  of  cruelty  and  horrible  outrage  against  the  Jews  (1840).  (m) 

§489.    AMUion  iff  Slavery. 

K  SM^  d6  rabolltlon  de  TesolATage  tnolen  en  Oodda&t  Pftr.  184a  1\  F.  Jtaoston^  <L  alHk  8eU 
Tonbuidel  a.  9.  AbboUb  from  the  "Eaf^  by  jQllan  Lps^  ISiL  [The  Afrlcen  Blaye  Tnde  end  Its  ab(t* 
ton.  LoDd.  1841. 8.] 

The  Ohurch  has  always  endeavored  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  slavery  (p.  188), 
and  as  soon  as  it  pomessed  the  power,  to  restnin  them  by  legal  enactments. 
But  it  was  not  until  some  time  in  the  middle  ages  that  the  last  remnants  of 
European  slavery  were  abolished  by  law.  After  Europe  had  for  three  centu- 
ries gathered  up  the  riches  of  America  by  means  of  the  newly  introduced 
slavery  of  the  African  (p.  888),  the  great  principles  of  universal  liberty  com- 
bined with  those  of  the  gospel  in  demanding  the  emancipation  of  the  negro. 
A  party  of  the  Saints,*^  as  they  were  called  in  deri^on,  which  had  sprung 


u 


/)  Stenosnph.  Berieht  1848.  toL  III  p.  ITSte. 

0)  A.  KZ.  ISftl.  N.  119.  BrL  KZ.  18S1.  N.  68. 

A)  A.  Z.  1S84  N.  184. 188a  N.  881.  (Jewish  I>iMbiUtlee  BUL)  D.  A.  Z.  1847.  N.  862. 1849.  N.  167. 

€)  {Friedldnder)  Bendschr.  aa  TeUern  Ton  einlgen  HeiUT&teRi  j&d.  BeL  BrL  1799.  oomp.  Tho- 
lack,  Term.  Bchrr.  toL  IL  p.  126i 

k)  Bhelnw.  Bep^  toL  XXIII.  p.  Bi,  186a&  toL  XXV.  p.  8S,  274»  toL  XXVIU  p.  878aa.  Die 
Freunde  Ue.  Nachriehten  t.  d.  Aosbr.  d.  Belches  Q.  Bu.  1841.  8  P.  Gauaen,  d.  VerkfLnd  d.  £t 
aoter  d.  Jaden.  from  the  French.  Hamb.  1841 

0  A.  KZ.  1829L  N.  41.       m)  A.  Z.  134a  K.  140i.  «b  others. 
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from  the  Methodistio  moyement,  contended  for  a  long  time  almost  liopeleaEiT 
in  Parliament  against  the  existenoe  and  the  necessity  of  slaveiy  m  fhe  colo- 
nies.   Their  speeches  awakened  hopes  among  the  sUves,  which,  in  some  id- 
stances  led  to  insnrrections.    Dnring  one  of  these,  among  the  negros  d  D^ 
marara,  the  passions  of  the  people  became  so  inflamed  that  a  miaBocsr 
whose  name  was  Smith  was  condemned,  and  died  in  coofinement  {)Sti 
before  the  king^s  pardon  arrived  from  England.    When  the  tnmolts  x^»^ 
the  slaves  of  Jamaica  had  been  quelled,  the  chapels  of  the  Baptists  and  lfc'J> 
odists  on  the  island  were  demolished,  and  the  lives  of  their  preschers  tctc 
in  peril  because  they  had  preached  that  all  the  children  of  God  were  free,  i' 
The  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade  by  political  treaties  (1880)  -wasfm. 
to  be  entirely  inadequate  to  eflQact  the  object  at  which  it  aimed,  as  loo?  ^ 
slavery  itself  eojojed  the  protection  of  the  laws.  (5)    After  years  of  prepsn- 
tion  in  varions  ways,  the  English  nation  made  an  offering  of  a  himdred  ssi 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  to  indemnify  the  masters,  that  after  a  certain  m 
of  preparation  by  instruction  the  slaves  might  be  introdnced  to  the  priTQece) 
of  citizens,  and  that  all  of  them  might  be  declared  free  in  the  ooboies  d 
England  after  the  Ist  of  Angnst,  1884.    As  the  slaves  had  beo(Hne  Chrisdis- 
ized  by  snch  means  and  by  previous  efforts,  their  emancipation  was  ibond  to 
be  practicable  and  safe,  (c)    An  Order  was  established  by  the  Abbess  Jarobej 
for  the  purchase  of  negroes  in  the  French  colonies  with  a  view  to  ediicate 
them,  and  thus  prepare  them  for  civil  freedom,  and  its  efforts  have  bea  ^' 
tended  (s.  1888)  with  some  degree  of  success,  (d)    A  sodety  for  the  eItb^ 
tion  of  shivery  was  formed  at  Paris  (1885).    The  constitution  of  the  Bep&^ 
lie  of  1848  abolished  all  slavery  on  French  territory,  and  the  National  isss- 
bly  of  1849  decreed  that  all  losses  of  the  owners  of  slaves  in  oonaeqneiicecf 
emancipation  should  be  compensated  frt)m  the  public  treasury.   Demnari:  de 
clared  that  all  children  of  slaves  bom  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Qun^' 
mission  should  be  free,  and  fixed  upon  a  certain  year  (1847)  as  the  defioi-^ 
limit  beyond  which  all  slavery  was  to  cease  throughout  its  odoiuefi.  (4  ^ 
the  Southern  portion  of  the  United  States  the  material  interests  which  wooli 
be  seriously  injured  by  the  abolition  of  slavery,  came  into  violent  collisf^ 
with  the  enthusiasm  which  demanded  that  all  who  had  been,  redeeoied  by 
the  blood  of  Ohrist  should,  at  all  hazards,  be  set  at  liberty.   Tbesoreni^ 
people  began  (1885)  to  hang  those  clergymen  who  preached  aganistslaTeij, 
and  the  negroes  who  listened  to  them,  in  accordance  with  their  ownfoi^ 
of  justice  (Lynoh's  law.)  (/)   Gregory  XVI.  haying  reviewed  the  decfees* 
his  predecessors,  condemned  the  trade  in  negroes  as  utterly  iooonaisteDt^^ 
OhristJanity  (1889) ;  (^)  but  instead  of  being  diminished,  its  horrors  becami 
more  dreadftil. 


a)  A.  KZ.  1824.  N.  «&  Er.  KZ,  1881 N.  OSl       d)  A.  Z.  1881 V.  m 
e)  AbeehAfftaog  d.  SklaT.  In  d.  Colonien.  (Anakad.  1881 N.  899m.) 
<0  A.Z.188a.  BoppLN.  1408.       «)  D.  A. Z.  184T. N. SSH 
/)  A^  ZL  188&  N.  244.  ^)  A.  KZ.  1840.  K.  18. 
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§  490.    St.  Simonism  and  JSocialUm. 

Aa  dvil  liberty  triampluuitly  adyanced,  and  taught  men  that  they  had  an 
equal  right  to  the  natnral  prodnctiona  of  the  soU,  and  as  at  the  same  time 
indnstry  became  freed  from  its  trammels,  and,  by  the  progress  which  it 
caused  in  the  natnral  sciences,  produced  reciprocal  advantages,  the  wealth  of 
the  world  accumulated  in  the  possession  of  the  few,  and  threw  the  masses  of 
flociety,  on  the  other  hand,  into  a  state  of  the  most  hopeless  want,  (a)   Under 
these  circumstances,  the  idea  arose  with  great  power,  especially  in  the  minds 
of  many  in  France  and  England,  either  by  a  social  revolution  to  introduce 
a  community  and  a  just  distribution  of  goods  (Communism),  or  by  an  organi- 
zation of  labor  into  free  associations  for  trade  and  subsistence,  to  assist  those 
portions  of  society  which  have  been  oppressed,  in  obtaining  a  proper  share 
of  the  enjoyments  and  improvements  which  are  now  exclusively  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  few  (Socialism),  {h)     Christianity  was  found  compatible  with 
such  efforts,  and  even  countenanced  them  to  some  extent,  by  the  aid  of  such 
facts  in  its  primitive  period  as  the  compassion  of  Jesus  for  the  poor,  his  indig- 
nation against  the  wealthy,  one  attempt  at  a  commxmity  of  goods,  and  in  the 
history  of  its  orders  and  sects  having  much  to  say  of  a  voluntary  surrender 
of  wealth,  and  a  community  of  goods  in  a  variety  of  forms,  (c)     But  as 
Christianity  was  interwoven  with  all  the  existing  relations  of  society,  and 
Pantheism  had  now  made  the  idea  of  renouncing  the  pleasures  of  this  life 
intolerable,  by  destroying  all  hope  of  another  world,  Communism  has,  in  the 
person  of  its  first  leaders,  who  fell  under  the  guillotine  of  a  merely  political 
revolution  in  France,  (<2)  for  the  most  part  renounced  all  connection  with 
Christianity,  (e)    But  as  the  unavoidable  necessity  of  some  kind  of  religion 
was  perceived,  the  idea  was  adopted  of  making  it  the  basis  of  the  new  order 
of  tlungs.    AccordiDgly,  in  France,  Count  St.  Simon  gave  to  his  plan  for 
impicoving  the  condition  of  laborers  by  elevating  industry  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible privileges,  the  name  of  a  religion — ^a  new  Christianity.  (/)    When  he 
died,  in  consequence  of  an  attempt  at  suicide  (May  19, 1825),  a  HngU  disciple, 
Olinde  Bodrigues,  stood  by  his  death-bed.    The  new  worldly  gospel  which 
had  been  introduced  in  the  midst  of  the  liberty  and  the  excitements  imme- 
diately following  the  revolution  of  July,  was  proclaimed  by  sermons,  mis- 
sions, and  polemical  treatises  sent  forth  from  Paris.    It  dechured  that  Catho- 
licism was  in  its  dotage,  that  Protestantism  was  a  mere*  negation,  that  Christ 


a)  Tbe  Claims  of  Labor.  Lond.  184S.    JCnffiit,  d.  Lage  d.  arbelt  dasM  1q  Engl.  Lps.  1S4& 

h)  L.  SUin^  d.  Social  n.  Commim.  d.  hentigen  Fraakr.  Lpaw  1848.  (Blunisehli,)  Die  Communis- 
ten  in  d.  Schwelz  nach  d.  b.  Weitling  voigeftind.  Papleren.  Commlaalonabeiicht  Z&r.  18481 

e)  C  B.  ITundetkaffen,  d.  Cominon.  u.  d.  ascetlflehe  Bocialraibnn  Im  Lanfe  d.  christi  Jahrhh. 
(Stad.  Q.  Krit  184S.  H.  8a.)  J.P.  BomoMQ^  d.  Bedeat  d.  Comm.  a.  d.  Oeaiehtsp.  d.  Chrlatentb.  il  d. 
sttU.  Cultar.  Zftr.  1847.— /VoudAont  d.  Sonntagsfeler.  a.  d.  Fr.  Batiab.  1350. 

d)  F.K.  Bahoettfy  la  tribnn  da  ponple.  Par.  (179S.)  F.  BuanarotUt  la  coDspiratlon  de  Daboea£ 
Brux.  1828. 

«)  (P.  0548.)  Coinpw  Oenerolbericht  an  d.  Staatsr.  y.  Nencbatel  0.  d.  geb.  dentscbe  Propagandu 
Z&r.  184ft.  £y.  KZ.  1848.  N.  93. 

/)  Introd.  aoz  traTanz  adentlflqaea  dn  19.  &  Far.  1807. 9  ytAs.  4.  B^organiaation  de  la  soditt 
Earop.  Par.  1814.  Catdobiame  des  Indoatrlela.  Par.  1824  Le  noayeaa  cbrlatlanlame,  Par.  182& 
(Oenvres  pi  O.  Rodrignea.  Par.  1888. 2  Tola.    Extracts  in  Baebbolz  neuer  Monatschr.  toL  21a.  848.) 
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had  provided  only  for  the  spiritual  portion  of  our  nature,  and  that  St.  Sinus 
was  about  to  reinvest  the  flesh  in  its  rights.    Simonism  became^  on  the  oc« 
hand,  a  deification  of  the  world,  and  on  the  other,  a  consecratioii  of  indastrj 
as  a  series  of  operations  upon  the  divinity  itself.    Its  general  Iaw  -whs,  that 
after  the  law  of  inheritance  had  been  abolished,  every  individiial  ^ux^ 
receive  from  the  common  stock  in  proportion  to  his  capacity,  and  evsr 
capacity  according  to  its  works.    This  principle  was  to  be  carried  out  snda 
the  direction  of  a  hierarchy,  whose  arbitrary  power  was  eoncealed  nude' 
tirades  about  love  and  self-sacrifice,  (ff)    Even  noble  minds  wore  eametiaics 
captivated  by  the  unsparing  manner  in  which  the  evils  of  the  present  state 
of  society  were  laid  bare,  by  the  substitution  of  merit  for  the  ac^adent  of 
birth,  and  the  reinvestiture  of  the  disinherited  son  of  European  society  ia 
the  rights  of  a  man.    The  boldest  language  which  this  spirit  of  the  9gb  rm- 
tured  to  use,  was  that  in  which  an  exclusive  attention  to  material  interest 
was  dignified  with  the  name  of  religion.    But  when  Enjantiru,  one  of  tbe 
leaders  of  this  party,  a  stately  and  energetic  but  narrow-minded  man,  in  M« 
character  of  the  highest  revelation  of  the  Deity,  bestowed  his  prindpal  atte- 
tions  upon  women,  and,  as  their  Measish,  made  woman  free  by  destroying 
the  restraints  of  marriage,  and  aiming  to  attain  privileges  like  those  of  Mo- 
hammed, a  schism  was  produced  (IfTov.,  1881),  and  Bodrigues  proclaimed  thst 
Simonism  had  apostatized  from  St.  Simon.    The  saloon  of  the  Simonists  w» 
closed  by  order  of  the  government,  and  they  were  themselves  azraigned  be- 
fore the  legal  tribunals  for  propagating  principles  dangerous  to  monfitr. 
Their  condemnation  (Aug.,  1882)  was  a  convenient  kind  of  martyrdosi,  aad 
the  supreme  Father  Enfantin  still  continued  the  object  of  a  confiding  Tenen- 
tion  to  all  true  believers,  (h)    But  the  public  prominence  which  tbor  hiei^ 
archy  and  morality  had  attained,  destroyed  all  public  confideDoe^  and  tfaer 
monastic  seclusion,  their  costume,  and  their  phraseology  became  a  matter  of 
general  ridicule,  (t)    Robert  Owen  (b.  1772),  a  benevolent  manufiMtorer  of 
England,  became  convinced,  by  observing  the  poverty  and  miha{^)iiieBs  cf 
those  around  him,  that  man  had  been  conducted  by  the  present  system  of 
civilization  to  the  very  verge  of  an  abyss.    After  vainly  attempting  to  regOH 
erate  human  society  on  his  own  possessions  in  England  (siuoe  1800)  and  in 
North  America  (1828),  he  turned  his  attention,  by  means  of  lectures,  tracts, 
and  missionaries,  to  the  neglected  portion  of  the  English  natM»i.    He  con- 
tended, that  instead  of  standing  in  Jhe  way  of  one  another,  men  shoold  co- 
operate and  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  common  toil ;  that  instead  of  the  preseai 
system  of  unnatural  marriages,  there  should  be  a  free  choice  of  kindred 
spirits ;  and  that  instead  of  families,  there  should  be  oongregatioDs.    So  far 
as  our  knowledge  at  present  extends,  we  have  no  certainty  that  the  existence 


g)  Doctrine  de  8t  81m.  Par.  182S.  ed.  8. 1S81.  vol  L    Gommanion  gto^nXe  6b  I*  fhonJIle  de  Sc  S. 
Par.  1S81.    J.  La  Chwalier^  rol.  6t  SimonienneL  EnBelgnement  antral  Par.  1S8L.  0Uitadkr.  t  Ust 
Th.  Tol.  I.  Part  2.)  Aasoclatton  UniverseUa  Par.  1881. 
,    h)  La  Chevalier,  aur  la  division.  Par.  1882.    Proote  dea  St  8.  Par.  1S82. 

t)  Caror^  d.  St  81m.  u.  d.  nenero  franz.  Pha  Lpa.  1881.  Sretteknelder,  d.  Bt  &  u.  d.  Ctoiv- 
tenth.  Lps.  1882.  M.  Veit,  8t  Blmon  i^.  d.  St  Slmonlsteii.  Lpfli  1884  MaUeTj  In  d.  Ska&  u.  EilL 
1832.  r.  1.    Kapf,  in  d.  Tub.  Zdtsch.  1S83.  P.  9L 
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of  man  Is  protracted  beyond  the  present  Hfe,  and  hence  every  religion  which' 
leads  the  mind  beyond  this  world  is  a  delnaon.  Men  are  responable  to  no 
superior  being;  bnt  ahonld  they  be  placed  from  childhood  in  right  cir- 
cmnstanees,  without  the  perverting  influence  of  poverty  and  ignorance,  they 
would  be  animated  by  a  spirit  of  kindness  toward  every  living  thing,  which 
would  render  any  division  of  property  entirely  unnecessary,  (h)  This  scheme 
of  Socialism  found  great  favor  (since  1886)  among  those  who  were  engaged 
in  manufactures.  Simonism  had  been  utterly  ruined  by  the  laughter  of  the 
French  people,  and  it  was  perfectly  safe  for  the  government  to  confide  the 
rectification  of  Owen's  theories  to  the  sound  sense  of  the  English  people. 
But  the  dangerous  spirit  of  Oommunism  is  still  undermining  the  foundations 
of  Exuropean  civilization,  and  has  not  yet  been  allayed  by  the  higher  authority 
of  the  State,  nor  by  the  benevolent  power  of  Ohristianity.  (I) 

§  491.    The  Holy  Alliance. 

Krug^  1a  ealnte  AIL  a  Denkmal  d.  h.  Btmdes.  Lps.  ISIG.  (Geaamm.  Schrr.  roL  IIL)  Archlr  <L  h. 
Bondes.  Mnnieh.  18ia  Notiz  Q.  Alex.  Jena.  1888.  p.  29fls.  Eylm%  Friedr.  Wilh.  IIL  yoL  IL  Abtb. 
2.  p.  24SS&— i^.  F,  Fkdby  d.  Kriog  n.  d.  Evlge  Friede.  Lp&  1849. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  then  consoling  himself 
for  hiB  lost  ideals,  and  seeking  religious  instruction  in  the  society  of  Madame 
de  Exudener  (p.  595),  (a)  the  princes  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the 
King  of  England,  the  Pope,  and  the  Sultan,  organized  a  Holy  Alliance  (1815), 
that  the  members  of  it  might  become  a  great  Christian  family,  in  which, 
regardless  of  the  various  eccledastical  divisions,  the  law  of  Christian  love 
might  be  made  the  supreme  law  of  nations.  The  statesmen  of  Europe  smiled 
at  the  strange  language;  the  Holy  Alliance  in  its  actual  operation,  soon 
turned  out  to  be  very  much  like  oilier  holy  leagues  of  former  times,  and  it 
finally  dwindled  imperceptibly  away  (since  1880).  Monarchs  belonging  to 
the  three  Churches  of  Christendom  in  1840,  even  conquered  the  Holy  Land 
for  the  Turks.  And  yet  this  ideal  thus  involxmtarily  recognized,  or  in  the 
commotions  of  an  extraordinary  period  -rapidly  vanishing,  is  an  everlasting 
truth,  and  a  prophecy  of  a  fhture  reality.  For  the  accomplishment  of  what 
Henry  lY.  and  Elizabeth  once  had  in  view,  (2^)  and  respecting  which  many 
philosophers  have  dreamed,  an  annual  Congress  of  the  Mends  of  peace  has 
been  formed  (since  1843),  under  the  influence  of  an  American  association  of 
Quakers  (since  1815).  The  advocates  of  this  movement  declare,  that  the 
welfare  of  Europe  is  sacrificed  to  sustain  the  expense  of  an  armed  peace 
establishment ;  that  the  principles  of  Christianity  utterly  forbid  war ;  and 
that  all  the  disputes  which  arise  between  different  governments,  may  be 

k)  Ev.  KZ.  1889.  N.  48L  A.  KZ.  1840.  N.  81.  Ca  BrL  KZ.  1840.  K.  22.  Bhetnw.  Bep^  1841.  toI. 
XXXIL  pu  17988. 24288.  {B.  D,  OtOM,  Book  of  the  New  Mor.  World.  K.  York.  1844.  New  View 
of  Sodetj.  N.  York.  182&  12L    Debate  with  OampbelL  Gina  1880.] 

0  P.  691.  mrteher  (p.  651)  A,  Vlnst,  d.  Social  In  a.  Prlndp.  from  the  Fr.  by  Hoftnelater,  with 
Vorw.  by  A,  l^eander,  BrL  1849.  K,  JferM,  Armnth  vl  Chrfistenth.  Stnttg,  1849.  If,  AnUm-Mum' 
berff,  d.  hSbern  Stfinde  wie  ale  sein  eollten  v.  wle  Bie  slnd.  BrL  1851. 

a)  akB.  Eynard^  Vie  de  Me.  de  Emdener.  Par.  1849.  2  Tola. 

h)  O.  G,  G4rvinu9,  EinL  in  d.  Geaob.  d.  19.  Jahrfa.  Lp&  18&8.  p.  194s.  [Introd.  to  the  Hist  of  tha 
I9th  Cent,  from  the  Germ,  of  Gervlnii&  Lond.  lS5a  12.  pw  75.] 
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brought  to  an  amicable  termination  by  the  decisions  of  arbitrators,  (e)  Thf 
declamations  of  this  Congress,  and  Elihn's  pipe  of  peace,  have  been  made  tbe 
sabject  of  general  derision,  for  even  Christ  has  brought  a  sword  into  our 
world ;  but  the  gospel,  attended  by  an  adTancing  dvilization,  holds  up  tbl« 
Peace  of  God,  this  holy  alliance  of  the  nations,  as  the  great  ideal  n^liidi  i: 
perpetually  strires  to  attain. 

c)  A.  EZ.  165a  N.  181.  [R  BwrriU^  Thoughts  and  Things  at  Home  and  Almsd,  with  life,  bj 
Marj  Howltt  Bootoa  1858. 18.  7!  a  Vpham^'  Manual  of  PeaecL  N.  York.  1880.  a  a  Anmur,  vit 
Qrandenr  of  Nations.  Boston.  1847.  (Orat  and  Addxe08e&  Boat.  186a  19.)  «r.  JDymond,  Aoeoiteoi 
of  Wax  with  Chr.  PhUad.  1884. 18.] 


APPEND  IX 


[Some  of  the  first  pages  of  this  translation  were  stereotyped  before  the  seventh 
German  edition  was  annonnoed  in  this  country.  The  following  is  nearly  all  the 
additional  matter  in  the  coarse  of  those  pages,  and  all  which  seemed  of  importance.] 

P.  7,  the  author  says  of  Matthias  Macins  and  Oaesar  Baronins,  that  they 
"were  agreed  in  acknowledging  the  aathority  of  the  primitiye  Ohnroh  and 
its  dogmas,  and  in  regarding  the  history  of  the  Ohnrch  as  a  conflict  between 
Christ  and  Satan ;  but  according  to  Baronius,  Ohrist,  thongh  sometimes  slnm- 
boring  in  his  little  vessel,  has  conducted  it  safdy  through  every  storm; 
while,  accoi*ding  to  Fladus,  Antichrist  has  set  up  his  seat  of  power  in  the 
midst  of  the  Ohnrch  itself.'' 

Add  to  the  last  sentence  of  §  11 :  ^^  The  necessities  of  modem  times  have 
been  provided  for  especially  by  the  graceftd  work  of  BerauU  Bemcastelj  (a) 
by  the  compilation  of  Hmrion^  (b)  and  by  IU>h^hacher^  (c)  whose  labors  dis- 
play a  considerable  sympathy  with  the  researches  of  (German  scholars." 

Near  the  middle  of  p.  10,  Neander  is  said  to  have  given  to  the  pietistic 
school  before  represented  by  Milner,  "  a  scientific  character,  by  nniformly 
referring  to  the  original  anthorities,  by  entering  heartily  into  the  pecnliarities 
and  earnestly  developing  the  doctrines  of  past  times,  and  by  giving  promi- 
nence to  long-neglected  representations  of  the  Christian  life,  as  they  were 
variously  exhibited  in  particular  individuals  of  uncommon  talents.  He  dis- 
plays a  confidence  in  Christianity  as  a  divine  leaven,  which  must  gradually 
pervade  all  human  affairs ;  and  though  affectionately  attached  to  the  Church 
as  the  fellowship  of  the  saints,  he  is  tolerant  toward  all  who  oppose  it  on 
merely  doctrinal  grounds,  and  he  clothes  his  descriptions  with  an  ample  and 
devotional,  but  unassuming,  simple,  and  natural  oriental  drapery,  (d)  In  the 
same  spirit,  JaeoM  has  commenced  a  Text-Book,  in  which  general  principles 

a)  Hist  de  Y^]ae,  Par.  177S-9L  24  Tola.  With  ContlxL  by  PtUer  d4  Lacroiia,  Sdbiano,  etc 

b)  New  ed.  Hist  ecd.  depute  la  creation  Joaqa'aii  pontlflcat  de  Pie  IX,  pnbU6e  par  MlgnSt  Par. 
1852.  YoL  L  (To  be  completed  In  25  toIb.) 

e)  HlsL  UnlTerselle  de  r^gl  Par.  1842*48.  29  toIs. 

d)  The  eth  ToL  of  Neaoder'k  Hlat  of  the  Chr.  BeL  until  1517,  was  left  In  a  fragmentary  state^  and 
has  been  ^^hj  KF,  T.  Sahneider,  2  ed.  1-4  toL  1842-47.  [and  haa  teen  traniL  by  Jbrrey,  N.  T. 
1854]— iSra^endodA,  Neand.  Yerdlenste  um  d.  KGesoh.  (Stad.  n.  Erit  185t  H.  &)  JdcoU,  z.  Erinn. 
an  Neand.  (Dentache  Zeitsch.  t  chr.  WlaaL  1341.  N.  2088.) 
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are  presented  in  an  abstract  olassifioation  of  events,  and  in  isolated  diane- 
ters,  and  Sehaff  a  more  extended  work,  in  which  he  endeayors  to  gxra  the 
German  Ohnrch  in  America  the  resolts  of  Gerxnan  theology.'*  (a) 

P.  10,  *'  the  later  editions  "  of  Ouericke'i  Ohnrch  History  are  said  to  have 
"•  gradually  become  a  careful  collection  of  interesting  characterisfao  traits  of 
the  piety  of  onr  forefathers.    The  reviral  of  the  spirit  of  the  Tariovis  ooo- 
flicting  creeds  of  former  times,  has  necessarily  had  some  inflnenoe  npcHi  eede- 
nastical  history.    Lindner  has  attempted  to  show  that  the  poatLon  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  is  correct,  by  showing  that  the  law  of  spiritoal  life  is  not 
progress,  which  he  regards  as  a  pnrely  mechanical  and  an  nnscientafie  idea» 
bnt  development,  and  has  collected  an  abmidant  store  of  materials,  with  not 
much  criticism  or  exactness,  bnt  with  conaderable  moral  judgment  and  pioBs 
benevolence.    Kurtz's  School-Book  has  finally  become  a  learned  manual,  in 
which  the  langoage  and  the  descriptions  are  vigorous,  and  almost  popular; 
the  Lutheran  is  set  forth^  with  as  much  criticism  as  the  drcomstanoea  allowed, 
as  the  only  true  eccledastical  system  of  doctrines ;  and  the  co-operataoQ  or 
resistance  of  men  is  exhibited  in  a  scheme  of  salvation  foimded  on  the  merits 
of  the  incarnate  Redeemer  on  the  cross,  and  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  advancing  to  universal  dominion.   Notwithstanding  the  exdosiTe 
ecclesiasticism  of  the  two  last-named  writes,  both  founded  their  divian 
into  periods  on  the  national  elements  of  thfr  Graeoo-Boman  and  the  Qemaak 
dvilization,  and  Kurtz  went  so  far  as  to  separate  many  things  wbioih  fior  the 
time  at  least  belonged  together,  (b)    Niedner^  on  the  other  hand,  investigat- 
ing and  philosophiring  with  perfect  freedom,  though  with  obvious  ineqaallty 
in  his  execution,  and  in  a  style  which  is  rather  diy  and  scholastic,  but  with  a 
strictiy  lo^cal  connection,  has  collected  a  great  abundanoe  of  partkolar 
views.     He  was  followed  by  Fru^ke^  with  great  designs  and  mnch  kbor 
attempting  to  compose  a  Text-Book,  in  which  Ohurch  History  was  to  be 
delivered  from  those  petty  details  which  are  so  painfol  and  even  fatal  to 
many  minds,  and  addressing  himself  to  his  work  with  youthAil  ardor,  bnt  in 
a  peculiar  and  frequentiy  distorted  style,  and  in  an  unnatural  order  of  logkal 
development."  (c) 

At  the  dose  of  §  12,  Qftdrer  is  said  to  have  ^pointed  out  the  immeiM 
importance  of  the  mediaeval  Church  for  the  German  states." 

Add  to  the  dose  of  §  22 :  ^^  And  yet  the  necessity  of  sapematoral  aid, 
and  with  this  a  confidence  in  its  reali^,  had  been  vividly  fdt  even  in  rosn 
fortunate  times.  The  unconsdous  longings  of  the  Boman  people  ware  ex- 
pressed by  their  poets  in  hopes  ftdl  of  anxious  forebodings,  and  by  their  bit* 
torians  in  gloomy  presentiments.  ((Q    Among  the  oriental  natimifi,  a  hope 

a)«^Z.Ja0oW»LB.d.  K0«flch.BiL  1850.  iToLtlU  090.  i%KL  <SoM^  Oeaoh.  d.  ctar.  K.  T« 
Ihrer  QrOnd.  b.  a.  d.  Oegenw.  Meroenb.  1851. 1  vol  Apoat  Zelt  (Intanded  to  be  in  9  Tohi)  [HbL 
of  the  Apoet  Ohnrch,  from  the  Oerm.  of  P.  SdbaJ!^  by  JR  2>.  Ytomatu^  N.  York.  18S&] 

&)  BrwM  lAndner,  LB.  d.  chr.  KQeaeh.  m.  bee.  BerQeka.  d.  dogm.  Bnttr.  Lpn  ISiS-BSL  f  AM. 
A;8Abth.l.H.(tlUlM8.)  JI JZ  Z«rte,  (LB  d.  KQeeeh.  lOetnu  1848. 185QL)  HB.  d.  alls.  SG«ek 
(as  a  ed.)  Miet  1858w  1  vol  (Intended  to  be  in  8  toI&  in  4  Abth.) 

c)  a  W.  yUdner,  Gesch.  d.  chr.  K.  L&  Lpe.  1S16L  P.  (7.  A.  FHdbe^  LB.  d.  KGeMh.  Ifi  1» 
1vol.  (1111768.)  , 

<0  Tlr^riZ,  Edog.  IT,  4-10.— D.  IK  JS5(MdWr,  proph.  Stlmmen  a.  Bom.  a  daa  CbiML  la  IWtv 
Bamb.  1840.  8  vola. 
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then  extensivelj  prevailed  that  salvation  wonld  oome  from  the  East,  and 
proceed  in  every  direction  from  Jndea,  where  the  fiilfilment  was  ahready 
approaching.  This  expectation,  thongh  known  to  the  Boman  court,  was 
regarded  as  trivial,  and  of  no  political  importance."  (a) 

Add  after  Fhilo,  p.  21,  line  6th  from  the  bottom :  ^^  a  weak  thinker,  but 
with  an  exalted  moral  and  a  profound  reli^ons  spirit." 

Near  the  middle  of  p.  25,  Stephen  is  said  to  have  been  '*  probably  a  Hel- 
lenist, whose  ardor  had  rendered  him  prominent  in  the  controversy.  Snch  a 
controversy,  however,  shows  that  he  had  broken  through  the  ordinary  bar- 
riers of  the  Christianity  of  that  period,  and  portended  the  doom  which  then 
threatened  the  unbelieving  Jews.  But  the  angelic  aspect  he  exhibited  in 
view  of  death  could  not  save  him,"  &c. 

The  first  sentence  of  §  81  continues :  ^^  and  from  the  synoptic  gospels  we 
have  reason  to  conclude  that  there  were  some  churches  on  the  shores  of  the 
sea  of  Galilee." 

In  the  sentence  closing  with  "  (64)  "  p.  29 :  ^^  Paul  did  not  survive  the  per- 
secution under  Nero." 

After  ^'  sinfrilness,"  on  line  10th,  p.  80 :  ^^  Paul  had  been  brought  involun- 
tarily and  with  violence  to  Christ ;  and  in  the  profound  consciousness  of  the 
utter  nothingness  of  all  creatures  before  God,  he  believed  that  man^s  destiny 
was  arranged  by  an  immutable  decree,  and  it  was  in  this  way  that  he  solved 
the  mystery  of  a  temporary  rejection  of  God's  people,  until  the  Gentiles  shall 
have  entered  the  divine  kingdom." 

Before  ^  Paul,"  near  the  close  of  §  88 :  '*  Yet  the  new  man  is  necessarily  2  ^ 

produced  by  faith,  through  which  the  believer  dies  and  rises  again  with 
Christ." 

P.  81,  on  line  4th,  instead  of  ^^  Bome,"  read :  *^  the  Boman  Chnrch,  which, 
according  to  the  epistle  to  the  Bomans,  was  founded  neither  by  Peter  nor 
by  Paul." 

On  the  first  line  of  p.  88 :  Paul  ^^held  up  to  those  in  Corinth  (1  Cor.  15), 
who  protested  against  the  resnirection,  not  on  the  ground  of  the  old  He- 
brew and  Sadduoean,  in  opposition  to  the  Pharisaic  argunents,  but  on  that 
of  inferences  from  Grecian  literature  (Acts  17, 82),  the  simple  fact  that  Christ 
had  aotnally  ris^n  from  the  dead ;  and  he  showed  from  his  Pharisaic  position, 
that  an  opposite  opinion  wonld,  if  consistently  carried  out,  lead  to  the  sensual 
life  of  an  Epicurean."  After  the  close  of  the  section,  it  is  said  that  the  sim- 
ple gospel  "  naturally  developed  itself  in  his  mind,  until  in  contrast  with 
those  various  orders  of  spirits,  he  placed  the  Bedeemer  as  the  Son  of  €k>d, 
who  had  not  only  lived  before,  but  had  aotoaUy  created  the  world."  (5) 

On  p.  84,  line  8th,  the  <)onfiict  beyond  which  John  appears  in  his  later 
writings  to  have  lived,  is  defined  to  be  that  between  Christianity  and  ^^  Juda- 
ism, and  which  seemed  to  him  as  the  great  crisis  of  the  conflict  between 
light  and  darkness  in  the  world,  already  in  the  past" 


fl>  liteU,  Htot  y,  la    Su€t  Vesp.  e.  4.    Aooording  to  Jotephi  BeH  Jad.  YI,  5. 4. 

d)  GoL  1, 18-17.  is  only  the  mo«t  pointed  expression  of  the  deTelq>meiit  proceeding  by  means  of 
tfae  epistles  to  the  Golossians,  EpbesUms^  sad  Philippisas,  For  their  Psnline  origin:  Heuia,  Oeselv 
d.  H.  Bchrlfteo.  toL  L  p.  lOlas.  llOsfc    Agslnst  it:  JSemr,  PsnL  p.  41789i 
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§  89  is  rewritten :  ^*  The  writings  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  tlie 
apostolic  Church,  originated  not  in  a  love  of  anthorahip,  but  from  the  i^ 
gions  exigencies  of  the  times.    Thej  were  drcnlars  in  which  Paul  continoed 
after  death  to  communicate  with  the  congregations  he  had  established,  recol- 
lections of  the  earthly  life  of  Jesns,  and  prophetic  glimpses  of  the  end  of  tLe 
world,  for  the  consolation  of  those  who  were  to  live  in  the  approadiizig 
vronbles  of  the  Ohnrch.    An  inclination  toward  the  popnlar  langaage  of  tha 
Greeks  naturally  followed  when  Christianity  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Judaism  of  Palestine,  though  an  oriental  coloring  and  a  proiocmder  religioiis 
meaning  was  necessarily  imparted  to  many  of  its  words  and  phrases.    Amoog 
the  epistles  by  an  unknown  hand,  is  that  which  was  addressed  to  the  SAretoL 
Its  style  of  thought  is  that  which  prevailed  in  the  Alexandrian  schoo],  and 
was  adapted  to  Jewish  Christians ;  the  allegorical  mode  of  explainii^  thd 
Scriptures  is  used  to  show  that  the  whole  temple  service  which  then  existed 
in  its  glory,  was  an  unsatisfactory,  shadowy  form,  whose  rites  needed  to  be 
continually  repeated,  and  had  now  attained  their  true  reality  in.  Christ,  the 
everlasting  High  Priest,  and  the  perpetual  sacrifice  for  sin ;  and  saving  &it2i 
is  shown  to  be  a  confidence  in  things  unseen,  and  a  development  of  the  divioe 
trust  exhibited  in  the  Old  Testament,  (a)    A  sudden  rupture  from  theHvin^ 
spirit  of  former  writings  is  immediately  perceptible  when  we  enter  upon  the 
productions  of  the  apostolic  Epigonoi,  who  lived  until  near  the  middle  cf  the 
second  century,  and  were  honored  by  the  Church  as  Apostolic  Fathers.    A 
doctrinal  treatise,  ascribed  to  JBamdbas  by  the  Alexandrian  doctors  of  the 
third  century,  has  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  epistie  to  the  Hebrew 
though  its  historical  views  appear  to  have  had  no  dependence  upon  the 
canonical  gospels  (life  of  Jesus,  §  122,  nt.  e).    When  referring,  however,  to 
the  ruins  of  the  temple,  the  author  seems  to  have  regarded  Judaism  not  onlj 
as  then  rejected  by  God,  but  as  already  broken  when  Moses,  in  anger  at  the 
idolatrous  people,  dashed  in  pieces  the  tables  of  the  law.    He  appears  also  to 
have  looked  upon  the  whole  popular  practice  of  the  ceremonial  law  as  fisimd- 
ed  upon  a  misimderstanding  of  the  divine  intention,  according  to  whidi  it 
was  merely  a  prophetic  image,  whose  particular  parts  are  refeired  with  a 
playful  fancy  to  Christ  as  a  new  lawgiver,  and  whose  true  interpretation  otm- 
etituted  a  complete  gnosis,  (h)    The  epistie  of  Clement  was  written  in  the 
name  of  the  chtirch  of  Borne  to  the  church  of  Corinth  (80-00),  for  the  psr- 
pose  of  effecting,  through  the  influence  of  former  friendship,  a  reooneiliatMii 
between  the  several  parties  which  had  broken  out  in  the  latter,  and  we  €nd 
that  it  was  read  as  a  sacred  book  in  the  Corinthian  Church  in  the  seooiid 
century,  (c)    It  contains  no  reference  to  the  Jewish  law,  introduces  many 
notions  then  current  among  the  Greeks,  and  enforces  the  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion through  faith  and  good  works,  (d)    The  Shepherd  also  had  its  ori^  in 

a)  After  the  Introdd.  to  the  CommeBtaries  (osp^  of  D.  SehiUz,  Bleek,  Thdfaick):  T.  A,  JSanf^r^ 
de  £pk  ad  H.  indole  pecallaxL  Lp&  1S2L  Bdset  <L  d.  EmpOnger  d.  Br.  ta  d.  H.  (Wiaet^s  n.  S*|ekk. 
JouHL  182&  Tol  IL  H.  &)  Sawngartert'Crutiw  de  orlg.  Xp.  «d  H.  Jen.  18Sa  Wi  JC  Bimt,  te  4 
fitad.  XL  Krlt  1889.  H.  i. 

b)  Comp.  J7<e^  in  d.  Tab.  Qoartdaeb.  1889.  H.  L 

c)  DionyB.  of  Corinth,  in  Etu.  H.  eoc.  IV,  88.  &  Iren,  III,  8. 

d)  BUachl,  p.  2S2aB.  against  Sohwefflm',  roL  IL  pi  ISSea.  Ck>iDp.  C  S,  Francte,  d.  Ukn  d  Qoa 
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the  Boman  Ohnrch.  (a)  After  the  middle  of  the  second  oentnry,  it  was 
regarded  in  many  congregations  as  a  sacred  writing,  and  from  its  many 
primitive  bnt  offensive  leferenoes,  we  oondude  that  it  may  belong  to  the 
close  of  the  first  centory,  thongh  EermoA,  the  brother  of  Pins  I.,  Bishop  of 
Bome  (142-157),  was  the  first  who  collected  these  inspired  dreams,  visions 
of  angels,  and  parables  together,  and  gave  them  his  primitive  name  (Rom. 
16,  14).  (p)  It  consists  principally  of  admonitions  to  a  strictly  moral  life, 
and  recognizes  on  this  very  account  the  rights  of  those  who  had  &llen  away, 
bnt  had  penitently  returned  after  baptism.  In  the  allegorical  form  in  which 
the  Ohnrch  is  there  presented,  Christianity  appears  almost  exclusively  as  a  " 
faith  in  one  God,  and  a  renunciation  of  the  world,  and  Ohristian  Judaism  oa 
a  trust  in  the  meritoriousness  of  works,  and  as  a  mere  theological  form." 

After  the  first  sentence  on  p.  80 :  ^^  But  the  seven  stars  of  the  angels  of 
the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  do  not  designate  the  overseers  of  those  con- 
gregations, but  in  the  style  of  the  inspired  prophets,  the  genii  by  whom 
the  distinct  character  of  each  church  is  supposed  to  be  represented,  like  the 
national  spirits  mentioned  in  Daniel  (ch.  10),  and  hence  they  are  sometimes 
addressed  as  personal  beings,  and  sometimes  as  identical  with  their  respective 
churches."  (e) 

The  second  sentence  on  the  same  page  is  continued  thus:  ''and  were     ? 
ordained  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  either  of  the  whole  congregation,  or 
of  the  distinguished  teachers  belonging  to  it."  (d) 

After  the  second  sentence  on  p.  40 :  '*  All  were  full  of  the  expectation 
of  something  supernatural,  and  they  therefore  put  confidence  in  what  claimed 
to  be  manifestations  of  divine  power,  although  no  one  felt  that  he  could  ad- 
vance any  dalms  upon  it  for  personal  aid.  Every  natural  talent  according  to 
its  peculiar  nature,"  &o. 

Before  ^*  Fastings,"  middle  of  p.  40 :  "  even  the  women  took  occasion  tQ 
lay  aside  those  marks  of  propriety  which  were  then  generally  observed."  (e) 

Before  ^^  All  hope,"  near  the  dose  of  §  43,  the  previous  sentence  con- 
tinues :  ^'  the  gospel  had  already  shown  how  it  could  quietly  exalt  society 
above  the  utmost  limits  of  the  ancient  world.  (/)  And  yet  some  admoni- 
tions to  be  obedient  for  conscience'  sake  to  those  who  were  actually  in  au- 
thority, were  not  altogether  superfluous  for  the  new  royal  priesthood,  (ff) 
which  had  no  conception  of  the  labor  and  patience  needful  before  its  true 
historical  development  would  be  attained.    It  is  true  that,"  &o. 


(ZeltBch.  I  lath.  Tb.  1841.  H.  8.)  An  epistle  cUimlng  to  be  the  8d  of  Clement  was  ibnnd  with  the  1st 
in  the  Codex  Alex.,  but  is  s  donbtAil  fragment  oi  a  generally  devotional  oharaeter. 

a)  Iren.  IT,  a  Seihwgler,  yoL  IL  p.  888flfli  RUmM^  p.  2978B.  LOcits,  EinL  in  d.  0£  d.  Job.  p. 
887fl8b  (as  belonging  to  the  flist  half  of  the  2d  cent) 

I)  Fragm.  de  canone  in  Mura%  Antiqq.  ItaL  vol  IIL  p.  858.  It  may  after  all  hare  been  intended 
onlj  for  a  Mbntanlstlo  object  (7Vr<uA  de  pad.  e.  S :  ille  apocryphos  Pastor  moechomm.)  Comp. 
ThUrttih,  d.  K.  im  Ap.  Zelta.  p.  SSlas. 

e)  .S0O.  1, 90.  8, 1.  8L  la.  la  8, 1.  T.  Keltherwlth  ^a&2ar,  (L  a  p^  148S.)  Agent^and  at  the  same 
time  personlflcations  of  the  Chnrches,  nor  with  RoOis  (p^  428&X  oidinaiy  bishops,  but  which  ex- 
isted originally  in  the  plan  of  the  aposUea,  nor  with  TMench  (K.  in  Ap.  Zeita.  pi  27888.),  saperlor 
psstora,  a  kind  of  bishops.    Comp.  2>s  WttU^  OfRmb.  Ja  p.  41&        d)  AcU  e»  a  18,  & 

s)  1  Cor.  11,  l-16w 

/)  Ep,  sd  Philemon,  Oul  8;  2S.        g)  Rom,  18, 1-7.    1  Pet  2,  la-ie. 


./ 
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In  the  first  sentence  of  §  44 :  "  The  devotional  exercises  of  the  Gfaristkn 
assemblies,  like  those  of  the  Jewish  synagogues,  consisted,  in  additian  to  an 
attendance  in  the  chnrch  at  Jerosalem  npon  the  temple  serrice,  generaDy  of 
prayers,  singing  of  psalms  and  even  of  the  first  strains  of  the  Ofankian 
hymns,  (a)  the  reading  of  the  proper  sections  of  the  Old  Testament^  and 
disoonrses  founded  npcm  these.^'  It  is  also  said,  tliat  ^Apostolic  epistles 
were  sometimes  exchanged  between  different  oongregaticos  (CoL  4^  l&u).^ 
and  that  ^'  in  Greek  congregations,  b^tism  was  sometimes  admiiiistorad  lo 
those  who  stood  as  proxies  for  the  dead.  (&)'* 

On  p.  45,  after  what  is  said  of  Sept.  Seyems :  ^^  bat  the  process  of  tri^l 
by  torture,  to  induce  the  accused  to  deny  their  faith,  whidi  had  been  anthar- 
ized  by  Tn^an,  and  after  the  time  of  Marcus  Aureliua  had  been  practised 
with  increased  severity,  was  strictly  enforced  by  the  courts,  at  least  in. 
AMca.  (cy^  After  what  is  said  of  Alex.  Severus :  ^  and  yet,  in  Hie  code  of 
laws  which  IJlpian  collected  for  the  use  of  the  proconsuls,  were  indliided  the 
penal  enactments  against  the  Ohristians.  (df^ 

On  p.  56,  after  the  first  word  at  the  top :  "  Thus  the  story  of  the  masa- 
cre  of  tibe  Theban  Legion  in  a  narrow  pass  of  the  Yallais  (287),  was,  aoeord* 
ing  to  its  earliest  traditional  form,  merely  that  of  the  martyrdcnn  of  Mawi- 
titis^  with  seventy  soldiers,  in  the  East ;  and  the  more  extended  form  of  it 
which  has  since  been  propagated  in  the  West,  was  made  known  near  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  at  the  same  time  with  the  coming  to  St^  Mamiee 
of  the  sanctuary  of  this  martyr-legjon^  with  which  the  local  serrioes  of  the 
different  places  became  connected  in  the  cities  of  the  Lower  Bhine.  {e}" 

On  p.  57,  respecting  the  Ap.  Oonstitutions :  ^^The  7th  and  8di  bocEb 
were  independent  collections,  entirely  revised  with  respect  to  their  langoa^ 
in  the  fourth  century,  and  supplied  with  some  later  eoolesiastioal  naagea,  bat 
not  in  a  sense  specially  favorable  to  the  Ariana.  As  a  complete  oaUeetion, 
they  have  never  attained  the  authority  of  law,  and  they  have  been  pot 
together  variously  in  the  different  national  churches  of  the  Roman  empire. 
In  its  primitive  form,  it  was  especially  the  compilation  of  the  ^mroh  cf 
Alexandria.  (/)" 

On  p.  58,  "  Choir-leaders  (ifraXroi)  O7)''  are  mentioned  among  the  semi- 
clergy,  and  it  is  added :  ^^  Widows  and  deaooneases  were  also  iqypoanted  ftr 
the  service  of  the  church ;  the  latter  as  virgins,  but  yet  distinguiflhed  finom 
the  former.  (A)" 

a)  Col  8,  Ifi.  EpK  6, 19.    Comp.  FlinU  Ep.  X,  96. 
5)  1  Ow.  15,  29. 

c)  Tsrtul.  Apol.  o.  2. 

d)  DomitiiiB  nip.  de  officio  prooonsnlia,  libro  VIL    According  to  Laetamt  InttL  Y,  11. 

«)  Theodoret,  (about  427.)  Graecar.  affectt  carat  disp.  8.  (0pp.  toL  IY.  pi  988.>-Yitm  &  Somasl 
after  460,  &G.  For  a  aolation  of  the  story :  iZM5«v,  KGeaeh.  DenlBohl  t<^  L  p.  MMw  XJCJMh- 
Urinit  Ealendariam  Eco.  Golonlensto  8.  IX.  ad  inostr.  Hist  Urmlae  «t  aodarBm  Tiii^  OoL  18M.  4 
G.  Eag«C9  Beim-chronik  der  Stadt  GdUn,  ed.  by  OrocU^  OoL  18S4.  Oomp^  BbdawaU^  Sfpi 
188S.  ToL  IX.  p.  20188.  ReiUb«ra  in  Ibid,  p.  IIIbbl  Bespecting  Maaaa  candldn:  FrwdmL  Hyan.  !& 
TtU&numit^  voL  lY.  p.  ITSsb. 

/)  Note  a.  p.  57.  BwMm,  Hippolytna,  p.  418-627. 

(f)  Etta,  H.  ecc.  YI,  4S, 

7i)  Cone,  Carth.  in  SUtnto  Ecc.  AfHc  c  11.  Ccmtk  app.  YI,  17.  comp.  TmiA  da  potalt  a  11 
de  virgg.  vel.  c.  9.    Bunun^  HIppol  p.  486. 
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On  p.  60,  after  the  first  sentence  in  §  59:  "The  congregation  were 
directed  to  obey  the  bishop  as  Christy,  and  the  presbjrtery  as  the  apostles,  (a)^' 

After  "interchangeably,"  middle  of  p.  59,  insert:  "traces  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the  presbyteries  to  the  new  anthority  are  discoverable  in  both  centn* 
ries ;  and  this,*^  &c. 

On  p.  61,  after  the  words,  "her  subsequent  empire,"  insert :  "Even  a 
swindler  and  a  fagitive  s^ve  snatched  from  snicide,  was  able,  after  seeking  by 
violent  means  a  martyr's  death,  to  obtain  complete  control  over  Zephyrinns, 
a  Bishop  of  Rome,  bnt  xmacqnainted  with  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  to  become 
his  successor,  Galliittts  L  (219 — about  224).  He  was  disposed  to  grant  par- 
dons for  all  kinds  of  sins,  and  gave  offence  to  his  opponents  in  the  presbytery, 
by  asserting  that  a  bishop  could  never  be  deposed  by  a  presbytery,  nor  be 
compelled  to  resign  his  office,  though  guilty  of  a  deadly  sin.  (()" 

On  p.  68,  after  "  Luke " :  "  but  the  laws  of  the  Church  were  not  yet 
agreed  with  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  women  at  certain  seasons  from  public 
worship,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Old  Testament,  (c)" — 
After  "  severest  penances" :  "  Adultery  was  the  only  ground  on  which  mar- 
riage could  become  void ;  death  alone  could  sunder  the  nuptial  bond,  and  a 
second  marriage  was  called  a  decent  adultery,  (d)^] 

The  following  is  added  at  the  dose  of  §  6|Y"But  the  sacrifice  of  all  i^ 
earthly  joys,  which  the  whole  Church  looked  upon  as  indispensable  to  its 
tme  ideal  of  religion,  found  ample  compensation  in  the  belief  in  a  millennial 
kingdom,  founded  upon  a  perverted  notion  of  the  Messiah  revealed  by  tradi- 
tion, and  the  Bevelations  of  John,  (e)  This  kingdom,  which  the  returning 
Christ  would  establish  after  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the 
brief  dominion  of  the  Antichrist  whom  they  regarded  as  the  returning  matri- 
cide, was  to  be  earthly,  according  to  its  essential  nature,  but  its  images  of 
sensuous  pleasure  were  also  symbols  of  religious  bliss.  The  faithful  who 
died  before  the  fulfilment  of  these  hopes,  were  consoled  with  the  prospect 
that  they  should  be  raised  again  to  participate  in  the  glories  of  this  kingdom. 
Such  was  the  faith  of  the  whole  Church,  (/)  until  the  common  ecclesiastical 
doctrine  became  suspicious  on  account  of  the  extravagances  of  a  party  (§  67), 
and  it  was  opposed  by  the  school  which  contended  that  none  but  spiritual 
blessings  were  of  any  importance  (§  85).  And  yet  this  old  and  popular  faith 
of  the  Church  was  never  surrendered  to  individual  enthusiasts,  until,  instead 
of  the  vainly  expected  and  sudden  overthrow  of  heathenism  by  a  miraculous 
advent  of  Christ,  the  Church  experienced  for  a  long  peribd  the  historical 
power  of  Christianity,  and  the  clergy  at  least  beheld  the  dawn  of  the  earthly 
kingdom.  (^)" 


a)  Ignat  ad  TmU.  c  IS.  «d  Smym.  &  8. 

Z>)  iOrig,)  PhUoaophninena  a.  Haerea.  Beftit  ed.  Miller,  1.  IX.  p^  2S4a8. 

c)  In  favor  of  tbem :  Diony$.  Alex,  £p.  canon.  (R<yuthf  Beliq.  aacr.  yoL  II.  p.  892.)    Against 
them :  OonsiU.  app.  YI,  2T8. 

d)  Athenaff.  Deprecat  &  28.    On  the  other  aide  atlil,  Jlarmae  Pastor  II,  mand.  4, 4. 
€)  IU9,  20.  Jr«n.  V,  88.  a 

/)  Papiat :  Ett$,  H.  ooc  III,  89.    JuHln.  a  Tryph.  c.  80.    Iren,  V,  828. 
g)  {Corrodi)  Krlt  Gesch.  d.  Chlliasm.  (Frkf.  ti.  Lpz.  ITSlsa.)  ZQr.  1794. 4  vols.    MUn^ehtr,  hist 
Entwnrf.  d.  U  ▼.  tanaenc^J.  Belch  in  d.  8  eraten  Jhh.  (Henke's  Mag.  toL  VL  Ft  2.) 
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Beginning  of  §  66 :  "  Oandid&tes  fbr  admiasion  to  the  Ghurdi  x'xnfxtn 
acvoi),  from  the  nnmher  of  whom  all  persons  connected  with  any  emplqymenl 
in  the  heathen  temples  or  the  theatres  were  exdnded,  (a)" — After  "pro- 
tracted to  the  end  of  life,"  insert :  "  Near  the  end  of  the  third  century,  fixed  • 
forms  of  penance  were  devised,  as  steps  hy  which  offenders  might  retom  to 
the  fan  commnnion  of  the  Ohnrch.'* 

Before  the  last  sentence  in  §  66,  insert:  *' though  many  rigid  penoos 
estahlished  the  conviction  in  some  congregations,  that  the  Church  oonlil 
admit  of  no  penance  or  pardon  for  particniar  sins,  or  at  least  fen*  their  repe- 
tition.   Among  these  were  indnded  those  sins  which  were  called  mortaL  (?>)*' 

On  p.  6Y,  the  title  of  §  68  is  altered  so  as  to  read :  "  The  NoTataan  and 
Meletian  Schisms  " ;  and  hefore  the  last  sentence  in  the  section :  '^  About  the 
same  time  a  schism  was  created  in  Egypt  in  consequence  of  the  ambition  of 
Melstius,  Bishop  of  Lycopolis.  This  man  had  been  a  confeaaor  in  the  time 
of  the  Dioclesian  persecntion,  and  now  raised  the  watchword  that  the  pen- 
ances to  be  imposed  npon  those  -who  had  fallen  onght  not  to  be  determined 
nntil  a  period  of  tranqnillity.  He  interfered  with  the  hitherto  imddined  pre- 
rogatives ef  the  Metropolitan  of  Alexandria,  by  consecrating,  in  the  piace  of 
many  living  priests,  a  large  nnmber  of  others  whose  salaries  conld  not  be  ob- 
tained withont  the  establishment  u>f  an  opposition  Ghnrch.  The  b&hopsof 
this  new  Ohnrch  were  recognized  at  Nicaca  as  the  fntnre  sncoessora  of  those 
of  the  legitimate  party;  bnt  as  they  took  part,  lo  a  considerable  extent,  with 
the  defeated  party  in  the  conncil,  they  shared  also  in  its  snbrasion.  Some 
renmants  of  them,  however,  were  found  as  late  as  the  fifth  centory." 

Beferences  for  §  69 : 

*^y«and6r^  iL  Teranlaae.  o.  BeschftlTenh.  d  ult  rassahstroitigkelten.  (KHist  Aith.  ISSL  Ft  t) 
Reta>9rff,  dlo  Paachastielt.  (Zeltsch.  t  blst  Th.  1S8S.  vol.  IL  Ft  8.)  GieaeUr,  In  d.  Stud.  v.  KrS. 
1888.  H.  A.'-^Sehwagler,  Montaa.  p.  19188.  Baur,  kan.  Evy.  pu  88489L— JT.  L.  IVtUmit  die  rMwHiii  In 
d.  ezsten  Jlih.  FTonh.  184&  (On  tfae  other  side:  Baur,  In  d.  Th.  Jahrbh.  18I&  H.  %  JOgm^iid, 
Ibid.  1849.  H.  2.)    Ibid.  ZKpaasahfeler  d.  alt  K.  (Stud.  n.  Erit  1848.  H.  4.)"* 

The  sentences  (p.  68,  line  6)  on  tho  Paschal  Controversy  are  altered  tho^: 
^^  In  Asia  Minor,  the  saving  Pacsover  (tt.  o-wrijptoir,  aravpoHriftov)  was  kept  with 
a  love-feast,  as  a  festival  of  rejoicing  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  of  re- 
demption, at  the  dioee  of  the  great  fast  on  the  evening  of  the  fonrte^ith  of  Kisazi. 
In  other  parts  of  the  Ghnreh,  the  Besnrrection  of  onr  Lord  (r.  oMurramftm) 
was  celebrated  on  the  Sunday  after  the  fuU  moon  in  the  spring,  and  the  pi^- 
ceding  week  of  the  fast  was  observed  as  a  representation  of  the  Faasioii-wedL 
When  Polycarp  visited  Bome  (abont  160),  this  difference  in  reckooiDg  w» 
discussed,  though  without  iiyury  to  Christian  unity.  But  the  Roman  hisbc^ 
Victor^  attempted  to  excommunicate  the  Asiatic  congregations  as  heretics 
(196),  for  their  course  in  this  matter.  Public  opinion  was  in  favor  of  the 
Boman  usage  with  respect  to  this  festival,  but  it  could  not  sustidn  the  violei:: 
measures  of  the  Boman  bishop  against  those  who  differed  from  him  oslr 
upon  a  ritual  observance.  Polycratea^  in  behalf  of  the  Aaiatio  hisliopB,  ap- 
pealed, as  Polycarp  had  done,  to  the  example  of  John,  who  had  ohs^red  the 

a)  Oonatitk  app.  YIII,  88.    Comp.  Sunun,  HIppoljt  toL  L  pi  491 

h)  IFerm,  Paator  IL  mand.  4, 1.    Tertvl  de  padlc  &  IS.    Oono,  lUibtrU,  «.  la.  T.  •»■. 
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Passover  in  their  way  among  them  and  their  ancestors,  (a)  But  in  Laodicea 
and  the  country  aroond  it,  the  churches  continued  to  eat  the  paschal  lamh  in 
the  Jewish  manner,  as  a  type  of  Chnst^s  sacrifice.  A  remonstrance  against 
this  was  present^  (about  170)  from  Alexandria,  from  Borne,  and  even  from 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  whole  represen- 
tation  of  John  in  his  gospel,  in  which  Christ  was  never  said  to  have  par 
taken  of  the  paschal  sapper  according  to  the  law,  because  he  was  himself  the 
true  Lamb  of  God.  (h)  The  Boman  usage  finally  prevailed  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, and  even  then  those  who  contended,  though  in  Ignorance,  that  this 
festival  should  be  kept  according  to  the  Jewish  law,  were  spoken  of  in  Borne 
among  the  heretics,  (e)  But  there  were  still  some  deviations,  in  different 
ports  of  the  Ohuroh,  from  the  general  usage  of  reckoning  the  Easter  Sunday 
from  the  course  of  the  moon,  (d)    The  fifty  days,^  &o. 

ITear  the  close  of  §  70,  instead  of  the  ^^  cock  and  anchor;''  '^  and  the  palm; 
symbols  taken  prindpaUy  from  the  Old  Testament,  but  of  typical  import. 
From  the  use  of  these  in  their  houses,  Chxistians  were  led  to  use  them  in 
ornamenting  their  tombs;  and  as  works  of  art  in  fresco  or  mosaic,  they 
were  gradually  introduced  from  the  catacombs  into  the  churches.  But 
even,"  Ac. 

Instead  of  the  first  sentence  of  §  71 :  ^'  On  the  basis  of  the  apostolic  wor^ 
ship,  and  under  the  influence  of  obscure  recollections  of  the  services  of  the 
temple  on  Zion,  a  solemn  form  of  worship  was  gradually  introduced,  though 
some  peculiarities  prevailed  in  the  different  metropolitan  districts  which  pre- 
vented entire  uniformity  in  its  details,  (e)  Prophetic  and  apostolic  writings, 
in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  these  words,  and  the  acts  of  the  martyrs,  dif- 
ferent according  to  local  usage  and  interest,  were  read  in  the  public  assem- 
blies. The  homilies  which  followed  were  delivered  principally  by  the  bishop 
alone ;  they  were  in  the  East  constructed  and  uttered  in  a  rhetorical  style, 
and  they  were  therefore,  even  in  the  third  century,  extemporized  by  those 
whose  peculiar  talents  fitted  them  for  such  an  exerdse.  The  songs  in  honor 
of  Christ  as  a  (xod,  in  which  the  oldest  l^ymns  that  have  reached  us  were 
used,  had  a  resemblance  to  the  Pindaric  odes,  and  show  an  Alexandrian 
spirit  (/)" 

In  the  same  section,  the  bread  and  wine  presented  by  believers  are  called 
*^  oUationeB  ;^  ^  the  consecrated  bread  ti^en  home  by  them,  or  sent  to  the 
absent,  was  eaten  every  morning  before  any  thing  else ;  ^  C^)  ^*  baptism  was  ad- 
ministered usually  by  immersion  three  times,  to  the  dck  by  sprinkling  (B, 
cllnicorum),  with  reference  to  the  death  of  our  Lord,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ; ''  ^*  anointing  (x/)<<rfia},  as  well  as  impo- 

a)  Xut.  H.  eoQ.  y,  28-4B.    Jtrkd.  d«  pneaor.  <Api)end.)  a  68.    BoeraL  H.  eea  V,  21. 
I)  Ew.  R  «ec  IV,  Sd.    Chronicon  patch,  ed.  Dindor(  vol  I.  p.  Ifisa  (M«llto^  Bp.  of  Sarden 
Clemens  Alev^  Apolttnuls,  B|v  of  Hierapolta,  HlppolTtnflb) 

c)  iOriff.)  Haeres.  Beiftit  p.  874B8. 

d)  F,  Fip^r,  Oeieb.  d.  OBteifettes.  BrL  1845k 

0)  CofitiUL  ttpp,  VIIL  Comp.  the  Alezandilfln  view  Mcordfng  to  TaWwCa  repreBentAtlon  bi 
Bunten,  HlppoL  p.  494flB. 

f)  OUm,  Paed.  Ill,  11  {Oleak  Hymn.  In  Salv.  ed.  Piper,  Odtt  18«k)  XM^n,  b.  MUtUer, 
Sinnb.  n.  Knnstront  p.  16a. 

^)  TicHul  ed  mxer.  II,  fi.  comp.  Mwntmi,  Hip^L  pi  601 
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sition  of  hands,  was  the  oonsnmmation  of  baptism ;  and  confirmatian  (ooo* 
signatio)  became  finally  a  distinct  rite.*' 

P.  71,  instead  of  the  sentence  commencing  with  '^Jnsdn'*:  '^The 
memorabilia  of  the  aiJ68tles,  qnoted  by  Justin^  correspond  essentlallT  inth 
the  history  giyen  in  the  synoptic  gospels.  But  some  deyiations  ttoim  it  can- 
not be  fnlly  explained  by  allowing  that  they  were  written  from  an  indepcD- 
dent  recollection.  They  rather  imply  that  he  could  not  haye  made  use  ot 
these  synoptic  gospels,  bnt  that  he  must  haye  had  besides  them,  or  instead 
of  them,  such  a  reyision  as  was  in  nse  among  the  Jewish  Christians,  like  tie 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  or  the  Qospel  of  Peter,  (a)'' 

After  the  ninth  line  on  p.  78 :  ^^  In  these  respects  they  entirely  correspond 
with  the  Martyr- Acts  of  Ignatius,  (h)  The  feelings  of  hnmilitj  and  of  self- 
respect,  as  weU  as  the  desire  to  die,  shown  in  them,  were  yery  possible  in  a 
character  highly  esteemed  in  the  age  in  which  the  martyr  liyed,  and  the 
abuse  of  the  soldiers,  and  his  free  interoonrse  with  his  friends,  were  ccmsastait 
with  the  Roman  laws  on  imprisonment.  Bnt  not  only  haye  we  indnbitable 
eyidence  that  the  more  extensiye  text  has  been  revised,  (o)  and  that  other 
epistles  haye  been  added  to  the  original  seven,  bnt  even  the  shorter  text  dis- 
covered again  in  the  seventeenth  centnry,  has  not  proved  to  be  perfectly 
genuine,  {d)  The  newly-discovered  Syriao  translation  of  three  epistles,  in  the 
briefest  and  the  rather  less  hierarchic  text,  produces  the  impresnon  th^  i; 
can  be  only  an  extract,  (e)  But  if  even  the  germ  of  these  epistles  shonld 
prove  to  be  spurious,  and  not  essentially  the  same  with  the  fhndamental  ideas 
in  the  more  extended  work  we  now  have,  they  would  still  be  an  important 
document  of  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  (/}  The  Epistle  of  J^ol^earj- 
to  the  Philippians  is  a  modest  admonition  to  morality,  was  written  witli 
reference  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  their  Church,  makes  several  aOnaocis 
to  Paul,  and  is  pervaded  by  the  same  spirit  as  the  first  epistle  of  John,  asil 
tlie  pastoral  epistles.  The  obvious  reference  to  Ignatius  is  pfobably  of  i 
later  origin,  (g)    PapioB^^  &c. 

The  title  of  §  74  is  changed  into  ^'Apocryphal  Literature.^    References  are : 

a)  Note  h,  p.  7t.  SemiBch,  4.  app.  Denkw.  d.  Just  Ooth.  1&43.  BUgei^dd^  kilt  roten.  &  £ 
Ett.  Just,  d.  Glem.  HomlUen.  xl  Mftrdon's.  HaL  18B0.  * 

h)  (Aft«r  the  editt  of  the  Patres  appi)  Coipiu  Ignatlaniim  by  WUL  Ottreion,  I^and.  ISO.  Ifn^ 
qnae  fonintiir  Epp.  com  ^asd.  maitjrlo,  coU.  edltt  graeda,  Tersionlbasti.  syrlaea,  armea,  fat  kc  J^ 
£L  Petermann^  Lps.  1849.    Jf.  J.  TfbeAtfr,  d.  Bit.  d.  h.  Igo.  libers,  o.  eikUit  Tnbi  1S29L 

c)  On  the  other  hand  only^  paradozlcaUy :  JT.  MHeTf  d.  dopp.  Bee.  d.  Srr.  d.  Ign.  (Stsd  o.  Kj& 
188S.H.  &) 

tf)  Against  the  genuineness :  J.  Dalta&Wt  Sawr^  J.Ra  Schmidt,  (abridged  In  hte  KGeacb.)  b4 
yeUj  (as  referred  to  in  Note  a.  p.  78.)  SehwtgUr^  naebap.  Zeita.  roL  IL  pu  ISObl  (reepeesBg  a 
Pauline  as  a  ooanteipolse  to  the  Petrine  Clementines  in  Borne  after  the  zniddle  of  the  9<  eect^ 
For  the  genuineness:  Psarton^  Fom,  JZoC&e,  J7»<A«r,and  J>&tt6rdUek,  (n  nterad  to Ib K<ta a. 
p.  78.) 

e)  Note  b.  p.  78.  C.  B.  J.  Bunaen^  Ign.  u.  &  Zeit  7  Sendsoh.  an  Neander.  Die  t  iebtea  a.  4 
nnfichten  Brr.  d.  Ign.  Hmb.  1847.  4  On  the  other  side :  JBmtr,  Die  Ign.  Bit.  q.  ihr  b«ii«s$9  £rt- 
tiker.  Tub.  184S.—£  JDmMinger,  fiL  d.  Aedhth.  d.  btsh.  Teztea  d.  Ign.  Bit.  Wflnk  ISO.  G. 
Uhihtyrn,  d.  Verb.  d.  syr.  Bee.  d.  ^  Brr.  z.  d.  kfirtzem  grieeh.  (Zeltseh.  t  \ML  Th.  185L  B.  L) 

/)  {Polycarpi,  £p.  c  18.)  Iren.  Y,  2a    Oriff.  In  Lua  Horn.  S.  (toL  III.  pk  98S:)  Jr«t.  E.  ccc 

m,8e. 

0)  Note  e.  p.  78.    For  the  genuineness,  vlth  the  exception  of  interpolations  (but 
thsn  Dallaeus  and  Bnnsen) :  BUaeSl,  altkath.  K  p.  60498. 
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■ 

**  3fothMmt  de  caiuiB  sapporitt  libror.  {nter  Chrlstt  (Das.  ad  H.  eoe.  toL  I.  p.  21Ta&)  LUdbs, 
£lnl  in  d.  Offenb.  Job.  «d.  S.  184a  pu  6668L  JZ«uM,  Oesch.  d.  H.  Schrlften  N.  T.  ed.  2.  Abtb.  L 
p.  SaSBB."* 

Add  to  §  74 :  "  Oommenoing  with  the  written  controversy  with  heathen-  ; 

ism  (§  52),  this  kind  of  ecolesiastical  literature  was  now  developed  in  a  con- 
troversy with  the  heretics,  and  penetrated  deeply  not  only  the  sense  of  the 
Scriptures,  bnt  the  spirit  of  the  Ohnrch  itself.  It  is  divided  into  three 
schools,  according  to  local  traditions,  hut  in  consequence  of  the  intercourse 
which  then  prevailed  in  the  Church,  these  traditions  were  very  extensively  . 
diflfused.^' 

Bef.  §  75 :  Sckliemann  is  to  he  corrected  with  respect  to  Ebionism,  by, 

*"  BUachl,  altkath.  E.  p.  lOta." 

After  *^  apostate ''  (line  17),  p.  75 :  '*  According  to  Boman  accounts,  they 
trusted  to  the  law  for  justification,  a^  they  believed  that  Ohrist  was  justified, 
and  became  the  Messiah  by  completely  fulfilling  it  (a) 

On  Gnosticism  (p.  76),  after  the  reference  to  Bitter : 

IT,  Ro$9dt  Oesch.  d.  UntersQcb.  fL  d.  Gnoet  (Tb.  Scbrr.  eingel  y.  Neander.  Bil.  1847.  vol  L 

IK  1798S.") 

In  the  first  sentence  of  §  76  (p.  76),  after  "  infinite  " :  "  and  indeed  re- 
sjtecting  the  origin  and  development  of  the  divine  existence " ;  and  at  the 
dose  of  the  same  sentence :  ^^  which  combined  all  the  speculations  and  fan- 
cies of  earlier  and  contemporaneous  philosophies,  and  endeavored  to  pene- 
trate an  the  mysteries  of  the  divine,  as  well  as  of  human  history.'' 

P.  77,  Satumimu  is  said  to  have  had  ^  a  special  relation  to  Henander," 
and  to  have  held,  that  ^*  Batan  was  the  original  ruler  over  matter  (vXi;)" ; 
that  the  seven  planetary  spirits,  ^^  with  the  view  of  founding  a  kingdom  for 
themselves,  wrested  from  Satan's  kingdom  the  materials  of  the  present  uni- 
verse," and  that  ^^  the  God  of  the  Jews  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  plan- 
etary spirits,  and  to  assist  them,  raised  up  a  series  of  prophets.  But  as  their 
God  could  not  prevail  agunst  the  demoniac  powers,  one  of  the  highest 
Aeons  (vovr),  as  Christ  in  the  semblance  of  a  body,  came  to  redeem  the  supe- 
rior human  race  from  the  power  of  Satan,  as  well  as  of  the  planetary  spirits. 
To  efiect  this,  he  gave  them  the  Gnosis  and  the  Law,  which  directed  them  to 
abstain  from  every  thing  by  which  men  became  subject  to  matter.  The  fol- 
lowers,^ &c. 

§  78,  on  the  Hellenistio  Gnostics,  commences  thus :  "  1)  The  Ophites  /  . 
(Naoiro^poO  constituted  the  transition  from  the  Oriental  to  the  Hellenistio 
Gnostics.  They  originated  probably  in  Phrygia  before  the  time  of  Christ, 
and  called  themselves  simply  Gnostics ;  but  in  Egypt  they  adopted  Christian 
notions,  though  they  always  remained  opeuly  hostile  to  Judaism.  They  pro- 
fessed to  believe  that  the  Son  of  Man  emanated  from  the  Original  Source 
OSvSof),  in  which  the  male  and  female  powers  were  combined,  and  that  the 
Mother  of  life  (wvevfia  Syiov)  sprung  from  him  and  his  parent  From  her 
connection  with  the  former  origmal  types  of  humanity,  Chrut  was  bom,  and 
from  the  excess  of  light  then  sent  forth,  was  produced  Sophia^  i.  «.,  the  prin- 

a)  (Oriff.)  Haeres.  Beftii  p.  257. 
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dple  of  redemption  and  of  oreation.  When  Sophia,  the  imperfect  and 
adventitionfl  ofispring  of  this  connection,  aspired  to  be  like  €rod,  she  plnng&i 
into  chaos,  and  gave  hirth  to  Jalddbaoth^  i,  e^  the  son  of  chaos.  This  hein^. 
that  he  might  create  a  special  kingdom  for  himself,  brought  forth  the  seTcn 
planetary  spirits ;  and  when  these  also  aimed  at  independence,  in  great  ra^v; 
he  threw  himself  into  the  efime  from  which  the  nnir^'se  was  formed,  and 
the  outward  image  of  his  wrath  became  quickened  into  the  88rpeiit-^>int 
(p<f>i6fxopfl>os).  To  supply  the  planetary  spirits  with  employment,  be,  with 
their  assistance,  formed  man  in  his  own  image ;  and  after  Sophia  had  giTen 
inspiration  to  this  work  of  his  hands,  he  animated  it  with  his  own  ^xrit  to 
have  dominion  over  divine  things.  Bnt  in  this  process  he  had  parted  with 
his  highest  powers,  and  now  saw  with  terror  that  his  creature  was  superior 
to  himself.  To  prevent  man  from  becoming  consdous  of  these  exalted  pow- 
ers, he  commanded  him  not  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  Sophia,  haTir^ 
been  brought  by  the  apostasy  of  her  ofipring  to  repentance  for  her  ^nlt. 
and  to  a  consciousness  of  her  divine  nature,  now  endeavors  to  attract  to  her- 
self and  to  purify  the  spiritual  light-power  in  the  world  created  by  Jal<l£- 
baoth.  Availing  herself  of  the  enmity  of  the  serpent-spirit  against  it« 
parent,  she  indnces  man  to  transgress  the  prohibition  req^ecting  the  tree  cf 
knowledge.  Hence,  what  is  called  a  Fall  in  the  books  of  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  was  in  &ct  a  transition  to  a  higher  mental  state.  In  great  wrath  ihe 
Creator  of  the  world  now  throws  men  down  to  the  k>west  jnaterxal  wori J^ 
and  harasses  them  with  all  the  pains  and  temptations  incident  to  matter,  b::t 
reserves  a  chosen  people  for  his  own  special  possesaon.  Individual  penoss 
endowed  with  high  intellectual  powers,  are  raised  up  by  Sophia,  but  sbe 
vainly  strives  to  free  them  from  their  bonds,  until  the  Aeon  Ohiist  miiie- 
himself  with  the  Messiah  sent  by  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  brings  to 
men  the  saving  knowledge  of  the  true  -God.  Jaldabaoth  had  bis  own  Mes- 
siah crucified,  that  he  might  thus  destroy  the  superior  being  connected  with 
him,  but  who  had  previously  departed.  In  the  end,  Sophia,  with  her  pneu- 
matio  followers  among  men,  will  be  led  badk  to  the  blissM  feDowship  of 
God;  and  the  God  of  the  Jews,  deprived  of  the  light  of  all  the  pnen- 
matio  powers,  will  gradually  sink  into  the  abyss  of  annihilation.  The  ser* 
X)ent,'^  &c. 

'^  2)  BasUides  of  Alexandria  (120^180)  completed,  and  at  the  same  time 
transcended  the  Gnosticiam  which  professed  to  be  an  esoteric  doctrine  pre- 
served by  Matthias.  The  InefiQabk  (rd  ap/ii/roy),  the  Ddty  who  exists  sot 
merely  for  time  (6  ovk  tiv  ^€6s)^  has  the  germ  of  every  thing  in  himself  oA 
gives  existence  to  every  thii^  not  by  emanation  {irpofiok^\  but  as  Jehorab 
does  to  the  light.  In  this  germ  of  the  universe  (frapoirtfifua  raS  ko^iuk)  ex- 
isted a  threefold  sonship  (ylonis  rpituprfsyf  which  the  Orj^^nal  Being  produces 
by  the  attractive  power  of  Ms  beauty.  The  first  mounts  directly  up  to  luzih 
sel^  and  constitutes  the  happy  world  of  spirit  {vkffp»fu») ;  the  aeeond  fcnns 
the  confines  of  this  heaven,  and  is  represented  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (ro  pt!i6pi» 
ir»€vfui) ;  and  the  third  remains  in  the  ori^^nal  germ  of  the  univenei  and 
needs  purification.  From  this  last  sprung  the  first  and  the  second  ruler  of  the 
world  (apx<ov%  each  of  whom,  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  the  Qrigiiu. 
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Being,  gave  birth  to  a  superior  bod.  The  first  of  these  created  for  himself 
the  upper,  and  the  last  the  lower  planetary  heaven.  From  the  germs  of  these  * 
was  developed  the  lowest  world  with  the  race  of  man.  UntU  the  time  of 
Moses,  this  was  the  kingdom  of  the  lower  Archon.  But  Moses  made  known 
to  it  the  higher  Archon,  by  whom  the  prophets  were  commissioned.  The 
great  Archon  supposed  himself  to  be  God ;  but  when  tlirough  his  Son  ho 
received  the  gospel  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  reverently  submitted  himself  to 
its  revelations.  Hence,  in  due  time,  the  son  of  Mary  in  this  lower  world  was 
enlightened  by  the  gospel,  and  his  nature  was  purified  from  all  worldly  ele- 
ments by  the  necessary  process  of  his  sufferings.  Accordingly,  these  elements 
were  left  on  earth ;  his  physical  part  remained  at  his  ascension  in  the  plan- 
etary  heaven,  and  his  pneumatic  part  ascended  to  the  pleroma  as  the  type  of 
all  the  redeemed.  In  the  end,  when  all  who  are  susceptible  shall  have 
attained  their  destiny,  this  lower  world  will  be  again  covered  with  ignorance, 
and  all  things  will  be  confirmed  in  the  permanent  state  of  existence  for 
which  they  are  naturally  fitted.  This  Roman  accoimt)  (a)  founded  upon  the 
writings  of  Basilides  and  his  son  Isidore,  and  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  they 
used  the  term  faith  to  designate  the  reception  of  salvation,  and  yet  maintained 
the  necessity  of  the  redemption  of  that  which  is  divine  from  a  nature  originally 
alienated  from  God,  seems  to  imply  that  the  materials  of  the  universe  are 
independent  The  revelation  of  the  Original  Being  in  865  kingdoms  of 
spirits,  according  to  astronomical  relations  indicated  by  the  mystic  watch- 
word Abraxas  (or  dPpao-d(\  may  find  a  sufBcient  pla^  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
threefold  sonship,  but  in  other  accounts  was  looked  upon  as  an  emanation 
from  the  Original  Being,  or  a  gradual  deterioration  of  his  essence,  until  the 
seven  angels  of  the  lowest  spiritual  world,  with  the  Archon,  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  at  their  head,  created  the  world  firom  the  materials  which  they  found, 
and  famished  their  men  with  all  kinds  of  worldly  powers,  and  with  such 
spiritual  powers  as  they  themselves  possessed.  To  efiect  the  deliverance  of 
this  spiritual  power  from  its  connection  with  matter,  the  first- bom  celestial 
power  (yovs)  united  himself  with  Jesus  at  his  baptism.  Though  this  Jesus 
was  a  perfect  man,  he  needed  an  atonement  for  himself,  and  it  was  he  alone 
who  suffered  and  died.  In  this  manner,  it  is  possible  that  even  the  Basi- 
lldeans  adopted  the  peculiarities  of  Gnosticism,  and,  especially  in  the  West, 
carried  the  idea  of  freedom  from  the  law  so  far  that  it  amounted  to  moral 
indifference,  ascribed  to  the  Redeemer  only  the  semblance  of  a  body,  and 
hence  may  have  regarded  a  denial  of  him  as  of  no  importance.  In  this  state 
of  elevation  above  all  positive  religious  forms,  they  maintained  an  existence 
until  late  in  the  fourth  century.^^ 

"  8)  FaZen<int«,"  &c.    The  scheme  of  Valentine  is  said  to  be  (p.  78)  "  a  7 

lofty  religion  of  the  spirit,  founded  on  the  religion  of  nature  professed  among 
the  heathen.*' 

After  the  word  '*  events  "  (line  6,  p.  79) :  "  in  an  ascending  scale  of 
forms,  poBsesong  a  material,  i>8ychical,  and  pneumatic  nature,  in  accordance 
with  this  mingling  of  influences,  and  the  variable  moods  of  the  Sophia." 

a)  Hmt.  Beftit  p^  S85-844.— Basil,  phlloiophl  gncsUd.  Mntentiae  ex  HlppoL  libro  lllnstr.  ed.  /. 
L  Jaeobi,  Segfom.  1991 
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Afler  the  word  '^  century,"  tenth  line  from  the  foot  of  p.  79,  oontiDse  the 
sentence :  ^^  divided  into  an  Oriental  and  an  Italian  school.  The  fanner  hdd 
that  the  body  of  the  Saviour  was  pnenmatic,  because  the  Holy  Ghost  over- 
shadowed Maiy ;  the  latter  contended  that  it  must  have  been  psychical,  siseo 
the  higher  principle  did  not  come  upon  him  nntil  his  baptism.  According  to 
the  Roman  account,  (a)  Heradeon  and  Ptolemaens  belonged  to  the  latter 
school,  and  ascribed  to  external  works  no  other  importance  than  that  of 
sensibly  expressing  our  spiritaal  nnity  with  Christ  The  gospel  of  John  has 
been  very  seriously  and  piously  explained  by  Heradeon,  who  folly  bdiered 
that  it  corresponded  with  his  views,  and  sometimes  his  interpretation  is  am- 
pler than  that  of  Origen.  (h)  Ptolemaeus  is  fi&.d  to  have  regarded  the  A&jss 
which  Yakntine,"  &c. 

P.  80f  after  the  first  line :  "  Finally,  MareuSy  who  boasted  that  he  had 
given  a  proper  direction  to  this  school,  has  indeed  enlarged  the  numbs  of 
Aeons  by  poetical  allegories  and  a  literal  application  of  Pythagorean  nmn- 
bers,  and  has  described  the  universe  as  an  utterance  of  the  Ineffiible,  or  a 
gradual  decadence  of  the  divine  essence ;  but  the  gorgeous  systeni  of  the 
Marcosian  worship,  with  its  twofold  baptism,  its  change  of  wine  into  blood, 
and  its  attractions  for  women  of  eminent  talents,  gave  occasion  to  scandal 
about  philters,  magic,  and  Juggling.  (<;)*' 

4)  "  CarpocrateSy''^  &c.  After,  "  The  same  was  true  of,'*  Qme  5,  p.  81) : 
insert :  ^*  the  son  of  Joseph,  who  carried  with  him  in  a  pure  state  throng  all 
earthly  things,-  the  recollections  of  what  he  had  witnessed  in  a  superk? 
state,  and  overthrew  the  law  of  the  mundane  spirits." 

Additional  references  to  §  79 : 

**  4)  Tertul  adr.  Hermogeaem.  na«re&  Seftit  p.  278a.  TheocUn^  Haer.  fabbu  1, 19.  eompi  £tL 
n  eoc.  lY,  U.—O.  BoehmeTf  Herm.  AfHcanxu.  Bond.  1882." 

The  sentence  (p.  81,  last  line)  ending  with  ^^  concealed,''  continues:  ^  in  s 
body  not  formed  of  earthly  materials,  but  fitted  for  activity  and  sofiSrag 
among  men.  (cQ" 

Note  (2,  p.  79,  reads : 

•*  Thej  are  the  principal  topic  of  Iren,  (I,  la&  II,  1.  Hacr.  Beftit  177-^)  and  of  TeriA  (adv.  Ti<- 
cntlnlanoa),  but  the  representation  vhlch  tbey  give  waa  eren  then  that  at  "PUAaameiuL  Some  par* 
tloalan  in  Cl€fMnt  Orig.  in  Jo.  torn.  18.  ^Hph.  Haer.  Sla.  MHuiar,  Odae  snortlcM,  tbebaictt  c« 
lat  Ha&L  1812.  The  Coptic  MS.  Sophia,  preserved  in  the  Brit  Mnseam  as  a  tzans.  of  the  lost  prin- 
cipal treatise  of  Valentine  (lat  fee  M.  O.  Schtoarae^  ed.  Pelermanni  Ber.  185L)  la  an  vaSmpatsst 
Uter  piodnction  of  the  Marcosian  party.— IT.  Bduet^  d.  System  YaL  (Th.  Schrr.  p^  SSObl)'* 

At  the  close  of  §  79,  add :  "  4)  JSermogenes  of  Oarthage  (about  200)  cai» 
upon  Gnostic  ground,  only  when  he  taught  that  the  Deity  in  creation  acted 
upon  the  wild  chaotic  mass  from  which  the  world  was  made,  and  which  vas 
like  himself,  eternal,  as  it  were  with  the  power  of  beauty,  and  thus  fisnoed 
from  it  the  natural  world  and  mankind ;  and  that  even  deformed  and 


a)  Beftit  Haer.  pu  lOdi       h)  Extracts  in  Oriff.  torn,  in  Er.  Ja  oompi  l^p^tiL  hatar.  9^ 

c)  rren,  1, 18-21.  llaer.  Beftit  p.  800.  (Scarcely  any. thing  but  Extnots  from  Ind.)  JSjp^ 
haer.  84. 

d)  The  Boman  account  (Ilaer.  Beftit  p.  8588.)  la  conftased,  slnoe  the  dootilna  of  a  later  HanAadm 
named  Prepon^  according  to  which  the  Bedeemer  himseU^  as  the  Mediator  bettrean  the  foadaod 
evil  principle*,  was  only  rlghteona,  is  made  to  imply  a  change  of  views  In  MaicSon  hlna^  Gao^ 
«he  correct  derivation  ft-om  Cerdon.  (Ibid  p.  869.) 
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things. now  enter  into  the  nniyersal  system  as  a  resisting  remnant  {aKoayiov), 
but  will,  after  the  development  of  all  which  is  capable  of  improvement,  six^ 
back  into  chaotic  nothingness.  TertuUian  vented  his  wrath  against  Hermo- 
genes  by  an  attack  npon  the  imitative  arts,  and  all  liberal  culture  in  the 
Church." 

§  80  is  entitled  '^  Gnostic  Ebionites,"  &c. 

About  the  middle  of  p.  84,  the  sentence  beginning,  *^  The  Homilies,"  may 
read:  *^  The  Homilies  were  never  the  creed  of  the  Roman  Church,  but  were 
composed  or  revised  in  Rome  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  to 
reconcile  the  Jewish  Christianity,  which  was  not  yet  denounced,  but  was  de- 
clining there,  with"  &c  (a) 

P.  85,  8th  line,  after  '^  baptism,"  read :  ^^  and  in  addition  to  this,  highly 
commended  drcumcision  to  Jews  by  birth." 

At  the  dose  of  §  80,  add :  ^'  At  the  commencement  of  the  third  century, 
a  book  of  this  sect  was  brought  from  8yria  to  Rome,  which  claimed  to  have 
come  from  the  hand  of  a  gigantic  angel.  It  required  circxmicision,  but  of- 
fered pardon  for  even  the  most  unnatural  sins  on  a  second  baptism,  and  was 
rejected  by  the  Roman  Presbytery.  (5)  Origen  knew  of  this  party  even  in  his 
day,  and  speaks  of  their  selection  from  the  law  and  the  gospel,  their  book 
which  fell  from  heaven,  and  of  their  new  forgiveness  of  sins,  (c)" 

P.  85,  last  line,  after  *' appreciated^ "  read:  ^^but  the  fantastic  nature  of 
their  dogmas,  their  partial  adoption  of  pagan  notions,  their  high-wrought, 
or,  sometimes  on  the  contrary,  variable  system  of  morals,  and  the  position 
which  they  endeavored  to  maintain  in  the  Church,  (d)  or  at  least  their  ordi- 
nary connection  with  Catholic  Christianity,  render  a  judgment  respecting 
them  at  the  present  day  on  various  accounts,  a  matter  of  difBculty.  {ey* 

§  88  is  entitled— "I.  The  Asiatic-Roman  School,"  and  reads :  "A  Chris- 
tian theology  was  produced  especially  in  the  controversy  with  the  Gnostics, 
in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  adhere  to  the  historical  basis  of  Christian- 
ity as  the  common  property  of  all,  and  to  apprehend  its  practical  relations  in 
a  scientific  manner.  While  therefore  philosophy  was  recognized,  true  Chris- 
tianity was  looked  upon  as  consisting  in  the  writings  and  traditions  which 
had  been  preserved  from  the  apostolic  times,  and  those  things  which  were 
intelligible  to  the  common  people.  Irenaeus  was  the  principal  agent  in  intro- 
(lacing  this  school  to  the  West.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intercourse  between  Asia  and  the  congregations  recently  estab- 
lished upon  the  Rhone  he  became  a  presbyter  in  Lyons.  During  his  absence 
on  a  mission  to  the  Roman  bishop,  Eleutherus,  to  effect  an  accommodation 
with  the  Montanists  (177),  he  escaped  the  massacre  under  Marcus  Aurelius.  (/) 
The  same  year,  however,  he  became  the  successor  of  Pothinos,  the  martyr- 

a)  Aocordlng  to  the  genuine  epistle  of  Gement»  the  Pastor  of  Hennas,  and  the  writings  of  Jos* 
tin  in  opposition  on  tlie  one  hand,  to  &shtMffUr,  naohapi.  ZeitiL  toI.  L  p.  402a8;,  and  on  the  other  to 
Jfomer^  H  r.  d.  Person  Chr.  toI.  I.  p.  156.  Compi  liUtchlf  altkath.  K.  pi  S58b&  HUgenfeldy  Etv. 
Jastins.  pc  220. 

h)  Haer.  Befbt  p.  S92s8. 

c)  In  EM.  H.  ecc  VI,  88. 

<0  Comp^  S  79.    TsrfuL  e,  Valent  c;  4. 

«)  £.  g.  VopisevSy  Vita  Satnmini  e.  2.  Just  Apol.  L  c.  26b       /)  Eut,  H.  ecc  Y,  4. 
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bishop  of  ninety  years  of  age,  and  soon  restored  the  agitated  congregation  tc 
its  former  proepeiity.  The  only  pro(tf  of  his  own  martyrdom  (about  SOS; 
consists  in  some  remembrances  or  wishes  which  existed  at  a  much  later  ^rioc 
in  the  Frankish  Church,  (a)  The  recollections  of  his  yonth  went  back  netrir 
if  not  quite,  to  apostolic  times,  (b)  and  he  was  therefore  strennonaly  opposed 
to  Gnostic  speculations  and  all  attempts  to  e^lore  the  abyas  of  Deity,  (c) 
His  confidence  in  the  writings  of  John  was  no  less  than  his  familiarity  with 
them,  and  we  therefore  find  him  nsing  the  most  glowing  imagery  of  Asiatk 
tradition,  and  maintaining  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  still  ponred  oat  npon  the 
Ghnrch,  (d)  and  that  the  millennial  kingdom  was  near  at  hand,  (e  )  He  was 
practically  inclined  to  nothing  in  Montanism  but  the  moral  eamestneas  whid: 
he  fomid  in  it,  and  though  he  rebnked  the  assumptions  of  the  Soman  M^iq}, 
he  was  accustomed  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  and  in  oppontion  to  tiiose  w]» 
would  rend  the  glprious  body  of  Ohrist  on  account  of  a  mere  difiTepraiee  in 
the  mode  of  apprehending  Christian  truth,  (/)  to  point  the  whole  West  to 
the  Eoman  see  (§  62,  nt.  «,  §  69,  nt  5).  His  writings  were  to  his  pec^de  as  if 
composed  in  a  foreign  land,  and  oonsequentiy  were  but  littie  known  amoiig 
them ;  with  respect  to  their  peculiar  meaning  they  soon  became  to  a  conader- 
able  extent  foreign  to  the  whole  Church,  and  the  principal  part  of  than  were 
therefore  at  an  early  period  lost,  (ff)  The  Roman  presbyter,  Canu,  in  an  elo- 
quent dialogue  with  Flroolus,  the  principal  advocate  of  Montanism  at  Borne. 
presents  us  with  a  good  representation  of  that  system,  and  the  aignments 
urged  against  it  (202-18).  (h)  With  the  moderate  feelkigs  of  a  Bomaa  eos> 
versant  with  the  trophies  of  apostolic  martyrdoms,  this  distingnished  pre^- 
ter  presumes  to  reject  not  only  the  Phrygian  prophecies  but  the  notion  of  as 
earthly  millennial  kingdom,  the  authorship  of  which  he  tranafss  finom  an 
apostie  to  a  heretic,  (i)  Eippolytus^  who  calls  himself  a  disdple  of  jLrenaeis, 
has  left  some  allegorical  explanations  principally  of  the  Old  Teetameot,  and 
some  works  against  heretics,  which  were  regarded  as  very  valuable,  (il)  The 
nature  and  style  of  these  writings,  as  far  as  the  tities  and  fragments  we  have, 
afford  us  the  means  of  judgment,  (J)  the  general  acquaintance  with  them 
which  the  Syrian  Church  possessed,  (m)  and  the  veneration  as  a  martyr 
which  was  given  him  at  Antioch,  indicate  that  he  resided  in  Asia,  but  his 
statue  found  near  Rome  in  the  old  Tiburtine  street  (1551)  with  a  eatakgsd 
of  his  writings  and  the  Easter-cycle  engraved  upon  his  cathedra,  (n)  and  & 

a)  Oreg.  Turon,  H.  eoc  Fnnc.  I,  S9. 

h)  Epi  ad Floriniun:  Siu.  H.  eoc.  Y,  dO.       e)  Ir«ru  II,  28. 6. 

d)  Ibid.  Ill,  11.  9.       «)  iWdw  V,  25-56.      /) /WdL  IV,  88.  C 

g)  Note  &,  p.  83.  L.  Duncker,  d.  h.  Iren.  Christol  Im  Zaaammfloh.  m.  dttsen  theoL  n.  aatibnfk^ 
OnindL  66tt  184a 

h)  Eu8,  H.  eco.  II,  2&  YI,  2a 

€)  This  sense  of  £tia.  H.  eooi  II,  23.  can  no  longer  be  dispoted,  since  the  account  of  Dk&T^ss 
Alex,  has  been  oompared  frith  It 

k)  Phot  cod.  121.  Ensebitts  (H.  ecc  YI,  29  comp.  2a)  thought  that  the  period  of  his  iRenry  le- 
tivitj  was  only  just  before  that  of  Origen,  and  f^om  this  Jeiome  (CataL  c  €1.)  hat  iafetrad  that  ht 
exerted  a  direct  inflaenoe  npon  the  latter. 

0  S.  Hipp.  Opp.  ed.  J:  ^  FabriGiu%  Hamb.  1716-18. 2  vols.  C    GaOandii  BibL  roL  XL 

m)  El>«die9u  in  Aswmani  BibL  or.  yoL  III.  P.  1. 

n)  Note  0^,  p.  96.  A  horrible  engraving  of  it  is  given  In  Fabrte.  voL  L  p.  86^  bnt  a  baits  BOe 
graph  is  before  Bnnaen*s,  [Hlppolytns  and.hla  age,  new  ed.  Loud.  1864.  S  Tola.  W.  K.  Tttfiitr,  Bl^ 
pol  &  the  Chr.  Church  of  the  8d  cent  Lond.  185a  la] 
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Roman  festiyal  in  wMoh  a  great  aonnal  feast  vas  obeeryed  by  the  people  to 
his  honor  in  the  fourth  oentniy,  imply  that  he  most  have  resided  in  a  Roman 
territory.  Not  only  does  the  most  ancient  testimony  favor  this  Western  resi- 
dence, hat  it  wonld  seem  that  the  Portns  Romanns  mentioned  as  his  see  can 
be  no  other  than  the  Roman  harbor  (^posite  Ostia.  (a)  As  he  was  one  of 
the  most  distlngaished  astronomers  of  his  day  he  made  the  first  calcnlation 
of  Easter  for  the  West,  (b)  As  was  natnrally  to  be  expected,  the  tradition 
from  Irenaens  through  the  Roman  clergy,  if  not  a  moral  sympathy  with  the 
Montanistio  tendency,  prodnoed  in  snch  a  man  a  strong  partiality  for  the 
Revelation  by  John,  and  for  a  kingdom  of  Ohrist  at  the  second  advent,  though 
the  time  for  it  was  placed  far  in  the  fiitare.  (c)  The  w<nrk  agunst  aU  here- 
sies fonnd  in  1842  on  Monnt  Athos  (^,  has  been  partially  and  arbitrarily 
abridged,  and  many  passages  in  it  have  been  in  various  ways  corrupted.  As 
the  first  book  had  long  been  known  under  the  name  of  the  Fholosophumena 
of  Origen,  the  whole  work  was  published  under  the  same  name,  {e)  but  it 
bears  unquestionable  evidence  of  having  been  composed  by  some  distinguished 
member  of  the  Roman  Presbytery  under  Zephyrinus  and  his  successors.  (/) 
The  representation  of  the  82  heresies  is  to  some  extent  literally  borrowed 
from  Irenaeus,  with  the  omisnon  merely  of  declamatory  expressions,  but  it  is 
also  enlarged  by  accounts  from  original  documents.  The  heremes  themselves 
are  traced  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  to  the  systems  of  magic,  and  to 
the  ancient  mysteries ;  they  are  assigned  to  these  philosophical  schools  in  a 
rather  violent  manner,  and  these  schools  are  described  so  as  to  favor  such  a 
division.  The  whole  is  pervaded  by  moral  seriousness  in  contrast  with  an 
easy  submission  to  Oallistus,  the  Roman  bishop,  who  is  described  as  the 
patron  of  all  heretics  (§  62).  The  authorship  of  it  must  be  referred  to  either 
Cains  or  Hippolytus,  and  as  it  contains  nothing  which  reminds  us  of  the  po« 
lemics  of  the  first ;  as  the  writer  acknowledges  himself  the  author  of  a 
work  on  the  Universe,  {g)  which  on  the  oaHiedra  is  ascribed  to  Hippolytus, 
and  as  no  witnesses  speak  of  a  treatise  against  all  heresies  except  by  him,  (A) 

a)  PeteTi  the  MetropoUtan  of  Alenndria  about  808,  In  the  Prooemimn  of  the  Gbron.  paaehal«  p,  12 : 
tielaKowQS  Xlifnov  wKtiirtoy  rris  'Pi^/n^r.  K  J.  Kimmd,  de  Hippi  vita  et  acriptia.  Jen.  1889.  P.  L 
L,  F,  W,  Seinecks,  Leben  n.  Sohrr.  d.  H.  (Zeltscb  £  blat  Tb.  1S4S.  B.B.)  On  the  other  hand :  since 
Le  Moyiu  baa  written  mneb  in  fiivor  of  Portna  Bom.  In  Arabia,  now  Aden ;  C  F.  Haendl  (de 
Hipp.  Gott.  1884  4.)  la  In  fiiTor  of  Bo«tr<i,  In  consequence  of  a  miannderstandlng  of  &(ra^fes 
in  Sua,  H.  ece.  VI,  Sa    Ck>mp.  Domsr,  Lafare  ▼.  d.  Person  Gbr.  L  p.  e04& 

h)  Canon  pasehalla,  a  cycle  of  16  yean  seyen-  times  repeated  from  the  year  228,  in  the  treatise 

e)  On  the  Cathedra:  **Cw\p  rov  Kctr^  'I«^ki}F  cuoTyfX^ov  xcd  &voKaX<Hf^cwf.  Perhaps  also: 
ncp2  xapifffJiArvp  &ro(rr.  rapHoffis,  belongs  here.  Ilepl  *hm')QAarov  IspreMryed  In :  Fabric. 
Tol.  L  pb  4aa.    In  Kbedljeau :  Kc^aXiia  Tpibs  Vtuov. 

d)  In  the  context  regabtfly :  6  icar^  murmp  ulp4ff€tip  tK4yxos. 

0)  OrigenU  Philosophnmena  &  omnlnm  Haereatom  BeAitatio.  E.  eod.  Pariaino  ed.  JEmmanwi 
JUilUr,  Oxon.  1851.  The  1st  Book  Is  from  the  works  of  Orig.,  the  2d  4c  8d  are  wanting,  and  the  10th 
ta  without  the  eondnalon. 

/)  Prooem.p.&LIX.p.2T9.885.2S9. 

9)  p.  884 :  Tl§p\  TTis  rod  va»rhs  obalas,  Pbotlos  alone  mentlona  Galas  aa  the  wrlt«r,  on  the 
aathority  of  a  glosa  uncertain  to  hlmselil 

A)  Fus.  H.  eoo.  YI, 22.  Upos  aird<rat  rekr  alptfffiSj  in  like  manner  Jerome;  on  the  cathedra  It 
was  perhaps  intentionally  omitted. 
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the  qn6stion*mnst  be  decided  in  his  favor,  (a)  The  earlier  or  even  oontem* 
poraneons  see  of  a  neighboring  bishop  within  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  pres' 
bytery  is  consistent  with,  and  explains  the  more  recent  eodesiastioBl  (ffder 
As  Hippolytns  on  the  one  hand  refers  the  Boman  opponents  of  the  ess^tii] 
divinity  of  Christ  to  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
replies  to  their  objection  that  this  doctrine  was  an  innovation,  by  appedisg 
to  well-established  Roman  traditions ;  (h)  60,  on  the  other  hand,  he  annoimoed 
the  mysteries  of  Christ's  hnman  Godhead  in  lofty  parables,  in  oppositioQ  to 
those  who  exalted  this  divine  nature  nntil  the  pre-existent  peraonality  of 
Christ  was  destroyed,  (c)  Frndentiiis  has  snng  (d)  the  martyrdom  of  an  Ep- 
polytus,  whom  he  calls  a  mnch  esteemed  Novatian  presbyter,  and  who,  in 
prospect  of  death,  retorned  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  says  that  after  his 
execution  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  his  remains  were  conveyed  to  the 
Roman  catacombs,  and  that  afterwards  a  stately  chapel  was  erected  to  hb& 
on  the  spot  where  his  statue  had  been  found.  Hippoly tus  could  hardly  hn 
lived  to  witness  the  Novatian  schism,  and  the  last  historical  notice  of  his 
mentions  his  transportation  with  the  Roman  bishop  to  Sardinia,  where  eoa- 
demned  persons  were  doomed  to  die  (236) ;  (e)  but  it  is  very  poadble  M 
this  member  of  the  Roman  clergy  who  was  so  learned  in  the  Scriptures,  tnd 
who  was  so  unsparing  in  his  treatment  of  a  Roman  bishop,  asserted  priod- 
pies  which  were  afterwards  called  Novatian,  and  was  therefore  regarded  is 
belonging  to  that  schism,  and  yet  that  his  reputation  in  the  congregation  it 
Rome  as  an  author  and  a  martyr  was  justified  by  the  legend  of  Ida  retnn  to 
the  Church.  Julius  Afrieanua  also  appears  to  have  had  an  Asiatie  ednci* 
tion,  to  have  resided  and  been  highly  esteemed  in  the  ancient  EmmansCKioo* 
polis),  and  to  have  been  a  friend  of  Origen,  though  more  advanced  in  age  (d. 
about  282).  He  attempted  to  harmonize  the  history  of  the  world  as  given  in 
the  Scriptures,  especially  in -its  chronology,  with  the  researches  of  Gicek 
writers,  and  from  his  episties  he  appears  to  have  been  a  liberal  eritio  of  tbe 
sacred  history,  and  yet  to  have  defended  its  essential  &ots  against  the  attacks 
of  still  bolder  assailants.  (/)  In  this  tendency  we  perodve  the  germs  of  s 
new  school  of  Scriptural  learning.'* 

The  next  section  is  entitied— "  11.  The  Roman  African  School,"  and  cm- 
mences  thus :  "  The  only  literature  which  the  Latin  Church  possessed,"  && 

a)j:Z.  JaooU  in  theBeatsch.  Zeltsch.  £  ehr.  Win.  1851.  N.  SSan  S,  a  t;!  Ammm»  Hipp.  &  ^ 
Zelt  Lpa  1858.  toL  L  On  the  other  hand  in  lIiTor  of  Oilas :  FesOet  In  the  Tnb.  tk  Qurtdieh.  191 
p.  2996S.    Baw  in  tbe  tb.  Jahrbb.  1858.  H.  1. 

h)  In  the  fUKphs  Aafiiptv^ov  (icarflt  t^s  ^Aprifiotvos  aipiaw  AAyot)  vfaldi  the  vrtw  a 
the  treatise  on  tbe  Universe  (nt  g^  last  p.)  quotes  as  bis  own  work,  and  firom  which  the  JjH"^  ** 
Eiu,  H.  eco.  T,  28.  are  probabl/  taken.  Comp.  7%eo<2L  Haer.  &bb.  II,  5.  ITuiepK  H.  eoa  IT,  IL  0& 
tbe  other  hand :  Phot  cod.  48.  as  the  work  of  Calua. 

e)  Tlpbs  SoTfrov.    (Fabria  toL  IL  p.  Saa.)       d)  Perlsteph.  hjm.  IL 

e)  In  the  Catalogns  Liberianns  of  821,  and  in  the  Liber  pontlflcalls ;  see  Its  newlf  dtseoreied  tot 
in  Bnnsen,  p.  156&  The  Act  that  some  one  of  the  name  of  Hippolytas  bore  a  meoage  «  «P^ 
from  Dionysins  of  Alex.  Is  the  <ml7  reason  for  supposing  that  his  life  was  protraetad  kmgK 

/)  xP<*^oypa<l>iwv  T4ifr(  <nrov9d(rfMra  (preserred  only  in  Eoaeblns'  chnmlde>  'Zrttr.  «r 
rrjs  Karii'Zovffdvycw  laroplas,  with  an  apologettoal  answer  in  Origen.  'Ewurr,  rf^t*Aput(iw> 
Harmony  of  the  Oenealogiee  of  Jeson  Em.  H.  eco.  I,  T.  VI,  81.  HUr,  Cat  c.  63.  ^W^i  >*< 
sacr.  yol.  II. 
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After  "  Rome,"  4th  line  from  the  foot  of  p.  88 :  "  was  amply  educated  Id 
Greek  general  learning," — and  it  is  said :  ^^  his  wit  was  sometimes  very  natu- 
ral but  sometimes  far-fetched," — ^and  "  he  supplied  the  African  Ohurch  with 
the  watch-word  that  Ohrist  calls  himself '  the  truth,  not  usage."  (a) 

The  11th  line  on  p.  89  continues  thus :  "  The  Montanistic  spirit  is  percep* 
tible  in  them  all,  but  in  the  earliest  of  them  it  holds  up  the  simple  noble  na- 
ture of  Ohrbtian  morality  in  opposition  merely  to  an  effeminate  form  of  civi- 
lization, gradually  it  proceeds  to  stall  severer  demands,  and  shows  an  increas- 
ing consciousness  of  its  pneumatic  nature  in  opposition  to  those  who  were 
merely  psychical  Ohristians,  (l)  and  finally  it  was  especiaUy  hostile  to  the 
Romish  Ohurch,  in  proportion  as  the  latter  ceased  to  favor  Montanism.  For 
it  was  not  so  much  Tertullian  as  the  Roman  bishop  who  changed  his  views  (e) 
with  reference  to  that  system,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  a  liberality 
like  that  which  sprung  up  under  Zephyrinus,  and  an  act  of  pardon  like  that 
which  Oallistus  prodidmed  for  all  who  had  been  expelled  for  licentious  con- 
duct, should  have  made  this  church  in  the  eyes  of  the  stem  disciplinarian 
worse  than  a  den  of  robbers,  (d)  And  yet  the  West  continued  so  tolerant 
t(tward  Montanism  that  a  number  of  female  martyrs  adhering  to  that  system 
have  been  canonized  in  the  African  Ohurch,  (e)  and  Tertullian,  to  whom  the 
Paraclete  was  rather  a  restorer  of  apostolical  order  than  an  innovator,  and 
religious  ecstasy  was  rather  a  theory  than  a  principle,  became  so  prominent, 
that  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  model  for  the  Latin  theology.  This  theology 
was  then  disinclined  to  any  philosophical  theories  respecting  divine  things ; 
it  spoke  of  Athens  and  the  Academy  as  irreconcilable  with  Jerusalem  and 
the  Ohurch,  and  turned  its  whole  attention  to  questions  respecting  the  con- 
dition of  the  Ohurch,  and  things  essential  to  salvation.  A  congregation  of 
TertullianUU  in  Oarthage  could  have  had  nothing  but  a  local  importance,  and 
reunited  with  the  Oatholic  Ohurch  in  the  time  of  Augustine.  (/)  Thascius 
Oaecilius  Cyprianua  may  be  regarded  as  the  personal  representative  of  the 
Oatholic  Ohurch  in  his  day.  {g)    Having  enjoyed,"  &c. 

After  "  assistance,"  p.  90,  8th  line  from  the  bottom :  '^  and  to  encourage 
others  to  a  similar  course  he  extolled  such  acts  as  an  expiation  for  all  the  sins 
of  believers."  (A) 

Instead  of  the  sentence  beginning  ^'  Oyprian  had  now  become,"  p.  91,  line 
7th,  read :  ^^  Oyprian  was  now  pledged  to  die  a  martyr's  death,"  {%) — ^and  at 
the  dose  of  §  84,  p.  91,  add:  '^Both  leaders  in  the  African  Ohurch  died  in 
the  assurance  that  they  would  soon  be  raised  again  from  the  dead  by  the 


a)  De  Yirgg.  veL  c  L 

h)  De  poeoit  o.  Tsa.  coxnp.  de  pudlc.  c.  1.  compu  16.  Ad  uxor.  I,  &  eomp.  de  fbga  in  i>ersecat—De 
Tirgg.  TeL  c.  Is. 

c)  Note  <^  p.  89. 

d)  The  edictam  peremtoriam  Teri,  de  pad.  c  1.  has  now  Its  complete  explanation :  (Orlg.)  Haer. 
Befht  L  IX  p.  2908. 

«)  Note/  p.  89.      f)  Ang.  haer.  16. 

O)  Vita  Cypr.  per  PonUumy  ejna  Dlaoonmn  (Cypr.  0pp.)  Among  the  Aotls  Martyrii  are  the  twe 
older  beginning:  Onm  Cypr.  and  Imp.  Talerlano.--^  Pearton^  Annales  CTprianid, before  Fell*8  edi. 
tion.  F,  W,  BOSb^rg^  Cypr.  nach  a  Leben  n.  Wirken.  Gott  1881.  BuMbaxSv^  ehr.  Blograpbie.  Lps 
I860.  ToL  L 1. 

A)  De  Opere  et  Eleemosynis  (351.)       i)  De  ezhortat  martyrii  (359). 
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voice  of  their  'returning  Savior,  bnt  Tertnllian's  views  were  more  srdent  and 
fancifol,  since  his  eye  was  fixed  upon  a  kingdom  of  intelleotiial  and  quintal 
blessings  indeed,  but  a  kingdom  where  every  thing  whidi  believe»  lost  or  d^ 
epised  in  the  present  life  wonld  be  reoompcAsed  by  temstrisl  eojor* 
ments."  (a) 

The  next  section  is  entitled  ^^  III.  The  School  of  Alexandria,'*  asd  io- 
clndes  the  two  following  sections. 

After  the  third  sentence  of  the  section  read:  ^*  Athenagorat  the  Apo!i> 
gist  (p.  61),  who  ventured  to  invoke  philoeophy  to  the  defence  of  the  doo 
trine  of  the  resnrrection,  (h)  is  regarded  as  the  fonnder  of  this  school'^ 

The  sentence  near  the  middle  of  p.  92,  commencing  ^  His  soperior,"  ^ 
is  altered  thns : — ^  The  ioorJcg  of  Clement  were  alone  capable  of  asasdoglus 
higher  development,  nothing  bnt  his  position  as  a  teaeher  took  him  to  tbe 
school  of  Ammonins  Saccas,  and  he  never  was  concerned  m  transmittisg  the 
New-platonic  traditions  with  a  rank  eqnal  to  that  of  I^otinns  himsel£^'  (c) 

The  sentence  ending  with  the  word  ^*  traditions,*'  p.  98^  4th  line  from  bot- 
tom, continues  thus :  ^^  and  is  conditioned  by  an  exaltation  above  aS  mntsbie 
interests." 

To  the  section  closing  on  p.  95,  add : — ^^  His  zeal  in  this  reipeet  wis  ex- 
ceeded by  MieraeaSj  whose  contemporaries  had  not  yet  learned  to  n^ 
such  views  as  hereticaL  This  founder  of  an  ascetic  aasociation  near  Leooto* 
polL<3,  was  the  means  of  exciting'  a  high  degree  of  literary  activitf,  the  re- 
sults of  which  have  been  entirely  lost.  He  wrote  in  the  Coptic  popoiar  ko- 
guage,  and  taught  that  the  Fall  of  the  soul  was  the  direct  result  of  its  effort^ 
to  free  itself  from  coiporeality.  He  thought  that  the  only  diBtinetioD  b^ 
tween  the  old  and  the  new  law  consisted  In  the  prohibition  of  maniage  br 
the  latter.  To  his  allegorical  expUinations  of  the  Scriptnres  bekngs  bis  iocv 
nation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Melchizedek.  There  was  nothing  repugnant  or 
hopeless  to  the  Alexandrian  doctrine  of  freedom  in  hia  denial  of  salvation  to 
children  even  when  baptized.''  (d) 

After  the  word  "  churches,"  line  10,  p.  97 :  "  1)  OotpeU  of  Ae  Child- 
hood, the  Passion,  and  the  Besurrection  of  Jesus,  (e)  2)  AeU  of  tk  Ap«t 
tles^  especially  of  Peter,  and  an  account  of  the  nnknown  fortanes  of  the 
twelve,  mied  with  fanciful  stories  of  their  nuraoles.  (/)  8)  The  OUmentise 
Eomilies  contain  the  controversial  discourses  of  Peter,  eqMdally  witSiSiooQ 
Magus,  which,  in  opposition  to  the  many  internal  and  exteraal  parties  col- 

a)  TertuL  do  ont  c  &  Ad7.  Marc  III,  24  (De  spe  fldellam  Is  lost)  Qrpr-  ^  «<^>*''  '°^^ 
1.  De  xnortallt  o.  S.  De  unit  Eoo.  a  16. 

2^)  Utpi  iufcurrda'tvs  ruv  ytKpwy,  ed.  E€6hmil>&rg^  Lps.  1688. 

c)  Only  the  former  aaaertton  follows  ftt>in  Orlgea's  Epistle  in  Xiu,  H.  ecoL  TI,  19L  sad  thft«ibtf 
must  rest  upon  the  anthorttj  of  Porphyry,  (Vita  Flotlni  e.  Sas.)  who  certalniy  knew  thli  Atker  ia  iiii 
youth,  and  upon  that  of  LoDglnus,  who  may  be  styled  another  OHgen  am<Mig  the  hestlifli  1^  ^ 
p.  92.  B.T. Schmidt^  Grig,  dcs  Neu-Platonikers  Behrift  Srt  fihpof  mtirrvs  6  Bmrikik  ^^^ 
Krit  1842.  H.  1.) 

d)  Spiph,  haer.  67. 

e)  K.  HoHt  Leben  Jesu.  1 11.    Also,  £yy.  apoerypbaed.  (X  3Y«eA«id0f^ Ipn 3SB1 

/)  Note  c,  pw  97,    Fragmm.  Actunm S.  Ja,  ed.  7*0^  HaL  1847.  A«ta Ap|i s|>o««m* 
graec  ed.  TUchendorf,  Lpi  1851.— K^piryfio,  Upd^^is,  'AroicdkiA^ts  UirpoVk  *«.  E  loalft 
Credner,  Beitrr.  voL  L  p.  SCIaa. 
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lected  at  Rome  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  endeavored  to  recon- 
cile the  yarions  tendencies  in  the  Church  on  the  basis  of  a  pecnliarly  colored 
Jewish  Christianity,  and  were  mingled  with  the  romance  of  Clement,  (a) 
The  continued  embellishnient  of  this  story,  bat  with  a  still  farther  removal 
of  the  doctrine  into  the  background,  and  with  a  greater  approximation  to 
the  popular  faith  of  the  Catholics,  is  found  in  the  EecogTdtwns  (€awryp^<r€is\ 
translated  by  Bufinus.  (h)  In  the  first  half  of  this  work,  reference  is  made 
to  another  composition  from  Palestine,  probably  The  Preaching  of  Peter 
(Ki7pvyfia),  of  which  Peter  was  the  hero.  Of  the  two  epistles  to  James  pre- 
fixed to  the  Homilies,  the  first  was  written  in  the  name  of  Peter,  and  the 
other  in  the  name  of  Clement,  but  in  compliance  with  Peter's  last  directions. 
It  is  not  yet  quite  dear  whether  the  Catholic  Church  attempted  to  make  use 
of  the  historical  portions  of  the  fictitious  Homilies  by  means  of  the  Becog- 
nitions,  (c)  or  whether  the  Homilies  were  formed  from  the  Recognitions  for 
party  purposes,  or  whether  both  were  not  independently  formed  out  of  a 
still  older  work,  (d)  In  their  confused  references  to  the  consular  and  first 
'^ishop  of  Rome,  both  evidently  claim  to  be  the  composition  of  Clement,  who 
sprung  from  the  imperial  family,  and  after  many  unsuccessfal  philosophical 
inquiries  after  truth,  found  not  only  peace,  but  the  lost  members  of  his  family 
in  Peter's  church.  4)  Jewish  imitations  of  earlier  prophetic  visions  were 
sometimes  used  by  Christians  with  their  own  interpretation,  and  sometimes 
were  imitated  by  them,  in  many  cases  with  a  meaning  hardly  reconcilablo 
with  Christianity,  and  in  others  to  complete  the  Messianic  prophecies  by  facts 
from  the  life  of  Jesus,  (e)  Thus  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah  mingles  together 
Jewish-Christian  and  heretical  elements  in  its  two  principal  parts ;  the  Be- 
loved one  descends  from  the  seventh  heaven  to  accomplish  in  human  form  his 
work  on  earthy  and  the  prophet  ascends  that  he  may  behold  the  future  course 
of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  until  the  final  judgment  and  the  glories  of  the 
divine  Father,  and  dies  under  the  saw,  for  and  according  to  his  own 
prophecy.  (/)  The  Testaments  of  the  Tweke  Patriarchs  contain  the  moral 
exhortations  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  on  their  dying  beds  to  the  Jewish  nation. 
The  work  professes  to  have  come  from  a  period  before  the  Mosuc  law,  and 
to  contain  prophecies  of  a  Christ  from  the  tribes  of  Levi  and  Judah,  the 
High  Priest  and  the  King  of  an  everlasting  kingdom,  (g)  Its  fdndamental 
principles  indicate  that  it  was  written  by  a  native  Jew  of  the  second  century. 


a)  Ta  KAtjjK^irria,  KKfmtvrotf  rSav  Udrpov  iirihifjuup  ia\pvyfjJtrwy  hrirofjeti.  After  tiie 
editt  by  Coteleriaa  (Petres  app.)  and  Galhudi :  Clom.  Bomanl  quM  ftmntnr  HomlUa«i  reeogn.  A. 
Schtcegler,  Btattg.  1847. 

5)  After  the  editt  by  Cotelerins  and  Qallandi :  S.  Clem.  Bom.  Becognltlones  Bafino  Interprete, 
enr.  JH  G.  Oertdor/i  Lpe.  1888. 

c)  D,  9,  CSOn^  Clementina  in  d.  HalL  EncykL  toL  XVHL  pi.  Stes.  A.  SehUemann^  d.  Clemen- 
tinen  nobst  den  verwandten  Bcbrr.  n.  d.  Ebionltlsm.  Hamb.  1841  nt  o^  p.  84 

d)  A,  Bilge^fddy  d.  Clem.  Beoog.  n.  HomlUen,  nach  Unpr.  n.  Inhalt  Jena,  184&  RittcM^  alt- 
l^ath.  E.  p.  158as.  (making  the  Kezygma  against  BasiUdes  abont  120,  the  Beoognltiona  against  Vslen* 
tloe  about  140,  and  the  Homilies  against  Marclon  about  160.)  Compb  JIUgenf.  d.  Ew.  Jnst  p.  SOTsa. 
(who  makes  the  Beoogn.  original  only  in  sabstance.) 

e)  Note  d,  pw  97.        f)  Ibid,  lastpart 

Q)  Ibid.  Fahr*  Cod.  pseud.  toL  I.  p.  496b&~^.  KayMr^  d.  Test  d.  12  Patr.  (Stmssb.  Beltrr.  Jenai 
1861.  H.  &) 
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but  by  one  who  hmnbly  submitted  to  the  counsel  of  Jebovah^  and  recogmzed 
in  the  last  apostle  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  a  chosen  instrument  of  Provi- 
dence, (a)  5)  The  lost  prophecies  ascribed  to  Hjstaspes,  an  ancient  Persia 
seer,  gave  the  Asiatic  Christians  a  natiye  prophet  of  the  Heasiah.  (b)  6)  Jhai 
the  Hellenistic  Jews  appropriated  to  their  own  use  the  prophetic  Toioe  of 
nature,  mythically  personified  among  the  heathen  in  the  Sibyls,  many  Cbri«> 
tian  Sibyllists  arose  to  express  in  this  poetic  form  the  confidence  they  fdt  in 
the  ultimate  victory  of  their  cause,  and  their  wrath  toward  evil  men;  and 
the  Ohristian  apologbts  appealed  to  these  divinely  inspired  voices  of  pigu- 
ism  as  witnesses  among  the  heathen  themselves  of  equal  rank  with  the  Scrip- 
tural prophecies.  The  eight  books  of  the  Sibylline  Oracle*^  gradually  coDeded 
after  the  second  century,  contain  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  hea^ieD,  Jew- 
ish, and  Christian  poems,  the  Christian  commencing  soon  after  the  ernptioa 
of  Vesuvius  (79),  and  throwing  out  fresh  shoots  until  some  dme  in  the  fift^ 
century,  (c)" 

§  90  is  entitled  "  The  Son  of  Grod,^'  and  additional  references  for  it  are: 

'*J.A.  Domer,  EntwiddogBgesoh.  d.  L.  t.  d.  Panoa  Gbr.  vol  L  is  on  tbe  first  4  eeott  ^tSJ^ 
(1889).  1S45.    (ZZoM)  Chr.  Dogm.  p.  solas.  51805." 

In  the  sentence  beginning  "  According  to,"  the  little  regard  for  theHolr 
Ghost  is  qualified  by  the  clause  ^^  except  among  the  Hontamsts." 

The  sentence  near  the  middle  of  p.  99,  closing  witli  the  word  *''  Term!- 
lian,"  continues :  ^^  who  reproached  him  with  having  performed  two  of  the 
devil^s  works  in  Borne,  viz.,  driving  away  the  Paraclete,  and  crodffiBg  the 
Father.    But  Theodotus  the  Tanner,  who  came  about  tbe  same  time  from  By- 
zantium to  Bome,  excused  his  denial  of  Christ  by  saying  that  he  only  denied 
a  man,  and  he  was  driven  from  the  Church  by  Victor.    TkeodMxAy  the 
money-broker,  honored  Melchizedek,  a  heavenly  Bedeemer,  more  tiiin  the 
earthly.    Noetu$  of  Smyrna,  and  probably  a  presbyter  of  Eph^nis,  iras  ex- 
cluded from  his  church  (about  200}  as  a  Patripassian,  notwithstanding  his 
denial  of  the  charge,  and  the  charge  itself  is  to  be  explained  only  on  the 
ground  that  he  held  to  the  second  kind  of  Monarchianism.    Bat  as  Praxes 
was  favored  by  Victor,  (d)  the  doctrine  of  Ifoetua,  which  was  propagated  in 
Bome  by  Cleomenes,  was  favored  by  the  bishop  Zephyrinua  under  th«  in- 
fluence of  Callistus,  who  regarded  the  Son  as  only  a  human  manifesCati(»i  o^ 
the  Father  by  the  divine  Spirit  in  Christ,  so  that  the  Father  as  such  did  not 
suffer,  except  in  connection  with  the  Son.    Callistus  called  those  presbyters 
who  resisted  him  Ditheists  (d/Scoc),  and  they  retorted  against  thdr  bisb^ 
that  the  heresy  of  the  Callistines  originated  with  the  prindple  of  HeneEts, 
according  to  which  every  thing  may  be  its  opposite.  («)    The  party  of  the 
first  Theodotus  was  distinguished  for  secular  learning,  treated  the  Scripts^ 
as  merely  human  productions,  and  was  powerful  enough  to  elevate  a  confes- 
sor to  the  episcopal  see.    It  was  not  long,  however,  before  their  biahop "«« 


a)  Test  Benjamin  c.  11.        h)  Note  0,  p.  97. 

c)  Note  /  p.  97;    a  Alexander,  Par.  lS4t  2  vols.    FriedUeb,  Lpa.  1852.— /WT.  d«  e*l  SfrA 
DUB.  in  nanm  nondom  adhibitia.  Yrat  1847. 

d)  Tertul  adT.  Prax  e.  53.       «)  {Ortgen,  Haeros.  Beftitat  p^  279sai) 
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attacked  in  the  night  by  divine  or  episcopal  emissaries,  and  compelled  to  ab- 
dicate at  the  feet  of  Zephyrinns,  and  Arteman,  who  maintained  that  the  doc- 
trine which  the  apostles  had  preached,  and  which  had  always  prevailed  in 
Rome,  was  that  the  Son  of  the  Virgin  was  superior  to  all  other  men,  merely 
on  account  of  his  righteousness,  and  that  this  had  been  corrupted  first  under 
Zephyrinns,  was  excommunicated,  (a)  Thus  these  three  contradictory  opin- 
ions were  then  (218*28)  openly  maintained  at  Rome,  but  the  merely  human 
view  had  been  already  condemned,  and  its  opposite  extreme  was  represented 
by  a  bishop  whose  reputation  had  been  tarnished.  In  Arabia  the  bishops 
took  decided  ground  against  their  colleague  Beryllu%  of  Bostra,  who  de- 
nied," &c. 

The  sixth  sentence  of  §  92  reads :  *^  All  these  wrote  on  the  same  stand- 
point as  Eusebius,  in  the  spirit  of  the  dominant  Church."  It  is  said  that 
^^Fhilostorgius  found  and  honored  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  vanquished 
party," — that  ^'  JEvagriua  was  mild  in  his  general  judgments,  but  in  Ms  par- 
ticular application  passionate  for  orthodoxy," — ^and  that  "  of  the  5  last  books 
of  Ifieeph.  Callist.  nothing  now  remains  but  the  table  of  contents." 

To  the  references  for  Chap.  I.  p.  103,  add : 

**  E.  ChasM^  nut  de  I*  destmctlon  da  paganlsme  dona  l-empire  d'oriont  Par.  1850." 

For  §  98 : 

"</:  Burekhardt,  d.  Zeit  GoDSt  d.  6r.  Buel  1858." 

Near  the  middle  of  p.  108 :  "  the  consulting  of  oracles  as  well  as  the  of- 
fering of  sacrifices  was  prohibited,  but  ineffectually," — and  "  the  emperor 
stamped  upon  his  coins  not  only  the  emblems  of  Christ  but  of  Apollo." 

For  §  94  an  additional  reference  is  made  to 

"  F,  Strauttt  der  Bom«ntiker  a.  d.  Throne  o.  Julian  d.  Abtr.  Manh.  1347.'' 

And  for  §  98  to 

•*  ffffeU  d.  Akten  d.  ersten  allg.  Syn.  sa  Nie.  (Th.  Qnartalscb.  1S5L  H.  1.)    Ibid,  Entisteli.  a.  Cha- 
rakterist  d.  Ariao.  (Ibid.  H.  S.)  " 

To  the  second  sentence  of  §  102  it  is  added,  that  Arius  thought  the  8on 
of  God  *^  might  also  be  adored  as  God." 

Substitute  for  the  word  *' question,"  after  the  middle  of  p.  112;  '^matter 
which  threatened  to  thwart  his  two  great  aims,  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and 
of  the  empire." 

It  is  said  (p.  114)  that  Aetius  and  Eunomius  ^*  denied  that  Christ  pos- 
sessed any  underived  divine  nature," — ^in  §  lOi,  that  Maroellus  *^  declared  that 
the  Logos  was  the  eternal  wisdom  of  God,  and  manifested  itself  as  the  power 
which  created  the  world,  but  did  not  become  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God 
until  the  Incarnation,"  &c» — and  that  his  deposition  was  ^^  at  Constantinople." 

In  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  8d,  p.  115,  instead  of  "  a  sensuous  na- 
ture," read :  ^'  the  mere  incarnation  of  the  Logos." 

The  sentences  at  the  top  of  p.  117  are  changed,  and  read :  "  The  whole 
theological  literature  was  under  the  direction  of  two  schools ;  that  of  Ales^ 

a)  JTiM.  H.  oea  V,  9& 
45 

I 
1 


c 
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andria^  with  the  new  tendenoy  which  it  received  daring  tiie  eodesiastiai 
controversies,  and  that  which  had  recently  sprang  np  at  AnHoeh,  h  tli« 
former  prevailed  an  earnest  effort  to  comprehend  in  one  the  finite  and  tbe 
infinite,  an  allegorical  mode  of  interpretation,  the  general  spirit  of  Origen 
thongh ''  &c.  From  the  Alexandrian  school  proceeded  *^  none  hat  the  reprr 
sentatives  of  the  theology  which  had  then  hecome  tuceiidant  in  the  Ghnrch.'' 
AtTumasius  (middle  of  p.  117)  "was  fall  of  wrath  against  all  whowishel 
to  rend  the  indivisible  coat  of  Christ." — Bcunl  the  Great  was  "the  admire: 
of  libanias  as  well  as  of  St.  Anthony." — Synentu  (2d  sentence  in  { 107) 
"  was  powerfaUy  impressed  by  the  principles  of  Christianity,  but  renamed  & 
faithful  disciple  of  Hypatia." 

For  the  first  word  of  §  108,  read  "  Many." 

Add  to  the  references  for  "  III.  The  Pelagian  Controversy.*' 

**  Jo.  Offfcken,  Hist  semlpelagUnlsml  antiqalas.  (till  434)  Qott  1S86.  A,  J,G.  YoUi^  ^  tbffrii 
Aagnstlntanii,  SemlpeL  ot  Bynergist  Qot\X.  1S29.  LenUen^  do  PeliglsDor.  doctz:  pi4iKli&  Cd^ 
1SS8.    .^  Z.  «;ix«oM,  d.  Lu  d.  Pel  Lps.  lS4i." 

To  those  for  §  110  : 

^Pav^bulat,  Ilist  de  S.  Ang.  UebersL  v.  narter.  Schaffh.  lS45ss.  2  TolaL** 

§§111  and  112  are  arranged  in  one  section,  and  entitled:  " AugnsQnisn 
and  Semipelagianism." 

Nestorias  (p.  126,  after  "  orthodoxy  ")  "  attacked  the  honor  paid  to  a 
mother  of  God  as  a  new  paganism." 

After  "  epistle  "  (4th  line,  p.  128)  :  "  Christ  is  one  person,  in  his  diTinity 
eternally  from  the  Father,  in  his  humanity  from  the  virgin  mother  of  M 
with  tvio  natures,  inseparable  but  without  confusioD,"  &o. 

§§  121  and  122  are  united  and  entitled :  "  The  Koman  Empire.^^ 

Before  the  last  sentence  of  §  122 :  "  For  although  in  the  East  the  cmperer 
himself  was  looked  npon  as  invested  with  a  kind  of  sacerdotal  character,  i^ 
people  regarded  it "  &c. 

After  the  first  sentence  of  §  128 :  '^  It  took  from  slavery  its  confideooe  in 
its  own  equity,  and  every  act  of  manumission  was  encooraged  by  the  Cbordi 
as  a  work  of  piety :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge the  owners  of  slaves  as  Christians  were  rejected,  slaves  were  admonished 
to  render  obedience  for  Grod^s  sake,  and  masters  to  regard  their  slaTes  ^ 
brethren  redeemed  by  the  same  price  as  themselves."  (a) 

After  "  protection  "  (line  8,  p.  188) :  "  Laws  were  enacted  to  sustain  "^ 
sacredness  of  marriage,  but  the  old  Boman  penal  laws  against  ooelibifiyverd 
abofished  even  in  the  time*of  Constantine." 

The  sentences  at  the  foot  of  p.  139  should  read :  "  InstitutioM  of  benevo- 
lence of  every  kind  to  mitigate  the  miseries  of  a  gradually  decaying  aodsl 
condition  originated  in  the  Church,  (b)    Its  wealth  contributed  to  its  po^^ 


a)  CTroflr.  M.  Ep.  VI,  12,  Orywwl  ad  PMlem.  (toI  IL  p.  T7a)  IHdr.  ad  Mmed.  E^  »--?^ 
Oangr.  oml  Z,^Keand«r,  Benkw.  vol  II.  p.  158s8i  [Memorials  of  Chr.  Lli^  tnoiL  bj  ^f^ 
Land.  1852.  p.  805.]  Moehler,  Aafheb.  d.  SklaT.  darch  d.  Chrlstentfa.  tn  d.  enten  15  JUk  (1^  <)^ 
talsch.  1884.  H.  1.) 

h)  B.  Chastely  Etudca  hist  sur  rinfluenoo  de  la  charlto  donuit  leapremienalaetoebrttPB.^* 
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fisd  fireedoQL  The  management  of  its  fonds  was  nnder  the  superintendence 
of  the  bishop  through  a  steward  (ohovofjios),  the  distribution — ^"  &c 

The  application  of  the  2d  sentence  in  §  126,  should  be  limited  to  '^  the 
East." 

The  sentence  beginning  in  the  6th  line  from  the  foot  of  p.  14b  should  com- 
mence :  ""  In  the  fourth  century  female  presbyters  disappear,  (a)  and  the  ordi- 
nation of  deaconesses,^'  &c.  ^ 

The  sentence  before  the  last  on  p.  142  should  read :  ^  On  account  of  these 
divisions  the  council  of  Sardica  (347)  committed  to  Julius,  Bishop  of  Bome, 
a  judicial  cognizance  of  the  reception  of  appeals  in  the  case  of  bishops.  But 
when  this  decree  was  presented  to  the  African  Ohuroh  as  a  regulation  coming 
from  the  Nioaean  Synod,  it  reftised  obedience,  and  threatened  every  one  who 
should  appeal  to  any  ecclesiastioal  authority  beyond  the  sea.''  Q>) 

Before  *'  Synods  "  in  line  2d,  p.  148,  insert  ^  first" 

In  the  last  sentence  on  p.  145,  Gregory  is  said  to  have  improved  Ohurch 
music  *'  by  simplifying  its  style,  and  by  his  school" 

After  **'  charms  "  in  the  last  line  of  p.  147 :  "•  the  Ohurch  contended  con- 
tinually against  superstitions  derived  from  paganism,  but  unconscious  of  their 
origin."  (c) 

Before  **  The  Ohurch,"  line  10th,  p.  148  :  **  The  Ohristian  duty  of  bene- 
ficence which  was  even  then  performed  with  a  munificent  generosity,  was 
enforced  by  preachers  on  commuidstio  principles,  appealing  to  the  avarice  of 
men."  (dj  After  *^  Spirit,"  a  few  sentences  beyond :  ^'  and  even  the  old  idea  of 
the  millennial  Idngdom  had  to  yield  to  the  interpretation,  that  it  meant  only 
the  spiritual  influence  of  the  gospeL"  (e) 

Th6  2d  sentence  of  §  184  reads :  **  The  necessity  of  some  fellowship 
brought  the  hermits  together  in  a  community  of  neighboring  huts  (Xavpa)." 
Instead  of  ^  Amun  in  the  desert  of  Mtra "  in  the  next  sentence,  insert : 
**  Macarius  in  the  Sketio  desert"  (/) 

The  date  near  the  foot  of  p.  150  should  be  ^  422." 

^  Add  to  the  sentence  ending  on  line  7,  p.  152 :  '*  and  in  the  African 
Ohurch  offerings  for  the  dead  were  laid  upon  their  graves,"  (^)— and  to  the 
last  sentence  of  the  same  section :  **  seekrug  edification  from  the  vestiges  of 
past  ages."  (h) 

Add  to  the  references  for  §  189 : 

**A.Z.  ZMttrmani^  dl«  aatilceii  n.  ebr.  BasUlkeB.  I41&  1S47.  J.  KrtuMr,  d.  ebr.  EBan,  0.  Geaok. 
S^mbollk,  BlIdD«reL  Bonn.  1851.  t  T0I&— J^  EugloTy  HB.  d.  Gesoh.  d.  Ifalerd  ft.  Oonetantla.  3  «d. 
BrL  1817.  vol  L^  1-107." 

a)  Cb»«.  La<Mo,  ean.  11. 

2»)  Cone  JJHc  Ep.  ad.  BonlC  {ChnManl  p.  lOlSs.)  Chnc  MUevtt^  can.  29L  {O^den  cann,  Eoe* 
Afric.  c.  28. 

c)  Byn,  TrwOL  c.  61.  «2l  (KL    Omp,  OhauM^  Destraot  d«  Pagii.  p,  S09n. 

<0  Ckry90t€.  Horn,  in  Act  IL  Si.    (0pp.  toL  IX.  p^  9&) 

e)  Aug.  De  dv.  Dei  XZ,  4aM. 

/)  Maoarii  AagyptU  Epp^  HomilUnim  loci,  precea,  ed.  IT  /.  F2oM,  OoL  185a  Comp.  lUehen^ 
dorff  EeiM  In  d.  Or.  toL  L  p^  llOa. 

g)  Aug.  ConfesB.  YI,  8. 

A)  Already  JPu*.  YI,  11.— Itlnerariom  Hlerosolymltanam,  a.  888.—/.  K  JMdeggWy  de  peivgrlaa- 
tfonib.  i«l  Tnr.  l«7a    So^iMon,  Paleettne,  toL  U.  p.  SOSes. 
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The  last  danse  of  the  2d  sentence  in  this  section  is  fimited  to  **  the  'Wot 
em  Church." 

Before  the  last  danse  of  the  8d  sentence,  insert :  ^  the  central  pottioQ 
elevated  about  the  height  of  the  windows  above  the  side  aisles,"  fta 

Before  the  last  clause  tf  the  6th  sentence  insert :  ^  where  nummnents 
were  usually  erected,"  &o.« 

A  few  sentences  after,  '*  the  Roman  temple-form,"  should  read :  "  bnilt  in 
the  form  of  the  Rotunda  for  temples  and  baths." 

After  ^  Sdkatar^  line  2,  p.  156 :  "  surrounded  with  emblems  of  the  sal- 
yation  of  man,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  apostles,  whose  countenances  ven 
serious  and  dignified,  and  whose  persons  were  in  the  ancient  Roman  coBtnffle. 
In  the  seventh  century,  however,  this  style  ceased  to  be  popular,  for  then  a 
general  decline  took  place  in  all  the  arts,  and  the  Byzantine  style  which  origi- 
nated in  Constantinople,  and  showed  a  sympathy  with  this  coiruptioD,  pre- 
vidled  with  its  inherited  dcSfulness,  but  its  complete  want  of  nature." 

After  '^  chosen  "  in  line  7th,  p.  156,  the  sentence  oontinues :  ^  and  Qri^ 
tian  and  pagan  symbob  were  mingled  together,  especially  in  the  relie6  of  the 
sarcophagi."  (a) 

After  the  1st  sentence  of  §  142 :  '^  At  its  foundation  lay  also  the  question 
which  had  then  become  so  prominent,  whether  the  whole  influenoe  of  the 
priesthood  was  derived  from  the  personal  character  of  its  members,  or  ta 
the  general  grace  communicated  through  their  order." 

The  first  sentence  of  g  148  :  "  Audiu»  (Udo)  broke  off  from  the  Church 
in  Mesopotamia  because  it  would  not  listen  to  the  exhortations  to  repentance 
which  the  zealous  layman  gave  it,"  &c. 

After  the  last  sentence  in  §  148 :  ^^  A  class  of  persons  who  arrogaatlj 
called  themselves  Apostalicals  (also  'AirorojcrcfcoO,  from  their  little  ooaer  in 
Asia  Minor  claimed  to  be  the  only  true  Church,  and  held  out  no  hope  to 
those  who  possessed  property  or  lived  in  marriage.  They  agreed  snhstantiallT 
with  the  tendency  which  proceeded  from  EuitathhUy  the  honored  Bishop  of 
SebasUy  according  to  which  there  was  no  special  merit  in  martyrdom,  vhicli 
proudly  or  restlessly  separated  from  the  great  Church,  and  were  finADr  cci 
off  from  it  at  the  Synod  of  Gangra  (between  862  and  870}." 

An  additional  reference  for  §  144 : 

After  the  Ist  sentence  of  §  144:  "Their  worship  reminds  one  d^ 
Adamites^  who  were  followers  of  a  pupil  oi  Carpocrates^  and  were  M  nvi* 
tioned  during  the  last  part  of  the  fourth  century,  under  the  impntttiaDt  ^5 
common  report,  of  wiping  in  their  grotto  churches  to  bring  bade  a  ststs  of 
paradisiac  innocence,  by  means  of  a  paradisiac  style  of  dress.  The/then 
fore  rejected  all  relations  founded  upon  distinctions  of  sex.  The  condanos 
tion  of  the  PrisciUiamsts  was  obtained  at  the  synod."  .to. 

After  "  letters  "  in  2d  line  of  §  147 :  «  and  in  the  modem  legJflUtion." 
In  the  middle  of  p.  164:  "Thor  is  the  god  of  thunder  who  OTerwotf 

a)  P(p«r,Geseli.d.08terreBtM.(Berll84S.)ToLLpk8&n8«. 
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winter  and  all  the  powers  of  nature  hostile  to  man,  and  is  the  hero  who  is 
especially  the  friend  of  the  people.'^ 

After  "  nnmolested,"  line  4th,  p.  166  r  '*  The  conquerors  revered  a  saint 
like  Severinus  (d.  ahont  481)  of  unknown  origin,  who,  without  official  dig- 
nity, but  claiming  to  act  by  the  divine  command,  witii  an  extensive  spirit- 
ual influence,  ameliorated  the  miseries  of  the  national  migrations  in  the 
countries  along  the  Danube.    The  German—^'  &c. 

After  "  sect,"  in  the  last  sentence  of  §  158 :  ^'  some  sought  martyrdom 
by  reviling  Mohammed,  others  despaired  of  Ohrist,'^  &o. 
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AaocgKL  OottTdDtB  In,  644^ 

AbeTMlnistry,  578, 658. 

Abelaxd,  841, 888. 

AbderrhuDan,  168. 

Abganu,85. 

Abraham  a  St  Clara,  5208. 

Abraxas,  78. 885k 

Abaalon  of  Bouakfide,  849. 

Ababekr,  110. 

Abyaslnia,  108. 

Acaoiaa,  114. 12a 

Academj,  Platoiilc,  17, 823. 

Achamoth,  79. 

Acta  ApostolorniD,  97. 

Adelbert  of  Bremen,  814;  of 

Menu,  185,  199;  of  Prague, 

25a 
Adamites,  708. 
AdUphoriado  ControT.,  807, 405, 

409. 
Adoptionlsta,  ISO. 
Advent,  154;  Second,  40,  94 
Advocatla,  816b 
AeffldloB  of  Viterbo,  884. 
A.aaGapitolina,42. 
leUanoa,  47. 
Aeoeaa  S/Iyina,  880& 
Aeona,  7080. 
Aerioa,  159. 
Aetloa,  114»  700. 
Aflfre,  Arcbblshop,  62S. 
African  Cborohea,  68,  811 
Agabaa,8a 
Agapae,  41, 15& 
Aiatbo»182. 
Agenda  Gontror.,  5679^ 
Agnea,  St,  ^58. 
AgobaJrd  01  Ljona,  888. 
AgonlaticI,  GircumoeUioaea,  15& 
Agrioola,  897, 408w 
Agrlppa,  85. 
'Aic/«^>aXo(,  128. 
Albanians,  856. 
Albericna,  188. 
Albert    of   Brandenbars;   875; 

of  Mentz,  868,  872,  a»2;    of 

Biga,  251;  of  Struboorg,  864. 
Albert  Doier,  806, 445. 
Albertiniia  MoflBatna,  861 
Albertns  Magnna,  820. 
Albigenaian  war,  255& 
Albomoz,  274w 
Aloaln,  179, 180. 
Aleaader,  871. 


Aiezaoder  BeTema,  46. 
Alexander  of  Alexandria,  119; 

df  Halei^  890;  of  Boaaia,  687, 

681. 
Alexander  IL,  198;  ni~  802b^ 

814,  816;  v.,  876;   Vl,  882, 

858;   TIL,  518,  517;  YUL, 

618. 
Alexandria,  Blahoprlc,  61, 141. 
Alexandrian  Theoleg^,  Olaa. 
Alexandrian    and     Antlochlaa 

Bohoola,  117, 126, 706L 
Alexlanl,  818. 
Alexiaa  Gonmenna,  862. 
AUadnr,  166i 
Alfred  Uie  Great,  884. 
Alglen,664. 
Allegri  Oregorio,  466. 
Allemand  of  Ailea,  880. 
Alliance  Evang.,  592 ;  German, 

605:  German  Diet,  674;  Ho- 

ly.tela. 
AI18alnt^l64. 
AU  Sonb,  284. 
AIogi,99. 
AlombradoB,  619& 
Altar,  69. 

Altonbnig,  866, 688L 
Altonatof  n,  Minister,  56& 
Altorl  Soolnlana,  485. 
Alyaros  Pelagios^  84& 
AlxoK,li. 

Amalrieh  of  Bena,  840. 
Ambrodoa,  118, 188, 158,  159l 
America,  889;  4757Noith,  OOlsa. 

664. 
Ammianoa  Maroellinnfl^  103. 
Ammonins  Saooaa,  48. 
Ampolla  Sacra,  166, 826. 
Amadoi^  880,  882, 406& 
Am7rall490. 
Anateptf8m,70.90. 
AnabaptiitB,  481a.  610. 
Ananua.  86. 
Anastaaua,  188, 189. 
Anathematlama,  126L 
Anderaon,418. 

Andraea  Jaa.  409 ;  J.  YaL,  448. 
AndronicoL  854. 
Angel  Bretnren,  608. 
Angela  of  Breada,  468, 
Angelica  of  Port  Boyal  617a. 
Angellco  of  Fioaole,  805. 
Angela,  Wonhip  of;  152L 
Angdoa  Silesioa,  520. 


Anj^M  ChardH4Sl&,4l^l^a, 

An^o^SaxoB^  167. 17Z 

Anhalt418. 

Anna  Ltoe^  576k 

A]Hiegam,18. 

Anomiana,  114. 

AnaesisDa,  S09i 

Anae&k  Gantalx,  1^  S9;  of 

I^um,  GloasesL  948. 
Anagar,84& 
Anwpach,  Gen.  Syiiod,  STi 
Antbimna,  189. 
AnthropomorpUtoB,  121,  ^S^ 
Antldioomaiianltei,  103. 
Antlnomiaa  OoDtror.,  4081. 
Antioeh,  Bbh^nfc,  61. 
Antloohlan  School,  IIT,  ISl 
Antttrinitarlaui  498. 
AntonelU,  628, 681  _ 

AnUminos  Piiifl»  4S;  at  Tkr> 

enee,  864. 
Antonioa,  Hennl^  64 :  of  Pkii^ 

998;Ho0pitalIaisorSL,S& 

Antony  Ulrich,  491 

AphthartodocetM,  121 

Apocrypha,  71, 91 611  IOSS& 

*AroKarditrTant,  71 9L 
ApoUinaria,  115,  111 
ApoUonios,  45;  of  Tjv»,  U. 
ApoUoa,81 
ApologM8.0OR,8&S0& 

Apoloay/  Au^aig  Coat,  ta^ 

Apoatottealu,  841fl.  7D9L      ^ 

Apoatolie  BMhi«n,Ml&;  Ois- 

ona,  57a;  Cbnrch,  «*;<>»• 

gregation.  617 ;  Coorow* 

87a!^F!Seia,  86^191  ;Vfc« 

684 

Appeda  to  Qm-CtmO^^ 
Ai^Mniel,  BefSDnn,  88&   _. 
Approprtatlon,  PtMgh^ 
Apoleiiia,  47. 

AqQaril,64 
Ai«btanfl,10ea,16i^SK. 

Anndaof  SpalOittt. 
Aroesilaos,  17.  ^._^ 

Archblahofil  944a,  m  »«»» 

pditana. 
Arehdeaeona, ^*U^^  ^. 
Aiohitectare^  Bodai,  H**,  W* 

670SL 
Archpnebyten,  14L 
Arelate67nod,lll 
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Arianism,  lllfls^  16S. 

Ailmlnam  Synod,  114. 

▲risttdea,  Apolc^tat,  60. 

Aristotle,  leai,  880,  880. 

Arfiu,  118,  119. 

AnneniAna,  68, 108, 181,  260, 665. 

ArmlDlans  415fiR.,  491,  610. 

Arnaold,  617. 

Arndt,  44a 

Aixiobicia,  ,68. 

Arnold,  8;  of  Brescia,  300;  cf 

Citeaiix,26& 
Arnnlt;  £mperor,  1S7;  of  Bheims, 

189. 
Arseniua,  864s. 
Artemon,  90,  705. 
ArCs  in  Middle  Ages,  808. 
Asa,  Doctrine  of  the,  164. 
Aflcensio  Jesalae,  708. 
Ascetics,  68. 

Ascbaffenboii^  Ck>ncordat,  8S1. 
Asiatlo-Boman  School,  88,  69788. 
Asses,  Festival  of;  281. 
Asylnm,  183. 
Athanarlcb,  166. 
Athanaalus,  118a.,  116, 117. 
Athenagoras,  61,  96, 708. 
Athena,  116. 
Athos,  864. 
Attila,  144. 
Andlus,  168,  708. 
AnesbaiiK  Ck)nfessIon,  888 ;  Diet, 


Angnsti,  10. 

Augustine  Eremites,  816. 

Angustinism,  ISSasi,  8^  609. 

AuKUStinu^  106, 182aa,  188, 168, 
176;  of  Canterbury,  167. 

Augostna  of  Saxony,  408. 

Aurellanns,  46. 

Anrlcular  Confession,  148,  176, 
288. 

Austria,  Catholic,  686, 640 ;  Prot- 
estant, 4178.,  49868L,  648,  606L 

Avignon,  278,  874, 876,  685, 626, 
68L 

B 

Baanes,  160L 

Babylonian  Exile,  878, 863. 

Bach,  J.  Sebastian,  485. 

Bacon,  Boger,  886;  of  Vorulam, 
4S9. 

Baden  Conference,  646 ;  Contro- 
versy, 644;  Dilatation,  887; 
Synod,  678. 

Babrdt,  687. 

Bi^us,  467. 

Baldur,  165. 

Baldwin,  Flandr.,  197, 207. 

Balsamon,  Theodore,  186. 

Ban,  176, 811. 

Baptism,  41,  70,  268,  691. 

Baptiaterlum,  165 ;  of  Florences 
804k 

Baptists,  481&,  608,  610. 

Bundai,  Jacob,  131. 

Bar  Cocbba,  42. 

Bardas,  268,  260. 

Barde8ane^  88. 

Bar1aaD^854. 

Barietta,  Gabriel,  800. 

Bamabeis,  88, 86i 

Baronina,  7. 

Bartholomew's  Night,  486b. 

Bartolomeo  Fn,  805. 

Basedow,  616. 

Basilica,  165,  80& 

BaslUdea,  78,  694s.,  694s. 

Basiliscus.  183. 

BasUins,  253;  Magnna,  117, 149, 
70& 

Basle,  Council,  879,891, 850;  Be- 
Ibrmation,  8S7 ;  Society  at,  639. 


Basnaffe,  10, 861. 

Bassi,  Matteo  de,  462s. 

Bauer,  Bruno,  668. 

Baur,  24^  6949. 

Bautaln,  665. 

Bavaria,  876,  898.  627,  686,  672, 

605a.,  685,  648,  668. 
Bayle,  861,  490a 
Beatification,  807. 
Beatoun,  Card.,  484. 
Beaumont,  619. 
Bectcet.  Thomas  &,  208. 
Bede  Yenerabilis,  161, 179. 
Beethoven,  676. 
Beghards,  Beghlnes,  818. 
Belgium,  688. 
Belfarmine,  463,  46Ss. 
Bella,  168. 

Bena,  Amalrlch  oi^  840. 
Benedict,  Levlta,  185^  809;   of 

Nursia.  161;  III..  186;  YIIL, 

190;  IX.,  190;  X,  198;  XL, 

878;   XlL,  874;   XIII.,  876, 

518;  XI v.,  614, 619. 
Bengel,  491. 

Bequests  to  the  Church,  189. 
Berault-Bemcaatel,  688. 
Berengarius,  2878l  ;  IL,  189. 
Bernard  of-  Clairvaux,  139,  800, 

229,  840,  842.      , 
Berne,  Deception  at,  801;  Be- 

formatlon,  837. 
Bernini,  464. 
Bemo  of  Clngnl,  220. 
Berthier.  582. 
Berthold  of  Calabria,  280;    of 

Batisbon,  800. 
Berulle,  Petrua  de^  461 
Beryllus,  100,  706^ 
Bessarion,  866. 
Bethmann-Uollw^,  690. 
Boza,  408,  447. 
Bezieres,  266. 
Bible  Hours,  446;  ProhibiUon, 

848,882,  670;  Socletie^  618sa., 

667;  YeTsions,  8818^  378. 
Biblia  Pauperum,  888. 
Bictcell,  6688. 
Biel,  822. 
Bilderdyk,  696. 
Bln^tte,  809,  817. 
Bishop  of  Bishops,  61. 
Biahopa,  83,  59,  214,  2988.;  Snf- 

fhufan,  298;  Protestant,  448s., 

667ai ;  Three  Groat,  618. 
Blandrata,  484 
Blau,  654. 

Blood  Baptism,  70, 813. 
Boccaccio,  827. 
Bockelsen,  481. 
Bodin,62a. 
Boehme,  Jacob,  448. 
Boehmer,  J.  H.,  498. 
Boethins,  188. 
Bogomiles,  868. 
Bohemians,  84Sa.,  847ss..  477. 
Bohemian  Brethren,  860^ 
Boleslaus,  848. 
Bolingbroke,  600. 
Bologna  University,  886. 
Bonaventura,  897,  825. 
Boniflkcina  (WinfredX  163,  178, 

176, 179 ;  YIIL,  871,  886,  SOL 
Borgia,  Caesar,  8328.,  284 ;  Bod- 

erigo,  288. 
Borromeo,  Charlea,  461, 
Boaauet,  8,  860,  616, 620. 
Bourbons,  486as.,  6078. 
Bourdaloue,  516. 
Bonrignon,  619a. 
BoutUlUer  de  la  Banoe,  58L 
Bradwardina,  888. 
Brahminism,  471a. 


Bramantea,  804. 

Brazil,  688. 

Bremen,  246^  418,  564. 

Brcntz,  8898..  891,  408. 

Breslau  Union,  569;    German 

Catholics  at,  657. 
Bridaine,  516. 
Britain,  68, 167, 17a 
Brown,  428. 
Brethren,  Bohemian,  Moravian, 

850 :  of  Christian  Schools,  621 ; 

of  the  Free  Spirit,  840 ;  of  thd 

Common  Llfo,  818. 
Bruggler  Sect,  609. 
Branelleeco,  804. 
BrunO)  Carthusian,  227;  JonL, 

443. 
Buoer,  890. 
Buddeus,  491. 
Buddhism,  478a. 
Button,  628. 
Bugenhagen,  880,  419. 
Bulgarians,  266. 
BulUnger,  86L 
Buonaparte.  682, 
Bnrohard  of  Worms,  810. 
Burgundians,  166e. 
Burial,  69. 
Buttler,  610. 
Byzantines,  858,  260a. 


Caecillanua,  167. 

Cainito5, 80. 

CflietanuB,  871 ;  and  Luther,  801 

Cslus,  Presbyter,  699. 

Calaa,  John,  648. 

Calaaanza,  468L 

Calcutta,  Bishopric,  616. 

Calderon,  464. 

Caliphs,  110. 

Caixtinea,  850. 

Caixtus  of  llelmstadt,  8,  4S6s.; 

IL,199;  III.,23L 
Callenberg,  611. 
Calllstua,  639,  704. 
Calovius,  485,  486. 
Calvin.  40188.  447. 
Calvinism,  41288.  6058. ;  8ax<>a 

407. 
CamoddoII,  227. 
Cambray,  League  of,  234. 
Cameel,  Sultan,  266. 
Camlaards,  495. 
CampanuB,  488. 
Campeglna,  876. 
Camus,  629. 

Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  71s.,  447. 
Canonea  Apoatolici,  67. 
Canonici,  177,  218a.,  2989i 
Canoniaeae  Saecnlares,  817s. 
Canonization,  818,  807. 
Canoa8a,195. 
Canute  the  Great,  846. 
Capacclnl,  688. 
CapeIIu^  490. 
Capito,  899. 
Capuchins,  463. 
Caracalla,  45. 
Caracci,464. 
Carbeas.  Panlidan,  808. 
Cardinala,  818s.,  290. 
Carlos,  Don,  629s. 
Carlatadt,  865e.,  872,  880,  839 
Carmolttea,  229s.,  816. 
Carneadea,  17. 
Carpocratiana,  808.,  696. 
Cartesina,  489. 
Carthusiana,  887s. 
Carthage,  Synod,  184. 
Casaa,  Barth.  dela,  883. 
Cassander,  463. 
Caasianus,  125. 
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CuBlodonu,  188, 151. 
CsAtellio,  447. 
Casalstry,  888iL,  4!Ma. 

CAtaeomb^  69. 

CaUphrygea,  66L 

CacechlBin  of  France,  6S4;  of 
Heidelbeig,  418 ;  Luthor's,  8S2 ; 
Romaoos,  466. 

CatechamenBt  65. 

Catharine  do  Bora,  8S0;  do  Me- 
dici, 427:  of  BosBia,  666;  of 
Siena,  80Sa. 

Catbarists,  2518S.,  842. 

Cathedral^  141,  804,  674. 

Catholic  Church,  62, 146. 

Catholicism,  68,  147,  151,  460, 
652 ;  and  Froteatantism,  46Ssl, 
48638. 

Cathollcoa,  63,  667. 

Cellitae,  81& 

CelaaB,48. 

Censorship  of  Book^  288,  4608. 

Centmiae  Magdeb.,  7. 

Cerdon,  81. 

Cerintbus,  84. 

Ceyennes,  495. 

Chaloedon,  127. 

Chaldean  Christians,  127. 

Chalmers.  597. 

Cbantal  Francisca,  468. 

Chapters,  214^292;  Controv.  on 
Three,  ISO. 

Charles  Albert,  622. 

Charles  Alex,  of  WartemK,  498; 
the  Great,  169,  178, 174,  179; 
Aogustns,  540 ;  the  Gross,  1S7 ; 
the  Bald,  187;  of  Anjou,  268, 
270;  Martel,  168,  172;  Stnart 
I.,  425:  IL,  4978. ;  IV.  of  Spain, 
274 ;  v.,  870a,  414s,,  429;  VIIL 
of  France,  282,  85^;  IX.,  428 ; 
X.,  625d.;  IX  of  Sweden, 
418s. 

Charter,  German,  678 ;  Imperial, 
418. 

Chateaubriand,  5d4w 

Chazars,  2568. 

Cliemnltz,  Martlnus,  8988^  409, 
410. 

Cherbmy,  409. 

Chieregad,  374. 

Children,  Baptism  of,  70,  224, 
481. 

Chlliasro,  40.  94,  29S&,  707. 

Chllperic  17a 

China,  106,  888, 474&,  521b.,  616, 
668a 

Choral,  446. 

Chorepisoopi,  60,  214,  293. 

Cbosroes,  107. 

Christian  L  of  Saxony,  410b.  ;  of 
Mayence,  221. 

Christians,  26. 

ChriBtiern  IE.,  419;  III.,  419. 

Christina  of  Spain,  630s. ;  of 
Sweden,  512. 

Christmas,  154. 

Christopher,  152. 

Chrtsto  Sacrum,  671. 

Christ  Party  at  Corinth,  82. 

Ohrodegang  of  Hentz,  176. 

Chrysocberes,  Panlician,  2G2. 

CbryBostom,  120& 

Chubb,  500. 

Church,  1;  Ideal  of;  487s.;  El- 
ders of,  571 ;  Architecture, 
1559.;  Alliance  Evang.,  590; 
Conference,  5S7 ;  Singing,  158, 
oOOs.,  445s.,  675s.;  History, 
Mea  of,  I ;  Province,  2 ;  Value 
c^f,  8;  Property,  216;  Music, 
465,  4S5,  675. 

^.'imabue,  805. 


ClreumoeUlones,  159w 

Cisterdana,  228w 

avil  Marriage,  621 

Clan  of  Asdii,  296. 

Oarendon,  Diet  ot,  203. 

ClandiuB,  Emperor,  87;  of  Tu- 
rin, 288;  of  Wandsbeck,  542. 

Clausen,  561. 

Clausenburg,  Diet  o<;  417. 

Clemangis,  825^  844. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  918.:  of 
Rome,  86.  57;  Droste.  68w. 
Flaviua,87;  11,190;  III.,  196 
IV.,  268,  270;  V.,  272a,  811 
VL,  274;  VIL,  275,  876,  890, 
421,  450 ;  VIIL,  456,  466, 467 
IX,  512,  618;  X.,  612:  Xl., 
618,  618;   XII^  614;   XIIl, 
624;  XIV.,  625. 

Clement,  Dominican,  428. 

Clementinae,  S8a,  286,  7028..  697. 

Clergy,  67, 140,  176,  1988.,  201a, 
814. 

Clermont,  Synod,  196, 197. 

GoTl8,166. 

Clugnl,  Congregation,  226. 

Cooceius,  490. 

Cochin  China,  664 

Cochlaena,  860. 

Coclc,De,696w 

Codex  Dtonya.,  Tbeod.,  and  Jus- 
tin, 185a 

Goeleeane  IIL,  206 ;  V.,  270. 

Coolestiua,  122, 124 

Coelibacy,  68, 143, 176.  198,  222, 
814  658,  706. 

Coellcolae,  107. 

Cola  di  Bien«s  274a 

Coltgny,  428. 

CollegUlsm,  492,  672. 

Colleglant^  482. 

CoUina  499. 

CoUyridiani,  152. 

Colombino,  817. 

Colonna  Sdana,  272. 

Colnmba,  167, 177. 

Columbanua,  168L 

Columbus,  888. 

Commines,  264 

Commodus,  45. 

Gomceni,  261, 262, 855 

Communism,  679,  707. 

Conception,  Immaculate,  224, 
801. 

Concord,  Book'of;  410 ;  Form  of, 
409. 

Concordat,  ABcbaffcnbui^  261; 
New  German,  685;  French, 
285,  588s.,  625;  Tuscan,  628; 
of  Worms,  199. 

Coneordium  of  Wittenberg,  899. 

Condillac,  628. 

Cunfewlo  Augustana,  8S8;  Hel- 
vetica, 416;  Tetrapolitana, 
890.    . 

Confessions,  Augustine's,  124a 

Confessora  66,  90. 

ConfederaUon,  690 ;  Swiss,  88Sa 

Confirmation,  70,  692. 

Confhdus,  474 

Confutatio  ConC  Augsbs  88& 

CoDgregatio  de  Auxfiils,  467. 

Congregation  Apost,  617. 

Congregations.  446. 

Congregationalists,  608. 

Conrad  IIL,  201 ;  of  Hocbst«de, 
808;  of  Marburg,  294, 808L 

Conradino,  268. 

Conaalyi,  688,  674 

Conscientiariana,  601. 

Consistories,  441 ;  Pnuslan,  (^6. 

Consistory,  Supreme,  French, 
608;  Prussian,  678. 


C«»ta]ie^  Goonci].  S7t&,  fil 
848a;  Btahoptle,  644 

Oonstans  IL,  182. 

Conatantla  of  Sicily,  208,S01K« 

Conatantinaple,  Synod  dL  1U& 
180, 182, 156, 268, 850;  SttiRB 
ing  od;  207, 856. 

Con^antinus  Magnna  fiSt  W 
118,  152,  157;  DoDattoa  << 
184;  O^Mronymoa,  156:  Ptp 
gonatna  182 ;  Sylvaoii\  12$. 

Conataatiua,  114:  ChloniaU 

Constitution  Unlgenitos,  MS; 
Civil,  of  French  Clergy,  ^'^ 

Conatitutiones  Apoiiollcse,  57. 

Contazini,898. 

ConventLUb,  149a,  SS5&,S1S&, 
462a,  862a 

Convertitea  470, 6i2a 

Gonvocationa  412. 

Conrnlslonalrea  519. 

CopeniJoia,  4S9. 

Copts,  18L 

Coqnerel,  609. 

Cormn,  109,  110. 

Corday,  Cbarlotta  SSL 

Cordioolalns,  5S1.' 

Corinth,  Parties  in,  82. 

Comeiins,  674;  Bom.  ^A^^ 

Corpua  Cbristi  Festivsl,  8C*L 

Corpufl  ETangelicflram,  491 

Corpus  Juris  OsnoBkl,  SS6. 

Corregglo,  464 

Coscia,  Cardinal  513a 

Cdthen,  Aasembly  st.  OTl 

Covenant  Soottisb,  4N. 

Cramer,  9. 

Cmniner,  4!^ 

Crell,  NIe:,  411. 

Cresoens,  51. 

Crescentiua,  189. 

Gresoonltts,  184 

Cromwell,  4S4 

Cross  Elevation  of  the,  154 

Cradfixea,  156. 

CrusMk^  194  »0;  Eodtf  Ua 
289. 

Crypto-Calviniam,  467. 

Ciuaees,  167. 

Cumberland  PmliTtBrisBi.  W. 

Cup,  WithhddlDg  of  lb*,  W^ 

sSo. 

CurialistB,  2S9, 478L 

Cyprljuitta  A  89s^  701. 

Cyran,  Abbot  of  Bt,  617. 

CyrUIuB  rf  Akxandris,  m  IS 
(OonstanUnns),  248;  afJ«» 
Balem,118;Laearii,4S(L 

CjTus,18L 
Gzeefaen,  604 
OKeraki,667. 


Dalbeig.686. 
Damiani,192,221,SHSl^ 
I>amietta,26& 
Danoen,  818a,  446;  60& 
Danddo,  207. 
Dannecker,  674 
Daxmenmayr,  IL 
Daata»826a 
Danx,ia 
Darby,  61L 
Darmstadt,  644      ^ 
David  of  DtnantaMft. 
DeaoonsBMO,  80, 140^707. 

Deaeona,  88,6a 

Death,  ibr  HeM|y>  1^  ^ 
Dedna  44  ^     .^^ 

Decr«tBli^FBtail84;CfflP*to 

284 
DdstSi^MB.    ,       _  ^ 
Demetrlos  of  Alssaodnii » 
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Demoeritns  (Dlppel),  601. 
Denmark,  S4^  24«,  419fl.,  661&, 

678. 
DenuntiAtlo  STangeUca,  SlSi^ 
Dca  Cartas,  489. 
DwlderliUf  IW. 
Deventer,  818,  880, 519. 
Devil  221,  440. 
De  Wette,  548. 
Aiarropd,  81, 108,  506l 
Didorot,  62& 
Didymna,  118. 
Dlmltrli,  481. 
Dlo,  Jo.  dl,  48a 
DioeletlaiiaB,  54. 
Diodoroa,  118e. 
Diognetna,  51. 
DloDTBtoa  Alex.,  95,  100 ;  Are- 

opagita,  182,  177;    Ezlguoa, 

186 ;  Somanua,  100. 
Dioacuma,  127, 144 
Dloepolla,  Synod  ot,  124 
Dipped  501. 
Dlaciplina  Arcana,  70. 
Dlasentara,  497&,  ROSm 
Di88ldent&  420,  484, 494. 
DlTorcea,  71. 
Docetae,85. 
Dodwell,  600. 
Dolelno,  842. 
Dollinger,  12. 
Dome,  808, 804,  674. 
Dom  6erle^629. 
Dominicna  l)omlnlcana,  296sa. 
Domltlaniia,  87. 
Domltilla,  87. 
Donatello,  804 
Donation  of  Gonatanttne,  1889. ; 

of  OthOkl90;  of  Pipin,  17a 
Donattsta,  157s. 
Donanworth,  476. 
Dort,  Synod  o^  415&,  442,  506. 
Doaitheos,  27. 
Droate,  6878. 
Drnlds,  58. 
Dubois  Cardinal,  613;  Hlsslon- 

arv,  664 
Dacnoborzi,  666. 
Daeb,  281 
Dnfireane,  664 
Dalon,  664. 
Danln  of  Posen,  639. 
Dana  Sootoa,  821. 
Dtmstan,  221. 
Dutch  Beformed  Charch,  604 

£ 

Easter  Chronicle,  102;  Contro- 
versy, OS,  164;  Lauiditor,  800. 

East  Indies,  103,  470b8.,  510,  522, 
615,664 

Ebel  of  Koenlgaberg;  660L 

£blonIte^  74  SBs.,  60a 

Eckard,  Dominican,  822. 

Eccleeiastleal  Law,  Dooa  on,  66, 
170s^  210,  286iL,  848,  440^, 
S9ds.,  492, 571S8. ;  Diets,  5908. ; 
Assemblies,  60, 146,  290b.  ;  Dis- 
cipline, 65,  147IL,  175s.,  22201, 
8118.,  489;  Property,  189s., 
171&,  216s.,  4488^;  Architeo- 
tare,155a. 

Eck,  8680.,  870,  887. 

£<lda,  168, 164 

Gdelmann,  501. 

Edessa,  58;  School  at,  127. 

Edward  L  of  England,  271 ;  IIL, 
846;  yi.,422. 

Egede,  Han^  510a. 

E^fnhard,  16  L 

Elchhom,  Minister,  580:  Pastor, 
572. 


Ex^co-tr,  181. 

Eldera,  88, 53,  6728. 

EIeatbera^  699. 

Kliaa  of  Cortona,  29a 

Eliot,  5ia 

EUpandoa,  180. 

EUzabeth  of  England,  422;  of 

Brunswick,  498;  Saint,  80a 
Elkesaites,  86,  69a 
EUer,  Eliaa,  509. 
Elvenlcb,  688,  640. 
Elzevir  Pre8^  465. 
Emancipation  of  Jews,  67598.; 

of  Catholics  in  Ireland,  6498. ; 

of  Slavey  677b. 
Emblema,  Sacred,  69,  691. 
Emmerich  Nnn,  661. 
Empire,  186,  174  210,  588;  Ro- 
man, 186 ;  Som.  German,  174, 

210:  Latin,  207. 
Ems,  Ponctadon  at,  52a 
Encratitoa.  64  8a 
Encyclopedia,  52a 
Enfiiutln,  680. 
Engelbardt,  9. 
England,  1678.,  208ii,  80S,  42186., 

4978.,649es. 
Enlightenment,  Age  ot,  587a8. 
Bon,2688L 

Eperles,  Maseaere  at,  494 
Ephesna,  Synod,  127, 12a 
Ephraem,  lia 
Epietetus,  47. 
Epicurus,  17. 
Epiphanes,  808. 
Epipbaniua  of  Constantia,  lia 
Epiphany,  6a 
EplMopocy,  59b.  ;  Constantino^ 

187 ;  of  Prot  Princ<>a,  441. 
Episcopal    System,    598.,  289; 

Protestant,  441. 
Episoopallana  in  U.  S.,  60a 
Eplscopi  in  ParttbuB  Infldellum, 

29a 
Eplsoopina,  4ia 
Episoopua  UniversallB,  141. 
Erasmus,  880&,  831, 845^  3798. 
Erastiana,  425. 
Erdmanadorf;  606. 
Eric,  St,  25a 
Erigena.  2^  9S4 
Emeet  the  Ploua,  484 
Emesti,583. 
Erwin  of  Steinbach,  80a 
Espartero,  680. 
Es8ene8,22;  Christian,  2a 
Eate,  457;  Duchess  of;  429. 
Eathoniana,  251,  668. 
Ethelbert  of  Kent,  167. 
Ethics,  147,  88a 
Eucharistio  Controv.,  284a.,  287, 

889,  8998.,  401a. 
Enohlte^  158, 262. 
Eudo  de  Stella  (EonX  2588. 
Eudozia,  1218. 

Eugenius  IIL,  200;  IV^  279. 
Ennomlana,  114, 705. 
Eusebians,  118. 
Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  I4  96, 102, 

111,  117;  of  Emlsa,  118;   of 

Nicomedia,  lia 
Ettstathiua.  150,  70a 
Eutyehea,  127. 
£utnymiaa.Zinbenaa,  261. 
Evagrina,  102, 705. 
Evangella  Apocrypha,  6928. 
Evangelical  Alliance,  592;  Church 

Alliance,  590 ;  Conference,  537 ; 

Society,  595,  60S;  KZeitung, 

555, 562,  579. 
EvangelLBtB,  88,  60a 
Exoommnnlcation,  65,  176,  811, 
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Ezordsm,  70, 411. 
Eztravagante^  28a 
Eyck,  Yan,  80a 


Faber,  Stapulonaia,  882 ;  of  Coa 
Btance,88a 

Fabricina,  49a 

Facultatea  Qnlnquennaloa,  460, 
64a 

Faith,  Bule  of.  7a 

Falckenbeig,  884 

Farel,400. 

Faatj  67b.  164 

Fathen  of  the  Faith,  625. 

Faust,  8ia 

Faustua,  126. 

Febronius,  523. 

Felidssimus,  90. 

Felix  of  Urgel,  ISO;  of  Yalola, 
280;  IL,12S;  y.,28a 

Fenelon,  516,  520. 

Ferdinand  L,  892, 417, 468;  11, 
477;  yiL,  629;  the  Catholic, 
287. 

FerettI,  62a 

Feudal  Law,  171 ;  Monarchy,  182. 

Feuerbach,  654 

Fichte,  548, 552. 

Filioque,  116,  25a 

Flnna,  250. 

Firmian  of  Salzburg,  49a 

Firmilian  of  Caesarea,  91. 

Fiaher,  481. 

FUwiua,  lUyricuB,  7,  406, 44788., 
469. 

Flagellants,  8ia 

Flavianua,  127. 

Flechier,  5ia 

Fletcher,  50a 

Fleury,  A  II.,  518;  Claude,  a 

Florence.  Sypod  o(  230, 855. 

Fontainebleau  Concordat,  535. 

Fontevraud,  Order  ofl  228. 

Fools,  Festival  of,  218. 

Formoaus,  187. 

Fortunatns,  9a 

Fox,  G.  J.,  599 ;  Oeoice,  602. 

Frsnce,  Protestant,  426ea.,  494a., 
607a,  eomp.  627. 

Francia,  Dr.,  682;  Franoeaoo, 
80a 

Francis  I.  of  France,  288,  870 ; 
of  Pari^  51811 ;  of  Sales,  461. 

F^ulciaGan^  2968. 

FrandBcua  of  AasisL  296flL;  De 
Paula,  817. 

Francke,  A  H.,  4878. 

Frank,  Sebaatian,  48a 

Fnnkfort  Synod  oi;  178, 18a 

Franka,  166, 17a 

Kranaoni,  624 

Fratrea  de  Communltate,  293; 
Mtnorea,  296;  PraedicatorM, 
29a 

Fratricelli,  299. 

Frederic  L,  202,  204 ;  IL.  205m., 
206, 26688.,  840 ;  III.,  280 ;  the 
Great,  601, 688, 547 :  the  Wise, 
864a.,  871, 875;  L  of  Denmark, 
419;  IIL  of  the  PaUttnate, 
412 ;  Y.,  4n ;  of  Austria,  278 ; 
Augustna  of  Saxony,  492;  Wil- 
liam L,  of  Saxony,  411 ;  IL, 
640;  IIL.  640s.,  566.  686, 675 
lY.,  67080. 5828.,  689,  m 

Freemaaona,  808, 684  671. 

Friars,  Mendicant,  29a 

Frlenda,  60a 

Fritigem,  16a 

Froissart,  264 

Fronto,  40. 

Frumectln.%  108. 


Prrtb,4tL 

FdIcd  of  N> 


Fuinstliis  Femnda^  IHL 


Gulllel,  4M. 

GiDlcu   Choreli.  ES,  ITfl,  HS, 

iSl.  Oltas..  *2i,  tu. 
Gilllenii&  <& 
Qdlu.  U.  Its. 

ouoiiud, ».  sa 

QugueUl,  fiiSs. 
GiagnBysad,  II1& 
GupulD.  «& 

.    G*Maii,W 

Oebbud  ot  Colopu,  tT& 

Otloel,  CiwllnUr,  188. 

GalvliB  ILTIM. 

0«llnt.Hl. 

GcDOd  Sniodi,  1M,  £SK>:  Ota. 

Q*m.  l.H«n,  630. 
Gcoan,  400,  Mi^  Cia 
GAD1lldLll\  836. 
OeDULe  ChrltUsoitr,  3L 
OcDdlli,  4S3. 

Osone  or  BuonT,  SlSt-  Stl. 
Garbert,  lg«,  IS6. 
GfrbuJ,  412.  ug;  Qroot,  SIS; 

IkgirsJll,  Sll. 
Germ.  CltlioUettD),  «<;  Cbnrcb, 

■"      ~"n.!Ori«rofr 


Ofriirer.  11. 

Gh^belUiUB,  SOS ;  HwiUisI,  S*\ 

OhlboTtl.  SOL 

Glditel.  £09. 

Glft>or'Gric(i,4n,Ca, 
Globuil.  ea,  tli. 

GItx,  ritDllDg  on,  S03,  ilL 


Go(«t,tS 


n,Ifi&,  M 


Goths,  IflS, 

Ootuoliilk,  2S5:  PtlnM  oTUie 

Wond»,«4». 
GrammoDt,  Order  (<  SIT. 

OritianoL  Empwror,  105l,  1&3; 

Griiv>iniuDr'UieGarffl.NiUoii, 

Bli.  S74. 
Oraj  Lraiiifl,  S3T,  «3,  <». 
Or*tBrltJD,B«ii)rmuliiIi,«SlB., 

&93u 
Greece,  ABdOBl,  IOb.  [  Modem, 


Greek  Chsrdi,  8di 

Unloa,  KB,  Me,  M 

flnrrJud,  S4T,  Site 


W;  FedlTiI  ot  m 


^r 


GtibtUo,  4Sg& 
Qrieebuh.B»9; 
GnmL  Qwhud,  818. 
GnndtTU,  Ml. 
GQ*lb»tC847. 
Gnelptii,  IM,  aoo, 
Gueil!l:a,lll,M»,SIO,lHlL 
OBntliw,  455. 

Onldo  of  Spoleto,  1ST. 
GDlnefortla,  Sslnled  I>oa,  SSO. 
GulM,  DnkM  of,  tXI. 


Hbco  the  Good,  SW. 

Ilulrtu.  Emn.,  4S,  M:  I.,  IT*. 

ITS;  II.,  l^Ts.  jlV,  Ml,  Mi, 

873s.;  VI.,8TBi,«.i. 
Hwaa,  SodeUea  u,  «3> ;  Bfiod, 

Diigeiii.UI. 


HinnbtelL  MI. 
H^D,  MSiSTO. 
Kdl.  BcibUn.  SM 


Huubn^.  MS,  SeSt.,  G10&,  GSB. 

Himlllon,  PuMcJl,  4U. 

IIUDO  of  Cidotme,  IRt. 
Rinoyor.  4T3,  4M. 

UmJd  Hurbger,  iU;  of  Jiit- 

lsi>d,£4& 
HenooDlst^  CSS. 
Htimu,M1. 
Hides,  MT. 
H.^o,  8T.\ 
]l>Tma,*iS3. 
ll«i»  or  Jeans,  511. 
Uulbenliin,  Germ.,  Itli.,  leta., 

1I^  HI;  Qreek  Bomu,  18, 

18. 
Heber,  Beginmld.  S15. 
Hobran,  Best  o^  M9. 
lleerbuiD,  ITl. 
Hegel,  Wl,  0T>. 

S3SSM; 

HelDe,£ai. 
Ueleni,  Bt,  IfiS,  611. 
Hellogibiliu,  4i. 
lleUenLun,  SI. 
Belnnadt.  438. 
Helobe,  MIL 
BelMii,CM 
UolTeUi  Befbrm.,  tSt,  SK. 


ITe>«tliu,  Bn. 
HenuulaE,  8ST. 
HemmatSii,  St4, 

Henkei  fo  Rnae,  4«S. 

HoBoUeoE,  in 

Hcnrlon,  4S8. 

HenryLofGrmanj'.lS';  Irt. 
IW);  IV.,  1»»,  llfi;  iM-  V 
1»3;  ¥!.,«»;  TIL  isr:  1 
or  Eiwlawi.  IH;  IL.  W; 
TlClST;  VIII,  sn.  *ll; 
III.orrnm.4t3:  IV.jii 
4SI;<itItro»W>ek,sn:  Un 
»U;  Hook,  £U;   of  WiljK 


Herder.  S41. 

Hereaj,  T4,  Ul 

Hennmo  «f  Otogiu.  89^  IK 


Herod  AcrippL  UL 
Hemd  or  Ludsieia,  StlL 

HeiTDbalurh  4U. 

HoM,  SSlL,  440a.  seik 

He9ahD■lD^  4N,  4tL 

HB^cbB^SSd 

Heurodoir.  638: 

lltmr,  tM. 

HIekl.  Ellu  SOE^  tIML 

IUenat>,Ttl& 

Ulenrcbr,  SO.  6T>.  UTt,  IS. 


HippolTUl^  sii. 

Hippo  Beffliu,  II 
Hlimn,  ^. 


Hobenlolie,  MS ;  Alei..wi. 
UobeBKufei,  DH.  Kia.;  un 


Land.  IBi,  1»«,  tTO:  S_„ , 

Tl,lll,  ftli,«n,*4iiT«Oi, 
CMi.;    Splilt,   115;  Laqaa. 


ia  L,  181 ;  IL,  m .  ai 


HoalDa  («  Cordon,  111 

HotIiiinr,t,ML 
QneVBIB. 

Hug,  CM. 
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Boko  Gipet  189;  d«  Parens, 
S§9:  Grotlaa,  415;  of  Proy- 
en«e,  188;  of  8t  Tlotor,  MO. 

BngnenotB,  4S7.  4Mb. 

Ilnmanlsm,  fiM. 

HamiiQlata,  827, 8S8, 417. 

Hume,  600. 

Ilamlllatea,  281. 

U onpr j^,  200, 417,  470, 498, 548, 

Harter,209^484. 

lluaa,  8478a. 

Haflsitea,  849iL 

Hatten,  Ulrieh  tod,  829, 867.' 

Hotter,  418. 

HypAtla,  108. 

Hyptistarian^  107. 

Hyftuspea,  97,  60& 

I 

Ibaa,  127, 128, 18a 

Iceland,  M7, 4S0. 

Iconoolaam,  106b.,  178. 

Iglaa,  850. 

IgiiatliiB,  45,  69.  72,  609:  Pstri- 

areb,  258;  da  LojoIBi  452a. 
IfliorantlDfl^  021. 
IIbdx,  DIbdw  oC  887. 
IllomlDatea,  527,  58& 
IllyTia,  142. 14a 
Inucea^  156, 178 ;  Tnmnlt  aboat; 

ImltatlTe  Arts  ofthe  M.  A^  809 ; 
Protestant,  444& ;  Later  Gath., 
4648. ;  moet  recent,  674a. 

Impoetoni  Three,  267. 

In  Ooens  Domini  Boll,  811, 453, 
628b 

InoomiDtlbllitj  of  Ghri8t*8  Bodj, 

In(leI>endent^  428b.,  425s.,  611. 
Index  Prohibitoraxn,  461. 
Indnlgences,  82291, 801,  812,  851, 

863. 
Infallibility  of  the  Ghnrch,  147, 

844;  of  the  Pope,  212, 23a 
Inflint  Baptism,  70, 152,  224,  481. 
Ingebarge,  207. 
Innocentlna  L,  191, 124, 148 ;  II., 

200;  IIL,805fl8.,280,281,255; 

IV.,  267;  VI.,  274;  VI1L,282, 

810 ;  X.,  511 ;  XI.,  512s.,  518 ; 

XII.,518;  XIIL,5ia 
Inqoiaiaon,  298aai,  414,  499, 460, 

629. 
Interdict,  228, 811. 
Interim,  896flb,  405;  Leipslo,  897. 
Inveetltore  Controy.,  li»S,  199. 
Ireland,  167, 422,  649. 
Irenaena,  88, 286^  690a. 
Irene,  157. 
Irminsul,  16a 
Irnerina,  2ia 
Iroqnola,  681 
IrylDflc,558a. 
Isabella  of  Spain,  631. 
Isenblehl,  527. 
IstdoroB  of  Pelnsiam,  183 ;  His- 

palis,  184,  186,  17S;  Paeado^ 

184;  Onoetic,  68a 
Islam,  Ua  163, 88a 
Itadaa,  15a 
Itala,  111. 
Italy,  178flL,  211flL,  287, 685, 617a., 

690b.;  Protestantism  in,  429&, 

60a 
Iran  Bastlowitz,  481. 
iTo  of  Cbartrea,  2ia 

J 
Jacob  Baradai,  181 
Jacobi,  54a  6S8& 
Jaooblna,  29a 
Jaoobilea,  181&,  26L 


Jaenicke,  6ia 

Jagello,  887. 

JambUohoB,  4a 

Jam«a  theJnat,  ^  178;  of  Ba- 
den, 476;  L  of  England,  425; 
IL,  498 ;  de  Voragine,  807. 

Janseniflm,  5ia 

JaDflaen,609. 

Japan,  47a 

JaTohey,  Abbeaa,  67a 

Jean  Petit,  884. 

Jena,  406^  640, 64a 

Jeremlaa  IL,  Patriaroh,  480. 

Jerome,  190, 124, 169 ;  of  Pragoa^ 
848sL 

Jerusalem,  Blsboprio,  676;  Oon« 
Qnest  oi;  87, 197 ;  Pfttriaroh  ot, 
141. 

Jesnatea,  817. 

JeaaitBk  40fiaa.,  584b.,  6178.,  623^ 
640b. 

Jeans  Christ,  94 

Jewish  ChilstianB,  26, 81, 74 

JewB,  908L,  86b.  498.,  886a. 

Joachim  of  Florea,  29881 ;  of  Bran* 
denbnrg,89a 

Joann*  Papiasa,  186;  of  NapIeB, 
27a 

Joaaaph  IL.  Patrtarch,  4Sa 

Johannic  Chriatiaoa,  77. 

John  of  Antioch,  126;  ApoetlBL 
88,  M;  Baptist,  IM;  FeettTiil 
at,  154;  the   Oonstant,  875; 
FaBter.  185,  149;  of  England, 
908;  DamasoenoB,  IM;  of  Je- 
maalem,  IM :  Prester,  887 ;  ci 
Laskl,  407 :  Matha.  280 :  of  Ne- 
pomnk,    477;    of  BaliabQry, 
Ml ;  ^  Vioenn,  800 ;  of  PhUo- 
ponoB.  188;   Bcbdaatieiis^  66L 
186:  Zonaraa,  260:  BislBmnnd 
of  Brandenburg,  418 ;  Frederic 
the  MagnanimoQB,  Wl,  897 
VL,  4M ;  IIL  of  Sweden,  418 
Knights  of  St,  982, 819,  6629L 
VIIL,  Pope,   18a  259;    X. 
188:   XI.,   188:   XIL,  ISSau 
XXL,  186;  XXIL,  278,  299 
XXUL,  97a  880. 

Jonas  of  Orleana,  28a 

Jorls,484. 

Jomandes,  161. 

Joseph  IL,  527. 543,  6ta 

JovinianoB,  150. 

Jnbilee  Indnlgences  628 ;  Tear, 
8018.,  6ia 

Julia  Mammaea,  44 

JnlianlBts.120. 

Johanna  Apoatata,  104a ;  Gardi- 
sal,  270,  845;  of  Eclanom, 
IM;  Minorite^  610. 

JulioB  IL,  888a.,  804  885;  IIL, 
451,  465;  AfHcanu^  95»  700; 
BeTeraB,4a 

Jompera,  544  • 

Jong  SUUing,  54a 

Jorisdictlon  Eoclea.,  188ai,  8ia 
467. 


JosSpoliae,^ 
Joatlflcatioo, 
JostinianoB  ' 
Jostinns  L,  1! 

tyr,4a608.,71«69a 
JoBtos  Jonas,  83U. 


Stolae^Sia 


199,189. 
L,  180;  Mar- 


Kant,  548. 
Katerkarap,  19. 
ICaulbBch,  674 

Keller  in  Looerne,  M6;  BiahopL 
640.  " 

Kellner,  570. 
Kepler,  411. 


Kerz,ia 

Kettler,  Oonrad,  49a 
Kiow.  257,  481. 

KnichtB,  Orders  ot  981a,  81  a 
481 ;  of  St  John,  282, 818,  431. 
Knox,  4M. 
Knntxen,  501. 
Koenig,  48a 
Kodde,482. 
Kohler,  509. 
Koorland,  490. 
Koran,  109, 110. 
Komtnal,  Cone,  of,  557a 
Krudener,  Haa.  de,  69a  631. 
Kmmmacher  ot  Bremen,  684 
Kohlmann,  60a 
Kortz,594684 
Kottenberg,  Diet  of;  860. 


Labadle,60a 

Labanmi,10& 

Laehmann,59a 

laoordalre,  6aa 

LaetantlnB,  9a 

Ladenberg^  68a 

Lady  Days,  154 

Laesare^647. 

Lainei,40a 

Laity~57, 140a,  440a 

LahmdBi,  52a 

Lama,  887. 

Lamartlne,  824a 

Lambert  of  ABcbaffenbnrg,  132; 

of  Avignon,  882;  of  Spcieto, 

187. 
Lamennals,  625, 62a 
Lanikanck,  287. 
Lange,  10. 
Langlon,  20a 
Lq>iaoe,  49a 
Lapland,  887, 510. 
Lapsi,  65a,  67,  90. 
Laa  CasBB,  88a 
Lateran Synod,  189, 1  Oa  199 ;  IL, 

900, 90a  28a  284-28a 
Ladtadinarlana,  49L 
Laad,42a 

LaorentinB,  61 ;  Valla,  827, 881. 
Laosanne  Dlsp.,  400. 
La  Valette,  685. 
Layater,  541 
Law  and  Gospel,  408,  400. 
Lay  Brethren,  826a 
LazariBta46a 
Leagne,  Holy,  48a 
Lee,  Anna,  54a 
Legacieal4a 
Legate,  rToneio,  2ia  62a 
L^end,  Ctolden,  807. 
liOgends,  4 
Leglo  Fnlmlnatrix.  4^. 
LegnanOkBattle  oi;  20a 
Lonnln,  Hermann,  674 
Leibnitz,  489a,  494 
Leightoon,  49a 
Leipslo  ApoBt   Symbol,  565a; 

ntop.  86^  562 ;  Synod,  65a 
Lent,lo4 
Leo  L,  Emperor,  128;  laaoricoa, 

166;  Jada,  886:   the  Great, 

123,148;  ItL,  174;  IV.,  180; 

VIIL,  189:    IX.,  191;    X, 

285a,  818, 864|  969,460;  XIL, 

619. 
Leopold  of  ToBoany,  68Sa 
Less,  467. 
LeBdnft  541,  674 
LibanlaB,10a 
Llbollatlcl,  5a 
liberal  Oatholica,  658, 65a 
LiberinB,14a 
LibertineB,  40L 


Lidnhu.  Sfi,  109. 

UfbU  Friandl  ot,  GTV,  SSI. 

Llndbere*  AAC 
UiulDar,  «U 
UndMT.  (IK 
Ltppe,aM. 

Uimtnm,  RedTil  o£  Stdi 
Lllhiiul*,  S9?a. 
•  ttom,  ttl 
iFOnb.  tfiO,  «*>.  M& 


Lochtn 


,11. 


L«o..M,M,M,»8,il 


T,  B18; 

,_,, ,.U:  Pbl- 

Upp^  <M  I  Kipoltm,  SOe,  N». 


LoUMnni,  S«M-  IMk,  601^  «01 

LnthUHlm  ^Wk,  MXb 

LjndliDnt,  Lord.  lUMk 

I^ou,  Boo.  ot  Faith  *t,  US; 

Bjaad  It,  m  MT,  SU. 
Irn,  Nb.  d^  SSI. 


Uicreu  MlealimU,  MS. 

M*dlA«U>. 
Mudebarg,  BSa. 
K.glc,4a,W». 
Muu  ChirU.  see. 
MJImboo--  — 


MurMd  of  BldlT.  MTi. 

UulchulHii.H^.US;  DfMId- 
dlaAgM.ieta. 

UuKuUSH. 

UnrtHirg  CoUoqfl;,  883;  Fres 
Coags.,  ML 

MmnTPetrai  do,  016, 

Uirctlllmu,  <l. 

Mu^xUu,  111,7(101  IL,101,«0. 

Mucluiu.  liT. 

Hvcloo,  71.  filL 

Minnu,<l««:  AnnLIu,  IS. 

UirnntU  Petar,  OM. 

MuSalneks,  10.  SK. 

Uirj,  Wunlilp  of,  1M,  ilS,  Stl, 
2M,  807,  Oil;  On  UUtaoUe, 
4£i;Siiiut,<M. 


If  iris  of  Fcrtagil,  SSI;  Tbo- 

MutIus,  <S,  TOi.,  188,  ITC  ttO. 
TH;   DonblB,  Uh ;   lUud, 


Uirdocw  bludi,  AID. 
HudUiu  rtcJDM,  S». 
UnUn  of  Tonn,  101,  ]TT:  L, 

188;  IV.  »T0;  V.SISt 
UvtTn,  GS4,  (»,  10*. 


JuaUt,  Oaanlw,  IH,  IM,  188. 
lUteo  da  Bani,  Mil 
llatthwr.  Fathar,  (U. 
Itatlbaw  PaiU,  Mi, 
Uatthlu,  Bmpanr,  418, 4TT. 
MaWhtoatii.  lii. 
Ifaolbmim,  I>1«L  at.  418. 
UuT,  l^kaoT  BL.  Ml,  481. 
Uaoiieo  of  H«a^  418  ;  of  Bu- 

mj.  tK,  S80L,  SM,  StT;  c^ 

Onin,4ia& 
UanrltJu,  (§8. 
Uurr.  GSOt  089. 
llaSTllLofi,  DSt. 
Uulmillu  L,STI);  IL,  41T;  nf 

BtTu1>,4IT. 
UaxImlDDa,  00;  the  Ttanobn, 

MulIltQfl.  lOA- 

y»«iioe.  18 

MtratOm 

ll»iuioth,  SOL 

HHItal,8M 

MaehatlurlMLSSO 

HteUanbarBOaitaolIc  018. 

lladloluain,  8n»d  or,  114. 

HalDhird,  IML 

MeluicttiOEi,  BOS).,  879,  SIS,  SSS, 

a»l,  808, 4Ua.,  4ShL,  44Si 
llalsIiiudaUaw^  88^  181 
Mekhlles,  18L 
Uclatlii^  SM. 
UaUbi,  01, 71. 
UoDandar,  17. 
UeadMua,  TI 

MendelaKrtm.  Felix.  Maui,  SIS. 
UcBdisaDt  Orden,  N3& 
Mootua,  lOIlL 
UannoDllea,  4S1,  SIOl 
Mwml,  8«l  (Ecnta). 
llanr,  Btotbm  ud  EltUn  oi; 

4S8,S«8. 
tferia  d'AoUgili,  38L 
MaTUii,S10. 

BlaMlu,  KlnHtock'i.  OtL 
MattaodMa,  SCO,  080.  SVL 
l£eUti>dliUh80,Mi^S0«. 
UatmpoUtaoa,  8(B. 
MJohHl.  in;  CanliriH,  SD8: 

FaUaoloKoMSS,  S04,  SCO;  of 

Cuena,  &9 :  ADialo,  804,  il)& 
HlohaalU,  088. 
Michel^  Sia. 
Mlgnal,  1)0111,  SSI. 
Ml&iar,  la 

tlUUti  and  LdUi«t,  8<0 
M11(oii,4>9. 
Ulnlml.  817. 
UlnlaUriDiii,  08. 


Kim,  Its,  140;  XnoO.  » 
Wliilnni,  luwr,  HI ;  CUkU 
>«8i.;  Prtaatxtf  llia.4«,l; 
MkalouiT  BoetaOga,  Clftk 
UoeUer,  14.  OOO. 
KoKUaa.481. 
HobuBiDtd,  108k  ;  II.  »< 


Honaatldam,  141.  IHL  m 
UoBiwHo  UA,   14>,  W  m 

4SS*.4S1. 
UongolLSSfa. 
Hagod,   Frod,  808;   iMit^ 

UoDDphjatlaMSS,  UOl 


s)K,7ei 


HoDluiaiD,  (ta,  8i 
MoaUCk^DftlSl 
'UaBMtnlMi,  Bt& 
HoaUaqobn,  tVlL 
ModUd^,  OBC 
Uonl  BdODK  14Ii 
Monlilla,s£ 


UiihlbarKtIaakoCW 

U&Uer.  Diiil(l,H6;  naij-OL 


UnUdBi.  ISSa,  8!li>,  Wl', 
M9&,«L 

K 

Hnw,t(t 

NaDta,£dMo(4n«l. 

Naplea,S18^ 

MuulaoB,  OSl,  n^  Mil  f^t 

Nawi,41& 

NaUIU,IS. 
NaOi^lsm,  4ata. 
NiUoiu]  CiniKtMM' 
Naomboig  B  liWk,  W :  »■ 


Nail,  FUUp,  4tt 

NBlariaiii,U^t8>,i> 
NaBlorlna,lM.mI*,  , 
Netbariu*,  BttemtH:  I 
«aitBtata<CMi       „ 


wTaartIlaf.M*„ 
sHa,^iud«tL  ll»i'' 
IOT,lli 
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Nteephorw  Oalllst,  705. 
XIlMphonifl,  108. 
KloetM  Cbonlfttes,  2C1. 
Z^loolas  of  plamencla,  825^  844; 

ofCa8a,846:  of  Uie Floe, 806; 

of  Lyra,  881;  MethoDe,  S6l; 

of  BnMla,  MTa.:  I.,  189^  186^ 

808;  IL,1W;  V,  281. 
l^icolaU  589. 
Nloulalteius  85. 
NIooD,  Patiioroh,  666w 
liiedner,  11. 
Nlolflon  H&age,  547. 
Nih^^  489. 
Nlsmea,  428,  607. 
l^ltZKh,  588. 
Noaillev  Cardinal  51& 
Noblli,  JMnlt,  472. 
Kobilitv  of  the  Qerman  Nation, 

867. 
Noetoa,  100, 704. 
Nogaret,  272. 
NogeDt,242. 
NoUbrathren,  818. 
NominallBm,  289, 831a. 
Nomocanon,  185,  260. 
Nonoonformista,  428a. 
Nonlntroatonista,  597a. 
Norb«rt;  PraemonBtrant,  229fi 
N<vdhaa86n,  561. 
Normal  year,  479. 
Normans,  246ai 
North  America,  417, 610,  601m., 

617,  661 
Norweglan^  846,  420. 
Notaril,  Paoliciana,  IGO. 
Notker  Labeo,  286^ 
Novalia,  555. 
NoYaUana,  67. 
Noremberg,  Diet  of;  8788.,  876; 

KeL  Peace,  884 
Nandos,  218,  459. 

O 

Oak,  Synod  of  the,  121. 

OberUn,546. 

Obsenre  Men,  Letters  of,  829. 

Occam,  821. 

Occbloo,  468. 

O'Connell,  649,  65a 

Odense,  Diet  oi;  419. 

Odin,  164. 

Odilo,  22& 

Odo,286. 

(Ecolampadios,  886,  889. 

(Ecmnenina.  261. 

CEcamenical  Cooncila,  146;  Pa- 
triarchs, 1428. 

Ootlnger,  507,  589. 

Offldais,  EplMopal,  292. 

Offldam  of  the  Vtigin,  224 

Olai;  Bt.  or  OUna,  St,  247; 
Schooakdnig,  246;  Trygvesen, 
J247. 

OTavlde^  687. 

Oldenbameveldt,  415. 

Oldenburg,  Charch  Got.,  575. 

Old  Testament,  71. 

Oleyianna,  418. 

OUvetana,  817. 

OIga.257. 

Olsbaosen,  670. 

Oocken,  Misstonary,  610ab 

Opbitea,  80,  6988L 

Orange,  Synod  of,  126. 

Oratory,  Priests  of  the,  468, 465. 

Orders,  225, 895,  468as.,  662. 

Organs,  168b 

Or^  68, 71, 98, 180,  708. 

Original  SiD,  188. 

Orleans  Bes^t,  618;  Dynasty, 
62668^ 

OroslQ^106;l84 


Odander,40a. 

Oasenl,66. 

Otho  of  Bamberg,  249 ;  of  Froy- 

stngen,  188;  I.,  189,  849;  III, 

1^;  IV.,  806,  816. 
Overbeck,  674. 
Owen,  680. 


Paohomiaa,  149. 

Pack,  Otho  Ton,  881. 

Paganism,  104 

Pari,  a 

PZntinff,  69, 804&,  445^  464,  674 

Pidon,  490. 

Palamaa,  856. 

Palatinate,  898;  of  Bavaria,  498, 
628. 

Palestrina,  46& 

Palavidnl,  860. 

Palllam.  158. 178, 212. 

Pamphilos,  95w 

Panoplla,  261. 

Pantaenns,  91. 

Pantheism,  551s.,  664 

Pantheon,  158, 464 

Papacy,  61sw,  1424,  188b.,  195, 
26568.,  288&,  450Mnss.,  524as4 
617sflL 

Paphnntiaa,  148L 

Papla8.7& 

Paracelsus,  44a 

Paraguay,  476,  624,  682. 

Paris  UniT.,  886. 876, 880 ;  Synod 
ot,  178,  840,  685. 

Parma,  525u 

Parson's  Letter,  28a 

Pasagii,  252s. 

Pascal,  617. 

Paschal  Controv.,  68, 164, 691. 

Pasohalls  II.,  197as. 

Pascbaaios  Badbertns,  884^  284 

Passan,  Treaty  of,  89a 

Pastors,  89a 

Paterini,  868. 

Patriarchs,  141 ;  of  Constantino- 
ple, 8668. 

Patridna,  167, 190. 

PatripasfliUoM,  9a 

Patronage,  814 

Panloa,  Apoetle,  87s.,  818L,  40 ;  of 
Bemried,  198;  Qerard,  484(k ; 
of  Samoaata,  100;  of  Thebea, 
64a.;  the  Simple,  160;  IL, 
881a.;  III.,  890,  895,  450,  452, 
454;  lY.,  451,  462;  V.,  457, 
467;  WameMd,  161,  179;  of 
Heidelbere,  644 

Paulidans,  169s.,  261 

Peace,  EyerUtftlng,  681&;  of 
Ood,  808,  217;  of  Llnz,  479; 
of  Westphalia,  479;  of  Vien- 
na, 417a. ;  of  St  Germain,  427. 

Peasant's  War,  877s. 

Pedro,  Dom,  681. 

Peel  600. 

Pelagian  ControT.,  128, 888,  467. 

Pdagioa,  188 ;  Bom.  Bishop,  180. 

Pella,  87, 74 

Penances,  66, 175&,  882. 

Penitential  OonTulsbna,  487iL 

Penitentials,  898ai 

Penn,  William,  608. 

Pentecost,  84*  6a 

Pepniianl,6a 

PeripatetlcB,  82a 

Pereiana,  107. 

Pemgino.  806. 

PeetaloBL64& 

PetoTins.  616. 

Peter  D'AIUy,  SH,  844;  of 
Amiens,  197;  of  Aragon,  807, 
270 ;  of  BmySy  868 ;  of  Gastel- 


196, 
the 
87^ 


nan,  256 ;  de  Hnrrbone,  270 
de  Yineis,  866,  and  Paol,  Fes- 
tiyal  ot  154;  the  Great,  666^ 

Peter's  Church,  804 

Peterson,  4ia 

Petrarca,  827. 

Petms  Alezandrinos,  65;  Apo6« 
Ue,  26, 80,  81, 154 ;  Folio,  128 ; 
Lombardos,  824  289;  Mogilas, 
481;  Venerabilis,  229,  242; 
Wsldua,  254 

Pencer,  406. 

Pihff  of  Tubingen,  492. 

Pfcfferkom,  829. 

PfetBnger,  40a 

Pflug,  Julius  von,  892, 89a 

Phanaroea,  160. 

Pharifleea,  28. 

PhUalethea,  668, 681. 

Philip   L  of  France,  194, 
198;  Augustus,  204  807; 
Fair,  871, 8l99i ;  of  Hesse, «. 
882,  890,  891,  896,  898;  of  S^ 
bla,  206;  IL  of  Spain,  414,  429, 
461. 

Philippists.  404. 

Philippopolls,   262;    Synod  o( 

PhiUppns  the  Arabian,  4a 

Philo,  2L 

PhllDponn^  188. 

Philostorglns,  102, 705. 

Philostratus^  47. 

Phocaa,148. 

Pbotlnus  of  Sirmlnm,  114 

PhoUus,  25a  260 ;  Heathen,  106a 

Phthartolatiiana,  129. 

Piari8t%46a 

Picards,841. 

Plcts,  167. 

Pietism,  487,  491;    Orthodox, 

655. 
Piligiin  of  Passan,  250. 
Pilgrimagea,  152,  2ia 
Pipin,  178, 17a 

Piaa,  Synod  of,  876a.,  234,  29L 
Ptetola,  Synod  of  528s. 
Pius  IL,  281 ;  1V«  461,  456;  V.; 

451.467;  VL,  626.  681,  682; 

VIL,  688,  617, 688, 646;  VIIL 

619, 685,  687;  IX,  6208&,  688; 

Unions,  641. 
Planck,  86a 
PlasUo  Arts,  804 
Plato,  la 

Platonism,  47,  98,  82a 
Plays,  Sacred,  808. 
Pleroma,  78,  694 
Pletho,  855i 
Plinitt^44 
Plotinua,  4a 
Plutarch,  47. 
Plymouth  Brethren,  611. 
PoeschL66L 
Poiasy  Conference,  427. 
Poland,  249, 420,  494,  66a 
Polentz,  George,  875. 
Folotzk,  Synod  oi;  66a 
Polycarp,  46,  78,  690,  698. 
Polycratee,  6908. 
Pomare  IL,  614 
Pombal,  624  68L 
Pomerania,  249. 
Pomponazzo,  88a 
Ponofex  Maxlmus,  103.  . 

Pontius,  Abbot,  889.  ' 

Pomocracy,  188. 8Sa 
Porphyrians,  118. 
Porphyrioa,  48, 6a 
Portluncula  Indulgence^  896L 
Port  Boyal,  6ia 
PortnSal,  524  627, 629. 
Possevino,  431. 
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Potblniu,  C97,  699. 

Poawln,  464. 

I'ragoe  Bishopric,  S49 ;  Untver- 

6it7,  826,  84^ 
Pragmatio   Sanctico,   868,   8S1, 

2S1,2S5. 
rrax«aa,  99,  T04 
Preacblng  Frlara.  89a 
Predestinariana,  180,  880. 
PredestlMtion,  129, 825,879, 401. 
PreinooatrantB,  829. 
Presbytereasea,  89,  707. 
Preabyteiiee  in  Bcvaiia,  578a. 
Presbyteriana,  488,  49S,  697, 604 
Prosbyters.  89.  58, 140. 
Preaentla  Paastva,  687. 
Prcster  John,  887. 
Pricriaa,  86a 

Priesthood,  CT,  136, 187, 188, 44SiL 
Priestley,  611.      • 
PrimasloB  of  JLdrrinetaxn,  188. 
Prlscillianaa,  153. 
Probabilian,  884, 404,  617. 
Procliia,46. 
Prooopius,  188,  161,  850;   0»- 

zoena,  133. 
Profoaalo  Fidel  Tridentina,  466. 
Proll,  568, 
Propaganda.  470. 
Prophecy,  Messianic,  20s. 
Pruphota,  88;  LiUle,  495l 
Pro&elYte^  88,  672. 
Prooolytbtn.  470,  678. 
Protestant  Friends,  57a 
Protestation  of  Speyer,  881. 
Protestantiara,  487b.;   Doveiop- 

ment  of,  54888.;  and  Catbo* 

licism,  46S6&,  6718S. 
Protesting   ParUes,  159,  SSlaa., 

889s. 
Provincial  Synods,  60i,  890b.,  081. 
Prudentiiia,  116,  700. 
Prussia,  886,  876,  066sai,  67688., 

6858.,  686a,  648. 
Pseudo-Isldoms,  184. 
Ptolemato,  869. 

Ptolemaeus,  696;  of  Looea,  865. 
Public   Worship,    1588.,    177a, 

228m.,  SOOsa,  444B8. 
Piilcheria,  187. 
Purgatory,  146. 
PurftaDN  862,  864, 488, 601. 
Pufeeyism,  589& 

Q 
Quadragesima,  6a 
Quadratus,  Apologist,  50L 
Quakers,  502,  605u 
Quartodecimani,  154. 
Quelen,  6^a 
Quenstedt,  486^ 
Quesnel,  518. 
Quietism.  519a. 
Qulnet,  62a 
Quinisexta,  134. 

n 

Rabanns  Manrns,  288, 884. 

Rabbi  Akiba,  42. 

I^bblnism,  428. 

Kadbod,  King  of  Friaoos.  16& 

Radicalism,  563,  647b. 

Rammohun  Boy,  615a 

Ranke,  S60s. 

Raphael,  80a 

lLapp,55a 

Ratherius,  886. 

Rotionallsin,    OOOa.,  607i^  544, 

550s. 
Ratiabon,  Alliance  ot  876 :  Diet, 

893,  412,  477. 
Ratramnus,  284,  286w 
Rauiner,  5Sa 


BaTaillac48a 

Rawies,65a 

BarmoDd  of  BeoEieraa,  206;  de 

Pennaforte,  886;  de  Sabnnde, 

886;  du  Pnj,  SS8;  of  Tbon- 

10080,856. 
Raynal,  088. 
Raynaldaa,  a 
Readers,  047. 
Realists,  889,  881  a 
Recognitions  of  dement,  688,708L 
Redemptorlsts.  081. 
Redeemer,  Order  of  the,  817. 
Befnrmation  in  Cath.  Clmrob, 

876a,  888,  848;  Foierann«n 

of  the,  801;  Protestant,  860; 

Introdnetlon  at  886i 
Reformed  Gbnreb,  884l,  899ia, 

090a.;    Praabyterlan  Church, 

604 
Begalla,  816, 8S7. 
Regenbreeht,  659. 
Reglno  oi  Praem,  810L 
Rehm,m 

ReichHn-Meldegg,  18. 
Reimaraa,  687. 
Reinhard,  640. 
Reynardna,  8488.,  816. 
Religion,  Pmaslan  Edict  oC  04a 
Beligioos   Peace  of  Aa|Brt»ai|^ 

89SB. ;  <^  Naremberft  884. 
BeligioBi,  885. 
Reliquee,  151a.,  88a 
Bemigina,  166,  885. 
Remonstrants,  410l 
Repeal  Meetinga  660aL 
Reaerratnm  EoeieBiaBtJcimi,  899L 
Resenradon,  88a 
RestituUon,  Bdlot  o^  479. 
Retractations,  188a. 
Renchlln,  889. 
Reveisales,  607. 
Reviyala  in  Aznetlce,  601. 
Revolution,  £n^  487a ;  French, 

L,  62988. ;  II.,  68688. 
Reynard  the  Fox,  810. 
Rhenish  Bavaria,  66S,  578b. 
Rheniufi,  61& 
Bhense,  Electoral  Alliance  cL 

274,  287. 
Biod,  Jeanit,  474a. 
Blchard  Ooonr  de  Lton,  a04&; 

Bimon,  615 ;  of  St  Victor,  84a 
Blchelieo.  48a 
Richer,  460. 
RIenzo,  Cola  de,  874a. 
Riga,  851, 48a 
Bobber  Synod,  188, 144 
Robert  GniBcard,  198,  190;  of 

Arbrtssel,   888;    of  ateanx, 

888;  Stephens,  460^ 
Bobeapierre,  681. 
Boblnson,  48a 
Bodrigne^  Olinde,  679. 
Ruhr,  546^  661. 
Ronnov  of  Boakilde,  4ia 
ISoger  of  Sldly,  194  SOU 
Bohrbacher,  688. 
Roman  Catholics  In  the  U.  S., 

602. 
Rome,  Pagan,  Has.,  48a;  Biah- 

oprlo  i£,  61,  148ab;  Bepablle, 

68888. 
Bomantlo  School,  666, 674 
Bomoaldo,  887. 
BoncaUan  Plains^  Battle^  808. 
Bonge,  656s. 
Bonsdori;  609. 
Boothaan,  6ia 
Bo8ai7,800. 
Boecelllnaa,  889. 
Boeenkrahz,  OOa 
Beetemaiana,  449. 


Bo8kolnid,<6a 

Boaei,  Coont,  68L 

Bo8wltfaa,  880a. 

Bothachild,677. 

TfoniiBcwii,  OfiSL 

Boyaard,!!. 

Boyko,  11. 

Bnbena,464 

Biichat,861. 

Bodolpb  of  Hapsbmg;  Stta.;  «l 

Snabia,195;  II.,  417. 
B&sen,849. 
Bnifo,  Cardinal,  685. 
Bufino8,96.18a 
Bnpert  of  Deatz.  Ma 
Bapp;,68Q,684589. 
Boaaell,  Lord,  AMk.  60O. 
BoBBian  Chnreh,  807, 4Sli.,  664 
Boasia,  PwtestanttSBi  fa,  STia, 

66a 

Battenstoek,  18. 
Bnyshroek,  884 
Byswiek,  Peaee  o^  4981 

8 
SabbatarianB.  447,  CIO. 
tSabelUeoa,  86& 
6abeIUa8,10a 
Saeerdotiniii,  Oa 
8acharelli,a 

Sacnmenta,  884a^  M9,  m 
Sacnmentartan  Oontiar.^  ' 

887,  889b.,  899a,  40L 
Sacriflcati,64 
Sacrilege,  Law  on,  435. 
Saddnoeea,  88. 
SaOer,  66L 
Saints,  WonUp  «£,  15U,  fB, 

807a,  084 
St  Gennaln,  Peace  of,  487. 
St  John,  Knigbta  o^  888,  StSs.: 

Disdples  ot,  77. 
St  Martin,  684 
StMaonia,468,4SL 
St  Simon,  87a 
8aladin,804 
Sales,  FiancIao446L 
Saliabnry,  John  uf,  84L 
Salle,  Bq>tS8t  de  la,  68L 
Salvianoa,  149. 

Salcbni^g,  EvangeUcalB  tt,  681 
SamaritaiM,  88,  86^ 
Samoaateniani.  100. 
Samp8aeana84 
Samsoo,  885. 
Sancho  L,  a07sL 
Sandwioh  lalaiids,  61^ 
SanGraal,  844 
Sardlca,  Synod  oi;   118&«  Ifl^ 

707. 
Sarpi,  860, 457. 
Satomlnna,  77, 6nL 
Sanmnr  Academ j,  494 
Savonarola,  SOSs. 
Saxony,  168, 684 
Saxon  Befonnatiost,  804, 488i 

668,578s. 
ScandertMg,  854 
Scapular  of  the  Ytt^a,  Vk 
Schafl;684 
Sch6ibel,669a. 
ScheUng,  660a,  534 
Schiller,  648. 
SchiSD,874 
Sehleieiinaober,  11, 094 
Schmidt,  J.  EL  Ok,  4 
SchaeidemlUil,  654 
Schoefller,  Abb«^  864 
SehoenhexT,  564 
ScholaatSciam,  988bl,  8IQl 
Bo)iok,654 
8chroeek,4 
SchaIi,CoBit 
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Scriptnree.  see  Holy  SorlptnreB. 
Bcbuderoff,  571. 

scimri;  asi. 

Schnrmaon,  606. 

Schwenckfeld,  486i 

SchweriD,  Goont,  688. 

Silesln,  Latbezan,  669fli 

Scotland,  167,  424,  497a.,  5078. 

Scottlsts.  821a-  882a^  467. 

SootaS)  Duub.  881 ;  Ezlgena,  2888. 

Seckendori;  860. 

Seearelll,  841. 

Seinecker,  409. 

Semlariana,  118& 

Semlpelaglana,  124a. 

Semler,  9, 688. 

Sendomir,  Agreement  at^  420. 

Senior6^  68w 

SeparatSstaof  Woitemberg,  5578.; 

of  Proaala,  569s. 
SepttmloB  SeyenUy  4&, 
8enpeion,10e. 
SeraiiiB    III.,    188;    Patriarch, 

181 ;  TjchiciUk  261. 
Sermons,  800,  445, 5ISe. 
Serretos,  480, 488. 
Servltes,  817. 
Sethltea.  80. 
Seven  Sleepors,  46. 
Soverlans,  129,  Ul. 
Seyerinns,  TU9. 
Severoa  Alezaoder,  46. 
SevenuL  Gnostic,  88. 
Sextos  Decretalinm  Liber,  2S6. 
Shafteabory,  499,  610. 
Shakers,  446,  605u 
Sibonr,  629. 

Sibylline  bookis  97, 698,704. 
Siccardl,  6288. 
Sicilian    Monarchy,   266,    514; 

Vespers,  270. 
SlcklnKen,  829,  867. 
Sierra  Leone,  616. 
Sieyes,  580. 

SIgbert  of  Gembloiin,  lS2a. 
Sigismnnd.  Emperor,  277,  848; 

IIL,  of  Sweden,  41S,  420. 
Simeon  Metaphrastea,  960s. ;  Sty- 

lites,  1508. 
Simon  Magna,  27, 84;  de  Mont- 
fort,  256 ;  Stock,  280 ;  of  Tuor- 

nay,  267. 
Simonlsta,  679& 
Simony,  191,  221 ;  coma  2SS& 
Stntei^  565. 
Siridos,  140, 159. 
Sirmiom.  Synod  of,  114. 
Sixtns  IV.,  282, 811 ;  V.,  456, 466^ 
Slavery,  Abolition  of;  677s. 
Slaves,  257, 706c 
Slavonic  natlona,  248s.,  257. 
Sleidanas,  86a 
Smalcaldio      Articles,      8908. ; 

League,  8886. ;  War,  8956. 
Smith,   Missionary,   678;  Mor> 

mon,  612. 
Socialism,  679. 
Soclnlans,  4848. 

Socrates,  16;  Scholastlcns,  102. 
Soissona,  Synod  o(  289,  242. 
Sollicitudo    omninm.  Bull    o£ 

617s. 
Sonderband,  648. 
Sophronlos,  110, 181. 
Sorbonne,  426,  458. 
Soter,  79. 
South  AlHca,  616. 
South  America,  475, 622,  682. 
Southcote^  Joanna,  5468. 
South  Sea  Islands,  614 
Sozomenns,  102. 
Spain,  54, 168, 172,  2S7,  294, 429, 

697,  585,  62988. 


Spalatinus,  860, 871s. 

Spalding,  544. 

Spee,  Fred.,  454. 

Spener.  487. 

Speyer,  Diet  o^  881. 

Spinola,  496. 

Spinoza,  409. 

Spirituals,  29SS. 

Spittler,  9. 

Sponsors,  70. 

Stfindlln,  10. 

Stahl,  59a 

StaroTerzl,  666. 

Stanpltz,  862, 830. 

Stedlngers,  889s. 

Stelnbuhler.527. 

Stephanus,  25;  of  TIgemo,  227. 

Stephen  J.,  91;  IL,  178;  VIL, 

187 ;  IX.,  192 ;  Botzkai,  417b.  ; 

of  Uongary,  250 ;  of  Dresden, 

560. 
Stockholm,  Society  In,  589. 
Stolberg,  11,  672. 
Strasbourg,  Synod,  608 ;  Faculty, 

609. 
Strauss,  553. 

BtrigeUus  Victorinns,  400. 
Suarez,45a. 

Snbordinatlonlsts,  936.,  701s, 
Sulpldus  Severus,  102. 
Sunday,  41,  68.  154 
Superintendents,  444;  General, 

563. 
Superior  Consistories,   French, 

608;    Prufisian,  576;    £ccles. 

Council  of  Prussia,  588. 
Supematnralism.  544 
Surplice  Fees,  216. 
Snso,  Henry,  8288. 
Sutri,  Synod  of;  190. 
Sweden,  245,  246. 
Swedenborg,  507. 
Swedenboivians,  507s..  605. 
Swltzerlani^  834fiBw 
Sword,  Brethren  of  the,  251. 
Sylvanus  Constantinus,  159s. 
Sylvester  L,  148,  134;  IL,  190, 

197;  IIL,  190. 
Symbolik,  671. 
Symbols,  Christian,  69,  691. 
Symbolum  Apostolium,   72; 

Atbaoaslannm,  116. 
Symeon,  4& 
Synunachus,  105b 
Syncretism,  436. 
XwuiTcueToit  63. 
ZSi;kcicSi7/uoi,  160. 
Synergistic  Controy.,  405flL 
Syneslus,  119, 183, 706. 
Synodal  Constitution,  608.,  44088., 

572;  CourtN  17^  222, 298. 
Synod,  Holy,  66«,  67a 
Syrian  GnosUcs,  7768. 


Taborite^  85a 

Tafel,  607. 

Tagliacozzob  Battle  of,  26S. 

Tahiti,  614 

Talleyrand,  529. 

Talmud,  431 

Tanchelm,  253.     ' 

TaaGred,205k 

Tasso,  Torquato,  464. 

TatSanus,  51,  BS. 

Tauler,  822. 

Taxation  of  the  Church,  140, 

216,58a 
Temperance  Societies,  601. 
Templars,  282, 81898..  668. 
Territorial  System,  492,  572. 
Terdariee,  296. 


Tertulllanus,  53,  62,  SSs.  697. 
701,  702s. 

Test  Act,  493,  599. 

TetMl,  868,  865. 

Thaddeua,  85. 

ThamemB,4S6. 

Theatines.  402. 

Theiner,  658,  659. 

Thekj^  St,  97. 

Theocracy,  20. 

Theodora,  Empress,  129,  157, 
261 :  Boman,  183. 

Theodoretns,  102,  127, 180, 182. 

Theodoras  Ascldas,  180;  Balsa- 
mon,  125;  Lector,  102;  of 
Mopsueatla,  118,  180;  of  Tar- 
sus, 179. 

Tbeodoslus  L,  105,  1166.,  183; 
II.,126. 

Theodotus,  99,  704. 

Theodulph  of  Orleans,  179. 

Theopaschites,  1288. 

Theophanes,  Confessor,  102. 

Theophilanthropista,  582,  627. 

Tbeophtlus  of  Alex.,  121 ;  of  An- 
tloch,51. 

Theophylactuai  261. 

Theosophy,  447sa. 

0€OTdKOf,  126, 152. 

Therapeutae,  22. 

Theresla,  St,  461. 

Thesaurus  Supererog.,  811 

Theses  Lutheri,  86a 

Thibet,  522. 

Thiers,  623. 

Thirty  Years'  War,  476s. 

Thomas,  85 ;  Aqnlnas,  821,  881 
833, 885 ;  A  Becket,  208 ;  Chris- 
tians,   127;   k  Kempis,  824 
More,  421. 

Thomasius,4S7s,491. 

ThomistB,  821b.,  882,  467. 

Thorn.  Insurrection,  494;  1*U 
cusslon  at,  420. 

Thorwaldsen,  674 

Three  Chapters'  Controv.,  180. 

Thulsto,  162. 

Thuriflcati,  5a 

Tiberius,  8T. 

Tillemont,  & 

Tindal,  421, 499. 

TIrkler,  884. 

TisohendorC  592. 

Tithes,  189, 171s.,  680,  600,  680. 

Titian  ,464 

TltUB,  Emperor,  87. 

Toland,  499. 

Tolblacum,  Battle  ot,  16a 

Toledo,  Synod  oi;  lia 

Tolentino,  Peace  of;  582. 

Toleration  Eccles.,  4966. ;  Edict, 
648,  581. 

Tolomei,  817. 

Tongues,  Speaking  with,  248.,558. 

Tonsurei  158, 177. 

Toigau,  League  of;  876sl 

Torquemada,  294 

Toumay,  267, 824 

Tonmon,  628. 

Tours,  Synod  of;  235. 

Tradition,  72,  111,  467. 

Tradltores,  56. 

Tr4an,44 

Tnmquebar  Mission,  510. 

Tranaiatio  prisca,  185. 

Transubatantiation,  158,  224s., 
283, 

Transylyania,  417, 494,  665. 

Trapplsts,  521. 

Trent,  Council  of,  894  454& 

Treyes,  Bishop  ot  648;  Coat 
pilgrimage  of,  656. 

Trinrtariana,  280a. 
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TrtDlty,  W,  11«.- 
Trftt«nbeim«  265. 
TroalMdoiiT8t  244. 
Trace  of  God,  808,  81T. 
TralUn  Synod,  1S4, 14S,  166. 
Tubingen,     TJnlyeraltT,     899 ; 
Behool,  Older,  M5 ;  New,  N8a. 
Turkey,  670. 
Tnnia,26as. 
TinroT,  182. 

Tyrannicide,  2&i,  44aK.,  4S8&. 
Tyml,  543,  606. 
I'zscMrner,  9,  549,  671  & 

XT 
IThllch,  57«K,  B82. 
nipbllaa,  169. 
Ulrlch  of  Augsb.,  218;  of  Wftr- 

temb.,  891. 
nitramontanlBta,  662a 
Uniformity,  Act  oC  428. 
Unigenlta^  Ball  of.  549. 
Union,  46Sfl.,  526flL ;  Eveng,  608s.; 

of  the  £v.  Church,  6666..,  6TS; 

of  the  Gath.  and  Greek  Choreh- 

ee,  481,  666. 
Unitarians,  9Ss.,  488s.,  608,  611. 
Unirersalla,  239. 
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